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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


•■There  is  a  melancholy  interest  at  pres- 
{tjbt  In  everything  eonnected  with  the 
HUvlties  of  the  Demon  Rum.  We  read 
that  In  England  a  movement  is  on  foot 
§0  Kiiarantee  to  him  that  looks  upon 
.the  wino  when  It  is  red,  white  or  golden 
jthat  the  contents  of  a  bottle  shall 
Ipnceforth  correspond  with  the  label. 
Were  is  to  be  a  "Wine  Exchange." 
Billy  wines  in  their  natural  state  will 
be  admitted,  and  if  there  is  blending 
ft  will  be  permissible  only  with  wines 
produced  In  the  respective  countries: 
French  wines  with  French  vintages 
only.  Wines  will  then  gradually  be- 
come known  by  their  real  names,  not 
■aginary  ones.  "Probably  few  people 
E  this  country  have  heard  of  Argen- 
Bie,  Bessarabian,  Caucasian,  Chilian, 
Serbian.  Roumanian  or  Uruguayan 
wines,  much  less  have  tasted  them,  yet 
tliese  wines  are  said  to  be  good  quality." 
In  Maine  the  sturdy,  fearless  inhabit- 
ants are  now  joyous  or  bellicose  on  a 
fluid  extracted  from  checkerberries. 
What  substitutes  may  not  be  eagerly 
drained  within  the  coming  year! 


fortunately  for  the  concert  goers  of 
London,  no  Mrs.  William  Jay  in  that 
city;  for  music  by  Each,  Beethoven, 
Brahms.  Dvorak,  Mendelssohn  and 
Mozart  will  be  playel. 

Mr.  Henri  Verbrugghen,  director  of  a 
music  school  at  Sydney,  Australia,  vis- 
ited New  York  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  last  winter.  Following 
the  example  of  the  count  whom  Mr. 
Pickwick  met  at  Mrs.  Deo  Hunter's,  he 
has  written  his  impressions  of  a  country 
hastily  and  partially  seen.  Ho  attended 
some  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.  "I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
delicate  symphonies  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  eveiy  where  performed  with  £0 
strings,  the  result  being  that  the  wood- 
winds were  never  heard."  Mr.'  Ver- 
brugghen neglects  to  state  that  for 
tb»se  symphonies  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  the  wood- 
wind instruments  were  doubled.  As  his 
hearing  was  not  sufficiently  acute  to 
hear  them,  and  his  eyes  not  sharp 
enough  to  see  them,  It  is  probaJbly  a 
subject,  for  congratulation  that  he  has 
not  been  called  to  conduct  this  orches- 
tra, though  some  have  been  insistent, 
loudly  proclaiming  that  as  a  conductor 
he  is  a  genius— a  Dutch  genius. 


Family  Prayers 

As  the  W  orld  Wags: 

I  see  that  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  wishes 
that  Englishmen  should  return  to  the  | 
habit  of  having  family  prayers.  My  fel- 
low sociologists  ^ave  given  various  rea- 
sons for  the  abandonment  of  the  prac- 
tice In  many  families.  One  of  them 
has  pointed  out  that  the  household 
prayers  remained  the  order  of  the  day 
as  long  as  the  family  breakfasted  to- 
gether. '  Disruption  came  In  with  the 
Institution  of.  a  bath  room  in  houses." 
Before  that,  in  England,  morning  baths 
were  taken  in  bedrooms,  and  members 
Of  the  household  went  down  stairs-  prac- 
tically together.  When  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  bathers  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  set  tub,  the  first  had  fin- 
ished his  breakfast  before  the  last  had 
begun.  Thus  breakfast  became  "a 
series  of  semi-detached  meals."  Thus 
the  family  circle  was  broken,  and  fam- 
ily prayers  gradually  disappeared. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  towrn  that 
had  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  cele- 
brated in  verse  by  J.  G.  Holland,  fam- 
ily prayers  were  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant than  breakfast.*  The  head  of 
the  house  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
often  stumbling  over  the  names  of  per- 
sons, tribes  and  towns.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  expurgated  chapters,  and  some- 
times as  he  read,  the  women  blushed 
while  we  boys  snickered.  In  some  fam-  ! 
ilies  each  member  of  the  household  read  ! 
a  verse  In  turn.  There  are  fathers  who  ; 
read  in  a  voice  that  convinced  the  list- j 
eners  that  the  reader  had  himself  writ- 
ten the  text  and  was  laying  down  his 
own  parental  laws.  There  were  also 
fathers  oratorical  in  the  prayer  that  fol- 
lowed the  reading.  I  doubt  if  in  this 
town  today  there  are  many  families 
that  unite  in  reading  and  prayer. 

Charles  Lamb  argued  against  pom- 
pous grace  before  meat,  "blessing"  we 
used  to  call  it,  when  if  a  minister  were 
at  table,  the  host  wculd  ask  him  to 
"say  the  blessing,"  as  he  would  after- 
wards inquire  if  he  would  "have  any- 
thing from  the  castor."  I  confess  I 
mourn  the  abandonment  of  family  pray 
ers.  Our  young  folks  are  shamefully 
ignorant  of  the  Bible;  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate it  as  literature;  its  simple, 
beautiful,  noble  English  does  not  enter 
into  their  daily  speech;  they  seldom 
recognize  a  quotation  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament;  they  are  historically 
and  anthropologically  the  poorer. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  old  time  the  ex- 
temporaneous prayer  was  sometimes 
grotesque.  I  remember  a  solemn  guest 
at  my  father's  house  who,  when 
answering  an  invitation  to  "lead  in 
prayer,"  prayed  that  "those  two  sons" 
—my  brother  and  I— "might  be  like  two 
hemispheres."  After  we  had  risen  from 
our  "knees  my  father  said:  "That  was 
a  fine  prayer,  but  just  what  did  you 
mean  by  w  ishing  that  my  sons*  should 
be  like  two  hemispheres?"  "O,  nothing 
particular,  Mr.  Johnson,  but  I  thought 
it  would  please  the  boys." 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport. 


Reminders  of  Mortality 

It  has  long  been  .believed  by  many 
that  the  owner's  peculiarities,  physical 
and  mental,  have  something  to  do  with 
the  behavior  of  the  watch  he  carries. 
A  correspondent  writes:  "I  ence  car- 
ried four  in  three  months  and  all 
stopped.  A  watch  maker  told  me  that 
they  behaved  as  watches  do  when  the 
spring  of  the  balance  gets  magnetized, 
though  why  they  should  have  done  so 
he  could  not  say."  \A  person  well  versed 
in  electrical  matters  observing  that  the 
wearer  of  these  watches  fidgeted,  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  this  fidgeting 
perhaps  generated  a  small  amount  of 
frictional  electricity  at  high  tension, 
which  might  at  times  magnetize  the 
spring. 

But  why  does  a  watch  behave  itself 
w-ith  one  person  and  not  with  another? 
Not  from  any  magnetic  cause,  says  a 
watch  maker.  "Some  watches  have 
faults  in  the  escapement  which  cause 
a  stoppage  when  in  a  certain  position." 
Now  no  two  persons  move  bodily  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  A  watch 
with  a  faulty  escapement  might  stop 
with  one  wearer  and  go  well  with  an- 
other. 

The  war  has  largely  removed  the  prej 


Realism  in  Literature 

Hubert  Brooke,  exposing  the  folly  of/ 
those  complaining  that  the  Elizabethanr 
drama  is  coarse,  remarked:  "Their 
wail  that  Its  realism  is  mingled  with 
Indecency  is  more  than  thrice  repeated. 
True  literary  realism,  they  think,  is  a 
fearless  reproduction  of  what  real  liv- 
ing men  say  when  there  Is  a  clergyman 
in  the  room." 

r '-These  American  composers  of  music 
-  are  represented  at  the  Tromenade  Con-  I 
certs  in  London  (Aug.  10-Oct.  19):  Mac-] 


udice  against  the  wrist  watch,  although 
some,  conservative  by  nature,  are  still 
faithful  to  vest  or  trouser  pocket  with 
metal  chain  or  leather  string.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  hair  of  a  mother, 
sister,  grandmother  or  maiden  aunt  \v;is 
woven  into  a  watch  chain.  Curious  dis- 
coveries about  wrist  watches  have  been 
]  made  ,  in  England.  We  quote  from  a 
!  contributor  to  the  London  Daily 
j  Chronicle. 

"I  know  an  officer  on  whose  wrist  no 
-  watch   will   work   properly;    the  same 
i  watches,  transferred  to  another  soldier's 
i  wrist,  regain  their  composure  and  ke?p 
|  time.     In   another  instance,   the  same 
watch    will    persistently    gain   on  one 
man's  wrist  and  as  persistently  lose  on 
(another.    The  obvious  suggestion  is  that 
some  emanation  from  the  wearer's  body 
j  is  responsible;  but  could  this  possibly 
reach  the  works  through  double  cases, 
and  even  if  it  did.  could  it  have  this 
disturbing  effect?   The  wrist  watch  that 
I  am  wearing  now  would  never  keep 
time    for   its   previous   owner,    but  it 
serves  me  faithfully,  and  I  have  had 
nothing  whatever  done  to  it." 

There  are  strange  stories,  beliefs, 
superstitions  about  clocks,  whether  the 
clock  was  the  one  that  stopped,  never 
to  go  again,  when  the  old  man  died;  a 
cuckoo  clock  that  is  prophetic  or  ironi- 
cal in  some  households;  the  kitchen 
clock  that  went  with  the  old-fashioned 
oven  built  into  the  wall;  or  some  French 
clock  inserted  firmly  in  the  body  of  a 
goddess,  demi-goddess,  lady  at  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Monarch  leering  from  re- 
spectable New  England  mantelpieces,  a 
clock  for  barbaric  ornament  and  not  for 
domestic  use.  There  are  men— we  sym- 
pathize with  them— that  cannot  endure 
a  clock  in  bedroom  or  study.  The  tick- 
ing, whether  it  be  slow  or  fast,  is  ir 
fating;  it  recalls  a  page  in  the  old  read- 
ing book  about  each  second  hastening 
us  to  the  silent  tomb.  Thus  time  is  for* 
gotten  in  the  thought  of  eternity,  and  to 
the  meditative  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
Waterloo,  Gettysburg  and  the  Marne 
are  synchronous. 


■  Jnrs.   Langley's  emeraln  was  sto'/n. 

!ft  was  the  second  finest  emerald  in  the 
world,  worth  at  least  $500,000.  She  felt 
badly  about  the  loss,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Irfingley,  for  a  Russian  Prince  had  In- 
trusted it  to  him  for  safekeeping,  it 
was  all  that'was  left  the  prince  after 
the  riotous  scenes  In  Russia,  and  ho 
would  soon  be  in  New  York  to  claim  it. 
Mrs.  Langley  could  not  resist  tempta- 
tion. She  wore  ■  it,  '  and  her  women 
friends  were  envious. 

John  Gordon  Smith,  the  famous  crim- 
inal- lawyer  and  the  husband  of  an  old 
fashioned  woman,  vvho  had  made  him, 
was  searching  for  the  thief.  In  his  em- 
ploy was  Mrs.  Van  Duyser,  the  detective. 
Who  according  to  the  susceptible  Mc- 
Clellan  was  like  a  rose  garden.  She 
was  also  described  as  having  personal- 
ity; she  was  classed  with  Theda  Bara; 
srfs  was  described  as  a  pippin.  Smith 
planned  cleverly,  as  he  thought,  with 
had  to  find  the  thief  at  Mrs.  Langley's 
ball.  As  Mrs.  Smith  was  going  into  (he 
country,  Mrs.  Van  Duyser  was  to  at- 
tend the  ball  as  Mrs.  Smith;,  but  Mrs. 
Van  Duyser  did  not  attend  the  ball,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  was  there.  Strange  things 
happened.   The  emerald  was  found. 

There  are  other  characters  in  the  play; 
the  butler,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  Mrs.  Langley  by  Mrs.  Van  Duyser; 
Betty,  who.  was  loved  by  Billy,  but 
Hilly,  noble  fellow,  seeing  she  loved  Mc- 
Clellan  never  told  his  love,  he  loved  her 
so.  Add  a  stenographer,  who  seemed 
amused  by  Mr.  Smith's  callers  at  the 
office,  and  Quinn,  who  finally  took  trie 
thieves  in  charge. 

Miss  Robson  in  her  familiar  farcical 
manner  succeeded  where  Mr.  John 
Gordon  Smith  would  have  failed.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  one  audience,  filling 
the  theatre  the  first  night  of  the  sea- 
son, laughed  uproariously  at  every  line, 
at  every  gesture,  at  every  facial  twist 
and  contortion.  It  took  the  piece  frank- 
ly as  a  farce,  did  not  question  probabil- 
ity, was  amused  by  Mrs.  Smith's  be- 
havior at  the  ball,  sympathized  with 
her  in  the  scenes  with  the  detective,  re- 
|  joiced  in  her  triumph. 

Mr.  Caruth  was  appropriately  gruff  in 
manner,  indifferent  in  speech,  toward 
his  wife  until  he  saw  the  emerald  she 
had  found;  then  he  became  uxorious. 
Miss  Conrad  did  her  best  to  live  up  to 
McClellan's  glowing  description  of  her. 
After  the  third  act  Miss  Robson  made 
a  little  speech  in  which  she  expressed 
her  joy  at  being  again  in  "dear  old 
Boston."  She  referred  to  the  Empire 
Theatre  Company  and  invoked  the  bless-  \ 
ing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  audience.  j 


In  Napier's  "History  of  the  Penirfsular 
War"  is  a  remark  that  must  strike  the 
English  of  today  as  terribly  true:  "In 
the  beginning  of  each  war  England  has 
to  seek  in  blood  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success;  and,  like  the 
fiend's  progress  towards  Eden,  her  con- 
quering course  is  through  chaos,  fol- 
lowed by  Death!" 


S*p4  l:lV* 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hollis  Street  Theatre:  .  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "A  Little  Bit 
Old-Fashioned,"  a  "melodramatic 
farce"  in  four  acts  by  Anna  Nichols. 
Produced  by  Augustus  Pitou  (Inc.) 

John  Gordon  Smith  Burr  Caruth 

,   Stenographer  Lillian  Harmer 

Dowel!  with  a  piano  concerto:  Henry  F.  j   Terry  MtfWta-  ^Smith 


Gilbert  of  Cambridge  with  his  Comedy 
Overture  on  Negro  Themes;  John  A 
Carpenter  with  his  "Adventures  in  £ 


I  Betty  Warrington... 

Billy  Burrows  

:Mrs.  Langley  

[  Mrs.  Van  Duyser  

Mrs.  John  Gordon  Smith. 


.C.  A.  Winters 

 Jesma  Shattuck 

 Edith  Conrad 

 May  Kohson 

,  J.  A.  Kienian 

 Henry  Lester 


Prussian  Courtesy 

This  story,  known  to  many  Americans, 
has  just  made  its  way  to  -England, 
where  it  is  told  as  illustrating  the  char- 
acteristic attitude  of  the  Prussian  mind 
toward  women.  Some  years  before  the 
war  a  group  of  prominent  Germans,  with 
their  wives,  visited  the  United  States. 
On  their  return,  someone  asked  how 
they  liked  the  sleeping  cars  in  America. 
"We  found  them  comfortable,  but  our 
wives  didn't  like  climbing  up  to  the  upper 
berths." 

A  Prussian  teacher  of  musical  compo- 
sition once  introduced  us  to  his  second 
wife  in  Berlin,  after  the  lesson  was  over. 
He  was  apparently  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, fairly  well  educated,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Vossische  Ztitung  as  a  music  critic. 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  at  the  time  study- 
ing with  him.  As  the  wife  left  the 
room  Mr.  Urban  remarked :  "Handsome 
woman,  what?  She  is  a  good  housewife. 
And  I  am  kind  to  her.  I  take  her  with 
me  to  the  beer-hall  almost  always  once 
a  week." 


"W.  C.  T." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  life  is  personal 
acquaintance  with  "W.  C.  T." 

Unknown  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  I 
have  also  held  for  that  gentleman  a  cer- 
tain regard  until  lately,  when,  in  the 
words  of  Detective  Twombley,  he  com- 
mitted "a  jolly  little  faux  pas"  In  the 
matter  of  invitations  to  an  outing,  or 
walking  tour,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

"W.  C.  T.'s"  letter  this  morning  Is 
wonderful;  he  was  with  Mr.  Johnson  in 
spirit,  yet  the  learned  sociologist  must 
have  gained  from  that  letter  some 
j  glimpse  of  the  deeper  feelings  of  a  fellow- 
man  which  may  be  reflected  later  on  in 
his  colossal  work,  if  published. 

Although  but  a  member  of  the  "Under 
Forty  Division"  of  the  World  Wags 
Contributors'  Club,  surely  I  am  at  one 
with  those  of  the  club's  more  mature 
members  who  know  W.  C.  T.  in  believing 
th'at  the  patience  and  courage  with 
which  he  has  fought  a  physical  handicap 
will  eventually  bring  him  into  "the  open 
road"  once  more. 

Boston,  Aug.  26.      SOUTH  STREET. 


Pratt,  Ri  Jon  and  Angela  Cavalli 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  native  of  Chelsea  and  resident  there 
for  manv  years,  r  have  read  with  much 
Interest  your  articles  on  my  townsman, 

I  the    great    American    traveler,  Daniel 

1  Pratt. 

I  confirm  Or.  prockett's  diagnosis  that 
Daniel  was  a  "smllelcss"  man.  He  died 
in  Boston,  I  think,  In  1S7S.  t 

Some  years  ago  I  road  In  the  Herald 
an  account  of  the  finding  in  a  barroom 
of  a  batterer;  pewter  pitcher  presented 
jGen.  Pratt  by  some  of  his  admirers. 
It  might  be  aMgood  time  to  reproduce 
the  article  if  you  have  It  Indexed. 
I  Are  we  to  hear  from  Mr.  Herkimer 
[Johnson  on  the  only  Daniel?  They  must 
i  have  had  much  in  common. 
!  Tom  Ri  Jon  Elliot  I  saw  much  of  In 
the  70's.  Unless  the  weather  was  tooli 
inclement  ho  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
\l  om  Ri  Jon.  who  whirled  a  perambula- 
]tor,  in  which  was  a  baby,  presumably 
la  young  Elliot,  and  a  supply  of  "vol-, 
canoes." 

How  many  of  your  leaders  remember 
Angela.  Cavalli,  a  little  old  woman, 
probably  Italian,  who  played  a  wheezy 
organ  in  the  downtown  streets  in  the 
70's?  She  had  a  framed  certificate,  I 
think,  in  the  French  language,  certify- 
ing to  something  or  other,  on  which 
was  displayed  a  bronze  medal.  She  was 
credited  with  owning  the  conventional 
"block  of  brick  houses." 

POWDER  HORN  HILL. 


Don't  Waste  Paper! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  waste  paper!  Why  use  en- 
velopes? For  all  ordinary,  casual  cor- 
respondence fold  a  page  twice,  or  a 
sheet  thrice,  and  fasten  with  a  drop  of 
gum  where  a  wafer  was  placed  before 
you  were  born,  or  envelopes  handled. 
A  few  "ladies  of  importance"  (to  use 
Dante's  classification)  promised  to  set 
the  fashion— like  Mr.  J.  L.  G.— but  alas! 
the  "Old  'Un"  has  no  means  of  knowing 
if  they  have  kept  their  word.  Let  this 
remind  them  of  it,  as  they  all  read 
you  and  give  a  hint  to  Id  genus  omne 
who  like  to  follow  such  examples  and 
who  want  to  help  win  the  war. 

Boston.  THE  OLD  'UN. 


it?*  3 


"Hitchy  ICoo,"  that  Jazzy  and  hilari- 
ous vehicle  which  carries  Raymond 
Hitchcock  through  an  uproarious  even- 
ing of  fun,  has  come  ba?k.  Not  that 
"Kitchy"  was  ever  in  danger  of  being 
djwn  and  out— "Not  at  all!  Not  at 
nil  "  as  Mrs.  Chestnut  Hiii  says  so  ef- 
fectively in  one.  of  its  stiver  nonsense 
scenes.  It  has  just  come  back;  that's 
all 

It  nrrived  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
last  night  and  was  boisterously  wel- 
come! by  an  r.udience  that  filled  the 
house.  Tt  Is  now  "Hitchy  Koo— 1918"— 
a  second  edition,  .  revised,  improved, 
brought  up  to  date;  lines  and  lyrics  by 
Glen  McDonough,  music  by  Raymond 
Hubbell,  interpolated  numbers  by  Har- 
old Orlob. 

The  plot,  If  one  ever  existed,  Is  glee- 
fully "amputated"  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in 
the  second  scene,  ably  assisted  by  Elean- 
lor  Sinclair  and  Ray  Dooley,  and  then  the 
many  clever  singers,  dancers  and  fun- 
I  makers  move  from  scene  to  scene  all 
[around  the  map— from  the  rubber  plants 
[of  Brooklyn  to  Babylon  and  Tokio  with 
[changes  as  sudden  and  bewildering  as 
the  news  from  Russia— only  "Hitchy's" 
j  shifting.?  bring  only  joy  and  no  tragedy, 
except  when  Roy  Cummlngs  comes  down 
the  aisle  offering  a  play  he  has  written. 
Hitchcock  puts  it  on  right  there  and  to 
lend  it  kills  ail  the  characters  in  a  wild 
west  saloon. 

!  There  are  life  and  beauty,  fetching 
music,  brilliant  costumes,  excellent 
dancing  by  both  girls  and  boys.  The 
"chorus  under  -'0"  makes  you  believe 
its  title  is  true,  by  the  lithesomeness,  | 
slenderness  and  youthfulness  of  Its 
members,  while  their  war-tlmo  conser- 1 
vatlon  of  cloth  by  frequently  wasting 
no  material  on  tights  from  the  tops  of 1 
their  low  stockings  to  somewhere  above  ] 
their  knees  adds  convincing  evidence. 

Description  of  the  scenes  is  impos- 
sible in  these  days  of  saving  white 
paper.  Their  happy  wanderings  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood.  In  their  | 
varied  characters  rare  entertainment  is 
given  by  Charles  Howard,  Earl  Ben- 
ham,  Gene  Tyne,  June  Roberts,  Flor- 
ence O'Denishawn,  Anne  Murray,  Ed- 
na Lindsey,  Lucille  Darling,  Laura 
Maverick  and  Ruth  Mitchell. 

Among  the  new  songs  "How  Can  You 
Tell?"  composed  by  Harold  Orlob  and 
sung  by  Miss  Tyne  and  Mr.  Benham 
won  particular  and  deserved  success. 


[  As  Mr.  Eugene  Gollghtly.  the  cider, 
walled  In  streets  of  Boston  he  saw 

•shop  windows  displaying  chocolate 
drops.  Mexican  kisses,  wafers,  Turkish 
Delight,  cocoariut  kisses,  marshmallowa, 
fudge,  gum  drops,  caramels  and  other 
sweet  stuff  in  heaps.  Looking  into  the 
shops  he  saw  buyers  three  deep  at  tho 
counters  and  young  women  with  fan- 
tistl.il  coiffures  filling  and  tying-up 
boxes.  Golightly  smiled  bitterly,  for 
that  morning  at  the  Porphyry  a  waiter 
had  bnught  lilm  a  spoonful  of  granu- 
late! sugar  wrapper!  In  paper  for  hie 
coffee. 


The  Herr  Doktor  Als  Gott 
There  are  some  good  stories  !n  Lady 
Jephson  s  "notes  of  a  Nomad."  she  was 
at  Mannheim  when  the  war  broke  out, 
but  many  petty  annoyances  there  did 
not  make  her  forget  the  courtesy  shown 
by  certain  German  physicians.    One  of 
1  these  has  since  been  penalized  for  his 
I  kindness  towards  persons  stranded  In 
Germany.    He  was  the  leading  doctor 
of  the  place,  having  many  patients,  and 
he  was  not  noted  for  his  modes'y. 

"When  the  little  English  church  above 
was  orcned  he  was  one  of  the  invited^ 
Some  one  asked  him  afterwards  what 
he  thought  of  the  ceremony.  'Ach!'  sal* 
I  he  'I  felt  very  shy.  You  see,  the  bish- 
op' pr%ached  tibout  the  healing  waters 
of  Nauheim.  and  be  said.  "But  we  must 
none  of  us  forget  the  Great  Physician. 
Naturally,  I  felt  bashful.'  " 

Collectors  of  curious  epitaphs  may  add 
this  one  seen  by  Lady  Jephson  in  tu 
porch  of  a  Gloucestershire  church: 
Under  a  Stone 
Peue.ith  this  Wall 
Lie  eevernl  of  the  Sandersea. 
Further  particulars 
On  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Amen. 


iTOERIENCr 
!    AT  MAJESTIC 

[•  ^eorre  V.  ftobart's  modern  morality! 
Comedy  drama.  "Experience."  which 
(played  for  nine  weeks  at  the  Shubertl 
frheatre,  three  weeks  at  the  Boston 
topers.  House  and  four  weeks  at  xe 
iV.'ilbur  Theatre  during  the  season  or 
Ilftlo-IG.  opened  a  three  weeks  return 
mgagement  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  yes- 
■e rdav  with  a  special  Labor  day  matinee. 

■  The  production,  which  closed  its  stay 
lero  three  seasons  .ago  when  far  from 

-.laving  exhausted  its  popularity,  is  on  |l 
;he  same,  elahorats  r?cale  a3  when  first 

ktaged.  .  _  ; 

'  Spectacular  in  each  of  Its  10  episodes.* 

/•Experience"  unfolds  the  adventuresf 
the  average  youth  of  today  mtel3  wheni 

he  sets  out  from  his  country  home  to! 

Conquer  the  big  city.  The  character. 
Youth.  Is  well  portrayed  by  Raymond 
Van  Sickle.  In  the  role  of  Experience, 
Duncan  Penwarden  seems  to  have  found 

'his  forte.  Floy  Murray  acts  the  part, 
i  of  Love  in  able  fashion,  while  Ebba 
'  Andrus  is  much  at  home  In  both  the 
[roles  of  Excitement  and  Frailly.  Win-] 
'iarr.  Belts  of  the  original  cast  does  jus- 
t  tlce  to  the  part  of  Grouch  and  Guy  Col- 

■  lins  to  Ambition.  Frazer  Coulter,  long 
f  a  skilful  portrayer  of  such  characters, 
■plays    Wealth    with    marked  reality. 

Marie  Home  shows  skill  in  the  role  of 
Pleasure. 

All  through  the  production,  the  sup- 
porting cast  is  strong,  even  though  sev- 
eral of  the  players  appear  in  two  and 
three  parts.  The  songs  and  cabaret 
music  are  excellent. 


London  for  France's  noil 
Six  pullet  ens*. 
Fresh  Laid. 
A  City   Man's  Willing  Effort. 

For  Statistical  Bores 

"It  1b  estimated  that  In  12  months  the 
net  result  of  multiplication  from  a 
pair  of  rabbits  will  be  240  progeny,  and 
in  five  years  there  will  be  1.800.000  de- 
i  scendants." 


Nobel  Prizemen 

An  Englishman,  commenting  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  disposition  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  money  awarded  to  him  in 
1906,  figures  that  at  5  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  for  12  years  the  sum  now 
■amounts  to  £14.726.  Lord  Raylelgh  gave 
his  Nobel  money  to  the  Cavendish  Lab- 
oratory: Maeterlinck  endowed  a  French 
literary  prize;  Rabindranath  Tagore  set 
his  aside  for  educational  work  in  India, 
;  while  Sir  W.  R.  Cremer.  a  poor  man, 
jgave  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  received 
in  1903  to  further  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace. 


Saints  and  Airmen 

(    "She  name  of  St.  Michael  has  been 
[given  to  a  new  Roman  Catholic  guild  for 
■  airmen  as  the  patron  saint  of  flying 
I  men.   In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  nominated 
the  prophet  Elijah  for  thai  holy  and 
comforting  office  on  account  of  his  just- 
Hy   celebrated   ascent   to   heaven   in  a 
chariot  of  fire.     The  choir  will  now 
I  sing:  "Where,  oh  Where,  is  the  Good 
Elijah?"  Then  there  was  Enoch,  who 
was  "translated"— but  how? 


Inter-Dependence  Day 

It  appears  that  the  honor  of  renaming 
the  Fourth  of  July  "Inter-Dependuncej. 
Day"  belongs  to  Mrs.  Victoria  Wood- 
hull  Martin.    She  telegraphed  the  sug-j> 
gestlon  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Lon-, 
don  In  July,   1917.     Her  name  means  , 
nothing  to  the  younger  generation,  but; 
«ome  of  us  remember  when  \lctoriaj 
Woodhull  and  Tennessee  Claflin  of  Ne^ 
1  York  were  frowned  on,  derided,  can-( 
catured.  abused,  as  apostles  of  female, 
suffrage  and  free-love. 

Patriotic  Catalogues 
Even  the  catalogues  of  second-hand 
books  may  furnish  material  to  the, 
future  historians  of  the  war.  A  cata- 
logue published  recently  in  an  English 
provincial  town  contains  this  item: 

"Reprisals.    Straubes  Plan  of  Berlin, 
linen  24  by  24  in.,  useful  for  any  Mem-  | 
ber  of  R.  F.  C.  or  R.  N.  A.  S.,  gratis  and  j 
post  free  to  any  man   in   above  ser-  ' 


The  American  Invasion 
There  is  one  Englishman  that  is  not 
tufficlentlv  grateful  to  the  American 
army.  He  has  written  to  a  London  Jour- 
nal "deploring  the  "heavy  invasion  of 
American  words  and  phrases — all  hid- 
eous." He  objects  particularly  to  "hike." 
"rooter,"  and  "in  with  both  feet" — "tho 
sort  of  thing  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened.'' 

A  more  sympathetic  and  tolerant  Eng- 
lishman observes  that  the  Americans  in 
France  are  leaving  their  mark,  not  only 

I  on  the  Germans  but  on  current  speech. 

I  "We  are  all  talking  of  'the  pocket'  to- 

!  day  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  flight  we 
talked  of  air  pockets:  but  this  new 
pocket  Is  straight  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  gold  miner.  We  are  picking  up 
Americanisms  right  and  left.  The  Irish- 
man begins  his  sentence  with  •Sure,'  as 

I  the  Puritan  opened  his  with  'Verily: 
but  'Si. re.'  as  now  used  by  our  men  Is 

la  slmrle  affirmative:  an  Americanism 
come  to  the  homeland  to  roost.  In  a 
.    little  t-uide  to  the  origin  of  war  phrasea 
America  would  have  many  entries.  We 
hustle    we  get  a  move  one.     And  our 

I  airmen  do  their  daily  'Stunts.'  'Push' 
for  offensive,  we  have  adopted,  and  t  ie 
Inelegapt  'cold  feet.'  Temporary  nerv- 
ousness we  called  'getting  the  vwnd  up.' 
'.  But  the  phia.se  is  undergoing  modirKa- 
tion.  A  military  brother  has  come 
w  ith  the  new  term,  and  in  an  hour  his 


Janet  Adair,  in  song  recitations,  as- 
sisted at  the  pinno  by  Miss  Adelphl,  is 
the-  chief  feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  large  audience  that  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  approval. 

Miss  Adair  adds'  to  the  effectiveness  of 
her  act  by  two  excellent  gowns  that  she 
wears  becomingly.  The  comedienne  has 
a  delightful  personality  and  excels  as  a 
dialectician.  Her  songs  gave  especial 
satisfaction. 

A  feature  is  the  new  act  of  Hermlne 
Shone  and  .  company,  in  "The  Best 
Seller."  This  act  has  the  stamp  of  nov- 
elty and  there  ia  the  refreshing  feature 
of  a  new  idea.  The  chief  characters  are 
introduced  from  the  pages  of  three 
books  by  the  Red  Cross  Girl  who  im- 
portunes the  casual  male  to  purchase 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  cause.  The 
audience  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
roaring  giant,  the  "bad"  woman  and  the 
passionate  lover.  The  piece  is  delightful 
in  Us  burlesques,  for  there  is  never  a 
serious  litomeut.  Miss  Shone  played  with 
the  art  of  the  true  comedienne.  The 
same  complin. ent  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  her  colleagues.  Her  associates 
were  Ainsley  Lambert,  Bessie  Mulligan, 
Regan  Houston  and  John  Lee. 

Other  acts  were  Dooley  and  Sales  In 
their  hardy  perennial,  "Will  Yer,  Jim?"; 
I  Lester  Sheehun  and  Pearl  Regay,  in  an 
episodic  dancing  act  in  which  Miss 
Regay  excelled  In  an  Interpretative  sense 
as  well  as  in  lleetness  of  foot  and  phys- 
ical charm;  Hallen  and  Fuller,  in  an  al- 
legorical satire  on  fame;  Stan  Stanley 
and  company,  who  gave  pleasure  in  the 
dryness  of  his  wit  and  sallies;  Harry 
and  Grace  Ellsworth,  in  an  excellent 
dkneing  act,  and  Fern-Bigelow  and 
KUag,  In  pantomime  and  acrobatics. 


At  the  Club 

"I  think  the  Germans  should  go  north 
of  the  Vesel." 
"Some  people  pronounce  it  'Vail.'  " 
"Quite  so;  and  some  people  pronounce 
Paris  'I'aree.'  " — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

s   A  Canadian  in  London  longed  for  a 
^Universal  language,   plus  uniform  pro- 
Jjnounciation  after  he  heard  persons  "ex- 
perimenting"  with   the   names  of  for- 
eign places.    "No  two  men  pronounce  a 
liname  exactly  alike.    Each  adds  trim- 
^mings  of  his  own.    It's  bad  enough  with 
^Englishmen,    but    when    one    hears  a 
^Frenchman — well,  it  doesn't  sound  like 
.<  school  geography  at  all.    Mark  Twain 
I  says  somewhere  that  foreigners  always 
pronounce  better  than  they  spell.  Seems 
I  to  me  t'other  way  about." 


A  Suit  for  Airmen 

Was  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  intention, 
eight,  years  ago,  of  an-  air-inflated  suit 

■j  for  airmen,  ever  put  into  practical  use? 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  described  the 
suit  in  .i  technical  journal  and  drew  his 
town  diagrams.  A  helmet  of  rubber  was 
inflated  on  the  crown,  round  the  back 
and  over  the  collarbone.     The  padding 

j  on  the  shoulders  was  high  enough  to 

^  cushion  oft  the  worst  of  a  wrench  side- 
ways. Rolls  of  rubber  were  placed 
under  the  chin.   Mr.  Kipling  argued  that 

*;  protection  about  the  head  and  shoulders 
might  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  in  a  fall  from  10  to  50  feet. 


f 

I    ft  is  a  pity  that  "Matthew  Arnold  did! 
I  not  live  to  see  the  war;  for  he  would.!  ' 
When,  have  blotted  out  with  a  hanging 
I  head   these  lines  from   his    "complete  d 


Boys  Born  in  May 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  belief  that 
hoys  boin  In  the  month  of  May  are!, 
cruel  by  nature?  In  Notes  and  Queries) 

for  June,  Mr.  John  T.  Page  says  that 
he  was  born  In  May,  "and  as  I  look 

back  Into  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I 
am  often  horrified  to  recall  many  acts 
of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  me,  and  at 
my  instigation,  on  birds  and  animals.  M 

I  seem  to  have  delighted  In  Jfhese  acts, 
of  cruelty  until  I  was  about  12  years| 
old.  when  they  ceasedT"   Mr.  Page  addsf 
that  as    a  man  he    is  super-sensitive.! 
"I  cannot  now  kill  a  bird  or  an  animal; 
without    experiencing    most  polgnantn 
feelings  of  abhorrence  of  the  act."     .  ■ 
\re  not  nearly  all  healthy  boys  de-fc 
structlve  and  cruel?    They  were  In  ourl 
11' tie    village.     One    of    our  favorite! 
amusements  was  the  reckless  employ-8 
I  m»nt  of  sling  and  buckshot.   We  would i 
lie  on  the  roof  of  the  minister's  house 
[  on  Elm  street  and.  plug  horses,  dogs,  | 
'  farmers   In  carts   or  on  wood-sledges. 
,  just  to  see  them  Jump.    Nor  were  we 
then  aware  that  surprise  was  the  chief 
elertMtt  of  wit.    "That's  what  makes 
a  man  laugh  so  when  he  sit3  down  on 
a  bent  pin."    Riddling  the  windows  of 
a  sehoolhouse  was    almost    as  good 
Rport   as   tearing   off  thei  pickets  of 
D»acon  Rodman's  fence.    Hitting  Utile 
hovs'  heads  with  ice  balls,   not  snow 
balls,   was  a  favorite    winter  amuse- 
ment.   It  was  considered  a  good  Joke 
to  kidnap  a  youngster  at  night,  take 
him  far  Into  the  Bridge  street  grave- 
yard, and  than  run  away  from  him. 
Tormenting  cats  and   dogs   was  com- 
mon when  a  small  boy  was  not  easily 
caught.    The  slingers.  the  throwers  of 
I  ctner  missiles   and  the  tormenters  of 
anli,ial«  were  surely  not  all   born  In 
May    Nor  were  all  boys  born  in  May 
skilled  in  rude  or  ingenious  torturing. 

"Literally" 
The  author  of  a  leading  article  on 
Lord  Rhondda  was  taken  to  task  be- 
cause he  wrote:  "He  died  literally  in 
harness."  "It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  Ideas  and  of 
words  that  are  not  merely  different  but 
contrary,  opposite,  antithetical.  A  writer 
'  who  would  certainly  not  write  'black' 
when  he  meant  'white.'  does,  neverthe- 
less, write  'literally'  when  he  means 
■figuratively.'  And  this  most  patent  of 
blunders  remains  and  flourishes  when 
the  excusable,  nay  even  the  subtle,  are 
graduelly  being  excluded^  from  our 
rhetoric."  ' 

Has  not  usage,  erroneous  though  it 
be,  enlarged  the  meaning  of  the  word? 
Meanings  often  change  with  the  years. 
Take  "egregious."  It  originally  meant 
surpassing,  distinguished— one  chosen 
frmftf  herd.  An  Italian  dedicating 
•n'ntwWJpoem.  semg  to  a  woman  writes 
"alia"  egregla  slgr.ora."  "Egregious"  is 
now  usually  connected  with  wor.is  hav- 
ing a  t*d  sense  as,  "you  egregious 
ass."   •>'-  — ^» — t-t-^^ 


i-tn«clr»s 


to  "Good  Stories  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge," compiled  by  T.  Sclby  Henrey. 
has  much  to  say  In  praise  of  the  "chest- 
I  nut."  No  jest,  he  thinks,  is  so  stale 
that  it  is  not  new  to  someone.  In  other 
words,  at  least  one  sucker  is  born  every 
second.  In  this  anthology  there  are 
two  stories  told  by  Archbishop  Temple 
that  may  be  new  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. . 

Not  long  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Exeter,  he  was  warning 
in  the  main  street  of  that  city  when 


h  the  new  term,  ana  in  an  nour  m»    m  mam  ancci  m   mai.  vi.j  ««— 

ned  and  glfffd  sister  tells  you  that  'he  saw  an  evening  Journal  placard  ana 
J-ji  *,v  a  little  misad-*  the    newsbovs    shouting:  "Astounding 


.-Ts  badly  'winded'  by  a  little  misad 
enturc." 

Polychromatic  Eyes 
Does  any  one  read  Mrs.  Humphry 
Vard's  novels  today?  We  should  pre- 
er  to  look  again  at  Mr.  Max  Becr- 
.ohm's  caricature  of  her  and  Matthew 
krnold.  Turn  the  pages  of  "Eltliam 
fon--e."  On  one  the  eyes  of  the  her- 
e's cousin  aie  brown;  40  pages  fur- 
her  on  there  Is  mention  of  her  "deep 
awn  eyes";  a  few  pages  later  the  eyes 
ire  of  "a  bright  and  delicate  blue"; 
itill  later  in  the  book  she  looks  on  ua 
pvlth  her  "frank,  grey  eyes." 


the  newsboys  shouting:  "Astoundin„ 
statement  by  the  new  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter." He  bought  a  pap-jr  and  icau: 
"The  new  Bishop  of  Exeter  presided 
this  afternoon  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  and  made  the  astounding 
statement  tnat  he  had  never  been  drunk 
in  his  life." 

At  dinner  a  lady  sitting  near  Temple 
said:  "My  aunt  was  prevented  at  the 
last  moment  from  sailing  in  that  ship 
which  foundered  last  fcek,  would  you 
not.  Bishop,  "all  that  a  most  providen- 
tial Interposition?"  Temple  answered: 
"Can't  tell!  Didn't  know  your  aunt." 

Mr.  Honrcy  evidently  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  clergy.  Even  their  most 
familiar  wheeze.-:  find  a  place  in  his  an- 
thology. 


I  This 
of  new 


Doing  His  Bit 

legend  was  attached 


Affll't'»  sraTe  hMT*n  with  it"  l°nK 

'  Not  hi  Amerlrnn  riilearity. 
Nor  wordr  fjerninn  Imbecility 
i,lci>  nnr  hope  of  heroism  more. 

More  than  once  in  his  prose  and  poe..,  ■ 
the  gifted  Matthew  was  nothing  more  oi  i 
less  than  an  uncommon  scold. 

Yet  It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  put 
this  sentence  Into  the  mouth  of  his  Ger- 
1  man  visitor  to  England.  Armmiua.  Baron 
von  Thunder-Ten-Tronckh: 

••I  am  a  republican.  I  desire  a  repub- 
lic for  every  country  in  Europe.  I  be- 
live  no  country  of  Europe  Is  so  fitted  to 
be  a-  republic  as  Germany;  I  believe  her 
difficulties  are  from  her  Hohenzol  erns| 
and  Hapsburgs,  and  nothing  else  I  be- 
lieve she  will  end  by  getting  rid  of  these 
gentry."    But  this  was  written  In  1871. 

Ancient  T.  D's 

V\  •  en  Km*  George  visited  Wimbledon 
to  see  the  allotments  he  showed  a  royal 
interest  In  clay  pipes  that  had  been  tin- 
■  earthed  in  quantities.   Theso  pipes  were 
thous'M  to  be  relks  of  W»t~r!oo  -lavs 
(  ^    wig-curler  .was    also  unearthed.) 
Some    think    that    they    were  "plague 
pipes."   for   short   clays   with   a  small 
tulip-shaped  bowl  are  often  du*  up  al! 
over  England,  and  the  popular  belief  la 
that  thev  were  smoked  as  a  protection 
against  contagion   In  the  time  of  the 
Croat  Plague,  especially  by  those  oury- 
ing  the  dead.    We  r<"«I  som-.'  years  ago 
I  that  Elizabethan  pipes  were  found  at 
.  Lincoln's  Inn  during  tha  digging  of  a 
I  sewer     Their  bowls  were  ve.y  small 
nearly  on  a  direct  line  with  their  sterna 


phy  will  be  to  show  that  so  far  trom 
the  world  being  a  goddess  in  petticoats, 
it  is  rather  tne  aev.l  In  a  strait  waist- 
coat.—Coleridge. 

Misguided  Attentions 

Aa  the  World  Wags:  '  AJ| 

In  Julian  Street's  delightful  sketch  of 
an  American's  experience  with  an  Eng- 
llst  valet  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
intolerable  nuisance  of  the  valet  to  a 
man  of  any  independence.  The  nuisance 
becomes  more  Intolerable  when  you  real- 
ize what  a  help  a  valet  of  ordinary 
Intelligence  might  be  to  one  whose  fin- 
gers are  a  little  rheumatic,  whose  adi- 
pose accumulations  interfere  with  his 
!  easy  tying  of  shoes,  and  whose  slightly; 
weakened  memory  is  greatly  aided  by 
reminders  of  committee  meetings,  en- 
■  gagements  and  the  like.   The  usual  run 
of  them,  however,  promptly  unpack  your 
valise  and  deliberately  proceed  to  hide 
/everything.    Literally,  one  has  to  hunt 
for  almost  every  article  of  clothing.  An 
artist  friend  of  mine  had  to  go  out  and 
purchase  not  only  a  shirt,  but  other 
articles  of  clothing,  only  to  discover  the 
I  next   morning   bis    property  carefully 
hidden  away  In  an  obscure  drawer.  I 
had  to  wake  up  my  host  to  help  me  find 
.a  simple  nightgown  lhat  his  Idiot  had 
ingeniously  hidden.    The  chambermaid 
Is*  infinitely   better   in   arranging  your 
things;  in  one  respect,  however,  she  has 
never  been  taught  by  her  mistress  to 
a  properly  dispose  of  the  most  Important 
■"adjunct  of  going  to  bed.    If  you  have 
'.slippers,  they  are  properly  placed  at  the 
'foot  of  the  bed;  the  pitcher  of  Ice  water 
ijis  within  reach  and  not  hung  up  on  a 
hook  in  some  remote  closest  where  the 
■  valet   would    probably    hide   it.  Your 
nightgown  is  placed  upon  your  bed,  not 
i  In  the  proper   way,   unbuttoned,  face 
down,  with  the  hinder  portion  turned 
up  ao  that,  no  matter  how  sleepy  you 
may  be.  you  can  dive  into  it  without 
awakening.    Not  at  all1-    It  is  buttoned 
up.   folded   carefully  and  placed  face 
upward  on  the  bed.  conveying  the  hint 
that  you  had  better  repack  your  suit 
'  case   and    clear   out.     Why   can't  th* 
women    have    some    sense    about  this 
•jj  necessary  article  of  drees?       E.  S.  M. 
■\  Salem.. 


A  Dish  "Stranj 

correspondent  of  t 
surDrlsed.  if  not  t 


itnm  trunln  ;  i.i r 1 1  j 1  ii 
Suri  pv,  "n  now  cstahilfthmcn:  announc- 
ing iCats'  In  'he  ytny  of  'Lemon  Pic' 
and  the  :iumernu»  other  strnncely  named 
dcllrt-.cioa  dear  to  the  Canadian  Soldier." 

So  "J-rmon  pie"  In  ".uransely  named?" 
Is  it  possible  that  this  dish  is  unknown 
to  the  English  housewife?  She  may 
well  he  proud  of  her  damson  tart  and 
her  gooseberry  tnrti  but  lemon  pie 
when  It  la  skilfully  made  is  worthy  of 
being  pot  before  King  George  and  his 
royal  spou^*,  .  iSJFr 

The  English  housewife,  we  read,  now 
uses  the  phrase  "I  Butch  with  so-and- 
so,"  instead  of  say  Irs*  "Jones  |s  my  meat 
man."  In  a  Cambridgeshire  village  the 
butcher  sends  his  boy  about  fof  orders. 
If  they  warrant  It,  he  khls  the  sheep, 
if  the  customers  do  noO  bespeak  the 
whole  animal,  no  one  gets  anything; 
tho  sheep  is  not  killed. 

What  Is  the  '  Primus"  stove  which 
every  British  soldier  in  the  trenches 
longs  to  possets' 

'Eggs  and  doings'-  with  the  British 
•oldler  means  eggs  and  fried  chipped 
potatoes.  "Coffee  and  doings"  is  coffee 
and  rum. 


Peat  in  Boston 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

There  really  was  a  peat  Industry  once 
here  In  Boston  conducted  by  a  man 
named  Betteley.  We  used  to  burn  the 
stuff  In  an  ojjen  grate.  It  made  a  flame- 
loss,  glowing  Are,  like  coke,  excessively 
hot,  but  without  blaze,  crackle,  odor, 
or  any  other  traditional  quality  of  the 
literary  "fireside."  It  simply  "got 
there,"  like  George  Thacher's  bed  bug. 
Still,  I  would  far  rather  be  kept  warm 
all  winter  by  Its  imperfect  technic  than 
frozen  to  death  by  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  coal,  or  roasted  on  one  side  and 
frozen  on  the  other  by  wood. 

Hilton.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


Kultur  in  1773 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Kultur  had  Just  as  many  contemptible 
and  conceited  germ(an)s  breeding  in  it 
in  1773  as  today.  In  Jest  No.  1005  Joe 
Miller  ("JoA  Miller's  Jests,"  published 
in  17S9)  relates: 

"The  Bishop  of  Ermeland  lost  a  great 
portion  of  his  revenues,  in  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  part  of  Poland  by 
i lie  King  of  Prussia.  Soon  after  this 
event,  in  the^year  1773,  he  waited  on  his 
majesty  at  "Potsdam;  when  the  king 
<ed  him  if  he  could,  after  what  had 
ppened,  still  have  any  friendship  for 
n?  "Sire,"  said  the  prelate,  "I  shall 
ver  forget  my  duty  as  a  good  subject, 
my  sovereign."  "I  am."  replied  the 
king,  "still  your  very  good  friend,  and 
likewise  presume  much  on  your  friend- 
ship toward  me,  for,  should  St.  Peter 
efuse.  my  entrance  into  Paradise.  It 
hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  hide) 
ne  under  your  mantle  and  take  met 
,long  with  you."  "Sire,"  returned  the 
i  shop,  "lhat  will,  I  fef.r,  scarcely  be 
lossible;  your  majesty  has  cut  it  too 
Oiort  to  admit  of  my  carrying  any  cou- 
rt band  goods  beneath  it." 
Norwood.  W.  W,  EVERETT. 


||Maralhnn  u  ,.mer.  .     'They  a,nI<.le, 
j  and  acrobu's  in   their    absurd  basK 
i  brecchos         rw«ke.1  .-..ps.    Thev  would 
■un    i   footballer  to  death.    Thp  rtMk£ 
.stands   beside   fh„  ilon„.  ,,,.„,,   (|ct  , 
!  <"*  ground)  and  flic  ball  must  pass  over 
..that,  between  ihe    strikers  shoulder 
[and  knee.    The  target   is  probably  ,be 
same  size  an  at  cricket,  but  it's  a  fu|j 
loss.    The  striker  only  gets  a  ralr  hit 
now  and  then,   which  also  is  not  sur- 
prising  as  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
delivery,    and    ho    only    has   a    sort  of 
broomstick   in   his  hutid.     The  catcher 
stands  closer  than  mosl  wicket  keepers 
and  is  twice  as^uick.  and  is  padded  and 
masked  with  a  fencer's  helmet,  and  as 
for  the  umpire-he  bears  a  charmed  life 
The.V  all  must  suffer  from  palpitation 
of  the  heart." 

Mr.  Gilbert's  enthusiasm  hits  the  sky 
with  his  dosing  paragraph  : 

"I  am  going  as  often  as  I  can  I've 
been  bitten.  I  understand  now  why 
Americans  think  war  dull  and  uninter- 
esting.   They  are  used  to  baseball  " 

When   Mr.   Gilbert  and   King  Georsc 
attended  the  baseball  game,  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
British  sovereign  had  taken  part  in  an 
[Independence  day  celebratlton  remarked 
,that  George  III.  might  consistently  have 
jlet  off  fireworks  on  the  Fourth,  for  he 
isaid  to  John  Adams,  "the  first  minister 
of  the  United  States  accredited  to  him"  • 
"Sir.  T  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I 
was  the  last  to  consent  to  the  separa- 
tion,  but.   the  separation   having  been 
jmade,    and   having   become  inevitable 
T  have  always  said  as  I  say  now.  that 
II  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent power." 

I  How  is  this?  Thomas  Pincknev  of 
t-outh  Carolina  was  the  United  States' 
minister  appointed  to  Great  Britain  un- 
der Washington  in  1792.  When  did 
George  III  make  the  quoted  statement 
to  John  Adams?  T!ie  Chronicle's  state- 
ment is  misleading  in  one.  respect 
Adams,  it  is  true,  represented  this  coun- 
try in  France  and  England,  but  not  as 
minister  of  the  United  States. 


,s  t01"'  1,1  Australia  afterwards  as 
his  last  series  or  engagements.  When 
Wns  lie  last  in  Boston? 

Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  an  indefatigable  and 
agreeable  writer,  has  slate,!  that  a 
frlehd  said  unto  Irm:  "The  odd  tiling 
about  Cinquevalli  Is  that  he  always 
makes  me  cry."  Mr.  I.ucas  then  quoted  i 
W  illiam  Blake:  "A  tear  Is  an  intel- ' 
lectual  thing." 

How  Hazlil.l,  who  watched  with  udmi-  I 
ration    Indian    Jugglers    performing  In 
London  and  wrote  about  them  with  his  > 
own  peculiar  gusto  would  have  revelled 
in  the  performance  of  M.  Paul  Ciiique- 
valli,  whose  death  was,  fortunately,  sud-  I 
cien.    Renowned  in  Irs  profession,  linn-  - 
ored  and  beloved  by  all  that  knew  htm 
lie  knew  no  lingering  years  of  poverty' 
neglect,  obscurity  and  pain. 


Uneonscious  Humor 

We  spoke  recently  of  the .  polychro- 
matic eyes  of  the  heroine  in  one  of  Mrs 
Humphry  Ward's  novels.  A  corre- 
spondent reminds  us  that  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  in  her  "Treasure  of  Heaven  " 
describes  some  one  as  "bringing  home 
eight  Highland  bull  heifers  from  pas- 
ture." Miss  Stevens,  in  "The  Veil  " 
makes  the  full  moon  rise  and  set  in  less 
than  three  hours.  Even  Jane  Austen 
commits  queer  slips  in  "Emma."  Emma 
had  no  biolhi,  but  Knightly  is  repre- 
sented suddenly  as  her  brother.  ■  I 


The  stage  year  Book  of  1D1S,  recently 
published  in  London,  contains  a.  review  ; 
by  St.  Clair  Bayfield  of  the  American 
stage  froirf  November,  1916,  to  November 
WT.  Mr.  Bayfield  names  the  comedy 
'  Turn  to  the  Light,"  the  greatest  finan- 
cial success  of  that  season.  "The  st0i  y  ' 
is  chronicled  in  tint  'up  state'  comedv 
style  which  has  always  been  so  popu- 
lar." Praising  the  acting  of  Miss  Ruth 
<  hosier.  Mr.  Bayfield  epigrammatieally 
says:  "The  characters  are  true,  but  the  * 
pathos  is  threadbare."  The  plav  is  sup-  I 
posed  to  have  ornduced  over  $3.7)  0)0  in 
royalties. 

To  Mr.  Bayfield's  mind  "A  Successful 
alamity"  was  the  season's  best  plav  in 
polite  comedy  vein. 

By  a  slip  of  Mr.  Bayfield's  "pen    we  I 
•ead  the  praise  of   "John  Barrymore  as  I 
Col.  Ibbetson":  while  Lionel  Barrvmoro  I 
s   mentioned   as   Peter.      Mr.    Bayfield  1 
annot  account  for  the  failure  of  Ba-  I 
aillos     strong     play     "The  Torches.'* 
riie  Wandeier"  attracted  chiclly  b\ 
scenery,  dresses,  stage  mounting.,  and 
a  picture  of   oriental    sensuality  and 
voluptuousness." 

"It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is,  in  the  United  States,  no 
leoognized   successor  to  those  who  In 
times  past  have  stood  as  the  exponents 
of,  Shakesperian  and    other  first-class 
drama.    ...    At  present  there  is  no 
star  or  company  backed  by  large  funds 
capable  of  doing   repertory,  including 
Shakespeare,  with  an  organized  band  of 
players,  and  backed  by  a  sufficient  capi- : 
tal  to  mount  such  plays  adequately." 
Mr.    Bayfield  courteously  adds:  "This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  a  conclusion 
that  everything  is  too  much  awry  to 
allow  the  theatre  to  do  anything  but 
'get  by'  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war." 
I    "Some  of  the  best  plays  of  the  year 
[were  'The  Gods  of  the  Mountains,'  'Thev' 
[New  Word'  and  'The  Old  Lady  Shows 
lller  Medals';   'Bushido,'  an  adaptation 
from  a  Japanese  play,  and  'The  Rider 
(of  Dreams.'  " 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Bayfield  of 


Knows  "  Tins 

followed  immediate!}?  by  "Tho  Admira- 
ble   Criohton."    "Qunlily    Street"  and 
Tho  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals." 

A  committee  la  being  formed  among 
the  many  friends- of  tho  late  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  with  the  idea  of  erecting  a  bronze 
gilt  tablet  to  his  memory  on  the  wail  of 

„■'  His  Majesty's,  at  the  corner  of  Charles 
street  and  the  Haymarket.  Any  one  de- 
siring 1o  join  in  the  Memorial  Is  re- 
quested to  send  a  subscription  to  the 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  .Russell,  Bart.,  secre- 
tary of  the  Tree  Memorial  Committee, 
Gal-rick  Club.   Garrick  street,   W.C.  2. 

(  |  A  model  of  the  memorial,  designed 
by    his    lifelong    friend,    Mr.  .  W.  H. 

,  Romaine- Walker,  can  he  seen  at  the 
Matter's  offices,  C  Old  Bond  street. 
W.    The  department  of  woods  and  for- 

.  Jests  has  given  permission  for  the  erec-' 
tion  of  the  memorial,  and  Messrs.  Gros- 
I  smith  and  Laurlllard,  the  lessees  of  His 
Majesty's,    have  agreed   to   preserve  ii 

1  and  keep  it  in  order.    Mr.  Asquith  has  * 

•  consented  to  unveil  the  memorial.  It 


\i  c  aie  sorry  to  nun   air.   tsavneid  01 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  |the  opinion  that  Mrs.  Fiske  s  acting  the 

American  newspapers  about  the  death  apart  of  George  Sand  "added  to  the  mahy 
r.ir  tj_..i  r.-.  Jlaurels  she  has  obtained  upon  the  Amer- 


all  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  5  pub- 
a  remarkable  article, |  remarkable 
b>  cause  the  author,  Mr.  Bernard  Gilbert, 
proclaimed,  loudly  that  baseball  is  "the 
king  of  games";  that  cricket,  football, 
boxing  and  horse  racing  "fall  before  it." 
And  this  from  an  Englishman! 
Mr.  %Uilbert  is  also  a  blasphemer. 
'  i  icket.  as  its  lovers  admit,  is  cousin 
to  fishing;  most  enjoyable  lo  sec  on  a 
hot  day  upon  a  glassy  bank,  when  leis- 
urely attention  Is  given  for  a  few  sec- 

■  rids  every  flw,  minutes;  the  pastime  of 
ihe  idler.  Ninety-five  per  tent,  of  the 
nine  at  cricket  is  wasted  over  lost  hails-, 
wailing  for  the  bowler,  crossing  between 
"vers,   waiting    for   the   next  batsman 

md  delay  whilst  the.  ball  is  being  re- 
moved.   •>   *   •    Tjoth  cricket  and  fooi- 

>al|    are    doomed.      Baseball    is  alive. 

•  The  fielders  dance  about  in  sheer 
excitement  all  tho  time.'' 
There  Is  a  vivid  description  of  the 

■  ene  when  bases  are  full;  the  batter  is 
getting  ready  to  strike  at  his  third 

ball"— "and  (he  fielders  are  yelling  to 
trie  pitcher  to  send  them  the  ball,  for 
■"  aven's  sake,  and  the  umpire  is  watch- 
ing everybody  at  once,  and  spectators 
are  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices 

then  even  a  stolid  Englishman  grips 
his  seat  with  both  hands  and  shouts 
with  the  best.  It  is  as  exciting  as 
roulette,  prize-fighting,  lOoping-the-loop 
and  a  burning  hotel,  and  it  lasts,  without 
a.  pause,  for  two  hours." 

Mr.  Gilbert  explains  the  game  at 
length.  'It's  just  rounders  with  a 
cricket  ball,  and  the  '.striker'  has  a  bat 
like  a  policeman's  truncheon,  but  twice 
as  long.  *  *  «  The  ball  isn't  thrown 
at  a  runner,  as  in  rounders,  but  tow- 
ards one  of  the  fielders  who  stands  by 
a  base.  •  •  «  The  'pitcher'  standing 
Wi  feet  away,  pelts  the  bali  any  way  he 
likes,  and.  of  course,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
hitting,  especially  as  only  forward 
strokes  count.  •  •  •  The  .fielding  is 
amazing!  I  don't  know  how  to  describe 
it.  Of  course,  the  ball  is  seldom  hit 
very  far,  and  it  Is  heavier  than  a 
cricket  ball,  and  the  fielders  are  always 
within,  throwing  oistonce  of  the  bases, 
but  they  taKe  your  breath  away.  *  •  • 
.,-lILwI",^eL  m,,sl    blush  and 


of  Paul  Cinquevalli,  the  surprising  ju 
gler.  H  J  died  at  his  home,  Mostyn  road, 
Brixton,  on  July  14.  Born  at  Lissa,  Po- 
land, in  1S59.  the  son  of  a  miller,  he  was 
taken  to  Berlin;  the  family  moved 'for 
political  reasons.  When  he  was  13  years 
old  iie  ran  away  from  home,  purposing 
to  be  a  gymnast.  He  joined  an  acrobat, 
one  Cinquevalli,  and  took  his  name.  Be- 
coming proficient  and  conspicuous,  he 
earned  the  nickname,  "The  Little  Devil." 

His  first  appearance  as  a  gymnast  was 
at  Odessa,  where  he  performed  on  the 
high  wire  and  the  trapeze.  He  toured 
the  continent,  but  at  Petrograd,  then  St. 
Petersburg,  he  met  with  an  accident. 


ican  stage. 
Notes  About  the  Drama,  Music, 
Stage  Folks  and  Musicians 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  Arnold 
Bennett's  new  plav,  "The  Title"  (The 
Royalty,  London,  July  20),  as  a.  play,  is 
very  hollow  and  trivial.  "Indeed,  it  prac- 
tically ends  with  the  first  act,  and  is  pro- 
longed only  fjy  recourse  to  some  very  old 
farcical  dodges."  The  Gazette  admits 
that  >it.  Is  brightly  written,  ingenious, 
with  brisk  and  frank  satire  on  the  be- 
stowal of  honors;  with  "shrewd  digs  at 
the  government,  coming  somewhat- 
strangely  from  a  government  official." 
The  Times:  "Plenty of  unpretentious  fun, 
not  too  recondite,  about  honors,  lists. 


An  assistant  had  neglected  to  wipe  a  I  not   t0°  >'ec°ndite.  about  honors,  lists, 
bar.   There  was  no  net;   Swinging  H  orn  !  g0.  e'  nments>  "f .wspaper-owning  families, 
one    trapeze    to"  another.    "The    Little  1  s'  loolbo."  s,  modern  girls,  matrimony  and 
Devil"  (so  he  was  billed)  slipped  and  1  othe' '  "ot  ""familiar  topics.   The  over- 
fell.    His  disabled  wrist  and  otheu'  ln- ,  T°.rke*  wf ','d    camouflage    is  not  dis-, 
juries   kept  him  in   a   hospital   for  10  da'"(!?'      /he  vivacity  of  Aubrey  Smilh  - 
months.  The  wrist  was  nermanently  dis- 1  an"  Eva  *Ioo,'e    achieves  the  miracle  of 
abled.    His  career  as  an  acrobat  was|  'V.^ll^^. *  »»P<|.ra"nua ted  thyme  " 
over.  He  became  a  juggler.  r  ™e  Piuple  ^asl"    naapted  by  Charles. 

Wiieo  be  came  on  the  stage  in  Russia   '-«">'»:  f™™  Armont  s  and  Manoussi's  ■ 
for  the  first  time  as  a  juggler,  there  was'    ^  Chevalier  au  Masque"  (the  Lyric,  j 
dead  silence.    "It  was  as  though  I  hadl  I'ondon-  ,J,"!>'  K».   is  another  "Scarlet 
received  a   blow  in   the  face,"  he  re-l  f';?Pe''net  -(.clever,  busk,  picturesque, 

:  full  of  ingenious  device  and  hairbreadth 


corded.  "I  stood  petrified.  Then  from 
the  orchestra  arose  the  gentle,  impres- 
sive strains  of  the  Russian  Thanksgiv 


escape,"   After  each  adventure  the  hero 
leaves  his  signature  and  motto,  "J  lake 
ing  Hymn,  and  the  great*  audience°ft'lti  what   1  behind   him.  Chateau- 

on  its  kness  in  prayer,  in  gratitude  that  b,,and  is  introduced,  but  not  eating  the 


cn  its  kness  In  prayer,  in  gratitude  that  h,land  is  Ihl 
one  who  had  served  them  so  faithfully!  "teak  that  oears  his  name, 
had    been   snatched   fiom   death."  !     Jhe  Marquis  Chi  Lung  is  the  hero  of 

He  had  known  exciting  moments  1  "The  Chines©  Puzzle,"  by  Marian  Bower 
Performing-  on  a  trapeze  from  a  ballon,  iai'd  Leon  M.  Lion  (the  New  Theatre, 
he  was   carried   out.   to   sea.     Once   a !  London,    juiy    n)      The  critic   af  the 


limes  was  fascinated  by  his  prose  style. 
"He  cannot  call  a  pen  a  pen:  it  is  'your 
barbarian  writing  instrument.'  Ho  scat- 
ters apothegms  and  apologues  as  other 
men  scatter  cigarette  ash.  'Silence  is  of 
the  gods;  only  monkeys  chatter'— jthis 


from  so  sesquipedalian  a  prosaist  is  deli 


isf! 


roof  fell  in,  and  when  he  fell  on  a 
woman,  she  was  killed.  As  a  juggler 
before  the  Shah  of  Persia  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  he  happened  to  carry  an  as- 
sistant at  a  false  balance.  Unwilling 
lo  drop  him.  he  strained  himself  so 
tiiat  he  pctjred  from  the  stage  for  some- 
time, and  at  last  underwent  a  surgical  cious.  His  contempt  for  the.  fair  ser  1= 
operation.  j  unmeasured.    'The  tongue  of  a  woman* 

It  is  said  that  Cinquevalli,  humorous.  1  is  but  three  Inches  long,  yet  it  may 
apparently  simple  in  performance.;  slay  a  man  six  feet  high.'  So  when 
wouid  sp?nd  years  on  the  perfection  of,  women  attempt  to  talk  to  him  he  turns 
.1  trick.  Ho  worked  for  eight  years  01c  his  back  and  refers  them  to  his  secre- 
the  famous  feat  with  a  couple  of  bjl-  tary."  His  only  passion  is  -'ratittide  to 
hard  balls,  a  wine  glass,  and  a  billiard,  the  man  who  has  saved  the  tombs  o* 
cue.  At  least  two  hours  a  day  were  his  ancestors.  On  this  gratitude  the 
spent  in  practice  Before  the  per-,  play  hangs.  "The  Chinese  Puzzle"  was 
lormance  of  a  trick  he  would  practice!  produced  at  Liverpool  JuLv  1 
diligently  sometimes  eight  hours  thd  The  plays  of  J.  M.  Barrie'  are  to  be 
u  *iefo'e-  '  'published,  in  a  uniform  edition,  at  3s  6d 

He  first  appeared  in  London,  at  Coven  B  volume,  by  Hodder  &  Stouahton.  Lo.v 

December *1S8S   ^He  t  .enVtermined  u>         tH.2rst  on  .th»  li-t  being  "What 


might  be  suggested  that  an  additional 
and  appropriate  memorial  to  Sir  Her- 
bert could  be  secured  by  calling  the 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  (founded  by 
him  in  1901)  the  Herbert  Tree  Academv 

of  Dramatic  Art  The  Stage. 

A    perfect    copy    of   an  exceedingly 
scarce  morality  play.  "A  Ncw  Enterlude, 
Called     Thersytes."     consisting    of  17 
leaves  quarto,  printed  in  Lombard  streel 
circa  1550,  has  baen  sold  in  London  at 
auction  for  £21  ft. 
I     "The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  a  new 
play  by  Walter  Hackett.  was  produced 
at  the  Haymarket.  London,  on  Aug  1 
The  Times;  "Mr.  Hackett.  wilv-  old  the- 
I  atrical    hand   lhat   he    is,    prefers  the 
orthodox  stage  method  of  marked  con- 
trasts to  fine  shades,  or  anything  like 
a  real  'psychology'  (blessed  word)'  his 
Eimpleton  thus  starts  as  a  sheer  idiot 
who  could  never,  in  fact,  have  meta- 
morphosed   himself  into   a  man.  Why 
will  not  our  playwrights  give  their  pub- 
lic credit  for  appreciating  delicate  nu- 
ances? Novelists  do  it  freely,  and.  we 
believe,  sell  none  the  worse."  It  Is  a  , 
drama  of  villains  sending  wireless  code 
messages    to   U-boats    and    being   out-'  ' 
witted  by  Dennis  Eadie  as  a,  sub-lieu-' 
tenant.  "Also  there  are  the  humors  ot  ; 
limp    shipwrecked    travelers,  bo'sup»j| 
Irish  stewards,  and  other  maritime  de-  J 
lights,  but  the  real  fun  is  the  skipper.' 
Ke   is  always  roaring  for  more  grog, 
save  when  ha  is  quoting  from  the  'Good 
Book'  (which  reveals  many  hitherto  uiiM 
suspected  texts  in  support  of  grog)  or  1 
(after  burying  three  wives)  betraying 
a  heart  still  soft  for  the  fair." 

Cyril  Maude,  returning  to  England— he 
left    in    1916—  had    traveled    over  35,00qH_ 
miles.    He  told  a  reporter  that  most  0tH 
the  time-in  the  United  States  and  Aus-' ' 
tralia— he    had    played    Grumpy  (12J*.*J 
times  altogether  now),  "staving  off  pos-*^ 
sible  delirium  from  acting  the  same  part  ' 
too  often,  by  acting  Eecles  in  'Caste'  as 
well,  and  General  John  Regan,  and  tliti^a 
screen  scene  from  'The  School  for  Scan- 
dal.' "  Mr.  Maude  is  now  twice  a  giand-JU 
father.   His  American  son-in-law  is  in- 
the  American  army.  >. 

"L'Expenence  du  Docteur  l',orde.  "• 
played  at  the  Grand  Guignol.  Paris,  lells.-i| 
of  a  scientist  that  attempts  to  provetH 
the  existence  of  the  soul  by  killing  a  ] 
murderer  and  transferring  his  spirit  to'  ! 
a  student  betrothed1  to  the  daughter  of.*Nj 
a  rival  professor.  The  daughter  is  thenwl 
lured  to  a  laboratory  by  the  young  stu-'Jf 
dent,  who,  possessed  by  the  murderer's'.rjj 
spirit,  slays  her. 

Quinson's  little  subterranean  theatreSp 
in   Paris,   L'Abri,    is  said    to  combine 
safety,  novelty  and  elegance.      A  long, 
broad  staircase  leads  to  a  large  cellar, 
which  was  once  a  cafe-chantant. 

Here  is  the  story  of  "Le  Petit  Sao"') 
at    the    Varieties,    Paris:  "Georgette 
Chervais,  a  fashionable  woman,  decides 
I  from  snobbery   to  have  an  affair  with 
l.Iulian  de  Chateau-Fronsac.  but  insists  ' 
.[that  he  should  first  meet  her  husband.'  . 
They  form  such  a  liking  for  each  othei 
that  Julian  does  all  in  his   power  to 
.evade  Georgette  until  she  declares  that 
'her  husband  thinks  him  harmless,  which 
makes   Julian    furious.     But  Chervais 
artfully    evades    the    crisis,    and  even*? 
marries    Julian    to    his    wife's  sister, 
while  the  wife,  whose  jealousy  has  been 
aroused,    returns   to   her    husband  re- 
pentant of  the  fault  s..e  did  not  com- 
mit." 

Le  Sage's  "Turcadet,"  with  its  adven- 
I  tures  of  a  shady  financier  and  other 
swindlers  and  their  victims,  has  been 
revived  after  many  years  at  the  Comtdle 
Francai3e,  Paris. 

On  July  la  "Le  Coque  d'or"  ("The  Gol-  MB 
den  Cockerel")  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane    in    English    and    strictly    a.s    an  .« 
opera,    as    Rimsky-Korsakoff  intended. 
The   Pall    Mall    Gazette   said    Unit  the 
story   thus    moved    "with    more  ease, 
although  the  (imagination  was  not  stimu- 
lated in  the   manner  of  which  Karsa-ifs 
vina  had  the  secret."    Sylvia  Nelis  look'  I 
the  difficult  coloratura  part.     "Her  car"  H 
seemed  to  have  a  curious  antipathy  to 
the  interval  of  the  augmented  'second. 
which    Is    so    prominent    in    Oriental  ;i 
music,  for,  as  often  as  not.  she  Euro-  P 
peanized    the   scale,    especially-   in  the 
cadenzas."    The  Daily  Telegraph:  "It 
may  be,  sheer  fantasy  though  the  opera 
is — of  its  underlying  significance  which 
led  to  its  being  banned  by  the  Russian 
censor  we  know  nothing — that  lb"  com- 


h.J.i        tome  of  the  artists. 

,    w«dow  a  conservative  Eng- 
.      Tbo<  t  'music  who  has  for 
been  annoyed  by  the  We 
fiitoi  of  Berne.  Is  now  director 

ucation  along  the  lines  of  com- 
sation  in  France. 

iat  Saturday  s  column  it  was  noted 
-a  „,  3  edition  has  recently  been 
L  of  Beethoven,  with  a  pre  ace  in 
the  reader  is  told  that  l"«\\s»- 
distress  of  the  war.  so  cnmlnally 
cd  upon  the  German  peop  c. 
"en  appear,  as  a  f""^1?*"^"^ 
of  Lhhnowsky!"  Mr.  V^'*" 
writes-  "Mav  1  point  out  that 
contributor's  apostrophe  is  Perhaps 
appropriate  than  even  he  realized 
iAmons  Beethoven's  friends  and  adm.r- 
e„  was  a  certain  prince  who  not  onl> 
BSUrtained  him  frequently  but  made 
.Mm  an  annual  allowance,  and  this 
hbrlnce  was  Prince  Lichnowsk>. 
doubt  the  late  German  ambassa dor  is  a 
Elrcct  descendant,  '-tendon  Daily  Tele 

B  "'P  —\ 

T Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  now  over  .0 
"■years  old.  will  nive  recitals  in  England 
I  this  fall. 

IK   "Messrs.    Atigener   have    published  a 
little  pamphlet  on  the  Vaiiant^ReadhiSs 


i poser g i  who  haVe  not  made  roujii  In- 
! their  scheme  for  local  color.  P8'08.1^'"* 
.en  th„  voi'-e  up  for  "ascend.t in  coe.um 
and  down  for  "sepultus  est.  Put  cell  s 
%For  look  how  high  the  heaven  .s  in  com- 
parison with  the  earth"  combines  both 
Motions:  and  once.  In  his  anxiety  to  be 

the  deeper  one  of  tne  puw  —  ,ords 

mmmm 

of  the  «  »u-nwlfal.eSi    When  his 


slve  began  last  SaU.. -day  morning  obout 
3  and  we  have  transferred  our  eft  oris  for 
the  time  to  the  front,  where  we  st  ck 
cigarettes  into  the  mouths  of  the 
:  wounded  and  get  the  most  genuine  grat.- 
tude  you  can  imagine.  .  .  .  t"he  sur- 
geons like  them.  too.  and  smoke  them 
while  they  carve.  I've  seen  some  un- 
pleasant sights  and  heard  unpleasant 
sounds  and  smelled  unpleasant  smells, 
but  one  is  so  busy  and  every  one  so 
cheerful  and  patient  that  one  doesn  t 
mind."  ,     t  ;L 

'    The  air  raid  came  and  cut  short  the 
\  letter,  which  was  hastily  concluded  next 
morning.  .  ' 

The  "Ypres  story"  was  the  hic-cou„h 
story  which  appeared  in  your  column 
some  time  ago.  M.  L.  L. 

West  Medway. 
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eethoven's  Sonatas,  in  which  J.  S 
lock  shows  his  invariable  erudition, 
once  again  proves  himself  a  scholar 
iged  with  pedantry.  While  taking 
lamicl  as  his  chief  authority.  Mr. 
Ilock  has  carefully  examined  edi- 
i  too  numerous  to  mention.  His 
phlet  Is  far  more  interesting  than 
would  exoect  of  such  a  work.  and. 
though  an  -apparatus  criticus'  is  not 
Cone  shrewdly  suspects)  much  desired 
of  the  average  pianist,  this  one  should 
be  studied,  at  least,  by  all  those  who 
aspire  to  the  concert  platform." 

Gertrude  Elliott  will  begin  her  season 
in  London  early  this  month  in  "Eyes 
of  Youth." 

The  nighel.'ff  Russian  ballet  has  been 
performing  at  the  Lordon  Coliseum. 

Eugene  Walter's  melodrama  "The 
Knife."  has  passed  its  150th  perform- 
«ar.ce  in  London. 

The  bronze-qilt  memorial  tablet,  which 
will  be  affixed  to  the  wall  of  1  C?s  Majes- 
ty's Theaf-e  in  1,-mdon  hears  this  in- 
•terlpticn:  -This  Theatre  Was  Pounded 
in  iv'7  l»\  Herbert  Tree.  A 
Directed  bv  Mini  until  !lis  Dea 

Jullen  Torchr-t.  the  music  critic,  and 
journalist,  is  dead.  Por  some  time  editor 
of  L'Orpheon,  he  wrote  later  for 
l/Evenemenl  and  Conioedia. 

Gopsall    Hall   in    Leicestershire.  Eng- 
land,  owned  by   Kail  Howe,  has  been 
sold.  This  mansion  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  £100.000  by  Charles  .lennens.  known 
to  his  neighbors  as  "Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent."   H<-    was    friend    of  Handel, 
v.rote    <nieer    Uxts    for    him.    and  at 
Gopsall   portions  cf   "The   Messiah.."  if 
not  all  of  it.  were  written.  The  original 
manuscript  was  a  treasure  of  the  house. 
When  Jennem  died,  unmarried  in  1773.  s 
(  he   bequfathed    to    Lord    Aylesford  the£ 
whole  cf  his  music,  "and  the  organ  on 
which    Handel   played   when   he  was  a 
guest  at  Gopsall. 

Let  no  one  be  foolish  enough  to  snee'- 
at  our  "Tinperaries"  and  the  lik^. 
whether  made  ai  home  or  in  America. 
Of  course,  nearly  every  Tommy  wearied 
In  time  of  the  .■."•>;  which  v. as  always 
on  the  lip-  "f  o.  -.  contemptible  little 
army"  in  1S11.  Tint  was  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  its  huge  popularity.  At  the 
moment  its  equivalent  in  favor  with  the 
■real  American  arm:,-  is  a  song  called 
Over  There"— a  tunc  of  which  the  rigid 
jlimp!  r-ity   disarms  crr.'.l  Brt  U* 

"verV  ^simplicity  has  he'ped  -.o  make  its 
.-on. poser's  and  publisher's  fortunes 
The  truth  probably  is  that  really  gooi  [ 
march  tunes— like  other  tunes,  for  thai 
matter— are  ^prn.  and  not  made.  Th< 
best  of  Sousrs  have  a  rhythmic  impuls< 
and  >.\viii4  that  are  hard  to  beat.  But  ir| 
this  country  how  many,  in  the  last  t\v< 
decades,  have  approached,  say.  "Sol 
dlers  in  the  Park,"  for  downright  in 
lections  tunefulness  and  lilt?  There  ar 
some  of  us,  too.  who  easily  recall  t 
this  day  the  t  in  cry  strains  of  '  Tomni> 
Atkins  '   i  interpolated,  was  it  not,  int 

A  Gaiety  Girl"?)  and  "Soldiers  of  thd 
Queen. "    Cannot  one  of  our  "f rivolous'j 
composers  oblige  at   the    present    day! 'J 
■with   something  equally   taking   in  thri-.. 
tuneful  line?-London  Daily  Telegraph.  |. 

Londoner's  View  of 


a^tiQUe  1 ,1  e  the  executioner  if.  Sajorh^ 
mills  us  up  short  with  g.uesomely 
puns    us  .    ■     .„  if  our  boat 

realistic  sounds.    It  is  as  "l 

___R^rtS_- 
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a  misunderstanding  world   is  the  *ery 
ti-ing  to  be  expressed.   Again,  the  brass 
band  in  "Cockaigne."   the  kitchen  im 
nlements      in       Yaughan       Williams  s| 
and  the  mouth  organ  in  his 
symphony    are    the   very    stuff   out  of 
which  the  music  is  to  oe  made. 
■     roetrv  has  an  interesting  analogue  o 
i  this   imitation   of  external    sounds  in 
music.     The  "music  '  of  verse  is  oo 
SBbOe  a  thing  to  imprison  in  a  defin- 
ition, but  it  includes  such  suggestions  as 
the  fretful  <»  followed  by  the  smooth 
iouids  in  "After  life's  fitful  fever  he 
sleeps  well."  and  tne  hollow  vowels  of 
•  Toad,  that  under  cold  stone  ...  * 
r.ubtle  use  of  this  devise  makes  it  some- 
,  o,     and  '  times  state   facts,  .sometimes  hint  at 
Sh  1917-1  feelingc.     Thus,  in  "First  Murderer.- 
Safe  In  a  ditch  he  bides  with  twenty 
trenched  gashes  on  his  heaa"  we  hear 
the  reiterated  and  monotonous  blows  in 
the  alliteration  and  assonance  of  "twenty 
trenched;"  and  in  "Macbeth.-Here  lay 
"  runcan.  his  silver  skin  laced  with  Mi 
golden  blood."  the  level  antithesis  with 
its   balanced   euphony   contradicts  the 
broken  sense  of  the  words,  and  by  that 
contradiction  hints  at  the  turmoil  in  the 
sper.ker's  mind.     The  monotony  there 
and  the'  smoothness  here  arc  both  ex-  | 
ternal  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  are ; 
both  woven  into  it  for  a  purpose;  and  . 
this  is  much  what  music  does  when  it  \ 
calls  in  the  monotonous  hum  of  a  spin- 
ning wheel  to  accentuate  Margaret's  dull 
despair,  or  falsifies  the  Walhalla  motive 
to  hint  at  wiia*  Wotan  has  forfeited  by 
his  huckstering  spirit. 

To  reluiii  now  to  our  original  j 
questions.  As  to  Lucretius,  art  is  most, 
itself  when  ar'ists  are  most  themselves;) 
it.  m  the  morning  of  the  world,  they ' 
were  closer  than  we  sic  to  nature,  they 
wore  right  to  domesticate  the  skylark's 
unpremeditated  lays,  though  we  cannot. 
Beethoven  has  led  us  so  naturally  out 
through  the  woods  and  streams  that  we 
hear  the  cuckoo  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  landscape.  In  Handel's  time  singers 
sang  like  nightingales,  and  there  was 
^nothing  staitling  In  a  soprano  pretending 
to  be  one.  Mr.  Landon  llonald  might 
have,  but  has  not,  written  a  bravura 
song;  so  that  when  the  las*  word  was 
trilled  there  was  a  musical  pun  which 
neither  composer  nor  «ingcr  intended. 
Time?.  June 


Anecdote  for  the  Day 

Thirty  year1!  or  more  ago  Mr.  Swift 
MacN'eill,  a  courteous  member  of  Par 
liament.  was  frequently  portrayed  ii 
Punch  as  the  link  between  a  man  and 
a  corilla.  One  day  he  met  the  caricatur 
1st  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons  ;.hd  publicly  remonstrated.  The 
caricaturist  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr 
John  Burns  asking  him  if  he  had  no 
seen  Mr.  MacN'eill  spit  on  him.  Mi 
Burns  made  this  reply : 

"Dear  :  I  am  sorry'  to  say  I  die 

not  see  Mr.  .Swift  MacNeil  spit  upo 
vou." 


made  plain  that  the  horse  roust  go  •  that  I 

auto  and  tractor' were  supplanting  him  ; 
that  even  In  farm  work  the-  "mule  is  bet- 
ter ;  and  appearing  to  urge  that  every 
farmer  discard  horses,  get  a  fine  pair  of 

mules  and  go  to 'raising  thorn.  -V  | 

.  I  read  that  editorial  to  the  iceman  s 
team  of  g.  g.'s  as  he  was  delivering  a 
10-cent  piece  of  loe  (for  25  cents),  and 
thev  laughed.  Then  I  read  it  to  the  ice- 
man, and  he  laughed,  too.  Now.  was  it 
prjdo  or  prejudice,  or  merely  their  bu- 
colic incredulity,  that  caused  such  alack 
of  appreciation  of  an  enlightening  and 
perspicacious  city  farmer  outgiving? 
Brookline.  w-  C-  T- 


"Tories  of  Boston" 

To  go  back  to  The  Chronicle  of  the 
"September  Edition."     It  contains  a  vio- 
lent editorial  article  with  the  atoove  title. 
'  The  Writer  taunts  us  "with  the  license 
of  hik."   It  appears  that  German  Kultur 
,  has  made  "deeper  inroads"  in  the  emo- 
'  tional  fabric  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
than  In  anv  other  section,  and  slight 
traces   of  this  Influence  are  revealed, 
I  especially  on  the  part  of  a  tew  arrogant 
.'  oligarchs,    who   control    various   social  || 
and  financial  destinies."  Listen  to  this: 
"German  music  and  German  intellect- 
uality   were    warmly    received    in  the 
mental   purlieus   of  Boston   and  CaDb 
|  bridge  which  were  one  of  the  main  ob- 
>t  jecttves  of  th/e  enemy  Intriguants.  The 


To  Butch 

We  spoke  of  the  English  phrase:  "I 
butch  with  So-and-so."  meaning  "I  buy 
my  meat  from  So-and-so."  A  London  i 
journal  was  shocked  by  this  phrase.  The  i 
verb  "to  butch"  is  still  in  dialect  use.  ; 
but  only  with  the  meanings  "to  cut  up.  j 
hack"  and  "to  follow  the  trade  of  a  ■ 
butcher."  There  are  paragraphs  on  the  , 
subject  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  July,  j 
with  an  allusion  to  "butching"  as  a  ■ 
verbal  substantive  and  a  quotation  from  j 
Burns's  "Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook." 


>1  wi    i>>lr      1  > v- ■  ■  •  ^    — — -c  — 

:  Bostonians  were  an  easy  prey  for  the 


A  Russian  in  Chicago 

Old  Mr.  Auger  told  at  the  Porphyry 
last  week  of  a  Russian  now  In  Chicae^  • 
who  is  worth  between    $fiOO.OTO,000  n 
$750,000,000.   One  or  two  hearers  lau  r' 
coarsely.     Mr.  Auger  was  not  dteff 
certed.   This  visitor,  he  said,  is  a  pe  • 
ant.    He  cannot  speak  polits  Russia"., 
and  has  been  advised  not  to  learn  it. 
lest    he    lose    force   and    terseness    in  J 
speech.   His  only  study  has  been  psy-  | 
chologv,  which  has  helped  him   in  his 
business.    He  is  fond  of  music  and  dis-  i 
cusses  it-  shrewdly.     In  Chicago  he  is  I 
i  conferring  with  the  McCormicks.  Where 
!  did  the  venerable  Auger  hear  this  story? 
i  How  did  this  Russian  peasant  Croesus 
i  obtain  his  wealth?  What  is  more  to  the 
|  point,  how  has  he  kept  it  from  Lenine 
let  al.?  Did  Mr.  Auger  mean  600,000,000 
rubles?   No,  he  repeated  "dollars"  with 
emphasis.     The  Emperor,  of  Germany, 
said  bv  Rudplf  Martin,  an  expert  in  cal- 
culating fortunes,  to  be  the  richest  man 
in  his  empire,  has  only  400.000.000  marks; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelltz 
is  worth  330,000.000  marks;  Mrs.  Krupp 
comes  next  with  320.000.000;  the  Prince  of 
,  Thurn  and  Taxis,  fourth,  with  270.000,000 
marks. 


j  symphonies  of  the  morose  Muck  and 
the  teachings  of  the  specious  Muenster- 
hers  and  the  austere  Francke.  * 
Obs'tinate,  proud  and  complacent,  the 
people  of  the  Boston  vicinity  were  slow 
to  realize  the  peril  of  their  trust." 

"Mental  purlieus"  is  a  good  phrase. 
We  are  ready  to  maintain  it  with  our  | 
sword    but  whatever  were  the  fallings, 
crimes,  sins  of  Dr.  Muck,  he  was  cer- 
lalnlv  not  ••morose.'"    Nor  did  he  com- 
pose svmphonieu.     In    .his   respect  he  | 
was  as  blameless  as  the  Ethiopians  who 
were  visited  by  the  ani' ient  gods.  He 
conducted    French    and  Scandinavian 
symphonic  works,  and  evm  American 
s'vmphonies  appeared  on  his  programs. 
Nor  could  Kuio   Francke  properly  be 
called  "austere,"  even  If  he  could  not 
see  the  outrageous,  inhuman  conduct  of 
I  Germany.  . 
I    Yet  there  is  hopa  for  us  in  our  little 
I  village.    To  use  the  inspired  language 
of  The  Chronicle,  ."the  young  blood  of 
I  Boston  asserts  itself  against  the  senile 
I  dupes  of  Kultur  and  after  all,  Berlin 
has  not  a  monopoly  of  junkers.  They 
flourish  like   a  few   baneful   weeds  in 
every'  garden  of  democracy."    And  now 
some  impertinent  person  may  ask  how 
The  Chronicle  can  endure  the  thought 
I  of  Mr.  Bodansky  conducting  at  the  Met- 
'  ropolitan  Opera  House  and  Mr.  Stransky 
conducting  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


Brooke's  "Doggerel" 

Mr.  E.  Marsh  it.  his  memoir  of  Rupert  B 
Brooke,  included  in  the  recent  edition  of 
the  collected  poems,  says  that  Brooke  1 
wrote  much  lieht  verse.  There  is  a.  de-  I 
lightful  couplet  written  on  "an  unfortu-  I 
nate  town-bred  friend  who  arrived  late  1 
on  a  wet  night  at  a  camp  where  all  the  | 
beds  were  occupied,  and  didn't  rise  toj 
the  occasion: 

|  In  'he  late  evening  be  was  out  of  place. 

lAr.d  InflJSUely  Irrertvam  at  dawn  ■ 

A.  ruler  who  appoints  any  man  to  an  | 
office,  w'hen  there  is  in.  his  dominions 
another  man  better  qualified  for  it.  sins 
.  against  God  and  against  the  State.— The 
Koran. 


"Only  Too"  for  "Very" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  the  word  ' 'literally"  of  which  you 
recently  copied  from  the  London  Dally 
Chronicle  an  adverse  criticism  as  being 
often  -'Krotescuiely  misused"  for  the 
word  "figuratively,'"  I  wish  to  add  the 
expression  'only  too"  as  being  often 
I  grotesquely  misused  for  the  word 
"very."  as  in  the  sentence,  'They  are 
only"  too  ready  to  OLDSCHOOL. 
Brookline. 

It  Is  Allowed 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  alwavs  say  "if  the  worst  comes  tc 
the  worst."    Should  not  the  phrase 


"if  the  worse  comes  _to  th^^woi-stj 
Winchester. 


MIRIAM  «OWELL 


"If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.' 
meaning  if  the  worst  happens  ll 
allowed  by  leading  Dictionaries.— Ed. 


SONG  BIRD  REVUE 
A  KEITH  FEATURE] 


are  of 
still  late 
-with  her 


i 


Realism  in  Music 

-la  the  last  line  of  a  r  ei  tain  song— "It 
I  whs  only  the  voice  of  a  bird"— a  singer 
|  lately  made  on  the  final  word  three  sue 

waive  trills  which  do  not  appear  in  the! 

smiled,  U  Ui«*  ^nailed  at  that,  wh;  tl 

they  or  should  they  not  at  the  cuckoo 
whose  actual  call  is  heard  In  Beethoven's 
"Scene  at  the  brook,"  or  at  the  nightin- 
gale \s  "evensong"  in  Handel's  L'AUe- 
'gi-o?  And  is  there  not  something  pre- 
sumptuous in  rejecting  such  a  device 
;  when  we  know  from  Lucretius  that  "the 
act  of  imitating  the  liquid  notes  of  birds 
was  far  earlier  than  the  art  of  linking 
smooth  verse  to  song"? 
There  are.  If  we  exc-pt  Mozart,  few 


Simply  thirsted  for  "Kneitis    a"'.  iej  lm""' 
Hut  tlie  Frem-li  on  the  ifiiu-q.  , 
Threw  hint  bark  with  it  jerk. 
And  his  pain  now  i«  real,  thanks  to  Foch. 

_I.ua Jon  Uail.v  I  hronirlc. 

In  Italy 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  it  please  you  to  know  that  your 
winged  words  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
I  fort  to  those  in  the  war  zone,  you  will 
W  interested  in  the  opening  paragraph 
■of  a  letter  from  a  Cambridge  man  now 
'n  Italv  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.   He  writes: 

ZONA  DI  GUERR.A,  June  .1.  131* 
Dear  M. : 

.    Somewhere  there's  a  letter  from  you 
j  which  I  should  answer  if  I  remembered 
*anv  questions  in  it.     One's  things  get 
i  scattered  a  bit.    What  I  do  remember 
very  distinctly  is  the  story  about  Ypres 
which  made  a  great  hit  here.    1  also 
remember  the  stuff  about  Cape  Cod  and 
found  one  man  here  who  appreciated 
that.  too.    I'm  dashing  this  answer'  oft 
;  rapidly   because  there's  a  nearly  full 
I  moon,  there  is  sure  to  he  an  air  raid 
J  presently  and  then  the  lights  w,lll  go  out, 
[when  no  man  can  write.  Last  night  was 
jthe  first  one  since  .Sunday  (this  is  Fri- 
iday.  I  think)  that  I  spent  In  bed.  Thai 


A  "Boss  Poit" 

i  The  Chronicle,  which  is  not  sold  on 
vulgar  newsstands  and  has  for  its  sub- 
scribers only  "our  best  people."  pub-] 
lishes  in  the  "September  edition  a 
poem  in  very  free  verse  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin de  Casseres.  There  is  this  edi- 
torial preface  :  "Unleashing  his  imagina- 

fom  Ben  amin  de  Casseres,  certainly 
the  most  original  of  the  American  poets. 
turnT  to  that  haunted  figure  of  history-- 
the  German  Emperor."  We  quote  one 
f'-X"^  ooze  out  of  his  mouth 

like  curdled  milk  and  slobber  the  bib 

of  his  conceit."  . 

;  Trulv  Mr.  Casseres  is  original.  Ar- 
,  .temusWa.d's  characterization  of  bhake- [ 

speare   may   well   be   applied   to   Cas  , 

seres  -  "Not  one  of  these  common  polts. 

like  that  vouns  idyit  who  writes  verses 


Entire    Bill    Wins  Very 
Liberal  Applause 


Joseph  E.  Howard  and  his  Song  Bird, 
Revue  is  the  headline  feature  of  thet 
bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.j 
Last  evening  there  was  a  large  atdience, 
which  applauded  warmly. 

The  piece  is  episodic-the  four  scenes 
are  distinct  in  themselves,  and  have] 
their  place  only  as  a  setting  for  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  Howard.  There  is 
nlentv  of  color,  and  the  act  Is  not  with- 
out ts  spectacular  interest.  Boston  has 
?rom  time  to  time  witnessed  many  con- 
vincing  rain  storm  scenes  on  the  local 
Itage  but  the  shower  of  last  evening, 
like  that  voung  idyit  who  whi»  'with  the  startling  lightning  bolt  uiat 

to  our  daughter,  about  the  Hoses  as  I  ed  tne  audience,  was  Ingenious  and 
growses.  and  the  Breezes  and  blowseL— ;|in|ce,y  contriyed  and  the  rain  poured 
but  a  "Boss  Poit." 


Even  the  Horses  Laughed 

,s  the  World  Wags  : 
I   wonder   why  honest-to-gosh. 


real 


down  in  torrents. 

i  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  act 
was  the  singing  of  Mx.  Howard  and 
Ethelyn  C'.ark— the  former  recalling 
pleasant  memories  in  songs  of  h<s  own 
composition  that  had  their  vogue  a 
.„.„,,.  „„„    .nf.  the  latter  Interesting 


I  H 


We 
Go- 


lie  bill.    Miss  Juliet  Is  not  the 
ory  mimic.    Her  (objects  cover 
range  than  do  many  of  hor  con- 
I .  iporarles  on  tho  vaudeville  stage,  and  j 
jhi:  ins  a  penchant  for  picking  those) 
'nit  make  tho  ta.sk  the  harder. 
.  other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Cooper  > 
Ttlcardo,  In  songs  and  chatter;  Mme.  ' 
inlet  Besson  and  company,  in  a  patri- 
lie  sketch;  Lynn  Cowan,  excellent  In  | 
men  ejf  the  syncopated  style;  Madam  | 


00fl   ,1.  poTTccT  aa;  s.   ui-.m    »<■  «' 
all'     VH  up  for  the  simple  life: 
....  in   think   of  old   Auger,  tho 
gh.lv"   father  a«ul  ton.  Mr  Herkimer 
Mr  Luclen  B.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Graves,    Mr.    Percy  Beaure- 


rohr.son 
Marcellus 


'  'u'dand  othe' »  at  the  Porphyry  cooling 
.'  '',„,  "  sal,cers.  or  calling  impatiently 
I  "waT,  t^mUle-nt,  the  strength, 
while  tlJsmearid  syrup  pitcher  stands 
on  the  table. 


Applied  Emerson 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Tho  prcseryiw  maiden  may  well  sa 
with  Emerson:  • 

When  duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must! 
youth  replies, 


Tho 
Ipswich. 


THE  OLD  'UN. 


irnell.  In  an  electrical  act;  the  Gal* 
li  sisters.  Instrumentalists,  and 
ik  Hartley,  juggler,  hy  far  the  best 
of  its  kind  seen  here  this  season. 


Win 
coursi 
tions. 


the  Porphyry  Club  pouring  maple 
i  rup  into  a  tall  glass  of  iced  tea.  That 
ight  at  dinner  lie  sweetened  his  little 
up  of  cofTee  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
id  he  go  back  lo  old  times.  Morris 
teinert,    in    his    entertaining  "Reml- 


iscencesj"  describing  his  life  at  Thomas. 

lie,  Ga.,  In  1S67.  speaks  of  granulated 
ugar  as  unknown  in  those  days.  "The 

verage  called  (  offee,  which  was  lndis- 
inctly  related  to  that  product,  was 
weetened   with    brown  sugar 

-srs."    Wc  remember  a  picture  In  Har- 
m's Magazine  years  ago  In  which  a  •' 

istses  Is  shown  pouring  molasses  or  i 

rup  into  the  tea  cups  of  the  visiting  r 

mister,  who  tries  to  moderate  tho  pour-  1 
lg,  while  she.  all  smiles,  tells  him  that  I 
■  'thing  can  fce  too  sweet  for  him.  And  0 
>  when  Tom  Corvvln  was  entertained  f 
a  genteel  person  who  inquired  what  | 

ondiments"  he  would  take  in  his'  tea,  1 
1  replied :  "Pepper  and  salt,  if  you 
lease ;  no  mustard."  Wc  have  related 
its  anecdote  at  least  once  in  this  col- 
mn,  but  it  will  bear  repetition,  for  the 
"nteel  person  is  still  with  us,  "retir- 
ig,"  but  not  going  to  bed,  and  saving 
proven"  when  the  word  Is  "proved." 
As  beer  will  soon  be  an  expensive  and 
ire  beverage,  we  may  all  become  hard- 

ed  tea  drinkers.  John  Leech  drew  a 
dure  of  sailors  carousing,  one  whis- 

red  tar  complaining  '.hat  Jack  had 


•wed  tho  tea  too  strong,  at  a  time 
hen  there  was  talk  of  stopping  grog 
the  Royal  navy.   If  we  all  must  como 
i  tea  In  clubs  and  in  metamorphosed 
r  rooms,  will  there  be  discussion  over 
-i  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
elf?   Last  spring  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
the  divisional  court,  ruling  that  tea 
not  a  food  within  the  food  hoarding 
ler  of  1917.  quoted  Pope's  lines: 

re  thou,  great  Anna!  Whom  three  realms 
obey, 

si  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes 
lea. 

'his  is  said  by  learned  men  to  show 
m  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 

ird  for  the  herb  "Teh,"  seen  in  the 
iench  "the"  (with  an  acute  accent  on 
ie  "e")  and  the  German  "thee."    But  ( 

not  "te"  Chinese  dialect,  and  "ch'a"  1 
ie  Chinese  word?  We  are  not  laying' 
>wn  any  law;  we  are  merely  asking  ! 

estlons. 

lid  ward   Young,    a    contemporary  of 
ope,  rhymed  "tea''  with  "thee."  Pepys  ' 
rote  the  word  "tec!"  and  "tea,"  while 
Englishman  in  1015  referred,  in 


be  adulterations  and  substitu- 
We  do  not  refer  to  catnip  tea, 
camomile  tea,  or  Greeley  tea,  the  in- 
nocuous but  horrid  deception  given  to 
us  children  while  grown-ups  poisoned 
their  systems  with  tea  that  had  been  , 
steeped  by  standing  on  the  stove  until  it 
was  as  strong  as  lye,  as  strong  as  the  | 
gossip  that  was  quickened  by  the  drink. 
We  spoke  of  Fanny  .Kemble  drinking  j 
surreptitiously  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  the  I 
fioudoir.   Now  "boudoir"  literally  moans  ■ 
a  sulking  place. 

Someone  at  Verdun,  years  before  the  ! 
Huns  vainly  attempted  to  pass,  imitated 
Chinese  tea  by  heating  the  leaves  of  the  j 
hornbeam  in  an  earthen  vessel,  placed  | 
in  the  midst  of  boiling  water,  till  they  j 
acquired  a  brown  hue,  light  or  deep  at 
will.   They  were  then  scented  by  putting 
_  them  in  a  box  with  the  root  of  the  Flor- 
o-  ■  ence  Iris,  powdered,  for  several  days. 

Lime  tea  is  recommended  by  Mrs. 
George  Cran,  F.  R.  H.  S„  in  the'  Coun- 
try World.  The  dried  blooms  of  lime 
trees  are  made  into  tea  in  the  same 
way  and  same  proportions  as  the  or- 
dinary tea.  Serve  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
The  drink  is  said  to  be  "stimulating  and 
sedative." 

Another  finds  that  an  Infusion  of  dried 
blackthorn  and  red  raspberry  leaves 
tastes  like  the  tea  of  China.  Or  one 
might  sip  the  tisan.es  of  France,  infu- 
sions of  blue  borage,  orange  flower, 
mint,  dandelion,  marjoram,  hyssop, 
sage,  rosemary,  stinging  nettle,  dried 
cherry  stalks. 

Hardened  tea-drinkers  in  clubs,  bar- 
rooms, parlors,  restaurants,  should  re- 
vive an  old  English  custom  as  described 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ratcliffe  of  Workshop 
in  Notes  and  Queries:  "Sixty  years  ago 
it  was  customary  at  most  tea  drinkings 
to  turn  the  teacup  as  a  sign  that  the 
drinker  had  finished.  Another  sign  was 
to  place  the:  teaspoon  on  the  right  side 
of  the  empty  cup  In  the  saucer  to  signify 
that  more  was  wanted,  and  on  the  left 
side  to  show  that  the  drinker  had  fin- 
ished, these  two  signs  being  used  at 
private  or  social  'hen'  parties— that  is, 
at  drinkings  in  cottage  houses."  And 
so  in  German  beer  houses  if  a  student 
left  the  cover  of  his  mug  raised,  it  was 
u  eign  he  wished  more  beer;  but  if  any 
beer  was  within  the  mug  fellow-students 
piled  their  mugs  in  order  upon  it  and 
the  careless  one  paid  for  as  many  fresh 
mugs  as  stood  on  his. 

AVilliam  Cobbett's  violent  attacks  on 
the  tea  kettle  are  well  known  to  readers 
of  his  "Advice  to  Young  Men."  Let  us 
listen  to  the  saintly  Wesley,  the  Rev. 
John.  We  quote  him  from  his  Joucnel, 
Sunday.  July  6.  1746:  "After  talking 
largely  with  both  the  men  and  women 
leaders,  wc  agreed  it  would  prevent 
great  expense  as  well  of  health  as  of 
time  and  of  money,  if  the  poorer  people 
of  our  society  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  off  drinking  of  tea.  We  resolved 
ourselves  to  begin  and  set  the  example. 
I  expected  some  difficulty  in  breaking 
off  a  custom  of  six-and-twenty  years' 
standing  and,  accordingly,  the  three 
first  days  rny  head  ached,  more  or  less 


ter  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  '1  a"  fa.y  Iong-  a.n<J  1  wa*  half  asleep  from 


China  drink  "Chaw."  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  Mercurius  Politicus  (1658) 
i  iy  throw  light.  "That  excellent,  and 
>  all  physicians  approved,  China  drink 
ailed  by  the  Chlneans  Tcha,  by  other 
nation!  Tay,  alias  Tec,  is  sold  at  the 
-iultaness  Head  Cophee  House,  in  Sweet- 
ng's  Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London."  Beer  has  this  advantage, 
unong  many  others,  over  tea:  There  is 
io  dispute  over  the  pronunciation  of  the 

■  v  ord. 

I    Must  "food"  be  something  eaten  as  I 

■  listlnguished  from  something  drunk?  j 
I  Justice  Darling  said  that  no  one  invited  \ 
| 1  friend  to  eat  tea  leaves.   (There  is  an  j 

1  story  that  when  bea  was  first] 
ught  to  England  a  housewife  cooked  • 
leaves  and  served  them  as  she  would 
e  served  spinach.)  No  one  invites  a 
end  to  drink  soup  or  to  eat  cocoa- 
=ence.  yet  the  two  are  classed  as  food 
having  a  food  value.  The  argument 
l i^tetlo  sharps  is  more  plausible:  Tea 
ntains  no  nourishment,  therefore  it  Is 
lot  a  food.  In  many  houses  "afternoon 
cu."  is  practically  a  meal;  muffins,  hot 
guttered  toast,  jam.  marmalade  accom- 
ny  the  drink  to  the  detriment  of  the 
(omoch  expectant  of  dinner  or  supper. 
Finny  Kemble  first  knew  "afternoon 
t.a"  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  1842.  The 
ladies  took  it  surreptitiously  in  tho 
Iboudoir. 

The  sunt  of  Mamie  Chariton  in  Mr. 
Leonard  Merrick's  pleasant  novel  "One 
Man's  View."  appeared  to  H.  Eriot.  as  a 
Iwoman  that  might  make  "ghastly  antl-  j 
lQ,n  ion  3»ars   ror   horse-hair  armchairs"! 
rthermore  "she  wore  Jet  earrings  and 
ired  her  tea  into  the  saucer."    Was  I 
t   the  saucer  originally  intended  to  '■ 
ir  the  liquid  to  the  mouth?   The  cup  i 
s  the  reservoir.    In  our  little  village  I 
.ny  God-fearing  men  and  women  not  i 
iy  drank  from  the  saucer  but  cooled  I 
tea  by  blowing  on  it.  A  dish  of  .tea. 


norning  to  night.  Tho  third  day,  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  afternoon,  my  mem- 
ory failed  almost  entirely.  In  the  even- 
ing I  sought  my  remedy  In  prayer.  On 
Thursday  morning,  my  headache  was 
gone,  my  memor>  was  as  strong  as 
ever;  and  I  have  found  no  incon- 
venience, but  a  sensible  benefit  in  sev 
eral  respects,  rrom  that 
this." 


very  day  to 


Prolific  Bunny 

As  the  World  Wags- 

The  fact  that  the  statement  printed 
yesterday  concerning  the  prolificacv  of 
rabbits  was  anonymous  moved  me  to  in- 
vestigate its  truth.  My  inquisition 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  either 
the  mortality  rate  of  the  animals  in- 
vestigated was  remarkably  high,  or  I  he 
rabbits  were  Welsh.  I  can  conceive  of 
tio  other  reason  for  such  a  deviation 
from  the  natural  course  of  events;  and 
courageously  daring  to  be  called  a  "sta- 
tistical bore,"  I  bring  you  my  figures  to 
explain  my  attitude: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  two 
original  rabbits  have  given 'to  the  world 
240  offspring.  Very  well,  we  have  121 
pairs  of  rabhlts  to  start  the  second  sea- 
son. At  the  rate  of  240  progeny  per  an- 
num, the  close  of  the  season  show.;  us 
3,513,810  new  bunnies,  which,  added  to 
the  previous  capital,  starts  us  on  tho 
third  seasop  with  1.771,561  pairs.  The 
offspring  this  year  totals  I25.174.CI0  indi- 
viduals, or  212,587.320  paiivs,  and  with 
their  ancestors  give  us  214,358,320  pairs  to 
start  the  last  hap.  At  the  same  rate  of 
240  a  year,  the  close  of  the  fifth  season 
sees  us  with  no  less  than  51,446,131.440 
rodents  on  our  har.cis!  What  shall  we 
feed  them? 

I  shall  await  breathlessly  th -j  explana- 
tion of  "Anon"  how  he  could  account  for 
only  1.800,000  bunnies.  SATYROS. 

Wollaston, 


correspondent   that   the  Canadian  sol- 
diers, when  they  wish  boiled  or  poached 
eggs  at  the  Hut  buffet,  ask  for  cackle-  '. 
berries. 

The  luxury  tax  committee  of  England 
thinks  that  a  patriot  should  not  spend' 
on  a  hat.  duty  free,  more  than  H.50. 
This   is   another   blow   to   the    topper,  ' 
silker,  plug,  stove  pipe.    T>e.  committee 
has    raised    the    "necessity    line"  forj 
women  purchasing  a  hat  to  $8.50. 


The  World  War 

"Eh,  but  this  war  is  a  big  'un,"  said  I 
the  West  London  tra  m  car  philosopher 
expansively.  "The  whole  world  is  full; 
of  war  and  fighting  and  munition  mak- 
ing for  war— In  every  place  from  A  to  54 
--from  'Ammersmith  to  Zeebrugge."— 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


John  Adams,  Minister 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  John  Adams  was  not  the  first  min- 
ister from  the  United  States  to  Eng- 
land, not  only  the  "Dally  Chronicle" 
but  Senator  Hoar  was  in  error.  In  his 
address  made  at  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript  of  Bradford's  history  "Of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  into  the  hands  of 
Gov.  Wolcott,  May  2C,  1S97,  he  said: 
"  *  »  *  Mr.  Bayard  has  sought  to 
represent  to  the  mother  country,  not  so 
much  the  diplomacy  as  the  good-will  of 
the  American  people.  If,  in  this  any- 
body be  tempted  to  judge  him  severely, 
let  us  remember  what  his  great  pre- 
decessor, John  Adams,  the  first  minis- 
ter at  the  same  court,  representing  more 
than  any  other  man,  embodying  more 
than  any  other  man,  the  spirit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, said  to  George  IIT,  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1785,  after  the  close 
of  our  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  In- 
dependence: 'I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumen- 
tal in  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  con- ' 
fldence  and  affection,  or,  in  better 
words,  the  old  good-nature  and  the  old 
good-humor  between  people  who,  though 
separated  by  an  ocean  and  under  dif- 
ferent governments,  have  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  similar  religion  and  kindred  '. 
blood.' 

"Let  us  remember,  too,  the  answer  of 
the  old  monarch,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  must  -have  had  something  of  a 
noble  and  royal  nature  stirring  in  his 
bosom,  when  he  replied:  'Let  the  cir- 
cumstances of  language,  religion  and 
blood  have  their  natural  and  full  ef- 
fe5t-'  "  G.  H.  S. 

Dorchester  Centre. 

John  Adams  made  the  speech  quoted 
above  in  1785.  The  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  George  Washington 
was  inaugurated  in  1789.  The  first  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain  under  Washington 
was  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  was  appointed  in  1792.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Washington's  admin- 
istration in  1796  by  Rufus  King  of  New 
York.  No  one  disputes  the  fact  that 
John  Adams  represented  the  confedera- 
tion n  Great  Britain,  hut  he  was  not 
the  first  minister  appointed  by  a  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  commerce  with  England 
and  he  was  later  minister  of  the  Con- 
federation  of  States,  not  the  United 
1-SS    Ed      America.    In   England,  1785- 


"As  She  Is  Spoke" 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  do  n0t  profess  to  be  a  French  schol- 
ar. Much  as  I  regret  It,  I  neglected  to 
make  the  most  of  my  schooldav  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  something  of  the  lan- 
guage, memorizing  only  the  first  four 
lines  of 

Maitre  Corbeau.  sur  un  arbrc  perche 
Tenet  en  son  beo  un  frontage,      .  '. 
and  the  present  indicative  of  aller  To- 
day, when  I  receive  a  letter  in  French 
as  I  do  occasionally,  I  am  obliged  to  dt- 
nqui.sition  (    vote  an  entire  evening  to  translating  it 
'- '-'with  the  aid  of  Heath's  French-English 
oictionary.    Therefore   I  welcome  any 
help  m  the  pronunciation  of  names  com- 
monly -.net  in  the  war  news.   I  refer  to 
such  assistance  as  the  Traveler  gives 

I  am  a  bit  puzzled,  however,  to  find 
that  one  or  two  pronunciations  do  not 
agree  with  those  given  in  the  same  pa- 
per ahout  a  year  ago.  Joffre,  for  in- 
stance, is  given  as  Zhoff.  whereas  a  for- 
mer Issue  gave*  it  as  Djoff.  Which  is 
right?  I  had  the  impression  that  Zhoffr 
pronounced  practically  as  a  single  sylla- 
ble, more  nearly  expressed  the  true 'in), 
nunciation.  Chemin-des-Dames  become 
Shman-day-dain.  Dain?  Cambrai  is 
written  Kon-bray.  Of  course,  this  may 
be  right,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  look  Man- 
gin  becomes  Mong-ja.  I  am  g'lad  to 
learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Foch 
Fush.  the  Traveler  says,  is  correct.  It  is 
a  relief  to  know  that  the  ch  has  not  the 
German  sound  as  in  Ich  und  Gott  But 
does  Fush  rhyme  with  push  or  with 

PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 
Maiden.  ■• 


The  pig  is  doing  his  bit  In  England  as  in 

America.    Punch  pays  him  this  tribute: 
Much  obloquy  was  thine  in  days  of  yore, 
O^Porker,  and  thy  service  manifold 
fSnve  for  a  casual  mention,  curt  and  cold) 
Ungrateful  man  continued  to  Ignore; 
Nay  worse,  lie  ceased  not  dally  to  outpour 
Abuse  upon  thy  breed,  to  sneer  and  scold, 
Till  every  porcine  trait,  in  days  of  old, 
Wc  lcurnea  to  ridicule  or  to  abhor. 

But  now  the  days  of  calumny  are  past. 

These  cruel  innuendoes  we  disown, 

And  epithets  designed  to  blame  or  blast 

Take  on  a  new  and  honorific  tone; 

For  England  needs  thee,  blameless  Porker,  now. 

And  Prothero  salutes  the  sovereign  sow. 

"Pants"  and  Poets 

In  St.  Louis  there  is  a  manufactory  of 
"Masterbiltrousers."    Were  these  trous- 
ers first  worn  or  invented  by  Master 
Bill,  or  does  a  pun  lurk  in  the  name? 
As  yet  no  poet  chants  the  praise  of 
these  trousers.    Here  in  Boston  years 
ago  the  verses  shouting  for  Plymouth 
Rock  pants  were  a.  constant  source  of 
delight.    Nor  was  the  laudatory  prose 
displayed  in  street  car  advertisements 
inferior  in  fancy.    "See  the  well  dressed 
man  sitting  opposite  you.     He  wears 
Plymouth  Rock  Pants."  Several  of  Bos- 
ton's literati  were  named  as  the  in- 
genious author.    It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  late  Lorin  F.  Delano  thus 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  our  too  daily  life. 
We  met  the  gifted  poet  of  Ivory  Soap 
30  years  ago  in  Nick  Engel's  beer  house 
in  New  York.    With  him  were  the  most 
lamoys  of  New  York  police  inspectors, 
"Red"  Leary,  the  burglar,  a  quiet  man 
with  a  singularly  ingratiating  manner, 
the  shipping  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  delightful  Harry  Macdona, 
who  after  an  adventurous  life  as  a  re- 
porter—he went  on  an  Arctic  relief  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett— was  private  secretary  in, turn  to 
Mr.  Pulitzer.  William  C.  Whitney  and 
Ithe  Manhattan  Club.    The  poet  of  Ivory 
Soap  did  not  have  the  long  hair,  wild 
teye,  or  flowing  cravat,  of  the  tradition- 
al bard.    Nothing  in  his  appearance  In- 
pleated  that  his  lips  had  been  touched 
Nvith  celestial  fire;  but  his  income  was 
a  large  one  and  his  verses  were  read 
hy    thousands.      Mr.    Deland,    to  our 
pnowiedge,  never  admitted  that  he  sang 
pe  praise  of  the  "pants"  that  are  no 
piore.     Chaffed  about  the  authorship, 
he  only  smiled  an  inscrutable  smile.  He  V 
was  shrewd  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  advertising;  he  had  a  lively  sense  of 
|humor  and  a  fluent  pen.    Fond  of  him 
as  many  of  us  were,  we  hoped  that  he 
was  the  author.     The  verses  and  the 
prose  almost  persuaded  us  to  wear  the 
bags  he  (Celebrated. 


Scotch  and  Scottish 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has 
altered  its  name  to  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department,  for  so  the  Scottish 
Grand  Committee  voted.  Thus  is  a  vexed 
question  revived.  The  man  that  pro- 
posed the  change  asserted  that  Burns 
used  the  word  "Scotch"  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  drink.  The  member  for  Govan, 
Mr.  D.  T.  Holmes,  said  that  the  poet 
never  used  any  other  adjective  in  con- 
nection with  the  Demon  and  his  bev- 
erage, and  that  in  England  the  word 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  vocabulary 
of  the  "pub."  But  a  gentleman  of  Glas- 
gow insisted  that  Burns  used  the  word 
"Scottish"  -when  he  was  writing  Eng- 
lish; "Scotch"  when  he  wrote  in  the. 
vernacular.  He  added  that  Englishmen 
almost  Invariably  use  the  word  "Scotch," 
not  "Scottish,"  and  he  asked  Mr.  Holmes 
if  in  Govan  one  spoke  of  the  "Flyiiw? 
Scottishman"  or  the  "Scottish  Express." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old  his- 
toric form  should  have  been  adopted: 
Then  we  should  have  "The  Scots  Edu- 
cation Department."  W.  E.  Henley,  liv- 
ing in  Edinburgh,  edited  the  Scots  Ob- 
server. There  was  at  the  time  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  "Scots"  into  daily  use. 
In  this  country  we  doubt  if  even  the 
proudest  Scot  would  ask  at  a  bar  for  a 
"Scot  highball,"  or  a  "hot  Scot."  Soon, 
alas,  there  will  be  no  asking  for  either 
"Scot"  or  "Scotch,"  not  even  for  a1 
medicinal  "hot  Scotch"  against  a  sorry 
rheum. 


"Nonetheless"  as  one  word  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  war  economy  In 
space,  and  its  appearance  in  our  daily, 
paper  should  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
deplore  unnecessary  expenditure.  While 
we  have  such  forms  as  "nevertheless" 
and  "notwithstanding,"  regard  for  con- 
sistency justifies  its  use.  "Allthemore" 
should  follcw  suit,  and  perha-ps  we  may 
also  hope  to  see  "inthecircumstances." 
"Bytheby,"  "undertheconditions."  and 
why  not  "whatthedeuce?"  Thus  will 
more  room  be  found  in  the  paper  to  sup- 
ply mental  pabulum  for  the  voracious 
reader.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Boys  Born  in  May 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  are  certainly  right  in  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Page's  confession  Is  the  result 
of  the  old  fallacy,  "After  this,  therefore  I 
because  of  this,"  This  fallacy  none  of 
us  can  wholly  outgrow,  as  most  of  us 
can  the  well-nigh  universal  "infantile" 
cruelty  or  Sadism  (named  from  tho  well- 
known  writer,  the  Marquis  of  Sade) 


robine  common  results,  surviving  from 
Hub  infantile  sadism,  -can  be  secD  In 
■forbid  Fears  and  Compulsions"  .  .  . 
H.  W.  Frink).  New  York,  1918.  p. 
"Compensation  for  an  overdevel- 
ed  and  Imperfectly  repressed  sadistic 
tendency  seems  not  infrequently  to  take 
the  form  of  a  passionate  devotion  to 
anti-vivisectionist  activities.  In  certain 
leases  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
Ithc  parents,  during  early  childhood,  were 
(exceptionally  cruel  to  animals,  and  de- 
llighted  in  torturing  them.  This  was 
Isucceeded  by  a  period  of  relatively  per- 
iled lepression.  Then  when  the  rtpres- 
Ision  began  to  fail,  the  anti-vivisect'.onlst 
[interests  became  conspicuously  mani 
Ifest."  P.  290  ("A  man  of  education! 
land  of  unusual  intelligence  .  .  .  quitel 
[exceptionally  moral  in  his  ordinary  be- 
Ihavior.  .  .  .  But  these  traits,  be  it  re-l 
Imembcred,  were  expressions  of  his  con- 
lscious  personality.  The  history  of  his 
jearly  childhood  presents  quite  a  different 
"picture")  "His  compulsion  for  the 
f'niost  pert  was  an  overcompensation  on 
'the  port  of  his  conscious  personality  for 
jhls  unconscious  sadism.  It  was  as  if, 
vaguely  perceiving  his  subliminal  mur- 
derous tendencies,  he  could  not  bo  con- 
tent merely  with  avoiding  actual  mur- 
'  dor,  but  must  avoid  also  everything  even 
.  remotely  suggesting  it." 

Boston.  ROCKINGHAM. 


I  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  summing  up  In  I 
Khe  Stage  Tear  Book  for  1913  the  dra-  1 
■marie  season  in  London  of  1917-18,  speaks  ' 
■of  plays  that  are  known  In  Boston.  He  j 
says  nothing  produced  in  1917  promises  I 
'to   equal  the  success  of  "Romance," 
("Chu  Chin  Chow"  and  "A  Little  Bit  of' 
Fluff."   "Romance"  has  been  seen  here 
and  all  of  us  now  wonder  at  its  success  \ 
In  London.    "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff"  J 
failed  in  New  York,  where  "Chu  Chin 
Chow"  has  been  popular.  Mr.  Baughan  | 
says  of  the  three:  "What  a  trio  of  plays! 
What  kind  of  deduction  can  one  make 
from  their  success?    There  is  one  as- 
pect of  playgoing  which  one  must  bear 
In  mind.  The  theatres  are  largely  kept 
going  by  men  from  the  front  or  the 
training  camps  and  their  friends.  Short 
leave  from  France  or  leave  after  con- 
valescence Is  unthinkable  without  visits 
to  theatres.   All  the  successes  must  be 
eeen,  and  some  of  them  more  than  once. 
I  In  this  respect  nothing  succeeds  like 
;  success,  and  for  that  reason  the  war 
has  brought  several  phenomenally  long 
runs.    On  the  other  hand,  quite  good 
' plays  which  in  the  old  days  would  have 
had  exceptional  success  have  met  with 
comparative  neglect." 

"General  Post,"  which  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  did  not  draw  well  in 
Boston,  is  named  by  Mr.  Baughan  the 
best,  perhaps,  of  the  war  plays,  because 
"It  gives  some  Idea  of  the  curious  social 
upheavals  which  the  war  has  caused." 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The  Pacifists"  is 
dismissed  as  unworthy  of  Mr.  Jones's 
pen. 

"  'The  Thirteenth  Chair'  is  our  old 
friend,  the  American  'surprise'  melo- 

'  drama.  The  mystery  is  cleverly  sus- 
tained to  the  very  end,  but  you  feel 
after  seeing  the  play  that  ycu  have  to 
f-ome  extent  been  duped  by  the  author. 

(  He  has  done  his  best  to  make  you  follow 
false   trails,   and  has  allowed  you  to 

;  know  nothing  of  the  real  criminal.  Sur- 
prises of  thai  kind  are  a  little  cheap." 

"Under  Cover"  was  quite  exotting,  but 
hardly  strong  enough  in  its  main  motive. 
"Inside  the  Lines"  was  "rather  remark- 
able in  giving  expression  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  Americans  at  our  high-handed 
treatment  of  neutral  nations,  as  it 
seemed  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  as  polite  melodrama  it  is  suf- 
ficiently exciting." 

"As  if  to  show  that  perhaps  London 
audiences  do  want  plays  of  some  serious 
•interest.  Mr.  Michael  Morton's  "The  Yel- 
low Ticket'  has  been  a  great  attraction. 
Its  subject  is  not  altogether  pleasant, 
but  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  its  favor. 
One  can  predicate  nothing  of  what  will 
constitute  a  theatrical  success." 

"The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals" 
has  "more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  war 
than  most  of  the  plays  produced  this 

I  year.    It  has  the  characteristic  fantasy 

""of  Barrie,  but  beneath  it  all  there  is  a 
fine  pathos  and  the  curious  humor  that 

'  in  his  work  always  seems  to  be  born  of 
pathos." 

Mr.  Baughan  thinks  that  musloalj 
comedy  in  England  seems  to  be  going 
through  a  phase  of  improvement.  "Re-l 
vues  are  gradually  becoming  what  theyj 

■j should  be,  and  do  not  endeavor  to  com-' 
pete  with  musical  comedy." 

■  "Shakespeare  emphatically  has  not 
come  into  his  own  in  this  war.  •  •  • 
Some  people  seem  to  have  thought  that 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays  should 
appeal  to  his  nation  at  war,  but  the  fact 


'to,  I  think,  thet  -war  in  F"'*aDe,n~' 
days  was  a  great  adventure  rather  tnan- 
a  terrible  tragedy,  and  the  alarums  and 
excursions  of  his  battlefields  do  not  ap- 
peal to  those  who  have  had  even  an  in- 
direct experience  of  this  war." 

Mr.  Baughan  says  that  the  output  of 
.new  plays  in  1917-18  was  far  below  the 
average  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quan- 
tity "The  war  has  so  altered  the  point 
of  balance  in  social  life  that  the  older 
dramatists  have  either  to  depict  a  world 
that  no  longer  exists  or  to  deal  with  cir- 
cumstances which  have  not  yet  fully 
developed  themselves.  In  either  case  the 
playwright  feels  that  he  is  writing  of 
unrealities.  The  period  when  peace  shall 
;  once  more  reign  on  the  earth  promises 
valuable  material  for  drama,  but  that 
period  seems  remote,  and  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  now  can  only  take  the  form 
of  a  fantasy,  or  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
play  with  just  a  passing  reference  to 
the  war.  The  younger  men  are  actual 
protagonists  in  a  tragedy  greater  than 
the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived.  When 
the  time  comes  they  will  probably  have 
something  valuable  to  say.  but  it  will 
not  necessarily  deal  directly  with  war. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  how- 
ever^— war  has  made  all  of  us  see  reali- 
ties with  cleared  eyes.  Many  things  that 
once  mattered  very  much  indeed  do  not 
now  strike  us  as  essentials.  .  .  .  At 
present  the  theatre  is  entirely  a  place 
.  of  entertainment,  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  the  word.  That  is  quite  intelligible. 
We  all  are  living  at  high-pressure  amid 
great  anxieties,  either  national  or  per- 
sonal, or  both,  and  we  must  be  amused 
or  entertained,  without  being  compelled 
i  to  use  our  brains.  Other  nations,  of  a 
different  psychology,  might  find  consola- 
tion in  dramatic  work  of  high  art,  but 
we  do  not  care  to  play  sentimentally  on 
our  sufferings.  It  is  not  that  we  are 
lacking  in  seriousness,  but  rather  that 
we  are  too  serious  as  a  nation  to  take 
our  amusements  seriously.  That  has  al- 
ways been  our  weakness  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  the  war  has  accent- 
uated it." 

War  Plays  in  England,  with 

Other  Dramatic  Notes 

Nearly  every  week  a  war  play  with 
lor  without  a  spy  is  produced  in  London 
'or  the  English  provinces.  "The  Freedom 
of  the  Seas,"  by  Walter  Hackett  (Hay- 
market.  Aug.  1)  was  one  popular  success, 
,  although  tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that, 
as  with  so  many  plays  that  succeed  in 
these  days,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
simply  childish  in  it.  "But  if  this  way 
of  takins  our  recreation  is  part  of  the 
war-time  psychology,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ignore  it.  "The  Man  Who  Stayed  at 
Home'  was  childish  enough,  in  all  con- 
science,  and  yet  ...  in  comparison  with 
'The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home'  Mr. 
Hackett's  play  is  less  ingenious  but  has 
more  picturesque  character,  and  the 
ever-popular  magazine  serial  sea  flavor 
'  will  help  much."  "The  Luck  of  th3 
!  Navy"  by  Mrs.  Clifford  Mills  (Queens 
Theatre,  Aug.  5)  is  "very  shallow,  little 
else  but  melodramatic  stock  with  fa- 
miliar character  trimmings.  Despite  its 
'naval  Interest*  it  does  not  take  us  to 
tea,  cither  actually  or— shall  one  say*4- 

I  to  any  vital  extent  'atmospherically.' 

'!  Still  as  a  spy  comedy  it  is  a  lively  little 
affair."  Add  "A  Spy  in  the  Ranks"  by 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Kimberley  (The  Grand,  Croy- 
don, July  29),  "A  German  Shell"  by  J.  J. 
Mannix  (Hammersmith  Palace,  July  29). 
"The  Skipper's  Submarine"  by  Charles 
L.  Ayre  (The  Empire,  Dublin,  July  29) 
with  Fred  O' Donovan  as  Peter  Rooney, 
an  old  sea  dog. 

I  During  recent  months  kinema  owners,  ■ 
warned   by  public  agitation,   have  setffi 

jtheir  stocks  in  order.  There  has  been|  } 
less  of  crime  and  outrage,  less  of  thel  , 
plot  of  the  penny  dreadful.   But  a  new"- 

j  terror  is  creeping  in;  the  picture  house) 
is  becoming  the  medium  for  advertise- 
ments. To  have  to  pay  for  an  entertain- 
ment, a  large  part  of  which  is  devoted 
to  advertising  articles  of  commerce,  isj 
a  little  grievance  that  the  picture  patron) 
is  generally  airing.— London  Dailyfl 
Chronicle. 

I   once   consulted   Robert  Buchanan,?/ 
the  poet,  in  reference  to  an  idea  I  had) 
of  making  a  certain  heavy  part  in  ona, 
of  his  plays  a  blond  instead  of  the  usualV' 
black  haired  scoundrel  so  common  own 
the  stage,  which  I  suppose  gave  rise  toflS 
the  expression  "villain  of  the  deepest' 
dye."   Buchanan  liked  my  idea,  said  it  ' 
was  novel  and  original  and  would  strike' 
out  a  new  line  which  would  benefit  thePK 
play.    It  was  never  done,  however,  fori 
he  was  shortly  after  stricken  with  that 
terrible  illness  from  which  he  never  re-kj 
covered.    The  blond  beast  of  the  war 
has  brought  this  idea  back  to  my  mindj. 
and  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  if  we  had  at.' 
surfeit  of  blonds  in  heavy  parts  in  the  i 
future.— The  Stage  (London). 

"Chu  Chin  Chow"  was  performed  atk, 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London  on  Aug.  Hj 
13  for  the  900th  time.  The  seating  ca-F# 
pacily  of  the  theatre  is  over  1700. 

A  copy  of  the  third  folio  of  Shakes- 1  • 
peare,  1064,  brought  £480  at  auction  this 
summer  in  London;  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
folio,  16S5,  brought  £130. 

London  newspapers    speak  of    Anna  (.'! 
Held's  success  at  tho  Palace  Theatre  in  W 
that  city  in  1895,  but  add  that  her  first  K, 
appearance  in  London  was  at  the  Prin-P 
cess's  Theatre  before  she  sang  in  music 


London  correspondent  of  the  Morning  an  onTshoot  from 
Telegraph  wrote  of  her  last  appearance  of  an  older  day. 
in  London  at  the  London  Opera  House  in  in  a  ptec-  that  had  a3  ]|ttif 
the  revue,  "Come  Over  Here."  She  was  humor  in  it  as  the  rustic  grl 
then  the  talk  of  the  town  because  of  the  horse-collar.  Nevertheless 
^diamond  studded  stockings  she  used  to  drew  crowded  houses  at  the  N 
'  wear.    She  also  caused  some  stir  by 
riding  in  Rotton  Row  in  bifurcated  gar- 
ments, v 

In  "As  You  Were,"  an  adaptation  of 
"Rip's"  revue  "Plus  ca  Change"  (Lon- 
don Pavilion,  Aug.  4)  a  millionaire  takes 
a  magic  potion  to  translate  him  to  other 
ages,  where,  he  prays,  there  may  be  no 
war  and  no  women.    "But  through  the  arm 


long  time,  and  amply  repaid  William 
B.  English,  the  manager,  for  his  labors 

as  a  playwright.  It  abounded  in  such 
strokes  of  silliness  as  this;  Lucille 
Western,  the  real  star  of  the  hodge- 
podge, in  masculine  habiliments,  saying: 

"Blossom,  my  boy,  a  chair  for  my  right 
5Ul  tnrougn  une  arm;  Blossom,  my  boy.  a  chair  for  my 
ages  he  finds  the  same  state  of  affairs,  left  arm;  Blossom,  my  boy,  a  Chair  ior 
Athens  is  suspicious  of  the  attitude  of  my  right  leg;  Blossom,  my  Doy.  a  cn». 
Helen  to  Its  Trojan  enemies;  the  Court  for  my  left  leg."  In  complying  wiin 
of  Louis  XIV.  can  discuss  nothing  but  these  demands,  Hampton  did  a  niuui 
war  and  the  wiles  of  women.  There  Is  plicity  of  clowning  which  amused  tne 
a  prehistoric  grove,  also  a  mediaeval  I  uncritical  audiences,  who  applauciea 
German  Count"  (Hunzollern  at  Potter-  vigorously  when  "Charley  Boniface, 
daemmerung.)  Miss  Delysia  is  seen  as  one  of  the  trio  of  heroes,  exclaimed  trag- 
the  eternal  woman;  Ninon  de  1'  Enclos  ically,  "I  have  lost  all,  but  I  will  pre- 
in  a  pannier  skirt;  Helen  of  Troy,  "in  aj  serve  this  ring  even  at  the  risk  of  life 
costume  no  doubt  authentically  classic,;  itself."  I  have  heard  many  legends  of 
who  gives  hiin  the  glad  eye,  and  in-  the  "wickedness"  of  "The  Three  Fast 


Men."  which  in  the  later  fifties  was  a. 
town  topic.   It  was  too  flat  to  do  much 
harm  and  many  of  the  stories  about  it, 
that  have  come  down  to  the  present  timet 
are  fabulous.   Lucille  Western  and  her| 


eye, 

cidentally  helps  to  justify  the  revue's 
lubel  of  'fantastic'  by  introducing  An- 
cient Athens  to  ragtime."  She  also  ap- 
pears as  Lucifer  among  the  Seven  Dead-', 

ly  Sins. 

Robert  Lorraine,  an  officer  of  thefci  sister  Helen,  Mr.  English's  step-daugn-: 
royal  air  force,  was  badly  wounded— a'1  ters,  were  magnets  of  the  play,  especial-], 
smashed  knee  cap— in  close  quarters  with  iy  when  they  sang  the  fatuous  ditty* 
a  Hun  machine.  He  managed  to  bring;  with  the  refrain  "Sklddy,  sklddy,  skiddy.i 
down  the  enemy  and  land  his  airplane  ,  jady  ids."  Lucille  rose  to  better  drama-j 
in  the  British  lines. 

To  the  business  done  at  most  of  our 
theatres  in  the  August  holiday  week  pre- 
vious records  furnish  no  parallel — at  a 
time,  too,  remember,  wnen  in  pre-war 
days  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen 
houses,  not  counting  th03e  devoted  to 
"variety"  kept  open  their  doors.  More 
than  one  theatre  given  over  to  musical 
comedy  played  to  over  £2600  on  the  week, 
and  it  is  a  detail  worth  noting  that,  at 
the  Tuesday  matinee  of  "The  Maid  of  the 
Mountains,"  Daly's  receipts  exceeded  by 
£5  the  highest  total  ever  registered  in 


tic  things  through  her  native  genius,  butj 
Helen,  as  an  actress  afterwards  traveled) 
exclusively  on  her  shape.    They  weref 
somewhat  wayward  sisters,  generous  to. 
a  fault,  and  that  ought  to  cover  a  multi A 
tude  of  human  frailties.    There  rnustia 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  money  made 
from  the  performances  of  "The  Three 
Fast  Men,"  but  it  was  apparently  noti 
carefully  husbanded  for  the  mother  ofj 
the  Westerns-she  later  on  ran  the  little! 
playhouse  back  of  the  old  Boston  Musicj 
Hall  as  Jane  English's  Theatre— died  irH 
the  Forrest  Home.  (Her  place  of  amuse-l 
n.-  ment  was  better  known  as  the  Llttla 
-i_,onaon  i_ran  Tremont.)  I" 
But  before  the  English  regime  at  the 
National,    E.    A.    Sothem    came  there 
when  the  house  was  rebuilt  after  the 
and  Favorite  Stock  Comedians  nrst  disastrous  fire.  Manager  ThomasJ 

The  Editor  of  the  Herald:  Barry  brought  him  over  from  Englar  " 

The  old  National  Theatre,  as  I  remen  to  be  the  leading  comedian 

was 


the  history  of  that  house.  - 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  Ryan  Writes  About  Local 


In  the  new 
failure.  His 


ber  it,  say  from  the  middle  forties  of  th  ^^^^'Tn  "The  Heir  at  Law.' 
last  century  until  its  second  destructio  whlch  he  played  on  ine  opening  night  I 
by  fire  in  the  early  sixties,  seems  to  m  was  the  performance  of  an  intelligent 
to  have  been  prolific  in  low  comedians  amateur,  nothing  more.  E'ylden"y  jle 
_   ,  „  .  .  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  mar.age- 

Let  me  recall  some  to  the  present  gen  {*f  hfl  (lrifted  from  the  National 

eration  of  Boston  playgoers.  t0  the  Howard  Athenaeum  where  he 

Among  them  was  J.  R.  Vincent,  th.  appeared  in  what  was  called  juverlle 

first  husband  of  that  philanthropic  act  characters.  This  w"J^R^°tre_^u,'„ 

erally  hopped  into  permanent  popuia 


favor  as 


Lord   Dundreary  at  Laui 


resh  who  never,  even  after  her  mis- 
taken marriage  with  John  Wilson  Keene's  Theatre  In  New  York.  In  tl 
changed  her  name  before  the  footlights  haracter  he  had  no  equal  and  he  d 
I  remember  Mr.  Vincent  best  as  Amini-  ^i.-^}  a  Benuius  In  a  few  other  par 
dab  Sleek  in  "The  Serious  Family,'  th££  wa^  unexpected. 
when  it  was  originally  produced  in  this  There  were  many  low  comedians  at  tl 
city.  He  was  a  good  comedian  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum  under  its  diffore 
broad  English  type,  but  though  he  made  ^-maget^  It  was  there  I  first  saw  Wl 
others  laugh,  he  ended  his  life  mourn-  (am  -warren,  fresh  from  his  home  cit 


fully    by   Jumping    the    life    to    come,  philadeljjiiia.  But  more  of  him 
Possibly  if  he  had  lived  in  our  more  ..Dan"  jfetchell  was  one  of  the 
prohibitive   times   he  might  not   have  COmedians  at  the  Howard  that  I 


faced  death  in  such  a  voluntary  manner.  _arded  with  especial  favor.  Afterwan 
Following  him,  I  have  recollections  of  j  recau  him  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
S.  D.  Johnson,  a  brisk  little  purveyor  f.The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,"  in  whli 
of  comicalities,  who  also  figured  as  a  nc  won  piaudits  for  his  singing  of  "O 
dramatist,  and  who  was,  later  on,  in  the  po0r  Robinson  Crusoe,"  a  comic  soi 
first  company  at  the  present  Boston  tnat  preceded  a  later  one  on  the  sar 
Theatre  when  it  was  opened  in  1854.  subject.  Poor  fellow!  his  llfo  went  out! 
Charles  H.  Sanders,  who  was  another  of  \n  the  whirl  of  many  waters,  as  did 
the  humorous  histrions  of  the  National  t]iat  of  the  elder  Tyron  Power  before 
Theatre,  also  attempted  to  shine  as  a  him.  I  never  witnessed  a  performance  by 
playwright.  He  turned  into  a  drama  the  last  mentioned.  He  was  even  before 
that  had  comparatively  long-lived  popu-  my  theatrical  day.  The  first  time  I  saw 
krity  William  B.  English's  sensational  John  Brougham  was  in  "The  Irish  Am- 
novel  entitled  "Rosina  Meadows,"  which  bassador"  at  the  Howard.  This  was  be- 
told  the  old  but  ever  recurring  story  of  i  fore  he  became  a  member  of  Oliver  C. 
the  perils  of  city  life  to  the  ever  trust-j  Wvman's  company  at  the  reconstructed 
\pg  maiden,  reared  amid  the  retirement  Federal  Street  Theatre,  when  I  w»i  a 
«f  village  surroundings.  Afterward  there  little  tow-headed  lad.  At  this  later  time 
came  James  rilgrim  with  his  own  farce  I  knew  him  on  and  off  the  stage,  for  he 
gf  "Paddy  Miles's  Bov."  .Was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  my 

father's  house.  PerhapB  I  should  not 
call  him  wholly  a  low  comedian,  for  1 1 
once  saw  him  play  Horatio  to  the  Ham- 1 
let  of  James  Murdock.  However,  he  did  I 
act  Mickv  Free  at  the  Federal  Street! 
and  in  a  farce  called  "  The  Invincibles,"  I 
sang  "Th  s  Bould  Soger  Boy,"  a  popularl 
ditty  of  70  years  ago,  when  war  was  lessl 
ghastly  than  it  is  today.  The  real  low  I 
comedian  of  Mr.  Wyman's  excellent! 
company  was  Tom  Placide.  My  recollec-l 
tion  of  him  is  rather  hazy,  but  I  knowl 
that  I  enjoyed  his  acting.  His  brother, 
Henry,  appeared  with  him  at  this  period 
in  a  special  engagement.  But  this  troupe, 
though  it  had  among  its  other  members 
glorious  John  Gilbert,  a  Boston  born 
player,  failed  to  attract  continuous  pay- 
ing audiences,  and  it  was  disbanded. 
John  Brougham,  J.  Humphrey  Bland 
and  Mrs.  Bland,  who  had  been  Harriot] 
Faucet,  the  sister  of  Helen  Faucet  of 
London  fame,  went  to  the  Little  Adelphl 
in  Court  street,  as  I'have  before  stated 
in  these  columns. 

There  were  many  comedians  at  th« 
Boston  Museum  at  both  its  locations  on 
Tremont  street  at  different  times,  but, 
of  course.  "William  Warren  towered 
above  them  all,  a  great  dramatic  artist 
truly,  although  he  was  not  so  well  ap» 
predated  in  other  American  cities  aa 
he  was  here.  He  was  no  one-part  ac- 
tor, and,  as  Kitty  Clive  said  of  David 
Garrick,  he  could  act  a  gridiron,  meta- 
phorically speaking.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
faithful  student  of  his  art.  In  high 
comedy,  a  farce,  or  In  pathetic  little 
Bits  like  the  veteran  of  "Napoleorv's  Old 
Guard"  he  was  equally  satisfying.  Ho 


■tn  I  must  not  forget  "Old"  Spear. 
Hasc  was  not  burdensome  when  I 
knew  him,  but  the  boys,  who  ad- 
his    somewhat   boisterous  fun, 
him  his  nickname  as  a  term  of  en- 
nent  and  admiration.  Great  was  he 
|eir  eyes  as  Blueskin  in  "Jack  Shep- 
and  as  Roaring  Ralph  Staokpola! 
fick  of  the  Woods."  for  he  had  a 
■ty    voice    that    could    wake  the 
is;  not  a  great  artist,  surely,  but  a 
man,  indeed,  who  did  not  shine 
Peter  Teazle  when  he  was  cast 
^at  character.  Alas,  the  last  time 
him  he  came  into  my  office  at 
fht    eating   peppermints    from  a 
bag,   perhaps   for  the  lack  o* 
King  more  stimulating.  No  engage- 
|from  the  frolicsome  future  then 
led  him.    He  was  literally  played 
H.  Robinson,  one  of  his  succes- 
ses ponderously  entertaining.   He  I 
[enacted  Falstaff  to  my  knowledge* 
'  could  have  done  so  without  stuf-l 
rhen   he  first  passed   across  myl 
His  years  as  a  slim  Jim  had! 
departed,    and    his    breath  had: 
somewhat  strong.    I  once  saw| 
s  one  of  the  Dromlos  in  "The  Com- 
f  Errors."  John  Salmon,  an  inter- 
at  actor,  who  was  for  some  time 
yed  at  the  Chickering  pianoforte 
factory,  was  the  other  twin.  Robin- 
"Ight  have  been  a  good  legitimate 
but  he  preferred  to  shine  in  broad 
Sque  and  his  Macbeth,  with  a  mam- 
dagger   hanging   from   tho  flies 
a  great  delight  to  the  green  and 
fi  judgment. 

we  come  to  "T»i"  Hampton  as 
Blossom  in  "The  Three  Fast  .Men  " 


f 


i,  ,.....« hotnp  for  about  85  years. 
.  ,    he  came  then:  In  1847  ho  was 

,v  from  Its  stage  only  one  ye«'' wh?n 
starred  in  a  combination  under  Mr. 
rrettfa  management.  During  his  no- 
nce hla  place  was  Uken,  not  fil  led. by 
.nk  Hardenberg.  a  good  «i.arn"" 
tor.  but  by  no  moans  Mr.  ^la,rfn!| 
„„!  -In  versatility  and  Intellectual 
USD  And  what  a  charming  gentle- 
m  was  Boston's  own  comedian  in  prl- 
to  life'  Phlladelphian  as  he  was  Dy, 
birth  ho  was  more  Bostonlan  than 
many  who  were  to  the  manner  born.  1 j 
was  commUsloncd  once  by  J.  Ui'ieunu, 

).  Music  and  .Drama  of  New  ^  ork  to 
write  an  article  on  Mr.  Warren.  I 
called  upon  the  actor  at  his  long-time 
homo  at  Miss  Amelia  Fisher's.  2  Bul- 
Mnch  Place,  and  was  received  In  a  kindly 
and  unobtrusive  way  that  was  charm- 
ing He  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  art!-, 
ficiality  and  assertiveness  that  too  often 
surround  the  prominent  player  In  prl- 
I  vate  life  All  that  he  told  me  about  him- 
self wu  presented  In  the  most  unas-' 
sinning  way  possible.  Of  all  the  no-, 
I  tires  given  of  him  he  had  saved  only 
one  single  bit.  The  scrapbook  kept  by 
many  actors  was  not  In  his  library.  He 
loved,  and  was  conscientiously  devoted 
to  the  art  which  was  hte  by  heritage.  I 
came  away  from  the  little  front  parlor 
in  that  quaint  old  house  with  as  great 
an  admiration  for  the  man  as  I  had  pre- 
viously entertained  for  the  actor. 

C.eorg*  Finn,  one  of  my  boyhood  ac- 
'lualntanees.  was  for  a  time  in  the  Mu- 
seum company.  He  promised  to  be  a 
comedian  of  crescent  note,  -but  like 
young  Lycidns  he  died  long  ere  his 
prime.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  W. 
Finn,  noted  as  a  punster,  whose  acting 
delighted  our  grandfathers  in  the  days 
of  the  Powells,  when  the  drama  was 
htill  young  in  Boston  and  not  over  pop- 
ular with  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Puritans.  J.  H.  Ring  was  always  from 
the  prompter's  box  in  support  of  Mr. 
Wanen.  He  radiated  good  nature  and 
enforced  humor,  in  any  character  he 
attempted.  He  was  especially  good  as 
Sara  Gerridge  In  "Caste."  He  came  to 
the  Muaeum  from  the  National  Theatre, 


w  here  he  was  especially  popular  In 
Xcgro  characters,  which  he  acted  with  1 
in  ease  and  naturalness  that  were 
vastly  amusing.  His  range  was  not 
rroalS  but  he  was  never  guilty  of  over- 
acting. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  seeing 
harles  W.  Hunt  at  the  old  Museum  atf  j 
the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld 
street*.   It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit,   for  which  my   father  bought 
tickets;  because  this  low  comedian  wasi  j 
mo  of  his  guests.  It  was  not  convenient 
for  my  father  or  my  mother  to  go,  so  j 
I  was  sent  to  the  entertainment  withj 
biy  grandmother,  who  did  not  care  for| 
theatrical  entertainments  and,  moreover,; 
lad  conscientious  scruples  about  going'  i 
I  t  all ;  but  she  went,  dear  old  soul,  to 
feive  mc  pleasure.  I  can  just  recall  that  j 
bne  of  the  plays  was  "The  Turnpike 
Gate,"  a  farce  that  has  long  gathered 
dust  on  the  shelves  of  dramatic  man- 
agers. There  were  others  who  essayed 
humorous  interpretations  at  the  Museum 
—  Jimmy"  Nolan,  the  husband  of  sunny 
Kate  Ryan,  who  was  funn,  ir.  unobtru- 
sive parts,  and  J.  A.  SnuJn   who  ex- 
plled  In  the  performance  of  stage  fops, 
cob  A.  Thomas,  though  he  aspired  to 
itrlc  Impersonations,  sometimes,  was 
st  for  farcical  characters  at  the  Mu« 
fcim. 

Iiohn  Wood  came  to  the  Boston  Thea- 
on  It)  opening  night  In  1854,  and  made 
first  appearance  there  as  Peter  Spyk 
in  "The  Loan  of  a  Lover."  He  was  en- 
iertaining  In  farce,  but  beyond  that  he 
lid  not  shine  conspicuously.  Moses  Flske 
was  also  in  the  same  company.   He  was. 
Crom  Barre,  or  thereabouts  in  this  state.'. 
As  a  rustic  neighbor  said  of  him,  he 
kvas  a  "good  'meejum."    Mr.  Biddies,} 
who  came  from  London  with  his  daugh- 
,c rs,  Adelaide  and  Clara,  afterward  Mrs. 
Thoma3  Barry,  was  likewise  among  the 
,  arly  comedians  at  the  Boston.  Some-1' 
time  afterward  came  William  Davidge.f 
who  had  not  many  gifts  as  an  inter- 
preter of  comedy,  although  he  always, 
■  or  some  reason  or  other  that  I  could 
.!    divine,    always    held  prominent 
ices.    He  was  the  typical  John  Bull, 
not  the  friendly  ally  that  we  now  so 
lastly  esteem,  and  he  wan  assertive  to  a 
•  iegree  that  eliminated  all  ideas  of  fun. 
Daniel  J.  Maguirness  was  long  the  fa- 
ite  comedian  at  the-  Boston  Theatre, 
came  there  Trom  the  Continental- 
heatre,  having  begun  his  stage  career 
t  the  minstrel  hall  of  the  Morris  Broth-1 
s,  Pell  and  Trowbridge,  by  singing 
■at  Molloy."    Dan  was  not  a  hand- 
ine  man,  either  in  face  or  figure.  He 
vas  wont  to  say  of  himself  that  when 
is  legs  were  encased  in  black  tights 
hey  looked  like  a  pair  of  shoestrings. 
A'hatever  he  did  was  conscientiously 
performed.   On  and  oft  the  stage  he  was 
\  erybody'a  friend,   a  distinction  that 
the  late  Warren  L   Brlgham  empha- 
sized in  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  worth, 
fan  could  not  play  Sir  Harcourt  Court- 
',•■>-  ,llke    Mr.    Warren,   but   within  his 
ine  of  strictly  low  comedy  he  was  al- 
ways a  success.    As  one  of  the  beats  in 
■  Kit,  the  Arkansas  Traveler,"  he  was 
the  typical  southern  military  sponger, 
ueorge  Wilson  first  won  distinction  in 
the  same  drama  after  he  had  passed 
<rom  the  amateur  to  the  professional 
•nee.    Afterward  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
um  he  showed  a  steady  advancement 
s   a  player.  ^  The  phrase   "Ter  'and. 

yer  'and,"  which  he  delivered 


James  Lewis,  so  Ions  a  promfhent 
rmber  of  Augustln  Daly's  New  York 

impar.y.  was  at  the  Continental  The- 
ire  when  It  was  under  the  proprietor- 
ill-  of  B.  P.  'Whltmari,  after  Lou  Mor- 
s  had  tailed  to  mak-i  it  ;i  succcc:.-.  In 
Cinderella"  and  in  "The  Black  Crook" 
cwm  was  an  inmuii«a  f-ivorU<\  Th-3 
st  mentioned  spectacular  drama,  by 
io  way,  had  its  first  representation  In 


dinn  at  Sclwyn's  Theatre  when  It 
opened.  A  funny  man.  naturally;  an 
unfortunate  squeak  In  his  voice  distract- 
ed 'from  the  force  of  some  of  his  imper- 
sonations, though  It  added  to  the  ludi-' 
crousness  of  his  Captain  Crosstilc  in 
Burnand's  burlesque  of  "Black-Eyed 
Susan."  The  true  dramatic  artist  was,Y 
howover,  perceptible  in  all  his  L-fforts  in 
legitimate  comedy. 

Harry  Josephs,  also  in  the  company,] 
was  a  brisk  little  comedian  of  a  limited* 
capacity,  but  ho  acted  an  Engll3h  toot-, 
man  on  the  opening  night  of  this  gem  of 
a  theatre  with  remarkable  alacrity  and 
spirit.  He  was  a  half-brother  of  Man-^ 
ager  Selwyn  and  likewise  of  the  Kev. 
George  C.  Lorimer,  so  long  the  popular 
pastor  of  Tremont. Temple. 

When  the  name  of  Selwyn's  Theatre 
passed  out  of  existence  to  be  trans-|| 
formed  into  the  Globe  Theatre,  under? 
Charles  Fechter's  man.igcmont,  Mr.  Lo- 
clereq— his  initials  escapo  me— attempt-' 
ed  to  enact  humorous  characters  there,  i 
He  hud  an  intelligent  conception  of  the, 
parts  that  he  attempted,  but  the  niech-l 
anfsm  of  his  art  was  so  apparent  that 
he  gave  little  genuine  entertainment  to 
his  audiences. 

Arthur  Cheney  brought  over  George 
Honey  from  London  when  the  Globe 
Theatre  was  rebuilt  after  Its  first  de- 
struction by  fire.  This  actor  made  a 
decided  hit  as  Perkyn  Middlewick  In, 
"Our  Boys."  supported  by  a  cast  of  tin-: 
surpassed  excellence,  in  which  were; 
John  C.  Cowper,  Hairy  Murdoch.  Owen' 
Marlowe,  Mrs.  Maeder,  Katherlne  Rog-1 
ers  and  Lillian  Conway.  In  some  other! 
parts  he  proved  himself  a  well  graced' 
actor.  I  never  liked  his  Old  Eccles  in' 
"Caste."  It  was  overdone,  for  this  father 
of  two  charming  daughters  was  a  sot, 
but  not  a  gutter  roller.  Mr.  Honey  told 
me  that  when  he  was  cast  for  the  char-; 
acter  at  home  he  searched  through  near- 
ly all  the  old  clo'  shops  in  London  to 
find  the  most  disreputable  suits  possible. 
Having  obtained  garments  to  his  satis- 
faction he  had  them  washed  and  baked 
them,  to  rid  them  of  all  possible  vermin. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  Polly  Eccles, 
who  said  that  her  father  had  his  good 
points,  would  have  allowed  him  to  ap- 
pear In  such  a  rig.  Harry  Montague 
said  that  when  the  comedy  was  original- 
ly brought  out  Honey  was  "out  of  the 
picture."  That  remark  was  applicable 
in  Boston  as  it  was  in  England.  Honey 
was  never  well  contented  In  Boston,  al- 
though for  a  time  he  was  among  Miss 
Amelia  Fisher's  guests.  He  came  into 
my  office  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  here, 
and  ho  was  a  most  melancholy  specimen 
of  depressed  humanity.  He  thought  he 
had  lost  his  baggage,  but  I  assured. l)im 
that  it  would  turn  up  all  right  and  it 
did.  He  had  the  English  idea  of  pater- 
nal^respect.  When  an  American  friend 
subscribed  "From  your  Awful  Dad"  in 
some  books  that  Honey  was  sending 
over  to  his  son  he  was  offended  and  did 
not  see  the  humor  of  it.  Well,  perhaps, 
he  was  light.  I  think  sometimes  that 
here  in  free  America  we  have  too  little 
reverence  for  some  conventionalities.  I 
do  not  remember  that  Honey  appeared. 

i  in  any  other  American  city,  except  once 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  on  a 

I  special  occasion.  At  last  he  went  back, 
to  dear  old  foggy  "Lunnun"  "never  to 

1  return. 

I  might  summon  other  local  stock  com- 
pany comedians  from  the  long  aso,  but 
perhaps  enough  has  been  said  of  the 
time  when  the  stage  held  for  me  a 
glamor,  and  the  mute  acrobatic  Merry 
Andrews  of  the  "movies"  were  unknown. 

Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

We  remember  seeing  George  Honey 
I  with  the  Boston  company  in  "Our  Boys" 
at  New  Haven,  Ct.  Was  not  the  Leclercq 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ryan  Charles,  who 
j  afterwards  went  to  New  York? — Ed. 

To  them  that  are  debating  whether 
[Latin  or  Sanscrit  should  be  the  univer- 
sal language,  and  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  pronunciation,  we  commend  the 
words  of  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge,  the  music 
critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London, 
i  Urging  English  students  of  music  to 
learn  Italian,  he  wrote: 

"Often  I  have  wondered  if  it  would  not 
be  of  some  assistance  if  in  our  public 
schools  Latin  were  to  be  taught  to  be 
I  pronounced" — a  clumsy  sentence,  Mr. 
j  Legge— "as  in  Italy.    Really,  I  believe 
that  if  it  were  so— and  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
J  not  be  so — the  initial  difficulties,  or  an 
;  initial  difficulty,  would  be  removed,  for 
Latin  would  take  upon   itself  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  living  language.  And 
would  not  this  provide  something  of  a 
j  key  to  the  Latin  languages  that  are 
1  spoken,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  In 
[France,  Spain  and  South  America?" 


Rath 


ilan,  but  a  blessed  relief 


from  the  customary  heralding  of  an  ac- 
tor's approach,  with  the-  announcement 
that  the  "production"  will  bo  "preten- 
tious," a  vile  distortion  of  the  adjec- 
tive'.*  meaning:  that  the  "vehicle"  Is  the 
one  best  suited  to  display  the  actor's 
talent:  that  the  worth  of  the  play  has 
been  "proven,"  not  "proved." 


Gum  in  France 

Gertrude  Atherton  as  a  journalist  Is 
pungent  and  usually  sane.  She  has  the 
gift  of  humor,  also  of  common  sense. 
Inveighing  against  social  or  national 
foolishness,  she  Is  often  eloquent.  But 
why  docs  she  implore  good  Mr.  Hoover 
to  keep  chewing  gum  out  of  France? 
She  wrote  an  amusing  letter  against  the 
exportation,  addressing  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  (Sept.  8),  having 
heard  that  "all  France  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  vulgarest  of  American  habits, 
not  excepting  the  Justly  renowned  tooth- 
pick." 

Let  us  here  remind  her  that  the  tooth- 
pick flourished  in  France,  as  It  did  in 
ancient  Rome,  years  before  the  first 
white  American  sported  one  at  table  or 
on  a  hotel  veranda.  The  Admiral  Co- 
IlKny  wore  one  in  his  hat  when  the  pick 
was  not  in  action.  His  Catholic  foes  had 
a  saying:  "Beware  the  admiral  with  his 
toothpick." 

"I  hear  that  the  French  jaw  is  work- 
ing as  one,"  writes  Miss  Atherton.  "That  j 
great  and  famous  generals — in  their 
scant  leaves  of  absence — promenade  th« 
boulevards  grinding  away  like  the  his- 
toric cow  on  its  cud  or  certain  of  our 
southern  solons  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  something  even  more  appall- 
ing than  gum.  That  duchesses  presiding 
austerely  at  committee  meetings  have 
|  learned  to  flirt  it  agilely  from  one  jaw  to 
the  other  or  to  paste  it  on  the  under  side 
of  the  table.  That  children— and  not 
only  children— may  be  seen  in  the.  street 
any  day  pulling  out  a  long  string  from 
their  lips  and  chuckling  with  glee  as  It 
|  snaps  back  again.  Oh,  shades  of  pre- 
i  war  Paris,  when  the  world  sat  at  her 
feet  and  humbly  learned  all  it  knew  of 
fashion,  of  style,  of  supreme  elegance  '." 

Man,  savage  or  civilized,  is  a  chew- 
ing animal.  He  chews,  whether  the 
chew  be  gum,  betel,  flag-root,  lovage, 
slippery  elm;  the  inner  sheath  of  a 
tree,  snake  root,  or  tobacco,  plug  or 
fine.  cut.  The  chewing  aids  in  concen- 
tration of  the  mind;  it  encourages  medi- 
tation and  self-introspection;  is  is  an 
invitation  to  the  soul.  French  noble- 
men, as  well  as  sea-faring  men,  chewed 
tobacco  soon  after  the  weed  was  known 
in  France.  Are  we  not  reminded  dally 
by  advertisements  in  street  cars,  peri- 
odicals, and  on  billboards  that  gum  is 
sanitary,  a  digestive,  a  strong  help  in 
time  of  stomachic  stress  and  trouble. 

We  admire  the  French  above  all  na- 
tions: their  language,  art,  literature; 
their  national  spirit,  devotion,  heroism; 
yet  their  own  writers  on  social  life  and 
manners  confess  that  in  matters  of  do- 
mestic and  personal  cleanliness  they  for 
centuries  were  not  so  fussy — to  put  it 
mildly— as  the  English.  The  noble 
dames  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV,  and 
the  gallant  Henry  himself,  were  sadly 
in  need  of  soap  and  water.  Louis  XIV 
received  ambassadors  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  been  attributed  by  Rablais 
to  Gargantua.  From  Montaigne  to  Mi- 
chelet,  from  Brantome  and  Tallement 
des  Reaux  to  Alfred   Franklin,  corn- 


made  herself  the  Intimate  friend  of  the 
possible  rival.    8he  was  proud  of  his 

success  as  an  actor  and  as  a  pecuniary 

investment. 

Miss  Langlais,  a  woman  with  a  shady 
past,  becomes  acquainted  with  Leroy, 
and  spurs  him  on  to  Shakespeare.  Leroy 
finds  in  her  a  helpful  pal.  He  Is  not  sen- 
timental over  her,  although  his  wife  la 
soon  jealous.  Miss  Langlais,  in  spite  of 
her  escapades — Leroy,  of  course,  has  no 
knowledge  of  her  unsavory  adventures 

In  New  Orleans  and  In  New  York  is 

I  apparently  ready  and  eager  to  fall  Into 
his  arms;  but  Leroy  is  only  a  great  boy, 
singularly  unsophisticated  for  a  matinee 
,idol.    Strengthened  by  MI3S  Langlais's  | 
I  prophecy  of  his  future  greatness,  based  i 
Jon  her  reading  of  Pythagorean  numbers 
j— an  old  trick  of  hers— he  breal.s  with  ' 
his  manager  and  with  the  playwright 
[that  had  provided  romantic  comedies  for 
!him.    The  playwright  had  warned  him 


against  his  attractive  pal.  It  Is  left  for 
Miss  Hopkins,  a  newspaper  woman,  to 
[show  the  actor  how  Miss  Langalis  had 
behaved  in  former  years.  He  no  longer 
has  illusions.  His  wife,  having  surprised 
|  him  and  his  pal  In  what  would  seem  a 
compromising  situation  to  an  outsider 
entering  the  room  unexpectedly,  fare- 
wells him.  She  reviews  their  happy 
years,  but  now  a3  she  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  him,  she  will  leave  him.  He 
mutely  begs  forgiveness,  and  is  her-  boy 
as  in  the  past. 

In  the  third  act  Miss  Langlais  makes 
a  dignified  exit.  She  had  previously  torn 
up  a  check  for  $1700  which,  Leroy  had 
given  her,  moved  by  her  ingeniously 
j  false  tale  of  woe  and  shame.  Wife,  njan- 
ager  and  playwright  talk  over  Leroy's 
future.  They  agree  that  Shakespeare 
spells  ruin.  Leroy  himself  is  now  doubt- 
ful. He  will  leave  the  stage.  The  talk 
is  again  about  "Hamlet,"  and  to  prove  a 
contradiction  in  appearance  of  the  ghost 
and  in  the  famous  line  about  the  undis- 
covered country,  etc.,  Leroy  delivers  the 
famous  soliloquy.  The  three  doubters 
are  enthusiastic.  The  manager  is  keen 
for  a  speedy  production  of  the  tragedy. 

"The  Matinee  Hero"  is  an  unusual 
and  interesting  play.  Interesting  as  a 
study  of  character,  interesting  bv  rea- 
son of  the  dialogue  In  which  managers,  ' 
playwrights  and  audiences  are  assailed; 
interesting  also  as  a  personal  cxpres-  , 
sion  of  revolt.      Was  Mr.  Ditrlchstein  I 
when  he  framed  the  scenario  of  this  I 
comedy   thinking   of    CaJderon's  play. 
I  which  after  a  few  performances  -was 
[withdrawn,   greatly  to  his  disappoint-! 
,  ment,  to  make  way  for  the  adaptation  • 
of  "Le  Roi"?  But  "The  Matinee  Hero"  ! 
is  more  thaii  a  personal  expression  of 
disgust    and    longing— and    surely    Mr  ; 
Ditrichstein    has    no    reason    to    be  I 
(ashamed   of  his  performance  in  that 
brilliant   fcomedy    "The    Concert*"  in 
"The  Great  Lover."  in  "The  Phantom 
Rival,  '  with  its  delightful  first  act.  or  I 
even  in   the  adaptation  of  "Le  Roi  "  ' 
The  character  of  Leroy  is  intelligently  1 
drawn;    the    duel     between    the    two  U 
women  holds   the  attention:   the  dia-  I 
logue  is  generally  brisk  and  at  times  ' 
witty.      Nor  can   the  comedy  be  dis-i' 
missed  as  "too  conversational." 

The  adventuress  is  not  the  ordinary 
one  of  melodrama.    She  is  a  complex' 
character.  She 


...entators  on  French  domestic  life,  there])  the"  actor;  "she  "vJshed  °  for^^in?8 
is  page  after  page,  anecdote  after  anec- 


tri- 


dote.  showing  a  supreme  indifference  to- 
wards what  English-speaking  people 
regard  as  necessary  to  health  and  com- 
fort. There  was  no  need  of  a  Hazlitt 
remarking  on  the  hands  and  finger- 
nails of  Parisian  ladies.  There  was  no 
need  of  a  John  Leech  picturing  the 
amazement  of  two  Frenchmen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  standing  before  a  wash- 
stand,  bowl,  pitcher,  towel-rack,  and 
asking  the  purpose  of  that  curious  ma- 
chine. 


■  umphs  more  worthy  or  him;  she  fired 
his  ambition,  took  him  out  of  his  lu- 
crative rut.  Probably  she  was  In  love 
with  him,  but  if  she  were  willing  to 
break  up  his  household,  it  was  chiefly 
for  his  own  glory. 

The  play  is  well  acted.  It  Is  needless 
to  dwell  on  Mr.  Dltrlchstein's  ability  as 
a  comedian.  As  Leroy  he  has  put  on  the 
stage  a  subtly  portrayed  type,  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  his  gallery  of  actors. 
He  is  no  longer  the  spoiled  amorist,  the 
one  pursued  by  foolish  women,  irresist- 
ible and  vainglorious.  Leroy  is  now  con- 
fidently ambitious,  now  easily  discour- 
aged. Originally  without  initiative,  he 
yet  wearies  of  the  routine  in  which  he 
has  prospered;  credulous,  he  Is  inspired 
by  a  woman  not  of  his  household,  but  he 
has  no  thought  of  wounding  the  woman 
that  had  long  cared  for  him.  And  then  , 
the  disillusionment,  the  sense  of  shame  ■ 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  Yet  he  had  | 
cause  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Miss  Langlais.  Possibly  before 
she  dies,  Mrs.  Leroy  will  recognize  her 
as  a  benefactor.  Mr.  Ditrichstein  played 
with  even  more  than  his  accustomed 


Johnsonian,  but  a  Relief 

"The  most  potential  histrionic  contri- 
bution to  an  approaching  dramatic  sea- 
son of  significant  productions  will  be 
11k-  advpnt  of  " 


DITRICHSTEIN  AS 
A  MATINEE  HERO 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tremont  Theatre.  First  performance 
In  Boston  ot  "The  Matinee  Hero,"  an 

original  play  In  three  acts  by  Leo  Dit-ffinesse-  ingratiating  ease  and  signifi- 
richstoln  and  A.  B.  Thomas.    Produced,  ,cafnce  °'  di=tion-  The  soliloquy  of  Ham- 

,    ,         „  ,.7  _  „  /„t    I  let  was  loudly  and  deservedly  applauded. 

last  week  In  Hartford,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.*  Miss  Proctor  and  Miss  Dale  were  fine- 
Cohan  and  Harris.  ly  contrasted.   The  former  was  not  too 

Richard  Leroy  Leo  Ditrichstein  wifelv;  sweet  and  wholesome,  she  was 

Mrs.  Leroy  Catherine  Proctor 

Miss  Blanche  Langlais  Margaret  Dale 

Miss  Hopkins  Cora  wltherspoon 

Miss  Davis  Jessie  Parnell 

Fences  Josephine  Hamner 

Frank  Fnirchlld  Lyster  Chambers 

Sam  McNaughton  Hobert  Cummings 

Giovanni  ;  William  Blcclardl 


Leroy,  a  popular  actor  in  plays  that 
he  In  a  splenetlo  burst  denounces  as 
"mush,"  wishes  to  win  abiding  fame  as 
Hamlet  For  16  years  he  has  been  per- 
sonally conducted  by  a  devoted  wife 
who  has  looked  after  his  health,  hi; 
diet,  his  amusements;  she  has  winked  a 
his  mild  flirtations,  and  when  any  oni, 
of  them  was  about  to  be  serious  she 


not  lachrymose  in  her  farewell.  The  lat 
ter  played  with  admirable  understand- 
ing, avoiding  any  incongruously  melo- 
dramatic touch,  always  plautjble  and 
resourceful,  not  wholly  crushed  when 
Leroy  was  acquainted  with  the  truth. 
A  word  is  due  to  Miss  Witherspoon  for 
her  excellent  scene  with  Leroy.  The 
other  parts  were  satisfactorily  played, 
although  Miss  Parnell  was  practically 
inaudible  In  the  opening  scene,  and  Mr. 
Chambers  was  at  times  heard  with  dif- 
ficulty. Mr.  Ricciardi  was  amusing  In 
speech  and  pantomime  as  Giovanni 
There  was  a  large  and  deeply  Inter- 
ested audience. 


8 


TOLLIES'  AGAIN 

Miller.  Ann  ^"^^k  Carter  and  a' 
twins.  Allyn  King.  ^„ro  or  ,esl 

E^nenuJ  in  r.Tz^eld's  191* 
prominently  in  ^ir  FoiUes,"  as  pre-, 

Z^afth^Cofonial  Theatre  last  even} 

inB  for  the  fl^.ptim^ln8fv?  Me»8r3 
those  nap**  above.  bM  save  J 
Zlegfeld.  Wayburn  and  Uiban  pp  <1 
at  divers  times  upon  the  sta  ~, in  3 
m'ake-up  and  ^.f^Jt^!tM 
measure  it  was  thlssame  i     credit  for 

a  period  of  three  hou";  Mr. 

fu!  rope  twirling -  and  h°«*£lonal 
morous  comments  on  xhrough- 
and  local.  w«M  f^^tdously.  of- 

fEver  a  master  hand  In  ^eating  no 

Wit  frothy  humor  or  even  bald Mnnu 

&ev7nrr^atHLdrolStm1cdr^ 
sirr's  to  Miss  Lorraine  from  an  upper 
I  Kia2G  box    He  pirouettes  with  the  elfin 
PoSinnon    Mr.  Fields  is  funndest  with 
°"ch  aB  his  patent  hat  rack, 
w-  t crverse golf  =>ttbs.    Mr.  Gantor  1s  [ 
XnTucMn  White  face,  and  then; 
is  forced  to  Mm"  his  black ace .turn > 
which  is  a  pity,  anyway  one  loo.. .at  H. 

Miss  Miller,  always  a  favorite  m  I><»- 
ton  through  her  Winter  Garden  show 
visits    ^i"  delights  with  her  oyous 
da-ncing.    Sho  suggests  Genee  in  tier 
bSetef  again  she  does  a  shuffle  or  a  i 
buck  and  wing;  all  with  the  enthusiasm 
t  of  a  nnss  romping  on  the  lawn  under 
witchery  of  a  golden  moon.  Miss 
i   nnhwton  a  tiny  bundle  of  nimbleness, 
dances  llko  the  geisha  girl  of  George 
Edwardes'8  days,  "in  quite  a  "iff  rent 
way'  :  yet  she  is  vastly  clever  and  win- 

"JJlt's  Lorraine  was  always  pWuW* 
Tt  is  peculiar,  however,  that  her  jo.ce 
always  sounds  tired,  listless,  when  it 
relches  Boston.  As  Miss  King  so  suc- 
cinctly puts  it  in  her  opening  song,  it  is 
the  girls  who  make  the  piece;  it  is  they 
;  who  have  their  limousines  and  pearls 
Whether  that  be  mere  fantasy  they ^cen 
talnly  earn  such  baubles,  -to  ^  ^ 
their  beauty  lightly,  and  flfcy  t< 

leRennold   Wolf   and   Gene   Buck are 

^-------litH 

tuneful.    The  lines  are  minormat.w.1 


I  etc.,"  and  she  wltn  nun,  ior  " 
"found  out"  her  penniless  fiance. 

To  carrv  out  his  bargain  Dlonysius 
plans  a  divorce.    The  English  doctof 
and  a  queer  detective  bring  girls  to  his 
rooms  to  help  the  scheme.    His  wlia 
comes  in.  too,  and  there  is  a  consider} 
able  mix  up  till  husband  and  wife  lcai  it 
the  real  situation.  t,„„J 
There  are  many  amusing  situations 
and  bright  lines;  and  the  first  n.ghf 
audience  that  filled  the  theatre  gavJ 
every  evidence  of  enjoying  the  farcel 
Individually   the   chief   characters  ar« 
Portrayed  convincingly,  and  with  copH 
ous  snap  and  ginger.   Particularly  bjH 
Mr    Toy  as  AVoodbury.   Mr.  CUve  asv 
Woodbury's  faithful  and  solemn  valetj. 
Miss  Dcsmore  as  Violet.  Miss  Dane  a 
her  mother.  Mr.  Lew.in  as  Perches.,  the 
comto  cook,  and  Messrs.  M  lM 
Wingfield  as  the  two  doctors  who  de< 
cided  that  a  very  "live  wire"  was  a 
"dead  one."   Yet  the  performance  ■ .»  4 
whole  lacked  last  night  a  certain  .touchn 
anil-go  team  work  that  a  farce  of  the 
kind  demands.    That  may  come  later.  , 
The  Henry  Jewett  tlayers  will  ap-v 
pear  at  the  Copley  Theatre  next  week  in 
Man  Who  Went."  a  companion, 
piece   to    "The  Man   Who   Stayed  at 
«or,,e"  written  by  YV.  A.  Tremayne. 
?hiT  will  be  its  first  production  in  Bos- 

t  An 


in  Panfl'  wanted  to  se©  them,  the. 

Tl«"  comrades  of  all  arms 
Americans.  ine'r„„„„  _na  the  civil- 
and  "They  spread  Joy everywhere^ 
ians  also.   They  ^7*".  Ja  Joy  that  was^ 

ment"   the  ^f-^f8   ,  leur  rendaien 

^riTrie^ruu  ws&wJ 

In  a  irlena.y  T.atin.  the  learn  ec 
Adams  #c»™  ^a^Ste  in  Sunday'^ 
editor  of,  the  Herald  of  ,an. 

pat>Cr:  „to»7lt s  not  etereotypedbjL 
guage  eo  far  as  ^  ^ 

find'  in 


iilieii  In  a  Btrange  lana.  . 
The  story  of  Moses  and  Zipporah  lt| 

a  romantic  one.   She  was  one  or  wen 

daughters,   born   to    Reuel.  otnerw's;; 
known  as  Jethro.  the  prince  or  pneat 
of  Mldlan.    Here  we  have  the  mystic 
number  seven,  as  in  many  legends  ana 
fairy  stories.  There  are  seven  " 
in  Materilnck-s  strange  play.  ZlPPoian 
i  perhaps  fell  in  love  with  Moot  the 
moment  he  dreve  away  the  J gW^"1" 
preventing   her   and   her   sister  fioml 
watering  Jethro's  flock.    W hen  Mosefj 
took  his  wife  and  sons  on  a  journey  to  1 
I  the  land  of  Egypt,  did  the  Lord  meet 
J  him  or  one  of  his  sons  in  an  inn  and 
i  seek  to  kill  him?    It  was  there  that 
!  ZlPPorah  performed  a  bloody  "t.  a«fl 
1  made  a  singular' speech  with 
to  her  husband.   It  appears  that  Moses 
sent  her  back  with  the  two  sons  to 
of    Exodus    represents  1 


3  MORTON  TEAMS 
ON  KEITH  BILL 


tta 


Tho  Morton  family,  numbe «ng  three 
different  teams  that  stand  for  the ^estj 
traditions  in  vaadevnl >  }S  the*. ef ft.  , 
we^0niistBevSingethte  was  a  largo  ; 

the  r  children,  are  Sam  and  Kitty,  the 

S^r^h^enf^stl 
ha^is^t  hecomlng  obsolete  on  Uie 
contemporaneous  stage.     A  low  come 

way!  r^KreX^ 

SSeetrt  by  one  of  the  moet  ^^S". 
onstraUons  ever  heard  at  th  s  theatre 

P*£r^  Ja°ned  Glass   (Mrs    Paul  Morj 

of  his  da'neing  and  hreezy  flippancies 
and  the  latter  for  her  flcetnew  of  foot, 
her  skill  as  a  comedienne .and  foran 
unmistakable    personal  Jlha™'he^:l 
evening  they  again  scored  in  their _ae  , 
lightfu!  bits  of  burlesque  on  suburban 
married  Ufo  as  they  see  it  ta  M  I 

Clara  Morton,  in  her  'Solo  Songa 
lo-ue "   aded  to  the  pleasure   of  tho 
reunion  in  a  gi'oup  of  songs  that  gave 
her  e"ce?lent   Play  as  a  comedienne. 


can  "angua^Cgago ^  declared  its  U^l  told  him  how  Moses,  had  helped  to 
dewndence  of  foreign  dictation.  -It  has 
Practically  discarded  the  subJuncUve  an 
act  of  Bolshovickery  which,  a  few  years 
aao   evoked  an  indignant  protest  from 
the'eonservative  Herald    The  penetrat- 
ing power  of  some  of  Its  additions  to 
Sfr  vocabulary  Is  felt  throughout  the 
whole  world.    We  are  told  that  French 
children  greet  our  fight ing  men  with  the 
■  cheerv  salutation,  "Hello,  kid!      in  nis 
conversations  with  Gaston  or  Yvonne, 
the  Yankee  soldier  will  surely  work  Urn- 
's elf  free  from  "distinctions,  inversions 
i  and  suppressions."  but  his  listener. .will 
j  have  no  doubts  a-bout  his  meaji  ng  wh 
he  gets  "through."   And  n-tWs  he  will 
I  be  following  the  distinguished  example 
I  of  Rudvard,  who  said  that  by  ignoring 
!  gender  he  found  his  Intercourse  with  the 
£nilus  at  the  front  much  easier, 
poilus  at    nMIOHABIj  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster^  Caps  Cod. 


The  Friendly  Hand 

Nor  are  Englishmen,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
sluggish  !n  their  welcome  to  American 
soldiers.  Witness  the  injunction  printed 
I  on  Brixton  Independent  Church  serv.ee- 
I  paper  on  Remembrance  day: 
1    "if  you  see  an  American  soldier  in 
the  tram  make  yourself  his  friend  He 
is  your  friend  already.    If  you  see  a 
lonely  American  soldier  in  the  street 
nrove  that  you  and  he  are  kinsmen.  You 
Enow  what  he.  is  doing  for  civilization 
but  you  do  not  always  remember  that 
!  he  has  come  from  3000  to  TWO  miles  to  do 
It    He  might  want  a  friend  to  talk  to. 
lourfwas  the  home  he  went  from  Make 
|  him  remember  he  has  come  back  to  it. 

Gaseous  Mendacity 

The  Germans  have  told  many  lies  in 
defence  of  their  introduction  of  gas  into 
warfare.  Their  latest  lie-or  one  of  their 
latest  lies,  for  it  is  hard  to  follow  them 
In  their  mendacity-concerns  a  proposi- 
tion of  Lord  Dundonald  years  ago.  He 
reunion  in  a  croup  or  songs  m»<.  «.=•■-     .    ,     plan  for  using  gas  in  view  or  tne^ 
her  e"ce"lent   Play  as  a  comedienne. .    ™£aa*proaChing  Crimean  wart  h,p.ng 
She  clearly  differentiates  all  her  num-     ™e£av;  the  sea  command  and  wo/c  out 
bera    wd  there  was   wonder  at  her,    to  have  ^^  mnln,t  Sebastopol.  wh.le| 


bers,  ana  tnera  k 
v'vacity  and  eagerness  for  the  task 

mher  acts  were  the  Koba^  Japs  m 
characteristic  athletic  pajUm- .  F lor 
ence  Roberts  B.nd  company.  In  a  sKetcn. 
Charles  Olcott,  In  an  operatic  - tiav- 
«tv  Loe  and  Cranston,  in  a  romantic, 
sket'eh  Clara  and  Emily  Barry.  In 
a  singing  and  dancing  spec.alty.  and 
Tozart,  "the  vagabond  artist. 

The  following  appeal  to  patriotic  pa- 
rurefu f   The    ines  are  minor  matters J    The  ^  ^  &  parccl  recelved 

Lines  A  another  sort  are  those  tience^  ^  ^  manufacturers: 

which  count.  •  ^  »»"ti.  sir. 

COPLEV  THEATRE     Reopened  for 
the  season  by  the  Henry  1 
ln  tho  productlon^ln   Sort       t  « 

^weHSpyosfa^d  Wihamcollier.   Cast: » 


The  H 


m<3 


Essex  Dane 
Stevenson  ^ j»  I)esmore 

E* 'V •  •»  ".V."..  . Fred  "W.  rermaln 
icr,  M.  u  •  •         Montague  Weston 
M.'  P.  -H.  Oouw.yBWlniteld 

, t  .Nicholas  J°y 

Monyslus  Woodbury  N.  L«win 

?ercliesl  "  \  '.Gather  Xexow 

Sueter   ...Viola  RoacU 

U  Cisnle  "."'.TVIlUara  poiliuore 

Ur.  Gibbs    By  uimsclf 

HXnnysr8Woodbury;acre^ 

k^for^^ 
CtSerred 'him  to  Nat  Goodwin,     .  a 


Keep  your  temper,  gentle  sir 
Writes  the  manufacturer. 
Tho.iah  sour  goods  be  overdue 

labor's  Uarv"e  and 

ffiS.«a  w?ttW&. 
'  'j'   drafted.  Fo  is  Bl  : 

KWatftits&ap-. 

Linguistics 

.  _  .v-  world  Wags: 
AN0  onTexpects  that  our  gallant  boys 
France  can  acquire  oft-hand  a  per. 
.  Lt  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
''Stw.n^^tl-tt^  d^ 


to  have  the  sea  commauu  -  - 

h°s  experiment  against  Sebastopol.  while] 
Nanier  should  use  gas  against  Cronj 
stadt  The  Plan  was  laid  before  Gra4 
h^m  'master  of  the  mint,  and  Lord  Playj 
fat?  who  was  well  known  in  Boston,  al 
welcome  visitor  at  the  clubs.  The ,  Brltj 
Si  KoVernment  refused  to  use  the  m4 
v^ntion  pTayfalr  himself  Invented  an| 
Isphyxlating  shell  and  incendiary  shellT 
These  too.  the  government  scorned.  Itf 
^uld  be  as  bad  as  poisoning  the  welU 

°'ItTX;«d  that  the  American! 
will  use  in  the  drive  next  spring  a  gai 
more terrible  in  its  effects  than  any  one* 
°   Invented  by  the  chemists  of  thej 


the  well,  he  said:  "And  where  he  is-  ■ 
Why  Is  it  that  ye  have  eft  the  man  n 
Call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread  T ne  ■ 
Rabbins  tell  a  different  tale.  Je  hio  at 
first  threw  Moses  into  prison  with  the  », 
.mention  of  sending  him  back  to  1 
Pharaoh,   but  Zipporah,   in   loxe  wiin  • 

!6  ?n°U^sP^ardPena  ^"S^t.  i| 
They   sa  d  it°  was  inscribed  with  the  f 

'r  ^1 

woman."  (Numbers.  ]hJ 
r^ta^n1"  ^hTw^tbi/ffip^a 
or  Cush^e  "  Surely  not  Zipporah  pfdj 
t.  e  tw  ^  speak  against  Moses  because  he 

who  had  be-  forsaken  by  Moses:  Thar-| 
hi,  the  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  kins 
Or  was  Zipporah  tactless,  pluming  her- 
=elf  undulv  on  the  favors  the  Lord  had  I 
llncbsafed  Moses,  swelling  and  strut- 1 
Hng   or  Perhaps  her  beauty  was ,  a  thorn*  j 
in  Miriam's  flesh,  for  we  are  confident 
that* ZlP^Sorah  was  beautiful  These :««■ 
fatcinaUng.  perplexing  questions   to  bej 
asked  with  that  old  one  a.  yet  not  sat  | 
isfactorily     answered:        VVI'ere  was- 
Moses  when  the  light  went  out .         <  ■ 
At  anv  rate  Zipporah's  son  GcrshomW 
was  so  called  because  Moses  had  been  M 
an  alien    n  a  strange  land.    This  re-$ 
m"nds  us  that  It  was  Mr.  Qershom w "  ja 
art  In  the  House  of  Commons  that  mo\cd  .p 
a  clause  in  the  Aliens  BW.  ■ 
Some  have  wished  for  the  rev  val  of  0 
lh„  o1d  word  "eomeling."  for  alien  or  ■ 
emigrant ^  Wlcliff  usea        In  Scotland  I 
the  dialect  and  adjective  "comual    ex-  I 
pressed  the  same  idea.   "This  very  sum- 
~er  "we  read  In  a!  London  newspaper, 
-a  Scottish   dame  at  a   farm  house  | 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Poultry  yard  a 
oalr  of  comual  ducks-strangers,  that  is 
w*ho  had  migrated  from  some '  dl.tant 
home  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  new 
ouarters."  1 


Monteux,  Conductor 


yet 
Hun; 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Pierre  Monteux  will  be  the  conductor 
of.  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  month  of  October.  Trained  in 

terrible  in  its  ertects  u.«n  »..,  -^the  most  thorough  and  famous  of  mu- 
nvented  by  the  chemists  of  t l.eJ  BCuCOis  the  Paris  Conservatory 
^^"^M  ian  Salient  musician,  he  has  ha. 


a[U;a3drivrMa7thoseThat  )«  -ed| 
gai  in  war  perish  by  «aat 

!     For  what   la  war"?    What  is  it.  J-°«<*> 
1  when  fou.ht  a.  ours  has  been  upon  prln 
oiplcs  of  liberty,  and  upon  prtnc  pies  of 
honor-whal  Is  it  but  the  getting  t«.the 
of  quiet  and  harmless  people,  with  the 
Sword,  in  their  hands,  to  .W  ^"" 
tlou.  and  the  turbulent  within  bounds. 


Broadway  ana  "-".TV 

 1»"  <€.   that   two    eminent  tn„nsn 

result  is  that  xwu >  a 
physicians  Bay  he  will  be  aeau  , 

I  ^&W%&2?  %  -c-  Sence 


7Z  mistakes  of  their  Yankee  com- 
*~  in  arms.   Even  the  sceptical  Mis-  | 

>  culty  in           thouEh  his  French  com- 
of  "Bonsoir,  thougn   


To  keepaPen"    -  sh  girl,j,of  "^nso'r'     """^p  the  significance 


|  in  a  oana  •--  »    ,      h  going 

couple  to  marry  the  --ne  Bln  a 

straight  to  Xorway,  he  to  Paris.  ^ 
month  he  will  be  deaa^ 

I  and  at  the  end  of  a.y^  ^,{e  wnom  be 
|  alive.  In  love  with  ms        .     t  ^ 
has  not  seen  since  tney  aa.v.-.._r  ; 


Sew  "well  I  rem-*"  ^ 
How  wen  i  residence  in  the 

France  seems  ceriain.  in 
L^,^tl\o7h^e  ennthusiasmywith  which 
Uh^  Amer^an^PS  were  greet*  dur- 


Aliens  and  Zipporah 

The   quchtlon.-  when   did  the  word 
••alien"  appear  in  the  English  language, 
has  been  ftised.    The  expression  alien 
comers,  strangers"  was  in  use  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  "Stranger 
aleyn"  is  in  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
1503     in  a  parish  ot  Surrey  M  yea  s 
later  "alyons,  viz.  douchemen.  prob- 
,ably  from  the  Low  Countries,  paid  a 
double  tax.  But  when  a  record  of  those 
.not  English  living  in  London  was  com- 
piled for  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  word 
"stranger,"  not  "alien"  was  used.  There 
were  many  of  them.    In  Blackfriar's 
and  St.   Katharine's  near  the  Tower 
alone    there    were   212   Dutch    and  48 
French.    The  Scotch  were  then  aliens, 
and  seven  were  recorded  in  this  district. 

In  Exodus  II,  21-22,  we  read:  "And  he 
gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter.  And 
she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Gershom;  for  he  said,  I  have  been 
a  Stranger  in  a  strange  land.  In  Ex- 
odus xyiii.  3.  we  have:  "And  her  two 
 f»   ui.k  ih>  name  of  one  was 


ga 


sons: 'of  which  the 


an  excellent,  musician,  he  has  had 
wide  experience  and  has  won  an  In- 
ternational reputation  as  a  conductor 
of  opera,  ballet  and  symphonic  con- 
certs His  leadership  of  opera  and 
i  ballet    has    already    been  warmly 

3n  principles  of  iged  in  this  city. 

getting  together  |  ^  engagement  put  an  end  to 
the  ungrounded,  preposterous  theory 
that  only  a  German  or  an  Austrian 
lean  successfully  conduct  Symphony 
'concerts.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that 
a  Frenchman  should  begin  the  season 
with  an  orchestra  that  Is  now  largely 
composed  of  French  virtuosos.  H.s 
present  engagement  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  will  prevent  his  re- 
maining here  through  the  season,  but 
he  will  have  a  brilliant  successor. 

There  should  be,  there  undoubted.} 
will  be,  lively  and  widespread  inter 
est  in  the  approaching  Symphony  sea-l 
son.  The  board  of  trustees  has  beenl 
diligent,  in  securing  accomplished | 
musicians  to  fill  the  places  made  va- 
v.int  bv  popular  demand  and  patri-j 
otic  feeling.  The  trustees  fully  in- 
tend to  maintain  the  standard  that 
has  made  this  orchestra  famous 
throughout  the  world.  The  list  of  I 
assisting  soloists  already  engaged  is 
of  itself  a  strong  attraction.  For  many- 
years  the  orchestra  has  been  the 
pride  and  the  glory  of  . this  city.  It 
should  be  the  zealous  care  of  Boston 
that  this  glory  ,*hall  not  fade. 
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nturiea  ago  is  the*  moat  interesting! 
liingr  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  come  J 
"tom: 

on  thb  birth  'if  \  son. 

KamllieH  whon  a  rhtia  l«  born 

Hope  It  will. turn  <.ut  Intelligent. 

I,  through  Intelligence  I 

Having  wrecked  my  whole  life, 

Oirly  hope  that  baby  will  prove 

Icnornnt  and  atupld. 

Then  he'll  be  happv  all  hla  days 

And  grow  Into  a  r  ihlnet  minister. 

— Morning  Telegraph. 

His  Great  Experience 

We  are  indebted  to  "M.  M.  M."  of 
Vorth  Cambridge  for  the  title-page  of 
r.irm'and  Fireside.  It  carries  a  col- 
red  picture  by  Mr.  Stahr  of  a  young 
American  eoldier  smiling  on  a  little 
lilld  held  by  a  comely  young  woman 
•Ith  a  notlceaSle  hat.  Inder  the  plc- 
ure  in  bold  type  is  the  legend.  "The 
Ireat  Experience  'Over  There.' 
"M  M.  M."  writes:  "Enclosed  is  an'ob- 
ect  lesson  in  the  danger  lurking  in  mag- 
zine  cover  illustration;  there  appears  to 
,ave  been  some  lack  of  co-ordination 
otween  artist  and  "leading  article.' 
Still,  used  as  a  poster,  this  might  bring 
•hear  to  the  hearts  of  prospective  re- 
mits. "  *  *  "  Is  Prof,  Johnson  inter- 
red In  local  anti  luity,  and  In  curious 
>ld  names?  The  Man  of  the  House  re- 
cently ran  across  two  colonial  gems— 
lenewed  Sweet  was  one  and  the  other 
ejolced  in  the^  pleasing  name  of  En- 
irossed  BumpP"  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 

•  not  a  professor.   He  scorns  the  title. 

Adorable'  Simplicity 
\3  the  World  Wags: 

Among  the  few  of  us  remaining  male 
lereilcts  In  town  Is  a  man  commonly 
spoken  of,  and  to,  as  one  "simple-mind- 
;d."    The  old-fashioned  epithet  may  be 
=  <id  fairly  to  apply  to  him  in  his  re- 
on  to  the  dull  details  of  daily  life  in 
ordinary  times,  but  in  a  few  moments 
with  him  this  morning  he  demonstrated 
finality -of  grasp   and   solution  of 
l-obletns  vital  in  these  days  of  scar- 
ify  and  striving   through   that  very 
simplicity  of  thinking  which  the  most 
lighly  convoluted  brains  of  the  whole 
ountry  are  still  unsolved. 
I  came  upon  him  by  chance  as  he  sat 
n  the  end  of  the  step  in  front  of  the  en- 
rance  to  the  store.    The  sight  of  him  re- 
ninded  me  of  a  recently  delivered  load 
f  cord  wood,  as  yet  unfitted  to  the  stove, 
ihlch  I  have  been  passing  by 'on  the 
it  her  side  these  last  days.     Wolild  he 
ome  and  saw  some  of  it?    Yes,,  he; 
could.    "I'm  waiting  here  for  a  woman 
who 'has  owed  me  SO  cents  all  summer 
nd  I  want  to  get  it.    When  she  comes 
!1  get  it  and  come  up.    The  way  I  do," 
e  continued,  "is  to  do  some^work  every 
iy  and  put  what  I  make  right  into 
roceries  before  they    get   any  higher, 
omething  you  can  eat.    And  after  rye 
t  I  go  to  sleep  and  sleep  just  as  long 
s  I  can,  And  that  makes  the-  groceries 
ist  out." 

What  Save  the  expert  conservationistj 
f  energy,  finance  and  food  to  offer 
gainst  that ! 

Withal,  my  wood  is  still  in  four-foot 
tirks,  for  he  did  not  come  to  saw  it. 
s  Mr.  Cram  would  have  it  said: 
>cque  venit.  necque  vidit. 
And  npw  the  question  is.  Is  he  still 
atchfully  waiting  on  the  step— there  is 
bright  new  moon-or  did  he  collect 
irlier  in.  the  day  and  call  it  one,  and  so 

•  groceries  and  bed?    ABEL  ADAMS. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 


"Only  Too" 
s  the  World  Wags: 

I  observe  with  pleasure"  that  "Old 
chool"  condemns  tho  expression  "only 
io."  as  "only  too  glad."  For  59  years 
lis  phrase  has  been  my  pet  abhorrence, 
low  so  senceless.  paltry,  sickening, 
liotlc  an  expression*  has  survived  caus- 
th  me  to  marvel.    Selah!       R.  H.  G 

Milton. 

American  by  Adoption 

,s  the'Wcrld  Wag3: 

I  see  by  the  September  Atlantic  in 
inch  a  partial  translation  of  his  wife's 

.nniscences  are  published,  that  Laf- 
uiio  Hearn  was  a  "strange  American 

mus.  Wasn't  he  of  Greek  and  Eng- 
sh  parentage?  R  r 

Water  towp.  1 

Epistolary  Assurance 

Mr.  Walter  Price  of  Richmond.  Sur- 

■  '  flfkS  Notes  and  Queries  the 
leaning  and  origin  of  the  expression 
t  the  end  of  a  letter.  "Yours  to  a 
inder.  Has  any  one  in  New  England 
ourish?      *  IeUer  WUh  0118 
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Dwly  I'hrnnicle  of  London,  com-' 
'3  on,  the  attempted  assassination 
Lenine.  remarks:    "When  one, 
o  reran  the  names  of  those  who 
struck  at  the  great  ones  of  the 

^W°\,MuTm  as  if  womc»  r"led 
Ti  ?tJj!.f Uh«  Jael'  fharlotte  Cor- 
nu  Sophie  Perovskaya!    Most  of 


.tool.  She  ^violated  the  rltrs  of  hr.nr>itil- 
Ity  lmhl  sacred  in  tho  East.  Invltlntf  the 
defeated  SIfera,  Into"  her  tent,  she  told 
him  to  fear  nothing,  and  as  a  pledge 
for  his  security  she  gave  him  mill:,  "jho 
brought  forth  butter  In  a  lordly  dwh." 
Furthermore  Jael  was  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenile;  Pisera  was  the  captain  of 
Jahln's  host,  and  there  was  peace  be- 
tween Jabin.  King  of  Canaan,  and  the 
house  of  Heber.  Siscra,  weary,  fell 
asleep.  Then  Jael  with  a  hammer'drovo. 
a  nail  into  his  temples  and  so  he  died. 

A  contemptible  action,  although  it  In- 
spired Deborah  and  Barak  to  sing  their 
magnificent  song  The  Rabbins  felt  that 
Jael's  behavior  was  outrageous.  So  they 
invented  an  apology  for  her.  They  said 
that  the  words  :  "At  her  feet  he  bowed, 
he  fell,  he  lay  down ;  at  her  feet  ho 
bowed,  he  fell,"  imply  that  he  attempted  f 
rudeness,  and  to  resist  him  she  put  her 
right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer 
and  smote  him.  But  this  verse  in  the 
song  comes  after  the  statement  that  she 
had  killed  him.  Let  us  quote  a  remark 
from  the  Oharlestown  edition  of  Calmet's 
"Great  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible"  | 
<1S13.  Vol.  II,  supplement.  "Jael")  :  "It 


knight  of  shire 


The 


came  to  mean  a  man  that  farms  his  own 
|  freehold;  still  later  a  memoer  of  tho 
yeomanry"  force,  volunteer  cavalry  force 
taised  from  farmers,  et.-.  But  "yeoman" 
I?  not  synonymous  with  "farmer."  It  Is 
?l ill  customary  In  parts  of  England,  as 
in  Dorset,  to  address  a  letter  to  "Mr.  ' 
John  Smith.  Yeoman."  There  i»  an  en- 
tertaining chapter  about  the  yeoman  and 
his  store  room  on  a  United  States  man-  ) 
of-war  In  Herman  Melville's  "White! 
Jacket."  In  1843,  when  Melville  shipped 
on  a  U.  S.  frigate  as  an  ordinary  sea- 
man, the  yeoman  in  an  American  line- 
of-battle  ship  received  $10  a  month  am! 
In  a  frigato  $35. 


time;  anl  it  appears  clearly  that  fatigue 
and  sleep  overpowered  him."  No.  we! 
cannot  hold  up  Jael  as  an  example  for1 
the  young  person. 

Two  English  poets  have  written  with 
gusto  in  praise  ,of  tyrannicide.  Landor 
and  Swinburne.  Swinburne  spluttered, 
raged  In  screaming  eulogy.  Landor  was 
more  judicial: 

A  better  faith  was  theirs  than  'pulpits  preach 
\\  ho  taught  the  brave  bow  patriot  hands  can 
reach 

And  ertish  the  proudest  crown. 

Tyrannicide  is  discussed  in  several 
chapters  of  "Policraticus,"  by  John  of 
Salisbury.  It  is  a  pity  that  John's  trea- 
tise "Do  Exit  Tirannorum"  was  never 
published,  or  if  published,  is  lost.  He 
drew  the  line  "between  "private  tyrants" 
and  those  that  oppressed  a  state.  In 
"Policraticus"  he  treats  of 
(Ehud),  Jael  and  Judith. 

Gabriel  Peignot.  the  amiable  and  in- 
defatigable bibliophil  of  Dijon,  whose 
t"any  books  are  dismissed  by  Anatole 
France  as  not  being  books— Charles 
Lamb  would  have  agreed  with  him— 
nevertheless  they  are  curious  and  often 
useful— drew  up  a  list,  and  published  it 
In  a  thin  pamphlet  of  rulers  that  had 
met  with  a  violent  death.  Compiled  60 
or  more  years  ago.  the  list  could  be 
[horridly  enlarged. 


About  two  years  ago  when  the  pros- 
pects of  the  allies  did  not  seem  so 
bright  as  they  are  today,  Mr.  Albert  de 
Courville,  a  British  theatre  manager, 
wrote  fcr  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Theatres  and  tho  War." 


This  article  might  well  "oe  pondered  by 
should  be  remembered  that  a  fugitive  as  8  those  at  Washington  that  insist  on  a 
SIserai  was  would  have  had  little  inclina-  \  raiiie  ,„  ,ne  taxation  of  theatre  tickets 
tion  for  such  on  adventure  at  such 


it  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the 
play  now  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 

Mr.  de  Courville  says  a  few  words 
about  tho  lighting  regulations  in  con- 
sequence of  air  raids;  the  presence  in 
London  of  officers  on  short  leave, 
though  "curiously  enough,  the  audiences 
one  sees  at  such  theatres  as  the  Hip- 
podrome and  thje  Empire  are  mainly 
civilians,  and  that  they  are  present  in 
large  numbers  my  box  office  testifies." 
He  then  speaks  of  th,c  theatre  as  a  cure 
for  care. 

"These  are  depressing  times,  and  dull 
times,  and  people  require  the  idealisa- 
tions that  the  theatre,  and  particularly 


Pound,  Masters  Et  Al. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Perkins  put  Col. 
Roosevelt  into  the  Progressive  move- 
ment to  kill  it;  certainly  it  was  doomed 
from  the  moment  Col.  Roosevelt  adopted 
it  and  began  changing  it  from  a  liberal 
party  to  a  personal  faction.  Does  some 
malevolent  to  free  verse  egg  on  Ezra 
^ound?  The  late  Frothingham  Clancy 
of  South  Boston,  the  inventor  of  free 
verse,  recognized  its  limitations.  He 
never  thought  of  his  free  verse  effusions 
as  songs.  When  in  the  lyric  mood  he 
sought  expression  in  sonnet,  ode  and 
blank  verse  like  any  decent  poet.  He 
never  told  such  songs  as  "Only  a  Dog" 
and  "The  Hopelessness  of  the  Human 
Why"  to  "go.  little  songs." 

Ezra.  Pound's  "Lustra"  is  a  volume 
without  a  poem;  thero  is  occasional 
smartness,  but  no  feeling;  much  vehe- 
mence, but  no  passion.  He  takes  a  fan- 
tastic conceit— some  wild  contract  or  af- 
finity—and sets  it  baldly  down.  "Lus- 
tra" seems  to  be  the  sweepings  of  his 
workshop,  if  he  has  one.  But  Pound  Is 
sflch  an  egregious  poseur  that  one  feels 
little  pity  for  him. 

Turning  to  Masters,  there  is  more  to  be 
said.  "Toward  tha  Gulf"  is  a  pathetic 
monument  to  what  might  have  been. 
Much  of  it  is  truly  poetic.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  poem  "Draw  the  Sword,  O 
Republic."  a  noble  lyric.  Yet  how  much 
more  beautiful  it  would  be  if  its  author 
had  fashioned  it  more  artfully— in  sonv» 
more  enduring  form.  The  poem  is  worth 
I  remembering,  but  not  a  line  save  that 
quoted  sticks  In  the  mind.  A  very  little 
labor  would  have  fixed  or  set  the  poem- 
made  it  an  entity.  Now  it  is  as  if  a 
sculptor  with  a  beautiful  vision  had  dis- 
dained imperishable  marfcle  and  wrought 
dimly  yi  clay  alone. 

Other  verses  are  less  poetic,  but  fas- 
cinating: sketches  of  men,  like  that  of 
the  senile  farmer-politician.  Yet  how 
much  better  they  might  have  been  in 
prose.  Give  them  to  Galsworthy— would 
they  mingle  and  fade  as  they  do  now? 
I  call  to  mind  the  "Five  Tales"— five  | 
separate  pictures  of  rower  and  rare 
beauty.  Read  continuously  and  some 
time  ago,  nevertheless  the  two  brothers, 
the  old  director,  the  cautious  lover,  the 
enthralled  hutband,  the  old  man  in  In- 
dian summer— their  faces,  their  words, 
their  beliefs,"  their  personalities  are  as 
clear-cut  (and  yet  as  suggestive)  as 
when  I  read  the  book.  But  what  con- 
summate toil  must  have  been  exercised 
on  "Five  Tales"— what  loving  care  for 
detail  and  concern  against  a  single  in- 
congruous touch— ih  short,  what  superb 
art.  The  free  versifiers  are  not  artists. 
That  is  why  they  fail. 

T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 
Dorche*ter  Centre. 


Aotn  j  that  section  of  the  theatre  which  pro- 
duces the  fantastic  type  of  entertain- 
ment, provides.  I  wiil  not  be  guilty  of  the 
cliche  which,  has  been  so  well  worn  that 
people  want  'talcing  out  of  themselves.' 
All  they  want  is  a  rest  and  the  diversion 
of  their  minds  from  the  gloom  of  every- 
day happenings— which  are  necessarily 
tragic— to  brighter  channels  of  thought. 
If  we  can  make  sad  people  laugh,  or 
forget  the  problems  which  have  been 
puzzling  and  worrying  them  for  every  21 
hours  out  of  the  24,  we  are  rendering 
some  little  service  to  the  nation. 

"What  class  of  entertainment  do  war- 
weary  people  require?  They  require 
charm  and  comedy.  They  requije  rest- 
ful light  and  melodious  sound.  They  re- 
quire from  others  a  demonstration  of 
that  energy  which  they  themselves  can- 
not effect.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  a  tired  audience,  even  though  it 
offers  the  most  generous  tribute  to  the 
abilities  of  the  artistes,  and  gives  every 
evidence  of  its  enthusiasm,  will  .reduce  a 
Etageful  "of  200  people  to  rags.  Some  day 
a  clever  scientist  may  invent  a  machine 
which  will  be  able  to  reduce  to  figures 
the  amount  of  energy  which  passes 
ecross  the  footlights  to  the  audience. 

"Intangible  as  that  'something'  is,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  very  real  thing,  and. 
in  consequence,  one  aims  a3  much  to 
enthuse  a  company  as  to  enthuse  an 
audience.  Beautiful  people  must  be 
beautifully  dressed,  and  must  move  in 
beautiful  settings.  Without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  money  the  effect 
cannot  be  produced  that  is  desired  in 
these  times.  Mere  vertjal  cleverness, 
thai  is  to  say,  the  cleverness  of  an 
author  both  in  dialogue  and  in  plot,  is 
I  have  seen  one  of  the 


not  sufficient. 


|  handsomely  and  seductively-costumed ; 
^  lively  music,  the  greater  part  of  it  In 

■ragtime;   comical  situations   In  which 
.  (husbands,  wives,  lovers  are  leading  a 
gay  life,  or  are  suspected.  Justly  or  not, 

of  conduct  that  is,  at  least,  indiscreet, 
>  'They  argue  that  there  is  something  not 
•  Wholly  displeasing  In  the  marital  lnfell- 
j  ,  (cities  of  others.  They  rejoice  in  slangy 
dialogue,  in  "slang  that  may  or  may  not 
enter  finally  into  tho  language.  '  The 
titles  of  certain  plays  are  in  themselves 
ft  lure,  and  the  public  demands  that  the 
plays  should  live  up  to  their  titles.  See- 
ing .the  success  of  comedies  and  farces, 
with  or  without  musics  of  the  nature 
described  above,  they  do  not  believe  that 
now.  when  this  nation  is  at  war,  when 
households  are  anxious  day  and  night, 

when  the  casualty  list  Is  eagerly  scanned 
at  morning  and  at  evening,  there  is  any 
place  for  plays  of  a  serious  nature. 

But  "Friendly  Enemies"  treats  in  an 
entertaining  manner  a  serious  subject,  a 
subject  of  vital  Importance  to  this  coun- 
jj  try.  now  and  in  the  future.  Tho  play  has  ' 
met  with  great  success  in  New  York 
and  Is  still  drawing  crowds  to  the  Hud- 
son Theatre.  Here  In  Boston  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre  it  has  completed  its 
fourth  week.  Its  success  is  not  due 
wholly  to  the  excellent  acting  of  Mes-rs. 
Fields.  Winnlnger  and  Miss  Marie 
Reichard ;  not  due  also  to  the  amusing 
portrayal  of  character,  the  subject  Itself 
hsp  weight ;  it  does  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  it  should  not:  it  compels 
the  spectator  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
glow  with  patriotic  fervor. 

And  here  is  "The  Matinee  Hero,"  the 
comedy  by  Messrs.  Ditrichstein  and 
Thomas  at  the  Tremont  Theatr»,  a  com- 
edy that  should  bo  seen  by  all  those 
that  are  interested  in  stage  life.  Take  it, 
first  of  all,  as  a  human  document,  or,  if 
you  please,  as  an  actor's  self-examina- 
tion of  his  career  and  his  success.  One 
hears  the  questions:  "Does  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein really  purpose  to  play  Hamlet?" 
"Will  he  rearrange  and  revise  the  trag- 
edy?" "Does  he  Intend  to  leave  the 
stage,  to  live  in  the  country  with  his 
wife  and  books  and  a  dog.  not  a  lap- 
dog,  but  a  real  dog,  a  man's  day?" 

Other  questions   might  be  asked  In 
connection  with  this  comedy.    Does  Mr. 
Ditrichstein,  portraying  the  hero,  hav- 
ing  sketched    with    Mr.    Thomas,  his 
character,  believe  that  the  comedies  in 
which  he  has  acted  brilliantly  of  late 
are  nothing  but  mush,  sugary'  senti- 
mentalism?    We  do,  not  think  that  in 
his  characterization  of  the  plays  made 
for  LeRoy,  as  a  tailor  fits  a  suit,  he 
is  autobiographical.   Take,  for,  example, 
"The  Concert."     Any  comedian  might 
well  be  happy  to  play  the  leading  part 
in  it,  although  we  cannot  imagine  him 
duplicating  or  approaching  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein   in .  the    impersonation.    In  the 
original  German,  and  as  it  was  acted  ' 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  it  is  a  bitter 
satire.    It  has  been  whispered  that  the 
dramatist  had  in  mind  a  popular  pianist 
of  Vienna,   the  man  to  whom  Morltz 
Rosenthal  made  a  memorable  reply.  The 
pianist — he  has  been  heard  in  Boston- 
returning  from  a  tour,  met  Rosenthal  in 
a  cafe.     "I  had  great  success,  Moritz, 
colossal   success.     How   much   do  you 
suppose  I  made?"   To  which  Rosenthal 
answered:  "Half." 

Or  take  "The  Phantom  Lover."  After 
one  of  the  most  amusing  first  acts  that 

have  been  sent  here  for  many  years,  the 
play  became  fantastical.  It  may  have 
perplexed  those  pleased  only  by  the  ob- 
vious, but  it  was  surely  not  mush. 

The  English  adaptation  of  "Le  Roi" ' 
did  not  draw  large  audiences  during  the 
whole  of  the  engagement.  'In  the  origl- ' 
nal  play  the  visiting  King  was  not  the 
chief  character.    Pages  were  cut  out. 


most  amusing  comedies  that  has  ever  f  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  prude 
been  produced  m  this  country  fail  be-  ;  Some  of  the  dialogue  excised  was  d rot 


How 
-ito  II 


did 


Yeoman 

the   word  "yeoman' 


cause  it  lacked  the  color,  the  bustle,  the 
light,  and  the  sound  which  the  jaded 
appetite  requires. 

"The  criticism  which  is  offered  about 
the  'waste'  In  the  big  productions  is 
offered  because  the  critic  is  prejudiced 
by  the  fact  that  the  money  expended 
comes  into  the  category  of  amusements. 
Vet  this  is  not  a  -sound  criticism.  Logi- 
cally, every  penny  that  Is  expended  in 
other  than  actual  war  work  Is  a  waste 
unless  a  sensible  proportion  of  that 
money  goes  back  to  the  treasury  in  the 
ehape  of  taxes,  licenses,  etc.  It  would 
be  as  true  to  say  that  Jam  for  the  troops 
Was  unnecessarv,  and  indeed  I  have 
seen  that  criticism  offered  by  foolish 
people  who  did  not  realize  that  that  pot 
of  'unnecessary  jam'  contained  certain 
elements  which  made  for  the  sustenance 
and  nourishment  of  the  soldier.  The 
theatrical  entertainment  is  the  jam  of 
national  life  You  may  replace  it  with 
good  bread  and  cheese,  and  yet  fail  tof 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  people  you', 
feed,  and  I  maintain  that  so  far  from 
being  a  luxury  the  theatrical  entertain-' 
ment  is  a  necessity.  There  is  no  need 
in  England  to  emulate  the  Caesars  and 
give  the.  people  'games  and  cakes'  to 
keep  them  quiet,  but  even  in  that  act  of' 
diplomacy  was  an  underlying'  wisdom, 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  diversion 
■from  care  which  a  crisis  produces  is  al 
very  desirable  measure." 

It  hasibeen  said,  and  more  than  once 
since  the  theatrical  season  opened  in 
Boston,  that  men  and  women  when  they 
go  to  the  theatre  do  not  wish  to  think; 
they  wish /to  see  a  show:  gorgeous  or 
iuhous    stage   settings:   pretty  ,women. 


as  droll 

beyond  measure.  The  satire  of  the  plav- 
wrights  was  in  certain  instances  local, 
to  be  appreciated  "chiefly  by  Parisians 
thoroughly  conversant  with  politics  and 
knowing  political  characters  as  if  they 
were  neighbors.  "Mushy"  is  the  last 
word  that  can  be  applied  to  this  cvnical 
play. 

-Yet  why  this  treatment  of  managers 
and  playwrights  in  "The  Matinee  Hero?" 
Mr.  Ditrichstein  last  season,  before  he 
jappeared  in  "The  King."  had  brought 
lout— we  think  it  was  in  Chicago— a  se- 
rious play  by  Calderon.  Those  who  saw 
it  were  loud  in  praise  of  Mr.  Ditrich- 
atein's  performance  of  a  character  far 
removed  from  any  one  of  those  that  had 
won  him  fame.  His  managers  thought 
that  the  play  was  of  a  too  serious  n.it- 
ure  for  the  East.  When  Mr.  Ditrich- 
stein was  in  Boston  last  season  he  s'ill 
dreamed  of  the  Spanish  play  in  Fitz- 
gerald's version.  He  talked  of  giving  a 
performance  or  two  in  this  city.  Now 
we  have  "The  Matinee  Hero."  Did  the 
policy  of  the  friendly  managers— we  say 
"friendly"  in  good  faith,  for  they  ad- 
mire Mr.  Ditrichstein's  great  talent  as 
an  actor  and  are  solicitous  Tor  his  wel- 
fare—lead him  in  framing  the  comedy 
lo  voice  his  opinjon  of  existing  theat- 
rical conditions?  ' 

As  for  any  desire  to  play  Hamlet  that 
may  burn  in  Mr.  Ditrichstein's  breast. 
It  has  been  said  that  every  man  is  sure 
that  he  can  do  two  things  successfully  : 
run  a  newspaper  and  play  Hamlet.  Nor 
is  there  need  in  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy  to  point  out  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  text,  or  to  quote  opinions 
of  alienists  for  or  against  the  madness 
of  the  melancholy  Dane.  Many  actor?, 
some   of   them    over-ambitious   in  the 


A 


10 


I  first  proposed  the  great  Boston. 


W 


'fljK  to  Mr.  Damsell,  we  had  arrangedl 
totako  in  a  larger  part  of  the  palatial, 
residences,  near  and  about  Pitts  St.,  but! 
through    some   misunderstanding  Guyj 


Kpl  those  sceptical  before  the  actiiaT 
formance,  have  played  the  part.  No 
I  of  there,  within  our  recollection, 
jpletely  failed,  save  the  late  E.  S. 

/■"are  more  than  content  with  M r.  \  jrawkes  and  Mayor  Gaston  were1.set''I?H 


chstein  as  he  is.  There  are  few 
how  on  the  stage  that  can  vie  with  him 
■n  lightness,  elegance,  grace;  in  signifi- 
kant  gesture  and  diction  ;  in  a  personal- 
ity that  vitalizes  comedy,  especially  the 
Knedy  Into  which  romance  enters.  Vet 
we  si. ould  like  to  see  him  in  the  play. 
|  Of  Calderon,  and  wlion  he  does  appear 
as  Hamlet,  may  we  be  there  to  see ! 

A  Specimen  of  Harry  Bioodgood's 
Humor  in  By-gone  Days 

To  the" Editor  of  the  Herald: 

I  ran  across  the  other  day  in  a  let  of 
old  stuff  from  the  estate  of  a  recently 
deceased  collector  of  theatrical  rubbish 
the  inclosed  manuscript  specimen  of  the 
humor  of  the  (not  very)  iate  Harry 
Bloodgood,  who  in  his  time  easily  threw 
crowded  audiences  into  convulsions  of 
mirth  and  thus  earned  a  large  wage.  1 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  reprint  this  item  as  a 
kind  of  knot-hole  through  which  to  view 
the  theatrical  taste  of  .HI  years  ago,  but 
if  not  it  w'll  at  hast  be  of  interest  Ho 
your  private  eye,  and  on  this  chance  1 
send  it.  F.  E.  C. 

Boston 

We   have  often   wondered  whether  a 
;  Boston  audience  of  191S  would  lie  im- 
I  pressed  by  F.  rrest  and  Charlotte  Cush 
man  ;  whether  they  would  be  amused  f)> 
the    Morris    brothers.    I'.  11    and  Tr-.w 


fire  to  another  part  of  the  city  altogel 
Br     I  persuaded  Mr.  Gaston  to  resign  h 
but  to  return  to  the  doggerel  which  firsts 
reamputation.  there* 
varieties   of  dog.| 


>an  Bryant's  .Minstrels,  the  S; 


ar 


1 


(Disturbance) 


Light  complected  romans.  fare  thee  ;q 
well.   T  have  concluded  to  commence  the^l 


Notes    About    the.  Stage,  Players, 
Music  aVd  %bskians 

"Shakespeare  and  the  Stage,"  by  Mau- 
rice Jonas,  published  by  Davis  &  Orioll 


'Plays  and  Players."  Arranged  in  Al 
phabetical  Order  and  Explanatory  Notes. 


"In  picking  out  a  few  of  the  theatrical 
allusions  which  "Mr.  Jonas  has  taken 
pains  to  collate  and  Comment  upon,  we 
might  make  special  reference  to  the 
Interesting  discussion  raised  by  him  on 
the  passage  from  All's  Well:   'Faith,  sir, 


Francisco  Mrastrels.  even  by  the  Yoke 
family?  As  fo-  "Tho  Black  Crook."  unci 
1,  condemned  as  only   lit   for  Sodom  anc 
I  Gomorrah,  if  it  wore  revived  today,  there 

I  would  be  matinees  for  children.  Harry  £  new  subject  in  E  Boston 

Bloodgood  w  as  very  funny  in  many 
I  sketches,  especially  in  •  He's  Got  t 
I  Come,"  which  in  tiiese  days  of  air-war 
ft  riors  and  ai"-postmen  would  seem  singu- 
la larly  pertinsiit.  We  say  he  was  "very 
C  funny."  We  thought  he  was  funny,  we 
I  knew  he  was  funny  in  those  da>  s.  We 

*  gladly  publish  the  report  of  Mr.  Blood- 
I  good's  lecture,  V which  in  type  no  doubt 

vfill  seem  to  Mr.  Gradgrind,  his  rela- 
tives and  his  friends  mere  silliness.  They 
would  not  say  to  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Blood- 
good,  as  Sir  Andrew  said  to  the  clown 
!|  In  Olivia's  household:  "In  sooth,  thou 
wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night, 
'A  when  thou  spekest  of  Pigrogromitus,  of 
the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus;  'twas  very  good,  i'  faith,  I 
sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman  :  hadst 
a  it?"  Nor  would  they  smile  when  the 
clown  answered:  "I  did  impeticos  thy, 
gratuity,  for  Malvolio's  nose  is  no 
whipstork  :  My  lady  has  a  white  hand, 
and  the  Mvrn.i'lons  are  no  bottle-ale 
houses."  But  Sir  Andrew  leap-id  In  the 

■  air  with  delight  and  cried:  "Excellent! 
Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when  all 

■  Is  done."  The  most  amusing  stump 
speaker  we  ever  heard  in  a  minstrel 
show  was  M>\  A.ldison  Ryman.  He  was 

■  a  man  of  refinement  and  native  wit ;  a 
J   man  of  letters  and  the  world.  His  maj}r 

9T  on  the  stage  was  dignified  :  the  au- 
dience knew  at  once  that  ho  was  not  of 
ithe   griu-through-a-horse  collar  order. 

Jlyman's  wit  was  biting  when  hediscussed 
I  the  politics  of  the  day.  Would  he  now 
<  be  appreciated?  More  so,  probably,  than 

•  Mr.  Bloodgood.  Here  is  the Jatter's  lect- 
\  ur'e,   as .  reported :  but  in  the  case  of 

Negro  rhinstrvl  lecturer?,  tho  manner  of 
deli\ery   was   half   the   battle   and  the 
costume  of  the  speaker  greatly  helped. 
Intellectual,  theoretical  and  hydrophobi- 
cs essay,  on  the  Spitz  dog,  as  indulged  ' 
in/  by   the  Ethiopian  delineator,  Mr. 
Harry  Bloodgood: 
Fellow  Convicts: 
I  disappear  before  you,  on  this  offi- 
I  clous  occasion,  by  request  of  the  com- 
mittee on  painting  the  Old  South  Church. 
They  have  sipilicitated  an  expression  of 
7ii«  Indifference  in  regard  to  the  over- 
irHelming  refulgence,   and   the  painful 
iumuletude  of  the  Spitz  dog. 
Convalescent  to  their  unmitigated  ac- 
larnations  I  now  amble  to  the  task,  and 
shall  proceed  to  enlighten  the  heathen 
Iny  of  which  I  now  see  before  me) 
the  where,  the  whencely.  and  the  be- 
Iveness  of  the  animal  in  question. 

my— during  my  re   

ss,  1  shall  briefly  assault  other 
such  as  the  Introduction  of  soup 
into  southern  Africa,  the  cause. 
Fesult  and  the  quensekonce  thereof. 
HsV  my  constituents,  the  seventh  act 
HBjongress  water,  in  the  sledislature  of 
the    commonwealth,    declares    that  ac- 
cording to  the  abbreviation  of  'the  law- 
so  derided,  that  when  the  somnambults 
tic  tendency  of  the  lachrymose  organ  in 
the  functional  depravity  as  designated 
In— er— 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  twenty 

I ninthly  and  secondly,  what  says  the 
oyster?  Beneath  the  fool  of  men  en- 
tirely great,   there's   no  such   word  as 


but  to  retu 
submitlgated  our 
are   many  pleasing 

There  is  the  brown  poplin*  dog.  wmt 
calico  eyebrows  and  east  lake  ears  the 
stub  tailed  ash  cart  dog,  the  oldfound-^ 
land,  the  skye  terrible.  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  the  bologna  sausage.  BuL 
we  anticipate.  Let  us  in  conclusion.  m> 
brother  lunatics,  discuss  the  true  reful- 
gence cf  the  term  hydrophobia.  Alden 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  page  one  thou- 
sand and  one  thousand,  chap  one,  lobster 
claws.  The  right  hand  cuticle  of  the 
occcput,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ossl 
fioation  of  the  nervous  system,  dlsoper- 
ates  on  the  nasal  organ  of  the  eye.  and 
r.roduees  the  palpltiatien  of  the  refriger- 
ator parallel  to  the  trincular  spinlticum 
of  the"  cereoto  spinal  meningitis.  And 
now,  mv  benighted  enthusiasts,  it  is 
with  feeiings  of  the  utmost  disgust  that 
I  feel  called  upon  to  bring  those  few 
feeble  remonstrances  to  a  close,  feelim 
sure  that  they  have  been  so  placed  be- 
fore you  that  not.  one  jot  nor  one  tittle 
J  of  their  existence  will  exemplify  them 

J]  from  their  previous  -'  re  horse- 

pess.    By  whose  supplicati  arc  we  In- 
J  vincible?    Without  we  have  a  charac-  . 

I  S£  Of  our  own  distinguishes*?   And  *■£ 

ants  might  desire.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  true  construction- of  the 
contract,  a  matinee  meant  any  per- 
formance given  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
action  must  be  dismissed  with  costs." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  was 
impressed  by  the  dancing  of  Decima  and 
Eddie  McLean,  "well  known  in  America 
and  Australia."  appearing  in  "Ve«. 
Lncle."  mi  tbp  Shaftesbury.  "One  of  the 
features  of  tehtr  performance  Is  especial- 
ly noteworthy.  Imagine  a  couple  of 
human  teetotums  spinning!  round  with 
Museum  street,  London,  is  described  ac )  amazing  r-tpidity  and  a  precis. on  that 

a  work  bearing  evidence  of  patient  in-    J  r"':.s'  '?*  >'<*''  >"  how 

.       B?(      e'  fn,,lt.  of  what  thp  newcomei  s  ran 
vestigalion.  laborious  research  and  ™^  achieve  in  th!;;  direction.   Bui  every  thin 
little  scholarship,  and  containing  a  mas; 
of  wjll  digested  information,  eomprisini 
numerous  items  of  theatrical  and  antl 
quarian  interest."  There  arc  chapters  on! 

familiar  subjects,  ns  "Inn  Yards."  "The.Aj  streamin.-.'  down  \  ;  back.  Miss  Decima 
Earlv  Drama. I'hc  Theatres,"  "I.on-      McLean  also  makes  a  Singularly  striking 


I  I  would  further  remark  that— no  pedes 
lal  is  a  sufficiency.   To  commence  a  new 


«ubject- 


neetion,  l)0t  matter  how  blight,  b< 
the  various  scenes  which  moke  for  plot. 
Jtevue  a.s  we  have  understood  it  here  un- 
til very  recently  consisted  of  a  nurolwr 
of  variety  turns  or  disconnected  scenes 
put  on  in  any  order,  and  the  producer 
trusted  to  luck  and  the  variety  artists  to 
pull  matters  through.  I  believe  with  my 
friend  the  author  that  a  great  change 
wili  shortly  take  place,  and  these  hap- 
hazard performances  will*  cease  for  lack 
of  public  support.— The  Stage,  Aug.  )5. 

There  was  a  curious  discussion  in  a 
law  suit  in  London  not  long  ago  about 
the.  precise  meaning  of  the  word  "mati- 
nee" in  a  music  hall  contract.  The 
plajntiff,  known  on  the  stage  as  Billy 
Merson,  contended  that  when  there  were 
afternoon  performances  daily  for  an  In- 
definite period,  they  were  not  matineea 
within  the  meaning  of  the  contnet. 
George  Robey  testified  %  that  if  there 
were  ffve  afternoon  performances  a  week 
they  were  matinees;  if  there  were  si*- 
tliey  ceased  to  be  matinees.  "An  habit- 
ual afternoon  performance  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  music  hall  world  to  be  a 
matinee."  Harry  Vernon,  the  author  of 
"Mr.  Wu,"  said  that  if  the  afternoon 
performances  exceeded  three  they  ceas»d 
to  be  matinees.  Charles  Gulliver,  called 
for  the  defence,  said  that  a  matinee 
meant  any  afternoon  performance  attd 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  quoted  the 
Oxford  Dictionary's  dennltion"a  musical 
or  theatrical  afternoon  performance." 
The  judge  condluded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  from  the  evidence  that  there 
was  any  general  meaning  given  to  the 
word  in  music  hall  circles,  and  he  was 
thrown  back  on  the  contract.  "He  found 


1  3 


seems  to  come  easy  to  the  clever  totiplo 
whose  repertory  ranges  from  the  Rus- 
sian quick  step  to  the  more  graceful 
English    waltz.     With    her    Ions  hair- 


don  Theatrical  Companies,"  "Court  Per-j  figure. 

formances,"  "Shakespeare  as  an  Actor."      .  often  the  play  js  made  or  marred 

but  "the  last  and  perhaps  the  most  vain-  i  ?-v  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortunate.  t:tir». 
able  portion  of  Mr.  Jonas's  book  deals      ,  '    ,  •   Esmond's  new  ploy   for  W-.-i-d- 
•Witli  a  Complete   List   of   Theatrical     *,B  1,1  s  w  >s  orlgina'ly  announced  »s  "The 
I  Terms   Used    by    Shakespeare    in    HisflJ  Love  Divine."  which  wis  calculated  t0 


a  I 


rouse  very  tender  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  the  average  flapper,  whose  sou!  has 
starved  since  Romance  disappeared  !rorn 
the  Lyric.  Now  comes  a  cold  douche  In 
the  way  of  the  altered  title.  "The  Law 
Divine."  which  to  their  soulful  thoughts 
is  a  very  prosaic  affair.  Still  th-re  are 
other  things  than  parchment  in  the.  law 
land  those  deed  boxes  in  the  law*  . ■'■ 
I  office  hide  many  romances,  and  "The 


■  Dm  told, 


Jail-     The  childma 
where  are  they? 
spectacles  of  g 
to  de  period  of 
the  whencity  o 
|ng  t»  thi  c 
Ingersoll's  1 
we  find  tha, 
bite  of  t 


f  my  playhood 
us  put  on  the 
and  look  back 
one  by.    What  is 
imal?   By  turn 
eighth  chapter  of 
Tell,  claws  two, 
Spitz  dog  first  got  a 
rld's   arrangements  in 
e  assisted  in  biting 
which  she  overturi 
pset  the  lamp  that  bus 


5  nrd  II.);  'the  deep  tragedian'  (Bucking- 
.  ham's  speech  in  Richard  III.),  and  so 
'  forth  and  so  forth.     Sneaking  of  the 

remarks  about  the  boy-players  in  Ham- 
j  let.  the  author  says,  aptly:  'These 
I-  topical  refeiences  must  be  treated  sensi- 
!  bly  and  logically;  the  safest  plan  is  to 
j  Ignore  them  completely  without  ample 
.  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  their  real 
I  existence,  otherwise  it  will  surely  lead 

6  the  commentator  into  various  pitfalls.' 
I  'This  Wooden  O'  (Henry  V.)  and  'Hung 
■  be  the  heavens  with  black'  (from  the 
.'  doubtful  Henry  VI.,  Part  1.), 'might  also 
"  be  noted." 

Business  lias.   I  hear,  been  good  all 


round  during  the  week,  mainly  due.  I 


to    the    enormous    Influx  of 

■  American  soldiers,   who,   always  great 

■  playgoers,  must  go  somewhere  every 
w  night,  and  ss  they  chiefly  go  in  parties 
I  It  means  something.  I  And  they  are 
J  rather  more  discriminating  than  Lon- 
'<  (loners,  and  one  house,  with  an  expen-  [ 

nvc  attraction,  where  a  slight  inolina-  [ 
tion  to  drop  occurred,   was  absolutely  I 
I  saved  by  the  overflow  from  an  adjacent 
fi  theatre.   That  proves  the  value  of  thea- 
I    tres   being   in   a    cluster.— The  Stage, 
Aug.  E.  • 

I     There  is  talk  In  England  of  a  com- 
5    pany  to  tour  the  provinces  and  then  to 
give  performances  of  the  better  known 
Shakespearian  plays  in  London.    It  Is 
i  hoped  that  Mary  Anderson  will  be  the 
i  leading  lady.    She  has  been  asked  to 
play  Queen  Katharine  in  "Henry  VXILV 
I     Miss  Doris  Keane,  before  opening  her 
>  season  at  the  Lyric,  London,  In  "Rox- 
a  ana"  tried  the  play  at  Eastbourne,  Sept. 
\  9.  The  comedy  was  known  In  New  York 
|  ns     "Nobody's    Widow"     when  Miss 
Blanche  Bates  took  the  leading  part. 

1  hear  from  a  well  known  author  who 
has  had  occasion  to  visit  several  large 
provincial  centres  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  country  seems  infested 
with  money,  and  playgoers  are  pouring 
It  out  like  water  for  shows  that  they 
want.  He  believes  that  revues  without 
plot  are  dying  the  death,  and  .draws  my 
attention  to  the  'fact  that  In  Paris, 
where  revue  was  Invented  and  brought 
to  perfection,  there  is  always  some  ron-1 


presumed  the  litle  was  an  American  one 
"No,"  he  said,  in  that  dreamy  w.n  nf 
his.  "It  had  a  splendid  title  in  \mcri- 
ca.  where  E.  H.  Sothern  pjayed  Mwt 
part,  but  the  play  was  not  a  sue-  is 
there,  where  it.  was  called  'And  a  f  -i 
Hath  Said  In  His  Heart  There  Is  >*> 
God.  "  Tf  a  title  like  that  won't  kill 
a  play  It  must  be  a  cast-iron  attraction. 
— rTlie  Stage.  Aug.  22. 

There  are  certain  types  of  music  which 
are  never  out  of  fashion.  The  strenuous 
composer  may  or  may  not  obtain  a  hear- 
ings he  ranges  at  will  from,  sav  Pro- 
metheus to  perambu'ators.  Rut  the 
gentler  type  of  bard  who  warbles  in- 
nocuously of  a  not  too  hopeless  love  I 
always  sure  of  an  audience.  Phvllis-I 
he  never  fails  to  please:  but  unlike  The 
maiden  who  was  sometimes  cov  and 
sometimes  forward,  he  is  almost  the 
singer's  only  joy,  because  he  is  never 
startling  or  unexpected.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  startling  in  most  of  the 
new  songs  to  hand  from  Messrs.  Westi 
&  Co.  They  are  sufficiently  reminiscent 
to  arouse  the  placid  pleasure  one  feeli 
in  meeting  an  old  acquaintance.— Lon- 
don Dally  Telegraph,  Aug.  17. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  quotes  these  re 
marks  about  Beethoven's  "Moonlight' 
(so-called)  sonata:  "There  Is  a  cheat 
opening  to  the  Allegretto,  and  the  Prestd 
agitato  Is  largely  a  shindy;  to  spill 
the  plexuses  of  the  groundlings,  etc.  I 
has  no  real  passion,  or.  at  most,  a  mer« 
trace  toward  the  finale."  It  adds  I  ha 
this  pourer  out  of  vials  of  scoi'n  Is  i 
"lofty  modern  critic."  Name,  please 
Referring  to  Mr.  Caruso's  engagemen 
for  the  films,  the  Dally  Telegraph  says. 
"Just  why  the  American,  or  anv  otherl 
public  should  yearn  to  see.him  In  a  pie 
ture-play  just  because  he  happens  t< 
have  a  glorious  voice— which  won't  bj 
heard  at  the  'movies'— It  would  be  hsni 
to  say.  Caruso.  It  is  true,  has  becow 
quite  a  good  actor.  But  experience  ha 
shown  that  some  of  tile  best  actors  mak 
the  worst  film-playerj/*  


The  Dash  and  the  Kaiser 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  wuat  a  man  worry  about  offer 
an  aid  in  classifying  Aim?  If  so,  some- 
body label  that  letter  writer  who  was 

worrying  recently  for  fear  the  Oerman3 
cannot  pay  their  war  debts,  unless  we 

pitch  In  and  buy  loads  of  German  goods. 

Strange  thing  for  an  American  to  worry 
over'    How  about  our  own  war  debts? 

Then  there  was  that  very  lady-like 
soul  who  was  worrying  about  the  cur- 
rent use  of  cuss-words,  especially  the  in- 
vocations, which,  is  he  puts  It.  "consign 
the  Kaiser  to  ." 

.  Now  is  a  bad  neighborhood,  to  be 

Mrs,  if  indeed  there  Is  a   .  Beecher 

Insisted  that           did  not  exist.  From 

 's  general  ivpute,  no  one.  would  take 

»?P  voluntarily  a.  - — i.ih  residence:  but 
from   the  Kaiser's  well-earned  repute, 

there  are  those  who  feel  that  is  a 

blanked  sight  too  good  for  him.  and  that 

the  undue  lowering  of   'a  moral  tone 

Is  the  only  argument  against  "consign- 
ing" him  to  ,  by  fast  freight,  all 

charges  prepaid. 

And  what  in         Is  there  which  makes 

it  needful  to  mask  it  by  a  long-dash 
logotype?  'Those  rudely  human  docu- 
ments, the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-Book,  j 
are  not  so  squeamish.  The  latter  says: 
"He  descended  Into  hell."  Plain  h,  e, 
double  1.  hell. 

How  perfectly  sweet  it  fhust  be  to 
have  a  mind  so  delicate  and  so  rose- 
leaf  texture  that  it  finds  nothing  to 
concern  itself  with  but  a  bit  of  army 
profanity!  How  deep  must  bf  the  peace 
of  a  mentality  which  In  contact  with 
this  riot  of  "battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,"  reacts  only  to  such  a  trifle, 
and  sends  forth  its  thoughts  parading 
so  discreetly  In.  Whg-dashed  pantalets! 
Truly,  war  is  a  developer  of  contrasts; 
and  It's  a  long  way  from  that  serene 
objector's  door-yard  to  the  front 
trenches— to  that  stinking  hell's  cess- 
pool, foul  with,  mire  and  blood  and 
guts  and  all  corruption,  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  tough,  swearing  (possibly), 
but  hard-mUscled,  clear-eyed,  clean- 
hearted,  splendid  young  Americans  are 
fighting  our  battles.  God  bless  them, 
and  God  hawc  mercy  on  our  craven, , 
dawdling  souls,  If  we  can  And  no  other; 
work  than  quibbling  over  trifles,  left] 
behind  here  In  safety  Bit  we  are.  As 
for  hell  and  the  Kaiser— may  damna- 
tion seize  not  only  the  Kaiser  but  that 
whole  Teutonic  brood  of  cruel,  lying 
murderers  who  set  loose  this  war.  Thef 
only  curse  we  need  fear  is  "the  curss 
Of  Meroz.''  And  was  Deborah  reproved* 
for  inveighing  It,  or  was  she  exalted^ 
It  was  a  righteous  curse! 

But  'scuse  me;  I  was  near  getting  lnu 
earnest.  If  I  did.  I  might  be  tempted  tor 
say  something  emphatic.  Yep;  war  ls| 
Indeed  eontrast-y.   And  as  Sherman  so 

delicately  remarked,  "War  is  !'• 

Brookline.  W.  C.  T. 

Perhaps  "tho  Curse/cf  Meroz"  is  un-| 
known  to  some  of  our  readers,  for  Bibli- 
cal speech  Is  not  now,  nlas!  familiar. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  Meroz,  refusing  to 
assist  their  brethren  when  they  fought 
against  tfisera,  were  curbed  bitterly  by  j 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord's  command.  This 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Some  of 
the  old  Jewish  commentators  believed 
that  Meroz  was  not  a  place,  hut  a 
mighty  manf  who,  because  he  did  not) 
join  Barak  and  Deborah  was  excommu-  I 
nlcated  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  with 
the  sound  of  400  trumpets.  Others  said 
that  he  was  tho  Angel  of  the  Canaanltcsi 
who  was  cursed  by  Michael,  tho  guard- 1 
"an  angel  of  Israel.  There  is  also  dispute! 
bout  the  identity  of  the  Angel  of  the 
ord.  Was  he  Bara't.  the  general  of  thai 
Lord's  army,  or  a  high  priest  for  the  I 
time  being;  a  prophet;  or  the  Angel  I 
Michael  or  somo  other  angel?  It  is  a  pity) 
that  there  is  this  uncertainty.— Ed. 


French  Appreciation 

Mmc.  Emclie  Alexander-Marius  of  Bos- 
ton has  received  a  letter1  from  a  French 
friend  now  in  Paris,  who  pays  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France.  The  letter  is'  dated 
Aug.  2. 

"Words  fail  to  describe  with  what 
swiftness,  noble  courtesy,  zealous  and 
discreet  sense  of  duty  the  Red  Cross 
has  succored  not  only  the  soldiers  and 
the  wounded,  but  the  civilians,  those 
driven  from  home,  those  returning  and! 
restored,  the  widows  and  orphans.  It  Is 
everywhere;  its  beneficent  hand  Is  overt 
all  those  that  suffer^  How  Is  it  possible 
for  France  not  to  love  America  with  ahu 
Its  heart?" 

M.  Jean  Jullien  in  this  letTeV  also! 
speaks  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  off 
American  soldiers  In  France;  of  "the  inA' 
tensely  sympathetic  relationship  that 
was  established  immediately  between] 
them  and   their   French  comrades-ln- 

iarms;  of  the  genuine  affection  felt  by 
the  people  of  many  towns  and  villages! 
for  these  brave  youths,  so  simple  andj 
,  so  good;  and  note  that  It  is  not  merely 
because  they  come  to  aid  Me  and  are  ad- 
mirable soldiers:  they  can  pride  them- 
selves on  being  loved  for  their  own 
'  sake" 


careful,  and  very  properly  careful,  to 
warn  the  public  against  waste  of  paper, 
'hey  have  refrained  from  dealing  with 
i  ho  waste  which  goes  on  under  their 
I own  noses.  There  has  been  no  waste 
I  by  private  persons  at  any  time  to  com- 
pae  with  that  of  tho  government  de- 
partments. •  •  •  It  is  doubtful  if 
all  the  posters  and  pamphlets  and  other 
documents  Issued  by  the  departments 
aro  necessary  or  even  desirable." 

Or.fl  would  think  that  these  words  were 
written  with  reference  to  the  waste 
of  paper  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Oh,  no! 
They  are  In  an  editorial  article  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  entitled  "Waste  of 
Paper:  A  Hint  to  the  Controller,"  and 
reflecting  on  tho  wastefulness  of  the 
British  government. 


as  a 
world 


Concerning  Dr.  Page 

Deep  as  our  regret  may  be  at  losing  |  come  universal 
Dr.  Page,  we  may  be  sure  that  America's 
pleasure  in  receiving  him  back  will 
balance  the  account.  There  runs  in  the 
memory  a  story  once  told  by  a  pub- 
lishing partner  of  the  American  am-, 
bassador  that  illustrates  his  country- 
men's regard.  "You  know,"  said  the 
partner,  that  O.  Henry  Is  reported  tc, 
have  said  that  Page  could  write  a  letter' 
to  an '  author,  declining  a  manuscript, 
that  was  so  cordial  and  apt  and  in- 
teresting that  he  could  take  It  to  a 
bank  and  raisflB  money  on  it!"— London 
Daily  Chronicle,  Aug.  28. 


Such  an  excefs  of  stu  kilty  g;r  „  Il( 
|  In  Nature."  A  moralizing  IntonaUo 
|  may  be  detected  [n  "A  man.  Sir  stioul 
keep  his  friendship  In  constant  repair 
And  what  bitterness  of  sad  cxper'enr- 
r  [lea  in  his  saying:     "Ah!  Sir,  a  bov' 

|  being  flogged  13  not  so  severe 
r  man's  having  the  his3  of  the 
'  against  him." 

I  Along  with  this  revival  of  "Sir" 
J  hope  there  will  ecme  a  more  frequer 
,  use  of  "Ma'am"  in  addressing  womei 
'J  To  get  the  full  flavor  of  the  expressio 
H  nowadays  gnt  must  revert  to  "Cran 
J  ford."  Miss  Dehoivh  Jenkyns  in  •„ 
argument  with  Cap:.  Brown  regard! rT 
the  superiority  of  IV  Johnson  to  Dink 

nnh-.f''?  '  *  Cfn*MtW<J  »*  vulgar  "f 
oub  ,sh  in  numbers,  as  the  Piel-wc' 
Iapers  were  rcmlng  out.  Whcreuuo'' 
the  captain  retorted  sotto  voce  "\ 8™ 
was  the  R-mbler  published,  ma'.-.m"' 
There  you  h  wo  respect  and  disagree- 
ment all  in  one  sentence!  To  hear  one 
of  our  southern  students  in  the  Z 
radio  school  say  "ma'am"  is  to  ffi 
one  wish  its  use  would  Immediately  be* 
Cambridge.  ACADEMH. 
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Our  Uneducated 

s  the  World  Wags  : 

T  am  not  sure  that  the  Yankee  prisoner 
as  "kidding"  the  Crown  Prince  in  the 
atter  of  Alsace.    It's  no  lie  T  be  after 
llin'  yez  when  I  say  that  there  is  a 
Yankee  working  alongside  of  me  in  the 
iffice,  who  said  ho  graduated  from  the 
ilgh  school,  and  the  other  day  he  asked 
ne  who  this  Joan  of  Arc  was  that  he  is 
learing  so  much  about  lately !     Fact ! 
Ie  also  asked  the  other  day  what  the 
ncaning  of  "fluted"  was,  as  he.  had  never 
leard  of  the  word  before,  and  so  on,  ad 
nfinltum.    Of  course  he  is  an  unusual 
sample.    He  is  also  an  expert  account- 
uit ;   very  expert,  by  the  way,  as  he 
•efers  occasionally  to  a  list  of  accounts, 
ncluded  among  the  assets  being  "bad 
lebts"  and  "trading  losses."    Evury  time 
ie  tries  to  piv-zle  out  a  telegram,  that  is 
condense  his  harangue,  he  has  to  take 
pill  In  order  to  regain  his  juxtaposl- 
ion — he  does  not  possess  equilibrium..  He  , 
lust  have  been  caught  in  a  rainstorm 
ne  time  with  a  cheap  suit  on,  as  his  i 
onsclence  is  badly  warped,  and  bis  left  I 
houlder  blade,  like  the  divine  Katisha's.r 
s  a  wonder.    He  can  easily  stoop  out  of 
he  window  of  a  one-story  building  and 
ick  up  a  footstep  dropped  by  someone 
n  the  sidewalk;  and,  like  Uncle  Ned,  hist 
ers  aro  as  long  as  the  canes  in  the 
rake.    I  also  met  another  "kidder"  who 
ould  put  "cash  paid  out"  on  the  "re- 
eived"  side  of  the  cash  book,  and  make 
:  balance.    He  was  also  an  expert  ac- 
untant,   and  consulting  engineer  be- 
I  think  he  "consulted"  that  bridge 
at  got  tired  standing  and  fell  down  the 
her  day.    No,  no,  the  Yankee  prisoner 
s  not  "kidding"  the  Clown  Prince.  The 
or?  education,  generally  speaking,  the 
five  American  receives,  unless  he  trav- 
the  less  he  knows,  and  high  school 
holars  are  notoriously  ignorant.  The 
stem  of  education  in  this  country  is  in- 
ced  Inferior;  no  home  lessons,  running 
the  streets,  fooling  in  the  school  room, 
•jikefep! 
i;  stori. 
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VERITAS. 


"Sir"  and  "Ma'am" 

s  the  World  Wags: 

"Tyburn  itself,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
;at  Conservative,  "is  not  safe  from 
;  fury  of  innovations."    His  horror 
uld  doubtless  have  been  more  keen 
no  were -alive  in  these  times  of  revo- 
.ion;  and  yet  he,  like  others  of  his 
nper  who  are  living  now,  would  have 
und  a  scrap  of    comfort    here  and 
ere.    For  revolution  often  brings  the 
rele  round  and  some  of  our  innova- 
ons  are  merely    the    revival    of    old  ' 
bits.    Among  these  is  a  little  matter  i 
courtesy.    Military  discipline  is  now  j 
aching  many  an  unvvhipped  cub  to  j 
"Sir"  to  an  older  person  or  a  supe-  ! 
or.    It  is  one  of  those  fine  habits  that  I 
e  hope  will  not  be  dropped  ;i„  me  ^nd' 

the  war,  but  will  be  carried  back 
to  civil  life  aiong  with  their  i>...n  no.ii- 
ts  and  polished  shoes.  The  18th  cen- 
ry  used  the  expletive  such  as  Ameri-  i 
ns  use  "Say,"  but  what  a  difference 
•I ween  the  two  words!  It  was  used 
ith  a  meditative  intonation  when  Dr. 
:  hnson  remarked,  "Sir,  it  i3  surprising 
ow  people  will  go  to  a  distance  for 
•hat  they  may  have  at  home."  There 
hot  anger  In  his  reply  to  Boswell 
i  he  asked  hvn  if  he  would  not 
v  r.  man  to  drink  in  order  to  forget 
t  is  disagreeable.  "Yes,  sir.  If  he 
next  to  you."  The  pungent  Sir  is 
;  in  his  criticism  of  Sh°rrv  nthc,.' 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  written 
letter  containing  such  intimate  informa- 
tion 'about  his  health  and  financial  con 
dition  that  it  was  probably  not  intended 
for  publication — yet  he  may  have  writ 
ten  in  the  hope  that  publication  in;  the 
Herald  and  Journal  would  excite  sym 
pathy  and  loosen  purse  strings  to  the 
advantage  of  his  colossal  work.   Is  there 
lurking    irony    in    his    final  flourish 
"Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan"? 

If  wo  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
letter  it  will  do  no  harm.   It  is  an  anec 
dote  of  simple  life  showing  how  the  vast 
knowledge   of   Mr.    Johnson   is  unap- 
preciated in  Clamport. 

"I  was  talking  with  Horace  Eldridge 
yesterday,  who  does  odd  jobs.   He  was 
complaining  bitterly  of  his  lonely  life; 
how  he  could  not  get  anyone  to  cook  for 
him.     'I've   not   tasted  roast  pork  or 
corned  beef  this  summer  or  last  win- 
|ter.  I  haven't  eaten  any  meat  to  speak 
■of;  it  costs  so  much  and  there's  no  one 
IJto  cook  it.'  I  thought  that  the  prophecy 
fluttered  by  Berthelot,  the  great  French 
•  scientist,  at  a  dinner  of  manufacturing 
Jehemists,  might  console  him,  so  I  read 
lit  to  him  from  a  chapter  of  my  mag- 
Jnum  opus  (as  yet  unpublished;  elephant 
jfolio;  sold  only  by  subscription).  'When 
jenergy  can  be  cheaply  obtained,'  said 
[Berthelot,  'food  will  be  made  with  car-  i 
bon  taken  from  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  . 
taken  from  water,  and  nitrogen  taken  ! 
from  the  air.    Beasts  need  not  be  bred  j 
[for  slaughter,  and  (barren  regions  may  ' 
be   preferable ,  to   fertile   as  habitable! 
places,  because  they  will  not  be  pestif-  I 
erous  from  ages  of  manuring.    There  f 
will  be  no  need  to  disfigure  our  planet 
with  the  geometrical  works  of  the  agri- 
culturist or  the  grime  of  factory  chim- 
neys, and  the  earth  will  become  a  vast 
pleasure-garden.'   To  this  Mr.  Eldridge 
replied:  'That  sounds  mighty  fine.  Per- 
haps  you   know   what  it's   all  about. 
You  say  that  Frenchy  was  agin  eafmg 
meat.  All  I  can  say,  by  heck,  he  was 
a  damn  fool.'  I  shall  not  attempt  again 
to  prescribe  a  healthful  and  economical 
diet  for  any  neighbor  in  Clamport,  or 
In  Blossom  Court,  or  at  The  Porphyry." 


<        Help!  Help! 

|As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Once  again  I  invoke  your  friendly  aid 
En  finding  the  source  of  the  following 
■quotations.  As  a  reward,  I  am  promised 
pome  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  The~flrst 
Ins  said  to  be  changed  by  one  letter,  and 
U  have  to  supply  the  correct  one,  also  tell 
■where  it  Is  to  be  found.  It  seems  such  a 
■very  remarkable  instance  of  history  re- 
peating itself  that  I  can  hardly  think  it 
el  quotation,  though  I  am  assured  that  it 
Is  one.  At  any  rate,  it  has  vigor,  and  is 
In  "a  tongue  understanded  of  J.he  peo- 
fcle." 

bur  Devil  who  dast  in  Brussels  dwell. 
Kursed  be  thy  name  in  Heaven  and  Hell. 
B*hy  Kingdom  speedily  pass  away 
■Vhich  has  blighted  and  blasted  us  manv  a 
day. 

■Cay  they  will  never  more  bo  dene 
tn  Heaven  above  or  under  the  sun; 
■Thou  takest  daily  our  daily  bread.  j 
pur    wives    and   children   He    starving  or. 
dead. 

man's  trespasses  thou  forgivest, 
/enge  is  the  food  on  which  thou  llvest. 
)u  leadest  all  men  into  temptation; 
:o  evil  thou  hast  delivered  this  nation. 
•  Father  in  Heaven  which  art 
.nt  this  hellish  devil  may  soon  depart 


And  njl  his  savage  war  dogs  of  pain,  ' 
Bend  them  back  to  the  Devil,  their  father 
again. 

Amen. 

'Here  Is  the  second: 

(The  pulpit  from  which  such  ponderous . 
]  sermons 

Have   fallen   clown   on   the   heads  of  the 
Germane, 

TVVlth  about  as  much  real  edification 

lAs  If  a  icrcm  Rlble  bound  In  lead 

Iliad  fallen  and  struck  them  on  the  head. 

TEMPERANCE  BODFISH. 

Boston, 
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In  the  Day's  Work 

^s  the  World  Wa'gs: 
Illustrative  of  variety  in  the  miscel- 1 
any  of  a  single  day,  I  cite: 

1—  The  entertaining  discussion  of  tea,  I 
y  the  Chief  World  Wagtger-whlch  re-  < 
alls  the  Dickensian  gentleman  in  "Our  . 
lutual  Friend,"  who  was  generally  to 
e  found  "floating  his  powerful  mind  in 

2—  An  Impressive  drawing  of  Uncle  1 1 
am.  The  artist's  name,  Krieghoff,  Jp5 
rings  to  mind  a  variety  of  American 
'ar  posters  done  by  artists— and  litho 
raphers— whose  names  are  no  loss 
merican  than  this.  And,  incidentally, 
ne  wonders  whether  the  name  of  the 

ltleman  who  lately  retired  from  the 
Jral  reserve  board  is  not  an  anglici- 
Ization  of  Krieghoff? 

3—  A  current  item  of  news.  A  commit- 
tee representing  the  society.  Sons  of 

1  Sicilian  Vespers,  is  reported  to  have 
J  provided  cigars  for  the  wounded  soldiers 
j  now  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  One 
is  a  bit  hazy  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
■  society.  Perhaps  a:  species  of  "Sicilian 
I  vespers"  now  prevails  in  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia—tut perhaps,  also,  some  erudite 
|  World  Wagger,  or  the  Chief  himself, 
can  enlighten  us  about  this  little  known 
product  of  Sicily?     SOUTH  STREET. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd  eft  the 
age  of  94  on  Aug.  20  excited  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  although  he  was 
the  physician  of  Disraeli,  John  Bright 
and  many  other  prominent  men.  He 
was  also  .a  native  of  Limerick,  and  the 
father  by  two  wives  of  15  children.  All 
this  was  enough  to  commemorate  him, 
but  we  hold  him  in  honor  because  he 
was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  soft  col- 
lar, insisting  that  his  patients  should 
abjure  stiff  collars  and  wear  loose  cloth- 
ing, for  In  his  opinion  diet  and  clothing  , 
had  more  to  do  with  health  than  all  the 
pills,  powders  and  potions.  He  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  broadin  proportion. 
One  of  his  grateful  patients  remarked: 
"You  could  have  put  a  loaf  of  bread 
down  between  Dr.  Kidd's  neck  and  his 
collar." 


"Gadget"  and  "Straitsman" 

Perhaps  Capt.  Brassbound,  whose  let-" 
ter  follows,  can  answer  two  questions 
asked  in  the  last  number  of  Notes  and 
Queries  (London): 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  nautical 
term  "gadget"? 

Mr.  Watson,  not  Dr.  Watson  the  friend 
of  Sherlock,  wrote:  "In  W.  Hickey's 
'Memoirs,'  vol.  ii..  p.  S,  I  read:  'AH  (the 
shipping),  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  a  large  Straitsman,  were 
transports  bound  to  America.'  What 
manner  of  a.  ship  was  a  'Straitsman".' 
Ht  is,  of  course,  a  description  nqt  of  rig,  ! 
but  of  the  trade  the  ship  engaged  in— j 
like  East,  or  West,  Tndiamari." 


Gas  Shells  and  Dundonald 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Others  besides  the  Gennans  and  Lord 
Dunronald)  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  asphyxiating  gases 
and  bullets.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  "Naval  Gun^ 
ncry,"  published  in  1S55,  has  this  to  say 
of  til?  matter: 

"We  find  in  the  chapter  on  Projec- 
tiles, in  M.  Charpentier's  work,  'L'Ar- 
tillerie  de  la. Marine,'  that  experiments 
have  been  made  at  L'Orient  and  Brest, 
with  a  new  description  of  missile,  de- 
nominated 'asphixiants,  because  it  de- 
velops a  deleterious  gas,  which  pro- 
duces the  immediate  suffocation  of  all 
organized  beings.'  Whether  those  truly 
diabolical  weapons,  as  M.  de  la  Gra- 
viero  denominates  all  sucN'mcans  (vol.  1, 
p.  98),  have  been  adopted  in  the  French 
navy  is  not  known;  but  they  stand  in 
type  as  one  of  the  weapons  of  the  new- 
French  system  of  warfare."  \ 

In  a  footnote  to  this.  Sir  Douglas 
adds  "The  author  learns  with  great 
regret  that  some  awful  experiments 
have  been  made,  with  fearful  success, 
in  the  royal  arsenn.l  (at  Woolwich,  prob- 
ably) with  projectiles  asphixiants,  com- 
bining in  a  frightful  degree  incendiary 
with  suffocaUng  effects." 

Tho  expressions  employed  by  Sir 
Douglas  reflect  interestingly,  the  early1 
Victorian  view  of  such  means  of  war- 
fare, at  a  time  when  the  punctilio  of 
the  duel  and  the  "pomp  and  panoply  of 
war"  had  hardly  passed  away. 

The  plan  of  using  gas  .was  proposed 
by  Lord  Dundonald  as  early  as  1811.  His 
plan  was  investigated  by  a  committee  at 
that  time,  which  reported  it  "effective, 
but  inhuman." 

Lord  Dundonald  took  out  patents  for 
inventions  in  other  lines,  such  as  lamps 
for  burning  oil  'of  tar,  for  improved 
I  propulsion  of  ships,  for  improvements 
in  mining,  excavation  and  sinking,  and 
for  rotary  steam-engines,  and  as  earlv 
as  1S43  urged  the  use  of  steam  and  the 


screw  propeller  in  warship*. '  His  in- 
ventive genius  seems  to  have  berji  in- 
herited; for  hla  father,  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Dundonald.  seriously  impoverished  the 
family  fortunes  through  various 
schemes  for  new  processes  of  alkali 
manufacture  and  other  uses  of  applied 
science. 

If  ever  there  was  a  stormy  petrel,  it 
was  Lord  Dundonald  himself.  He  served 
with  brilliant  success  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  but  In  1S14  was  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament  and  the  order 
of  the  Bath  as  a  result  of  disastrous 
speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
In  1817  he  went  to  South  America,  and 
helped  the  Chileans  Jn  their  revolt 
against  Spain,  being  in  oommand  of  their 
naval  forces.  In  1823  he  went  over  to 
Brazil  and  aided  the  Brazilians  in 
shaking  off  the  Portuguese  yoke.  Later 
falling  out  with  the  Brazilians,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  aided  the  Greeks 
tin  their  revolt  against  the  Turks.  He' 
was  restored  to. his  rank  in  the  British 
navy  and  served  till  1861. 

Perhaps  his  best-remembered  exploit 
was  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate 
Gamo,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Speedy  in  1801.  The  Speedy  was  small, 
even  for  her  time  and  class,  being  of  158 
tons  only,  with  a  crew  of  90  men  and 
carrying  14  four-pounder  guns.  Lord 
Dundonald  used  to  remark  that  when 
he  wished  to  shave  himself  he  had  to  put 
his  head  out  Of  the  cabin  skylight  (he 
was  a  tall  man)  and  use  the  quarter- 
deck for  the  arrangement  of  his  shaving 
tackle!  In  this  small  craft,  while  cruis- 
ing off  the  Spanish  coast  on  blockade, 
Dundonald  fell  in  with  the  Gamo,  carry- 
ing  32  guns  and  a  crew  of  300  men.  Be- 
ing unable  to  escape,  he  decided  to  fight 
instead  of  surrendering,  and  promptly 
ran  the  Speedy  under  the  side  of  the 
Gamo,  locking  yardarms  with  his  an- 
tagonist, where  he  hammered  away  with 
his  four-pounders.  The  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  depress  their  guns  sufficiently 
to  do  any  damage,  and  an  attempt  at 
boarding  was  driven  back  by  sustained 
musketry  fire.  Dundonald,  with  only  50 
men  (the  balance  were  away  as  prize 
crews),  boarded  in  his  turn.  When  the 
fight  was  at  its  hottest  he  ordered  one 
of  his  men  to  haul  down  the  Spanish 
colors,  an  incident  which  so  discon- 
certed the  Spaniards  that  the  Gamo  was 
soon  in  his  hands.  He  then  had  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  upper  hand  of 
260  unwounded  prisoners  with  his  sraal! 
crew.  By  driving  the  Spaniards  into  the 
hold  and»  training  loaded  cannon  down 
the  hatchways  he  kept  them  in  good 
order  until  they  were  landed  at  Port 
Mahon,  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 

Boston. 


Mars  and  Apollo 

With  a- few  exceptions,  the  military 
bands  of  the  United  States,  when  this 
country  declared  war,  were  inferior 
to  those  of  France,  England  and 
Italy.  For  many  years  in  those  coun- 
tries the  aid  of  music  in  maintain- 
ing the  morale  of  an  army  and  in 
keeping  alive  the  martial  and  patri- 
otic spirit  was  fully  recognized.  The 
foreign  bands  had  for  years  been 
carefully  drilled^  by  competent  musi-  j 
■cians.  Treatises,  practical  and  his- 
torical, were  published;  witness  the 
remarkable  "Songs  of  the  French 
Army"  and  "History  of  Military  Mu- 
sic" by  the  Alsatian,  George  Kastner.  I 

Gen.  Pershing  was  quick  to  realize  | 
the  American  need  in  this  respect.  J 
The  war  department  has  authorized  j 
a  large  increase  ,in  the  size  of  our  I 
bands    and :  granted  commissioned) 
rank    to    bandm'asters    that  have 
passed  prescribed  examination.  In 
France  thev'American  oandmasters 
and  their  men  are  to  be  trained  in  a 
school  established  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  best  French  army 
musicians;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
for  certain  leaders  and  soldiers  now 
in  this  country  to  wait  until  they 
should  arrive  in  France.    At  least 
three  months  ago  the  New  England 
Conservatory   of   Music   placed  its 
facilities,  and,  the   service  of  any 
teachers  needed,  at  the  disposal  of 
the    commanding    officers    of  the 
northeastern  department  and  of  the 
first  naval  district  for  special  instruc- 
tion during  the  summer  months,  free 
of  cost.  The  offer  was  accepted.  That  I 
excellent    musician.    Mr.  Wallace 
Goodrich,  dean  of  the  Conservatory  J 
[acuity,  acting  as  advisor  to  the  war 
department  commission  on  training 
camp  activities,  formulated  the  re- 
quired instruction  and  .-aw  to  it  iiiat 
it  was  judiciously— that  is,  pctcti- 
^.al!y  as  well  as  aesthetically— excr- 
Msed.    Nearly  50  classes  have  been 
irganized;  nearly  all   the  military! 
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naval  bandmasters  and  over  2 
Bwr.en  have received  valuable.) 
ig'  instr.iriion.    Thus  doeaf  ; 
ulioa  timt  lias  worked  hpre  f 
:al  righteousnesa  in  time 
Kivp  "gladly  its  name  and  e 
co  lo  the  Rovernmeut  in  wa 
.Mais  is  the  more  warlike  1 
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The  visit  of  the  Paris  Conservatory 
orchestra  or.  to  .^penk  properly,  of  the 
Pociete  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
de  Paris,  Is  e.iperly  anticipated.  The  j 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening.  Oct.  S,  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
attended.  A  short  historical  sketch  of 
this  organization  is  now  pertinent. 

There  were  orchestral  concerts  in  Paris 
ions  before  this  famous  society  was 
founded.  In  1725  it  was  thought  that  the 
Parisian  public,  deprived  of  the  opera 
in  Lent,  would  enjoy,  music  of  a  serious 
nature.  This  led  to  the  Concerts— 
spirituels  with  programs  including  mo- 
tets, instrumental  solos,  and  orchestral 
pieces,  symphonies  anion','  them.  These 
concerts  were  at  the  Tuilaries  from  6  to 
S  P.  M.  Mozart  wrote  a  symphony  for 
one  in  1778-  Other  orchestral  concerts 
were  given;  those  of  the  amateurs, 
founded  in  1770,  and  conducted  by  Gos- 
sec,  and  the  illustrious  mulatto  violinist, 
the  Chevalier  de  Saint-Georges;  those 
of  the  Loge  Olymplque.  of  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  patroness,  for  which 
Havfln  composed  a  set  of  symphonies; 
the  concerts  of  the  rue  de  Clery  by  an 
'orchestra  of  80;  concerts  of  the  Opera, 
lad  by  Habensck;  a  second  series  of 
Concerts  d'Amateurs,  etc.. 

Francois  Antoine  Habeneck,  born  in 
1781  at  Mczilres,  played  the  violin  in 
public  when  he  was  19  years  old.  In  1804 
he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  violin 
pliying  at  the  Pari.s  Conservatory,  a 
pupil  of  Baillot.  The  Empress  Jose- 
phine, having  heard  him  at  a  concert, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  1200  francs. 
Serving  as  violinist,  first  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Opera-Comlque,  then  in  that  of 
the  Opera,  he  soon  by  chance  showed 
his  ability  as  a  conductor,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sarrette,  the  director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  to  be  the  sole  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  of  pupils.  In 
one  of  these  concerts  the  first  symphony 
of  Beethoven  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris.  At  one  of  the  "Sa- 
cred Concerts"  of  the  Opera  he  brought 
cut  Beethoven's  second  symphony,  but. 
as  the  musicians  did  not  like  tho  second 
movement,  he  was  obliged  to  substitute 
for  it  the  famous  allegretto  from  the 
symphony  in  A.  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression "that  it  was  repeated.  In  1821 
Habneck  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Opera.  He  resigned  the  position  in  1824. 
At  the  Conservatory  he  was  the  teacher 
of  a  violin  class  expressly  formed  for 
him.   He  was  also  the  general  inspector. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia  in  No- 
vember, 1^26.  Habeneck  invited  to  lunch- 
eon a  large  number  of  his  musical 
friends— the  majority  belonged  to  the  op- 
era orchestra.  He  askca  them  to  bring 
with  them  their  instruments.  They  react: 
the  "Eroica"  symphon*  of  Beethoven 
and  were  so  interested  that  they  did  not 
alt  at  table  until  4  o'clock.  There  were 
ether  meetings  of  this  nature.  Cherubinl 
was  Informed  by  Habeneck'  of  the  re- 
hearsals. He  welcomed  the  Idea  of  giv- 
ing some  concei  ts  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
servatory. Sosthene.  de  Laroehefoucault. 
the  minister  of  the  King's  household, 
granted  the  required  authorization,  but 
as  the  budget  of  the  Conservatory  was 
rather  small,  Habeneck  and  his  com- 
rades agreed  to  provide  the  money  nec- 
essary for  light,  heat,  service,  billboards, 
programs,  etc.  Now  M.  de  Larochefou- 
eault  appreciated  Habeneck's  talent.  He 
drew  up  a  document  giving  permission  i 
for  six  puhlie  concerts  every  vear  to  be- 
gin, at  the  latest,  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
March:  at  no  longer  interval  than  a 
fortnight;  graduates  and  pupils  of  the 
Conservatory  were  to  play,  and  in  case 
of  need  teachers  were  to  be  added. 

"No  foreign  artist  shall  be  heard  !n 
these  concerts,  however  great  his  tal- 
ent."   This  rule  was  afterward  not  en- 
forced.  Only  the  graduates  were  to  be 
paid  for  their  service,  their  fees  were  to 
I  depend  on  the  number  of  lehearsals  and 
performances  in  whirl!  they  took  part. 
The  price  of  seats  was  thus  fixed:  First 
■  taxes,  5  francs;  gallery,  second  boxes, 
rez-de-chaussee.    4    francs:    parterre,  3 
.  francs;  arr.pitheatre.  2  francs.  Certain 
BpOmmittees.    the  inspectors   of   the  fine 
arts   department,   the   directors   of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Religious  Music,  of 
the  Opera,  the  Opera  Comlque,  the  Thea- 
tre Ita'.ien  and  the  Odcon  were  to  have 
Complimentary  tickets.  This  decree  was 
published  Feb  15,  WS. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Conservatory 
orchestra  took  place  on  March  9,  1828, 
at.  2  P.  M. 

The  orchestra  as  planned  was  thus 
composed:  First  violins,  15;  second  vio- 
lins, 16;  violas,  8;  violoncellos,  12;  double 
hasses,  8;  flutes.  4:  oboes.  3;  clarinets,  4; 
trumpets,  2;  horns.  4;  bassoons,  4;  trom- 
bones, ophicleid,  1;  kettle  drum,  1; 
hanp.  1.  There  were  famous  virtuosos 
in  this  orchestra:  IJrhan,  the  Tolbecquea, 


"raffcrfoi'Trm^^^eVh ta id  (father  of'Trie" 
conductor)  among  the  strings;  Tulon  the 
flutist,  Vogt  and  Brod,  oboists. 

The  chorus  consisted  as  a  whole  of  17 
first  sopranos,  headed  -by  Mme.  Cintl- 
Damoreau;  19  second  sopranos,  headed 
by  Caroline  Maillard;  22  tenors,  among 
them  Ponchard,  Dtipond,  Nourrit,  War- 
t«l,  Massol ;  21  basses,  witli  Levasseur, 

Dabudie.  Prevost,  Derivis  t|ie  younger  I 
among  them. 

Habeneck  was  the  conductor;  Tllmont , 
the  elder  was  assistant  conductor. 
5    The  concerts  were  in  the  large  hall  of 
,  the  Conservatory,  famous  for  its  acous- 
tics.   There  was  room  for  an  audience 
of  956. 

The  musicians  were  seated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  soloists  were  in 
front  of  the  conductor,  the  sopranos 
and  tenors— 16  first  sopranos  and  16  sec 
ond  sopranos,  10  first  tenors  and  10  sec 
ond  tenors,  were  on  each  side  of  him— 
sopranos  at  his  left,  tenors  at  his  right. 
I  In  front  of  him  were  10  first  basses  and 
'  10  second  basses,  behind  them  the 
|  harpist  To  the  left  of  the  basses  weraW 
the  first  violins,  to  the  right  the  sec-> 
ond.  Behind  the  harp  and  facing  the 
conductor  were  10  violas.  Behind  them 
in  the  first  row  were  clarinets,  oboes, 
flutes,  four  violoncellos  and  two  double 
basses.  In  the  second  row  were  foup 
horns,  four  bassoons,  four  violoncellos. 
The  third  row  was  made  up  of  two 
trumpets,  five  double  basses,  four  vio- 
loncellos. In  the  fourth  row  were  three 
trombones,  with  ophicleid  behind  them, 
and  two  double  basses.  The  kettlei 
drums  were  in  the  back  centre.  Other! 
percussion  instruments  were  at  the  right* 
of  the  kettle  drums  as  the  conductor? 
faced  them.  It  should  be  observed  than 
in  the  first  row  the  double  basses,  onef 
each,  were  placed  between  violoncellos. 
In  the  third  row  the  four  violoncellos  , 
were  between  three  double  basses  and,, 
two  double  basses.  This  was  the  order  ,< 
of  seating  under  Habeneck's  reign. 

The  program  of  the  first  concert  was 
as  follows: 

Beethoven — "Eroica,"  Symphony. 

Rossini — Duet  from  "Semiramis."    Sung  hj 
Miles.  Nellii  nnr!  Carolina  Maillard. 

Mclfrcd — Solo  for  cor  a  nistons  performed  h 
the  composer. 

Rossini— Alr»  sung  by  Mile.  Nella  Maillard 

Rode — New  concerto  for  Tlolin.     M.  Sauzil 
■violinist. 

Cherubini — Chorus    from    "Blanche   de  Pro 
vence." 

Cherubinl — Overture  to  "Les  Abencerrage*. " 

Cherubinl — "Kyrle"  and   "filotla"  from  the 
Messe  du  Sacre,  by  the  chorus. 

The   Maillard   sisters    were  excellent 
pianists  as  well  as  singers.    The  twor- 
married.     Nelia  died  in  1836  at  Paris; 


distinguished  one.  Among  the  sopranos 
was  Mme.  Tedesco.  who  as  a  member 
of  the  Havana  Opsra  Company  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  aroused  Bostonlans 

to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  was 
the  first  to  take  the  part  of  Venus  In  the 
memorable  production  of  "Tannhaeu- 
ser"  at  the  Paris  Opera.  The  only  Eng- 
lish name  we  see  ia  that  of  Miss  Maria 
B.  Hawes  (1844).  She  sang  two  airs  by 
Handel.  Elwart  wrote  of  her:  "The 
young  Englishwoman  was  very  sue 
cessful  at  this  concert;  it  was  the  first 
time  the  audience  heard  in  that  place 
singing  In  the  language  of  Milton.' 

The  programs  became  more  catholic 
as  the  years  went  by.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  them  taken  at  random. 

In  1874-5,  Deldevez  and  I^amoureux  con- 
ductors, there  were  portions  o*  Bach's 


great  mass:  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"; 
1  the  overture   "Las   Franc  Juges"  and 


I  Berlioz's  "Death  of  Ophelia";  Massetwt's 
<  "Dramatic  Scenes";  Bijet's  suite, 
;  "L'Arleslennes"  l  Gounod's  "Salutation 
ii  Angelique,"  which  was  pooh-poohed; 
music  by  Weber,  Rameau,  Lulll,  Gluck, 
Vaucorbeil,  Mozart,  Haydn,  etc. 

In  18SS,  Garcln  conductor:  Music' by 
Beethoven.  Weber,  Spontlnl,  Mendels- 
sohn. Warner  (Pilgrim's  Chorus  from 
"Tannhaeuser"),  etc. 


In  1895,  Ta.Tanal  conductor:  Bach's 
great  mass-  complete;   I.enepveu's  Re. 


"Egmont"  ..music; 
';  portions  of  "Al- 

conductor: 


see,  in  these  tryh'S  ■  times,  and  feels  | 

she  must  do  things — address  envelopes,  | 
sit  on  committees,  pack  arid  unpack 
parcels— all  day  long  and  half  the  night.  | 
So  Jack,  poor  thing,  is  the  neglected 
husband  (Note  how  the  war  has  turned 
the  old  story  topsy-turvy.  It  used  to 
be  the  husband  who  was  busy  and  the 
neglected  wife  who  fell  a  prey  to  the 
nearest  Don  Juan.)  The  neglected  hus- 
band does  not  exactly  fall  a  prey.  He 
\*  has  not  even  kissed  the  other  women, 
or  so  he  says.  One  kiss,  however,  he 
does  at  last  accomplish  coram  populo. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  is  only  for  a  "moment  imperilled. 
There  are  boys  there,  big,  noisy,  boys, 
home    on    short    leave,    who  simply 

couldn't  stand  a  dad  who  was  f\lse  to 
mummy.  Besides  somebody  tells  mum-  _ 
my  about  the  other  woman.  Mummy's! 
course  is  very  simple.  She  puts  on  her  I 
most  diaphanous  gown  and  reminds  dad  I 
'  of  the  fun  they  had  years  ago  on  their  E 
honeymoon.  No  more  war  work,  but  f 
champagne  for  supper  and,  generally  I 
speaking,  la  Joie  de  vivre,  ohe,  ohe!  i 
We  leave  the  pair  arranging  a  second  I 
honeymoon,  and  evidently  purposing  to  1 
live  happily  ever  afterwards.  Nobody  (' 
3     seemed  to  bother  about  the  other  wom- 


quiem;  Beethoven's 
Paint-Saens's  "Delug 
ceste,"  etc. 

In  1905,  Georges  Marty 
Handel's  "Saul";  Franck's  "Beati- 
tudes"; Liszt's  Psalm  Nil  I. ;  Paladil- 
hel's  "Stabat  Mater";  music  by  Chaus- 
son,  Debussy,  Guiraud.  Bruneau,  G. 
Faure,  Dubois,  Lenepveu,  Ropartz, 
Georges.  Alfred  Certot.  who  will  visit 
Boston  with  the  Conservatory  orchestra, 
was  then  a  soloist 


In   1913,    Messagejr  conductor:     Schu-  D  deigns  to  correct  them,  but  he  has  a 


an,  who  was  really  quite  nice.     After  I 
all.  bocca  baclata  non  perde  ventura,  I 
and   perhaps  she  went  off  to  be  the 
heroine  of  some  other  play." 
— *«he  Live   Wire,"   by   Sydney  Blow 
and  flbuglas  Hoare  (St.  Martin's  Thea-I 
tre,  London,  Aug.-  30),  should  interest! 
newspaper  men.    Again  we  quote  from? 
the  Times:  "The  proprietor  of  the  Live] 
Wire  must  be  worth  knowing.    He  is  I 
his  own  editor.    We  think  he  is  seen  j| 
at  his  best  at  the  solemn  moment  when  I 
'tho  proofs  have  arrived.'    Not  that  hej 


Caroline  at  Dresden  in  1858.  The  cor-a- 
pistons  was  then  a  new  instrument.  Mcl-I 
fred,  afterward  the  teacher  of  the  In,- 1 
strument  at  the  Conservatory,  wrote  a 
method  for  it.  The  violin  concerto  should 
have  been  played  by  Balllot.  He  was  in- 1 
disposed,  and  Sauzai.  his  pupil,  took  his 
place.  "Blanche  de  Provence"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Cherublnl's 
mass  was  composed  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  Charles  X.  at  Rheims.  , 

The  second  concert  on  March  23,  1828, 
was  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  program  was  made  up  wholly 
of  his  works. 

Habenech  conducted  a  Conservatory 
concert  for  the  last  time  on  April  10, 
1848.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1849.  Narcisse 
Glrard  succeeded  him  and  conducted 
until  his  death  in  1860. 

There  was  an  elaborate  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Societe  from  tho 
beginning.  Some  of  them  were  changed 
as  the  years  went  on.  The  Societe  was 
governed  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
members.  No  one  could  be  a  member  of 
the  Societe  unless  he  had  belonged  to 
the  Conservatory  or  to  the  Royal  School 
of  Music.  If  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
arti3t  was  recognized  as  indispensable, 
the  committee  prcpOsed  his  admission  in 
open  meeting.  No  one  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Societe  unless  he  was  a 
Krenchmnn  or  a  naturalized  citizen. 
Free  tickets  were  thus  distributed:  Four 
for  the  conductor;  two  for  eaehynernber 
of  the  committee;  two  for  each  other 
member;  two  for  tire  "inspector  of  the 
hall";  two  forjeach  soloist,  whether  he 
played  a  concerto,  sang,  or  took  part  in 
a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc. 

The  programs  of  the  Conservatory 
concerts  from  March  9,  1828,  to  April  22, 
1869.  inclusive,  are  given  in  full  in  the 
•  Historie  de  la  Societe  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  Imperial  de  Musique,"  by 
A.  Elwart  (Paris,  1<S601.  During  those 
years  there  were  280  performances  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies:  No.  1.  13:  No. 
2.  26;  No.  3.  28:  No.  4,  24;  No.  5,  63;  No. 
6]  51;  No.  7,  52;  No.  8,  14;  No.  9  with' 
chorus,  19. 

"  Haydn   was    represented   by    58  per-  j 


mann's  "Faust";  Verdi's  "Requiem'  , 
symphonies  by  Dubois  and-  Dukas: 
Franck's  "Psyche"  and  Beatitudes": 
Chabrier's  "A  la  Musique";  music  by 
Gounod  and  Rabaud;  Strauss's  "Don 
|  Juan"  ana  "Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion." 

in  1914,  Messager  and  Gaubert  con- 
ductors. -Bach's  Passion  according  to 
John,  •  Rameau's  overture  to  "Zais"; 
Balakircff's  "Thamar";  "Messe  du  Fan- 
tome,"  by  Lefebvrc;  Florent  Schid's 
"Eros  Vainqueur";  symphony  with 
chorus  by  Ropartz.  Cortot  was  again  a 
soloist. 

Beginning  Nov.  29,  1914.  the  concerts 
were  given  at  the  great  hall  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  for  the  "Matinees  Natlonales." 
The  conductors  in  1914,  1915  were  Mes- 
sager, Cortot  and  Rabaud. 

Alfred  Denis  Cortot,  who  will  play  in 
Boston  for  the  first  time,  was  born  at 
Nyon,  Switzerland,  Sept.  26,  1877.  He 
took  the  first  prize  for  piano  playing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1896,  being  a 
pupil  of  Diemer. 

In  1917  the  orchestra  made  a  trip 
through  Switzerland— the  first  concerts 
by  this  organization  outside  of  Paris— 
for  the  sake  of  French  music.  A  simi- 
lar trip  to  Spain,  planned  for  the  spring 
of  this  year,  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  close 
approach  of  the  Germans  to  Paris  and 
the  final  completion  of  plans  for  the 
American  trip.  The  orchestra  will  ar- 
rive in  New  York  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, giving  its  first  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  early  in  that  month,  and  then  will 
follow  a  tour  of  10  weeks— the  leaves  of 
absence  cannot  be  extended  for  a  longer 
time.  The  orchestra  comes  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  government 
itself.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  pa- 
triotic and  civic  organizations  of  everj 
sort  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  UnltedN 
States  have  greeted  its  coming  with  the) 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  it  will  have  aj 
guaranteed  tour  such  as  no  foreign  body 

iof  musicians  ever  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
|  try  before. 

"The  patriotic  note  will  be  sounded 
throughout  the  tour,  from  the  time  of 
the  visitors'  welcome  in  .New  York  until 
Its  departure  for  home.  The  musicians 
,  of  the  organization  are  individually 
prominent  in  France  and  for  the  most 
part  represent  the  professorship  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire. 


formances  of  symphonies;  Mozart  by  I 
37;    Mendelssohn,  by  7;   Spohr,  2. 

There  were  64  performances  of  We-  h 
ber's  overtures;'  33  of  Beethoven's;  9(' 
of  Mozart's;   19  of  Mendelsohn's. 

Conservative  in  those  days,  the  pro-B 
grams  from  1828  to  1859  bear  the  name  oft 
Berlioz  only  three  times:  overture  "Rob|" 
Roy,"  "The  DaminaUon  of  Faust,"  j 
Marchc  Hongrolse. 

Among  the  solo  performances  were  27 
by  flutists,  46  by  oboists.  19  by  clarinet- 
ists,   13   by   bassoon    players,    five   by  V 
trumpeters.  20  by  horn  player,  two  by  f 
trombone  players. 

Among  the  solo  violinists  were  Alard, 
Ernst,  Molique.  Sivorl,  Vieuxtemps. 
Among  the  pianists  were  Alkan,  Ber- 
tinl,  Chopin,  Doehler,  Cesar  Franck, 
Kalkbrenner.  Halle,  Herz,  Liszt,  Men- 
delssohn.   Meyer.    Prudent,    Thalberg.  I- 


Their  concerts  in 
Paris  have  for  geaerations  been  cher- 
ished as  the  choicest  offerings  of  all 
France's  musical  art.  Seats  have  been 
practically  unobtainable  save  by  those 
patrons  of  long  standing  who  have  re- 
tained their  subscription  privileges  and 
handed  them  down  to  members  of  their 
families  and  most  intimate  friends. 
These  subscribers  have  virtually  en- 
joyed a  privilege  as  exclusive  as  the 
members  of  the  stock  exchange." 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"The  Law  Divine."  a  comedy  by  H.  V. 
Esmond  was  produced  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre,  London,  on  Aug.  29.  The 
Times  enjoyed  It:  "A  lady  In  the  play 
who  has  had  three  husbands,  and  there- 
fore speaks  with  authority,  says  they 
only  keep  straight  for  X  years  (we  for- 
get her  evaluation  of  X);  thereafter 
they  either  take  to  drink  or  run  after 
other  women.  So  when  It  Is  explained 
that  Jack,  the  husband  of  Edie,  does 
not  drink,  you  know  the  r«.t.  But  It 
is  not  so  much  Jack's  fault  as  Edie's. 
She  is  too  busy.  War  work  absorbs 
her    She  Is  so  sorry  for  everybody,  you 


n[  way  of  dropping  an  encouraging  wordtjB 

to  the  writers  which  would  make  hlmM 
the  Idol  of  any  newspaper  office  in  Fleet Bj 
street.    Ono  of  the  writers  Is  a  lady,  ■ 
whose  style  he  so  much  admires  that 
he  makes  her   an    offer  of  marriage. 
When  she  is  by-and-by  denounced  toB 
him  as  a  German  spy,  he  buries  his  IB 
face  in  his  hands  and  says,   'This  ls.BJ 
Indeed,  a  blow.'    It  Is  more  than  that, BJ 
it  is  a  stroke  of  irony,  for  his  news-u* 
paper  is  for  the  time  being  wholly  de-ftra 
voted  to   the  topic  of   German   spies. ■ 
Now  the  lady  has  been  run  to  earth  byHR 
a   youngster  who   makes   a  lwhby  ofB 
spy  hunting,  and  is  also  himself  being-B, 
hunted,  as  he  has  escaped  from  prison. B 
He  is  being  hunted  by  (of  course,  blun-B 
dering)  police.-and  also  by  another  mem-B 
ber  of  the  Live  Wire  staff.    Which  ofP.-J 
these  three  do  you  suppose  was  really 
ithe  German  spy?   You  have  seen  No.  IB 
(denounced  as  a  spy  by  No.  2,  and  No. 
Identified  by  No.  3  as  an  escaped  con-tfj 
|v-ict;  what  does  the  proprietor  do?  Why.|j3 
£jjh"e  says  in  heart-broken  but  stern  tonesJM 

'bring  me  the  files  '    To  turn  over  thS 
flics  with  one  hand  while  rh«  other  Is  i 
laid  upon  the  telephone  to  Scotland  Vara  , 
1  is,  for  the  proprietor,  the  work  of  a 
moment;   the  search  reveals  -that  tbs 
I  real  Gtrman  spy  is  No.  3.    His  leading 
'J  articles  have  covered  a  code  addressed  I 
l0to  tho  enemy.     What  aggravates  hl# 
'guilt  (and  leads  to  his  detection)  is  hi* 
abominable    habit    of    interlarding  hi"£ 
English  with  French  phrases.    For  vuf 
,'!part  we  find  this  even  more  difficult  to 
','.{ forgive  than  his  secret  communication 
llwfth  his  own  countrymen.    It  is  i>ar» 
indeed  to  find  a  play,  written  ostensibly 
rfl  to  aniuse,  not  only  affording  valuaQl* 
,'J  information  about  the  Inner  life  of  ouf 
M  newspaper  offices  and  the  tender  hcaftf 
fflof  their  proprietors,  but  ruthlessly  ex- 
;T  posing  one  of  the  worst  of  modern  Ut» 
erafv  vices." 
|    Arthur  Playfair,  an  English  Canadian, 
who  has  been  seen  in  4h:s  country  an* 
'  liked,  died  Aug.  28   at  Brighton,  ^nS- 
I    Born  in  1SG!),  a  son  of  Maj.-Gen.  Ar-r.l« 
;    bald  Lewis  Playfair.  intended  for  th« 
1    army,  he  went  on  the  stage  \rhe,n  he  wal 
1)7.    He  was  with  the  Kendal*',  ,fhen  at 
P  the  Gaiety,  later  with  Charles  Ha  "trey. 
H  He  made  a  greaf  hit  as  the  buttvr  is 
!    "The  Man  from  Blankley's."     Ot  Utt 
\'i  his  chief  successes  were  in  rsvue.  Nil 
I    first  wife,  Lena  Ashwell,  divorced  1  tui- 
Robert   Edeson   will   soon   prodUL.  • 
play  of  his  own  writing.. 

A  London  theatrical  journal  recently 
spoke  of  Basil  Gill  as  Doris  Kea  ie.'» 
husband.  His  secretary  writes  to  us 
that  Basil  Sydney  Is  the  husband  oi  tn« 
actress.  She  speaks  of  possibly  appear- 
ing as  Cariotta  derived  from  A  rnoMk 
Bennett's  curious  novel.  Edward  S'lftfc 
don  is  writing  a  play  for  her. 

I  am  informed  we  shall  shorfly  «o  a 
revival  of  "In  Dahomey,"  that  vary 
melcdious  opera  written  by  coioret.  }>»>- 
pie  for  colored  people  to  p'.ay.  Neg>  tfflr* 
tions  are  on  foot  for  a  tour  of  the  prin- 
cipal variety  theatres  with  an  all-Ltar 
cast,  under  the  direction  of  Norman  J. 
Norman,  who  originally  brou.-ht  i>vaf 
the  Williams  and  Walker  company  and 
ran  this  production  in  3  903  for  25B 
nights  at  the  Sljaftesbury-  It  will  h» 
good  to  refres'i  one's  memory  with  those 
rich  old  melodies,  "My  Castle  on  :h« 
Nile,"  "My  Dahomian  Queen,"  "Browfl 
Skin  Baby  Mine"  and  that  unci  u ->u» 
song.  "The  Jonah  Man." — The  Stags 
(London). 

In  these  "Notes"  recently  was  prir.ted 
a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Rowlett  with 
reference  to  a  remark  of  ours  about  Sul- 
livan's "Rose  of  Persia,"  which  he 
lightly  characterized  as  "a  most  refined} 
and  musitianly  work."  By  two  corre- 
spondents we  have  since  been  asked 
why  this  particular  opera  has  dropped 


in 


It  was  n 


ri.  i-  ;he  London  prodiictiofc—ln  1S99-  «♦« 
[  m  y  —  The    Rose    of   Persia"  wenl 

touring  In  tlie  usual  course  of  thin** 
:u(  it  has  never  fnrmeofpart  of  the  list 

I  operas -performed  year  In  and  out  by 
10  popular  "Repertory  Company."  Thi« 
nay    seem  a  pity   to  many  SuUivan- 

pvers,  seeing  that  the  score  contain.*  a 
fiadrlgal  and  some  other  things  worthy 
lie  composer  at  his  best.  Hut  Its  nis- 
ppearance  from  the  repertory  Is  prob- 
Ibly  due  to  the  fact  that  Gilbert  was  not 
associated  with  the  work,  the  writer  oC 
he  book  being  the  lato  Capt.  Basil 
'ood.  Similarly,  "Haddon  Hall  (In 
n.i-u  Sullivan's  collaborator  was  Kyd- 


V>«:t  1  "  -:.ri ffCTCems.   My  eve7iioprcrt  to' 
i  the  r.ext  title,  "'Round  Her  Neejt  She 
'Wears  a  Teller  Klbbon."  This  stumped 
I  me  for  a  minute,   "She"  might  refer  to 
[.the  wife  of  Mar*,  if  ho  had  one.    I  dis- 
missed this  solution  as  improbable,  how-  ! 
ever.   Ah!  I  had 'It.   "She"  was  Ccrmn-  Vi 
ilia,  and  the  "yeller  ribbon'1  was  euph-B 
emistic  for  the  collar  of  subjection.  TheSWfif 
next  was  "I'm  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry."M 


The  only  mental  picture  I  could  sum-,'. 
Dion  for  the  title  was  a  Yank  wiping  the  , 
streaming  eyes  of  a  captured  Hun.  The 
last  In  the  column  was  "Just  Like  Wash-"/ 
higton  Crossed   the  Delaware,  Ge.ner'l 
Pershing  Will  Cross  the  Rhine."   Here  ;, 
was  the  same  whimsical  use  of  "like"  as  I 
rat  conjunction:  but  aside  from  grammati-jB 
jrundy)~has  been  undeservedly  con«    cal   eccentricities.   Washing  ton  crossed 
■d  to  Oblivion,  although  it  contain*    the  Delaware  with  a  shattered  army;  ho  . 
•ilth  of  quite  charming  music.    Why    and  his  men  crossed  covertly  in  small  * 
we  not  hoar  it  again?— Daily  Tele-    open  boats,  on  a  bleak  winter's  night.l 

i  While  I  was  trying  to  reconcile  this  witlsf,  , 
the  coming  triumphant  passage  of  theff(f< 
Rhine  by  the  Americans,  I  was  pushed 
[  f rdm  the  window  by  the  surging  orowitjH 
and  continued  on  my  way  down  Wash- 


aph  (Liondon).  , 
Mr  H.  B.  Irving.  In  his  "Book  of 
;markable  Criminals,"  describes  King 
audlus  In  "Hamlet"  as  "the  most  suc- 
ssful  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the 
eatcst  criminal  in  Shakespeare," 


who,  .  lngton  street. 


Wollaston. 


It  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
this  Column  by  Prof.  T.  K.  Deedledum. 
dated  Oxford,  that  the  literary  executor 
of  the  lamented  Frolhingham  Clancy, 
the  rapt  bard  of  South  Boston^  will  I 
soon  serve  his  country  as  best  he  can. 
May  he  aid  in  crushing  the  Hun  and 
return,  heroic  and  modest,  to  his  con-  | 
genial  tasks!  We  regret  to  say  that 
the  length  of  his  letter  in  these  days 
of  limited  space,  requires  cutting. 


he  Ghost  ha*  not  revisited  Denmark,  | 
light,   "smiling.  Jovial,   genial   as  M, 
lornes  or  Dr.  Palmer,  have  gone  down 

0  his  grave  In  peace  as  the  bluff,  hearty 
nan  of  action."    Casslus,  he  believes,  la 

1  criminal  by  Instinct." 
Irene  Franklin  has  arrived  in  Franc* 

o  entertain  the  soldiers. 

Mike"    Donlan   is   playing  Slippery 
Huggs  in  "Turn  to  the  RighJ",'  in  NeW 
ork. 

It  appears  that  Alexander  Silotl,  tn« 
lusstm  pianist  that  delighted  Boston 
s  virtuoso  and  man,  was  giving  con« 
erts  in  J>ctrograd  as  late  as  last  May, 
nt  in  a  Lutheran  church,  for  the  Sail* 
e  la  Noblesse  was  occupied  by  soldiers. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  was  editing  nach 
nd  working  on  ti  plan  for  supplying 
illage  schools  with  "cheap,  harmonl* 
us  and  good  selections  from  the  musl« 
al  classics— including  Purcell's  'Dido.* 
Ime  Siloti's  property  was  largely  land, 
nd  as  nil  the  land  was  nationalized,  tmt 
ajnlly  was  forced  to  sell  plate,  furnU 
ure,  pictures  and  clothes  in  order  t« 

We  may,  with  Croce  and  Tagore.  call  I 
\hat  the  artist  does  a  creation— a  word 
lear  also  to  cooks  and  milliners,  to 

lame  the  ideas  they  have  imported  into  "I  with  respect;  mob  pay 
ood  and  dress;  for  he  certainly  put.  jon  shibbolethSi 

omethlng  there  which  was  not  ther* 
jefore,  that  becomes  dangerous  when 
t  leads  to  such  fallacies  as  that  th« 
ianola  plays  th9  piece  and  the  pianol* 
>layer  'puts  In'  the  expression.  Merely 
lo  hear  the  notes  Is  a  very  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  experience  got  from  playing 
Ihem.  and  we  cannot  find  the  'light 
word'  for  a  thing  we  have  not  fully  ex- 
lerlenced." 


SATVKOS. 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  man  in  W.  S. 
Jilbert's   "Bab"   ballad   who   was    In- 1 
rlsued  to  know  who  wrote  the  mottoes  . 
n  Christmas  crackers.    We,  in  our  turn,  j 
ivould  like  to  know  who  invents  the  1 
i  ade  terms  used  by  butchers.    Readers  | 
f  this  column  have  already  been  made 
cquainted  with  some  of  the  bewilder- 
ng  terminology  of  the  butcher,  from 
lods  and  stickings  to  jemmies.  But  tin- 
ess  one  knows  every  term  ?  Well, 

he  head  of  a  family,  when  sent  to  pur- 
liase  tho  weekly  joint  at  an  East  Coast 
esort,  was  tempted  by  the  name  to  in- 
est  in  a  "target"  of  lamb.    On  delivery 

turned  out  to  be  the  scrag-end,  with 

chop  or  two  not  yet  detached. — Daily 

hronicle  (London). 

Even  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionarv 
efmes  "target."  It  is  Uie  nock  raid 
;*ast  of  lamb  as  a  joint:  the. forequar- 
without  the  shoulder.  The  poet 
;:ay,    in   a   letter   to   Mason,  wrote:! 

,erd  Surrey  loved  buttered  lyng  and 
irgcts  of  mutton  for  breakfast."  Lyng 
cas  tho  fiah  which  Mr.  Popys  enjoyed 
•lion  it.  with  herring,  was  servc-d  as  n 
•ie.  "Sticking"  is  coarse,  bruised,  inferior 
ae.at  ;  specifically,  portions  damaged  by 
'to  butcher's  knife.  "Jemmy,"  other- 
i  called  "Sanguinary  James"  or 
Rloody  Jemmy."  is  a  sheep's  head. 
Cod"  is  ttie  coarse  par?  of  an  ox's 
wcX  nearest  the  shoulder.  Are  these 
orms  in  the  American  butcher's  vocab- 
ilsry  today?  Perhaps  some  vegetarian 
,  11!  inform  us. 


ks  the  World  Wags: 
While  I  was  making  my  way  down  i 
Vashington  street  one  day  last  week. 

progress  was  suddenly  a  n  ested  by  a  1 
-n -iderablo  crowd  of  people,  who  stood 
-■-■king  intently  al  »  display  in  a  shop 
:lo\v.    As  T  ba'-e  a  small  but  poorly j 
ressod  st^arb  of  natural  curiosity.  I 
re  impelled  to  .ioin  the  (!i;ong,  and  ii 
o  course  of  time  1  was  able  to  look  in 
-  window  and  see  what  provoked  snch 
(erect.  The  display  consisted  of  scores  ' 
-  ec.es  of  music,  to  arranged  that  only  1 
o  c'tles  were  vi.si'ole.  and  above  t;ie:n 
f  Discard  "All  the  N'ow  War  Piece-;  " 
Now."  I  thought,  "I  have  the  chance 
-ee  how  our  spirit  has  been  softened 
■*  '-"fined  by  the  influence  of  the  war  " 
started  down  thfc  first  column 'of  titles 
At  the  top  of  the  list  was  "If  He  Can 

It's 

-   made  me 

vince  and  besides,  :  was  rather  sur- 
mised at  the  rentimor.t.  I  had  heard 
,f  no  report^  f'om  the  other  side  which 
,,-ow  parallels  between  the  operations  on 
he  firing  line  and  love-making  It  must 
,ave  been  the  frequent  engagements 
t  was  it-fre- 


*»v  —   «'V     OOI.      V  l'.J-         ii      TIC     1.  8 

right  Like  He  Can  Love,  Why,  Then  It 
;ood  Night  Germany."  "Like'''  made  r, 


Deedledum  and  the  War 

As  the  World  Wags; 

War  casts  a  long  shadow.  It  obscures 
once-cleaY-  issues  and  obliterates  many 
reasonably  doubtful  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. Minority  rights  disappear;  the 
vociferous  'patriot  must  be  listened  to 
chology  ousts  dis- 
passion.  Shibboleths,  tags,  and  arbi- 
trary labelings  are  accepted  and  held 
infabbiblc;  consideration  of  individual 
pros  and  cons  goes  by  the  board.  While 
I  am  waiting  for  my  orders,  let  me 
mention  some  glaring  examples  of  . these 
conditions. 

(Yes,  Deedledum  puts  on  panoply;  ho 
is  an  old  man,  a  trifle  obese,  and  ex- 
tremely near-sighted;  he  is  draft-  j 
exempt;  he  is  thrice  rejected  of  re-  J 
cruiting  officials.  But  now  he  goes,  by  j 
grace  of  a  special  dispensation,  hoping  \ 
that  in  his  old  ;ige  he  may  yet  strike  j 
a  blow  for  freedom.) 

A  notable  instance  of  how  war  wrecks  | 
judgment  is  the  publicity  accorded  an  i 
atrocious    piece    of    sculpture  entitled 
•'France  Aroused."    I  oupposo  that  bo- ; 
cause  it  is  labelled  "France,"  and  be-  j 
cause  it  is   intensely,    even  painfully, 
emotional— hysterically     emotional— and  j 
because  we  love  France  and  like  to  think  ( 
of  her  as  of  something  feminine  roused  J 
to  sublime  wrath  in  defence  of  her  own—  j 
I  suppose  these  are  the  reasons  why  the  j 
statue  has  been  commended.    The  thing  I 
is    grotesque— repulsive:    a    termagant,  j 
lean    and    sinewy,   a   witch-wife   with  j 
streaming     hair  —  rqjses     her     Skinny  | 
arms  in  mad  imprecation.    In  this— not  j 
feminine,    rather,    thi.s    rattily    female  j 
specimen— is  she  La  Belle  France?    A  | 
moment's   consideration    condemns  tho| 
monstrosity.    I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  i 
press  but  praise  of  it.  | 
Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
famous  soldier's  wife  Atlantic  letter—  ! 
the  one  in  which  the  writer  tells  how  her  | 
hurband     blubbered    about    going    to  | 
France  and  Wow  she  gave  him  up  to  ' 
God  and  never  expects  to  see  him  again.  ! 
|  Doubtless  the  editor  who  was  responsi- j 
3  bio  for  the  printing  of  such  a  painfully 
j  religious  exhibition  of  hysterics  repented  j 
las  soon  as  criticism  led  hitn  to  analyze  i 
ithe  letter.   I  hope  the  editor  repents  his 
I  mistake.  x  Wa  she  led  into  it  because  the 
[letter  was  from  a  soldier's  wife,  de- 
scribed their  parting,  dilated  upon  the 
[sacrificial  aspect  of  his  departure,  and 
above  all  was  intensely,  even  painfully,  I 
emotional— hysterically  emotional? 

Many  young  and  able-bodied  men  have  i 
enlisted  or  been  commissioned  in  non-  ] 
combatant  branches  of  the  army.    Tub-  ; 
lie  opinion  appears  to  lavish  indiscrim-  , 
inate  heroic  appellation's  en  bloc  upon 
wearers  of  the  military  and  naval  uni-  j 
forms.   That  is  inevitable;  at  least  it  is  | 
impossible  to  discriminate  against  per-  1 
tain  branches  of  the  service.    But  is  it 
not  perhaps  Oue  to  the  conditions  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  letter  that  there  | 
appears  to  he  no  public,  demand  (one  I 
frequently  hoars  the  opinion  voiced  pri-  | 
vately)  that  the  war  department  instj-  \ 
tute  a  vigorous  and  thorough  combing  j 
cut  of  young  and  able-bodied  men  f rom  [ 
the  bomb-proof  branches,  sending  them  I 
into  the  line  of  the  army,  and  replacing  1 
them  by  the  older  men  who  will  be  called  J 
pnder  the  new  draft  law?   The-quarter-  j  j 
master's   corps,    tho   ordnance   depart-  |  j 
ment,  yes,  the  navy  and  the  merchant 
marine,  are  harboring  a  host  of  moral 


their  special  technical  equipment  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  government. 

I  know  one  man  who  said  he  would 
IfO  to  jnll  before  he  would  enter  th« 
line  of  the  armv:  he  Is  now  an  ensign 

in  naval  aviation;  he  Inspects  airplane.-; 
Ho  had  no  technical  knowledge  which 
particularly  qualilied  him  for  his  work 
1  know  a  man  who  said  thai  a  gonin 
like  him  (he  wrote  flnanoial  news  for  a 
morning  paper)  "ought  not  lo  have  to 
rub    elbows    in    tho    army    with  'hoi 
pollaiV    He  went  to  Washington  and 
stayed  there  t  ill  he  had  found  his  bomb- 
proof shelted  in  a  lieutenancy  in  the  ord- 
nance department.    Both  those  men  are 
under  30;  they  are  unmarried  nnd  quite 
able-bodied.    I  will  not  name;    I  could 
name  thein.  and  I  could  name  others/ 
like  them. 

The  real  heroes  of  this  war  are  men 
like  the  Canadians  at  the  first  Ypres, 
unsupported  and  without  proper  artil- 
lery, stopping  the  foe  with  smouldering 
rifles  and  their  own  fleah.  Under  tho 
stimulus  of  reports  of  such  battles— of 
such  frightful  and  repeated  decimations 
as  those  of  the  Princess  Pats— some  of 
our  young  men  have  regarded  assign- 
ment to  the  infantry  is^a  death  war- 
rant. Even  since  the  scale  has  been  so 
splendidly  turned 'in  matters  df  equip- 
ment and  position,  till  the  chances  of 
safe  return  are  very  favoiable,  theie  la 
still  a  feeling  among  some  men  of 
"anything  but  the  trenches." 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  able-bodied 
men,  unembarassed  by  dependents,  there 
is  one  test  of  patriotism:  "Are  you  will-  I 
ing  to  risk  your  neck,  if  your  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  let  you?"  And  one  I 
test  of  manhood:  "Do  you  want  to  be] 
where  the  biggest  things  are  happen-) 
ing;  that  is,  on  the  western  front  of  j 
the  Hunnish  line.?*' 

T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 
Oxford,  Sept.  23. 
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Hie!  dlddlo  diddle, 
ibe  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

Thl  h?«  J,impt  over  the  "-eon- 
WhllJ  !h„  "j1*  lau«hed  to  «et  such  .port. 
While  tlx  dish  ran  after  the- spoon. 
The  original  was  as  follows: 

H.ve!  died  t'el  died  t'cl 
De  ifult  end  de  vied  t  el.  . 

«,W  ..,'hummt:  "Hoevcr  eer;  dij  moe 
De  lij  t'el  dog-he  laft  tot  »l.|  sus  sport- 
Hon   ye  te  dies:   "nan!   haft  er  dlj  'spae 

Thl 
that 


Sy 
Motl 


s.  oeing  interpreted,  means:  "You 
work  hard  for  your  bread,  do  con- 
trive among  yourselves  to  shame  the 
common  thief  and  mischief-maker.  This 
Jackdaw    (priest)    keeps    on    repeating  ' 
Plough  the  land  duly;  be  painstaking 
my  man.'   And  this  curse  to  every  virtue 
continues  hai-ping  on  in  the  same  strain 
till  he  is  stopped  short.     Be  sure  you 
salute  him  at  once  with  'My  active  fel- 
low! take  you  this  spade  and  get  your  I 
own  bread  with  it  honestly,  and  don't  I 
filch  from  others.'  " 

mbollsm  in  "Mother  Goose"!    Tho  | 
ther  Goose  cipher!    Sunbeams  from 
cucumbers' 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  wroto  these  lines  co'necrnlng' Har- 
vard University? 

Nicest  -place  that  ever  was  seen. 
Colleges  red  and  common  green ; 
Sidewalks  brownish  with  trees  between. 

They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Robert  Shack-  m 
elford's  "Book  of  Boston"  and  attrib-B 
uted  to  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  B 
Americans."  Have  they  not  the  flavor,1 1 
of  Holmes?  JUNIOR.  I 

Cambridge. 


your  ro-| 
"alien,"! 


"Native  Born" 

As  tho  Wlorld  Wags: 

Discovering,  as  I  believe,  in 
cent   discussion   of  the  word 
the  hand  of  the  learned  Herkimer  John-K 
son,  A.  M.,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  8M 
T.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  lib.,  I  wish  torn 
submit  to  him  as  the  final  court  of  ap-!G 
peal  a  linguistic  question  that  I  am  tooH 
ignorant  to  answer  and  too  indolent  tow 
investigate.    Why  "nat.'ve  born"?  Is  not! 
"native",  enough?   As  lirecall.  the  offi-l 
cial  name  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party  H 
in  our  politics  was  "Native  American."  I 
Can  it  be  that  the  discredit  visited  upon 
the  party  was  extended  to  the  phrase?! 
Had  we  up  to  the  time  of  that  party's  I 
appearance  in  the  political  field  used  fj 
the   word    "native"    in    places    where  H 
"native  born"  is  now  popularly  used'.'fc; 
I  have  heard  that  "native  horn"  is  a 
phrase  of  some  discredit  applied  to  those 
of  British  blood  and  East  Indian  birth 
who  were  never  sent  to  the  British  Isles 
for    education.     One    can    easily  see 
that  by  this  phrase  such  persons  were 
distinguished  from  the  "native"  Indians 
or  natives.   Possibly  in  our  own  colonial 
days  the  phrase  was  used  to  distingosh 
Americans  of  European  blood  from  the 
savage  red  men.  A  convincing  line  from 
the  august  H.  J.  would  suffice  to  set 
my  mind  at  rest  upon  this  point.  Per- 
haps at  the  same  time  he  could  remove 
my   scruples    as   to    the   use   of  that 
alien  looking  word  "nationals."   It  likes 
DISCXPULUS. 


"The  Gentle  Correction" 

The  Daily  Chronicle  iLondon)  publishes 
interesting  notes  about  the  intluenza  or 
the  grip— when  It  raged  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time  it  was  often  spoken  of  I 
as  "the  la  grippe."  "In  1SS9  we  called  j 
the  influenza  Russian.    But  in  Russia 
I  they  called  the  disorder  Siberian  lever;  I 
[and  in  Siberia  they  called  it  Chinese 
[fever.  In  France  it  has  been  known  as 
Spanish  catarrh.  And  in  Spain?  Wall, 
they    said    the    epidemic    came  from 
|  heaven  as  a  punishment  to  those  who 
,  persisted  in  singing  a  paticularly  riba:d 
I  song.   When  anybody  was  seized  he  was 
reminded  or  this  fact  by  his  friends:  I 
'Ah.  you  have  sunff  the  song,'  they  said,  j 
'the   gentle   correction,'    'the   new  de-  ' 
light,'  'the  new  acquaintance,'  and  'the! 
knock-me-down  fever"  were  the  sort  'if  > 
terms  we  usee'  to  apply  to  influenza  in 
olden   days.   It  seems   that   it   got  its 
present    name   by  a   mistake.  Italian 
writers    spoke    of    'una    influenza  di 
freddo'  (an  influence  of  cold),  and  181  h 
century  British  physicians  adopted  the 
word  influenza,  and  applied  it  as  a  label 
for  the  disorder  itself." 

Tho  Oxford  Dictionary,  on  ,ho  other 
hand:  has  this  note:  '  Italian  'influenza' 
has  the  various  senses  of  English  influ- 
ence: but  has,  besides,  developed  (ap- 
parently from  the  notion  of  'astral'  or 
'occult  influence')  that  of  'visitation'  or 
'outbreak'  of  any  epidemic  disease  which 
assails  many  people  at  the  same'  time 
and  place  (e.  p.,  'influenza  di  calarro," 
■Influenza  dl  febbre  scarlattina'),  a  sense 
Known  as  early  as  1304:  hence  absolutely 
'an  epidemic':  in  1743  applied  specifically 
to  'the  epidemic  (oalled  also  la  grippe) 
which  then  raged  In  Italy,  and  spread 
over  Europe  generally/  and  for  which 
the  Italian  word  (Anglicized  in  prouun- 
elation)    became    tha    English  specific 


We  Don't  Know 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  please  tell  when  Lincoln  said, 
in  view  of  some  downcast  moments  in 
the  civil  war,  "Tho  stars  in  their  centres  , 
fought  against  Sisera"?  T.  H  P. 

Boston. 


me  not.  'j 
Chestnut  Hill. 


ckers.  This  is  strong  language,  cspe- 
Uy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
mbers  of  these  branches  are  beyond 
•roach:  many  of  them  are  men  who 


A  correspondent  wrote  to  Notes  and 
Queries:  "I  have  lost  sight  of  the  fol- 
lowing nursery  rhyme: 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin-eater. 

Had  a  irife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 

Had  another,  didn't  love  her, 

C'anslDg  Instantaneous  bother. 
/Can  any  one  tell  me  its  source,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found?" 
In  our  boyhood  this  rhyme  ran: 

Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin-eater. 

Hud  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 

He  put  her  In  a  pumpkin-shell, 

And  then  he  kept  her  very  well. 
Shouid  "then"  in  the  last  line  be' 
"there"?  Peier's  matrimonial  adven- 
tures are  not  mentioned  in  James  Or- 
chard Halliwell's  "Nursery  Rhymes  of 
England."  We  do  not  remember  reading 
about  him  In  the  "Hieroglyphic  Mother 
Goose"  that  was  the  delight  of  our 
childhood,  but  he  figured  in  another 
copy,  illustrated,  of  "Mother  Goose" 
that  was  given  to  us  by  Uncle  Thomas, 
who  used  to  frighten  us  with  his  story 
of  the  Whimbamber  and  the  Gyascutus 
Nor  was  Peter  known  to  the  ingenious 
John  Bellendtn  Ker.  Esq.,  who,  80  years 
ago,  wrote  a  curious  "Essav  on  the 
Archaeology  of  Our  Popular  Phrases 
and  Nursery  Rhymes."  A  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  was  published  in  two 
volumes.  Ker  Insisted  that  these  rhymes 
were  "popular  pasquinades,  elicited  by 
the  soreness  felt  by  the  population  at 
the  Intrusion  of  a  foreign  and  onerous 
church-sway,  bringing  with  it  a  ministry 
to  which  a  goaded  people  imputed  fraud 
and  exaction,"  that  they  were  a  version 
of  the  original  Dutch.   For  example: 


Obituary  articles  appearing  in  news- 
papers often  enlarge  the  grief  of  the 
mourners    or    acutely    irritate  them. 
Some  articles,  by  sickening  flattery,  by 
a  snobbish  touch,  or  by  sheer  ignorance 
of  the  dead  man's  character  excite  the 
laughter  of  even  friends  and  relatives. 
A  -refreshingly  unconventional  notice  of 
Henry  Hamilton  was  published  early 
last  month  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
•  London.    Hamilton,  who  died  when  he 
J  was  about  62  years  old,  was  an  actor, 
A  manager   and  playwright.     His  melo- 
9  drama  written  with  Cecil  Raleigh  for 
I  Drury  Lane,  though  not  the  best  of  his 
I  plays  as  "The  Armada"  and  "The  Great 
!  Pink  Pearl,*  brought  him  large  sums  of 
money.    Many  of  us  remember  "The 
! Whip"  with  its  racing  scene;  its  hand- 
some  female    villaii);    the   weak  and 
erring  clergyman  that  aided  her  and 
her  wicked  accomplice,  who,  by  the  way, 
did  not  incessantly  smoke  cigarettes  ana 
wear  on  all  occasions  a  glossy  silker; 
the  well  preserved  Squire  acted  jovially 
by  our  old  friend  "Jack"  Barnes. 

Note  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Daily  Telegraph: 

"On  the  whole,  having  regard  to  the 
promise  of  his  youthful  days,  his  career 
can  hardly  be  described  as  a  complete 
success.  Ho  himself  realized  the  fact,  i 
and  never  attempted  to  hide  it  from  his 
more  intimate  friends.  Had  fortune  been  ' 
a  little  more  unkind  to  him,  had  he 
known  the  sting  of  poverty,  it  is  possible 
he  might  have  had  more  of  a  name  for 
himself.  •  •  •  Never  married,  he  be- 
came, as  time  went  on,  something  of  an 
epicure,  finding  his  chief  pleasure  in 
good  fare,  old  chums  and  rare  books,  I 
and  offering  a.hearty  welcome  to  any  of 
his  acquaintances  who  cared  to  spend  a  j 
few  days  with  him  at  The  Haven,  Sand- 
gate.  As  a  host  he  was,  indeed,  the 
very  soul  of  generosity,  while  his  ready 
wit  and  interesting  fund  of  anecdote 
made  conversation  with  him  a  sheer 
delight.'* 


I 


I 


_pn — r_nv  clever 
anything,     ana    generally,  any 
dodge  or  trick.'  »    Are  these  Ration* 

•hour,'  hence  a  'lesson  o.   task.  1 

^"eflv  Ihrougf^merican 

'!  m  '  n°VPlauthoe,  The  ret ^rence  was  to 

»  iff  the  room    which  was  in    forgotten  autho  ™er            the  ^ 

u=e  twice  a  day,  all  the  year    the  «rs>  jnoto»  «MWt.o  ^  ^ 

" Jo  "e  never  failed  to  eat  oilers  1  penal  a  name  to  the 


Tare    old    chums,    and  rare 
I  books."  LWing  thus  at  Sandgate  Mr. 

Hamilton    could    smile    on    co  Ueagues 
kmtious  to  be  ranked  with  the ,  ^ 
nvhouse    He  reminds  us  or  Mr. 

:'His  oister-table  stood  at  the 


ieri„  Chanel  of  'his  housed  1  Russian 
»  of  an  old  chop*.  f>-    '  ;  exercises  wore 

«  disused  for  devotion   was  e 
he  found  a  cold  chine  of  beer,  a  ■ 
unison   pasty    a  K^°Vlck  c^ot 

fit  r^dBPHUPJt"b"  cos  him  not 
Iwell  baked.     His   tam-  t  His 

much,  tho'  it  was  goo. .to  eat j£ 

Uports  supplied  all,  but  oeei * 

ton;   except  on  Friday, ^«    he  h  ^ 

drank  a  glass  or  two ,  of  * -ne  ^  me 


StSS*^  wittu^  ^  fode^ 
|tte  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past 
Ifourecore.''    By  the   way.     ^Vhat  v\as 
f  fl  "London  pudding"? 
ilh,  yet.  ere  j  descend  to  th'  gr nvc  Te, 
I  May  I  a  «mal\  ^.T^nv  book,,  both  true, 


The  Penologist 


Baseball  and  Cricket 

The  Daily  Chronicle  mentions  baseball 

Jit    discussion  of  "sum,"   The  ™! 

of  Sept.  4,  describing  the  oversea ,  eoldie 

at  play,  says  that  cricket,  ™"fft°™ 

favorable  conditions,  has  no*,  held  its 

ovn  thUTyear.   "People  with  minds  In 

Ute  of  suppressed  excitement  cannot 

«le  down  to  a  game  which  retires 

engtn  of  days,  or  at  least  of  hours,  and 

«t  It*  tense  moments  by  way  of 
prrives  at  its  tense 

deration.  •  <  •  The  Amer .cans 
have  brought  us  baseball,  and  nr  «U  t 
he  a  dour  and  devoted  cricketer v, o 

it  S  Armv  at  Stamford  Bridge  m  the 
IT.  S.  Aimy  at  Londoners  re- 

once  agam  a  not  oi  ou-'  hnvt 
introduced  to  other  varieties  of  shoi.t  , 
Intu-auc  a  r€>vel.bt.ratc  on  grounds 


1 


lernance  of  the  Prlb"'  thQ  Govern0r  of 

H  £1  nTha^fto  notice  till  to^y    enu,.  to  the  novelty^ 
your  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Minam 
Cowell  whether  we  ^ht  mt^W 
■•If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst,  )" 
J.Vc of  using  the  superlative,  worst,  as 
ct  of  the  verb,   i  have  long  thought 


"Scottish"  and  "Scotch" 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a  contro- 
vert   raging    in    Great    Britain  over 
.ct  of  the  verb,    l  nav«  .  .„  and  "Scottish."    The  newspa- 

?o%X  To^r^^l  ^Scotland  have  come  to  the  c 

due  politeness  that  your  reply  to  ^j^3. 


ISSUu1™  leading  dictionaries  alloV 
the  c  ause  with  the  form  worst  in  both 
parts  is  plainly  trying  to  support  an 
error'  by  weight  of  authority.  Idioms 
Sat  almost  defy  sensible  explanation 
(^rsing)  have  often  been  thus  de- 
eded as  "had  better,"  "was  made  an 

pi  example  of,"  etc.  [ » 
I    Newton  .  » 

We  are  old-fashioned  and  prefer  '  had 

1  rather"  to  "won*  rather."    Years  ago 

IS.  New  York  Sun  replied  to  a  corre- 

■  wondent  protesting  against  had 
I  rather  "    "The  English  language  is  what 

■  |t    is  '  and    not    what   it    should  be. 
I  ''Miriam  Cowell 


proper  for  an  Englishman  to  speak  of  a 
Scotchman,  but  wrong  for  a  Scotsman 
to  do  so     The  old   English  'Scott.se 

Mr,"  put  II.  W  «••  "•MrMM  »* 
erty." 


Tar  and  an  Epidemic 

Mr  W  B  Wright  reminds  us  that  in 
the   London   plague    of   1665   tar  wa 
hat    it    snouia    db.   ti,  streets  for  the*  disinfect- 

was  a  misprint  for)  burned  in  the  streets 


riarn  Lowell. — Ed. 

I -in  this  country  and  in  England  som, 

Pe^und  a  wasupipe.  for 

l^r^"^:uon! 

fedW— a^ng"v  civil  war 
Z "even  then  U,  re  was  discussion ^ 
Pernlngit.  Some,  went  tack  to  th  Ore 
,-erb  "skedannumi"  meaning  to  scatte  . 
f  Spate.  This  always  remin-led  us  .f 
Eugene   Fields  derivation  of  corker. 
ST-she's  a  corker":  "from  the  Greek 
•korka,'  meaning 
Others  spoke  of  an  En=n=n  i< 
1    S    to  spill,  etymology  dubious  ,  Now  | 
comes  a  deep  thinker  who  believes  that 
paddle"  is  compounded  of  two  Galne 
fcjords  "scedad  nile,"  "all  scattered,  or 
I  Z\  -atter,"  that  is,  "out  of  the  way, 

%Why  axe  men  in  the  infantry  called 
..dTughboys"7   The  term  is  an  old  one 


ant  effect  of  the  smoke.  We  do  not  find 
a  statement  of  this  fact  in  Defoe  s 
■■Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.'  Some 
™,ere  for  Fires,  but  that  they  must  be 
Tade  of  Wood  and  not  Coal,  and  of 
narUcular  sorts  of  wood.  too.  such  as 
in  particular,  or  Cedar,  because  «1 


Hpnra  tlie  earth  ■ 

fare.  t^^^j*-"^' 
Nor  any  thonght  of  DnwlatnsV  «a<1  care 

Tempts  me  to  swerve,  ns  In  the-  folnen  naite 
Onvt-ar«l«  I  so*r,  ronsclo:is  wltliom  nm-iw 
Of  lingering  Death;  for  what  life  may  rompam 
W  ith  «iia  my  .leath?   I  hear  the  faint  «ral  eryl 
■•Return."   ahe   pleads.    "Uorf   not.  -too  rasn. 

the  grave.  „ 
"Nor  ne.ve.  nor  art  may,  reckle«s.  Fate  defy, 
"fear  rot,"   1   answer,    "the  fell   crash,  nor 

■brave.  .  i  •* 

"Iinslmken  tteave  the  clouds.  nn<!  happy  die, 
'•Should  Heaven  ordain  us  the  proud  death  I 
crave," 

The    Countess    Martinet?©  Ccsaiesco. 
speaking  of  the  sonnet,  adds  this  note: 
"Bruno  returns  to  the  subject  in  another 
part  of  the  book:  'as  happens  to  one 
flying  In  the  air'  (he  Writes)  'the  higher 
he  rises  above  the  earth,  the  more  he 
has  of  air /beneath  sustaining  him.  and. 
in  consequence,  be  is  the  less  exposed  to 
the  plagues  of  gravitation;  thus  he  can 
fly  the  higher  because  he  cannot  return 
to   the  under  world  without  painfully 
dividing  the  air,  although  he  may  con- 
sider it  wero  easier  to  divide  the  d*"th« 
of  air  about  our  earth  than  the  hei-hts 
of  air  about  the  stars.'    It  Is  interosi'-sr 
to  speculate  whether  Leonardo  da  Vine  'a 
plans  for  flying  machines  were  at  iM 
widely  known  at  that  date." 

And  there  were  daring  Italian  men  of 
the  air  before  d'Annunzio.  We  o"«»e 
from  Mr.  Pierre  Rayle'<)  Critical  DleMcn- 
ary  as  translated  by  Messrs.  Bernard, 
Birch.  Lockman  and  other  hands. 

"Dinto   (John    Baptist),    a   native  of 
Perugia,    was   an    excellent  mathema- 
tician.   One  of  his  most  subtle  inven- 
tions -vvas  to  make  a  pair  of  wings  s<i 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  weight  *t 
the  body,  that  he  made  use  of  them  to 
fly  with.   He  made  the  exper'.meni  of  It 
several  times  over  the  lake  of  Treat- 
merues,  and  with  such  success  that  ii 
inspired  him  with  the  boldness  to  di  ert 
the  whole  city  of  Perugia  with  the  si  tit. 
The  time  he    pitched  upon    was  t'.ie 
solemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Bartlv  lo- 
mew  d'Alviano  with  the  sister  of  .lohn 
Faul  Baglioni.   When  the.  crowd  of  spec- 
tators was  assembled     in     the  great 
square,  behold,  our  Dante  at  or.ce  scoot- 
ing from  the  highest  place  of  the  city- 
appeared  all  covered  with  feathers,  and 
moving  two  large  Wings  in  the  midst  of 
the  air.    He  directed  his  flight  over  th« 
square,  and  struck  the  people  with  ad- 
|  miration.    Unfortunately,  the  iron  with 
(which  he  managed  one  of  Ms  wtit*« 
.broke;  and  then,  not  being  able  to  bal- 
I  ance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on 
|  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  broke  his 
jl  thigh.    It  was  set  by  the  Chirugeuns: 
(land  he  was  afterwards  invited  to  pro- 
cess the  MathematilB  ct  Venice,  lie 
died  of  sickness  before  i  f  was  4'  yeuia 
old.    There  is  no  need  to  say  why  he 
was  surnamed  Daedalus.' 

This  Dante  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century. 


Fir 
the 


strong  effluvia  of  Turpentine;  Oth 
ers  were  for  Coal  and  not.  Wood,  be- 
cause of  the  Sulphur  and  Bitumen,  and 
others  were  f.r  neither  one  or  other 
There  are  unconsciously  humorous  pas- 
sages in  this  dreadful  book,  as  when 
Defoe-  remarks:  "When  we  saw  a  Gen- 


The  Ghent  Pater  Noster 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Temperance  Bodtish  may  find  the  first 
of  the  poems  quoted  in  your  column  of 
Sept.  26  in  the  "Iiise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public." by  Motley,  on  page  508,  volume 
2,  of  the  edition  published  by  Harper  A 
Bros..  1864. 

The  poem  was  addressed  to  the  l»uke 
of  Alva,  and  was  called    "The  Ghent 


Wo3  TJ-^  »Uh  is  Band  on  and  Pater  Noster"  (Gentsch  Vaderonne). 
SrSS^f^  hif Hatnupon  ?h.  original  is  given  on  the  same  page 
h U  Head   and  h  s  Hair  ccmb'd.  of  such  of  Motley  as   the  English   translati  n. 


we  had  not  the  least 


Gabricla  d'Annunzio.  poet.  nov.  H  . 
[^dramatist,  whose  feats  as  an  airman  in 
•'the  Italian  army  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  including,  no  doubt, 
this  Italian  creditors,  has. a  presentiment 
that  he  will  die  in  action.  He  recently 
said  to  a  friend:  "My  worldly  life  is 
ended.   What  can  I  do  after  the  war?  I 


.   The  term  is  an  o^u  u.«.  .„  ^  ^  ^  Ume  j  g0 

Pid  the  name  come  from  the  globu  W  ^  ^  expedition  t  hope  „  will  be  my 
muttons  on  the  infantry  unlfor"b.  .  ved  plast.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  fearless- 
Ume  of  the  cl^l  war,  or  *as  It  de.        H  ^  ^  ^  j  wjsh  for  is  to  aM 

tr0m  .be  fact  that  the  ^".^.^V^r-Qror  my  country." 
been  known  as  the  "flower    ot  t  ,i  d.Alinunzi0  may  yet  write 

„lce^    gome  say   "doughboy     nad  "-  r 
o   gin  in  the  use  of  Hour  to  clean  the } 
SS  stripes  of  the  infantry's  tr^ 


th.s  isth,  ■M^-iK.«,^u-tAss 

tc   tho   Mexican  war  ami 
-doughboy"  with    adobe  .  the 
Londoners  are  solemn  y  £»™™w\ttts 
r8°^aS  tho  word'was  "greatly  In  favor 
rslbal.  circles  before  the  wa,  « 


[epic  of  aerial  warfare.   He  would  not  bo 
Ithe  first  Italian  poet  to  sing  the  Joys  of 
Iflying.    Lulgi  Tanslllo  (1510-1568)  whs  t 
|  Neapolitan  warrior  as  well  as  poet  and 
a  courtier.    One  of  his  sonnets  on  fly  in* 
was  quoted  by  Giordano  Bruno  in  "Hi  I  oic 
Rapture,"  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
And  before  Tansillo.  anothei  Neapolitan. 
Sannazaro.    wrote    a    "flying"  sonnet. 
Tansillo,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wrote  two 
-flying"   sonnets.    The  one  quoted  by 


The  letter  omitted  is  S,'  making  Sav- 
age war  dogs  of  Spain"  in  the  original, 
read  "Savage  war  dogs  of  pain."  There 
are  a  few  other  slight  mistakes,  and  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  translation  givea 
by  Motley.        EDITH  R.  BRADLEY. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Our  devil,  who  dost  In  Bruaels  dwell. 
Cursed  ho  thty  name  in  earth  and  hell; 
Thy  Klnedom  speedily  pass  away. 
Which  hath  blasted  and  blighted  us  many 

Thy  wlll^nevermore  he   done,   in  heaveo 

aoove  nor  under  the  sun; 
Thou  takes-t  dally  our  daily  bread; 
Our   wives   and   children   lie  starving  or.. 

No  raa^s^respasses  thou  forg|V«,t : 

8$  eW.  thou  hast  delivered  this  naUon. 

Trnther  in  Heaven  which  art, 
olfanTthtt  jthls   hellish   devil    may  sooa 

And  w'uhWm  his  council  false  and  bloody 
Who  make  murder  and  rapine  their  daily 

Auc"  an  "hlHavage  war-dogs  ^Jjjl?^ 
Oh    "end   the:n  back   to   the  Devil,  their 
'     father,  again.  Amen. 


r„  baseball  r^"™^™? Americans  Bruno  was  translated  as  follows  by  som* 
l^.^*  "Probably  the  noun  means  |  Qne  for  tne  Loridon  Times: 


i'i  i  •  Id  the  sinking  of  hospital^ 
hmtntats  en      ^  aPply,  whether 

.-hips,    mo  i  >         tQ  b(;  Bach,  "Bach-|  < 

''^'A^^anTanxlou.  or  even  wlU-1  j 

inc  to  hear  the  music  of  living  ^r 
mlns  that  signed  the  famous 
of  professors  and  others.    Any  Amer  . 
?can  that  refuses  to  hear  music  by  any  ,; 

the  old  that  are  still  young?  If  there 
to  to  be  no  music  by  Beethoven  and  the 
rest,  who  are  to  be  heard  ?   W  di  tn"«y 

Kn.FBriUSk  LT^merican  sourcesjB 
^e  programs  £«&™^t£tal 
SSnT»aU. have^long  beenTO 
Sntous    Thi  year  there  are  many  pro- 
^TgaiLtthem.  Mr,  Robin  H .  I 

—  ^TT.  ound°  aDwondIrful  I 

tSS'r^Si  hopeless 
tB£LSS&  of         -tire  -hem. 
Mr  Legge  quotes  from  two  letters,   xne  t 
{St  should  interest  Bostonlans   for  it  f. 
to  thought  at  one  time  that  Sir 'Henry  | 

"lea^gj 

tshony  Orchestra.     J-t-  >,w    '.„»    r»r  ■ 

Muc«.  ^^^"asj^wJ 
i-„-  ssss  asrsr-£*J2| 

Gainst   hope   that  he   would   go  and 

S^on^lhese^^TC 
nre  o  start  with,  almost  unique  lnPJ 
Europe  .  .  Yet  when  everyone  si  t 
S  of  keeping  the  foreign  artlde  J 
•  out  these  people  gaily  Insist  on ,  tho| 
me  old  stuff  we  have  heard  for  yearsj 

S^thThearmg  the  eternal Jjf  alkow-kj 
,ky,  Grieg,  Mendelssohn.  Liszt  Saint 
Saens.    Handel,    the    same    old  Peer 
Gvnt.'  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  PethetlcJ 
Svmphony-and  I  protest  vehemently  iti 
La  playing  down  to  the  public  Fancy 
j  five    new    native    works,    small  trlflesB 
"  carefully   selected   not   to   disturb  the 
ninin      Tschalkowsky,  Rachmaninoff- 
Wood    pieces    in    the    program.  The 
writer  pointed  out  by  way  of  compan- 
!oft  Beecham's  last  Philharmonic  pre- 
B-am,  "a  delight  even  to  look  at  the 
main  piece  nearly  always  by  an  Eng-l 
llshman  and  a  full  house'/'    He  endedj 
In  a  fine  burst:    "If  you  critics  do  yourl 
dutv  vou  wilU  point  out  that  VaughanI 
Williams,    E/gar,    Bantock,  ^Gardiner,! 
Holbrooke— eTen.  Stanford  and  Parry  II 
prefer  to  the  everlasting  Rachmaninort- 
Wood  business— are  real  English  com- J 
'  pesers,  as  fine  as  the  formerly  oyer- , 
^played  Strauss,  who.  of  course,  win  be| 
reinstated  the  day  peace  is  signed! 

Some  of  us  feared  the  coming  of  Sir, 
Henry  Wood,  lest  under  his  consulship 
there  would  be  orgies  of  British  muslo 
'  in  Symphony  Hall.  There  are  composi- 
tions by  Englishmen  that  one  would 
Kladly  hear.  William  Wallace  Is  known 
here  only  by  his  "Villon."  The  irre- 
pressible and  irascible  Mr.  Holbrooke 
has  been  represented  by  only  one  of  his 
many  works.  There  is  muslo  by  the 
younger  school;  some  of  the  members 
ire  ultra-modern  in  their  expression; 
this  orchestral  musio  is  wholly  unknown 
Shore.  We  feared  Sir  Henry  bringing 
with  him  scores  by  Parry,  Stanford, 

{tackenzie  and  other  ancient  worthies,  » 
ncludihg  cathedral  organists  who  havel' 
written:  overtures  and  even  symphonies, 
ku>t  to  mention  gifted  beings  that  have 
shelved  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
1    The  other  letter  on  whioh  Mr.  Legge 
intents  was  written  by  Sir  Ernest; 
umer,  "the  founder  of  the  patrons' 
nd  and  Fanatica  per  la  Musica  Na- 
wrra."    He  wrote:  "These  (promenade) , 

gaerta  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
tlsh  public  and  British  money,  and! 
orchestra  is  also  English.    It  is, 
then.  lndeeU  strange  that  so  little  re-S 
fcard  Is  paid  to  our  own  composers  and 
Shelr  works.  I  am  quite  sure  there  must! 
fee  many  frequenting  them  who  are  pa- 
triotic enough  to  see  fair  play  and  wish 
tor  a  reasonable  supply  of  English  mu- 
■lo,  but  which  no  one  who  looks  over 
the  programs  can  honestly  say  is  forth- 1 
ioming.    A  Wagner  night,  a  Russian 
right,  a  Symphony  night  are  aet  forth. 
End    two   nights    are   devoted    to  or 
termed  'popular,'  whatever  that  may 
Imply;  but  these  also  are  mainly  de- 
nted to  foreign  works.     Can  anyone 
■ty  a  British  night  would  be  unreason- 
able*  Surelv  no  difficulty  could  be  sug- 
gested in  finding  good  and  attractive 
works,  and,  I  venture  to  say.  with  as 
much  appreciation  as  many  of  the  for- 
•hrn.    The  policy  adopted  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand; it  is  not  patriotic  or  compli- 
mentary  or  encouraging  to   our  own 
composers,  or  instructive,  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  to  the  audiences. 


one  for  the  London  Times: 
\s  on  nide  wins*  ejnltnut  Ihroueh 
The  depths  beneath  unfold  them  to 
wua  lircn.r  joy  ui£  plmqns  «»ift  I 


flfanv  an:  curious  concerning  tne  p.»  i 
grams  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra this  season.  Mr.  Monteu*  has  ex- 
pressed  his   opinion   about   music  by 

 '.  uatrians    that    shouiai  poini  m  ™  — —  

Germans    .u.d    Au.tr  ^  "         r  the  ^son  may  b9  as- 

and  should  not  be  Pc'.'ormca  really  f,l,ed.  ,  lhink  one  night  a  week  ought 

war.    He  spoke  sensibly.    Some  veaMV  ^  j  ,„  „,„sh  ™h.,  " 

fcaevo   th.-...   a  sym_phony_by_Ha>dn:|  ^  , 

Mozart,  B< 


-.oven.  Schubert,  an  over- 
i   >•   -»r    Schumann  shouta 


d  to  British  works, 
rrees  with  this  cor: 
<  belief  that  the  i 

I  Anrl^n  Strinc 


is    '•elrut    under   the   aegis  of 
n.   u  least  making  no  serious  ef- 

Falrrier  asks  for  b  "reason- 

i.p'y  of  rngll^i  music"  There 
no  in 'the  United  States,  that 
'•iv«'  *n  unreasonable' anwrnnt  of 
■  i  >  ,  i.-  ;  wr.-Jcs  orrformcd  at 
y,  ,  m(y  "unreasonable" 
thoy  wouW  have  all  works  of 
lure  by    Americans  performed. 

>i ".'i'rt  ,iv,  tint  the  composers 
n  least  boor  i  IioiQi  learn  their 
ami  thus  1)6  encouraged  to  write 
Sir    Krno-t    Palmer   does  not 
"H'itlsh  nitiiil"  wculd  be  unrea» 
Some  of  our  chauvinists  would 
nertcnn  months.   Wo  lo  not  be- 
any particular  "night,'1  French, 
avinn,  Riiwlan,  Kiitish  or  Araer- 
Jome  years  ago  Dr.   Muck  ar- 
a  i  'zed)  program.    The  concert 
Wis  a  tiresome  one,  not  because  the 
omposltions  themselves  were  dull,-  but 
here  was  a  monotonous  flavor;  there 
VBs  a  lack  of  contrast. 
Gi-eat   conductors  often   fail   in  pro- 
rram-maklng.  .  Ill   the  history  of  the 
?o»ton    Symphony    Orcehstra  Messrs. 
lenschel  and  Fiedler  were  by  no  means 
he    most    Illustrious    conductors,  yet 
heir   programs  were   better  arranged 
Ad  more  pleasing  than  those  provided 
W  Mr.  Nikisch  or  Dr.  Muck. 
I    Jtfr.  Monteux  has  announced  the  pro- 
H»»tns    for    tho    first    three  concerts. 
I*fe*y  are  interesting;  not  too  conserva- 
[j  Uvw.  not   too  radical.    The  symphonies 
U  MB        Ce*ar  Fianck,  Beethoven  and 

Brahms.  We  hasten  to  add,  for  the 
sake  of  the  hypersensitive,  that  Bee- 
thoven and  Brahms  are  dead;  neither 
one  was  connected  with  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family.  Schumann,  whose  over- 
ture to  '"Manfred"  will  be  performed, 
died  f-ome  years  ago.  He  was  not  a 
Prussian;  Nor  was  Byron's  hero  a 
Prussian.  Ra baud's  "Procession  Noc- 
turne" will  be  played  for  the  first  time 
at  these  concerts.  It  was  played  here 
|  In  January.  1903,  by  the  Orchestra  Club, 
Mrs.  Longy,  conductor. 

Liszt  wrote  music  Illustrative  of  the 
same  subject,  to  go  with  his  "Mephfsto" 
waltz.  Loefler's  music  suggested  by  a; 
poem  of  Verlalne  has  not  been  per- 
formed here  since  It  was  brought  out 
at  a  Symphony  concert  with  his  "Dev- 
il's Villanelle."  For  some  reason  or 
other  he  has  been  unwilling  to  publish 
It,  yet  we  thought  when  It  was  played 
that  it  was  singularly  poetic.  It  is  a' 
pleasure  to  know  that  Vincent  d'lndy's 
gorgeously  colored  "Istar"  will  be: 
played  at  the  third  concert.  No  one 
of  d'lndy's  orchestral  compositions  was 
performed  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
In  tho  last  years  of  Dr.  Muck,  who, 
taking  offence  •  at  remarks  by  M. 
d'Indy  about  the  musical  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  thus  deprived 
the  audiences  of  a  great  pleasure. 
Liszt's  concerto  in  K  flat  major  will 
be  playedV  by  Mr.  Hofmann.  If  any 
chauvinist|  should  object  to  Liszt  be- 
cause he  was  a  Hungarian  by  birth, 
let  him  recall  the  fact  that  Liszt  spent 
many  years  In  Paris  and  in  Rome,  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  French,  wrote 
essays  and  the  great  bulk  of  his  letters 
in  French,  and.  incidentally,  was  the 
father  of  children  by  a  French  count- 
ess.  It  might  be  added  that  neither 
Berlin  nor  Vienna  enjoyed  his  music; 
that  Weimar  is  not  in  Prussia;  that  he 
is  buried  In  Bavaria.  The  concerto  will 
be  played  by  Mr.  Hofmann,  and  there- 
by hangs  a  tale. 

The   New  York   Times   of  Sept.  29, 
publishes  the  following  paragraph: 

"That  Josef  Hofmann  will  reappear 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
this  season  Is  good  news  today  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  departure,  as  well,  from 
some  previous  misunderstandings. 
Those  differences  were  serious  enough 
to  have  led  to  a  severance  of  relations 
practically  since  the  war,  and  on  one 
occasion  to  a  controversy  in  print  and 
even  a  formal  statement  that  it  Is 
true  that  Mr.  Hofmann  will  not  again 
appear  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Now  the  wounds  are  healed,  whatever 
they  were." 

Mr.  Hofmann  played  in  Boston  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Dec.  12  1913.  He  then  gave  a 
thoughtfully  considered  performance  of 
Schumann's  concerto.  At  the  concert  of 
the  following  Saturday  night  his  per- 
formance of  the  concerto  was 
deliberately  grotesque  in  rhythm  and  in 
phrasing.  It  was  evidently  his  purpose 
to  disconcert  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra.  This  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  but  by  his  conduct  he  wantonly 
Insulted  an  orchestra  that  had  always 
supported  him  loyally  and  an  audience 
that  bad  applauded  him  for  many  years. 
Various  reasons  were  given  for  his  be- 
havior. No  one  of  them  was  a  sufficient 
excuse.  It  was  reported  at  the  time— 
and  the  report  was  not  idle  gossip- 
that  Mr.  Hofmann  boasted  of  "the  trick 
that  he  had  played  on  Dr.  Muck." 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Hofmann  had 
much  to  say  in  various  periodicals  about 
the  duty  of  a  conductor  towards  the 
pianist  of  a  concert  directed  by  him. 
Let  us  hope  that  since  his  last  ap- 
pearance with  the  orchestra  Mr.  Hof- 
mann, like  Saul  of  Tarsus  Jeurneying  to 
Damascus,  has  seen  a  great  light;  that 
jle  will  treat  Mr.  Monteux  and  the 
audience  courteously  and  prove  himself 
an -artist  without  personal  prejudices 


er  his  signature, 
that  he  was  &.§;. 
)f  the  American, 


Mr.  Stransky,  the  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Chronicle  of  New  York 

I    Some    have    wondered  'why  certain 
I  New   Yorkers,    that   were   shocked  by 
r  the   thought   of   Dr.   Muck    conducting ' 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  were 
I  not  vexed   by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Josef 
Stransky  at  the  head  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York. 

The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  freed  his 
mind  on  this  subject  as  long  ago  as , 
last  May.    His  article  included  a  letter 
from    the   secretary   of   the  American 
Red  Cross  war  fund. 

"The    opposition    to    Stransky's  re- 
maining at  the  head  of  this  76-year-old," 
orchestra  will  not  be  abandoned  until' 
the  conductor  explains  away  much  evi-/ 
dence  against  his  claim  of  pro-Ameri- 
canism.   It  is  true  he  now  bleats  of  ai; 
belated  and  unconvincing  loyalty  to  the 
United  States.    To  quote  a  witty  New  J 
Yorker,  'Stransky  now  expresses  fervent ij 
admiration    for    every    atrocious  bill- 
board  in  the  Hudson  valley  and  each' 
bump  in  the  road  he  compares  to  a* 
symphony  of  Beethoven.'    But  the  alrf, 
lies   have    been    bitten     too   often    by  ' 
'military'  and  'musical  necessities,'  not 
to   be   a   bit   shy   of   Mr.  Stransky'Sj 
'spring  defensive.'    Over  his  signature 
this  conductor  stated 
contributing  member  of 
Red  Cross." 

Then  follows  the  letter  of  the  secretary 
to  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle : 

"I  have  made  a  very  careful  search  of 
our  records  and  do-  not  find  that  Josef! 
.Stransky  nor  Dr.  Karl  Muck  have  everl 
contributed  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
war  fund  through  New  York  headquar- 
ters. We  also  checked  up  against  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  to  see  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  concealed  contribution  com- 
ing in  through  that  source,  but  did  not 
find  anything  to  warrant  our  saying  that 
we  have  received  a  contribution  from 
either  of  these  men. 

"I  have  arranged  with  the  proper  per- 
son at  tho  Red  Cross  headquarters  here 
in  New  York  city  to  see  if  by  any  chance 
a    contribution   should   have   come  in 

through  that  source,  which  would  be  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
not  in  any  way  identified  with  the  Red 
Cross  war  fund  campaign.  I  am  also 
writing  to  Washington  headquarters  to 
see  If  any  information  can  be  brought 
out  down  there." 

The  editor  called  upon  "the  stubborn 
directors"  of  the  Philharmonic  to  in- 
vestigate further  the  status  of  their  I 
protege. 

"How  many  and  what  Liberty  bonds 
has  Mr.  Stransky  bought? 

"Why  are  so  many  of  his  associates 
Identified  constantly  with  revelations 
which,  Zmvg  led  to  punishment  by  the 
COTCWUs  officials? 

"Why  should  any  musician  who  ad- 
mits a  pro-German  attitude  up  to  the 
time  of  America's  declaration  of  right 
be  employed  In  so  high  a  capacity? 

"Why  this  discourteous  neglect  of 
musicians  from  allied  countries,  many 
of  whom  are  undeniably  Stransky's  su- 
perior in  skill  and  inspiration? 

"Will  the  'Philharmonto  directorate 
not  profit  by  the  facts  that  the  enemy 
employs  German  musio  and  Teutonic 
musicians  to  propagate  '  Kultur  in 
America?  •  •  * 

"Are  the  Philharmonic  concerts  next 
season  to  be  known  as  a  rendezvous 
for  enemy  sympathizers?" 

Yet  we  read  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  of 
Sept.  29  that  the  Philharmonic  Society 
would  give  a  concert  soon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Liberty  loan 
committee.  "The  entire  orchestra  and 
its  conductor,  Josef  Strancky.  now  in  his 
seventh  year  of  service,  have  been  'do- 
nated' to  the  committee  and  will  be  the 
feature  of  a  loan  meeting.  On  Nov.  13 
the  society  will  give  a  concert  exclu- 
sively to  and  for  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  government.  Mr.  Felix  Leifels 
says  the  activities  of  the  orchestra  for 
this  season  "will  conform  in  every  pos- 
sible way  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour."  There  will  be  "patriotic  con- 
certs." The  orchestra  "will  be  made  up 
entirely  of  American  musicians  or  those 
whose  countrymen  are  fighting  In  this, 
war  for  the  cause  of  the  allies."  We 
may  yet  see  Mr.  Stransky  draped  be- 
comingly with  an  American  flag  when 
he  comes  upon  the  concert  platform. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 

Music  and  Musicians 

John  Drinkwater's  new  "charaoter" 
play,  "Abraham  Lincoln"  with  W.  J. 
Rea  as  Lincoln,  will  be  produced  by  the 
Birmingham  (Eng.)  Repertory  Company, 
Oct.  12.  Joseph  Conrad's  "One  Day 
More"  is  another  new  production  of  this 
season. 

"The  Red  Hussar,"  in  which  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  appeared  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time,  has  been  revived  at  Liv- 
erpool. 

Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's  "Over  There" 
pleased  Mr.  Puccini  greatly  when  Mr. 
Moraneont  played  the  tune  to  him  at 
Viareggio,  and  Mr.  Puccini  then  and 
there  treated  the  theme  symphonically. 
Sir  Frederic  Cowen's  real  name  lsi  I 
Cohen,  it  is  whispered.  He  has  written 
symphonies.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Puc- 
cini will  compose  a  "Cohan"  symphony? 

Among  minor  changes  made  by  the 
new  vicar  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  are 
regulations  for  ringing  the  bells, 
"which,"  says  Fr.  Ross,  "have  a  mean- 
ing and  a  means  of  instruction."  Be- 


j  sides  the     Angelus."  which  commemo- 
rates the  Incarnation,  "there  is  the  bell 
that  calls  us  to  church,  and  this  rings 
1 21  times  before  each  mass— three  times 
I  seven— the  perfect  number,  in  honor  of 
I  that  perfect  service.    For  sermons  and 
I  other  services  the  bell  rings  29  times, 
made  up  of  12  clauses  of  the  Creed,  10  j 
Commandments,  and  seven  petitions  of 
tho  Lord's  Prayer."    So  now  the.horti-'f 
oulturists  of  Baldwin's  gardens  will  be- 
come expert  campanologists,  and  know 
exactly  how  much  bell-ringing  they  may 
expect.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

A    singular   composition    by  Howard 
Carr  was  produced  at  a  promenade  con- 
cert in  London  Sept.  5.    "Three  Heroes" 
is  the  title.    The  music  Is  supposed  to 
S  portray  O'Leary.   V.   C,   Capt.   Oates,  i. 
1  and  Warnef ord.  V.  C.    It  is  said  to  have 
!  brightness   and   life  and  individuality. 
!  "Particularly  ^  was  this  evident  in  the, 
second  of  the' sketches,  that  which  was; 
Inspired  by  the  wonderful  passage  in 
Capt,  Scott's  diary  which  describes  'a 
brave  man  and  a.n  English  gentleman' 
|  going  forth  to  his  death  in  the  blizzard. . 
Musically  this  is  the  best  of  the  three.  , 
but  the  most  popular  was  certainly  that 
in    which    Warneford's   destruction  off 
the  Zeppelin  In  midair  is  depicted  with 
great  resource  and  Ingenuity." 

The    London    Times    says    that  the 
modern    watchword   for  the  executant 
artist  is  "self-expression."    An  earlier  h 
watchword  was  "distinction"— to  play  orf. 
sing  with  distinction.    "It  was  run  veryS 
hard  in  the  SO's  or  90's,  and  it  died  the  > 
death  of  many  another  good  word,  only 
because  it  was  used  eventually  to  flatter 
those  whose  powers  of  expression  deter- 
mined little  or  nothing,  and  to  be  told, 
that  you  played  'with  distinction'  camei,i 
to    be   the   faintest   praise   that  ever 
damned." 

Diaghileff's  Russian  ballet  In  London  6, 
again  brought  out  "The  Good-humored.- 
Ladies,"     founded    on    Goldoni's    "Le  LA 
Dqnne  de  bel  amor."    The  music  was  i* 
arranged  by  Vlncenzo  Tommasini  from  V 
Scarlatti's     sonatas.      The  evolutions 
were    in    duo    and    trio    form,  "inter- 
spersed with  solo  bravura,  culminating 
in  a  whirl  of  interlacing  and  dissolv- 
ing groups  to  the  'Cats'  '  Fugue.    This  W 
is  the  only  moment  when  there  are  as  i  I 
many  as  eight  dancers  upon  the  stage.  $ 
By    their    lightning    movements    they  I 
seem  to  crowd   it."     The  Times  says  Kt 
that  a  spinet  injfoduced  on  the  stage  ujj 
was    picturesque    if    inaudible:      "One  if 
was  reminded,  by  contrast,  of  Mahler's 
ridiculous  idea  of  driving  nails  into  the 
felts  of  a  grand  piano  to  represent  a  . 
harpsichord  in  one  of  His  symphonies." 
It  seems  that  there  are  in  England 

players  of  Chamber  Music  that  still  beat 
I  j  time  with  the  foot.    Mr.  W.  W.  Cob- 
]  bett,   writing   for   the   Music  Student, 
H  comments  on  a  letter  writen  by  "Bat- 
,jtute,''  who  is  displeased  because  a  col- 
league in  a  string  quartet  objects  to  his 
counting  time  in  an  audible  voice  dur- 
ing rehearsals.     Mr.    Cobbett  defends. 
"Battute,"  first,  if  the  music  is  rhythmi- 
cally complex.    "As  we  all  know,  mod- 
ern composers  are  quite  capable  of  jux- 
taposing seven  notes  in  one  part  with 
13  in  another,  and  if  cacophony  is  to  be 
avoided,  ocoasional  counting  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  however  able  the  perform- 
ers may  be.    Again,  he  Is  right  if  his 
colleagues  are  of  a  type  sometimes  met 
with,  if  they  are  absorbed  In  their  own 
parts  and  never  dream  of  listening  to 
others.    There  is  a  technic  of  listening, 
an  aural  technic,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
so,  which  some  never  acquire.  •  •  •IS 
'Battute'  makes  no  allusion  to  the  use 
of  the  foot  in  beating  time,  and  I  only 
|  allude  to  it  myself  in  order  to  compare 
J  notes  with  readers  on  a  point  which  has 
I  always  struck  me  as  strange.    My  ex- 
I  perience  has  been  that  I  have  rarely 
(  found  a  string  player  who  can  be  relied 
I  upon  to  beat  the  foot  with  consistent  ac- 
curacy.   Nearly  all  seem  to  be  carried 
i  away  by  their  feelings  and  down  goes 
I  the  foot  at  an  inconvenient  moment, 
I  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  bar.  When 
j  cnallenged,  all  Indignantly  deny  the  im- 
peachment,  and  if  the  peace  is  to  be  kept 
u  the  incident  has  to  close." 
.    Mr.  Emil  Paur,  when  he  conducted  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  frequently 
'beat  time  with  his  foot  and  stick.  As 
•  j  he  was  not  a  canary  bird,  sitters  in  the  S; 

front  seat  were  disturbed.   An  irreverent  I  ' 
!  person  suggested  in  print  that  Mr.  Paur 
>  should  be  compelled  to  conduct  in  rubber 
[  boots. 

Military  Bands  and'  Their 

School  in  England 

d  The  good  work  done  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  in  the  edu- 
K  cation  of  military  bandmasters  and  their 

men  has  already  been  described  by  the  f-' 
|  Herald,    if  has  been  said  that  before  t ', 
1  the  war  the  American  bands  were  as  a  \' 
j  rxile  inferior  to  those  of  France.  England 
a  and  Italy.    An  article  published  recently 
■  in  the  London  Times  considers  the  fu- 
3  ture  of  the  English  bands.     "Good  asi  v 
9  they  are,  there  are  some  points  in  which 
]  they  might  be  bettered,  and  as  most  of,'-' 
I  them  will  have  to  start  afresh  after  the^,  ' 
I  war  they  may  as  well  start  on  the  lines/- 
j  on  which  it  is  desired  that  they  should 
continue."     England  is  proud  of  these 
bands,  which  now  stand  "as  the  one  de-f,1- . 
partmcnt   of   English   music   in  whichi' 
there  is  no  dependence  on  foreign  players?'? 
or    instructors    and    little    on  foreign 
music." 

Krieller  Hall  is  now  70  years  old  at* 
i  least.  •  It  was  depleted  of  its  staff  in,  . 
:  August,  1914.    The  teachers  were  grad- 
ually replaced.    There  are  now  140  boy 
Dupils.  but  only  two  dozen  men  students 


1 


instead  of  the  usual  four  dozen.    "A  boy 
,   who  Joins  tho  army  is  glad  to  find  sonie- 

:  thing  to  do  until  he  is  of  the  right  ag( 
tj  to  be  a  soldier,  and  there  are  few  of 
I  them  who  do  not  take  klndjy  to  music, 
I  when  they  enter  after  obtaining  the  good 
;  word  both  of  their  bandmaster  and  their 
|  commanding  officer.  After  one  year  of 
H  instruction,  two-thirds  musical  and  one- 
|  third  general,  they  go  back  to  their  own 
S  bands  as  proficient  on  one  instrument. 
I  At  18  they  are  taken 'now  for  active  ser- 
I  vice,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
i  bands  will  consist  of  these  boys  and 
I  such  men  as  may  come  back  from  it. 
1  The  students,  with  three  years'  band 
I  service  behind  them,  come  hero  for  a 
1  two  years'  course.  In  this  they  learn 
fl  every  Instrument  In,  the  band,  study 
$  composition,  including  scoring,  and  have 
9  ample  practice  in  tenqhing  and  conduct- 
ing. At  most  of  the  weekly  concerts 
an  original  work  by  one  of  the  students 
is  played,  and  at  all  of  them  the  con* 
1  ductor  Is  a  student.^  The  programs  con- 
tain such  things  as  .the  'Egmont'  and 
j  'Euryanthe'  overtures,  the  'Pe^r  Gynt' 
'  Suite,  'Scheherazade,'  the  'Unfinished,' 
|  as  well  as  the  more  irresponsible  mu-  j 
I  sic." 

The  military  band  programs  are  not  off 
so  high  a  clas>\     The  audience,  not  a 
j  specifically  musical  one,  has  not  assem-H 
bled  solely  to  hear  the  band,  which  has  H 
come  "to  help  them  to  get  through  somer 
social  function  or  some  piece  of  dutyfl 
cheerfully."     The  publishers  say  there 
is  a  demand  for  easy  music,  but  that  is 
Is  a  demand  for  lazy  music,  but  that  is,1 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  SomeY' 
publishers  have  capable  readers,  others 
not ;  It  would  pay  them  to  have  better^ 
ones."    A  band  should  not  be  driven  toi;, 
arrangements.     "Composers    might  re-l 
Ej  member  that,  apart  from  the  piano  and 
the.  solo  Yok-o,  the  most,  din-cl  medium 
m  in  which  they  can  write  for  the  whole  ■ 
H  of  England,  and  not  the  great  centretB 
a  only,  is  the  brass  band." 
■     In  some  regiments  the  band  is  a  ClnJH 
j  derella.    "Not  only  is  its  music  dictatecflS 
I  Oy  people  who  do  not  understand  thefiu 
M  problem,  but  its  time  is  broken  into  to&l 
J  non-musical  purposes.     It  is  sometime#« 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  alluded  to  a*.' 
J  'that.'   band,   or  distinguished  by  sotnJB 
3  more    "pointed     demonstrative.   *   *'  jH 
9  Lastly,  our  army  is,  we  believe,  the  onl> 
sj  one  in  which  it,  is  rare  for  a  bandmasteiffl 
D  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  warrant  of-*l 
1  ticer."  a  i  £9H 

I  How  the  Finn  Composer  Sibelius 

)  Escaped  a  Violent  Death 

Jan  Sibelius,  •  whose  symphonies  andfljl 
£  other  orchestral  works  are  familiar  lierejfiH 
|  was  supposed  to  be  at  heart  a  revolu-Jvi 
H  lionary.  The  stinenj  awarded  him  bywE 
■1  the  Russian  government  under  the  Tsar 
w  was  once  stopped,  it  i.i  said,  on  accountBj 
|  of  his  political  principles  or  manifesta'-Ei 
I  tions.  It  is  also  said  that  his  sympbqnjdH 
Epoem,  "Flnlandia."  aroused  revolt  ^, 
5 against  Russia  whenever  it  was  played 
| in  Finland.    Apparently  he  should  have 

been  highly  honored  by  the  Russia  of 
the  revolution,  even  by  the  BolshevikI; 
but  an  article  published  in  the  Basle 
Nachrichten  on  July  14,  translated  by  . 
Mr.  O.  M.  Kling  and  sent  by  him  to 
tre  Daily  Telegraph  of  London,  shows 
how  Sibelius  was  marked  for  execution.  ■. 

"During  the  reign  of  terror  in  Finland  ' 
John  Sibelius,  the  great  Finnish  com- 
poser, was  in  very  great  danger  of  los- 
ing his  life.  His  rescuer.  Prof.  Kajanus, 
tells  In  the  'Nationaltldende'  the  follow- 
ing Interesting  story  of  the  escape:  At 
the  time  the  Red  Guards  thought  them- 
selves safe  in  power,  they  made  up  a 
blacklist  of  persons  to  be  put  to  death, 
which  included  the  names  of  Finland's 
greatest  men.  On  top  of  this  list  was 
the  name  of  John  Sibelius.  The  com- 
poser was  then  living  in  his  country 
house  near  Helsingfors,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  him.  Sib. 
elius  himself  knew  his  name  to  be  on 
the  blacklist;  his  friends  in  Helsingfors 
knew  it,  too,  and  were  much  distressed 
about  it.  But  no  escape  seemed  feasible.' 
One  day,  in  spite  of  all,  Kajanus  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  sledge,  found  It 
possible  to  drive  to  the  country  house  of 
Sibelius,  and  to  make  good  his  escape. 

"The  house  was  guarded,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  known  that  Sibelius  would 
have  been  executed  two  days  later,  al-  " 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  poll- 
tics.  Kajanus  called  upon  a  chief  of  the 
Reds,  bearing  the  title  of  war  minister; 
he  was  a  workman  whom  the  Red 
Guard  had  taken  out  of  the  prison 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  several 
years  for  murder.  By  chance  Kajanus  eg 
had  heard  that  this  murderer  and  'war 
minister"  was  a  cornet  blower  and  gen- 
erally fond  of  music.  After  a  long  con- 
versation, he  asked  the  'war  minister' 
whether  he  really  wished  that  Sibelius, 
the  creator  of  so  many  musical  works, 
be  killed.  This  rernark  made  such  an 
Impression  upon  the  'war  minister"  that 
he  made  out  a  passport  for  Sibelius, 
with  which  Kajanus  succeeded  In  pass- 
ing the  ring  of  Red  Guards,  and  so  saved 
6ibelius." 

i  Music  in  Country  Houses ; 

Vacation  and  Week  Ends 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  when,  the 
majority  of  the  concert  givers  having 
ceased  from  troubling,  he  whose  profes- 
|  sional  duties  oblige  him  to  listen  to  their 
performances  is  able  to  take  a  little  re- 
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Uaf  in  the  county,   m  all  portability,  at  i 
the  end  of  a  lori;r  and  arduous  season,  he 
says,  and  brfnKves.  jhat  he  U  sick  to 
death  of  m 


Do  I  ] 
in  a 

Given 


Ml 


and  never  -wants  to  hear 
of/n  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
»9<thing  of  the  kind.  No,  one  with 
/of  music  in  him  is  eier  really 
it  it.  What  he  is  tired  of  Is  hear- 
in  Susan  Jones,  conscientious,  but 
>lred,  plodding  with  an  air  of  grim 
riination  through  the  Moonlight  So- 
or  Mr.  Robert  Smith  singing  "How 
l,ove  Thee"  as  If  he  didn't  mean  It, 
hot  and  depressing  conceit  hall. 
  a  change  of  environment  and  at- 
mosphere, and  thotaste.soon  returns, 
1  is  in  the  country  that  both  are  to  be 

Countrv  house  music  is  not,  of  course, 
quite  what  it  was  in  the  old  days.  The 
son  with  the  pleasant  baritone  is  in  the 
army;  the  daughter  who  played  the 
violin  Is  working  in  a  hospital  or  driving 
a  service  car;  the  mother,  who  learnt 
from  Benedict,  and  has  a  pleasant,  old- 
world  touch  upon  the  pianoforte,  is  at  a 
depot  all  day,  and  is  tired  in  the  even- 
ings. Still,  you  get  echoes  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  past  even  today,  and  most 
delightful  they  are,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  also  tor  the  memories  that 
they  bring.  Think  of  it.  To  sit  at  one's 
ease  in  a  comfortable  rbair  on  the  lawn 
OBtside  the  open  drawing  room  window, 
not  denied  the  sola<  •■  of  tobacco.  The 
curtains  are  drawn  today,  as  they  were 
not  in  times  past,  or  the  local  police 
would  have  something  to  say. 

Within,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  ni- 
ter en  apology  for  Miff  fingers,  plays 
the  Moonlight  Sonata  —  not,  perhaps. 
With  the  technical  accuracy  of  Miss 
Jones,  but  far  mur<  expressively  ;  tho 
•on,  back  on  leave  and  out  of  practice, 
sings  "How  Po  1  Lovf-  Thee"  not  with 
the  finish  of  Mr.  Smith,  but  with  infin- 
itely more  sincerity.  The  listener's  mind 
da  carried  back  to  the  Aeolian  or  Wig- 
Bore  Hall;  he  thinks,  with  a  shudder. 
Of  what  tliej  would  be  like  on  an  even- 
ing such  as  tins,  he  compares  their  at-  _ 
biosphere  with  that  which  actually  pre-  fil 
vails,  and  he  admits  that,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  lie  really  does  like  music  a 
llttlo  after  all. 

For  country  hoes,,  music  has  two  great 
Charms,  its  atmosphere  and  Its  sincerity. 
However  comfortable,  however  beautl- 
fully  decorated,  however  well  ventilated 
a  concert  hall  may  be.  its  stiffness  and 
formality  are  soul-destroying.  A  great 
artist  can  triumph  over  his  surround- 
ings because  he  can  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  his  own  and  carry  his  audience 
away  with  him  into  it.  The  lesser  light, 
who  has  not  that  power,  suffers  under 


He  had  an  ever  abiding  love  ror  oia 
London,  where  he  made  his  reputation 
on  the  stage  comparatively  late  in  Hie. 
In  my  article  published  in  the  Herald 

of  the  lfith  inat.  the  types  made  .me 
recall  "Dan"  Setchell  as  "Dan  Getchell. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  mistake  for 
my  handwriting  is  somewhat  obscure. 
I  would  I  were  a  typewriter,  and  not  a 
puzzler  to  the  proofreader  and  the  copy- 
holder Then  "Tom"  Hampton  would 
not  have  appeared  as  "Tim"  Hampton 
By  the  way,  in  my  reference  to  com- 
1  edians  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  I  for- 
got to  mention  W.  F.  Johnson,  a  skil- 
ful interpreter  of  Shakesperian  clowns. 
His  Touchstone  in  "As  You  Like  It" 
was  a  dramatic  treat.  William  Scallan. 
a  comedian  of  the  Joseph  Jefferson 
school,  who  performed  the  title  part  in 
the  burlesque  of  "Maseppa"  at  the 
Howard  is  also  worthy  of  pleasant  re 
membrance.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Ddrchester. 

Music  of  the  Better  Class 

in  Theatres  of  Moving  Pictures 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

One  hears  a  good  class  of  music  at 
the  better  grade  of  picture  houses.  This 
is  what  I  heard  one  night  at  the  Exeter 
SfYeet  Theatre  to  accompany  one  of 
William  S.  Hart's  Western  Alms.  The 
organist  did  not  use  the  cue  which  is 
furnished  with  many  of  the  film  plays. 
He's  an  artist  in  his  way. 

The  "popular"  selections  were  "Baby's 
Prayer  at  Twilight,"  "Little  Gray  Home 
in  the  West,"  "Love's  Old  Sweet 
Dream,"  "Long.  Long  Trail." 

The  other  selections  were  Dvorak's  i 
"Kumorcske,"  Schubert's  "Marche  Mili-1 
laire"  (brought  in  three  times),  Schu-g 
bert's  "Earl  King"   (particularly  well 
suited  to  the  scenes  of  daring  riding) 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  an 
excerpt  from   "Lohengrin."  nearly  all 
the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's 
"Pathetic"  sonata.  F.  R. 

Boston. 

This  reminds  u{f  of,'A«paragjjr%ph  pub-, 
lished  last  week^ili  >h#  Morning  TeHeM 
graph  and  entitled  "Hints  to  Mus" 
cianK"  "The  following  'hints  to  musi- 
cians' is  contributed  by  an  observing 
member  of  the  Morning  Telegraph  fam- 
ily, who  confesses  to  being  a  regular  at- 
tenJant  at  all  the  moving  picture 
theatres.  Do  not  use  'Jingle  Bells'  as  an 
accompaniment  for  'The  Bells.'  even 
thoi.gh  there  are  sleighing  scenes  in  it. 
It  is  not  that  kind  of  picture.  When 
depicting  the  flight  of  a  German  spy  do 
not  play  'The  Flying  Dutchman.'  'I'm 
Sorrv  I  Made  You  Cry'  Is  not  a  good 
musical  setting  for  a  comedy.  Do  not 
play  valses  during  murder  scenes.  It 
makes  even  the  shadow  •actors  nervous." 


come  by,  possibly  oecause  me  worn  ■» 
the  field  is  not  made  easier  by  song. 
But  when  the  harvest  Is  gathered, 
tongues  are  loosened.  In  the  Pennine 
Uplands  to  this  day  the  last  sled  of  the 
hay  harvest  is  followed  home  by  all  on 
the  land.  They  sing: 

Hip.   hips  hooray! 
Wo've  done  t'  hay. 
Weel  mahn, 
Weel  strahn. 
Hip.  hip.  hooray! 
"Sometimes  a  sort  of  encore  verse  is 
added : 
Good  luck  to  t'  gaffer! 
Good  luck  to  f  gammer. 

And  a  drop  o'  good  yal  (ale) 
At  V  end  of  It  a'. 
Hip.  hip.  hooray! 
Wo've  done  f  hay. 

"One  havmaking  chanty  which  had 
vogue  In  the  northern  counties  two  or 
three  generations  ago  was  evident  > 
used  as  a  sort  of  pacemaker.  It  was  to 
be  heard  when  the  haymaker*  were 
turning  the  grass,  the  rakes  keepln 
time  with  the  rhythm.   It  was: 

Queen.  Queen  Caroline,  

Waahed  her  hair  wl'  turpentine. 
Turpentine  made  It  shine. 
O,  Queen  Caroline! 
"As  an  instance  of  a  snatch  'Infinitely 
removed  from  any  idea  of  harvest.  It 
would  be  hard  to  beat,  unless  it  could  be 
traced  back  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife 

of  Farmer  George  III.  .  .  

"If  you  had  searched  Worcestershire 
for  traditional  harvest  songs  wr •ites  a 
correspondent,  you  would  probably  have 
encountered  'The  Partr.dge  in  the 
Pantry.'  It  was  a  hardy  annual j at :  our 
harvest  home.  There  were  at  least  30 
verses,  but  honest  Tom  Ward  of  Stour- 
port  never  faltered  for  their  words  all 
;  the  years  I  can  remcmher  the  event. 
How  he  found  wind  after  the  meal  he 
put  away  is  stiU  a  puzzle  to  me.  There 
were  other  harvest  songs,  broad  as  The 
Partridge'  was  long;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  their  titles  was  the  signal  for 
the  departure  of  my  mother  and  slstera 
from  the  feast."  _ 

Bulgaria  . 


Haydn's  be  lutiful    "      "rX,  \Vneht  an 
the  "Marseillaise,"  or     u,e  \  ~r  , 
Rhein."  or  even  the  cotnpar atl ,eiy  siro 
\j>\e  r.atlonal  hymn  or  the  ueigiana. 
dom  heard  in  this  country. 

Learn  to  sing  it.  and  perhaps  Fate  v.  1 
grant  inspiration  to  one  of  us  o .writ 
She  unassailable.  perfect.  M»«M£W 
Ihvmn  that  we  will  all  agree  is  TWH 
1  hvmn  of  tho  nation.  Meanwhile  l"h 
*'  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  our  hest  sun 
.t  stitute  for  perfection. 
Brookline. 

Nicest  Place 

"Nahant"  answers  "Junior's"  questio 
about  the  authorship  of 

;<it„t  place  that  ever   was  seen. 
PoVegen  red  and  Cnramon  green. 
The  Hues  are  from  Holmes  s  rarsc 
Turell'a  Legacy,  or  the  President  s  O 
Arm  Chair.    A    Mathematical  Story 
(Second  verse.) 


aisabllities  that  are  generally  absolutely, 
fatal.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  sat  How  the  War  Has  Affected 
at  a  conceit  wondering  what  single  n 
member  of  the  audience  could  possibly 
take  the  slightest  pleasure  therein,  and 
astonished  at  the  powers  of  endurance 
that  enable  them  to  sit  through  it  at  all. 
In  the  majority  of  eases  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  thai  they  only  do  so  out  of 
a  spirit  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
their  friend  and  concert-giver,  who 
might,  not  unnaturally,  be  hurt  If  they 
evacuated,  after  the  first  group  of  pieces, 
stalls  for  which  they  have  paid  half  a 
guinea  apiece.  So  far  as  enjoyment  of 
music  is  concerned,  tin  t,  at  the  average 
i^mall  conctrt.  is  out  or  the  question. 
.  Country  house  music,  however,  you 
Can  enjoy.  To  begin  with,  the  atmos- 
phere is  right.  Quite  apart  from  the 
sense  of  physi  -al  well-being,  which  is 
by  no  m*ans  an  unimportant  element 
there  Is  the  fad  that  it  only  exists  for 
'the  reason  that  those  wlio  make  it  do  so 
because  they  are  fond  of  it.  1  would  far 


This  uf 
ricking 


the  ripened  trait. 


Krom  drooping,  weighted  houghs, 
TO  When  all  at  on 


I  rather  alt  upon  the  lawn  and  hear  a 
Chopin  nocturne  played  with  a  hundred 
'wrong  notes  by  an  amateur  who  really 
'loves  It  than  listen  to  the  same  noc- 
turne played  In  a  concert  hall  by  a  pro- 
fessional with  ten  times  the  technique 
and  half  the  soul.   It  is  this  element  of 
.love  and  sincerity  that  alone  can  get 
;  the  best  out  of  music,  and  I  often  think 
that  amateurs,  on  the  average,  have  it, 
■  or  at  any  rate  display  It.  in  a  greatet 
degree  than  professionals.  Very  possl- 
.  bly  it  is  killed  in  the  course  of  that 
operation,  which  Is   far  too  common 
nowadays,  the  manufacture  of  a  good 
amateur  into  a  very  moderate  profes- 
slonat  U  as  a  child's  rich  pagination 
is  killed  in  the  course  of  education.  Once 
I  let  the  amateur  get  obsessed  by  tecn- 
nlaue    -xnd  he  becomes  self-conscious 
and  his  playing  loses  its  native  charm 
U  Is  a  Thousand  pities  that  amateurs 
are  not  left  in  their  natural  sphere  when 
they "  can  do  splendid  work  for  music 

Instead    as  v-'  loo  of""  "  v  •'**•>,  01   '  ' 
ng  forced  into  ranks  in  which  they  will 
1^™    neither    distinction    nor  money, 
eaJTI    the     music  will,  as  ltkely  as  not. 
Tose  the  onl    c  uality  really  worth  hay- 
ing! the  duality  of  life-London  Dally 
Telegraph,  Aug.  24. 
Mr.  Ryan's  Supplementary  Note 
About  Comedians  in  Boston 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bostfln  M.«M: 

Charles,    as    you    suggest,  was 
cSst  an  name  of  the   comedian  Le 
,  elerca   who  was  at  the  old  (-lobe  The 
during  the  brief  management  of 
Chart* .  Fechter.     His  sister.  Carlotta 
waS  also  a  member  of  the 
.     ^moanv   Ydld  not  know  that  George 
\   Hon      appeared  in  New  Haven  as  you 
■  fntorm  me    He  was  so  averse  to  traveU 
B^l  *n,°.  ?  „™  n^lte  sure  he  did  not  make. 


Street  Musicians 

A  Loudon  journalist,  mourning  the 
disappearance  from  the  streets  of  wan- 
dering musicians,  German  bands,  grind- 
ers of  barrel-organs,  tells'  a  strange 
story:  "There  was  one  figure  In  particu-  M 
lar  that  was  .fairly  familiar  in  the  a 
West  end  of  London  not  so  very  long  !■',] 
ago,  concerning  the  owner  of  which  a 
tale  Is  to'd.  Possibly  there  is  not  a 
word  cf  truth  In  it,  but  this  Is  how  it 
goes.  The  man  in  question  was  tall 
and  romantic  and  ascetic-looking.  He 
had  a  sorrowful  face,  long  black  hair, 
and  he  wore  a  felt  hat  and  a  long,  th'n. 
black  coat,  which  would  both  have  been 
all  the  better  for  a  good  brushing.  And 
he  really  played  tho  violin  uncommonly 
well.  His  repertory  consisted  of  things 
like  the  slow  movement  from  the  Men- 
delssohn Violin  Concerto,  Bach's  Air  for 
the  G  string.  Handel's  Largo,  and 
Dvorak's  'Humoreske.'  His  tone  was 
rather  small,  hut  sweet  and  pure,  and 
he  played  with  great  feeling.  The  pass- 
ers-by liked  his  music,  as  well  they 
might,  and  coppers  and  silver  flowed  In 
upon  him  in  a  co-nstarit  stream  of  most 
satisfactory  dimensions.  1  should  imag- 
ine that  he  must  have  taken  at  least 
two  or  three  pounds  a  day,  and  quite 
possibly  more.  But  one  day  he  was 
missing  from  his  accustomed  haunts, 
and  the  story  got  round  that  the  In- 
quisitive police  had  demanded  to/dec  ldo 
I  military  papers,  though  It  might  hav. 
■  been  thought  that  his  seeming  middle-age 
would,  in  those  days,  have  rendered  him 
immune  from  such  an  indignity.  These 
not  being  forthcoming,  they  haled  him 
off  to  the  place  proper  to  such  occa- 
sions, and,  on  closer  inspection,  found 
his  hair  to  be  a  wig  and  his  complexion 
grease-paint  which  veiled  the  identity 
of  a  young  and  clever  violinist  not  un- 

Flnding 


The  whistles  all  began 

To  blow  In  hoots  an. I  v.reams 
From  the  nearby  metropolis  . 
And  our  own  village  bellK  began  to  ring 
At  dchoolhouse.  church  and  fire  company. 
And  with  nil   in  full  cry 
An  ripple  iwifl 
■    Descended  from  aloft 
iAnd  beaned  me 
.  £ore. 

}    And  lo.  the  apple  was  a  wormy  one  I 
I    And  tot  ten  to  th*  .-ore 
I    But   kept  I  at  the  taifk 
J    And  in  due  course 
p    The  frull  was  basketed  lo  bars 

Sore  three  on  topmost  twig 
1    Not  then  getatable.  ,  ,  . 

Tonight,  down  at  the  PoatofflC*  I  learner 
Bulgaria 
I    Had  fallen  too. 

1    And  so  lomonow,  when  l  he  cnorei  are  aw 
'    I'm    going   down   beneath   Hint  tree 
And  whistle  at   those  other  three 
tip  there. 

Aud  if   they  don't  come  down 
I'm   going   to  heave 
A  rock 

A*  ^  RIQHARD  D.  WARE 

Amherst.  N.  H..  Sept.  30. 


the 


known  on  the  concert  platform 
that  engagements  were  not  coming  in 
'  to  his  satisfaction,  he  had  adopted  this 
Ingenious  mathod  of  making  a  living 
with  most  conspicuous  success." 
A  Few  Notes  About  Traditional 
English  Harvest  Songs 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  pubt 
llshed  these  notes  about  harvest  songs : 

"Have  we  in  England  (asks  a  corre- 
spondent) any  traditional  harvest  songs 
that  still  survive?  I  never  heard  har- 
vesters singing  at  their  work — they  need 
all  their  breath  for  the  work  Itself — 
but  I  have  often  enough  heard  singing 
on  the  homeward  way.  Yet  Words- 
worth's 'Solitary  Reaper'  sang  as  she 
bent  to  the  s.ickle.  A  pretty  intimate  ex- 
perience of  several  counties  never  re- 
vealed to  me  any  distinctive  harvest 
songs.  Snatches  of  all  manner  of  songs 
were  sung,  most  of  them  infinitely  re- 
moved from  any  idea  of  harvest,  and 
occasionally  a  familiar  hymn  would  be 


"Say,  Can  You  See,"  in  the  Dark 

JAs  the  Woild  Wags : 
[   "The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  not  sing- 
Sable7    I  know   better,   for   I  heard  it 

sung  just  recently.  Still  the  clrcum 
distances  were  exceptional,  it  may  be  ad 
ifflmitted,  and  perhaps  helped  the  effect. 

Everything  had  quieted  down  for  the 
Hnight  in  the  men's  ward.  The  day  nurses 
(had  gone  off  duty,  having  finished  the 
JUdav's  work.  Supper  had  been  served 
J  and  cleared  away:  then  came  the  even- 
jllng  wash-up  and  then  draw-sheets  had 
S3  been  pulled  straight  and  smooth,  and 

■  slrav  crumbs  brushed  out.  and  pillows 
9  shifted,  and  tight  bandages  loosened  for 
I  the  "surgical  cases,"  and  all  the  aching 

■  backs  rubbed  with  alcohol   (on  which 

■  jlr.  Kltchin  wants  to  double  the  tax), 

■  and  a  night  lisht  shaded  and  screened 

■  by  the  bed  of  the  Sickest  Man,  who  was 
B  Mfi  at  times  delirious  and  was  apt  to  be 
k-e    Sfound  wandering  in  body  as  well  as  in 

mind.     The   night  nurses   had  quietly 
tested  the  call-bells  and  adjusted  win- 
dows.  Twilight  had  deepened  into  dark- 
ness •  a  cool  breeze  drifted  through,  and 
the  ward  drifted  with  it  toward  pleasant 
dreams,   or  very   bad   dreams,  or  no 
dreams,  in  silence,  except  for  the  sooth- 
ing chirp  of  the  Faulkner  crickets.  Then 
from  across  toward  Jamaica  pond  a  9 
o'clock  bell  sounded,  and  on  the  signal 
a  faint  chord  or  two  from  small  Instru- 
ment came    in    with    the   breeze  and 
then— "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  from 
the  nurses  assembled  on  the  lawn— by 
the  trees,  perhaps  100  yards  away J ;  every 
word  and  note  as  clear  as  a  bugle-call, 
True  in  tone,  well  phrased  !    Some  who 
Jcould.  sat  up  in  silence  till  it  ended.  , and 
ay  down  again  in  silence,  and  I  won- 
dered whv  some  such  "taps"  could  not 
2e  sounded  every  night  at  hospitals,  and 
why  people  say  "The  Star  spangled  Ban- 
ner" Is  not  singable. 
WhV  not  learn  to  sing'?  I 
ivseif    but  I  can't  sing  anything  else. 
User  '  Those  who  can  sing  at  all  should 
„„e  able  to  master  it.  To  bring  the  puhl  c 
■venerallv  up  to  the  ability  to  alng  It 
woTl  i  increase  the  national  sum  total  of 
•musictd  intelligence  fully  30  per  cent 
Thn  drill  would  be  valuable. 
Tower    he  pitch  if  needful:  there  is 
Jthin-  sacrosanctlned  about  a  musical 
■  7J '     \nd  write  a  belter  "words 
s.gnature.    And  wnlfgu,  don't  shirk 


For  Temperance  Bodfish 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  s  -eider  wished  to 
know  whence  came  the  quotation  be- 
ginning "The  pulpit  from  which  such 
ponderous  sermon«."  etc.  It  is  to  be 
found  In  Longfellow's  "Golden  Legend 
Part  Li  Scene:  A  Village  Church. 
Lucifer  speaking.  r 
NICODEMUS  O  FARRELL. 

Boston.  _ 
We  are   also  indebted    to    Mr.  Guv 
Hall  of  Dorchester  for  the  answer— Ed. 

A  Moving  Assignment 

\  voung  woman  on  a  certain  newj- 
paper  in  our  town  asked  her  city  efl-  ■ 
Hot-  if  she  would  be  expected  to  coyer  ■ 
Theda  Bara  in  "Salome"  on  Sunday) 
night  The  editor,  suffering  with  dys-  M 
pepsia.  looked  up  at  her  a  minute, « 
frowned,  and  then  said  testily: 

"Of  course,  of  course.  She  will  prob- 
r.bly  need  to  be  covered. "-The  Morn- 
ing Telegraph.  . ;   M 

»a-  t  lV* 

Ha  thlrtenatiretli  no  taurea  in  men  si 
writings  must  only  read  his  own.  wherein, 
for  the^most  .part,  all  appeareth  white. 
Quotation  mistakes.  Inadvertency,  expedi- 
tion, and  human  lapses,  may  make  not 
only  moles  but  warts  In  learned  authors; 
who,  notwithstanding,  being  Judged  by  the 
capital  matter,  ndmit .  not  of  claparage- 
ment.  I  should  unwillingly  affirm  that! 
Cicero  was  but  slightly  versed  In  Homer, 
because  In  his  work.  Dc  Gloria,  he  ascribed 
those  verses  unto  Ajax,  which  were  deliv- 
ered by  Hector.  What  if  Plautus,  In  the 
account  of  Hcrcufes,  mlstakcth.  nativity 
for  conception'  Who  would  have  mean 
thoughts  of  A-pollinarls  Sldonlus.  who 
teems  to  mlstako  the'  river  Tigris^  for 
Euphrates?  And,  though  a  good  historian 
and  learned  bishop  of  Avergne  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  out  in  the  story  of  David, 
making  mention  of  him  When  the  ark 
war.  se.U  back  by  tho  Philistines  upon  a 
cart:  which  was  before  his  lime.  Though 
I  have  no  groat  opinion  of  Ma«h'.»;?' ' 
learning,  yet  X  shall  not  presently 
he  was  but  a  novlco  in  Roman  history 
because  he  was  mistaken  in  placing  lorn, 
modus  alter  the  Emperor  Scverus.  f-apHal 
truths  are  to  bo  narrowly  eyed;  collateral 
laoses  and  circumstantial  deliveries  not 
to  be  too  strictly  sifted.  I  And  It  the  sub- 
stantial subject  be  well  foigcd  out  we 
need  not  examine  the  sparks  which  ir- 
regularly fly  from  it. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  Geographer 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  is  it  that  almost  invariably  Eng- 
lish novelists,  essayists  and  journalists 
make  a  botch  of  it  whe*  they  tackle 
American  geography?  Here  is  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  in  the  London  Illustrated 
News  of  Aug.  17:  "Were  it  not  for  the 
inconvenient  cofffluct  of  various  persons 
on  the  Ourcq  or  the  Vesle  we  might 
expect  to  hear  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia and  Virginia  successively  pruned 
away  from  the  confused  and  shapeless 
map  of  the  United  States."  One  can 
only  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
imagines  Philadelphia  to  be  one  of  the 
13  original  states  of  the  Union.  Other- 
wise, how  the  deuce  can  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia  be  successively  pruned 
nwav  from  the  United  States  map?  Mn 
Chesterton  must  be  some  pruner  if  he 
can  attempt  that  Job  and  get  away  with 
It.  Can  you  Imagine  any  American  .nan 
Of  letters  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  rank,  mak- 
ing a  similar  blunder  in  a  reference,  to 
matters  of  British  geography?  He  woild 
not.  even  with  respect  to  the  geography 
^of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.*  He  might 
Ube  very  hazy  as  to  the  relative  impor- 

■  tance  of  Australian  cities  and  of  their 
^direction  and  distance  from  one  an- 
I  other.    He  might  be  stumped   to  tell 

what  provinces  they  were  In.  But  he 
.would  not  write  himself  down  an  ass. 
He  would  consult  an  atlas  and  get  the 
thing  right  before  sending  his  copy  to 
the  printer.  Some  good  American  dught 
,*tO  retaliate  and  get  the  British  lion's 
goat  (so  to  .vpenk)  by  writing  an  Eng- 

■  llah  novel  and  opsning  the  grouse-shoot- 
ing season  on  tho  fourth  of  July,  putting 

Si  Blarney  Castle  in  Warwickshire,  hnving 

■  the  boys  at  Eton  speak  with  a  strong. 
Scottish  biORue  and  making  the  late 
John  Redmond  prime  minister. 

Boston.  W.  R.  K. 

■^>t  Mr.  Stiinson.  in  his  tragic  story 
<4f-  Capo  Cod  life,  based  on  n  singular 
le  in  Ostervllle  life,  coi*fusus  the 
on  of  certain  towns  on  the  .Cape, 
tiive  other  American  novelists  in- 


Tjpe-Written  Poetry 

\s  the  'World  Wags: 
Apropos  of  Poetry— and,  by  the  way. 

ji  whj  do  people— In  the  Transcript,  for  In- 
stance—keep savin;;  or  writing  "Apropos 
leans."  "Apropos  Mine  weather"?  Nat- 
urally  it   should    he    "apropos  of"  or 

"apropos  de"  if  you  want  to  be  beastly 

|  Particular. 

!  Hut  as  I  was  saying  when  you  inter- 
i  i  upted  rat,  apropos  of  poetry,  It's  sud- 
i  denly  borne  in  on  me  that  the  reason  so 
much  modern  poetry  is  rather  poor  is 
that  it's  composed  on  the  type-writer. 
Eh!  What?  How  do  you  lllte  canned 
music?  I  confess  1  sometimes  enjoyed 
"Celeste  Aida"  shrieked  by  Caruso 
through  the  medium  of  a  vulcanized 
rubber  disk— but  I  feel  sure  you  don't. 
And  type-written  poetry:  ah,  no;  it 
won't  do.  Imagine  "Best  and  dearest. 
Come  away,"  beaten  out  to  the  sharp, 
snappy,  white-souled  businesslike  click 
of  a  twpewrlter.  Never!-- Jamais  de  la 
vie!  Surely  It  was  half-suns,  as  Shelly 
swung  along  a  country  road— or  wan- 
dered In  piney  woods,  where  by  chance 
a.  bluejay's  feather  came  drifting 
through  the  sombre  boughs,  shot  with 
purple  and  gold— sunlight  and  shade. 

Or  else,  like  Arachne's  web,  it  was 
spun  from  the  end  of  his  gold  pen,  late 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  a  dying  lamp. 
Perhaps  something  jof  Milton's  organ 
melody  came  from  his  strictly  meditat- 
ing the  thankless  Muse  in  bitter  blind- 
ness. Victor  Hugo  used  to  talk  or  sing 
his  poems  as  he  walked.  So— God  save 
the  mark— does  Rudyard  Kipling.  But, 
anyway,  when  he  says  the  American 
spirit  is 

"Elate — nor  fears 
To  grasp  the  *ion  hand  of  Fate 
Or  match  with  Destiny  for  Beers." 
It  is  fullmouthed— oue  doesn't  hear  the 
syncopated  ragtime  of  the  typewriter. 
So  no  more  at  present  from  your  hum- 
|ble  friend.  DRYASDUST. 
Dedham. 


I  have  always  held  that  io  reanv  win 
the  field  of  Armageddon,  we  must  ab- 
stain from  all  that  is  German— music, 
"•it"  (God  save  the  mark!)  and  litera- 
ture—yes, and  even  science.   I  rejoice  in 
the  happy  fact  that  German  science  Is 
fast  being  supplanted  by  the  more  hu-> 
man  artisanshlp  and  more  fantastic  in- 
ventiveness of  the  French.   I  am  elated 
at  the  prospect  of  innumerable  tomes 
of   German   culture   and  romanticism, 
German  history  and  German  drama  rot- 
ting on  their  shelves,  or  maybe  being 
gathered    in    a    vast   heap   and  being 
burned  in  the  market  place  of  Liege  as 
a  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  tho  wrongs 
inflicted  on  little  Belgium.    I  revel  in  j 
Ihe  thought  that  some  day  the  world  will 
no     longer     throng     to     attend  art 
congresses  at  Dresden,  that  the  stolen 
treasures  of  the  Berlin  galleries  will  be 
returned     to     their     rightful'  ownort;. 
f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.    I  pride  myself  on 
no  longer  attending  the  concerts  of  any 
disloyal  organizations    that   persist   in  1/ 
^erformlfag  the  dissonant  melodies  off/. 
Handel,  ttie  absurd  compositions  of  Rach  I 
\and  hi/  crew.    But  one  thing  is  still 
nsujWTng  me.   I  have  a  very  dear  friend 
.who  is  eager  to  enter  an  officers  train-  ( 
ing  camp  and   become  a  member  of 
our  superb  force  of  fighting  men.  He 
has  Just  discovered   that   to  earn  his 
commission    he    will    be    compelled  to 
study  German!    I  have  of  course  urged 
him  niost  strongly  not  to  enter  any 
branch  of  the  service  where  he  will  be 
forced  to  suffer  any  such  indignities, 
but  he  is  as  yet  unconvinced.  Perhaps 
a  word  coming  from  the  lips' of  one  so 
high  in  authority  as  the  World  Wagger 
would   help   him   to  reach   the  proper, 
decision  in  this  matter.    Cannot  some- 
thing  be  done   to  wipe  out   this  out- 
standing  relic    of   Teutonic  savagery, 
this  final  trace  of  H.innish  brutality  ir! 
this  fair,  land  of  ours?   The  time  would 
seem  to  be  ripe  for  a  last  determined 
olfort  AULUS. 
Cambridgt. 


hounds  with  terriers.  "The  original 
'runnir.g  dogs,'  weighing*  barely  n 
pounds,  were  scarcely  strong  enough  in 
the  jaw  to  hold  a  rabbit,  but  could  go, 
at  a  great-  pace  for  a  short  distance. 
These  were  again  crossed  with  the 
terrier,  and  the  present  smaller-sized 
whippets  were  produced!  the  larger 
variety  being  mongrel  greyhounds  not  j 
truly  described  by  the  title." 
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"Natural-born  Citizen" 

4.S  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Discipulus's  disquisition 
upon  the  use  of  the  tatm  "native-born," 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  ex- 
pression "natural-born  citizen,"  which 
occurs  in  section  1  of  article  2  of  the , 
nstitution  of  the,United  States,  means  ; 
the  same  as  the  expression  "native-  I 
born  citizen"?    If  it  doesn't  mean  the 

ime,  what  does  it  mean? 
L»-»n™  INQUIRER.  j 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
insisting  that  the  universal  language 
should  be  Latin  the  following  passage 
from    "Christian   Morals,"   t>y  Thomas 

Browne: 

"  "Tis  an  unjust  way  of  compute,  to' 
magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin 
abilities ;  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  Judg- 
ment because  he  knows  not  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hector.  When  that"  notable 
King  of  France  would  have  his  son  to, 
know  but  one  sentence  in  Latin,  had  it 
been  a  good  one,  perhaps  it  had  been 
enough." 

The  reference  Is  to  Louis  XI.  The  sen- 1 
tence  runs:  "Qui  nescit  disslmularej 
nescit  regnare." 


pretty 
J.  C. 


Uncrowned  Kings 

Some  one  that  knows  all  about  kings 
and  their  doings— this  time  he  is  not  an 
American  dentist— says  that  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  is  not  the  only  European 
monarch  who  has  never  been  crowned. 
William  II.  has  never  been  crowned 
King  of  Prussia,  for,  claiming  Sover- 
eignty by  divine  right  he  would  not 
stoop  to  accept  a  crown  from  his  sub- 
jects. His  title  of  German  Emperor  is 
only  one  of  courtesy;  it  Involves  no 
sovereignty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  been  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  but 
not  Emperor  of  Austria.  "As  Em- 
peror he  is  theoretically  the  Pope's  nom- 
inee. Austria  being  an  Archduchy  of 
the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  as  such  a 
coronation  ceremony  for  Its  archduke  is 
unnecessary." 


Ironist  or  Chauvinist? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  I  realise  that  the  World 
Wagger  cannot  bother  to  give  advice  to 
every  puzzled  reader,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  find  opportunity  to  help  me 
out  of  the  perplexity  in  which  I  am  at 
present  engaged.  I  am  a  native-born 
American  of  good  breeding  and  a  high 
school  education,  and  though  not  blessed 
with  a  wife  or  family  am  a  man  of  con- 
siderable standing,  I  believe,  in  the  com- 
munity. As  I  am  undoubtedly  a  bit 
too  middle-aged  and  fat,  though  I  hate 
to  confess  it,  even  to  my  best  friends 
to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  I  am  quite 
naturally  desirous  of  showing  in  every- 
way possible  my  unswerving  patriotism 
and  my  firm  and  honest  hatred  of  all 
that  savors  of  the  Kaiser  and  Germany 
To  this  end  I  purchased  Liberty  bonds 
of  every  issue  to  the  limit  of  my  ability  i 
I  have  cut  duwn  my  cigar  allowance' 
from  five  to  four  per  diem  and  given 
the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Red  Cross 
I  have  spoken  and  anted  up  freelv  fnr 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  of  C.  |nract 
I  have  done  all  within  my  power  to 
further  the  aims  of  our  great  democracy 
and  preserve  the  ideals  of  national  and 
personal  liberty  in  this  awful  struggle 

Nor  have  I  deemed  it  Sufficient  merely 
lo  have  helped  ray  nation  in  this  crisis 


"Usefully" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Anyone  with  a  sense  of  humor  enjoyed 
eading  the  decision  of  the  Massachu- 
setts clergy  published  in  the  Herald  and 
Journal  not  long  ago:  "Persons  who 
feel  themselves  affected  with  coughs 
and  colds  are  requested  to  remain  in 
their  homes  and  spend  their  time  use- 
fully instead  of  attending  service."  That 
churchgoing  is  not  "useful"  is 
good  for  Puritan  Boston.  M 
_jjjllot;..Me.  -•!■.■- 

Ot  (-  /£b  *  ft  * 

$\  A  sociologist  in  London,  one. of  Mr., 
wHerkimer  Johnson's  colleagues  and  cor- | 
(■'respondents,  notes  that  the  disappear- 1 
■  ance  of  motor  omnibuses  from  the  streets 
lot  his  city  and  the  comparatively  little! 
|  motor  traffic  of  other  descriptions  have  > 
given  a  much  needed  rest  to  the  senses 
of  hearing,  seeing  and  smelling.  "The 
Momentary  absence— almost  a  complete: 
one— of  the  smell  of  petrol  is  the  most  ] 
striking  thing  in  connection  with  the  I 
present  strike— at  least  to  people  with  j 
sensitive  noses.   •  •  *  The  little  local 
smells  have  their  chance  once  more.  j: 
J  Passing  a  public  house  just  now  one  is  II 
(surprised  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  remi-  i 
Iniscent  of  days  gone  by— a  whiff  of  the  j* 
|  past,  as  it  were.    Druggists'  scent  and 
soap-sellers  stand  out  once  again.    The  1 
jam  and  pickle  maker,  however,  holds  I 
its  own  now  as  ever."  • 

Someone,  a  few  years  ago,  said  that  I 
if  he  were  dropped  blindfolded  from  an  g 
airplane  into  various  cities  he  covld  ft 
identify  them  by  the  smell.  Munich  | 
reeks  of  beer,  and  nose  as  well  as  eye  J. 
warns  the  approaching  traveler.  London  j 
has  its  smell  of  sea-coal,  soot,  etc.  One  ig 
town  mentioned  smelt  of  leather,  another  j 
of  chemicals,  and  so  on,  and  so  op.  Has  , 
Boston  any  smell  peculiar  to  it?  In  boy-  I 
hood  days  our  delight  was  to  sniff  the  I, 
various  smells  on  the  wharves  in  this  l| 
city — odors  of  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  i1 
molasses,  bales  of  leather,  less  familiar  I 
and  even  baffling  smells.  A  year  ago,  i1 
strolling  along  the  wharves,  we  found  i 
the  smells  less  fragrant,  pungent,  acrid,  ; 
enticing,  madding.  Was  the  difference  I 
cliie  to  the  flight  of  years?  Are  our  nos-  ! 
trils  less  sensitive,  less  receptive?  Have  | 
tobacco  and  countless  rheums  blunted  I 
exquisite  perception? 

Their  Turn  for  France 


The  Ghent  Paternoster 

"Xpnes"  of  Chestnut  Hill,  answering 
the  question  of  Temperance  Bodfish  con- 
cerning the  Ghent  "paternoster"  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  refers 
Temperance  to  Motley's  "Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic"  and  adds  to  the  in- 
formation already  given  In  this  column 
la-»t  Sunday.  „ 

"It  (the  paternoster)  might  be  made 
more  applicable  to  the  present  by  leav- 
ing the  line  containing  'Spain'  6s  printed 
'pain'— in  the  Bodfish  quotation  -and 
substituting  'Berlin'  for  'Brussels'  jn 
the  first  line.  I 

"Anypoe  who  reads  Motley's  great 
work  will  be  convinced  that  history  Is 
repeating  itself  almost  word  for  word  in 
the  low  countries. 

"In    'William    the    Silent,    Prince   of  1 
Orange.'  by  Ruth  Hutnam,  vol.  -.  p.*  * 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1S05,  there  is  an- 
other version  of  the  Faicrn-oster. 

"  'Oh,   Bishop  Sonnius,  who  at  the  Bosch 
now  art. 

Curaed  be  thy  name  by  every  heart! 
Thy  Kingdom  is  no  good  nor  worth. 
In  heaven  nor  upon  the  earth; 
Daily  thou  eJtest  our  daily  bread. 
Our  wives  and  children  are  not  .fed. 
Oh  God,  who  heaven  doth  maintain, 
Itid  us  of  these  bishops  and  their  train; 
Let  us  fall  in  no  disgrace. 
And  drive  this  rabble  from  the  place!' 

"No  dates  are  given,  but  Bishop  Son- 
pius  dates  circa  13C-'.  while  Alva  was  in 
the  low  countries  from  1507-1573.  which 
would  make  this  the  older  \  ersion." 

Ferdinand,  ex  King  of  Bulgaria,  pur- 
o»es  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite 
pursuits,  chiefly  to  botany.  Diocletian, 
leaving  the  throne  after  his  persecution 
pf  the  Christians,  spent  his  time  gayly 
'in  raising  cabbages.  It  may  also  be 
lioted  that  Marshal  Foch,  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  downfall  of  Ferdinand, 
is  a  lover  of  trees.  Neither  Paris  nor 
Venice  would  be  an  agreeable  city  at' 
present  for  Ferdinand  in  retirement.  He 
Icannot,  therefore,  serve  as  a  footnote 
to  Daudet's  "Kings  in  Exile."  It  was 
at  Venice  that  Candide  sat  down  at 
table  with  half  a  dozen  deposed  mon- 
archs  who  were  in  town  to  see  the 
Carnival. 


White  Eskimos 

Mr.  Stefansson  is  bringing  with  him 
blond  hair  from  the  blond  Eskimos  to 
prove  that  far  east  of  the  Macken«ie 
river  and  aUo  on  Coronation  gulf  there 
are  Eskimos  with  white  skins,  red  hair, 
light  eyebrows,  men  with  full  beards. 

When  It  was  announced  that  Knud 
Rasmussen  earlier  in  the  year  had 
rounded  off  the  survey  of  Greenland,  it 
was  asked,  What  is  the  Eskimo  name 
for  the  land?  The  Eskimos  accompany- 
ing Peary  called  themselves  Innult,  "the 
people."  Their  ancestors  thought  that 
their  land  was  the  entire  earth.  Does 
"Eskimo"  mean  one  that  eats  raw  meat? 
It  is  believed  that  the  Vikings  taught 
this  people  to  use  iron  for  hunting 
weapons.  Unfortunately  for  this  para- 
graph, Mr.  William  B.  Cabot  Is  not  near 
us  at  present.  We  should  llk%  to  hear 
him  discuss  the  subject  of  "white"  Eski- 
mos. 


xxl,  65-76,  1S7-201,  STJ^B,  420-44S. 

sston.    CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 


Mr.  Baxter  and  "Over  There" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  no  desire  to  force  into  your 
■column   the  discussion  concerning  tho 
merits    and    demerits    of    "The  Star 
Spangled   Banner"   as  a  national  an- 
them.   In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  ques- 
tion   the    wisdom    of   such   a  contro- 
versy.   To  be  sure.  I  agree  with  those 
who  find  the  words  unworthy  and  the 
music  unsuitable  for  public  singing,  but 
I  fail  to  dis/cover  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory substitute  in  the  list  of  proposals. 
Even   "America  the  Beautiful,"  which 
is  enthusiastically  advocated  by  many, 
falls  short  of  the  ideal.    For  instance, 
even  the  precedent  of  reputable  poets 
does  not  fully  Justify  the  apparent  at- 
tempt to  rhyme  "spacious  skies"  with 
"majesties,"  and  "proved"  with  "loved." 
I  agree,   too.   with   those  who  do  not 
wish  to  adopt  a  song  which  is  primarily 
a  battle  cry,  yet  I  hope  for  something 
which  will  possess  the  glorious  swing 
of  "Aux  armes,  citoyens!"    Even  if  a 
satisfactory   composition    can    be  pro- 
duced, how  are  we  going  about  to  insure 
its  acceptance  by  the  public?  And  when 
the  army  "comes  home  and  Ve  tell  the  i 
boys  that  we  have  a  new  national  an- 
them, I  can  imagine  them  saying,  "The 
hell   you   have!"    And   they   will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  -The  Star  Spangled 
Banner     until  military  decree  compels 
otherwise.    Yet  I  would  not  discourage 
any  effort  to  produce  something  better 
I  would  that  I  had  the  power  to  write 
it    myself.     But  .  above   all,    let   it  be 
original  in  words  and  music-and  made 
in  America. 

However,  I  am  off  the  track.   I  ami 
inconsistent  in  intruding  my  own  ideas 
after  stating  that  I  had  no  desire  to 
[™\   ,     dlscussion  into  your  column. 
What  I  was  about   to  comment  upon 
was  an  observation  in  Mr.  Baxter's  let 
,ter  of  a  week  or  so  ago,  in  which  he 
referred  to  "Over  There,"  which  hap! 
pens  to  be  my  particular  red  flag.   He  i 
finds  the  words  punk.    They  would  be 
of  course.    But  he  also  finds  a  stirring 
quality  in  the  tune  which  might  well  1 
enter  into  a  national  anthem 
that  I  haven't  his  letter 
I  might  quote  his  words, 
that   he    likes   the   music,    however  ' 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it  if  the 
etter  had  been  signed  by  a  lesser  light 
but  Mr.  Baxter,   upon  whom  we  have 
looked   as   one  who   speaks  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  on  mat- 
ters  pertaining   to   the    fine   arts—'  I 
assume    that   the    stirring    quality  '  to 
which  he  referred  lies  in  the  bugle  call 
which   occurs   ten  times 
chorus, 
to 


I  regret 
at  hand  that 
It  is  sufficient 


the  brief 

.  repetition  which  makes  the 
ong— to  me,  at  least— the  most  mono- 
tonous echo  of  three  note3  that  George 
Cohan  or  anybody  else  ever  conceived 
But  perhaps  it  is  the  forepart  of  the 
song  that  he  likes.  Possibly  it  is  less 
atrocious  than  the  chorus.  It  ought  to 
be.  Its  similarity  to  the  ancient  favor- 
ite "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun"  saves 
from  an  absolute  impossibility. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Baxter  was  spoofi 
us.    I  hope  so.        PHINEAS  PHIPPS 
Maiden, 


it 


"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  a  good 
tune.  So  is  "Over  There."  We  connot 
sing  either  one  of  them,  or  for  that 
matter  ajjj*  tune,  national,  sacred  or 
profane.— IB. 


no*    n  r\     /»n  rt  r.c 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  a  little  story  from  life  about  the 
much-abused  theatrical  profession. 

I  am  a  vaudeville  performer  in'  class 
Al.  I  claimed  no  exemption,  although  I 
am  married  to  the  best  little  girl  in  the 
world,  who  is  also  in  the  profession. 
Now  I  am  waiting  for  my  route  on  Uncle 
Sam's  Rig  Time  in  France.  Yesterday 
the  mail  man  handed  me  my  call  to  do 
my  bit.  I  handed  my  wife  over  my  bank 
book.  "Girlie,  J  hope,  this  will  keep 
you,"  I  said,  "until  I  come  back,  which 
will  be  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven."  She  took  everyv  dollar — our 
savings  of  years — and  bought  Liberty 
bonds.  "I  can  go  back  to  chorus,"  she 
said,  "until  you  come  back." 

Are  the  women  of  the  stage  as  tad  as 
painted?    Damned  if  I  think  so. 

YOURS  FOR  FRANCE. 

Boston,  Oct.  I. 


I  tW  Italians  should  especially  applaud 
the  smallest  British  war  tanks  called 
whippets,  for  the  whippet,  the  racing 
dog.  used  also  for  coursing  rabbits,  is 


Whippets— Tanks  and  Dogs 


How  the  Vine  Twineth 

As' the  World  Wags: 

Inquirer  of  Aug.  28  can  get  a  good 
start  in  "The  Curves  of  Life"  .  .  .  (T. 
A.  Cook,  London  and  New  Pork,  1914), 
to  be  seen  in  the  fine  arts  room  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  This  has  sev- 
eral chapters  with  direct  bearing  on  the 
query,  with  much  information  elsewhere. 
The  illustrations  are  very  good,  especi- 
ally several  showing  how  plants,  tired 
of  turning  say  to  the  left,  "changed 
their  minds"  and  reversed. 

Has  not  inquirer  played  the  same  trick 
on  himself  which  Charles  II  did  on  the 
jRoyal  Society,  asking  a  question  based 
on  insufficient  observations?  Investi- 
gations of  R.  H.  Campton  and  others, 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  seem  to  show 
that  the  right  or  left  twlnings  in  any 
species  of  plants  are  more  likely  to  be 
50—50  than  "always"— In  either  direction. 
The  allied  riddles  of  Heliotropism,  Right 
and  Left-Handedness.  Orientation,  etc., 
are  likely  to  be  solved  by  the  next  gen- 
eration, but  not  before.  Even  so  simple 
a '  matter  as  to  why  generally  men  but- 
ton coats  toward  the  right,  women  to 
the  left,  had  a  lot  of  theories  set  out 
here  by  me  on  Nov.  20  last,  with  no  con- 
clusion. Orientation,  especially,  has  hag- 
ridden English  archaeologists  for  cen- 
turies, being  clewed  up  with  the  bastard- 
theology  which  possesses  almost  every 
thinking  Englishman  of  whatever 
church.  Much  real  light  has  been 
thrown  by  Prof.  Frothlngham  of  Prince- 
ion  in  American  Journal  of  Archaeology. 


No  propositions  amaze^Tne^^o  conceit 
woundeth    me,    what    contrariety  soever 
they  have  to  mind.    There  is  no  fantaze 
Bo  frivolous  or  humor  So  extravagant,  that 
In  mine  opinion  is  not  sortable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  humane  wit.    Where  one  scale 
of   the   ballance   is   altogether   empty,  I 
let  the  other  waver  too  and   fro,  under 
Jan  old  wives  dreames.    And  me  seemeth, 
|u  may  well  be  excused,  if  I  rather  accept 
5&n  odde  number,   than  an  even:  Thurs- 
.  pay  In  respect  of  Friday  if  I  had  rather 
make  a  twelfth  or  fourteenth  at  a  table, 
'than  a  thirteenth:  if  when  I  am  travel- 
ling I  would  rather  see  a  Hare  coasting, 
uthan  crossing  my,  way;  and  rather  reach 
jmy  left,  than  my'  right  foote,  to  be  shod. 
;]A11    such    fond    conceits,    now    in  credit 
■about  us,  deserve  at  least  to  be  listened 
junto.    Vulgar  and  casual!  opinions  are  yet 
jof    some    waight,    which    In    nature  are 
something    els    then    nothing.     And  who 
Jwadeth  not  so  far  into  them  to  avoid  the 
(vice  of  superstition,   falleth    happily  into 
the  blame  of  wilfulness. 


Laying  a  Ghost  1 

HasVanyone,  Protestant  clergyman  or  i 
layman,  attempted  to  exorcise  a  ghost 
in   Massachusetts   within   the  last  103 
years?  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
Chat  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  older  than 
Christianity,    was    practised    by    the  j 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  people,  by  the 
Saviour,  his  apostles,  the  early  church.  | 
There   was   an   exorcism   in   the   first  I 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  but  there 
is  not  any  prescribed  form  of  exorcism  | 
having  an  authorized  place  in  the  for- 
mularies of  the  English  church  today ; 
yet  Notes  and  Queries  of  last  July  al- 
luded to  a  case  of  exorcism  that  oc- 
curred five  years  ago  in  Ashfordsbury  j 
rectory,  Leicestershire.  The  ghost  had  a  I 


II 


18 


Ick  or 


vISIUng  certain  bedchambers 
5t  night  a,  a  ripping  the  blankets  and 

Other  clothing  from  the  sleepers.  At 
last  the  rctor,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Gage  Hall, 
paving  requested   courteously   the  de- 

irture  of  the  ghost,  bv.t  In  vain,  donned 
ck  and  surplice,  went  to  the  haunt- 
■fcoms.  and  "with  stern  mien"  com- 
inded  the  spirit  to  leave.  '■Since  then 
.  m  ghost  has  not  troubled  the  rectory. 
The  rector  of  Burneston  was  also  suc- 
cessful in  exorcising  restless  ghosts.  He 
f«Md  to  "read  something  out  of  the 
Prayer  Book."    What  was  this  "some- 

B&f  know  that  in  the  days  of  witch- 
craft Protestant  ministers  exorcised 
Satan  and  his  demoniacal  tram,  as  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  St  Bernard  an- 
noyed one  day  by  a  buzzing  bluebottle 
17,  said  petulantly.  "Be  thou  excommu- 
nicated." and  thus  unintentional  y  de- 
proved  the  flies  of  the  whole  district. 
So  Portuguese  sailors  becalmed  ncai 
(Brazil,  frightened  by  a  sportive  whale 
dulv  exorcised  it.  so  that  the  whale 
obealeX  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  ocean.  (See  .'  History  o.  India,  by 
the  learned  Jesuit,  Mattel.)  Rats  were 
exorcised.  Ordered  to  depart  for  foreign 
'countries,  they  would  swim  to  desert 
islands,  where  they  could  enjoy '  them- 
selves without  vexing  mar,  Aspilceuta 
of    Navarre,     the     Spanish  canonist. 

'0ThCehegho0stthat'  Ashfordsbury  rectory 


oTSKstral  "concerts,  it  is  not  possi'u.  ■ 
"inless  vou  are  a"  millionaire,  to  ex- 
ploit novelties  and  at  the  same  time 
,nd  the  money  to  pay  your 

-Wo  would  remind  Mr  Legge  that 
there  are  over  sixty  orches [»» J£r™ 
oy;  English  composers  »  ^ 

r:,TthTtS,SnnKdPwaerd°Elgar.  and  in  an- 
other school,  Edward  German  are  the 
only'two  English  compos*™  whose  or 

^.r^rnesf  Fahn^s  con- 
IribuMoK  aid  of  British ^  moderr >  mu- 
sir  are  well  known.  May  we  leminu 
pnThOweVer.    ot   certain  endowment 

some'"  ears' ago^o  produce  new  Eng- 
'llsh  works,  which  concerts,  if  we  re 
'member  rightly,  were  given  at  the 
Oifi5%i'<i  Hall  and  elsewhere?  we  win 
SP  have' forgotten  that  these  concern 
.  h  haa'Vo  be  discontinued,  owing  to  the; 
witch-  Lift,   .    k     {   pub)ic   support.     If   Sir  i 

should  lease  from  us  at  cost  price  the 
Oueen's   Hall,    the    Queen  s   Hall  Or 
S   and   the   incidental  expenses 
and  experiment  upon  a  week  of  pro- 
grams of  modern  British  music  at  the 
Promenade  concerts.     We_would  will- 
ingly see  him  successful.    We,  as  Eng 
lish  publishers,  have  much  more  to  gam 
by  exploiting  copyright  works  by  mod- 
ern-'English  composers  rather  than  non 
copyVight  works  ^  the  dead  master. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  said  before  the 
obstinate  British  public,  who  will  not 
be  "dictated  to,  still  stand"  in  the  way_ 
They  still  prefer  Beethoven  to  Joseph 
Holbrooke,  and  Tchaikovsky  to  Villers 
Stanford  and  Granville  Bantock." 


-merely  a  matter  of 


ound. 


Id 


...  hror.i«t.urv  In-other  words   the  statement  of 

Thnof  sn  wen  d&posediowids  sleep-  vrter  who  discussed  the  problem  of  the 
7rs  as  the  ghos  on  a  plantation  in  British  composer  in  the  London  Times 
?«,,!« .county  Virginia,  cherished  with  twtt  years  ago  holds  good  in  London. 
Lomsa  counu    v^rg  t  york;  tn  mas,or,ty 

1^  a  iftt le  swelt-faced  old  lady  with  a  *fthose  who  habitually  attend  orches* 
She  came  quietly  into  the  room  tral  concerts  do  not  care  a  rap  about 
IZ  tucked  "he  bedclothes  carefully  the  .ource  of  any  work.  "They  merely 
about  the  guest  just  falling  asleep ,.  Mk  .themselves  vaguely  whe  her  .t  ap 
There  were  other  agreeably  haunted  le  t0  their  senses,  and  it  it  d oes 
houses  m  the  Green  Spring  region.  At  thpy  apr,laud  it  and  expect  to  hear  it 
Grassdale,  where  we  spent  a  delightful  in  before  ,onfr.  .  .  .  In  the  case  of 
month  he  fihost  of  an  old  Negro  pol-  the  forthcoming  Promenade.concerts  the 
ished  the  hall  floor  about  midnight,  juU)re  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
faithful  after  death.  Some  of  these  Vir-  eliatences_to  show  a  sense  of  responsl- 
i^nlan  houses,  most  hospitable,  were  umv  for  tne  scheme  admirably  lests 
Tacking  in  furniture,  but  no  one  of  them- 
lacKiuo       *  „„-  w.ns  there         „  nr 


tual  or  only  imaginary.  If  not  pleasant 
to  you,  It  is  not  music  to  you.  trfough 

it  may  be  pleasant,  therefore  music,  to 
somebody  else.     The  ,  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Latin  and  the  German,  as  to  music,  are 
basically  different  in  this :    The  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  love  harmony,  the 
German  loves  discord.     In  other  words, 
the  highest  musical  expression  for  the 
German  is  wrought  out  of  basically  in- 
harmonious   sounds.      To    the  typical 
Anglo-Saxon  this  is  only  noise — a  high  _ 
grade  of  nofse,  perhaps— but,,  noise,  not  I 
music.    To  him,  when  sounds  are  basic-  I 
ally  discordant,  they  are  all  the  time 
discordant,  whether  for  an  hour  or  for 
eternity.    This  difference,  because  a  mat-, 
ter  of  racial  psychology,  can  never  be 
bridged.    Hene-.'  the  attempt  to  develop 
an   American   musical  literature   on  a 
German  stock   is   like  raising  peaches 
on  plum  trees  by  grafting.    Though  It 
could  be  done,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  it?    There  are,  cr  may  be,  plenty  of 
peach  tre-.'s.     In  his  |,rctVn  ne  ■  for  con- 
cord over  disc  nl  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
the  support  of  the  Italians,  the  most 
musical    of    all    nationalities,    of  the 
French,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  to 
an  extent.     But  even  if  wholly  unsup- 
ported we  need  net  veil  our  ears  and 
rapk  our  sleep  with  the  fretful  din  just 
because   first   'made   in   Germany.'  A 
caterwaul  is  not  musical  to  us,  regard- 
less of  its  source." 

Our  voung  nu  n  and  women  have  been 
mnde  "to  believe  that  German  music  is 
the  orly  music,  "and  to  profess  to  like 
it,  largely  because  such  hypocrisy  was 
'f-ood   form.'   *   *   *  We  do  not  as  a 
J  people  enjoy  this  so-called  music  that 
soundsslike  the  rattle  of  tin  pans  at  a 
charivari.   •   *   *   Why     not  cultivate 
1)  ouf  own  music  and  work  in  harmony 
with  our  own  raciai  frenius,  instead  of 
snending  time,  effort  and  money,  trying 
!  to  contradict  it?" 


was  without  its  ghost,  nor  was  there 
any  thought  of  exorcism. 

"Staggering" 
|    An  unfamiliar  use  of  a  word  is  that 
of  "staggering"  as  applied  to  the  sug- 
gested closing  of  business  departments 

>  at  different  times  to  prevent  a  rush  for 

t  trams  and  trains.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  one  of  the  many  already  recorded 
meanings  of  the  verb  to  stagger  to 
arrange  in  zig-zag  or  alternate  oroer.fc  mus,c  Qf  Be] 

i  4.  bicycle's  spokes  are  said  to  be  stag-L  a„d  so  g^.efltl, 
gered  by  the  well-known  arrangement*^  remembsr 
of  crossing  one  another— which  gives  f 
greater  strength  to  the  wheel.— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


"Nicest  Place" 
\s  the  World  Wags: 

Yes  "Junior"  is  right.  The  lines  are 
by  Dr  Holmes ;  bu*  they  refer  to  Cam- 
bridge, not  Harvard.  Earlier  lines  read: 

Know  old  Cambridge?  Hope  you  do. 

Born  there?  Don't  say  so  I  I  waa.^too 

BreoWiae,  ^^^^^^ 


on  a  policy  of  giving  the  public  what  it 
desires." 

It  has  been  said  that  in  view  of  the 
clos»  relationship  nov  existing  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Frencn 
music  should  be  "cultivated"  in  Boston. 
especiaUy'as  there  are  so  manv  French- 
men in  the  orchestra  ai-d  there  a l  e 
French  conductors  for  the  season. 

Boston  has  been  well  disposed  toward 
French  music  from  the  early  orchestral 
day*  In  no  other  American  city,  and  in 
no  foreign  city  outside  of  France  has  the 
of  Berlioz  been  so  much  placed 
greatly  appreciated.  And  it  should 
be  rememb?red  that  even  in  Paris  the 
music  of  this  genids  was  not  "in  fash- 
ion" until  the  end  of  the  Fra'ico-Prus: 
sian  war,  when  Berlioz  was  pitted 
through  naticnal  pride  against  Wagner. 

Before  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  sym- 
phonic poems  there  was  little  French 
purely  orchestral  music  of  importance 
except  that  by  Berlioz.  The  music  of 
represented   in   our  con- 


Some  time  ago  "The  Man  About 
Town^  contributed"  to  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph of 'New  York  an  article  about  the 
important  part  played  by  bedrooms  in 
the  scenic  equipment  of  plays  produced 
In  New  York  during  (the  season  of  1917 
1918.  "In  every  case  the  boudoir,  or  the 
commoner  hotel  bedroom,  was  an  essen 
tial  location  in  the  story  of  the  play,  but 
this  docs  not  by  any  means  Indicate  (an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
bopome  somnolent  or  just  restful.'" 

The  writer  included  in  his  list  "The 
Lady  of  the  Camellias,"  the  version  of 
Dumas's  play  levived  for  Ethel  Barry- 
more. 

The  other  bedroom  scenes  were  far- 
cical in  character.  "Whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  playwrights,  there  has  been 
shown  a  marked  tendency  toward  imita- 
tion and  appropriation,  as  also  m  an- 
other series  of  plays  making  use  of  per- 
sonal adornment  establishments— gowns, 
lingerie  and  millinery  ('Lombard,  Ltd. 
•Happiness,'  'Flo-Flo,'  etc.)." 

These  plevs  are  named  with  amusing 
comment,  and  with  the  introductory  re- 
mark that  nearly  all  the  musical  farce 


0<>  l")  n 

The  Herald  published  laft  Sunday  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London  protesting  against 
the  character  of  the  programs  arranged 
j  for  the  Promenade  concerts.  It  may- 
be remembered  that  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters the  writer  shouted  for  the  British 
composer  and  insisted  that  men  like 
Messrs  Vaughan  Williams,  Gardiner. 
Bantock  and  other /British  worthies  are 
superior  to  the  foreign  composers  repre- 
sented and  even  to  old  man  Richard 
gtrapss,  whose  music  had  been  "over 
played"  before  the  war. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  14  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  reply  written  by  Chap- 
pell  &  Co.  The  matter  discussed  is  of 
Interest  in  Boston  and  in  other  Amer- 
ican cities  in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
American  composer  is  shamefully  ne- 
glected, g  , 
We    now    quote    from    the*  letter  ot 

I  Chappe'.l  &  Co.  , 

••In  replv  to  Mr.  Legge's  criticism  of 
the  Promenade  program,  the  moment 
we  JUe  convinced  by  receipts  that  the 
public  prefer  Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooks 
music  to  that  of  Beethoven,  or  Mr. 
Granville  Bantock's  composition  to 
those  of  Tchaikovsky,  we  are  perfeeUy 
prepared  radically  to  alter  the  charac- 
ter Of  the  Queen's  Hall  program. 

"MsT  Legge  asks  who  is  responsible 
for' the  drawing  up  of  these  programs. 
They  are  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robert  New- 
'  man  whose,  long  experience  thoroughly 
qualifies  him  for  the  task.  Mr.  New- 
man has  general  instructions  from  us 
to  draw  uP  the  programs  upon  the  most 
popular  lines,  and  they  are  finally 
submitted  to  us  for  our  approva 

•  The  musical  .public,  which  quite  well 
(knows  what  it  wants,  will  not  he  dic- 
tated  to   by   us.    or   even    by  eminent 
musical  critics.    Sir  Henry  Wood  every 
season  submits  to  us  a  large  number 
of  novelties,  including  English  works, 
f  we  have  to  point  out  to  Sir  Henry 
Wood  that  novelties,  particularly  British 
ones,  do  not  attract,  and  that  as.  more 
particularly  during  such  a  war  as  tnis, 
Bt.it    i.r,eta  'thousands   of   pounds  to 


France    was    —  — 

cert  halls  chiefly  by  the  overtures  of 
wUasUUtoo       Auber.   Herold   and   earlier  composers.     mark  that  nearly  all  me  mus,c<u  m.« 
JiU  37—48.    .Since  the  days  of  the  Theodore  Thomas    bedrooms  are  pretty  much  alike  in  tneir 
«nA>w.  in  tho  nld  Music  Hall,  music  f  exaggerated  situations. 

1  —"Good  Night  Paul"  owed  its  popu- 
larity to  a  wife  suspected  of  wandering 
from  her  own  fireside.  * 
"Parlor  Bedroom  and  Bath"  was  de 
scribed  on  the  program  as  a  "fresh,  flip- 
pant, farcical  frolic." 

"The  Man  About  Town"  adds:  It  was 
nearly  all  bedroom.  Channing  Pollock 
writing  in  the  Green  Room  Magazine 
stated  that  the- title  had  one  good  recom. 
imendation:  it  was  a  play  that  needed 
a  bath.'  " 

"Sick-a-Bed,"  good,  clean,  farce  com 
edy  was  a  satire  on  the  medical  profes 
sion  "It  might  as  well  be  called  an 
acrobatic  farce  as  a  "farcical  comedy, 
for  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Reginald 
Ray  is  the  scene  of  much  tumbling  in 
and  out  of  bed." 

•The  Rainbow  Girl."  described  as 
bole/bme  and  diverting,  is  a  musical 


omce  iue-uii>»  uj.  iuv  ii.cvu^.^  — 
concerts  in  the  old  Music  Hall,  musle 
by  French  composers  has  been  heard 
often  and  gladly  In  Symphony  concerts. 
No  one  of'  the  conductors  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  remiss  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Paur  may  have  been 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Chabrier;  Dr. 
Muck  may  have  been  prejudiced  against 
Vinceht  d'Indy  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter's  biting  but  true  remarks  about  th« 
undue  Germanic  influence  on  musica 
conditions  in  this  country,  but  the  pro 
grams  Of  the  orchestra  from  the  begin- 
ning show  the  affectionate  attention 
paid  to  the"  music  of  France. 

Messrs.  Loeffler  and  Adamowskl  were 
never  weary  of  introducing  violin  con- 
certos and  chamber  music  by  French 
composers.  Even  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
at  last  realized  the  existence  of  Cesar 
Franck  and  ga^ve  memorable  perform 


New  England  Tour  * 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:      \  L 
George  Honey  did  play  in  "Our  Boys  | 
with   the   Globe    Theatre   company  of 
Boston  on  the  New  England  circuit. 

I  was  a  member  of   the  company,  j 
Harry   Murdock   was   playing   Charles  t 
Middlewlck,   but  owing  to  a  starring! 
contract   life   had   made   to   appear   in  j 
Philadelphia     (said    contract     having  ^ 
been  made  before  the  season's  engage- 
ment  at  the  Globe)  I  was  -sent  to  take  t-' 
the  part.    I  remained  with  the  company  [  , 
during  the  remainder  of  the  tour,  which  1 
ended  in  Salem,  Mass.    Owen  Marlowe,  M 
the  Talbot  Champney,  a  most  charming  U 
gentleman  and  a  fine  actor  in  his  time,  !.■ 
died  the  following  week  "in  Boston.    He  | 
waa  almost  at  death's  door  on  the  stage  I 
in  Salem  that  night. 

Harry  Murdock  and  myself  were  en-  I 
gaged  respectively  for  Charles  and  Tal-  B 
bot,  Marlowe  being  a  better  opposite  S 
in  build  and  temperament  to  Harry.  ■ 
Mr.  Daniel  Waller,  the  stage  manager,  U 
asked  me  if  I  would  waive  the  part  to  I 
Marlowe,  who  had  been  making  quite! 
a  record  in  Capt.  Hawtree  and  char-  D 
acters  of  like  nature.  1  knew  Talbot! 
was  in  his  line  and,  as  my  salary  wan 
not  affected,  I  stepped  aside,  though  I 
I  was  notified  to  be  ready  to  take  theB 
part  of  Charles  during  Harry's  release.  I 
Boston.  J,  STUART  CLARKE/  k 

A  Press  Agent's  Impressions 
Told  in  Vers  Libre 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  two  prose  I 
poems  that  follow?  We  are  unable  to  I 
identify  the  periodical  from  which  they  t 
were  clipped. 

1 — THE  PRIMA  DONNA 
I    had   ordered    the    photographs   of   the  I 

prima  donna. 
They  art  loVely  and  beautiful  to  behold  and 

they  are  printed  before  me  In  a  maga-  I 

zlne. 

Her  madonna-like  face  sheds  radiance  on  i 

thfe  prospective  box  office  patron; 
He  la  dazzled  by  her  sun-like  head  of  hair: 
He    loses    his    heart    and    his    pocketbook  K 

when  he  glances  on  -  ;t  :  , 
I  felt  happy  that  I  changed  photographers,  n 
,  I  felt  that  my  discovery  of  a  new  artisan  | 

of  the  sensitized  plate 
Would  brins  glory  and  money  to  many,  j 
I  sit  by  the  rolltop  desk  and  pull  out  again  p. 

the  objects  of  my  pral3e*. 
The  telephone  bell  rings  and  awakens  mer 

from  my  reveries,  \ 
It  la   the   voice   of   the   beautiful    prima ( 

donna  herself. 
But  the  melodious  notes  the  critics  have  I 

praised   are  changed ; 
There  Is  a  raucous,  strident  tone  In  the 

voice. 

It  founds  like   the  rasping   bark   of  the 
harpies; 

j  "How  dare  you  use  those  terrible  photo- 1 
graphs?" 

"What  rto  you  mean  by  Insulting  myl 
beauty?"  I 

There  is  a  slam  down  of  the  telephonel 
recelTer. 

I"  turn  to  mv  work  of  writing  an  adver-I 
tlsement  about  the  prima  donna's  votce.l 

11 — F.\*E 

She  hnd  been  interviewed  at  all  possible! 
times 

And  sometimes  the  Interviews  came  at  ljn-1 

possible  ones. 
But  it  did  not  matter  to  her;  I 
As  long  as  the  stories  were  printed  andl 
her  name  was  spelled  correctly  | 
So  we  sent  a   photographer  to   the  hotelU 
one  day  t.  1 

To  take  pictures  of  her  In  her  drawing! 
room 

Ho  was  an  ungentle  photographer 
Who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  plcturesj 
f        of  young  women  ...  j 

Coming  into  the  harbor  on  shioboard.  and 
I        no  photograph  was  complete 
Without  legs  being  crossed  or  suchwise; 
But  she  did  not  mind  doing  eVen  that 
If  the  pictures  were  published  the  next  day. 
-He   took   a  great   numbre  of   her  In  her 
I       salon  .  '       .  .__ 

'  \nd  departed,  happy  at  the  day  s  bagging.  . 
A  great  International  disturbance  reduced 

all   the  space  available. 
A|d  no  photographs  were  printed  the  next 

Of  the  great  prima  donna. 
And  when  I  met  her  at  rehearsal  she  salo 

very  shortly, 
•'Je  ne  vous  pnrle   pas  plus"   ana  looked 

it  me  harshly. 
Was  1  to  blame  the  International  situation 
for  Interfering  with  her  pictures? 


ances  of  his  quartet  and  piano  qu.ntet  ^ewY,'^1^'  ;.ansZ  of  fashion 
Then  came  Mr.  Longy.  who  acquainted      how     wit n  v,  o  _  g 

us  with  many  ,  interesting  chamber  and  feminine  pi  jamas 
orchestral  works  of  his  countrymen 


enunine  pjjiiuiat.. 

i..,.,  «'«-^' >-•»-•••»  — •• Tbere  is  a  bedroom  at  the  top  of  tne 
arorks  of  his  countrymen.  rStT  avenue  house  in  "The  Kiss  Bur- 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing    I  i«h  axe  me  ™  ,„senuousn.ess 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  reor-  I  |J«j- 
ganized  and  under  Mr.  Monteux's  direc-  Fay 
tion.    Already  it  is  a  remarkable,  .or- 
chestra, although  the  men  have  played 
Dut    little    together;     remarkable  for 
euphony,  sense  of  proportion,  sensuous 
qtialitv  of  the  strings  in  purely  melodic 
passages  feeling  for  rhythm,  brilliance, 
plasticity.     Mr.   Monteux   tn  rehearsal 
has  proved  himself  the  conductor  for 
the  occasion.    May  his  successor,  Mr. 
Kabaud.  be  as  catholic  in  taste,  as  skil- , 
ful  and  sympathetic  as  an  interpreter. 

The  Evening.  Bulletin  of  Providence. 
B.  I.,  would  not  have  any  German  music 
played  even  in  the  bac»  room  of  a  topV 
flat.  It  is  moved  to  this  editorial  opin- 
ion by  aesthetic  as  well  as  patriotic 
convictions.  The  editorial  article  is 
headed,  "The  German  Music-Blight." 
It  is  deligntful  reading. 

It  appears  that  "the  average  man  and 
a  few  independent  observers  have  been 
telling  the  country  for  years  that  the 
|  'Germanic  craze'   was  smothering  the 
I  musical  taste  and  ta\ent  of  the  people." 

The  rest  of  us  were  criminally  deaf. 
I  We  had  ears,  but  we  heard  not. 

"Now   music,"   writes   this  close  rca- 


•The  charming  ingenuousness  of 
,y  Bainter  relieves  the  play  of  all  pos- 
sible complaint  of  trading  upon  tawdry 
imagination." 

Of  "Rock-a-Bye  BaDy  the  wnter 
said-  "The  comedy  is  broad  enough, 
goodness  knows,  but  there  is  nothing 
particularly  naughty  in  the  afternoon 
unfolding  of  the  plot  in  the  boudoir  of 
Zoie's  new  home." 

And  here  is  his  conclusion;  There 
may  be  other  current  attractions  with 
luxurious  bedroom  accommodations  m 
the-New  York  theatres;  but  for  a  change 
give  me  some  good'  romantic  garret 
such  as  we  used  to  know  in  Sol  Smith 
llussell's  time,  when  'A  Poor  Relation 
was  the  joy  of  the  provinces."  » 

A  history  of  the  bedroom  in  dramatic 
literature  would  be  entertaining  and 
edifying  reading.  There  are  tragic 
bedreoms,  as  in  "Othello."  "Cymbe- 
line  "  Heywood's  domestic  play,  "Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande."  Think  of  the 
countless  Palais  Royal  plays  with  joy- 
ous or  farcical  bed  chambers.  Even 
Mr.  Pinero  felt  the  lure,  but  his  yield- 
ing brousht  him  low. 


Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

The  Times  was  amused  by  "A  Week-  I 
End."  Walter  W.. Ellis's  new  farce,  pro-IB 

I  duced  at  the  Ufcgsway,  I^ondon,  Sept.  12.  f 
I  "It  Is  love  rTOt  makes  the  .world  go'f 
I  round,  and  in  farce  it  makes  men  hide  p 
f  under  tables,  or,  in  the  strange  case  of  k 
I  Mr.  Ernest  Thaslger,  burst  into  song  and  I 
I  piano-swumming. ,  Men  hide  under  tables  f 
'  in  order  that  theif  wives'  may  innocent-  k 
\  ly  push  the  tables  about  and  so  compel  f- 
R  the  men  to  era*  hither  and  thither  onf- 
all fours.    When  not  hiding  themselves  I 
they,  hide  their  'week-end'  companions  , 
in  other  people's  rooms  or  else  pass  themj 
off  as  cousins  or  nieces.     Their  wives! 
suspect    deception,     but    swallow  lies! 
,  ad  lib.,  and,  as  the  deception  leads  tol 
nothing  worse  than  tumbling  over  thef; 
furniture,    molality    is    happily  safe-l 
guarded.    For  a  Httle  variation,  the  men 
mimic  with  pn-i  ision  each  other's  antics 
t    They  are  pretending  to  be  secret  scrvleel 
agents,  and  these  are  understood  to  be! 
n  their  professional  rites.    But  ?ou  know; 
I  that  In  reality  they  are  observing  thel 
■  great  principle    f  symmetry,  which  ail- 
's pears  to  be  fun  l  invntalln  farce.  Mean- 
j|  while  Mr.  Tlvsiger  continues   to  hurst 
I  Into  song  and  plano-strummlng.     It  is 
Hall  right,  you  feel  sure;  it  must  be  all 
»l  right,  because  the  audience  is  convulsed  i 
■M  with  laughter.    And  It  is  pleasant,  any- 
how, to  see  Miss  Kate  Cutler  again,  be- 


?  This  Is  farce, 
i(s  purpose  effi- 


still  to  see  horT 
sense  of  style  mj'- 
Miss  Clare  Greet, 
but  why  speak  lo 
ami.  no  doubt,  'a 
■  iontly  enough." 

An  i(h  ertisi  ment  on  the  front  page  a 
low  dnvs  ;u  •  L'nusht  my  eye.  It  was 
from  our  olrl  frir.n.l  Mr.  R.  Northoolt. 
..ho  a.-.KS  for  letter;  by  or  concerning 
Sii  Henry  Bishop  "and  his  wives".  Ml. 
Northcott  is  wY^tlng  a  life  of  Bishop. 
Still,  another  cheery  optimist!  —  Daily 
Telegraph  (London).  There  may  be  let- 
t.  r>-  of-  Kmc.  Anna  Bishop  in  Boston. 
She  ran  away  with  x.  harpist  named 
Lochta-  went  over  the  world  and  spent 
much  lime  in  this  country. 

"Eyes  of  Youth"  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  was  produ.-ed  in  London  at  the  St. 
James's   on    Sept.    2,   with    Miss  Ger- 
trude Elliott  as:  the  heroine.   The  Times 
found  it  an  example  of  the  play  *sjjf- 
fected    by    the    kinematograph.  "The 
ease  with  whicli  pictures  can  be  flashed 
upon  a  screen  in  any  order  has,  for  in- 
stance    suggested    the    favorite  film 
sequence  of  the  heroine  (say)  subjected 
to  'visions.'    You  have  in  one  second  a 
Picture  of  the  heroine.  In  the  next  a 
picture  of  her  vision,  and  then  you  are 
flashed  back  to  the  heroine  in  her  old 
posture.    In  'Eyes  of  Youth'  this  film! 
effect  is  boi  rowed  for  the  stage,  wheref 
it  is,  of  course,  not  so  appropriate,  as 
the  scents  can  110  longer  be  instanfcane-. ' 
ously  flashed.    The  'vision,'  that  is  tol 
say.'  ceases   to  have  the  modest  pro- 
portions  of  an  v  episode  and   rivals  in 
length  and  imoortance  what  should  have; 
been  the  main  story.    Evidently  then, 
there  must  bo  sacrifice  of  those  primal! 
elements  of  drama-unity  of  impression^ 
and  crescendo  of  interest.   On  the  other! 
hand  there  la  gain  of  variety  and  oftf 
contrast."     The  Times,  on  account  off 
the  kaleidoscopic  "nature  of  the  enter- 
tainment,   took    little  Interest    in.  the! 
ultimate  fate  of  the  heroine.  "What,, 
does  interest  you  is  to  see  M-iss  Gertrude 
Elliott   playing   in   rapid  succession  a 
series    of    entirely    different  women- 
school    marm,    divorced    wife,    prima  I 
donna-and    differentiating    them   with  I 
remarkable   versatility.     Rather   unex-  I 
pectedly.  perhaps,  she  is  at  her  best  in  I 
the  most  violent  of  the  characters,  the  I 
'rampagious'  prima  donna,  but.^he  is  <■ 
wonderfully  effective  in  all  three." 

When  Charlie  Chaplin  comes  to  Lon-  » 
don  he  need  not  suffer  the  same '  in- 
ability  to  escape  recognition  as  was  the  f 
case  with  the  late  John  Bunny,  almost  • 
as  famous  a  film  star.    Poor  Mr.  Bunny 
wanted  to  enjoy  an  incognito  existence  j 
on  his  English  holiday,  but  it  was  im- 
possible.   He  went  to  the  Derby,  and 
everyone     whispered.     "There's     John-  | 
Bunny."    He  dined  In  restaurants  under 
the  tire  of  a  hundred   c,yes  watching 
every  mouthful  he  took.    But  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  so  much-  better  IDfAcing  off 
the  stage,  and  indeed  so  different,  t+iat 
lie   would    pass   as  an   Oxfo^  under- 
graduate  rather  than   as   the  world's 
greatest     laugh-maker.—  Londori  Daily 
Chronicle. 

•  Roxana  with  Miss  Doris  Keanc  was 
produced  at  Eastbourne,  Eng.,  Sept.  8. 

"The  interest  circles  round  a  young 
married  couple,  Jack  and  Roxana  Clay- 
ton, who  quarrel  and  part,  the  latter 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  pass  herself 
off  as  a.  widow.  Later  the  couple  meet 
and  are  reconciled,  only  to  separate 
again  shortly  afterwards  on  some  trif- 
ling pretext.  History  repeats  itself  on 
occasions  before  the  two 

down  to  a  state  of  wedded™ 
bliss."     Sir  Charles  Wyndham  bought^., 
the  play  abouj  10  years  ago  for  his  own 
and  Miss  Mary  Moore's  use. 

A  new  revue  at  the  Palace,  Londoner 
is  entitled  "Hullo,  America !"     A  newfe- 
war  play  by  Walter  Melville  is  "The 
Female  Hun,"  for  the  Lyceum.  Among, 
the  scenes  are  a  German  prisoners'  campi 
an  aerodrome  and  the  interior  of  a  Ger-f 
man  submarine.  , 

Frederick  Delius.  the  composer,  lentf. 
his  home  at  Grez  to  the  French  officers.  - 
stationed  in  the  neighborhood  for  the| 
duration  of  the  war.  He  is  living  irf 
London,  and  pnirposes  to  publish  seven'^ 
important  compositions. 

Mr.  Henri  Leon  Berger.  a  member  of.; . 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for'  281'  , 
years,  having  resigned  his  position,  is,- 
now  living  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  as  instructor', 
in  the  violin  department  of  the  Hart- 
ford   School    of    Music.      A    pupil  of- 
Charles  Dancla.  he  was  a  member  of- 
the  Colonne  Orchestra  in  Paris,  before - 
he  came  .te»  Boston.    He  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.    In'  Hartford  he  hopes  to 
organize  a  Quartet  or  Trio  to  give  cham- 
ber concerts.  '  0 

The  late  Mr.  Eugene  Stratton  used  .to 
tell  a  story  about  his  father-in-law.  the  ■ 
celebrafcefl  "Pony"  Moore,  of  the  Moore 
and  Burgess  Minstrels.  Stratton  thought 
he  was  worth  more  than  the  £5  a  week, 
which  was  the  maximum  that  "Pony" 
ever  paid  him.  "Leave  off  worryin'  me.  I 
Gene!  You're  in  my  will  right  enough!" 
Stratton's  name  was  in  Mr.  Moore's  will 
— as  one  of  the  executors. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

London  mourns-  the  putting  of  the 
71  ilharmonic  Hall  In  the  market,  and 


Chicago  Symphony  orchestra's  concorts 
are  these  pianists:  Mines.  Novaen.  Vera 
Kaplun-Aronson,  Xash  and  Messrs. 
Hofmann,  Bauer,  Levltzki.  Gabrllo- 
witsch,  Ganz.  Violinists:  Messrs.  Thi- 
baud,  Zimhalist.  Seidel,  Vidtts.  Singers, 
JWmcs.  Stanley,  Lashapska,  Arasiau; 
Messrs.  1  MeCormaok  and  Wen-enrath, 
Organist:  Joseph  Bonnet. 

Soloists  engaged  for  the  con 
the   Philadelphia   orchestra  arc  vi„v> 
Llten,  the  Belgian  actor  who  will  recite? 
to  Elgar's  music  the  war  poems,  "Le 
Drapeau  Beige"  and  "Le  Carillon"  by 
Emlle  Cammaerts;  these  singers:  Mmes. 
Teyte,  Matzenauer,  Frijsch,  Van  Dress- 
er, and  Edwin  Evans;  violinists:  Messrs 
Thibafid,  Seidel,  Zimbalist.  Rich;  Henri 
Casadesus,  viol  d'amour;  Hans  Kindler,  I 
violoncellist;   pianists:  .Messrs.    Cortet,  1 
Ornstein.      Gabrilowitsch,      Hofmann,  u 
Bauer  and  Mme.  Samaroff. 

Nico'aj  Sokoloff,  once  a  violinist  ef  trflsl 
Boston  Svmpnony  Orchestra,  later  con- 
d.ictcr  of  the  San  Francisco  Philftar- 
mcr.ic  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  been 
en'gaged  by  the  Musical  A'rts  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  to  organize  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  that  city. 

York  Rowen  has  won  the  1918  Ofcbbet 
competition  for  a  Phantgasy  for  viola 
and  piano. 

Irene  Ainsley.  a  pupil  of  Melba,  sings 
contnflto  roles  in  the  operas  at  the  Old 
Vic,  London— Oct.  3— Dec.  28. 

There  is  something  I  find  very  fas- 
cinating in  the  idea,  put.  into  concrete  i 
form  by  the  Uniied  States  government, 
of  utilizing  music  to  stimulate  war  work- 
ers in  production.    The  idea,  of  course, 
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nglv  eurtaH*its  o't 
fsowever.  cannpt  b( 
ns  atl old  pleasure.  Theoretically 

it.  is  r>  rraOilty;  nractlenlly  It  "has  al- 
rendv  provep  Itself  a  necessity  and  even 
ene  of  the  means  of  winning  a  nation's 
1  attics.  It  is  -well  known  how  that  in 
the  present  campaign  In  Fiance  the  in-  _ 
f  .'■  f,,v  i!t  b'e/ foiltlt  o'  one  English  officer 
oncerts  of  I  f,ilVe(i  hundreds  of  d>ad-bent  men  from  $ 
are.  Car!°i  capture  .-lii<  (iy-by  means  of  a  toy  drum  ■ 
fwMeh  he  '  "U'-ht  and  nlayed  liimself)  0 
and  a  penny  whistle  which  was  played  | 
In  o  n  :»  •  .  dr-^n-uH  till  the  »ipn  were  I 
marched  10  inlles  into  safety.  With  a  do- 
nation fo.  soidier  concerts,  kindly  sen* 
the  oilier  day  from  a  'man  at  general 
headquarters  In  Fram  e,  icamo  tho  re- 
mark: 'It  is  like  going  without  food'  to  H 
be  for  eight  months  without  music.'  In  t 
a  letter  which  reichod  io<>  I)  is  morning 
another  manw^ltes:  ^Uy  R-andsoh,.  who  I 
came  home  Seriously  wounded  and  wont  H 
'»'••  front  aa  iin  yesterday,  thl-t  that  it  ■ 
(!.  e.,  a  certain  concord  P?.d  bucked  him  I 
tfp  for  the  rest  of  the  war.'  These  are  I 
6P"  .i  r  ipKt  '"e.  s.t  per'i"ps.  hut  they  S 
might  be  multiplied;  and  a  straw  will  f, 
show  which  way  the  stream  flows.  Two  B 
in"  .-  >r,  fairiy  cleir  about  music  at  H 
the  momerf  there  is  a  new  vitality  dis- 
cernible  in  the  art  itself  and  there  is  a 
new  and  increasingly  urgent  neeu  ror  it. 
AVhen  a  nation  does  no  more  than  rise 
and  stretch  itself,  an  increased  circula- 
tion may  be  felt.  The  mii'ie  of  this 
stage  may  be  no  mora  than  that  of  a 
gigantic  yawn.  But  when  the  mind  of 
the  nation  realizes  that  a  huge  task  is 
thrust  uiion  it,  the  energ'sing  processes 
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Cautious  Comment 

(After  certain  notable  examples  i 

As  Halg  advances,  on  u  glut 
Of  victories  we  batten.    But  •   •  • 
Our  daily  task  feeing  now  to  fill 
With  prlronor*  our  cages,    still    •    •  » 
To  H'indc ntmrg's  untold  regict 
New  triumphs  mark  our  progress.   Yet   •   •  • 
Thanks  lo  our  tireless  staunch  endeavor. 
The  foe's  In  full  retreat.    However   •    »  » 
—  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Theda  and  John 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Miss  Theda 
Bara  would  appear  in  a  "photoplay"  as 
Salome.  We  may  be  sure  that  she  will 
sooner  or  later  be  seen  as  Mrs.  Potiphar 
in  a  version  of  "Joseph  and  His  Breth- 
ren," for  Miss  Bara  rejoices  In  Oriental 
costumes  for  the  boudoir  and  the  peo- 
ple see  her  gladly.  The  Salome  of  Miss 
Bara,  we  are  told,  is  the  Salome  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  learned  Jew,  not  the  necro- 
phagous lady  of  Messrs.  Wilde  and 
Strauss.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
"best  historical  guides"  have  been  fol- 
lowed^ in  staging  the  play;  that  the 
scenes  and  stage  business  are  strikingly 
realistic.  Yet  John  the  Baptist  is  pic- 
tured as  clean  shaven  and  is  seen  car- 
rying a  cross. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  John, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
prophet,  in  the  wilderness  and  In  the 
city,  was  conspicuous  for  whiskerage. 


is   as   old   as   the   hills.     Our  sailors'  fj  aro  app..4rent  in  every  vital  department 


chanties  are  an  example  which  leaps 
to  the  mind.    So,  in'  effect,  is  the  fami-^ 
liar    "Volga    Boatmen's    Song."  But 
America  has  gone  one  better — or  is  it  1 
worse?— in   that  it  employe  bands   for  ; 
the  stimulating   purpose,   in  some  in- 
stances, though  not.  in  all,  as  I  showed  j. 
the  other  day  when  I  referred  to  the  j  ■ 
Negro  machine  gunners  who  adapt  the 
rhythm  of  ragtime  to  the  machine-gun— 
the  ideal   and   the  material   cheek   by  \ 
jowl— eh?     Recently  a   band   was  em- 1 
ployed   in  a  state-owned  farm  Ih  the  c 
United  States  of  America  to  help  the 
soldiery  to  carry  wheat;  phonographs,/ 
or  as  wo  should  say,  gramaphones,  are  • 
stationed  In  each  department  of  certain  ■■ 
aeroplane   factories.     I  "am    told    that  | 
"every    number    is    a   military    march  ~- 
played  a  little  faster  than  usual,"  and  \ 
that    "no    slow   waltzes    are  played." 


These  processes  music  shares  to  a  pre- 
eminent decree,  probably  because  of  >ts 


factory!    We  should  import  more  and 
eveh  more  Sousa  for  our  own  use-  here.  | 


fqr,  if  we  adopted  the  plan,  I  fear  our 
workers  would  destroy  the  engines  of 
music  which  essayed  to  "stimulate" 
them  by  means  of  the  awful,  stuff  played 
by  most^Jf  our  bands  on-  the  march!— 
Dally  Telegraph  (London). 

An  anthology  of  harvest, songs  would 
prove  but  an  insipid  volume.  Those  few 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  called) 
are  hardly  worth  the  garnering,  either! 
for  song  or  sense.  Here  is  an  old1 
Leicestershire  chantey  trolled  on 
way  to  the  stackyai-J: 

Harvest  home. 
Lime  and  stone. 
We  want  water  and  can't  get  none; 
The  boughs  do  shake  and  the  hells  do  ring 
As  merrily  we  get  our  harvest  in. 


con»municative  nature.  It  is  not  only 
vita]  in  itself;  it  is  actually  a  vitalizing 
force.  And  the  simple  truth  seems  to  be 
that  an  awakened  nati/jn  «vill  always 
choose  to  sing  at,  Its  work.  And  will  be 
the  happier  and  the  more  ef flcient  tor  it. 

"if  tnese  things  are  true,  then  some 
rejuvenation  and  reorganization  of  musi- 
cal forces  are  needed.  Well-meaning, 
unskilled  efforts  of  amateurs  must  give 
place  to  organized  concerts  of  the  right 
kind,  controlled  by  the  best  available 
conductors  in  each  camp  district.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  good  choral  bo- 
cieties  should  equip  their  own  special 
camp-choir.  It  should  be  small,  skilled, 
and  mobile,  partly  modestly  professional 
and  partly  amateur,  armed  with  a  care-  j 
Imagine  the_  "Valse  Trlste"  and  a  motor  fy.  fully  prepared  series  of  suitable  songs— 

not  patriotic  effusions  about  enlistments, 
hut  homely  dittie's,   folk-tunes,  rounds 
and  catches,  sea-chanties,  a  few  songs 
frankly  solemn  and  even  religious,  oth- 
ers as  frankly  light-hearted  and  inconse- 
quent, such  as  the  delightful  'Bullgine': 
Tiuby  hey.  rig  a-gig.  in  a  jaunting-car. 
Ah  ho,  weyo,  are  you  most  doue, 
With  Eliza  Lee  'I 
All  on  my  knee, 

So  rleaj-  the  track,  let  the  Bullgine  run. 
"There  is  probably  nothing  more  re- 
pellent to  a  soldjer  than  an  evangelistic 
effort  disguised  as  a  concert  item.  Yet' 
the  most  moving  and  intimately  grave 
6onzs  are  listened  to  in  intense  silence 
at  almost  every  camp,  notably  one  par- 
ticular old  Negro  song  to  the  words: 
Nolwly  knows  the  trouble  I  see,  Lord, 
Nobody  knows  like  Jesus. 
"A  ••oncert-party  must  not  fear  to  sing 
their  hearts  into  the  chosen  songs  with 
some  recklessness,  though  it  seems  tcj  - 
involvoj  th3  sacrifice  of  a  cherished  reti  ?.' 
a  ence.     One  of  our  small  choir's  hapH 
I  piest  performances  was  an  auxiliary  one;; 
given  to  a  few  Scottish  soldiers  on  a" 
railway  station.    They  were  billeted  ir 
the  waiting  room  and  rewarded  us  with  , 
two  or  three  delicious  hot  potatoes  froic 
a  steaming  pot  on  the  fire. 

"No  program  should  be  without  choral 
songs,  and  those  in  which  the  men  can" 
join  with  little  trouble:  nor  should  it  be 
without  skilled  solo  items  in  which  th-^y 
cannot  possibly  joint  but  only  admire. 
A  well-played  Bach  movement  for  violin 
alone  will  always  succeed.     The  ideal 
program  se«ns  to  be  that  which  com-Lj 
bines  finished  workmanship  with  homely 
Simplicity.    Every  number  must  be  alivttffl 
in  its  own  order;  in  other  words.  rele-P 
vance.  -  rhythmic   momentum,    a  child-. 


th 


Filial  Reverence 

A  second   lieutenant  of  the  line  in 
Ji  France,  aged  20.  wrote  to  his  father, 
aged  4j,  in  the  City: 

"Well,  good-by-ee.  Old  Beau.  Take  care' 
of  yourself,  and  when  they  rope  you  in 
under  the  new  scheme,  and  you  come 
out  here,  as  you  probably  will.  ' because 
you  are  always  in  the  pink,  J  will  try 
and  get  you  a  cushy  job  as  my  bat) 
man." 

"In  the  pink"  is  intelligibly  a  shorten- 
ing- no  doubt  of  "in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion.'" but  how  about  "cushy"?   As  we  I 
write  we  are  far  from  any  slang  die-  ; 
tionary. 

Who  will  interpret  this  Australian 
slang?  "Remember,  I'm  'yer  cobber,' 
blokes,  and  I'll  give  you  the  good  'oil.' 
That's  dinkum."    Just  what  is  "dink- 

um"  ? 

To  go  back  to  the  English  boy's  let- 
ter to  his  father.  How  different  the  I 
tone  from  that  of  the  young  New  Eng-  I 
lander's  address  in  the  Forties,  when  he  I 
was  expected  to  begin  his  stilted  letter.  [ 
"Respected  Sir.''  Yet  when  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  first  saw  his  son  after  a  1 
br.ttle  in  the  civil  war.  the  words  were:  1 
"How  are  you,  boy?"  "How  are  you,] 
dad?"  This  familiarity,  when  reported,! 
shocked  some  readers. 


A   Worcestershire   songlct   has  more 
reason  for  its  existence,  though  all  such 
appear  to  be  mere  children's  doggerel: 
We've  ploughed  and  we've  sowed, 
We've  reaped  and  we've  mowed. 
And  never  a  load  have  we  over  throwed 
Hip!  hip!  hurrah! 

»—  London  Dually  Chronicle. 
Soldier  Audiences  and  Program 
Well  Suited  to  Them 

Dr.  H.  Walford  Davles  wrote  for  the 
London  Times  an  article  in  which  he 
gave  his  experience  of  the  needs  and 
opportunities  for  music  in  Jjfitish  camps. 
The  aiticle  was  written  when  the  pros- 
pects of  the  allies  were  not' so  bright  as 
they  are  today,  but  what  Dr.  Davies 
thien  wrote  is  pertinent  today. 

"Soldier-audiences  taken  as  A  .whole 
seem  to  differ  from  average  pre-war 
audiences  in  vitality  and 


They  have  a  finer  vitality,   and  wh 
would  be  called  Jess  fine  manners.  But 
the  latter,  If  analyzed,  prove  to  "be  the 
result  of  two  qualities  invaluable  in  an 
audience—  sincerity  and  communicative- 
ness.    Camp   audiences    affect   neither  rt  song 
indifference  nor  artificial  keenness.     If  v 
they  are  bored  they  will  sometimes-even 
do  the  performers  the  blunt  kindness  of 
rting  a  better  tuiie  among  themselves.  ' 

Lt. 


mannei*«*a  like  imaginative  appeal.  i."itellig:ble  mel 
at  o 


ody,    and   the   color,    light   and  shade, 
which  distinguish  every  genuinely  musl-K 
cal  utterance  must  all  have  their  place. 
Incidentally,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask, 


one 
sons, 
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contribute 
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womTei-s  whether  it  will  become 
home  of  a  cinema.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  new  halls  that  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  St.  James's  Hall  and  Prince's 
Hall.  * 

A  mandolin  found  at  Lens  had'  been 
const!  ueted  by  a  German  soldier  out  .of 
it.(=e  articles:  Buttons,  an  officer's  re- 
volver,  a  dirk  handle,  a  comb,  the 
handle  of  a  toothbrush,  a  piece  of  alr- 
wood  and  a  portion  of  a  trench 


On   one   occasion    when    this  occurred"' 
the  choir  performing  at    the  'mpmentf 
deftly  switched  off  their  own  piece  and 
took  up  that  of  the  audience.  Merri-J 
ment.  responsiveness  and  the  spirit  of 
give  and  take  were  established  by  this* 
means,  and  an  attempt  of  one  soldier  to 
start     another     verse     was     instantly  I 
silenced.    In  such  breezy  sincerity  music  I 
thrives.   Such  a  spirit  ensures  that  every 
note  shall   say  something  and  say   it  r 
relevantly.    Experience  of  it  spoils  one 
for  anything  short  of  it;  and  looking  ' 
back  it.  Is  now  easy  to  see  that  th* 
natural  apathy  of  a  prosperous  and  un- 
hungry  public  had  brought  a»  discourag- 
ing deadness  into  the  average  audience  j- 
whieh  in  its  turn  fostered  an  artificial  j-; 
display  among  performers.     It  inay  k- 
hoped  that  both  the  deadne  is  and  ttie  a 
display,  both  the  blase  audience  and  the  £ 
pampered  artist,   are  to  die   with   the  I 
war.    But  music  itself  seems  scarcely  to  I 
Ir--  e,  begun  to  \\\e.^p 


Woolf  Solomon  Joel,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  celebrated  S.  B.  Joel,  some- 
what overcome  by  wine,  played  cards 
with  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Chapman  in 
London,  and  having  lost  £3500  or  so  was 
guilty  of  squealing.  Messrs.  Doyle  and 
Chapman  were  therefore  indicted  for|'j 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  and 
with  conspiring  to  contravene  the  Gam-  j 
ing  Act. 

And  why  do  we  refer  lo  this  far-away  i 
trial?  Because,  as  it  appears  in  the  ac-J 
count  published  in  the  Times,  Mr.  Wfll-l 
iam  Edward  Doyle,  aged  46,  has  assured  I 
Lt.  Joel  that  he  was  educated  at  Har- ' 
vard  and  that  his  father  was  mayor  ofS 
Boston,  Mass.  This  statement  convinced, 
Lt.  Joel  that  Mr.  Doyle  was  to  be  trust-; 
ed  at  cards.  The  lieutenant,  who  holds 
a  commission  in  the  flying  corps,  had , 
never  visited  Boston,  and,  of  a  confid- 
ing nature,  was  unduly  impressed. 


Down  in  a  Coal  Mine 

The  Welsh  miners  refused  to  eat  mar- 
garine.   For  the  refusal  they  were  bit- 
terly reproached,  but  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  margarine  as  a  substitute;  in- 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  pits  it  loses  | 
all  resemblance  to  butter,  whereas  the 
genuine   article   keeps   its   shape  and 
flavor  for  a  long  time.   Others  say  that  | 
the  miners  struck  because  their  cheese 
ration  was  cut  down  by  the  Food  Con-  • 
t  roller;  and  cheese  is  "the  only  staple 
article  of  food  that  will  keep  in  good  ' 
condition   below   the    surface    of  the 

Hearth."     Meat,   offered   to   them,  they 

i  said,  wag  of  no  use. 

']  Margarine  has  beeik'called  by  an  Eng- 
lishman "one  of  thW  minor"  horrors  of  ; 
•  the  war."  We  well  remember  when  j 
U  "oleomargarine"'  first  came  into  the ' 
j  market;  what  injurious  remarks  were ' 
i  made  about  it.  We- wish  that  we  could  I 
(also  remember  the  parody  of  Swinburne; 
]  by  "Lewis  Carroll"  that,  inspired  by ; 
J  oleomargarine^  appeared  in  PuncU.  It, 
I  began: 

I/>,  I  <am  she  whose  nameless  name  to  utter  Y 

Strong  men  are  weak! 

And  it  ended: 

Choose  me  c!henp  churn-ehild  of  tbe  chaste 

cheesemonger, , 
And  try  a  pouud.  ' 

AVas  not  an  early  trade  title  of  mar- 
garine, "margearine"  ?  Many  mispro- 
nounce the  word,  so  many  that  the  say- 
ing of  the  late  Dr.  Harris  comes  to 
miad:  he  did  not  dare  to  pronounce 
"paresis"  correctly  lest  his  patients 
should  think  him  ignorant. 

We  read  that  the  word  "margarine" 
comes  from  the  Greek  "margaron." 
I  pearl,  gome  say  it  was  suggested  by 
"the  pearly  hue  of  the  Hakes  of  fat 
which  the  French  discoverer  found"; 
others  that  it  is  in  French  a  misapplica- 
tion of  a  chemical  term  from  the  Greek 


1  Let  us  ponder  the  golden  rule  of  the 
llate  Sir  George  Reid  for  the  attainment 
of  old  age: 

"I  have  aimed  at  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  when  confronted  by  a  for- 
midable obstacle  I  Have  first  tried  to 
knock  it  over:  failing  this,  to  get  round 
If  if  not,  then  under  if,  and  if  all  *.hese 
manoeuvres  failed  I  Have  been  content 
to  lie  down  in  its  grateful  shade,  laud- 
ing it  as  a  beautiful  blessing  in  dis- 
guise." 


'  In  Frederick's  Time 

A  phrase  that  vexes  some  is 


'History 


Reaches  us,"  yet  what  boy  in  the  '60s 
Idid  not  spout  in  school  on  "speaking 
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May"  the  speech  in  the  Corinthian— or  as 
[tome  sav,  .\  sialic— style,  beginning:  "I 
Kpeal  10  history.  Tell  me  thou  rev- 
■rend  chronicler  of  the  grave--"? 
iAn  English  journalist,  noting  that 
■Frederick  the  Great  enrolled  prisoners  of 
war  for  various  purposes,  wonders 
jrhether  Germany  will  follow  his  exam- 
ple in  other  respects. 

'At  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years's  war 
his  great  generals  had  fallen,  hosts  of 
ifficers  had  disappeared,  the  lands  were 
(ntilled,  the.  seed  corn  was  eaten,  and 
len  hunted  men  for  food.  Or.e-sixth  of 
ae  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
Jead;  the  only  laborers  in  the  fields  were 
pWpmen  and  girls,  and  these  wellnigh 
■Srishing  Of  starvation.  The  very  eattle 
ifor  food  and  agriculture  were  swept 
■way  by  famine  and  disease.  Ten  per 
Kent,  of 'the  whole  population  were  dead. 
(Selection  and  rejection  of  men  for  the 
armv  were  impossible,  and  at  the  close 
Mia.  "fighting  ranks  induced  whole  bat- 
talions of  deserters  from  the  other  side, 
Sr  prisoners  captured  in  the  war." 

Wheat  and  Quiversfull 

Mr.  Jose  T.  Henao  wrote  to  the  Public 
ledger  of  Philadelphia  in  praise  of  his 
fcountry,  Colombia,  and  its  department 
(Of  Antioquia  in  which  he.  has  his  home. 
I  "Its  inhabitants,  the  'Antioquenos'  are 
[the  strongest  and  better  built  o>f  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Colombia;  its  women  are 
[the  most  beautiful;  the  families  are  the 
Post  numeious;  twelve  children  to  a 
Smily  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  arc  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  V  know  of  the  case  of 
a  family  having  thirty-three  children. 
Bt  this  prosperous  county  wheat  is  used 
(Mily  to  a  very  small  extent." 
I  A  correspondent  quoting  from  Mr. 
Henao's  letter  asks:  "lias  food  and 
drink  an  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily Was  the  old  Xew  England  family 
Size  due  to  the  use  of  West  India  goods, 
rum.  etc°  lias  Mi-.  Herkimer  Johnson 
looked  into  this?" 

5  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  undoubted- 
ly discussed  the  effect  of  potatoes,  oy- 
sters, eringoes  and  celery  on  the  hu- 
Snan    frame,    but  •  our  correspondent 
should  not  wait  for  the  publication  of 
Jlr.  Johnson's  colossal  work.    He  will 
I  find    interesting    matter    in  Buckle's 
"History   of   Civilization   in  England" 
and   in   the  works    of    the  ingenious 
l.ut  depn  -  ing  Malthus.    "Other  things 
remaining  equal,",  says  a  deep  thinker, 
"the  food  of  a   people  determines  the 
Increase  of  their  number."   Large  fam- 
ilies in  New  England  were  due  perhaps 
to  the-harshness  of  the  climate  rather 
than  the  rum  and  molasses  of  the  West 
Indies. 


An  Earlier  Influenza 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Bowen's  Vioston  Xews  Letter  and 
City  Record  i  Boston,  1S26)  is  the  follow- 
New  York,  Feb.  21,  1S:!G.  The  influ- 
enza rages  here  beyond  all  description. 
The  symptoms  with  all  are  alike.  The 
eyeballs  are  so  sore  as  hardly  to  discern 
anything,  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
back  and  limbs,  sore  throat,  and  head 
very  much  stuffed — After  a  day  or  two 
a  rheumatic  pain  ensues,  which  last3 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  subsides. 
Very  few  children  are  attacked  with  it. 
F"The  Influenza — It  is  stated  that  not 
less  than  20,000  persons  were  affected 
•with  this  complaint,  at  one  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia. YV  ^regret  to  learn  that  it  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 

Sty."  8. 

.  Dedham 


■Sun 

Accordingly  tbe| 
•iouenee  is  this:  The  exposure  of  the. 

breast  is  (at  least  with  those  who  ini-j 

liatcd  the  fashion)  an 'erotic  lure;  this 
is  a  sin;  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death"; 
this  is  literally  true  in  this  case  unless] 
the  speedv  and  radical  treatment  is 
taken  wlrieh  not  many  women  are  will-j 
ingtodo.  ; 

One  of  the  few  things  wc  know  about' 
cancer  is  that  it  results  from  long-! 
continued  irritation,  especially  from 
sunlight  on  unaccustomed  parts,  and  so, 
for  instance,  mammary  cancer;  treat-l 
ment  as  above  gives  immunity  in  90  perf 
cent,  of  the  cases  (see  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  Aug.  1.  1918,  at 
page  151).  Since  such  treatment  is  rather| 
rarely  taken,  is  this  a  sequence  where 
really  J'the  punishment  fits  the  crime'  " 


Host  n 


CilAULES-EUWARD  AAli. 

A  Tribute  to  Chubb 


philosophers  discussed  all  the  problei 
of  the  universe.     But   I   noticed   that  J! 

there  were  three  subjects  to  which  the  j 
conversation  turned  unfailingly,  as  anf 
automobile  to  a  telephone  pole,  women,!1 
horses,  and  politics.  •  And  long  experi-l 
ence  has  convinced  me  that  these  are! 
the  three  great  subjects  of  human  in-1 
terest.  I .  have  lately  been  rereading!  i 
Homer,  and  I  find  that  this  poet  of  thel 
world's  springtime  in  his  immortal  Iliad  I 
deals  with  these  three  great  primal  sub- 
jects — women,  horses  and  politics;  foi 
war  is  only  a  department  of  politics 
Women,  horses  and  politics!  these  con- 
stitute the  grand  trilogy  ot  human  in- 
terest. 


«,,ier  whether  he  is  or  Is  not 
"a  retail  department,   dry  goods,  BP 
ci«\tv    clothing  and  furniture  Store  tri 
imv-'  such  as  should  conform  to  the 
f„        r.iY  hours  prescribed  for  these 
of  toilers  and-under  favorable 

^:%Zrs7o\Z  lor  shops)  it  would 
have  been  a  simple  n*"«t|  W  80 
briefly,  but  the  qualifications  «»£  J 
have  quoted  seem  to  *  «£  we~ 

possible  that  not  alWetai.  dea lers  were 

Boston. 


5— Why  has  the  practice  of  serenading 
a  newly  married  couple  fallen  into  in 
Quotable  desuetude?  Is  it  because  mar 
A  inouie  10  viiuuu  rlage  has  lost  some  of  its  solemnity  ana 

iXewa  item:  "Mr.  C.  It.  E.  Chubb,  }■  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  union  for 
1  ,        hfe,  but  as  a  contract  which  can  be  ter- 

hosc  purchase  of  Slonehenye  was  long  mlnated  at  pleasure?   The  last  serenade 

 I  .9-1         iJl  .J*   .'  1  J  I.  rm  n        XI  n  rl  r>    .    /I11fll<      T        Vl\  >  1  i       1  V  I  1  1  1 )  1  -        in         '    I  .  '.     ■         t  i         .  „  .  —  _        1   4  Ann 


m  derided  (tiul  criticized,  has  made  over 
I  that  antiquity  to  the  British  public; 
j  thus  carrying  out  his  original  inten- 
I  Hon.'') 

I      All  »!P,  for  C  If.  K.  Chubb! 

A  toast—drink  it  down— glub-glub! 
The  man's  no  scrub 
And  it.ry  far  from  being  n  flub 
To  give  up  bis  Stonehease  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  h:td  nevci-  ceased  to  snub 

y       Ana  luu 

It  into  the  mild-mannered  Mr.  Chubb, 
l  or  huvins  stoiieiiencre  in  the  tlrst  place. 

I  (Tbo\  whatever   in   Tophet   a  "Stonebengc" 
might  be 

j  Would  puzzle   some   Britishers,  <Uke  it  from 
ine!) 

You  hnvo  to  drub 

•Some  people  over  the  noddle  "with  a  club 
To   make   them   see   a    thing.  Otherwise 
they'll  grub 
H  t    Alon?  in  the  dark,  until  they  stub 
I   ,   Their  toes  over  it.   And  so.  Mr.  Chubb. 
9  Who  had  other  "rocks"  and  didn't  need  these, 
9  And  wftose  only  desire  on  earth  was  to  please, 
Was  much  affected — 
In  fact,  quite  dejected — 
■  To  find  linrespee.tfrt  the  plan  he'd  erected; 
y  His  purpos^juwpected,  ids  offer  re.leeted- 
5  And  arguments  cogent,  too  many  to  mention. 
1  Were  Deeded,  to  quiet  the  roars  'if  dissentlon 
1  And  matte  elenr  the  scope  of  his  pious  inten- 
tion. 

Over  here  in  the  Hub 
We  appreeiate  Chnbb, 
For  his  good  work  In  conservation, 
Tho'  It  took  him  four  years 
I  To  silence  the  jeers  ■ 

I       That  arose  from  all  over  liis  nation. 

.        But  that's  quick,  for  the  British, 
Who  never  were  skittish 
Nor  sudden  in  making  their  mind  up; 
N'ow  they've  got  It,  at  last. 
You  can  bet  they'll  hold  fast - 
And  here's  a  good  place  for  a  wind-up! 
i     Brookliuc.  \y.  C.'  T. 


I 
I 


What  Discussion? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.  I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
get  an  amanuensis  to  copy  some  of 
JBentley's  diary  in  order  that  the.  discus- 
laiqn  which  began  in  your  columns 
some  months  ago  might  be  settled;  but 
in  theso  days  of  war  and  pestilence 
amanuenses  seem  to  have  disappeared 
Wholly.  But  Bentley  is  good  stuff,  and 
'■1  therefore  refer  you  to  '  The  Diary  of 
1  William  Bentley,"  ^)ume  1,  pages  Si 
land  4!.  I  think  the  Dr.  Priestly  men- 
tioned was  he  of  whom  Johnson  said, 
•He  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing."  MIKROS. 
I-  Newburyport. 

We  do  riot  recall*  any  discussion  in 
which  Mr.  William  Bentley  or  Dr. 
Priestly  figured.  What  was  it  about? 
'There  have  been  so  many  things  cussed 
.-and  discussed  in  this  column  by  earnest 
I  seekers  after  te-rewth  that  our  memory 
,  fails  us.  - -Ld. 


White  and  Red 

As  the  World  Wags; 

'  The  white,  horse  and  ruddy"  girl  story 
runs  back  for  thousands  of  years 
land  needs  a  treatise  and  not  a  slick- 
KT  Shorter  and  of  more  present 
[Interest  is  the  whife  and  red  over 
the  breastbones  of  our  "chickens," 
'so  freely  exhibited;  their  low-cut  gowns 
fshow  that  they-  chests  are  rapidly 
[bleaching  out  except  an  angry  red 
["blotch  (at  the  apex  of  the  decolletage), 
Ijte-hlrh  did  not  tan  and  which  refuses  to 
(Wcome  white.  This  is  due  to  a  curious 
I  deficiency  of  pigment  cells  in  this  region, 
la  survival  of  the  long  distant  period 
LWhen  our  four-footed  ancestors  had  this 


Notes  and  Queries 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  an  inconstant  reader  of  your  de- 
partment I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  Solomonic  wisdom  of  the  editor, 
and  like  the  Queen  of  Shcba  of  old,  I 
■  now  come  to  prove  him  with  hard  ques- 
"j  tions.  v  . 
I    1— Can  you  make  plain  to  me  the  dif- 
I  ference    between   an   infectious  and  a 
I  contagious  disease?    I  have  consulted 
I  all    the   authorities    at   hand  (Hoyle's 
I  Games,   the  Marquis  of  Queensberry's 

I  Rules),  and  the  more  I  read  the  more 
(J  bewildered  I  become.  So  far  aa.  •  can 
Imake  out  a  contagious  disease  is  a  dls- 
|ease-you  batch,  and  an  infectious  dis- 

,  ease  is  a  disease  that  catches  you.  Am 

II  correct?    What  has  the  New  Oxford 
^  Dictionary  to  say  on  the  subject? 
j    2— Do  you  attribute  any  signifcance  to 

H  the  theory  that  the  spread  of  Spanish  in- 
^  fluenza  is  due  to  the  widening  zone  of 
•  prohibition?  I  have  heard  the  theory 
I  advanced,  and  it  seems  reasonable.  In 
!|  nature,  whenever  the  balance  is  dis- 
turbed, we  suffer  in  consequence,  as  for 
£  Instance,  where  the  song  birds  are  killed 
"off,  there  is  an  increase  in  insect  pests. 
SRum  and  molasses  in  olden  times  and 
I  whiskey  and  quinine  in  our  own  were  re- 
garded as  excellent  prophylactics.  The 

■  system  became  so  fortified  by  constant 

■  use  of  these  beverages  that  disease 
Igerms  could  find  little  lodgment. 

HI  3— Why  do  men  no  longer  whistle? 
■When  I  was  a  boy  whistling  was  a  com- 

■  mon  accomplishment.    It  was  not  con- 

■  fined  to  the  fnanly  ser,  but  occasionally 

■  you  would  find  a  girl/vho  whistled.  And 
I  the  spectacle  of  a  pretty  girl  pursing 

up  her  lips  to  whistle  a  merry  tune  was 
one  calculated  to  banish  care  and  sad- 
ness, #  There  Is  no  finer  music  on  a  crisp 
autumn  morning  than  whistling.  And 
yet  it  is  10  years  since  I  have  heard 
a  man  whistle. 
4— When  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  one 
Isummer  in  a  country  store',  and  the  ex- 
'  perience  was  worth  a  year  in  college. 
My  duties  consisted  in  opening  the  store 
mornings,  sweeping"  out  the  peanut 
shells  and  other  traces  -of  the  previous 
evening's  revels,  waiting  on  customers 
when  they  would  stand  for  it,  and  de- 
livering goods  on  a  wheelbarjjpw.  My 
pay  was  $1.50  a  week.  On  rainy  days 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  community 


e  last  serenade 
-  remember  in  this  town  was,  in  1902, 
when  the  boys  cracked  the  Methodist 
bell  by  theie  vigorous  ringing.  Some  of 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  boyhood 
cluster  around  these  old-time  serenades, 
when  we  were  uncertain  whether  we 
should  be  received  with  a  charge  of  bird- 
shot  or  invited  In  to  a  feast  fit  for  the 
gods,  consisting  of  apple,  mince  and 
pumpkin  pies,  with  cheese  and  hot  cof- 
fee and  doughnuts  with  hard  cider.  Can- 
not Herkimer  Johnson  and  Dr.  Crockett 
regale  us  with  tales  of  serenades  in 
which  they  participated? 

RODERICK  RANDOM. 
Hampton,  N.  H. 

1— Contagious  diseases  are  transmitted 
by  contact  with  the  diseased  person:  di- 
rectly by  touch,  or  indirectly  by  use  of 
the  same  articles,  by  breath,  etc.  Infec- 
tious diseases  are  produced  by  no  known 
or  definable  influence  of  A  upon  B,  but 
where  common  conditions,  climatic,  ma- 
larious or  other  condition  are  chiefly  in- 
strumental. This  is  what  a  doctor  told 
us.  We  do  not  swear  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  distinction. 

2_Prohibition  is  too  sad  a  subject  to 
be  lightly  discussed.       ,"'  ,. 

3  Men  still  whistle;  we  regret  to  say 

scmetimes  in  street  cars  and  offices,  not 
solely  outdoors.  \Our  milkman  whistles, 
as  in  ballads  and  old-fashioned  comic 
Operas  the  milkmaid  sang.  President 
Wilson  recently  whistled. 

4  Schopenhauer,  at  the  table  d'hote  of 

the  Frankfort  Hotel,  where  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining,  complained  that  the 
officers  never  talked  about  anything  ex- 
cept women  and  horses.  Mr.  Johnson 
assures  us  that  it  Nickerson's  store  at 
Clamport  the  talk  is  chiefly  about  wom- 
en, quohaugs  and  politics. 

5  The  serenades  were  too  often  mali- 
cious, ironical,  cruel.  We  read  of  one 
occasionally  and  rejoice  when  the  bride- 
groom brings  out  the  family  shotgun. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  a  sympathetic  nature 
and  would  not  join  a  riotous  crew. — Ed. 


OtA'  fj 


make  an  undying  appeal  to  the  layrr 
"I  have  always  wanted  to  be  'escom 
on  something  or  other.  And  to  1 
out  upon  the  passing  shoSv  from  bet 
•lraillioned  windows'!  What  rapture  I 
would  be." 


which! 


Machine-Made  Poetry 

As  the  World  Wags: 
j    As  to  typewritten  poetry,  of 
'  Dryasdust  of  Dedharh  whites  in  a  recent 
j  issue,  would  it  be  to  inquire  too  curi 
.ously  to  ask  if  the  decline -of  poetry 
<in  these  our  days  is  not  due  to  thel 
widespread  use  of  the  typewriter?  Does]§ 
not  the  modern  slump  in  poetry  date 
Ifrtun  the   coming  of  this  mechanical 
jcontrivanc?  Has  not  machinery  struck 
■a  blow  at  all  the  other  arts,  and  does 
not  this  hold  true  of  poetry  also?  And 
is  not  that  latest  literary  product,  free, 
verse,  the  legitimate  expression  of  a 
generation    accustomed   to    having  its 
poetry  hammered  out  on  clicking  keys 

There  are  people,  it  is  [rue,  who  hold 
that  Shakespeare  himself  °™e*  *™ 
vised  a  typewriter,  because  he  makes 

Hamlet  close  his  letter  to  °P,neliaO 
The  words,  "while  this  machine  » ^to 
,him"-but   other  commutators '  a*serx 
ft  that  the  machine  Hamlet  nations  was 
$  a  horseless  vehicle  invented  by -t*f .hue- 
band  of  Mistress  Kord  of  «»e  Merry 
I  Wives     of     Windsor"  and     Used  try 
Shakespeare  when  taking  lJJPto. 
BaCon  to  be  p^operl ^crypt^a^ed. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Belated 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Ordered  by  the  health  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston  that,  beginning  Tues- 
day Oct.  S  1918.  until  further  notice, 
retail  department,  dry  goods,  specialty, 
clothing  and  furniture  stores  and  shops, 

^Referring  to  the  above  cryptic  an- 


On  the  Farm 

We    have    neglected    the  farmers 
ft  shamefully,  but  here  is  news  from  Eng- 
'  land  that  should  interest  them: 

A  bright-eyed  girl  of  Hertfordshtre.- 
aged  16.  milked  1»  cows  in  125  minutes. 
A  farmer's  daughter,  asked  what  the 
rate  should  be,   answered:     "A  good 
.  milker  will  manage  10  cows  an  hour-my 
I  sister  does,  but  I  find  eight  an  hour 
I  enough."    It  seems  that  the  «ra- 
Uion.  the  "stripping,"   »  a  |K 
'  block  to  the  novice,  while  the  expert,  m 
'  wm  then  get  pints.    In  Northampton^ 
I  shire  "strap"  is  as  common  as    strip  , 
!  to   draw  ?he   last   milk   by   pressure  r 
I ,  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  ■ 
I    "Strap  her  well  before  you  leave  her  ■ 
■j  Are  cows  that  are  nearly  dry  and    te  d  l; 
t\  little  milk  ever  called   "strappers     in », 
'   Massachusetts?  .  aV 

'    The    English    are    again    concerned  i 
I  about  the  matter  of  selling  eggs  by 
weight,  and  its  effect  on  choice  of  hens,  g 
"Experiment  has  shown  that  the  heavl-  I 
est  eggs  are  obtained  from  Light  Brah-  | 
*  mas!fveraging  28  os.  per  dozen;  whilst  I 
.Black  Langshans  and  Plymouth  Rotks  H 
I  come  next,  with  eggs  turning  the  scale  ■ 
)  T£  os  per  dozen.    Single-comb  Brown  1 
1  LeghornsT  White  Wyandottes.  and  Buff  I 
:  Cochins  can  be  depended  on  for  eggs! 
welghtag  between  21%  and  23%  ounces  a  ( 

d°"nd  the  running  blackberry  is  fit  tol 
adorn  the  parlor  of  heaven."  An  araa-  ■ 
teur  picking  on  the  hills  of  Surrey  drew  I 
up  his  balance  sheet  for  one  day  I 
"Expenses-:  Fare,  4s.  6d  ;  tea  Is.,  olnt-I 
ment  for  gnat  bites  and  nettle  stings.B 
"d  •  new  umbrella  cover,  10s.  6d.;  re-| 
niacin*  stained  handkerchief.  94.1 
scratched  boots  and  wear  of  clotheeJ 

^•^comelrom  2%  pounds  at  controlled] 

price,  10d-  „ 
Debit  balance,  19s.  'd- 

Given  in  Baptism 
South  Staffordshire  is  noted  for  curi-l 
ous  Christian  names.  A  list  is  publishedl 
in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  Amongl 
them  is  Amanda,  which  does  not  strlkel 
a  New  Englander  or  a  southerner  as  anl 
I  unusual  name.  It  has  a  pleasing  sound| 
Meaning  "lovable,"  it  is  often  contract-l 
ed  to  "Mandy."  But  what  is  to  be  saidl 
of  Amperie,  Zenova,  Ambrozine,  Kim-j 
barra  and  Pathrna? 

!    The  Living  Church  found  these  names 
in   the   catalogue   of   a   girls'  college: 
Golde   Mae,    Eura,    Arvilla,  Kathryan.1 
Plva   Melba,  Izer,  Neva,  Ramona,  Ma- 
belle'  Vidah,  Esta.  Millis.  Mayme,  Ma-, 
ble  'Arthetta,    Lilyan,    Bulah,  Arbita,! 
i  Narmie,  Ara,  Jonnie,  Roxa,  Zuelienne, 
1  Zurelle  '  Vanja,  Mote,  Corenna. 
3    The  Living  Church  was  thus  reminded 
I  of  the  Irishman  assisting  at  a  baptism, 
I  "who    when  he  heard  the  godmother 
I  answer  'Hazel'  to  the  question  as  to  the, 
i  child's  name,  broke  forth:  'For  the  love 
lofTfiven!  the  whole  kalendar  is  full  of 
'  the  names  of  blessed  female  saints,  and 
\  they   do   be  callin'   the   baby   after  a 
i  nut!'  "    The  writer  adds:    "To  invent 
I  fantastic  labels  for  pet  dogs  may  be 
i  allowed-  but  human  beings  ought  not  to 
'  be  put  on  that  level.    So,  misspellings 
of  familiar  names,  Christian  or  family, 
seem  either  undignified  or  ignorant,  now 
when  fixed  spellings  have  been  accepted: 
Can   some   one   explain   Ga  Nun  and 
]  U'Rell,  both  of  which  variants  intrigue 
me  ?' '   >    "  ^^md^^^^&^M 

apoleon  said  of  ciphers:    ".To  matter! 
what  language  they  are  always  de-  ] 
|  ciphered."    He  paid  600,000  francs  for  a 
master  key,  composed  of  deciphered  dis- 
patches.   "By  the  help  of  40  pages  of] 
that   work   any    cipher   ever  invented 
could   be   deciphered,"   he  said.  Bis- 
marck constantly  changed  the  ciphers 
used  by  his  assistants,  for  he  thought 
that  "the  secret  of  the  cipher  could  not 
be  preserved  by  any  ingenious  means  of 
locking  it  up.  A  curious  cipher  was  used 
Jjry   the   romantic   villain  in  Mortimer 
tjcollins's  fantastical  novel  "Squfre  Sll- 
1  Chester's  Whim."    This  by  way  of  pre- 
clude to  a  letter  received  some  time  ago. 


Cryptography  « 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
secret  messages  being  transmitted  to 
1  Germany   through   seemingly  harmless 
3  letters  brings  to  mind  other  forms  and 
-  instances  of  the  use  of  cryptography. 
The  art  datos  back  to  the  early  days 


history:  |T 


was  probably 


of 


riglr 


system 

iit.ed  oy  tho  Jews  occurs  in  Isaiah  vtl. . 
•  '.  where  Taboal  is  written  for  llem- 
nlia.li.    There   is  another  In  Jeremlnh, 

xxv.MK,  which  is  merely  an  Inversion 
of  the  alphabet,  so  Babel  was  given  as 

Sresliack  to  conceal  the  prediction  from 

tho  uninitiated. 

Plutarch,  In  the  life  of  Lysander,  de- 
scribes an  artiflco  employed  by  Spartan 
generals  called  scytal.  In  Julius  Caesar's 

qnarta  elementorttm  littera  "d"  took  tho 
place  of  "a,"  "e"  of  "b"  acd  so  on.  This 
method,  and  a  similar  one  used  by 
Augustus,  made  only  a  slight  advance 
beyond  the  Semitic  original. 

Considerable  literature  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  beginning  with 
"Polygraphia"  (1500),  written  by  John 
Tritaemius  Abbot  of  Syonhelm.  A  table 
given  jn  "De  Magia  Universali"  (167G)  by 
Klrcher  and,  Schott  is  the  base  of  many 
modern  telegraphic  codes.  Much  was 
written  on  cryptography  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  the  art  becoming  quite 
fashionable.  The  most  interesting  figure 
in  its  history,  Francis  Bacon,  wrote 
them.  In  the  "Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing" he  considers  cryptography  to  be  a 
part  of  grammar.  His  own  famous  code 
was  bl-literal,  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet being  formed  by  various  combina- 
tions of  "a"  and  "b."  This  of  course 
|Would  be  easy  to  decipher,  tout  Bacon 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  two  fonts  of 
:type  so  that  the  system  could  be  se- 
cretly used  in  any  ordinary  page  of 
printed  matter.  From!  his  knowledge  of 
Bacon's  cipher  Ignatius  Donnelly,  the 
American  essayist  and  politician,  in 
['The  Great  Cryptogram"  (1887)  advanced 
the  theory  that  Shakespeare's  plays  con- 
tain a  cipher,  which,  If  Interpreted, 
would  prove  that  Bacon  was  the  author. 
In  the  "Bi-Literal  Cypher  of  Francis 
Bacon,"  published  in  1900,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Gallup  sought  to  apply  this  cipher  to  the 
early  Shakespeare  folios,  in  which  more 


of  coal, 

in 


as  In  New  England  son- 


their  pocket  a  horse  chestnut 
against  rheumatism,  or  children  wear 
necklaces  of  amber  to  shield  them  from 
I  the  lightning  stroke,  also  from  bleeding 
at  the  nose.  We  have  known  only  one 
burglar,  ".Red"  Leary,  a  mild-mannered 
man,  courteous,  modest,  well  Informed. 
We  have  been  told  that  many  burglars 
are  devoted  husbands  and  fathers,  ex- 
Pert  collectors,  true  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful, given  to  reading  standard  litera- 
ture In  their  leisure  moments.  That ! 
they  are.  as  a  rule,  men  of  fine  taste  is  i 
shown  by  their  unwillingness  to  strip 
many  rooms  of  hideous  ornaments. 

That     discriminative     burglars     and  f 
heroic  soldiers  are  alike  superstitious  • 
is  not  surprising.    English  folk-lorlsts 
ilnd  in  the  burglar  and  his  bit  of  coal 
a  survival  of  ancient  fire  worship.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  Insist  on  this.  Men  of 
action  are  perhaps  more  superstitious 
than  the  amiably  weak  and  irresolute. 
As  keen  business  men  sometimes  con- 
sult a  clairvoyant  or  a  drawer  of  horo- 
scopes, so  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.— he  told 
us— is  unhappy  when  he  sees  the  new 
moon  over  his  left  shoulder;  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  pass  under  a  lad- 
der; he  is  disturbed  when  he  spills  salt 
at  table;  he  is  careful  In  the  putting  on 
of  his  shoes  and  stockings. 


"To  Consecutive  Fourths" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 
^Mildly  interested  in  the  letters  about 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "America, 
the  Beautiful" — '"beautiful,"  applied  to 
America,  strikes  me  as  namby-pamby. 
I  am  surprised  that  no  member  of  the 
Browning  Club  of  Boston,  if  It  still 
exists,  has  quoted  a  line  from  "Mr. 
Sludge.  'The  Medium,'  "  in  recommenda- 
tion of  a  musical  improvement  there 
suggested.  All  those  who  cannot  sing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  it  now 
stands  may  welcome  the  emendation. 

Mr.  Sludge  is  telling  how  music  may 
come  through  him  from  the  spirit  world  ; 
how  Beethoven,  brimful  of  music,  pours' 
out  through  Mr.  Sludge  a  thirty-third 


than  one  kind  of  type  is  used.   But  the  sonata. 

absurdity  of  the  results  is  admitted  even  i|   Comes  from  the  hopper  as  brand-now  Sludec 


nought  else,  the  Shakers'  Hvmn  In  G, 
natural  F.  or  "The  Stars  and  Stripes' 
con«>cutlve  fourths. 
Boston.  ST.  JOHN  MONTGOMERY 


with 
set  to 
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by  Baconians;  without  alterations  they 
revealed  impossibilities. 

kmong  other  well  known  methods, 
some  highly  complicated,  is  that  of  hav- 
ing the  words  of  the'  secret  message 
placed  at  regular  intervals  throughout 
a.  whole  composition;  of  reading  diagon- 
ally or  vertically;  and  of  using  stencil 
plate  through  which  only  the  words  of 
the  message  could  appear. 

Samuel    Pepys  invented 
graphic  alphabet  mentioned  in  his  diary;  ■ 

Thackeray  gives  an  example  of  a  cer-  i"  t„'t  t  r  1°  thlNew  York  Tlmes  tells 
tain  method  in  "Esmond";  and  Poe  I  Lf°  7Jr , \  a?  ?les-  new  doctor  had 
writes  well  on  tho  subject  in  "The  Gold  iZ  »  apP°1lnte(J. to  a  station  commanded 
Bug"  ^'a,by  a  domineering  colonel,  who  was  in- 

Thereneed  be  little  fear  of  giving  sug-  n^L        e""Ie  ,h'3  °Klcera  in  Public- 


The  Proper  Title 

There  was  a  heated  discussion  at  the 
porphyry  over  -the  proper  form  of  ad- 
dressing a  paymaster  or  a  physician  in 
service;  whether  in  introducing  him  to 
a  crvoto-  fl  Stra^er'  one  snou'd  give  him  his  mil 
i  his  dla'ry;  '  la7,l  L6:  ?!        °*y  '^n"  "E'  N' 


German  diplomat. 
Watertown, 


B.  C. 


L  om 


i 
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St.  Jeromo  thought  that  Jeremiah  gave 
the  name  "Sheshach"  to  Babylon  out  of 
caution,  not  to  provoke  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  was  then  besieging  Jerusalem.  Hie- 
ronym,  in  Jerem.  XXV.    Some  say  that 
Sheshach  was  a  deity,  the  moon,  wor- 
shipped chiefly  at  Babylon;  but  does  not 
"Sheschach"  in  Hebrew  mean  "bag  of 
linen?"   Julius  Caesar  wrote  in  cipher, 
when  there  was  need  of  secrecy  in  let- 
ters, to  Cicero,  and  other  letters  to  his 
friends  concerning  hi3  domestic  affairs. 
Caesar  Augustus,  writing  in  cipher,  put 
"bh  for  "a,"  "c"  for  "b."  and  so  forth; 
and  "aa"  instead  of  "z";  but  he  did  not 
adhere  to  orthodox  spelling  in  any  case, 
believing  that  "wo  should  write  as  we  it 
speak"— to  quote  Suetonius.  Bacon,  men-  t 
lionmg  ciphers  of  letters,   alphabets  • 
words,  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  dou- 
bles, etc..  says  that  the  virtues  of  those  ' 
to  be  preferred  are  three:  "that  they  be 
~iot  laborious  to  write  and  read;  that 
:hey  be  impossible  to  decipher;  and  in  ' 
some  cases,  that  they -be  without  sus- 
picion." He  further  says:  "The  highest 
degree  whereof  is  to  write  omnia  per  ' 
omnia;  which  is  undoubtedly  possible 
with  a  proportion  quintuple  at  most  of 
the  writing  in  folding  to  the  writing  in-< 
folded,  and  no  other  restrafnt  whatsoev- 
er.  This  art  of  ciphering  hath  for  rela-  ' 
tive  an  art  of  deciphering,  by  supposition  ) 
unprofitable,  but,  as  things  are,  of  great  : 
use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers  were  well 
managed,  there  be  multitudes  of  them 
which  exclude  the  decipherer.  But  In  re- 
gard of  the  rawness  and  unskilfulness  of 
the  hands  through  which  they  pass,  the 
greatest  matters  are  many  times  carried 
in  the  weakest  ciphers."  It  is  surprising 
that  "B.  O."  does  not  mention  Mr.  Will, 
lam  Booth's  elaborate  and  learned  treat" 
is6  or.  cryptograms.— Ed. 


The  names  of  the  little  wooden  dolls 
that  as  mascots  protected  Parisians 
from  Big  Bertha  and  the  bombs  of  raid- 
ing Gothas  are  Nenette  and  Rintintin. 
They  married  and  their  baby  is  named 
Radado.  French  soldiers  have  been 
saved  by  them  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, so  that  villagers  in  Picardy  buying 
red.  white  and  blue  wool,  manufacture 
these  mascots  for  the  troops. 

Across  the  channel  a  burglar,  so  those 
on  intimate  terms  with  followers  of  this 
industry  assert,  carries  as  a  charm  a 


-sive  than  the  wording.  The  doctor  re- 
plied: "Well,  colonel,  the  President  and 
even  Congress,  can  make  a  captain  and 
major,  and  even  a  colonel,  but  they, 
none  of  them,  can  make  a  doctor.  Sup- 
pose you  just  call  me  'Doctor,'  and  be 
done  with  it." 


"Wheeze" 

He  had  thought  that  "wheeze"  was 
in  theatrical  slang  a  word  meaning  a  , 
peculiar  trait  or  trick  of  manner,   a  I 
peculiarity  in  "business."   "Old  wheezes  j 
and  gags."   But  an  English  naval  writer 
says  that  the  word  "wheeze,"  meaning 
clever  idea  or  notion,   has  been  in 
Wcommon  use  in   the  British  navy  for 
Hover  30  years,  and  he  does  not  believe" 
("that  the  navy  took  the  word  from  the  ' 
(theatre. 


When  Mr.  Antonio  Scotti  was  here 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
m  the  spring  he  talked  of  going  about 
the  country  with  a  small  company  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  Leoni's  opera. 
"L'Oracolo."  Another  short  opera  was 
to  be  performed  with  this  musical  ver- 
sion of  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  It- 
is  now  positively  announced  that  Mr. 
Scott:  w:ll  carry  out  his  intention  in  the1 
.spring  and  fall  of  1919.  The  other  opera 
will  be  "Cavalleria  Rusticana.''  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  comedy-opera  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose,  something  to  send 
the  spectators  home  In  a  cheerful  state 
of  mind,  say  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne," 
in  which  Mr.  Scotti  gives  a  polished 
i>erformance  of  the  husband  that  objects 
to  cigarette*^!  his  wife's  mouth. 

''Mr.  Scotti  wrill  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting L'Oracolo,'  lie  himself  declares, 
bince  in  addition  to  an  excellent'  vocai 
part,  the  divelseeper's  role  gives  him 
what  lie  considers  his  greatest  acting 
opportunity." 

Now,  the  music  of  this  opera  is  neg- 
lfgible;  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is  that  it  seldom  interferes  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  drama.  It  was  the 
drama  itself,  with  the  admirable  per- 
formance by  Mr.  scotti.  Mr.  Didur,  Miss 
Easton  and  the  others,  that  made  a 
deep  impression  in  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  not  the  vapid  music-  of  Leonl.' 
Does  anyone  that  heard  that  perform- 
ance remember  three  measures  of  Le- 
oni's music?  No  one  that  saw  it  can 
forget  the  scene  in  which  the  tragedy 
took  place,  or  the  actors  that  took  part. 


Puccini;  he  has  not  the  dramatically 
[musical  invention.    Some  time  ago  the 
music  critic  of  the  London  Times,  con- 
sidering opera  in  general,  referring  es- 
pecially  to   "Madamn   Butterfly,''  said 
that  what  gave  It  e.  first  pla-x>  was  the 
acting;   what  kept  it  there  wan  the 
n:  i:  i- .    "For  tones  can  never  In  them- 
selves call  up  the  images  of  what  vc 
experience   by   sight   and    h-.-irlng:  all 
they  can  do  is  to  take  the  feeling*  We 
have  about  things  we  see  and  hear— or. 
as  in  a  song,  our  memories  of  such  feel- 
ings—and raise  them,  as  it  were,  to  a 
higher  power.     All   depends,   then,  on 
the  experience  being  a  vivid  one.  '  An 
opera  Is  at  least  a  play;  until  it  is  thai 
It  is  nothing,  and  the  music  Is  only  Wis- 
Jointed  fragments  of  sound  or.  at  best, 
a  scries  of  popular  'selections.'    It  Is  of 
no  use  to  begin  at  the  other  end,  to 
perfect  the  singing  or  the  orcfidstra^aml 
'topo  that  luck  or  enthusiasm  will  pro- 
vide the  acting.   They  will  provide  some, 
hut  not  enough.    There  will  be  no  sol- 
idarity, no  individual  responsibility,  no 
bending  of  the  endeavor  of  each  upon 
an  object  understood  by  all;  and  in  the 
.'ibsencc-  of  this  the  music  will  fall  to 
pieces."  , 

Th<.    London    critic  Contrasted  this 
opera  with  McCunn's  "Jeanle  Deans," 
as  revived  by  tho  Carl  Rosa  Componj . 
"Of  'Jeunie  Deans,'  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  would  be  better  never 
to    lave    read    'The    Heart    of  Mid 
Lothian';  it  Is  distressing  to  the  fibres  \ 
lof  the  mind  to  have  Scott's  magic  thus 
j  malt  i  ialized,   obvious  as  the  dramatic 
necessity  for  it  may  be.    But  it  is  also 
in  the  end  disastrous  to  the  play;  it  is 
impossible  to  act  a  Davie  Deans  who 
I  has  lost  his  true  Cameronian  flavor,  an, 
Effie  who  has  become  p.  mere  case,  a 
Dumbiedykes  who  lacks  the  humour  of .,' 
half  knowing  that  ho  lacks  humour,  or 
a  Staunton  who  is  not  allowed  to  suffer 
In  pursuit  of  his  wild  visions— all  this 
apart   from   tho   fearful   bathos  of  a 
signed  arid  sealed  pardon  brought  on  a 
white  horse  by  a  Jeanio  whose  skill 
did  not  so  beyond  her  'five  and  twenty 
n-.ilo  and  a  bittock'  on  foot.    .Such  a 
plot  offers  an  occasion  rather  than  a 
Inspiration  for  music,   and  the  musk 
accordingly  is  incidental,  not  vital." 

Elsewhere  the  critic  of  the  Times  once, 
said-  that  singing  and  listening  require 
more  practice  than  one  believes;  "it  is,  : 
not  easy  to  look  and  listen."  We  all 
felt  this  when  "Coq  &'  Or"  was  per- 
,  <  formed  here:  but  in  this  instance,  spec- 
I  '  facie,  dancing,  the  pantomime  of  the 
comedians,  and  the  music  and  the 
musical  performance  were  all  alike  ad- 

■  inirablc.  Even  in  less  engrossing  operas, 
uj  w  e  all  of  us,  as  the  reviewer  of  the 
i  ll  Tim<  s  puts  it,  fix  the  attention  as  long 
fjj  as  it  lasts  on  some  one  facet  of  the 

|  brilliant,  and  miss  the  others. 

''That  leads  to  two  wrong  views  of 
opera—the  view  that,  as  people  do  not  I 

■  habitually  sing  morning  salutations  or 
I  evening  confidences  to  one  another,  it 
M  is  ridiculous  for  them  to  do  so  on  the  , 
I  stage,  or  fhc  view  that  the  music  is 
«  everything  and  the  plot  is  there  only 

to  give  a  reason  for  it.   We  only  gradu- 
I  elly  drop  these  one-sided  views  as  wo 
'  get   experience.     Meanwhile,    opera   at  1 
l  Its  best  is  the  only  adequate  presenta- 
1  tlon  of  reality  plus  emotion." 

The  critic  of  the  Times  has  written 
entertainingly  about  opera  for  several 
^1  years.    Late  in  1910  he  discussed  it  in 
|  connection  with  the  war  and  tlic  self- 
S,1  entertainment  of  the  British  prisoners 

■  at  Ruhleben.  "Least  of  all  would  ono 
F|  expect  to   have  opera   in   these  days. 

Opera,  as  we  once  knew  it,  was  at  heart 
«.  sham,  though  a  beautiful  sham.  It  was 
a  borrowed  thing,  and  as  such  it  stood 
1  'in  tho  way  of  progress  on  native  lines. 

■  The  language  was  foreign,  not  because 
|  the  singers  were  often  foreigners,  but 
because  the  audience  liked  it  so.  It 
was  expensive,  partly  because  it  cannot 

■  j  altogether  be  cheap,  and  partly  be- 
:  cause  to  take  a  box  for  the  season  was 

,  a  convenient  form  of  hospitality.  It 
a  was  often  a  one-man  show,  because  we 
|  seldom  reach  tho  height  of  looking  at 
Ha  work  of  art  as  a  whole.  We  have 
>  never  taken  oper*  seriously.  Tho  word 
^Itself  was  not  on  people's  lips,  except 
SI  to  name  certain  kinds  of  hats,  cloaks 
I  and  glasses." 

What  demands  this  critic  makes  on  I 
'-jthe  future  composer  of  English  opera! 
|  "Our  drama  must  not  bo  smothered  by 
jthe  music,  and  our  music  must  speak 
| a  language  we  understand.    We  demand 
I  further  that  what  Is  sung  should  be  ad- 
mirably  sung.     Hence   the"  vogue  of 
Italian  opera  in  the  last  century.  We 
may  abuse  the  system,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  its  cause.    The  true  remedy  is 
j  to  raise  the  standard  all   round  and' 
'  gradually    to    grow    these  superlative 
singers  here,  instead  of  having  to  ac- 
|  cept  them  as  visitors.    Lastly  we  value 
I  humor;  not  a  bludgeon  nor  a  rapier 
point,  but  that  alert  and  patient  temper 
Mhat  makes  something  of  the  losing  side 
and  does  not  press  the  winning.  Our 
I  folksongs  have  no  barbaric  splendor  in  • 
them,  but  they  are  not  trivial;  they  are 
sensitive  but  not  sentimental,  pastoral 
but  not  insipid.    They  move  with  the 
eass  and  grace  of  the  strong:  their  ten- 
derness is  not  languid,  nor  their  mirth 
boisterous.  We  want  a  music  as  change- 
able, as  our  sky  and  as  constant  as  our 
sea.   Its  laugh  must  have  a  serious  side 
and  Its  terrors  a  funny  one." 

And  yet  last  March  this  London  re- 
viewer had  no  illusions  about  English 
singers  in  opera.  The  English  amateur 
in  the  prison  camp,  acting  in  opera, 
could  not  really  feel  like  an  Egyptian 
general,  or  a  student  of  the  Latin  quar- 
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1 1«*.  or  a  Getsita.  ••»•,  >■  hip,  ana  we  reel 
like,  humor-stiickeu  Englishmen."  The 
-eviewer  noted  two  well-known  defects 
-*  the  English:  "They  are  tongue-tied, 
and  they  never  know  what  to  do  with 
their  hands.  The  boy's  solution  is  to 
put  them  in  his  pockets  and  the  man  e 
to  make  play  with  a  cigarette;  these 
devices  may  have  their  use  in  'Boheme  ' 
but  they  are  of  little  help  in  'Tristan.' 
Tho  difficulty  Is  accentuated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  depend  at  present 
entirely  on  foreign  operas  and  have  U 
imitate  gestures  which  do  not  com< 
natural  to  us.  Our  conception  of  ges 
ture,  indeed,  is  at  what  might  be  callec 
the  onomatopoeic  stage;  we  have  no 
raised  it  to  a  language  like  the  French 
or  reduoed  It  to  a  science  like  th. 
'  Indus;  we  do  not  know  the  Rusv  ■ 
convec'Iona,  anj  we  paiou.,  «-s tlm. 

employ  the  Japanese.  Since  we  cannot 
J  get  rid  of  our  hands,  we  ought  to  learn 
I  how  to  move  them.  On  the  other  hand. 
|  wo  know  how  to  walk  without  slouch- 
ing, how  to  stand  and  sit  with  dignity 
and  modesty,  and  how  to  laugh;  we 
learned  It  in  games.  Instead  of  wearing 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  an  Englishman 
buttons  up  his  enthusiasms  under  his 
coat.  For  him  'the  essence  of  bliss'  Is, 
like  the  boys  In  'The  Lantern-Bearers,' 
to  know  'in  the  privacy  of  your  fool's 
heart  that  you  have  a  bullseye  at  your 
belt,  and  to  exult  and  sing  over  the 
knowledge.'  And  on  his  back  is  a  wal- 
let of  good  sense;  he  laughs  at  pose  and 
bad  taste,  "at  the  snob  and  the  pedant. 
'Our'  opera  will  find  scope  for  these 
traits,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
maudlin  decadents  or  unbalanced  quix- 
otics." 

As  for  the  English  language,  though 
it  lacks  "the  precision  and  grace  of 
French  and  the  purity  and  sonority  of 
Italian,  It  yields  to  none  in  wealth  and 
pithiness,  in  tenderness  and  strength." 
Walt  Whitman  called  it  the  language  of 
the  proud  and  melancholy  and  those 
that  aspire. 

Some  say.  even  In  Boston,  that  orches- 
tral concerts  in  these  times  are  a  mere 
luxury,    that   no    right-minded  person 
wishes  to  go  to  a  concert  for  his  per- 
sonal relaxation.    This  was  said  in  I>on- 
I  don  when  the  prospects  of  the  allies 
|  were  far  from  being  bright.    The  an- 
swer was  that  music  i--  a  necessity;  it 
will  come  back,  however  much  it  ma- 
be  driven  out  with  a  pitchfork,    "it  Is 
possible  to  make  good  music  with  much 
simpler  machinery  than  that  demanded 
hy  a  really  full  score.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  orchestra  keeps  manv  things 
Koine  besides  itself:  to  abolish  it  is  M 
abolish  much  of  the  less  showy,  but 
more  genuine  enterprise  mentioned  nbove 
i chamber  music,  recitals).    Music,  like 
other  things,  must  have  a  focus  or  it 
falls  to  pieoes.     The  word  'relaxation' 
cither  begs  or  answers  the  question  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
If  it  describes  a  frivolous  or  desultory 
attitude,    no   musician   will  admit  the 
truth  of  tho  statement;  and  if  it  means 
a  taking  (he  strain  off  muscles  of  the 
mind  that  have  been  on  the  stretch  all 
(Jay,  no  one,  musician  or  other,  will  dis- 
pute that  truth.    Or  perhaps  the  grava- 
men Is  the  hint  of  selfishness  hi  the 
word  'personal.'     But  there  is  nothing 
selfish  in  sitting  Jown  in  the  evening  to 
the  piano  or  in  collecting  friends  for  a 
trio  or  quartet,  or  in  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  listen  to  music  so  made ;  still 
less  is  there  any  selfishness  in  paying 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  provide  music  gratis. 
The  hesitation  arises  also  in  part  from 
the  fear  of  what   people  may  say  or 
think  ;  but'  that  reduces  the  reason  for 
not  going  to  a  concert  to  the  level  of  a  (, 
certain  reason  for  going  to. church.  Last- 
ly, people  think,  perhaps,  that  artists 
might  now  he  better  employed.  Prob- 
ably all  those  that  can  b<?  employed 
have  gone  long  ago:  some  of  them  come 
back,  indeed,  in  khaki ;  but  there  must 
be  few  who  are  not  ready  to  go  a«  soon 
as  the  call  comes,  and  meantime  thev 
had  better  stick  to  their  last." 

To  go  back  to  Mi.  Scotti  and'  "L'Ora- 
colo."  an  opera  in  which  the  drama  is* 
wholly  the  thing:  tire  li.Velto  leads  one, 
tc  lgnory  the  music.  Not  long  ago  ;ho 
London  Daily  Telegrrpli  published  nui 
article  "Concerning  Libretti"  in  which 
tho  writer  ascribed  the  failure  of  British 
opera  up  to  the  present  time  to  the  ap-! 
palling  weakness  of  th«  libretti,  not  en- 
tirely to  the  defects  of  the  composers.' 
<»lio,  practically,  have  no  choice,  for  "it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  anv  one 
with  anything  better  to  do  and  the  least 
ability  for  doins  it,  should  waste  his 
time  on  the  writing  of  operatic  libretti  In 
tho  present  condition  of  affairs  here. 
A  more  unpromising  occupation  It  would 
be  difficult,  to  find,  for  whoever  lakes  it 
up  does. so  in  the  practical  certainty  that 
the  livelihood  of  his  ever  being  pjjd  tor 
his  work  is  remote  in  the  extreme. 

"The  result  is  that  the  composer  is 
driven  to  adopt  oneof  twocourscs:  cither 
he  writes  his  libretto  himself  or  he  gets 
a  friend  with  plenty  of  spare  time  and  a 
j  certain  talent  for  versification  to  write 
!  one  for  him.  either  of  which  may  be 
likened  to  calling  in  the  ironmonger 
when  one  has  measles.  For  the  writing 
of  libretti  is  surely  a  very  special  branch 
of  a  highly  specialized  art.  It  requires 
a  sense  of  the  stage,  a  knowledge  of  Its 
practicabilities,  literary  talent,  an  under- 
standing of  music  and  an  acquaintance 
with  what  the  public  wants,  and  whyi  ft 
a  composer  or  his  leisured  friend  should 
expect  to  combine  all  these,  diverse  cle-  ' 
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were  represented  by  Iheir  rcvTweTS 
gooa  men  pnd  true,  at  the  comedy 
"Roxana,"  brought  out  at  the  Lyri 
.Theatro  Sept.  IS,  after  It  had  beei 
played  at  Eastbourne.  The  Tlmee,  do 
scribing  the  comedy  as  "a  hvely  iitti 


■ 


As  ii  con- 
llish  operatic 

 lad  vantage  of 

•Ing  the  audience  and  not  giving'  the  a 

'poser  a  chance.  Opera  is,  or  should         "  ilful  woman  and  he 

Anisic  and  drama  In  combination,  auu  °ciw^n  u.  „  . 

if  the  latter  fails,  the  former  Is,  at  first,  second  and  only  husband,  thougn 
best,  very  severely  handicapped,  the  play  will  be  popular  both  tor  it 
wants  to  see  long  and  turgid  I  own  ^ko  and  because  Miss  Doris  Keant 
;  heroes  of  past  ages. 


It  i 
husy 


spite  of  and  not  In  any  degree  on 
it  of  their  subjects.  Scores  of 
»sers.  however,  have  followed  in 


nid 

ver 


nave  ibeen  unabic  to  carry  it  off. 
jy  setting  tho  audience  yawning 
sthelr  tales  they  put  them  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  music.  To  keep 
m  touch  Willi  Die  needs  and  wishes^ 
of  the  public  is  just  as  much  the! 
duty  of  the  composer  as  it  is  of  tho  noy-| 
ellst  or  t'.ic  painter,  and  what  the  public 
emphatically  wants  Is  stories  that  live 
and  strike  true,  stories  that  concern 
emotions  which  they  know  themselves 
Mid  which  they  can  understand.  Look! 
at  Puccini's  operas— the  intensely  hu-| 
ru:n  'Boheme,'  the  moving  tale  of  "Rut-1 
torfly.'  the  more  melodramatic  but  very! 
enthralling  'rosea'— great  successes  all 
of  them,  as  well  they  deserve  to  be.  Andf 
has  not  Carpentier's  'Louise'  owed  not* 
a  little  of  its  success  to  the  appeal  of| 
its  simple,  human  story?  Of  roursej 
{hero  are  exceptions,  but  it  will  be| 
found,  on  the  whole,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  i'  Is  the  operas  In  which 
the  human  element  is  most  pronounced 
that  arc  the  most  likely  to  live,  just  as 
the  popularity  of  'Figaro'  l(as  far  out- 
lasted that  of  tho  no  less  beautiful 
•Magic  Flute.'  " 


the  part  of  Roxana 

of   ''jokes    some  of  them  very  neat 
1  ones" ;  but'  towards  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tsteps,  but,  not  being  Wagners,  j  m^  act  ..Mr  Hopwood,  the  aulnor,  lost 
, ,,„.>;, :,.  in  rirrv  it  off.  tilth  |n  his  own  power  of  keeping  the  m- 
toreat  on  the  level  of  comedy  and  flew 
for  help  to  something  -stronrer'-what 
is  commonly  called  a  'bedroom  scene  - 
though  It  took  place  in  the  lady  s  ele- 
gant dressing  rooni." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
did  not  like  tho  play  and  was  not  en- 
thusiastic over  Miss  Keane  s  perform- 
ance.   Saying  that  Mr.  Hopwood  e  ex- 
travagant story  and  grotesque  charac- 
ters might  pass  easily  In  farce,  the  re- 
viewer finds  that  the  theme  touches  at 
ipolnts  on  the  border-line  of  seriousness, 
irit  is  precisely  here  that  the  author  re- 
fuses to  do  himself  and  his  work  justice 
(by  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  outrageous 
pranks  witth  his  characters 
engrailing  them  to  (Tie  level  of  stage 
puppets."   The  reception  of  Miss  Keane 
the  reviewer  says,  was  a  purely  personal 
tribute,  for  her  acting  was  not  beyond 
criticism.    The  play  creates  "a  sense  of 
repetition,  a  feeling  that  we  get  no  for- 
warder in  a  series  of  incidents  of  which 
the  end  is  plainly  foreseen."    The  play-; 
wright  gives  curious  examples  of  howi 
an  English  gentleman  will,  on  occasion, 
behave  toward  his  wife.    "He  may,  for] 
instance,  lock  the  door  of  her  sitting 
room,  peremptorily  refusing  her  egress] 
until  she  agrees  to  admit  him  to  the. 
privacy   of   her   bed-chamber."  Basil 
I  Sydney  took  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Moreland,    Roxana's    husband.  "Both 
rattled  off  their  parts  with  a  fine  air  of 
■   sayetv,   but   neither   at  any  moment 
,j  quite  "succeeded  in  capturing  the  true 
P  spirit  of  comedy.' 


Mr.  Clapp  Tells  the  Story  of 
"Love  for  Love"  in  This  Country 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Some  time  ago  the  question  was  raised: 
in  the  Sunday  Herald  as  to  the.  date  of 
the    first    performance    of  Congreve'sl 
comedy  of  "!x>ve  for  L<ove"  in  Boston,! 
gh~d  1  was  asked  to  examine  my  records. 
The.^e  record-*  do  not  show  that  it  was 
^fbver  performed  here. 
1  The   first  oerformance  in  New  York 
was  at  the  Fiist  Nassau  Street  Theatre, 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Kip  (now 
Xassau)  street,  between  John  street  and 
Maiden  Lane.    The  first  season  at  this 
house  opened  in  March,  KiP,  and  Con- 
greve's  play  was  acted  during  this  sea- 
son. This  was  21  years  after  the  author 
had  died.   rich,   leaving   HOflOO   of  his 
fortune  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  so  valued  the  "lienor  and  pleasure 
Of  hie  company"  when  he  «vas  living 
that,  as  the  next  best  thing,  she  sat  of 
an  evening  with  his  wax  figure.  The 
first  performance  on  any  stage  of  "Love 
for  Love"  was  at  th^  theatre  in  Little 
I  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  VSo.  when  it  was 
given  v.  ith      cast  which  included  Bet- 
-lerton.    Do',*get,   Mrs.    Braeegirdle  and 
Mrs.  Barry.    Hogget,  who  had  the  part 
of  Ben,  made  the  hit  of  the  piece,  but 
;.!1  the  parts  were  so  weli  taken  that 
It  ran  for  13  days  successively,  a  most  ( 
remarkable  proceeding  for  that  time. 
After  its  performance  in  Nassau  street 
I  the  play  was  not  seen  again  in  New 
-  York  until  March  1.  1S3I,  when  it  was 
;  acted  at  Wallaek's.  Lyceum  Theatre  for 
the  benefit  oi  J.  Lester  (.Lester  Wal- 
lack).  who  took  the  part  of  Valentine.  I 
Col.  T.   Allston   Brown  says   that  the 
was  then  acted  for  the  first  time 1 
.merica,  but  this  i  is  only  one  of  the  I 
as  so  common  in  his  books.  The  com-] 
f  was  revised,  curtailed  and  altered  i 
James  W.  Wallack  for  this  revival. 
Appleton  &  Son  published  the  play, 
correctly  marked  as  acted,  by  Henry  B. 
Phillips,  the  prompter.   The  book  shows 
that  John  Brougham  had  the  character 
of  Hen.  In  which  Dogget  he.d  been  so 
successful  at  the  original  performance. 
The  entire  cast    was  remarkable,  in- 
cluding W.  R.  Blake,  John  Dyott,  C.  M. 
■yPalcot.  L.  Thompson.  Mrs.  lloev,  Mrs. 
Cramer,  Mrs.  Brougham.  Mrs.  Phillips 
and  Mrs.  Isherwood.    Tt  will  be  recalled 
by  those  interested  in  the  dramas  of 
Congrsve's  lime  that,  although  he  shone 
af  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  witty 
playwrights   of  a  period  that  boasted 
many  entertaining  dramatists,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  indecent.  James 
W.  Wallack  had  no  easy  task  to  change 
"Love  for  lx>ve"  into  o  play  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  New  York  theatregoers 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
that  he  succeeded   in   doing  so  speaks 
for   his   knowledge  of   the  play 


Conductors,  notably  those  of  Dr.  Muck. 
Many  conductors  here  and  abroad  have 
not  be-  ii  ccntent  with  the  score  as  the 
composer  :eft  it.  Even  Mr.  Oericke  oc- 
casionally tock  liberties.  Mahler,  who 
complained  when  any  one  tinkered  his 
own  scores,  did  all  sorts  of  things  to 
those  of  Beethoven  and  some  others.  | 
There Vmentlon  £  Some,  argue  that  a  little  pruning  oi» 
"  careful  revision,  a  slight  change  in  the 
Instrumentation  or  in  a  harmonic 
eeheme.  is  of  benefit  to  the  composer, 
especially  if  he  is  dead.  If  a  composition 
is  worth  playing  it  should  be  performed 
as  the  composer  wrote  it.  If  he  was  of 
a  past  century  the  performance  will 
then  have  a  historical  Interest  if  not  a 
purely  musical  one. 

Wbv  is  it  that  novelists— even  clover 
novelists-are  so  apt  to  fall  into  ludi- 
crous errors  when  dealing  with  music. 
Ouida's  historic   "You  might  as  well 
expect  Rubinstein  to  make  theXiolm  he 
plays  nn''  has  so  often  been  cited  as  a 
flagrant   Instance   of   cgreglousness  in 
this  matter  that  her  successors  would, 
one  might  have  thought,   have  taken 
warttMig  from  it.    But  one-  could  quote 
hundreds   of   howlers,   almost,    if  not 
quite   as  fatuous,  committed  by  fiction 
V/rite'rs  since  the  lady  In  "Moths"  turned 
'  Rubinstein  into  a  violinist.    ATid  now, 
in  one  of  the  most-talked-of  novels  of 
the  day.   occurs  yet  another  precious 
oxnmple  of  how  not  to  do  it.    "Philip  s 
own  prelude,"  the  passage  runs,  "was 
'  pitched  In  too  high  a  key.    The  fault 
1  was  not  his  after  the  initial  mistake  of 
;  choosing   a    key   like   F  major,  fairly 
bristling  With  sharps."    And.  as  though 
determined  to  emphasize  his  blunder,  the 
'  author  adds:     "But  Miss  Lang  estab- 
|  lished  his  error  (the  hero's,  not  the  au- 
)  thoi'bi  by  an  attempt  to  drag  him  at 
;  onoe  into  the  comfortable  leisure  of  K 
flut."   Did  tbe  hero,  one  wonders,  con- 
trive to  evolve  from  the  key  of  F  major 
)  as  many  sharps  as  confronted  that  other 
'  character   in   a  novel   we   recall  who 
played  a  Mozart  sonata  in  the  remarka- 
5  ble  key  of  A  sharp?  The  curious  thing 
'   about  the-re  fictional  "bloomers"  Is  that 
.  •  ,    ,  ■    .„  v,„  ^  .^t...-,  ;  almost  all  of  them  could  have  been  obvi- 
The  _mouth-or^n  b.ds  fa.r  to  be     S  «  reference  to  anyone  possessing 

from  its  place   n  tne  aftee  ons  o,  ou  -  elementary  knowledge 

ftakting  men  by  the  , m>»^"\™*™^  cf  m,!S,,..  Any  Utile  girl  who  has 
music  sho^H  ourEXc\«on  ,f  rlSS  learned  her  scales  would  have  set  Uv 
this  tinv  replica  of  the  Scots'  national 
musical  instrument  was  introduced  some 
20  vears  ago  by  a  man  who  used  to 
stand  outside  Charing  Cross  station 
playing  it  with  the  .skill  of  a  champion 
piper— which  perchance  he  may  have 
been,  and  luriBg  people  to  buy  with  the 
apparently  ridiculous  case  of  the  per- 
formance. On  all  occasions  of  public 
excitement  his  pipes  found  ready  buy- 
ers, and  when  he  disappeared,  no  one 
knows  where,  there  was  a  perceptible 
void  in  London  street  life. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


that  at  least  JJ  yes 
told  if  Hamlet  has 
lhas  Ophelia.  Now. 
ire  find  that  she  is 
Jof  costumes.  "I 
ijpaintinss.  too!"  a 
Hamlet,  relegates 
(To  a  nunnery,  go) 
she  has  already  pas 
age.  By  act  V.  Oi 
hopeless  old  maid, 
the  cause  of  her  in? 
ride.  So.  at  last, 
Ophelia. 

'  And  since  revol 
is  the  prime  test  o 
t.  the  author  of  t 
coveiy,  am  the  on' 
play  Ophelia.  In  di 
fer  a  joint  st'ir  j>f< 
Slcln  and  f.  But  o 
From  18  to  "W  Har 
In  his  very  first  sol 
too-tooness ;  and 
the  fencing  bout 
scribes  him  as  t 
'He's  fat  and  sc 
chaste  veracity  of 
withheld  from  a-v" 
r'chslein  unless  h< 
Hamlet  In  the  ct 
Falstaff.' 

Mr.  Ditriehsteln 
first  to  point  out 
made  in  his  just 
There  have  been 
explain  the  contn 
Jested  about  "air 
Hroubles,  and  Hi 
Reado.  whether 
bladders  ntid  a  c 


i  novelist  we  have  quoted  right  over  that 

"key  of  F  major,  bristling  with  sharps.-"' 
Perhaps  somebody  was  pulling  his  leg.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  whose  death  is  an- 
nounced, was  pre-eminently  a  solid  mu- 
sician. His  compositions  might  be  char- 
acterized as  "massive  and  concrete." 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  old 
Academic  Knglish  school  gb  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Vernon  Blackburn  and  John 
F.  Runciman.  to  the  great  advantage  of 
English  music.    From, Parry's  writings 
about  music,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  lie 
Mr  H  T  Parker  of  the  Boston  Kve-  was  ultra-conservative  and  disturbed,  if 
nine-  Trans'c-ipt  kindlv  informs  us  that  not  vexed,  by  any  composition  that  w.-.s 
the"' wo  poems  in  very  free  verse  about  to  him  merely  a  bit  of  "impression isr.i. 
a  prima/donna  ami  her  photographs,  Wc  should  like  to  lead  an  imaginary 


l no.  e 
the  p< 
0  y. 


poems  published  in  the  Herald  Oct 
are  to  be  found  In  "The  Broadway  An- 
thology" prinle.a  In  mi7.  The  two  poem=. 
entitled  in  the  anthology  "Photographs" 
and  "The  Prima  Donna."  are  by  Mr. 
Tkiward  L.  Eernays.  We  had  asked 
about  the  authorship. 

Thero  are  folk  songs  that  are  exotic, 
"as  if  gathered  and  pressed  In  an  al- 
bum, or  caught  and  »aged  in  stave  and 
bar-line."  Others  are  "fresh  and  real 
as  a  growing  flower  or  the  song  of  a 
bird."  A  British  officer  wrote  home: 
"One  of  our  men  in  tho  R.  A.  M.  C  hos- 
pital found  a  patient  playlns  all  kinds 
of  airs  on  a  sort  of  flute.   This  Serb  was 


nvit     iui      in'  ~ i   —     .   .ilOlt-    mail    ui  ut,"v   ^y'  - 

,      ,       ,  The  plant  may  thrive,  but  it  is  no  longer 

Wright's  art,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  ,  1 ae  1»"         •  t  „ 

of  the  theatrcgoing  public  of  his  day-1  u,e  same  pl!inl"  ,     .  who  '  ..in 

Tho  historv  of  this  comedy,  with  sonttfl    It  is  Sir  Thomas  t^x;ham  who  sec.  m 


:i  hold  brigand-looking  chap,  and  you 
could  tell  that  he  Improvised  many  oi 
his  melodies.  There  were  tunes  that 
make  vou  dance,  or  march,  the  bugle 
cali  plaved  at  a  Serbian  funeral,  and  one 
t-sptciuily  remarkable  tune  had  so  many 
modulations  that  my  friend,  who  was 
noting  in  Tonic  Solfa,  did  not  know  in 
which  key  to  put  It."  This  led  a  journal- 
ist to  write:  "Nor.  we  may  add.  how  to 
sing  it  or  to  show  anyone  else  how  It 
should  be  sung.  For  these  flowers  will 
not  bear  transplanting.  We  think .  by 
recording  variants  to  hint- at  the  fimd 
character  of  such  sons  or  by  adding 
harmonies  to  re-create  the  *  I 

which  we  first  heard  it.    But  we  do  no 
me  trtan  provide  hothouse  conditions, 
.he  plant  may  t 
the  same  plant.' 


conversation  between  Parry  and  1  >c- 
bussy  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Jame3  HuiiC- 
ker  or  Mr.  Ernest  Ncv.r.ian.  Parry's 
book  about  Bach  is  an  excellent  on". 

Parry  would  probably  hav»  had  no 
patience  With  anyone  insisting  on  the 
value  of  mood  and  music,  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  would  have  been  to  him 
foolishness.  "Tho  world  began  with 
mood  and  has  only  gradually  evolved 
tunc.  A  large  amount  of  convention 
must  be  established  before  tune  can  he- 
born.  W'e  read  of  minstrels  who  never 
sing  a  song  twiee  the  same  way.  and  of 
some  tribes  that  merely  give  names  of 
animals  or  natural  objects  to  their 
songs,  or  draw  pictures  of  them  with 
chalk  on  strips  of  baric,  or  invest  them 
With    divine    attributes,    or   ascribe  a 


ically  ironical  "iegendary 

Baird  Leonard  Amazed  by 

Perfection  of  Stage  Servants 

The  thc-atie  is.  or  should  be.  a 
o£  entertainment,  pure  and  simph 
it  possesses  one  feature  which  i 
S  ably  sends  me  away  with  a  feel 
9  depression.    The  lighter  the  pie 
more  abundant  my  agony.    1  rj 
perfection  of  tho  stage  serva 
ou  false  prophets  of  playw 
.who  owe  it  to  your  art  to  ho 
.  Smh-ror  up  to  nature!    Can  any 
Hyou  admit  that  tho  perfect  autoi 
who  move  through  your  plots  will 
•coats  aad  trays  have  even  a  sing 
x'totype  In  your  own  personal  expel 

I  do  not  even  pause  for  a  reply, 
provoke  perjury  ~ 

j  I  have  often 
[fctress  who  is  trying 
BthO  way  in  which  s 
Kdo  no  better  than 
■theatre  and  permit 
Koft-footed  creatur 
Httaout  the  proper  mj 
■negligees  is  nothing 
Bsvery  time  I  entru 
Har  handmaiden  wit] 

II  have  to  exercise 
ames's  "Tho  Will 

beheld  her  < 
(has  never  real 
the  uncertain 
ments  is  disqu 
she  has  missed  her  vocati 
I  be  playing  opposite  Chal 
I    Even  the  old-fa snioned 
!  the  French  parlor  maid 
as  she  conversed  with  ill 


I 


thought  that  the 
ing  to  train  a  maid  III 
•h  she  should  go  couM. 
an  to  take  her  to  ib* 
nut  her  to  watch  thosa 
•  l  its    whose  instinct 


spilled 
uidon 
inc.  it 


■  me  telling'  or  a  doctoi 
^  'Laschia  ch 


lint  of  the  noted  actoi 
appeal  ed  ill  it,  would  make 
'fne  sketch.  J.  B.  CLAP 

Dorchester. 
.    We   should    not   call   Congreve  "in-S 
idecent."     That  adjective  is  justly  8P- 
IpUed  to  the  comedies  of  Wycherley  and 
wanbrough.    Congreve  was  beyond  alllf 
doubt  and  peradventure  not  only  the| 
rmost  brilliant  dramatist  of  his  age:  he 
)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dramatists 
,'of  all  time.— Ed. 
Notes  About  Plays,  Comedians, 
Music  and  Musicians 

How  doctors  disagree,  and  not  only 
j  about  cotatoes  and  kidney  troubles.  The 


.  witn  some*:    n  is  on  i«<"»""  "  Ktf,.,  Bp,..i0ii 

s  who  havei  all  countries  the  more 
an  interestJS  of  the  concert-going  pubHc  la.iguis.  in, 
r  reason  of  sheer  relteriition  and  mo- 
itony  ana  a  group  of  symphonic  com- 


posers, who  seem  to  "nave  lost  the  talis 
man  that  might  open  to  them  the  bright 
vision  of  a  new  world." 

Alfredo  Salmaggi  has  brought  to  New 
York  the  Piedigrotta.  musical  contest. 
At  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Nov 
i.  the  12  best  songs  written  especially  for 
this  competition  and  chosen  out  of  a  list 
„,m.  will  be- sung.  The  judges  wil  e 
Messrs.  Caruso,  Scotti  and  Amato  riie 
singers,  as  the  judges,  will  be  Neapoli- 
tans and  Mr.  Salmaggi  will  conduct  his 
orchtstra  Two.  at  least,  of  the  prlwe 
Plfdi-rotta  yongs  of  the  past  are  well 
i  oowli     Denza's   "Funiculi,  Funicula 


prescribe 

io  piangga'  for  tho  colic, 
wo  should  immediately  look  on  him  with 
euspiclon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  under- 
stand the  music  better  when  Meussorg- 
I  pky  tells  us  he  is  writing  about  an  exhl- 
'  bitlon  of  pictures,  or  Debuss>  describes 
bis  nondescript  ripples  of  sounds  as  a 
sigh.  It  is  not  that  the  former  is  the 
least  like  any  namable  picture,  or  the 
latter  lilt"  an  exhalation  of  breath— and 
musical  ciit'es  are  never  such  funn\" 
reading  as  when  they  strain  metaphor  t  > 
adumbrate  these  likenesses  which  do  not 
exist— but  that  by  the  mere  mention  of 
the  titles  a  door  is  opened  through  which 
suggestion  may  steal  in  without  knock- 
ing." 

Mozart's  "Ave  Verum":  "The  most 
wonderful  music  ever  packed  into  tho 
space  of  two  minutes." 


ity 
of 


hese 


time  from  the  furniture. 

And  the  sartorial  correctness 
stage  T'-bes!   What  r.viyr  worn 
is  not  .:t  all  what  Sir  Jnnu 
would  have  us  believe.   It  is  rB 
the  modern  waitress  would  seei 
fer   tho   scarlet   decoration   of ,  Hester 
Prynne  to  the  while  embroidered  trifle 
which   convention    forces    us   to  pi 
upon  her  head.    Her  forgetfulness 
regard  to  it  has  set  many  women 
thinking    seriously    of  corvc^pondo 
courses  with  schools  of  mi-morv. 


Messrs.  Ditrichstein  and  Corbin; 

Also  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 

Mr.  John    Corbin    wrote  about 
bitrlchslei'.i'R   remarks    about  lia 
and   Shakespearian  contradictions 
published  his  observations  In  the 
iVork  Time.*  of  Oct.  lu':  ^ 

"To  prove  his  ability  io  slv.>  i 
profound   and    scholarly  Hamlet 
Ditrichstein     acquaints     us  with 
original  criticism  and  a  projKjscd  re 
•uction  of  Shnkespeure'!-  play.  In 


ntiurn 


PSS9,  was  found  among  hi*  papers  at  his 

death,  it  was  first  published  by  the 
tendon  Times  on  the  25th  of  last  month, 
the   copyright  Is  the  property  of  Mr. 

"  llli.-tin  Hein.-mann. 


The  Italian  Mother 

!?  ">«'re  anr  to  weep  for  the  desd. 
si! ' m'  IL""  ,,'>■",  lh»t  are  a-lorloiiK  iind  «lain? 
snail  the  mother  ho  sad  for  her  aon, 
•ri  !  i  ',rM"  f'"  *•»•  brldearooDi's  head 
J  "tit  her  e.re>i  ►  Mil  embrace  not  again': 
lu'le  ls  n''»e  to  lament,  not  one. 

O  heautiful  mother  of  men, 
"are  we  *>(.,,  thee  |ndeC(1  rearlsen, 
'  rcKnt  by  the  Atwtrlsn  rods, 

i-i,"  1?°  'l''",h  of  'he  wild  beast's  deu 
<\  ^.£he  of  the  spirits  In  prison, 

O  mother  of  men  like  eodi? 

O  happy  beyond  all  praise, 
gfp'>1'1«  beyond  all  fame. 
rLi ■   m  "  l,h""  "lm,r«  be  said 
Shnii  "7"  J°  ,Jle  cr«'  of 
Z     ^orlry  Italy's  name, 
•ana  not  the  names  of  her  dead. 

Ym   ?™  ,bc/ond  "ord  of  mine, 
Thf.'  ,,'rou'1  beyond  word,  O  brothers 
Iho  lowest  and  least  of  you  all. 
Tie  JL7T'y  Bl",:1  M  wine: 

.  *"  rln*  as  a  clarion's  call. 

IA>rs»tten  the  name,  the  place. 
Korxotten  the  mortal  hour 

Tie  mn.h  *nd  V1?  fl'»'ti'e  breath; 
J  ne  mother's  w  therlmt  turn 
Bowed |  low  nice  „  btZu  flower, 
At  the  B0UU,1  of  the  last  sou',  death 

HJcks  Vexatus 

lAs  the  World  Wags  • 

ates°  ThT  int^.1"8,  8t,ra,n  Which  d™">- 
famiiv  L  lntelIe^ual  activities  of  my 

I  own  thT  eV  ,  .     European  quarters, 

masTered    *        y  With  whlch  1  hav« 

hfflood  or  -eimaStfrlng'  WlU  master 
WasWnlton  °,ce'l"-ffoinS  Problems  which 
uasnington  looks  to  me  to  solve  As 

bee""  made"1?  r  C  ar™  W«ta  shaHhate 
tense  ^  (I  P.refer  the  future  Perfect 
banquet"*0/  °?ftain  condition.)  for  the 
and  done  m^V™  have  sald  much  ' 
Pleasura  tn  t  e'  I  Shal1  take  «trome 
Pleasure  in  going  further  Into  details. 

UiL,a   .  communicatlng  with  you  now 
mZ  L  mfrayRthatLaS  Chlef  of  theThwa  , 
Wato  n   i     a"C?  °f  the  ^nd-Locked  | 
«an w  v ?"  of  0,0  Intercontinental 
Sailing  Vessel   Corporation,  It  Is  my 

thTstat,,^8  irrev°cable  flndlnls  on  ! 
»o  L  <       of  imported  commodities.  The 
short  6aSy-    11,6  hours  are  not  I 

diffic'.M    %  contacts  are  at  times 

In  ,,he  routine  of  my  work.  I 

are  invaZh  ate<i  5  mass  of  data 
offtr  ^  and  whlch  1  'ntend  to 

offer,  once  the  war  shall  have  been  con- 

nsurts  sZl  ^  ~rreIated  facts  and 
figures  shall  have  been  tabulated,  to  Mr 
Herkimer  Johnson.  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  appreciate  them.  ' 
oHIlM.r'  Johnson  familiar  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  "blue  Billy"  aboard  ship? 
Does  he  know  the  vexations  of  damp 

nedrcorlnmoHSfnera',Cargo?  Has  he  "tuT 

lied  commodities  originating  on  the  Chil- 
lagong  coast?  The  effefts  of  gunja 
bhang  and  churrah  on  thlratv  sa.lors' 

Und  the  relation  of  these  commodities  to 
aggery  from  the  toddy  palm  tree-is  he 

[informed  on  them? 

Lvmd<?"bt  ^hat  Mr-  Johnson  himself  can 

fled  hv  , I  V  \V'°0den  nsh  is  »«t  c  ass" 
fled  by  the  Custom  House  as  a  musical 
nstrument,  even  though  he  ma™ know 
that  dried  insects  are  classified  wUh 
drugs  and  various  barks.   Dunning  he 
may  know  something  about,  but  can  he  ! 
write  with  any  degree  of  erudition  on  ! 
d.  ied  bones  as  dunnage?  Has  he  ever  ' 
Uven  considered  the  comparative  vX  ! 
of  quebracho  wood  and  quebracho  ex! 
tract  from  the  point  of  view  of  dead 
weight  tonnage?     Does  he  know  how  ! 
hniraboiam   stows,  and    b*w  Japanese 
hvar  gods  of  oak  are  classified?  Has  he 
teven  met  the  cohune  nut' 

To   anybody   not   full   of  brains  a„H 
hell  on  facts,  such  work  as  mine  is  Z 
Uss  ble   and  probably  only  the  endow 
hnent  which  I   inherited  from  »),«  nZ* 
bf  the  Poseldona  makes  it  p08  /f™ 
kne.  If  the  author  of  the  hiehfv 
theric  "Java  Head."  ^ffig 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  had  co^u,^e 
he  ,n  advance.  I  think  I  colTZlV 
t.ven  him  some  local  color  even  heavle? ' 
fhan  that  which  he  has  laid  on  Si 
s  comfort     however,    there  1,    .wee? ! 
bolace  in  the  tnought  that  his  loss  wfl 

POSEIDON  HICKS    tt»  ' 
Cabin  John.  Washington   D  c.'  JR"  - 

White  and  Red 

\s  the  World  Wags  : 

Speaking  of  white  and  red  »<, 
■eally  the  case— there  seems  to  h«  WaS 
„  less  historical,  legend!^ 
■a I  reference  for  what  haj  been  mf. 
aken  for  a  purely  modern  "mLT, 
A    the  relation  between  %£oncePu°n 
ust  this  side  of  Auburn)  ha^Tn^ 
ralbu.  equus."  This  also  puts  Troy  v 
'.)    on   the  same  line.   Like  TatT^n 
,om    "The    harp    that   once    thr  " 
•ara-s   balls"   there   come  ?ewiL   ,  Sh 
i  linen  that  sing:  reconections 

t'p  from  the  depihe  of  the  Dn«t 

out  ot  nMlvloo1,  night  P 

•TH  said  that  Helen',  i,»lr  wa, 

An,l  tne  uooncu  iiorse  was  whit. 

CLARA  ro^ 


; 'SEVENTEEN'  IS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Seventeen:  a 
Play  of  Youth  and  Love  and  Summer- 
time," taken  from  Booth  Tarkington's 
novel  of  the  same  name.  Produced  by- 
Stuart  Walker. 

Xfr.  Baxter  .Lew  lledhury 

Jane  Baxter  Lillian  Roh'-i 

Mrs.  Baxter  .Indlth  Lowry 

Willlnra  Sylvamn  Baxter  (irearory  Kelly 

JoUnnlo  Watson  Neil  Martin 

May  I'archer  .;  Jessie  Todlmnlei- 

Lola  Pratt  tu&h  Oordon 

"encsls  •  Kred  Stroni; 

Joe  Bullitt  llorfiiin  Katiev 

Mr.  Parchcl:  Eugene  Ktoekdale 

George  Crooper  Bon  Lyon 

Ethel  Boke  Agne»  Horton 

lallie  Banks   John  Orr 

Mary  Brooks  Henrietta  McDannol 

We  have  not  read  Mr.  Tarkington's 
novel  and  therefore  are  not  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  charac- 
ters are  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  play. 
When  this^fcomedy  was  brotight  to  the 
.Booth  Theatre  in  New  York  (Jan.  21, 
1918)  it .  was  said  that  the  dramatists 
were  Hugh  S.  Stange  and  Stannard 
Mears.  Mr.  Walker  In  March  said  In 
court  that  he  wrote  the  play.  This  the 
dramatists  named  denied.  But  what  is 
all  this  to  the  Infinite?  All  agree  that 
the  characters  and  dialogue  are  emi- 
nently Tarkingtonian. 

The  comedy  might  well  be  called  a 
tragedy— a  tragedy  of  calf-love.  The 
love  that  is  so    characterized    by  the 
superficial  is  in  reality  intense  and  pas- 
sionate.  The  boy  idealizes  some  linnet-  i 
headed,  affected,  silly  chatterer  as  Will- ' 
lam  Sylvanus  Baxter  did  in  this  play, 
or  ho  worships  a  young  woman  older 
than  he  is,  a  young  woman  that  smooths 
His  hair,  listens  to  his  stammering,  fool- 
ish declarations  without  laughing,  and 
then  leaves  him  with  a  cheerful  wish  for 
his  future  when  he  is  "grown-up."  Often 
she  allows  him  to  kiss  her,  and  some- 
times she  is  obliged  to  restrain  her  own 
passion,  as  was  the  case  with  a  woman 
in  Mr.  Norris's  admirable  novel;  "Salt." 

William   had  '  his   dreams  of  heroic 
deeds  and  possible  death  for  the  sake  of 
a  beloved.  His  ideal  was  Carton  in  "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  No  doubt  William 
would  have  gone  to  the  guillotine,  all 
for  the  sake  of  Lola  with  her  baby- 
talk.    His  father,  a  prosaic  person,  did 
not  understand  him.    His  mother  did. 
Mr.  Parcher,  who  was  bored  by  Lola's 
visit  and  the  presence  of  her  adoring 
swains,  frankly  said  that  William  was 
a  damned  fool.    "To  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness."   Fate  was  against  William—' 
'Silly -Bill,"  as  the  boys  called  him.  His' 
father  would    not    buy  him  a  "dress: 
suit."    His  mottfer  would  not  give  him  ;' 
$3.60,  which  he  needed  badly.  There  was 
that  ever-present,  meddlesome,  prying 
little  8ijster  Jane  with  her  receptive  ears 
and  wagging  tongue.    Then  there  was 
the  hated  rival,  the  bumptious  Crooper, 
exulting  in  the  ownership  of  an  automo- 
bile by  which  Lola  was  impressed.  Will- 
lam's  love  was  unrequited.   His  mother 
comforted  him.    He  at  last  consented 
to  go  to  college.    But  when  William  is, 
wedded  happily  and  the  father  of  prQm- 
lsing  children,  he  will  still  remember 
Lola,  his  lost  "Miladi."  For  "calf-love" 
is  often  the  most  sincere,  the  most  in- 
tense passion  known  to  man  In  his  life,  - 
be  it  short  or  long. 

The  play  is  a  study  of  a  'boy  In  a 
small  town;  a  play  in  which  characters 
that  we  all  know  are  introduced  nat- 
urally, and  not  merely  to  lengthen  and 
diversify  the  four  acts.  It  is  entertain- 
ing because  it  ls  true  to  life;  it  appeals 
perhaps  especially  to  men,  because  there 
are  very  few— and  they  are  to  (be  com-  L 
miserated— who  were  not  in  their,  youth 
William  Slyvarius  bearing  another  name. 

The  comedy  was  for  the  most  part 
well  acted.    Mr.  Kelly,  a  young  man, 
lived  the  life  of  the  boy,  half-baked,  j 
resenting  reflections  on  his  youth,  pa-  '< 
thetically  dignified,  vaguely  amorous  at 
first,  then  madly  in  love  with  trundle- 
bed  trash.  His  performance  was  excel-  \i 
lent  throughout.   So  was  that  of  Miss  f~ 
Ross  as  Jane,  although  occasionally  she ! 
spoke  so  hurriedly  that  she  was  unin- 
telligible.   Miss  Lowry's  impersonation  [ 
of  the  sympathetic  mother  is  warmly 
to  be  commended.    In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  other  parts  were  agreeably  acted: 
nor  were  the  characters  simply  feeders 
to  William  Sylvanus,  with  his  Ideas  of 
life,  his  observations  and  his  "bitter  ex- 
perience.   The  enjoyment  of  the'  audi- 
ence was  unmistakable. 

'The  Chinese 'Puzzle"  to 


f  that  to  appear  would  be  only  to  mar 
I  the  performance  by  his  associates,  who 
were  prepared.  In  his  moro  than  SO 
years  of  stage  career,  ha  said,  he  never 

'  before  had  been  compelled  to  disap- 
point an  audience,  and  explained  that 
the  arduous  tasks  of  directing  the  play- 
ers and  planning  for  prospective  pro- 
ductions had  proved  difficult  obstacleS| 
In  his  attempt  to  assume  once  more  a 
t  principal  role  on  the  stage. 

I  TIOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  Firs  I 
production  in  Boston-  of  "Billeted,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse  and  H.  M.  Harwood.  fjast: 

H0"8--,:  Mabel  Vanot 

Kmninllne  J.lptrott  Sally  Williams 

I '>ev.  Ambrose  LIptrott  Harry  Barfoot 

I  enelope  Moon  Phyllis  Blrkett 

<«pt.  Ilymill  y       -  rred  EriC] 

Vfr  ii "  V  ' I •  •  •  -Myra  Burrington 

Mr.  MaeFarlane  Ralph  Kemmetl 

If  a  lady,  whose  husband  had  left  her' 
|  three  years  ago  after  a  quarrel  over  her' 
extravagance  and  his  tendencv  to  flirta-! 
tlon,  takes  a  manor  house  in  a  quiet ' 
English  village,  and  to  avoid  talk  gives  ^ 
out  that  the  husband  is  dead  and,  if  her 
|§rirl  companion  thoughtlessly  tens'  the'' 
vicar's  gossiping  sister  the  truth,  and 
the  village  "cat"  starts  trouble  because 
the  war  office  has  billeted  a  convales- 
cent colonel  and  captain  on  the  lady,  ; 
and  if  the  lady  has  piles  of  bills  she  f 
can't  pay  and  knows  so  little  about  busi- 
ness that  she  offers  to  make  good  an 
|  over-draft  at  the  bank  with  another  |: 
check  and,  if  to  help  matters,  she  alters  ! 
I  a  military  telegram  so  it  reads  that  her 
husband  has  Just  died  in  Africa,  and 
then  she  discovers  that  the  billeted  cup- 
tain  is  that  husband,  and  if  she  finds 
she  still  loves  him,  but  thinks  he  loves 
Penelope,  her  young  friend,  who  really 
loves  and  is  loved  by  the  colonel,  and  if 
the  captain  asks  her  to  adjust  a  mourn- 
ing band  for  himself  on  his  sleeve,  and  a 
lot  more  things  like  this  happen  to  her 
swiftly— is    it    any    wonder    that  she 
should  have  a  terrific  time  of  It  be- 
tween rapidly  alternating  currents  of 
fear  and  hope  and  love  and  Jealousy  and 
happiness  and  despair? 

Well,  all  these  things  come  almost  at  J 
once  to  Margaret  Anglin  In  "Billeted," 
and  the  lightness,  the  delicacy,  the  deft-  ' 
ness,  the  vividness  with  which  she  lives 
these  keen  emotions  make  her  portrayal 
of  Betty  Taradlne's  mirth-provoking 
troubles  a  continuous  delight  to  all  who 
see  It. 

The  others,  too,  do  their  parts  with 
exceeding  art  that  conceals  art  to  make 
the  piece  one  of  the  most  charming 
comedies  that  has  been  seen  here  in 
many  a  long  season.  Fred  Eric,  as  the 
supposedly  dead,  but  very  much  alive, 
i  husband,  is  particularly  satisfying  m  the 
bluff  and  soldierly  ■  naturalness,  the 
whimsical  good  humor  with  which  he 
accepts  his  anomalous  position  and 
finally  straightens  out  the  tangles.  One 
would  never  suspect  he  was  ever  inside 
a  theatre  in  his  life,  let  alone  that  he 
was  ever  behind  footlights. 

This  same  impression  of  living  reality 
shines  in  the  acting  of  Langdon  Bruce 
as  the  Colonel,  Sally  Williams  as  the 
Village  trouble-maker,  Mabel  Vanet  as 
the  nonplussed  maid,  Myra  Burrington 
as  the  highly  respectable  cook,  and 
Harry  Barfoot  as  the  innocent  old  rural 
vicar 

To  make  matters  all  the  better  for  the 
audience,  the  authors  have  provided  sit- 
uations of  such  funny  pathos  and  dia- 
logue of  such  incisive  humor  that,  with 
players  clever  enough  to  be  just  nat- 
urally the  real  characters,  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  dull  moment  in  the  whole  1 
performance. 

The  play  ought  to  be  billeted  at  the  ; 
Hollls  for  more  than  its  allotted  two 
weeks. 
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"She  Took  a  Chance"  Opens 
at  the  Tremont 
Theatre 

M  /is.    > 


Open  Tomorrow 


•The  Chinese  Puzzle,"  announced  for 
a  first  performance  in  Boston  by  the 
Henry  Jewett  Players  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  was  not  presented  last  even- 
ing. Mr.  Jewett,  after  the  audience  was 
seated,  appeared  on  the  stage,  fully  set 
for  the  first  act  scene,  and  announced, 
with  many  evidences  of  feeling,  that  he 
regretted  there  would  be  no  perform- 
ance, and  that  he  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  unfortunate  situation.  He  dis- 
claimed that  he  was  ill,  declaring  that 
ho  simply  was  not  up  In  the  part  of  Dr. 
Chi  Lung,  the  Chinese  ambassador  who 
is  ono  of  the  dominant  characters  in 


She  took  a  chance  and  a  full  house, 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  last  night  was 
glad,  for  it  did  not  matter  much 
whether  she  did  or  not,  for  the  snap 
and  dash,  the  novelty  in  stage  direc- 
tion, the  absolute  absence  of  anything 
which  might  be  1  termed  reminiscent 
went  to  build  up  a  following  for  the 
performance  which  reopened  the  popu-.- 
lar  playhouse. 

"She  Took  a  Chance"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  tho  best  musical  shows  that  has 
come  to  Boston  in  many  a  year.  It  ls^ 
as  h  matter  of  fact  a  musical  setting 
of  the  farce,  "A  Full  House,"  which 
had  a  big  success  throughout  the  coun- 
try.     iKjiSfflEf/™^  ■ 

What  was  most  refreshing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  production  was  that  all< 
stage  conventions  were  forgotten.  Orig- 
inality  in  scheme.  In  picture  production 
and  In  blending  of  colors  in  costume  and 
setting  were  most  pronounced. 

To  sot  a  farce  to  music  is  often  done, 
but  to  so  make  the  story  subser- 
vient to  the  general  "pep,"  and  to  pro- 
duce with  such  satisfying  results  pic- 
tures that  linger.  In  the  midst  of  melo- 
dies that  will  be  whistled  may  be  termed 
an  accomplishment. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  old  story 
Is  accentuated  in  its  muscial  cloak  and  i 


they  spell  a  most  successful  engagement, 

too  limited. 
May  Vokes,  whose  natural  talents  are 

too  well  known  to  need  further  com- 
ment, was  welcomed,  and  satisfied  to  the 

i fullest.  Her  part  was  not  one  which 
kept  her  upon  the  stage  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  but  as  all  things  that  are 
good  come  in  small  packages,  her  com- 
edy was  as  delicious  as  of  yore. 

Bddie  Dowling  as  a  comedy  policeman 
with  acrobatic  dances  and  songs  rivalled 
th<»  efforts  of  the  member  of  that  well 
known  and  popular  theatrical  family. 

Ray  Raymond  is  among  tho  few  re- 
maining actors  whose  work  is  such  as 
to  cause  those  in  the  stalls  to  wish  the 
author  gave  him  more  to  do. 

Miss  Fay  Narve  as  the  cabaret  singer, 
who  admitted  that  her  dancing  was  the 
best  thing  she  did,  found  no  opposition 
to  that  statement,  and  while  she  did  not 
appear  until  the  final  act,  her  work  wa? 
most  satisfactory 

Miss  Mary  Milburn  as  Ruffles  and 
Miss  Wanda  Lyons  were  vocally  attrac- 
tive and  personally  enticing. 

The  comedy  butler  has  not  been  done 
in  Boston  more  artistically  than  the 
performance  of  Dallas  Welford. 

Miss  Eleanor  Gordon,  a  strong  Boston 
favorite,  has  a  part  without  music,  but 
still  forceful.  She  will  be  remembered 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Castle  Square 
stock  company. 

Last  and  not  least,  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  chorus  and  the  musical 
d; rector  were  features. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "Richc- 
heu,  the  five-act  play  by  Sir  Edward 
!  Bulwer-Lytton.  The  cast : 

1  ouls  XIIT  "ray 
A  Captain  of  bnardsi ! !  [  J  \  [  ^a^lafc 
r,apgrn;on;  Llla-Dell  Frost 

1  Another  AKraham  Ivorj- 

!  ju>[e0s  ^•'■"::::>ii"^:tt 

Juhe  de  Mortemar  Miss  Genevlere  Hamper 

A  large  audience  welcomed  Mr.  Man- 
tell  upon  his  return  to  Boston  last  even- 
ing and  showed  hearty  appreciation  of 
his  work  in  the  famous  role  of  the  17th 
century  clergyman  who  became  the 
power  behind  the  throne  of  France. 
Anything  pertaining  to  our  sister  repub- 
lic across  the  sea  is  of  interest  to 
Americans  at  the  present  time,  and  this 
fact  alone  would  attract  attention  to  j 
this  play,  aside  from  the  name  and  art  i 
of  Mr.  Man  tell. 

He  was  ably  supported  by  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Hamper  as  Julie  de  Mortemar,  the 
Cardinal  s  ward,  and  by  Fritz  Lelber  as 
Adrian  de  Mauprat.  Frank  Peters  as' 
Joseph  the  Capuchin  was  amusing  and 
Edward  Lewers  portrayed  strikingly  the 
weakness  of  King  Louis  XIII.  Albert 
Barrett  as  Baradas  was  convincing. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  Mr.  Mantell's 
stay  here— shortened  by  the  recent  clos- 
ing of  the  theatres — he  will  present 
"Richelieu"  three  time3  more.  His  other 
performances  will  be  devoted  to  Shakes- 
pearian roles. 

MANY  WAR  HITS 
IN  KEITH  PROGRAM 


Big-  Audience  Enjoys  Every 
Minute  of  Show 


Oratory  and  athletics  mingled  with! 
ragtime  and  melodrama  at  the  reopening  1 

,|  of  Keith's  Theatre  last  evening,  Lew 
Docketader,  minus  the  black  makeup, 
was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  evening.   His  1 

'  speech  consisted  principally  of  refer- ' 
ences  to  the  war  and  those  engaged  in 
it,  but  everything  was  tinged  with  war, 
every  performer  who  had  a  chance  took 
a  whack  at  the  Kaiser  and  threw  a 
■bouquet  to  the  'boys  who  are  fighting 
him. 

"Somewhere  with  Pershing."  Jack 
Norworth's  new  sketch,  evoked  an 
abundance  of  applause,  as  did  "Jed's 
Vacation,"  presented  by  Charley  Grape- 
win  and  company. 

Other  features  were  the  Barras  broth- 
ers, on  the  flying  trapeze;  Donald  Herr 
and  Effle  Weston,  in  songs  and  dances; 
Sylvia  Clark,  that  "klassy  little  klown"; 
and  Herbert  Clifton  in  female  imper- 
sonations. Kate  Ellnore  and  Sam  Will- 
iams gave  a  reel  of  fun  of  the  minstrel 
variety,  and  Harold  Du  Kane,  with  June 
Edwards  and  Olga  Harwig  appeared  in 
unusual  feats  of  dancing. 

These,  with  official  war  pictures  and  a 
news  reel  made  up  the  evening's  bill. 
The  house  was  packed  to  capacity,  ami 
the  appreciation  of  the  audience  was/' 
shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the! 
seats  were  occupied  till  the  closing  act.  ' 


24 


to  Saint-Mi 


One  wonde 

rarlier  generaVori 
taught,  and  henc 
sofa,  Augusta,  i 
mouth  of  a  countr 


n3n».- 


out  of  the  primer. 

if  your  correspondent  is  unable  to  dis-H 
tinguish  ••infectious-  and  ••contagious  m 
he  misht  use  "srnittle"  which 
£L*  for  and  is  a  better  word  thanH 
either.  A  stunning  derivatite  would  be,M 
but  i=*  nut.  '  trausmitue. 
Boston. 

XHU  CHIN  CHOW 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

S HUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Cliu  Chin 
Ohow,"  a  spectacle  in  three  acts  and 
J13  scenes.  Written  by  Oscar  Asche. 
Music  by  Frederick  Norton.  Produced 
at  His  Majestv's  Theatre.  London.  Aug- 
31  1916.  Produced  it  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House.  New  York,  by  Messrs. 
Elliott.  Comstock  &  Gest  on  Oct.  2-, 
1917. 

Abu  Hasan  Lionel  Braham 

All  T»nhn   ItlChle  LlUg 

Nu^.O-Huda'  All."  ".. .  •  •<>•'«•  ""ft 

Abdullah  E:,g?,n7.CoW.^ 

Ml,kbIH  Frank  MeCormack 


TViprp  is  referent- 

l^Mauperi,'  a  novo,  by  Edmond  j  ,„  J^p*^™^^ 
and  Jules  de  Cloncourt.   The  last  of  the  not :  end  in    y    "W*^,,  straish^ 
Villacourts,  the  rough  countryman  that" 
killed  in  a  duel  Rence's  brother  for  tak- 
ing his  name,  came  from  a  ruined  cha- 
teau near  Saint-Mlhiel.   There  is  men- 
ifon  of  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  of 

Saint-Mihiel.  .■   , 

Lille  rejoiced  when  the  British  entered 
it  and  hailed  them  as  liberators;  but  in 
1 1S43  there  was  an  Englishman  that 
longed  to  be  freed  Horn  Lille.  Mr. 
Thackeray  sans  his  woe  in  "T.tmarsh  s 
Carmen  Lilliense.-' 

Mv  lieart  i*  weary,  my  peace  i«  gone. 

How  sball  I  e'er  my  woes  r-vealr 
I  have  no  money.  I  lie  '»'';•""• 
A  stranger  in  tlic  town  of  Lille.  0 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say. 

Good  Mr,  I  cannot  pay  your  b'U  , 
He  thinks  T  am  a  Lord  Anslais 
And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

We  thlnlia  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais. 

Like  RothscLild  or  Sir  Uob.ml  Peel, 
And  «o  be  serves  me  every  d.iy 
I  The  best  of  meat  and^  dnnk^n  Lihe. 

I-  I  pass  in  sunshine  burning  hot 

I  iVy  cafes  where  in  beer  ibey  deal, 

I  I  think  now  pleasant  were  a  pot 

I  A  nothing  pot  ot  beer  of  Lille. 

What  is  von  bouse  with  walls  so  thirls 
All  "irt'a round  with  suard  and  grille? 
0  Kra?ious  god!  it  makes  me  sick, 
It  is  the  prison-house  of  Lille! 
'    The    whole    poem    is    good  reading 
iThere   are   25   words   therein  rhyming 
^lth  Lille.  

IT  The  Matter  of  Pores 

"As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Much  is  "leing  written  just  now  of  the 
P  Importance  of  K-i-^'o  the  Pores  opc.i, 
.and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  sound  aj 

f note  of  warning  to  the  laity  who  may! 

misunderstand  the  procedui  e  and  open! 

all  their  pores  at  once.  It  is  well  known 
I  that  germs  have  wings  and  attack  their 

victims  by  Hying  into  pores  carelessly 
I  left  open  on  the  wind  wan!  side,  but  their 
|  power  of  Might  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
I  them  to  penetrate  the  leeward  pores. 
I  We  should,  therefore,  be  most  scrupu- 
|  lously  careful  about  leaving  our  wind- 
I  ward  pores  agape,  but  no  harm  can  re- 
I  suit  in  opening  the  leeward  pores  in 
lorder  to  allow  such  germs  as  may  have 
I 'gained  admittance  to  make  their  escape. 
t  In  walking  against  the  wind  close  the 
I  pores  of  the  face  and  throat  and  those 
3>  of  the  thumb  and  index-finger,  but  open 
•J  those  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
I;  little  finger.  Those  on  the  sides  of  the 
B  ne'ek.  and  on  the  palms  and  back  of 
t  the  hands  may  be  left  ajar,  cr  about  a 
I'  third  open  from  the  top.  In  smelling  ; 

flower,  close  the  pores  within  the  nos 
H  unless  the  flower  has  been  previousl. 
I]  boiled.  Lest  any  think  this  precaution 
i  I  unnecessary,  I  can  assure  thern  that 
I  none  of  the  patients  whom  I  have  seen 
■  in  the  present  epidemic  observed  yiese 
H  timplft  rules. 

i    Boston.  DR.  OF  PHYflCK 


'ederation"  or 

_  tho  World  Wags 
Some  weeks  ago  a  controversy  tool: 
place  as  to  whether  John  Adams  could 
properly  be  called  tho  "first  minister  of 

the  united  States"  to  England.   It  was 
then  said  that  "he  was  appointed  min- 
ister (is  not  'commissioner'  more  accu- 
rate?) to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerced  with,  England,  and  he 
was  later  minister  of  tire  Confederation 
ot  Slates,    net  the    United    States  of 
America,  in    England.    HS-im"  T..I9 
statement,  I  am  privately  informed,  was 
'based  on  the  World  Almanac,  whien 
does  not  give  any  "United  States  min- 
isters and  ambassadors  to  Great  Britain 
before  Thomas  Pinckney.  1792,  and  which 
heads  the  list  of .  United  States  minis- 
ters and  ambassadors  to  France:  "Con- 
federation.    Thos.    Jefferson."    May  1 
be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  dls 
tinction  made  in  the  World  Almanac 
between   "Confederation"   and  "Urd*** 
States."  though  convenient  as  »ndl£P 
ing  when  government  under  the  articles 
of   confederation    ceased    and    ™  ^ 
.  ment  under  the  federal  constitution  be- 
>  gan  in  1789  is  misleading,  since  from  it 
the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  thel 
Sname  of  this  country  before  1789  was* 
(not  tho  "United  States  of  America  ?1 
The  word  state,  meaning  the  body  polH 
tic.  was  in  common  use  in  the  American^ 
as  of  course  it  was  in  £ 


^::::::::::::::::::^  :r.l^         S^'^'the  inn^mh  cenTurf*,  andi 

^•r""                     r&V'Z$,  ■  durtnX  -  l-rs  l"'C;  r«l  the  expreaaion-l 
*  -    —  *  ""the  American  States"  —    the  State 


Mahbubah  Lucy  Beaumont 

Bostan  K"81<;" 

Marjanah  iATe8,a  K£*1&A 

Zahrat-Al-Kulub  Florence  Reed 


Waste  and  Verbiage 
As  the  World  Wags •: 

Some  days  ago  I  ordered  a  box  of 
cheap  cigars — not  for  my  own  use — I 
am  not  a  passionate  smoker,  and,  when 
I  do  smoke,  I  prefer  a  pipe,  brier  or 
T.  D. — but  for  tradesmen,  expressmen 
and  the  like  who  may  do  me  service. 
The  cigars  came  promptly.    Two  days 
later  1  received  vthe  gem  of  verbiage 
|  that  I  append.   Is  it  possible  that  there 
j  are  weak-minded  persons  who  like  that 
I  sort  of  thing?   Is  not  this  letter  a  text 
for  a  diatribe  on  the  waste  of  words, 
J  postage  and  good  white  paper? 
1    Beverly.       GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
i  "Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar,  Beverly,  Mass 

"Dear  Sir:   We  acknowledge  with  si 
I  cere  thanks  receipt  of  your  valued  fav 
I  of  the  —  inst.,  and  kind  order  contained, 
.  and  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  for- 
warding at  once,  by  parcel  post  paid 
and  insured,  the  goods  desired,  which 
we  trust  will  reach  you  promptly  and 
.  safely  and  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  Should  they  not  come  to 
•  I  hand  w  ithin  a  reasonable  time,  kindly 
j  advise   us  and  mention    order   No.  — . 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of 
I  past  favors  and  awaiting  y  our  further 
!  kind'  commands,  with  best  wishes,  we 
I  are,  yours  very  truly,  


n- 

or 


The  spectacle  is  a  fantasy  on  the  theme 
of  "All  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  a 
tale  that  is  not  in  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  but,  with  "Aladdin,"  is 
in  the  collection  known  as  the  "Supple- 
mentary Nights."  The  story  is  one  of 
the  favored  tales  of  childhood,  told  in 
simple  English,  long  before  the  days  of 
Burton  and  Payne,  translated  from  the 
Frenchrf)f  Galland  in 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROCSt 
Sandaled  ivory,  turbans,  ambergPIg, 
Cream-tarts,  and  lettered  apes,  and  calendars, 
And  ghouls,  and  genles. 

"Chu  Chin  Chow"  is  really  an  Eastern 
revue,  a  succession  of  scenes  with  ac- 
tion that  includes  the  comic,  the  senti- 
mental, the  grotesque,  the  grim;  with- 
music  that  is  marked  by  rhythm  and' 
sentimentalism,  rather  than  toy  marked  j 
originality  or  any  successful  attempt  | 
I  to  give  an  Oriental  illusion;  with  danc- 
ing that  Is  wild;  with  a  constant  appeal 
I  to  the  eye,  that  is  fascinated  by  the 
aumptuousness  of  the  stage  settings,  the 
brilliant  costumes;  the  lavish  display 
of  beauty  fully  revealed  or  gorgeously 
robed. 

As   a   play,   and   solely   as   a  play, 
"Chu  Chin  Chow"  is  not  so  conspicuous 
for  Eastern  spirit,  for  reproducing  the 
atmosphere  of     "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night"  as  "Kismet"  or  "Surau- 
run."    In  fact  the  story  is  not  easily 
followed,  if  there  is  a  story,  and  our 
old    friends   in   the    familiar   tale  are 
strangely  changed.    Kaslm  is  as  mean 
i  a  fellow  as  ever,  but  his  wife  is  curi- 
ously metamorphosed.    Ali  Baba  is  now 
j  a  tosspot  with  a  shrewish  wife;  Mor- 
glana,  or  Marjanah,  is  now  in  love  with 
a  son  of  Ali,  and  is  no  longer  the  clever 
slave  girl  who   brings  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  robber  chief  and  his 
merry    men,    but    Zahrat-Al-Kulub,  a 
creature  of  Mr.   Asche's  invention,  a 
passionate    child   of   the  desert,  tells 
Abdulluh  to  pour  the  boiling  oil  and) 
she  herself  stabs  the  chieftain.  Tho 
old  story  is  hardly  recognized.  Even  the 
aobber  chief  is  now  a  hero  of  burlesque 
or  of  comic  opera,    no   more   terrible  I 
than  Mazourk,  or  tne  giant  In  a  panto- 

mNo?'  the  show  is  the  thing,  a  huge 
costly  and  brilliant  show  constantly 
appealing  to  the  eye  by  *°}*™»otj£ 
"ien  and  by  barbaric  or  exquisite  color. 
The  mechanical  and  the  lighting  de- 
vices are  extraordinarily  effective. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attemp t  a ^  de- 
scription    of     the    various  Pictures. 
"Kasirn^s  Palace,"  "The  fa«  Market 
"In  Kasim's  Harem,"     A  Bazaar  are 
e  pecially  striking  trough  schemes  of 
i  color  and  skilful  grouping:  on  the ,  otnei 
ihand  "A  Mean  Street  in  Baed^  18 
noteworthy;  it  gives  the  illusion to r  e«l- 
rn  life,  with  its  episode  of  the ,  foi  tune 


the  Statestt 

of    America"    were    occasionally  em-U 
-Ployed;  but  it  was  not  unttl  after  thcB 
.Fourth  of  July,  1776.   that  what  hadt 
hitherto  been  a  colony  or  province  was 
^officially  styled  a  state,  and  the  narr* 
'  "United    States  of    America     first  ap- 
peared, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  where  We 
read-    "We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in   general   Congress   assembled.  . 
do      .  .    solemnly  publish  and  declare  | 
that  these  united  colonies  are.  and,  of 
light,  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
states,"  etc. 

The   articles   of   confederation  were 
agreed  to  on  Nov.  15.  1777,  and  went  into 
foWe  on  July  9.  1778.    The  first  article 
reads:    "The  style  of  this  confederacy 
■  shall  be  'The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.' "  In  the  jmirnals  of  the  continental 
J  congress  is  this>assage.  under  date  of 
Feb    °4    17S5:    "Congress  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary, 
to    represent    the    United    States  of 
America  at  the  court  of  Great  Bjfliain; 
and     the    ballots    being     takerf.  the 
4  honorable   John    Adams    was   el ected. 
'having  been  previously  nominated  by 
I  Mr    HoWell."     Mr.   Adams  s  letter ■  ot  | 
|  credence,  presumably  signed  by  the  then 
I  president  of  congress,  is  stated  to  have 
been  dated  March  14.  and  on  June  1  oc- 
curred  his   first   audience  with  King 
I  George.     In    a  letter    dated   June  2 
8  Adams  wrote  to  John  Jay:  . 
1    "I  went  with  his  lordship  (Lord  Cat"; 
marthen)  through  the  levee  room  into 
the  King's  closet.    The  door  was  shut 
and  I  was  left  with  his  majesty  and  th« 
„  secretary  of  state  alone.    I  made  thd. 
three  reverences— one  at  the  door,  an 
other  about  half  way  and  a  third  before 
the   presence-according   to   the  usage 
I  established  at  this  and  all  the  northerr  I 
courts  of  Europe,  and  then  addressec|| 


"The  Chinese  Puzzle*  Pro- 
duced for  the  First 
Time  Here 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Barton  of  "The  Chinese  Puz- 
*le,"  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts  by| 
Marlon  Bower  and  Leon  M.  Lion. 

T  Ittienort   Leonard  CrasUe 

1  Ladv  ne  La  Have   Jessamine  NewcouiOel 

{  AlmyeeDdeUvlheTP«ier  Mercetf » 

1  Victoria  Cteaawell  V»°J» 

I  Sir  Roger  De  La  Haye  •••^1 

I  Aaron  P.  Quant......   v    f  clive ' 

Armand  de  Rochecorbon  ••  • f-i 

 :::v.-;.-.a^SSS8 

•  Meffi::::::::::  ,™ 

S1r  Aylmer  Brent  Kg$,,7L  Pndmore 

Mr.  Peeke  William  Podmore 

This  play  has  for  its  theme  the  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  attributed  to  the 
Chinese.  Dr.  Chi  Lung,  sojourning  in 
England,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  his 
country,  speaks  in  proverbs  whether  he 
is  Joyful  or  distressed.  He  is  a  walk- 
ing dictionary  of  phrases  which  are  often 
cynical.  He  might  say  with  Othello,  but 
with  a  different  meaning,  "Rude  am  I  in 
speech."  Years  before  the  time  of  the 
drama  that  takes  place  chiefly  in  an 
English  country  house,  Chi  Lung  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Sir  Roger's  father.  He 
\va*  eager  to  be  of  service  to  the  young 
man  himself.  Unfortunately  the  mem- 
orandum of  the  loan  drawn  up  by  the 
Doctor  and  Marketel.  "the  barbarian 
man  of  ingots,"  was  photographed 
secretly  bv  Naomi  with  whom  Sir  Roger 
was  in  love.  Naomi's  mother,  a  shady 
character,  having  been  caught  cheating 
J  at  cards,  was  a  victim  to  a  blackleg,  who 
threatened  har  exposure  unless  she  could 
g«in  some  secret  that  he  might  publish 
in  a  newspaper,  and  thereby  make  a 
sensational  "scoop."  Naomi  owed  for  | 
fine  dresses.  With  the  money  for  the  j 
secret,  she  could  pay  lime.  Chose  and 
the  could  save  her  worthless  mother.  , 
also  her  own  good  name  in  the  house  of 
her  lover.  •  / 

Sir  Roger's  career  was  blasted,  ho 
was  forced  to  resign.    Friends  Invited 
I  by  him  to  partridge  shooting  cut  him. 
He  wedded  Naomi,  but  would  not  rest, 
riot  even  in  her  fair  arms,  until  he  had 
cleared  himself;  for  Sir  Roger  was  sus- 
VJ  peeted  of  having  sold  the  secret.  The 
evidence  was  strong  against  him.  But 
i  the  Chinaman,  shedding  proverbs  as  he 
walked  and  thought,  knew  better.  He 
'  kuspected  Naomi,  and  she  feared  him. 
Sir  Roger  was  on  the  point  of  knowing 
the  truth  when,  to  the  consternation  of 
all,  the  grateful  Dr.  Chi  Lung  declared 
that  he  himself  had  sent  the  memoran- 
■  dum  to  the  press. 

But  the  effective  scene  at  the  end  of 
the  thiid  act.  with  Naomi  falling  in  a 
faint,  and  Dr.  Chi  Lung  for  once  ab- 
fl  staining  from  a  Confucian  maxim— the 
fami'y  and  the  guests  all  "registering" 
surprise— was  not  the  end  of  the  play 
last  night,  although  the  curtain  did  not 
fall  on  this  scene  until  10:55  o'clock. 
The  play  is  a  melodrama  with  char- 
$  acters  that  have  for  years  appeared 
0  under  various  names— the  young  diplo- 
mat   wrongly    suspected;    the  comic 
Frenchman;  the  penniless  girl  with  a 


I 


« courts  ol  ^"'^iesty'in'the  following!**  quisby  mother;  the  rich  banker  much 
myself  to  his  majesty  in  me  X  older  than  the  girl  he  loves  and  guide, 

words  ■  iu.    -i  . . t  t  .. > ..i 


••'Slr-The  United  States  of  America 
have  appointed  me  their  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  your  majesty,  and  have 
'directed  me  to  deliver  to  your  ma-l 
iesty  this  letter  which  contains  the 
evidence  of  it.  •  •  *  The  appointment 
of  a  minister  from  the  United  States  to' 
your  majesty's  court  will  form  an  epoch 
Bin  the  history  of  England  and  Amer- 

I  CAnd  in  his  reply  the  King  said:  "The 
I  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so 
extraordinary,  the  language  you  have 
now  held  Is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the 
feelings  you  have  discovered  so  justly 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  must  say 
that  I  not  only  receive  with  Pleasure 
The  assurance  of  the  friendly  d.sposl- 
Itlons  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I 
t am  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you 
Ito  be  their  minister." 
1   It   is   obvious,    therefore,    that  John 
rLdams  was,  In  fact,  the  "first  mlnUtei 
of  the  United  States"  to  England,  and 
Ithat  the  omission  of  his  name  ii 


irt 


Pronunciation 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  not  an  eirly  tndc-  title  of  marya 
"margeiiine"  ?  ,  Many  mispronounce  the  «' 
so  nianv  that  tue  sayina  of  the  lite  Dr.  Hn 
corner  'to  mind:  he  did  not  dare  lo  piououmeJ 
I  "paresis"    correctly   lest   bis   patients  s",iould| 
'  think  him  lgnoraut. 
;  AS*  a  rulo  the  Englishman  in  contrast 
Iwith  the  Frenchman  and  the  American! 
Ilwill  pronounce  a  word  in  the  easier  ofjtt 
two  obvious  ways,  and  sometimes  theij 
chosen  way  need  not  be  so  very  ob-B 
vlous,  as  in  Berwick,  not  to  offer  an  ex-H 
treme   example.   The   American  would! 
seem  to  lean  to  the  ways  of  the  French* 
or  the  primer  in  a  host  of  words,  such  ask. 
Azores  On  yhich  the  Englishman  could I 
accord  himself  with  an   accented  "a ' 
•'  onlv  if  the  word  rhymed  with  razors).; 
■  address,  allies,  India,  automobile,  con- 


StftT^W  Uy  eaViy  won  h£paC  y"  "the  World  AlmanacJ. 
uv    the    passing  granger.    Mahbubah  |  ^oversight  that  ought  to  be  corrected 
pounding    beans,    the  .gigantic    Negro      .„  ful„„-.  editions. 
Bostan  with  her  gibberish    Nor  « 1U  the  |  Eostoll 
beautiful  inset  picture  '  At  Mar.Unan  s  | 
,,-r_J„„  nt  n  silk  Stall"  soon  be  for-  fl 


Window 
gotten 


,  of 


Wind  Instruments 

tr.BraJiam's  huge  ngure  and  resonant  |A« ,  the :WdW«.:  La  FoUette 

he  beCcreftain-    MfeLinteVas  tn\t££&"£™r.T«™tonln™* 

m^mm^^-9  - 

hear  Mr.  Cowles's  sonorous  and  me^  I     And  did  >  o u  * now  ^         t|  re 

in  IBB.  then  hailing  from  De  Pauw  Unl-IS. 

Sversity  in  far  Indiana? 

Newbury. 


philosopher,  friend  to  the  distressed 
family;  the  good-natured  Johnny  that 
Is  more  than  a  bit  of  an  ass,  the  chat- 
tering and  fresh  little  girl— they  are  all, 
there.  The  Chinaman  with  a  proverb  ] 
for  every  moment  of  general  and  par- 
ticular conversation  is  less  familiar  but 
r.ot  wholly  unknown. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  unskilful  exposi- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  too  evident  carpentry 
of  the  whole  drama,  the  p'.ay  would  be 
amusing,  a  pleasant  entertainment,  if  it 
_  were  acted  at  a  quicker  pace.  Mr. 
i  Jewell,  was  an  imposing  figure,  gorgeous- 
ly costumed,  as  the  mandarin  ;  pontifical 
In  the  proverbial  utterance,  yet  giving 
an  idea  of  slyness  and  oriental  cun- 
ning. Mr.  Leslie  played  the  part  of  the 
lover  and  diplomat  in  an  honest,  manly 
fashion.  Mr.  VVingtield  gave  a  capitaf 
characterization  of  Markatil.  Mr.  Clive 
was  breezy  as  the  conventionally  vola- 
tile stag*!  Frenchman.  Miss  Relph, 
Whose  i.iction  at  first  was  faulty,  well- 
night  unintelligible,  although  in  this  re- 
spect Miss  Desmore  was  a  more  flagrant 
sinner,  was  appropriately  loving  and  re- 
morseful. Miss  Neweombe  added  a% 
other  portrait  of  an  aristocratic  dar.u 
to  her  pleasing  gallery.  Miss  Roach 
had  little  to  do  except  to  dismiss  the 
Hon.  William  Hirst  gleefully  and  be 
sympathetic  throughout.  Mr.  Jewett  was 
not  the  only  one  thftt  was  too  often 
provokitigly  slow  In  lines  and  movement. 
This  undue  deliberation  and  this  drag- 
.  ging  of  speech  and  action  have  marred 
itoo  many  performances  at  the  Copley 


„  voice  again.  He  gave  to  Abdullah 
pleasing  prominence.  Mr.  Howson  ex- 
cellent "at  f>r.t.  as  Kasini,  was  grossly 
extravagant  in  the  later  scenes-  Mr 
Raselv  was  a  tuneful  lover.  Miss  Floi- 
Sce  Reed "a  compelling  figure  superb  xn 
posture,  was  too  often  unintelligible  n 
speech.  The  others  were  adequate  in 
their  respective  parts.  The  scenes  fol- 
lowed, one  the.  other,  with  praiseworthy 
swKtness.  The  large  orchestra  was  con- 
I  ducted  authoritatively  by  Mr.  ^lUlam 
'  Axt.  An  audience  that  crowded  the 
I  theatre  was  enthusiastic 


illil  - 

ABEL  SEAMAN. 


"Cushy' 


Wof  '  Cushy"  in  the  Herald  of  Oct.  14: 
f  "Cushy"  job;  an  e*5>- 
'  chair  job  ;  a  cushioned  chali  ^Joh  ^ 

S£e  word* is  not  in  the  great  dictionary 
ofTarmer  and  Henley-'Slang  and  Its 
;Analoruefl."  Ed. 


MANTELL  SCORES 
IN  SHYLOCK  ROLE 

Robert  B.  Mantell  and  his  exceuerS 
company  presented  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice''  for  the  yesterday  afternoon 
performance,  and  repeated  "Richelieu" 
5a  the  evening,  at  the  Boston  Oper 


,  House.  Tonight  Mr.  Mantsll  1,0 
'seen  In  the  title  role  of  "Macbeth." 

His  Shylock,  while  not  among  his 
most  notable  characterisations,  follows 
stage  traditions  for  the  greater  part, 
building  gradually  but  steadily  a  sense 
of  sympathy  to\  the  usurer  which  has 
lis  climax  when  the  aged  merchant 
finds  himself  baffled  and  beaten  at 
every  point  In  the  lamous  court  scene. 
From  the  moment  when,  out  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  past  Indig- 
nities, he  made  the  contract  providing 
for  exaction  of  his  pound  of  flesh  as 
forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  the  deb}« 
to  the  hour  when  he  stood  huinllated, 
Impotent,  bereft  of  his  fortune  and  his 
daughter  and.  above  all.  cheated  of  his 
revenge,  he  made,  through  Mr.  Man- 
tell's  assured  acting,  an  Impressive 
figure. 

Miss  Hamner,  as  Portia,  was  charm- 
ing as  a  maid,  effective  as  the  feminine 
barrister.  Mr.  Lelber  was  a  graceful 
Bnssanio,  unctuous  *in  speech,  yet  a 
manly  lover.  The  minor  characters 
were  adequately  presented. 


I  saw  In  Sunday  implement 
The   full-page   Wlisnap  ad 
Upon  It  emlling  gaze  I  borit, 
"A  peach  gadzooks!  •gad!" 
Mv  roving  eye  In  ecstasy 
Absorbed  each  point  of  beauty, 
But  does  she  seek  to  snip  a  snap 
Or   to   remove   a  cootie? 
Amherst.  X.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS, 


the  Jacob  Ladder  i 
at  Westfield  pass 
Granville  and  Tolland  and  dowft^Jhe. 
mountain  to  New  Boston.  Then  turn 
north  through  Otis  and  join  the  state 
ifoad  again  at  Becket.  The  roads  are 
| not  bad,  and  the  scenery  Is  'far  superior 
and  more  natural  than  that  of  the  main 
road  further  north,  but  the  real  glimpse 
afforded  of  abandoned  Massachusetts 
will  be  an  experience  few  will  ever  for- 
get. RUSTICUS. 
'  Granville. 


Obeying  Orders 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  military  discipline,  I  won- 
der if  any  of  your  readers  ever  heard  the 
following  cheerful  and  pleasing  tale,  In 
the  original  Zulu  or  in  Boer  translation? 
It  tells  of  Zulu  regimental  discipline  that 
beats  the  Deutsche: 

"A  missionary  came  and  told  the  King 
he  must  put  away  his  Idols  and  have  a 
new  religion,  and  told  him  about  hell  and 
how  hot  it  was.    And  the  King  said  he  I 
would  think  about  it.   And  the  next  day  ; 
he  had  much  dry  wood  piled  in  the  vil-  . 
age  square,  with  brush  and  leaves  to  jway 
indie  it.    And  he  called  the  missionary  ij  Chr 
tnd  said:    'If  this  burned,  would  it  be  as 
liot  aa  hell?"    And  the  missionary  said 
|*No.'     And  the  King  had  more  wood 
>iled,  and  called  the  missionary  again 
find  said:   'If  this  burned,  would  it  be  as 
hot  as  hell?'    And  the  missionary  said 
J'N'o,"  again.    And  the  King  had  more 
■wood  piled,  and  nearly  filled  the  village 
[square;  and  this  time  the  missionary 
Isald,  'Yes.  perhaps  it  would  be  as  hot  as 
|hell.'  And  the  King  had  the  wood  set  on( 
Ire:  and  when  It  was  burning,  he  called  a 
regiment  (impi)  and  said:   'Go,  stamp  it 
3Ut!"    And  they  leaped  at  the  'fire  and 
it  with  their  hands  and  stamped  with 
their  feet  and  put  some  of  It  out;  but 
the  fire  was  too  strong,  and  every  man 
lied.    And  the  King  called  another  regi- 
rient  and  said:    'Stamp  it  out!'  Andi 
they  beat  with  their  hands  and  stamped 
vltH  their  feet,  but  the  fire  was  too 
strong  and  they  all  died  like  the  others. 
Vnd  the  King  called  a  third  regiment 
ind  said:     'Stamp  it  out!'    And  they 
|leaped  over  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  ' 
md  beat  with  their  hands  and  stamped 
vith  their  feet  and  put  it  out;  and  a  few 
vere  left  alive.    And  the  King  called 
jthe  missionary  and  showed  him  the  ones 
who  were  left  and  said:    'I  will  not  have 
your  religion:  I  have  plenty  of  regi- 
ments, here  and  In  the  other  world;  I 
ran  conquer  your  hell;  I  will  keep  my 
idols."     And  the  missionary  was  very 
[white  and  his  eyes  stared  at  the  bodies 
[where  the  fire  was,  and  he  went  away 
[and  never  came  back.    And  the  King 
[worshipped    his   Idols   many   years  in 
|peace." 

Kipling  celebrates  the  earnest  single- 
[ness  of  purpose  and  close  attention  to 
[duty  of  the  Zulu  warrior  in  business 
(hours;  and  Stewart  Edward  White  tells 
la  story  of  East  AfricTTTtlmost  equal  to 
{this  one. 

If  German  discipline  is)  good,  Is  not 
[Zulu  discipline  better?  If  German  mill- 
|tary  monsters  are  "super-men,"  are 
[not  Zulu  kings  also?  Or  are  both  of 
them  only  sub-devils,  instead  of  super- 
|men?  W.  C.  T. 

Brookllne. 


By  Its  Smell 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  smells  reminds  me  that 
when  I  first  went  to  work  In  Boston  I 
Amused  myself  by  trying  to  identify 
them.  The  one  that  gave  me  tHe  most 
trouble  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rox- 
bury  Crossing;  I  associated  it  with 
water  In  which  beans  had  been  par- 
boiled. As  It  prevailed  on  every  Hay  of 
the  week  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  due  to  careless 
housewives.  IVtm  now  inclined  to  trac< 
it  to  the  breweries.  Within  a  few  years 
I  have~become  aware  of  a  new  smell, 
noticeably  around  the  lower  end  of  State 
street— peanuts,  in  the  process  of  being; 
blanched. 

I  recall  in  one  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
I  books  a  dog  wandering  about  the  streets 
I  in  pursuit  of  his  master,  he  inquires 
J  of  another  dog  if  he  has  passed  him.; 
I  To  the  question  "What  sort  of  a  man 
|!  was  he?"  the  first  replies,  "Oh,  a  ham- 
jj  and-bacohy  kind  of  man." 

Was  it  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
[I  who,  in  speaking  of  Manchester-by-the-  ' 
Sea,  referred  to  a  neighboring  town  as 
Gloucester-by-the-smell  ? 
Newtonville.         GEORGE  STUART.  , 


Suaviter  in  Modo 

An  officer  who  was  goins  down  to  the 
base  saw  a  group  of  German  prisoners 
road-mending  in  charge  of  one  of  our 
men.  But  they  did  not  work  fast  enough 
to  please  their  guard,  who  encouraged 
them  with  the  remark,  "Now  then, 
Fritz,  get  a  move  on.  That's  not  the 
to  win  the  war."— London  Daily 
onlcl*. 
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A  Definition  » 

The  English  Board  of  Agriculture 
[gives  this  definition  of  prepared  opium: 
]  It  is  "the  spontaneously  coagulated 
juice  obtained  from  the  capsules  of  the 
|  papaver  somnlfcrum  submitted  to  af 
[series  of  operations  of  desiccating;  boil- 
ing, roasting  and  fermentation,  designed 
|  to  transform  it  into  a  concentrated  ex- 
tract of  sedative  essence  suitable  forf 
|  consumption." 

Roads  and  Views 

| As  the  World  Wags: 

Monday   morning,   just  at   dawn,  I 
Ithrew  the  harness  on  the  horse  and 
Istarted  to  climb  the  hills  west  of  here. 
| Before  many  hours  I  reached  the  brow 
I  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  fairest  village 
land  valley  in  Now  England.   I  shall  not 
|  try  to  describe  the  color  scheme  of  the 
[autumnal  foliage  nor  the  crystal  clear-  f 
ness  of  the  air,  for  I  have  not  the  gift  i 
of  tongues.    Few  saw  these  hills  that 
day.  and  no  one  will  see  them  again  just 
as  they  were  that  morning.    But  some- 
thing dulled  my  pleasure  when  I  thought 
of  how  few  of  the  folks  back  home' in 
the  parent  town  knew  of  the  existence 
of  this,  her  tonby  sister.  New  Boston  A 
jby  sister  she  is,  tiny  and  frail  and 
hidden    among   the   hills,   but  oh  so 
•  beautiful! 


"Baize"  writes  to  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Journal: 

"Tennyson  probably  never  read  Philipi 
Freneau,  but  there  are  points  of  resem- 
blance between  "Locksley  Hall"  by  the 
former  and  "The  Balloon"  by  the  latter 
that  are  curious,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  aviation  in  ourl 
own  day:  Tennyson's  hero  saw 
"The  nations'  airy  navies  a 
Battling  in  the  central  blue.'  > 
And 

"Argosies  of  magic  nails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down 
with  silken  bales." 
"The  fighting  airships  have  arrived, 
but  the  heavens  are  not  yet  filled  with 
commerce,  although  we  send  letters 
through  the  air  by  post,  thus  putting 
the  carrier  pigeons  partly  out  of  busi- 
ness. But  let  me  not  forget  Freneau. 
This  is  what  he  sang  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  which  he  edited  in  New  York 
in  1784: 

Come  grant  me  a  patent  for  making  balloons, 
Kor   I  find  is  approaching  the  day 
When    horses   shall    fall   and    the  horsemen 
decay. 

Post-riders,  at  present  (called  centaurs  of  old) 
Who  brave  all  the  seasons,  hot  weather  and 
cold. 

In  future  shall  leave  their  dull  ponies  behind 
And  travel,  like  ghosts  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

The   stagemen,   whose  gallopers  scarce  have 
the  power 

Through  the  dirt  to  convey  you  10  miles  in  an 
hour 

When  advane'd  to  balloons  shall  so  furiously 
drive 

You'll  hardly  know  whether  you're  dead  or 

alive.  ' 
The  man  who  at  Boston  sets  out  with  the  sun, ' 
If  the  wind  should  be  fair,  may  be  with  you 
at  one, 

At  Gunpowder  ferry  drink  whiskey  at  three, 
And  at  six  be  at  Edentown  ready  for  tea. 
(The  machine  may  be  ordered,  we  hardly  need 
say. 

To  travel  in  darkness  as  well  as  by  day.) 
At  Charleston  at  ten  he  for  sleep  shall  prepare. 
And  by  twelve  the  next  day  be  the  devil  knows 

where. 

When  the  ladies  of  the  city  (a  hiatus  here 

in  "Baize's"  copy)  in  June. 
What  a  jaunt  they  shall  have  in  the  Dying 
balloon! 

Whole   mornings   shall   see    them   at  toilets 

preparing,  i.  . 

And  forty  miles  high  be  their  afternoon's  airing 
Yet   more  for  its  fitness  for  commerce  I'm 

struck; 

What  loads  of  tobacco  shall  fly  from  Kentuck, 
What  packs  of  beat  beaver — bar  iron  and  pig 
What  budgets  of  leather  from  Cenococlieague' 
If  Britain  should  ever  disturb  us  again, 
(As  they  threaten  to  do  in  the  next  George's 
reign). 

No  doubt  they  will  play  us  a  let  of  new  tunes 
And,  pepper  us  well  from  the  fighting-  balloons! 

Question  of  Cravats 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  not  often  that  the  habitues  of  the 
Porphyry  bring  their  problems  to  the, 
public  for  discussion.  In  the  olden  days 
when  the  bell  on  the  bar  register 
sounded  a  merry  staccato  it  took  feiv 
of  us  more  than  two  hours  to  expound 
theories  to  which  a  gang  of  city  laborers 
must  dedicate  an  eight-hour  day.  But 
now  that  our  temperate  zone  is  receiving 
literal  interpretation  the  little  circle 
about  the  cold  hearth  has  lapsed  into 
compassionate  coma  and  the  ponderous 
questions  of  the  day  are  given  scant  at- 
tention. 

Matters  of  temporality  have  not  been ' 
totally  neglected,  however,  and  every 
sitter  in  our  argumentative  ring  has 
commented  more  than  once  upan  the 


new  necktie.  To  confirm  this  suspicion 
ja  census  was  taken  of  the  membership 
and  it  was  revealed  as  predicted  that  no 

1  member  had  purchased  a  new  necktie 
[since  the  inauguration  of  Theodore  the 
[First.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson— he  is  fol- 
lowing this  investigation  with  unabated 
interest— avowed  and  swears  that  no 
now  strip  of  silk  has  caressed  his  thy- 
roid cartilage  since  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

The  old  four-in-hands,  everybody  ad- 
mits, are  worn  because  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  detection  in  the  daytime  and 
the  streets  are  too  well  lighted  at  night 
to  take  any  chances  with  the  new  neck- 
wear. Inspectors  have  been  appointed 
to  record  the  name  and  police  court 
record  of  those  found  on  the  street  wear- 
ing the  new  scarfs.  We  do  not  propose 
to  make  these  names  public  because  in 
every  case  the  record  shows  that  the 
victim  was  intoxicated,  was  color-blind 
or  had  been  painting  camouflaged  ships. 

Our  committee  on  classification  has 
just  presented  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
report  as  follows:    "The  committee  has 
examined  the  various  scarfs  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  all  haberdashers,  tog- 
gery shops  and  suit  emporiums  in  the  ' 
metropolitan  district  and  finds  but  three  j 
types  for  classification.    Type  A.  The 
Paranoia  de  Luxe.    Alternate  diagonal  I 
stripes  of  color;  in  the  mildest  form,  I 
alternate  half-Inch  bars  of  Prussian  blue 
land  cerise.   Type  B.    The  Aerial  Bomb,  j 
Radiant  prismatic  splashes;  a  21-color| 
(process  featuring  the  contrasting  shades  ! 
,  of  the  tomato  omelet  and  the  Roman  j 
candle.  Type  C.  The  Marble  Cake.  Verv 
fruity  and  heavily  frosted;  designed  for  I 
,  pro-German  dinner  parties." 
I   Since  some    of    our  most  fastidious 
i  members  are  wavering  between  the  con- 
tinued display  of  their  old  respectable 
neckwear  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
habit  altogether,  I  feel  that  this  subject 
should  be  brought  sharply  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  with  the  latent  hope 
that  something   be  done.     Our   Relief  1 
Committee   has   consistently  postponed 
Its  report  and  the  Committee  on  the 

Suppression  of  Lunatic  .\ecTtwcar  main- 
tains that  the  designers  are  still  at 
large  and  that  it  will  be  useless  to  be- 
gin the  contemplated  series  of  talks  be- 
fore the  art  classes  in  our  insane  asy- 
lums. Any  reader  of  the  column  who 
has  seen  neckwear  displayed  in  any 
shop  will  be  examined  for  optic  dis- 
turbances free  of  charge,  and,  if  lie 
proves  his  case,  illuminated  resolutions 
will  be  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
Porphyry.  CRAVATICL'S. 
Boston, 
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LJ"  th°  °.ld  st01'y  °f  All  Baba  and  the 
■forty  Thieves,  which  enters  curiously 
(enlarged  and   changed   in   "Chu  Chin 
i  Chow,    that  remarkable  spectacle  now 
ot  the  Shubert  Theatre,  there  is  no  pas- 
sionate woman  of  the  desert  burning 
jwith  the  desire,  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
Oho  robber,  Abu  Hasan,  disguised  aa  a 
Chinese  merchant;  there  is  no  amorous 
young  couple,  to  sing  sentimental  duets; 
I  All  Baba  is  not  a  eomic  two-handed 
crinker,  but  a  poor  wretch  with  a  poor 
wife,   a  collector  of  fuel  which  ho 
carries  about  the  Persian  town,    in  the 
old  story,  Kasim.  who  with  Ali,  had 
wasted  their  father's  substance,  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  but 
she  is  not  the  amorous  Alcolom  of  the 
spectacle.    Kasim  is  butchered  as  he 
j  runs  out  of  the  robber's  cave.  Mor- 
giana,  as  Kaslm's  slavo  girl  was  Known 
j  to   us   in   childhood.    Marjanah.  "the 
Corraline";   for  "mar-Jan"  moans  red 
j  coral;  constantly  shows  her  shrewdness 
;  and  at  last  weds  All's  nephew.  All 
!  marries   his   brother's   widow.  There 
Is  the  tailor,  Baba  Mustafa.   When  the 
j  robbers  were  put  to  death  by  the  boiling 
Joil    baled    in    potfuls    into    tho  huge 
Heathern  vessels  by  Morglana,  the  cap-; 
Ltaln  of  the  band,  having  escaped,  dis- 
guises himself  as  a  rich  merchant— hi* 
name  is  Khwajah  Hasan-hires  a  shop' 
Vin  the  bazaar,  becomes  a  friend  of  Ali 
and  his  nephew.   In  Ali's  house  Abdul- 
lah, his  slave  boy,  serves  a  banquet. 
Morgiana  suspects  the  Invited  guest  be- 
cause he  abstains  from  salt.    At  her 
Master's  command  she  sings  and  dances 
In   costly  raiment,   pleasing  them  all 
"with  graceful  steps  and  sportive  mo- 
tions."  Finally  she  slays  the  merchant 
knowing  him.  with  a  poniard.  Thus 
she  wins  her  freedom  and  Ali's  nephew 
5  Now  where  did  Mr.  Asche  find  Zahrat- 
Al-Kulub?    Did  he  go  back  to  some 
English  pantomime  for  his  free  version  • 
of  the  story? 

Ali  Baba  and  the  robbers  have  figured 
in  opera,  grand  and  comic. 

Scribe  and  Melosville  went  back  to  an 
old  piece  written  in  1733,  "Koukourgi," 
by     Daveyrier-Melesville,     the  Elder. 
This  piece  was  not  performed.  Scribe 
and  Melesville  shaped  a  libretto  from 
It.  "Ali-Baba  or  the  Forty  Thieves,"  for 
which  Cherubini  wrote  the  music.  The 
ppera  was  produced  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris  July  22,  1883.    It  had  little  sue- 
coss.    There  were  only  11  performances.  IgJ 
Tt  was  described  as  the  wofk  of  an  old 
man— (Cherubini  was  then  63).  The 
ehief  singers  were  Nourrit,  Levasseur. 
Mines.  Falcon  and  Damoreau.  a  strong 
cast.    Cherubini  Introduced  the  march  ' 
from    his   opera  *'Faniska"   and  the 
bacxhanale  from  his  "Achille  a  Scyros." 
He  had  written  In  1793  the  muslo  for 
"Koukourgl."     For     "Ali     Baba"  he 
wrote  new  pages.     He  did  not  leave 
Versailles  to  see  the  performance.  He 
only  said:  "The  opera  was  too  old  to 
live  long;  it  was  40  years  old  when  it  r 
came  into  the  world." 


Note  how  these  librettists  transformed 

the  old  tale.  The  wives  of.  Ali  and  Ka- 
Isim  do  not  appear.    Kasim  is  not  a 

Icharacter.  We  have  Dello,  the  daughter 
lot  Ali  Baba,  Morgiana.  Nadir  the  lover 
k>f  Delie,  Ourskan  the  bandit  ehlof,  Cullp 

!a  treasurer.  All  Baba,  Thamar  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Ourskan,  and  Aboul  Hassan, 
the  chief  of  customB,  The  secret  of 
Ihe  robbers'  cave  is  found  by  Nadir  and 
Dello  at  the  very  beginning  of  tho  opera. 

Tho  librettists,  Van  Loo  and  Busnnch. 
wrote  for  Charles  Lecocti  a  libretto  that 
follows  closer  the  original  version.  The 
comic  opera  "Ali  Baba,"  in  three  acts 
and  eight  scenes,  was  produced  at  the 
Alhambra,  Brussels,  Nov.  11,  1887.  The 
characters  are  Morgiana  (Mme.  Simon- 
Crirard),  All  Baba  (Dechesne),  who  in 
the  cousin,  not  the  brother  of  Cassim 
(Massmachci  ),  Zobeido  (Mine.  Duparc),  j 

Chalmln  (Simon-Max),  and  others  of  ml-e 
nor  importance.    The  opera  was  highly  | 
successful  in  Brussels.   Brought  out  at 
the  Ellen,  Paris,  Nov.  28,  1S89,  it  did  not 
win  so  warm  approval,  possibly  on  ac-  f 
count  of  the  great  size  of  the  hall.  Tho 
performances  at  the  Eden  ended  on 
Dec.  20  oX  that  year,  yet  there  is  charm- 
ing muslo  in  the  operetta,  there  aro 
elaborate  ballet  numbers,  and  the  "spec- 
tacular effects  were  considered  remark- 
able at  the  time.    Cassim  is  singularly 
transformed  by^ho  librettists  and  fig- 
ures at  the  end. 

As  the  Horald  stated  last  Tuesday, 
"Seventeen"  is  a  tragedy  of  calf-love 
|  delightfully    told,    delightfully  acted, 
j  Whenever  calf-love  is  mentioned  we  re- 
j  call  verses  addressed  by  a  boy  to  his 
big  sweetheart  in  the  "Sparrowgrass 
Papers"  by  Fred  S.  Cozzens,  published 
originally,  it'  we  are  not  mistaken.  In 
the  Putnam'3  Magazine  of  the  Fifties, 
that  monument  to  the  literary  taste  of 
Georgo  William  Curtis,  the  editor.  We 
do.  not  remember  the  first  verse,  but 
these  lines  have  remained  in  the  mem- 
ory: 

Cnoeelate  drep  of  my  heart '. 

I  daro  not  breathe  thy  name. 

Like  a  peppermint  stick 

J  stand  apart  In  a  sweet  though  secret  flame, 

And  when  you  look  down  on  me 

And  the  button  a  top  of  my  cap 

I  feel  as  If  something  had  got  in  my  throat 

And  was  choking  against  the  strap. 

I  passed  your  garden  and  there 

On  the  clothesline  hung  a  few 

Pantalets,  and  one  tall  pair 

Reminded  me  love  of  you. 

And  I  thought  n>  I  *wung  on  the  gate 

In  tho  eold  by  myself  alone 

How  soon  the  sweetness  of  honrhound  dies, 

But  the  bluer  keeps  on  ana'  on. 

We  quote  from  memory  and  are  prob- ; 
ably  not  letter  perfect.    Alas,  my  Post- 
humus,     the     fleeting     years!  These; 
verses  are  not  dissimilar  in  spirit  to  f 
those  written  by  William  Sylvanus  Bax- 
ter, the  hero  of  "Seventeen,"  to  the  silly, 
insufferable  Lola  Pratt. 

"Billeted,"  with  Miss  Margaret  Anglin.J 
as  the  heroine,  now  pleasing  her  man,' 
admirers  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre 
was  produced  in  London  at  the  Royalty  • 
Theatre,  Aug.  22,  1917.    Betty  Taradine 
was  then   played   by.  Miss  Iris  Hoey: 
Capt.  Rymil  by  Dennis  Eadie.    A  sister, 
Miss  Stella  Jesse,  of  one  of  the  authors, 
Miss  Tennyson  Jesse,  took  the  part  of 
Penelope,   and   the   Pall   Mall  Gazett; 
in  its  review  of  the  performance,  say 
ing  that  the  part  was  played  "beautl 
fully"  by  her,  also  said: 

"Perhaps  the  best  thing  In  the  v.hoh 
play  is  the  entirely  charming  characte; 
of  a  young  friend  of  the  wife's— a  frank, 
lively,  sensible,  but  as  yet  undisillu- 
.sioned  ingenue,  who  finely  pairs  oil 
with  the  colonel." 

When  the  comedy  was  performed  in 
Philadelphia,  before  it  was  seen  at  the  i 
Playhouse,  New  York  (Oct.  25.  1917),  the 
title  was  "Lonely  Soldiers."  It  was 
then  doubted  whether  the  original  title 
would  be  generally  understood  in  this 
country.  The  change,  if  it  was  for  this 
reason,  was  not  flattering;  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  playgoers. 

When  "The  Chinese  Puzzle,"  in  which 
Mr.  Jewett  made  his  return  to  the  stage 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  Wednesday 
night,  was  produced  in  London  at  the 
New  Theatre,  July  11,  1918,.  the  Times 
spoke  of  Chi  Lung  as  scattering  apo- 
thegms and  apologues  as  other  men 
scatter  cigarette  ash.  "His  ric'n  silken 
robes  and  flaunting  peacock's  feather 
will  endear  him  to  the  ladies.  His 
slanting  eyebrows  and  physiognomy  of 
an  exasperated  cat  will  please  all  am- 
ateurs of  the  grotesque.  We  ourselves 
are  fascinated  by  his  prose  style.  It 
is  a  masterpiece  of  periphrasis.  *  *  * 
Perhaps  Western  barbarians  will  feel  a 
little  uncomfortable  about  the  wife.  Her 


|thical  situation  is   shady.     Will  she 
never  tell?    Voltaire  asked.  If  your  hap- . 
piness  depended  on  your  touching  a  but-  j 
ton  which  killed  a  mandarin  at  Peking, 
would  you  touch  it  or  not?    The  wife 
lias  not  touched  the  button,  but  she| 
nas  let  the  mandarin  himself  toii':li  it, 
for  her.    His  Excellency  ought  to  give 
us  an  apothegm  for  that  delicate  case,  i 
Meanwhile,  moral  problems  apart,  th  i 
P'ay  is  immensely  amusing."  Mr.  Lion.  I 
one  of  trie' authors,  took  the  part  o 
Chi  Lung;  Ethel  Irving  that  of  Naomi 

An  earlier  performance  of  the  play 
was  at  Washington,  D.  c,  on  June  24, 
1J18,  when  Edward  Emery  played  Chi 
Lung. 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Shake- ! 
speare,  Liverpool,  July  1,  1918. 

"Going  Up,"  a  musical  comedy,  which  I 
will  be  produced  here  tomorrow  night 
f£lthe.Co,onl*1  T1»catre,  is  a  version  ot 
The  Aviator/-  a  farce  by  James  Mont- 
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atre  In  September,  1910.  *  "Going:  Up" 
was  brought  out  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
Atlantic  City,  Nov.  IS,  1917.  New  York 
saw  it  at  the  Liberty  Theatre  Dec.  25  of 
that  year.  Tlio  original  N'cw  York  com- 
pany included  Frank  Craven,  Edward 
Begley.  Frank  Otto,  Joseph  Lortora, 
Donald  Meek.  John  Park,  Arthur  Hull, 
Francois  Vaulry,  Edith  Day,  Marion 
Sunshine,  Ruth  Donnelly,  Qraco  Peters. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra 
and  Bizet's  "Patrie" 

II  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the 
famous  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatory.   In  a  sketch  of  this  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  de  Tarls  that 
was  published  In  the  Herald  a  few  Sun- 
days ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
pr-iiiiineace  given  to  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  since  Habene-'k  conducted  the 
first  concert.    Wagner's  rhapsody  over  a 
perfonpar.ce   of   the  Ninth  Symphonj 
;  that  he  heard  in  Paris  i.i  known  to  all.  i 
Next  Wednesday  Beethoven's  Symphony  J 
I  In  C  minor  will  be  heard.    The  other  I 
pieces  on  the  program  are.  familiar;  but  | 
a  note  about  Bizet's  overture,  "Patrie."] 
may  not  be  out  of  place.   The  last  per- 
formance   by    tne    Boston    Symphony  j 
|  Orchestra  was  on  Dec.  1),  1907,  under  Dr.  il 

In  1873-74  Pasdcloup,  conductor  of  the  j 
Concerts    Popu'.aires    in    Paris,  asked 
hre'e  French  composers  to  write  each 
f  thein  a  symphonic  overture.     They  | 
vould  be  played,  he  said,  on  successive 
Sundays.    Bizet,  wrote  "Patrie!";  Mas- 1 
tenet,  "Phorire";  Gulraud.  "Artewelde." 
Bizet's  overture  was  first  played  on  Feb.  I 
15,  1874.    It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  I 
\l  a  Symphony  concert  led  by  Mr.  Paur 
■Jan.  4,  1896.   There  have  been  other  per- 
formances In  Boston. 

According  to  one  of  Bizet's  biogro-'- 
IT*,  the  composer  had  at  first  in  view 
the  misfortunes  of  vanquished  France, 
i  the  anguish  of  the  Terrible  Year.  "All 
the  suffering,  all  the  mourning,  which 
had  moved  the  soul  of  the  year.   All  the 
Buffering,    all    the   sorrow,    which  had 
moved  to  pity  the  soul  of  the  patriot 
had  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.    He  wished  to  .sing  of 
I  our   country    in    mourning,    yet  living 
still,  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  her  chit 
Idren:  our  country  mutilated  and  sti'.l 
bleeding,  its  future  rise  from  the  dust; 
but  he  soon  understood  that  song  of 
sadness,  and  the  evocation  of  days  of 
anguish  and  tears  were  not  suited  t~ 
our  period  of  calm.    Then  by  a  poetic 
licenso,  by  the  happy  substitution  of  i 
touching   allegory,   full   of  instructlop 
I  he  invoked   the   mighty  apparition    a  i 
agonising  Poland,  still  conquered,  bti'l 
existing,  whose  memory  is  ineffaceahl 
and  whose  sacred  name  lives  ever  in  the 
I  hearts  of  her  dispersed  children.    It  1 
this   profound   feeling,    this   dark    an  J 

fijolorou  despair  of  the  vanquished  and 
this  indelible  love  of  the  child  for  the 
wounded  and  violated  another 
have  been  expressed  by  B.zet  with  ner- 
vous ferocity  and  incomparable  bril- 
liance and  vigor." 

This  biosrapher  Pigot  rails  bittertj  at 
the  melomnnlacs  who.  swooning  at  the 
sound  of  Wagner's  music  at  Lamoureux  s 
concerts,  insisted  that  "Patrie"  was 
written  by  Bizet  as  an  overture  to  an 
opera,  iias'ed  on  S  irdou's  drama  "Pytrie, 
which  he  thought  of  writing. 

Bizet  was  one  of  the  few  that  at  th.e 
opening    <T    the    Franco-Prussian  war 
J  foresaw  the  catastrophe.     He  wrote  to 
1  IMmond  Oalahert   before  the  first  de- 
feats-    "  Vnd  our  poor  philosophy,  our 
lreanis  of  universal  peace,  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  nations,  of  human  fellowship. 
In  place  of  all  that,  tears,  blood,  piles 
f    nesh.    crimes   without   number  and 
without  end  !    I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend,  into  what  sadness  I  am  plunged 
,y  these  horrors.    I  am  a  Frenchman— 1 
Zfcnembe  but    I  am  not  able  to 
orget  that  I  am  a  man.    This  war  will 
ost   humanity    five   hundred  thousand 
MVea     As   f..r   France,   she  will  lose 
•\ sry thing  in  il.   .   .  .  Alas! 
Th  ■  conmoser  served  as  a  member  of 
 ...  ^,.„„,i  ,ti  the  defence  of 
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I  To  the  Editor 


s  last  heard  here 
ch.  1917. 
Boston  Herald : 


[would  be  better  to  return  to  Paris.'' 
!    Afterwards,   a   soldier  in   Paris.  Ue 
I  wrote    (Dec.    26,    1870' :    "These  thrlo 
months  of  a  Bcpubllc  have  removed  tho 
thickest  layer  of  disgrace  and  ordure 
with  which  this  infamous  empire  has 
I  covered   the   country.     1  foresee  that 
I  Gambetta  is  indeed  the  man  in  whom 
;  we  should  hope,  to  drive  out  the  Prus- 
sians and  to  preserve  the  Republic!  It 
,  will  be  a  hard  task,  but  my  hope  In- 
creases dully." 

The  Nomadic  Lite  of  Our 
Visitor,  Raoul  Laparra 

Air.  Kaoul  Laparra,  who  Willi  Mine. 
|  Helen  Stanley  will  give  a  concert  in 
1  Symphony  Hall  next  Saturday  after 
,  noon,  is  best  known  here  by  his-  sombre 
\  but  engrossing  opera,  "La  Habanera 
3  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 

I  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
on  Dec.  14.  1910.    Revived  in  1912,  the 

J  opera  had  In  all  only  four  performances. 

II  It-  deserved  many  more,  but  the  sub 
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Pans.  In  1&70  he  wrote  to  Guirand  from 
Baibizon:    "Yesterday,  anxious,  desper- 
ate, not  being  able  to  endure  longer  this 
atrocious  state  of  indecision,  we  went  on 
foot  to  Fontainobleau,  and  there  at  tho 
:  mavoi's  office  we  read  the  handful  ot 
dispatches  which  the  Gaulols  publishes 
todav.   In  three  different  encounters  our 
soldiers    fought    one    against    10,  one 
against  five,  one  against  three,  rue 
Prussian  army  manoeuvres  tranquilly, 
>knowlnff  exactly 'where  our  different 
1  corps  arc,  beats  them  easily  in  succes- 
slon    and  our  generals  know  nothing. 
The    Emperor    said    yesterday.     I  no 
longer  know  where  MacMahon  is.'    It  s 
pitiable'    Lorraine  is  Invaded;  there  is 
n    battle   at   hand   between   Metz  and 
Nancy  and  if  we  should  lose  it!    I  am 
not  a  chauvtnist-you  know  this;  but  my 
heart  has  been  sick  and  I  have  had 
tears  in  n.y  eyes  since  yesterday.  Foot 
countrv!     Poor  army!    Governed  and 
directed  bv  an  Incapacity  that  hence 
forth  will  be  notorious.    It  is  not  tho 
moment  for  recrimination,  but  the  Uncle 
it  least  knew  where  to  lind  the  enemy. 
Will  it  not  be  a  case  of  the  campaign 
of    the    Sadowa   over   again?  . .    •  • 
Whv  should  soldiers  be  left  in  the  in- 


ject was  too  grim  and  it  shocked  deli- 
cate susceptibilities.  Not  even  the  ap- 
parition of  the  ghost  to  the  music  in 
Habanera  rhythm  saved  the  opera.  But 
Mr.  Laparra  is  more  than  a  man  of  one 
opera.  His  second  dramatic  work,  "La 
Jota,"  a  lyric  talc  of  Aragon,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comlque.  Paris,  in 
1911.  He  has  written  a  violin  sonata, 
played  in  London  by  him  and  his  brother 
Edouard  in  June,  1912:  also,  "The  Con- 
quistador," an  American  musical  drama; 
songs,  waltzes,  Spanish  rhythms,  etc.  A 
concert  of  his  compositions  was  given  in 
New  York  on  Dec.  1,  1913,  "for  the 
blind  soldiers  of  France." 

Laparra,  who  is  now  in  his  «d  year, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux.  He  showed 
musical  instinct  at  an  early  age.  so  that 
his  family  was  alarmed  at  his  pre- 
ceciousness  His  father  used  to  warn 
his  wife  to  look  out  lest  the  child- 
composer  should  become  an  Imbecile. 
The  boy  look  piano  lessons  when  he 
was  six.  He  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire at  the  age  of  11.  where  his 
teachers  were  Diemer,  Lavignac  Mas- 
senet and  Gedalge.  He  himself  said  to 
reporter  six  years  ago  wv,«« 
•  I  am  nomadic  in  my  habits.  W  hen 
t  was  a  mere  child  I  used  to  gallop  on 
horseback  across  the  Spanish  frontier 
and  ramble  among  the  Pyrenees.  Some- 
time  in  the  long  ago  my  ancestors  Uvea 
In  Spain,  and  although  French  I  know 
that  I  am  also  Iberian  in  my  mental 
makeup.  The  scientists  call  it  atavism; 
but  be  it  what  it  may.  it  seems  that 
from  my  earliest  days  I  knew  that 
I  would  find  my  Hue  inspiration  I 
Spain.  ,  . 

"From  1900  until  1902  I  passed  two 
vears  at  Burgos,  and  it  was  there  in 
the  heart  of  Castile,  mournful  and  deso 
lated  in  the  midst  of  workingmen  and 
peasants,  living  their  life,  that  I  con- 
ceived and  wrote  my  'Habanera  —first 
the  libretto  and  then  the  score. 

"When  I  returned  to  Paris  to  try  for| 
the  Prix  de  Home,  I  found  myself  for- 
gotten: the  Conservatoire  did  not  count 
me  anv  longer  as  a  musical  possibility. 
(Mr    Laparra,   as   a  pupil  of  Gabriel 
Faure,  was  awarded  the  Prix  de  Rome 

'""beanie  to  Rome  in  January,  1903.  and 
I  at  once  asked  for  and  received  the 
leave  of  absence  of  ono  month  to  Visit 
the  Orient.    I  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  a  vear  to  visiting  Armenia,  Turkey 
•and  Greece.    When  the  three  years  of 
study  granted  under  the  Grande  Prix  de 
Ko_me_expJred_  J  returned  to  Paris^  Of 
eoitrse  I  loved   Paris,  but  the  feverish 
life  of  the  Parisians  displeases  mc  ana 
the  climate  tires  me.    Jn  order  to  work 
1  need  sunshine  and  calm.    Onls%  tne 
rehearsals  of   -Habanera,'    which  was 
firrt  produced  in  1908,  made  me  spend 
six  months  In  Paris  without  once  leav- 
ing tho  city.  •  ,it 
'La  Jota'   was   also  produced.  I 
brought  with  me  from  the  Orient  a.  com- 
plete opera,  of  which  I  was  both  the 
poet  and  the  musician.     It  is  called 
••Xniphytrlon.'    I  do  not  know  when.  If 
ever  it  will  be  given.    While  this  work 
is  somewhat  oriental  in  its  nature  1 
derived  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  from 
the  works  ot  Plato  and  Mohere.  As. 
you  see.  I  refuse  myself  nothing  when  | 
it  comes  to  choosing  a  librettist.  These 
are  charming  co-workers,  always  satis- 
fied with  my  work,  not  to  speak  of  the 
honor  they  confer  upon  me. 

°  Mv  next  opera  will  have  Japan  for 
its  background.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
go  to  Japan.  But  if  I  am  blessed  with 
fdcas  J  am  not  blessed,  with  worldly 
«oods.  and  that  is  why  I  plan  to  make 
a  concert  tour  of  American  cities  It 
sounds  a  trifle  prosaic  but  ,t,ien  *  na"^, 
U  certain  claim  upon  Am.rl*  wd  m > 
I  two  children  still  discuss  whether  the> 

^.^rrtt-upp^torthe  concert  plat- 
form™ I  brieve  I  am.  While  I  did  no 
fully  decide  upon  tho  programs.  I  shall 
devote  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the 
works  of  Chopin,  offering  a*  a  contrast 
works  of  the  modem  French  com- 

PTn  WT  Mr.  Laparra  married  Miss  Mary 
Sharafelt  of  Omaha  <Neb.)  OTl ,  Mme 
On  Saturday  Mr.  *&^„t^™2£, 
Stanley  will  *>e  heard  In  "A  Musical 
JoiirnYy  Through  Spain."  a  coUecUonrf 
l  "miniature  taileaux."    Tho^n»a  wUl 


Recently  one  of  the  Boston  papers 

mentioned  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Death  had  appeared  on  the  register  of  a 
hotel  In  a  western  city,  and  that  the  ho- 
tel proprietor  had  said  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  name  had  ever  been 
placed  on  his  register.  I  recalled  at 
once  an  engraving  of  "Mr.  Death,  come- 
dian "  which  I  had  had  for  many  years, 
and  looked  up.  aided  by  the  Shaw  collec- 
tion, the  record  of  this  actor  with  the 
uncanny  name.*Thomas  Death  first  came 
into  prominence  when  a  member  of  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre  in  Dublin.  He  was 
in  the  cast  of  a  comedy  by  Maynard 
Chamberlain  Walker  entitled  "The  Be- 
nevolent Man"  when  it  was  first  acted 
at  that  theatre  in  1771.  This  comedy  was 
afterward  given  at  Edinburgh,  but  I 
cannot  find  that  it  was  ever  acted  in 
London. 

Death  first  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  8,  1777,  as  Tom  in 
Steele's  play  of  "The  Conscious  Lovers.' 
He  remained  a  member  of  the  company 
for  that  season,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has  a 
leaf  from  the  accjunt  book  of  the  thea- 
tre for  that  year  with  his  signature  as 
receipt  of  the  sum  of  GO  6s.  8d.,  being 
his  salary  in  full  for  the  season.  On 
Oct.  21.  1777,  he  played  Brush  in  Smol- 
lett's two-act  farcical  play  of  "The  Re 
prisal;  or,  The  Tars  of  Old  England.' 
In  this  piece  Smollett  showed  his  comic 
genius,  but  the  play  was  really  a  most 
tllfberal  attack  on  the  French,  and, 
nlthough  some  of  the  characters  are  as 
highly  drawn  and  as  rationally  distin- 
guished as  can  be  found  In  any  of  the 
plays  of  the  day.  it  was  not  a  remark- 
able, success.  Two  months  later  the 
eonifdian  acted  ti.e  Gentleman  Usher  In 
"King  Lear"   in  a  performance  which 


marked  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  as  Cordelia.  In  1794  he  was  at 
Norwich,  Eng..  acting  Ephralm  Smooth 
in  "Wild  Oats,"  a  part  that  was  taken 
by  William  F.  Owen  the  last  time  that 
O'Keeffe's  comedy  was  given  in  Boatbn 
at  the  Museum.  J.  B.  CLAFP. 

Dorchester. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald; 

James  W.  Gerard,  late  ambassador  to 
tho  German  Imperial  Court,  writes: 

"In  tho  Deutsches  Theatre  the  great 
revolving  stage  makes  change  of  scene 
easy.,  so.  that  Rclnhardt  (the  manager) 
is  enabled  to  present  Smakespeare,  a 
great  favorite  in  Germany.,  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner.  He  'manages  to 
lend  to  even  tho  most  solemn  scenes 
little  touches  thafodd  greatly  to  the 
Interest  and  keep  the  attention  fixed. 
For  instance,  in  'Macbeth'— when  Lady 
Macbeth  comes  in  In  thfe  sleep-walking 
scene  and  saying,  'W3iat,  will  these  hands 
ne'^r  be  clean?"  the  actress  taking  part 
In  Berlin  gave  a  distinct  and  loud  snore  ' 
between  every  three  or  four  words,  thus 
most  effectively  reminding  the  audi- 
ence that  she  was  asleep." 

Shades  of  Sarah  SIddons  and  Charlotte 
Cushman,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
What  opportunities  you  missed  In  not 
rectilng  nfter  this  fashion! 

"All  the  perfume  (snore)  of  Arabia 
(snore)    will  not  sweeten  (snore)  this 
little  hand"    (snore   and   tiger >.  v*la9l 
these  great  actresses  knew  nothing  of 
German  Kultur*        JOHN  W.  RYAN. 
I  Dorchester. 

j  Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
i  Music  and  Musicians 

Joseph  Conrad's  "One  Day  More,"  a 
1  play  in  one  act,  was  performed  at  the 
I  Repertory  Theatre,  Birmingham  (Eng.), 
j  last  month.    Thi3  has  been  the  only 
performance  of  the  play  in  England 
except  one  given  by  the  Stage  Society- 
of  London,  June  25,  1906.  Conrad's  only| 
plav  Is  characterized  is  an  exhibition 
i  of  "moods.  "It  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion," says  The  Stage,  "though  it  is  » 
sombre  story— a  story  of  an  old.  half- 
witted longshoreman,  who  fails  to  rec- 
ognize his  scallywag  son.  who  has  been 
away  for  years,  having  as  a  boy  left 
home    for   sea.    and   a  lonely-hearted 
maiden,  tho  daughter  of  a  noisy  and! 
disagreeable    blind    man.    who  flnd^ 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave  her  postponed  \ 

song  recital    yesterday   afternoon  .  in 
ji  Symphony  Hall.  Homer  Samuels  played  | 
her  accompaniments.  There  was  a  very  j.i 
large  audience.    Many  were  seated  on  i 
the  stage  and  some  stood.    The  pro-  I 
gram  was  as   follows:     Handel.    "Care  1 
Solve";    Horn,    "I've   Been  Roaming";  V 
Charpentier,  "Depuls  le  jour";  Rossini,  I 
"Una voce poco  fa";  Fourdrain,  "II  nelge  I 
des  fleurs";  La  Forge,  Come  unto  these 
yellow     sands"';     Duparc.     "Phldyle";  I, 
Georges,  Gavotte  de  Masque;  Arr.  by  1 
Weckerlin.    "Ah!  mon  berger";  "Belle 
Manon."  "Ma  tendre  Musette,"  "Comme  I 
un  Chlen";  Bellini.  "Qui  la  voce."  There 
were  several  additions  to  the  program 
which  were  demanded  by  the  enthusias-  I 
tic  audience.    Among  the  songs  intro- 
duced were  "Drink    to  me  only"  and 
"Robin  Adair." 

As  on  former  occasions.  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  shon--  'irilliantly  in  the  bravun. 
arias,  displaying  again  astonishing  ease 
and  facility  in  runs,  staccato  notes  and  | 
all  ornamentation.    In  her  singing  of  the 
air  from  "Louise"  one  could  have  wished 
for  more  warmth,  more  abandon.  The 
voice  itself  was  beautiful ;  the  measures 
were  a  pleasure  to  the  ear,  but  they  | 
were  not  tho  passionate  expression  of 
the  amorous  Louise,  a  passion  that  at 
first  s'.umbering  in  recollection,  awakens,  | 
rises  to  intensity  and   then  again  is  | 
calmed  but  not  extinguished.    The  per- 
formance was,  on  the  whole,  too  delib- 
i  rale,  too  matter-of-fact. 

Brilliant  as  Mme.  Galli-Curci  is  as  a 
singer  of  florid  arias,  she  is  first  of  all  a 
lyric  soprano,  and  the  songs  that  were 
purely  lyrical,  simple  as  "Ah!  mon  ber- 
ger" and  "Ma  tendre  Musette,"  or 
examples  of  the  advanced  modern  school, 
as  the  songs  of  Fourdrain  and  Duparc. 
showed  to  full  advantage  the  charming 
quality  of  her  tones,  her  mastery  of  sus- 
tained melody,  her  ability  to  express 
gentle  sentiments,  subdued  pathos,  in- 
Tenuous  appeal.  Nor  should  her  tripping 
delivery  of  the  song  by  La  Forge  escape 
nention. 

Too  often,  beginning  with  the  song  of , 
Vandel,   the  great  melodist,  who,  un- 
ortunately,   Is  regarded  by  many  as 
nly  a  manufacturer  of  oratorios,  she 
ell  into  the  old  prima  donna  trick  of 
rolongirtg  high  tones  to  the  detriment 
f  the  melodic  structure  and  the  flow 
r  rhythm.    It  is  not  necessary  for  her 
i  do  this  to  excite  applause.  There 
as  a  day  when  a  singer  compelled  ad- 
:  ration  by  the  Introduction  of  extrem- 
ier  tones  and'  by  unwarrantable  pro 
igation  of  the  same.    That  day  If 
ir  except  for  the  unthinking  and  the 
quenters  of  rarce  shows, 
-trne.  Galli-Curci  will  give  a  secon 
■  cital  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  at- 
ternoon,  Jan.  19. 
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broken  her  secret  hopes  of  marriage; 
and  affords  him  all  the  financial  assist 
tance  she  can.  Then  the  wanderer,  af-j 
ter  forcibly  klsslnc  her.  returns  to  ihel 
sea,  the  girl  being  left  sobbing  and  dls-| 
appointed. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  histor , 
Of  the  stage  is  keeping  a  careful  reeor 
of  the  London  theatres  during  the  w»r.| 
The  chronicle  would  be  remarkable,  ili-1 
asmuch  as  no  one,  four  years  ago.  could 
have  foreseen  the  success  which,  onlt 
the  whole,  has  attended  the  playhouses) 
In  the  West  end.    Happily  there  is  nofl 
sign  of  abatement  in  the  pleasing  tale! 
of  prosperity.    The  record  is  hea'1*'."'! 
Chu-Chin-Chow."    now   In    the  thirlR 
car  of  its  run  In  His  Majesty's  spaclousl 
theatre.— The  Stage. 

Vrrhacren's  drama,  "Philip  II.  trans-l 
lated  by  F.  A,  Flint,  music  by  Kugena 
Goosens.  was  performed  in  London  by 
the  Plough  Club  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  x29.  I 
Mr  Sam  L.  Studley.  ifor  many  yeart] 
musical  director  of  the  Bostonians.  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "Ardltl  of  Neve 
England,"  has  written  music  With  * 
marching  swing  to  a  tong  "When  Lnclo 
Sam  Calls  'Come.'  "  The  words  are  by 
lames  T  Sullivan.  No  less  a"  person 
than  Deputy  Sheriff  William  A.  Mc- 
Devltt  a  singer  at  patriotic  gatherings  ... 
in  New  York  state,  is  singing  the  song  \ol  his  celebr 
i  with  marked  effect. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The   falling  of  the  leaves  from  the 
elms  and  maples  is  giving  the  lad.es  of 
our  village  a  pleasant  form  of  outdoor  ! 
exercise  as  diversion  from  the  labors  of 
the  kitchen.   Every  dooryard  was  busy 
this  morning  and  the  piles  of  leave, 
stood  high.   I  stopped  to  pass  the  t  me 
of    day    with    the    Widow  Jenkins. 
-Madam,"  I  said,  bowing  respectfully, 
•■it  has  been  said  that  every  woman  is 
at  heart  a  rake.   It  would  seem  from 
your  own  activities  and  those  ofyour  { 
neighbors  that  it  was  said  advisedly.  ' 
Tbarely  gained  the  «n£«?D?M|he 
postoffice. .  ABED  auamo 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

By  Their  Smell 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

You  referred  recently  to  some  ones 
statement  that  he  believed  he  could 
tdentify  different  cities  by  their  smell 
were  he  to  be  set  down  in  them  blind- 

t0Whtn  Miss  Helen  Keller  was  in  Bos- 
ton not  long  ago  she  told  me  that  she, 
like  all   blind  persons,  was  iexjtra0,r,rt': 
narily  sensitive  to  odors.  She  had  visited 
at  least  100  different  cities,  she  said,  and 
each  had  a  distinctive  smell.    She  was 
very  certain  that  she  could  tell  each  by 
Its  smell  if  there  were  no  other  means 
of  Identification.  I  asked  herwhatBoston 
smelled  of,  supposing  that,  of  course  she 
would  pay  a  tribute  to  our  justly  famed 
east  wlnd-which.  whatever  its  disad^ 
vantages.  Is  certainly  a  delight  to  the 
connoisseur  in  fragrance     She  replied 
that  Boston  smelled  of  ivy  on  church 
walls.  L'  U  J' 

Boston. 


A  Nocturne 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  that  esteemed  philosopher,  Herr 
professor  Teufelsdroeckh  of  Welssnlch- 
two,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  many 
things  have  happened  which  seem  to 
make  imperative  a  further  amplification 


the  not-incurious  of  man's  handiwork, 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  fugitive 
notes    on    human    habiliments  by  the 

simple  expedient  of  dropping  them  Into 
I  paper  bags,  approrlately  numbered,  so 
[  that  his  editors  might  have  less  difficulty 

In   revising  the  same  for  publication. 

May  I  not— as  the  President  so  felici- 
tously says— suggest  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  make  similar  use  of  the  re- 
ceptacles in  which  he  brings  home  his 
monthly  allowance  of  sugar,  to  contain 
scattered  thoughts  on  certain  modern 
aspects  of  human  dress,  such  as  our 
Progress  since  the  days  of  Carlyle  has 
tended  to  make  it  desirable  to  collate 
and  publish? 

More  especially,  I  have  in  mind  the 
changes  in  nocturnal  aoparel  as  affected 
every  night  by  the  army  of  the  hori- 
zontal. In  the  day  of  Samuel  Pepys,  I 
gather,  men  were  wont  to  creep  right  in 
betwen  the  sheets  with  nothing  on  at 
all.  There  followed  a  prolonged  epoch 
in  which  the  world  lay  down  to  rest  in 
wholly  sexless  nightshirt.  Latterly, 
and  perhaps  this  will  continue  to  the 
day  of  Judgment,  garments  variously 
called  pajamas,  or  pyjamas,  consisting 
of  coat  and  trousers,  have  achieved  an  | 
undoubted  popularity  witli  males,  and  1 
am  credibly  informed  with  the  more 
masculine-minded  of  females  as  well.  Is  ! 
there  naught  in  this  to  inspire  the  ver-  ' 
•atile  sage  of  Clamport? 

But  what  chiefly  seems  to  me  to  re- 
quire research  is  a. matter  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  federal  sub-department 
on  the  standardization  of  wages  in  the 
production  of  army  clothing— a  depart- 
ment which  appears  to  be  attempting  to 
co-ordinate  with  both  tbe  war  and  labor 
departments.  T  am  credibly  informed  by 
the  learned  pundit  who  has  this  work  in 
charge  that  the  coats  of  pajamas  inva- 
riably wear  out  sooner  than  the  pants— a 
fact  which  produces  in-  time  a  surplus 
of  perfectly  good  encasements  for  the  |° 
nether  limbs  for  which  there  is  no  sup-  g 
ply  of  proper  mates.  Why  is  this  thus?  I 
I  admit  the  correctness  of  the.  statement,  I 
because  1  have  a  bureau  drawer  at  home 
filled  with  pajama  trousers  of  distinctive 
stripe,  for  which  the  coats  have  long  • 
been  a  mere  memory. 

Not  only  why,  but  nlso  what  to  do?  Is 
[the  remedy  to  make  the  lower  section  of  ,. 
each  suit  out  of  inferior  material,  in  i 
order  to  insure  that  in  their  death  they  j 
shall  not  be  divided?    Or  should  every 
suit  contain  two  coats  to  one  pair  of  i 
trousers,  even  as  the  tailor  urges  you  to  I 
get  an  extra  pair  of  pants  with  every 
suit?  Or  shall  a  benevolent  government  • 
decree  that  no  man  or  woman  shall  over  . 
buy  pajamas  save  such  as  are  precisely  5 
like  every  other  suit  of  pajamas  in  the  I 
country,  so  that  lack  of  a  coat  may  not  I 
occur?   This  last  expedient  would  obvi-  | 
ously  work  but  111,  because  the  extra 
pants  would  continue  to  pile  up  and  the 
coats  continue  to  disappear  through  the 
vapid  erosions  of  the  laundress;  but  trie 
embarrassment  of  one  who  likes  to  have 
the  two  parts  of  his  costume  match,  even 
when  visible  to  no  eye  but  his  own, 
would  thus  be  voided. 

Aside  from  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing why  the  upper  part  of  one's  night- 
clothes  wears  out  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  lower,  there  are  questions  that 
Mr.  Johnson  ought  to  find  productive  of 
lumination.  Which  way  should  a  gen- 
tleman as  Is  a  gentleman  wear  these 
garments — with  the  coat  tucked  inside 
the  trousers,  or  vice  Versa?  What  is  the 
etiquette  of  the  fire  escape?  What, 
the  philosophy  of  bathrobes?  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  may  be  an  old-fushioned 
man  and  may  prefer  the  flowing  toga  in 
which  our  daddies  used  to  wrap  them- 
selves when  lying  down  to  pleasant 
dreams,  but  surely  the  problems  of  oth- 
ers, such  as  I  have  faintly  sketched, 
may  still  be  soluble  through  his  well 
known  and  widely  esteemed  erudition. 

PHINEAS  REDUX. 

Wamesit.  


3auer  and  Thibaud  Per- 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and'  Jacques  i 
[Tilbaud,  violinist,  gave  a  concert  yes-j 
erday  In  Symphony  Hall,  beginning  the' 
eason  of  Sunday  afternoon  concerts 
here.  Nicolai  Schneer  was  accompa- 
ilst.  The  program:  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
rv'ng,  Mr.  Bauer  and  Mr.  'rtubaud; 
7hant  d'Hiver,  Ysaye,  Polonaise  in  A 
najor,  Wleniawski,  Mr.  Thibaud;  Papil- 
iS,  Schumann,  Scherzo  in  B-flat  minor, 
Chopin,  Mr.  Bauer ;  Sonata  In  A  major! 
?esar  Franck,  Mr.  Bauer  and  Mr.  Thl- 
>aud. 

The  hall  was  far  from  crowded,  but  the 
udience  was  unusually  demonstrative 
n  its  enthusiasm  and  was  so  Insistent! 
;hat  each  artist  added,  a  number  to  the  j 
program.  Both  players  maintained  the 
:h  standard  of  musicianship,  the  ele- 
gance, finish,  warmth  of  sympathy  and 
estrained  force  of  expression  with  which  I 
they  have  made  the  Boston  public  fa- 
miliar. 

Mr.  Thibaud  roused  special  admiration 
in  the  Wleniawski  selection,  and  Mr 
Bauer  won  particular  acclaim  in  "Papii-1 
Ions."  Their  highest  artistic  point  was 
reached  in  Franck's  noble  sonata,  Mr 
Bauer  played  the  Chopin  scherzo  witli 
great  technical  brilliancy,  but  he  failed 
to  seize  and  voice  the  unique  and 
tiaffllng  spirit  of  the  composer,  with  the 
result  that  much  of  the  irrldescent  splen- 
dor of  the  piece  was  lost.  There  i<= 
nothing  strange  In  this,  as  Chopin  is  a 
closed  book  to  most  pianists  of  both  low 
and  high  degree. 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 
FIRST  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALK 

The  first  concert  of  the  S8th  season 
j  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  tool; 
I  place  yesterday  afternoon  Jn  Symphony 
8  Hall.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted.  The 
J  program  was  as  follows:  Franck, 
fl  Symphony  in  D  minor;  Schumann,  Over- 
I  ture  to  "Manfred";  Dukas.  "La  Peri'' 
J  (first  time  in  Boston);  Debussy, 
I  "Iberia." 

1    The  answer,  to  the  many  erroneous, 
j  some   of    them    malicious,  statements 
|  published  abroad  concerning  the  pres- 
|  ont  condition  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
|  Orchestra  was  the  concert  of  yesterday 
I  ?,/?ncert  that  was  conspicuously  beau-  ■ 
tlful  and  brilliant:  a  concert  long  to  be1 
remembered  gratefully,  ono  that  aroused 
1  the  large  audience  to  enthusiastic  ap-  ' 
proval. 

j   While  Mr.  Monteux  had  ample  time,  as  ' 
Ait  would  seem  to  some,  for  preparation,  j 
Ihis  task  was  not  an  easy  one.    He  had  I 
never  conducted  the  orchestra  in  former 
Kvlf^u118,?'08  musl«»lly  unacquainted' 
in,  t,ho  *Wer  members;  no  matter  how 
MtUfUj  the  new  players  may  be,  the 
j  orchestra  could  not  reasonably  be  ex-  ' 
!>ected  to  be  at  once  a  homogeneous'  and 

K£t  0  b?<1yi  The  tribute  Paid  Mr.  Mon- 
teux yesterday  by  audience  and  orches- 

inLVTf'f  £?v<!  recompensed  him  for  his 
indefatigable  labor.  There  was  sponta- 
neous and  public  acknowledgment  of 
Ms  technical  mastery  as  a  conductor;  of  , 
his  sens  ttveness  and  poetic  insight  as  an 
Interpreter;  of  the  modest  and  ingratiat- 
ing personality  of  the  man  himself. 
tonori  M°nteux  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
tonal  values,  of  tonal  balance  and  pro- 
Portion  He  is  an  invoker  of  euphony. 
He  has  the  respect  for  clarity  and  logical 
development  that  characterizes  his  na.- 
1.2  lu llterature  and  art.  Mr.  Gericke 
had  these  qualities,  the  exercise  of 
wnich  gave  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra international  reputation;  but 
Mr.  Monteux  has,  in  addition,  warmth 
imagination,  emotional  expressiveness, 
qualities  that  were  foreign  to  Mr. 
Gericke's  nature. 

Led  by  Mr.  Monteux  and  played  by  the 
admirable  orchestra,  Franck's  symphony 
is  more  than  ever  musio  of  noble  out- 
lines, music  rich  in  beauty,  music  that 
beginmng  in  doubt  and  questioning  finds 
consolation  even  on  earth,  and  at  thl 
end  rejoices,  as  a  nUghty  alleluia  of  the 
celestial  hosts.  The  loving  attention 
paid  the  wealth  of  detail  dif  not  check 
the  continuity  of  the  composer's  thought 
c.id  not  stay  the  imperious  rush  in  the 
two  allegros  Inner  voices  were  heard, 
but  were  not  unduly  prominent;  they 
were  not  brought  out  by  the  conductor 
V^i th?.  exultlnsr  air  of  a  discoverer. 
And  in  the  symphony  ono  noted  at  once 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  strings. 
They  sang  melodic  passages  with  musl- 
l2i  ^enS,^neS,S-  Pizzicati  measures 
\  tZ  £  °KhRd  l'°?y  and  significance.  So, 
too,  the  brass  choir  had  more  character 
than  in  former  years.  Its  full  force  was 
i  tm«Prn?hmVe,vnTVer  bIatant'  Here.  as  in 
(Precision"  Ct°lrS'  ther°  ™°  del*htf* 
,  Some  time  ag-o  Mr.  Monteux  said  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  music  of  Ger- 
man masters,  as  Haydn,  Mozart  Beet- 

n  b?  Performed  in  these  troub- 
£rf  qT8,  He,ch<>se  ^r  his  first  con- 
cert Schumann's  overture  to  Byron's 
tragedy  an  overture  that  has  long  been 
™  ft  a8»  classic,  like  unto  a  boo" 
I  without  which  no  gentleman's  nbra^ 

I  is  complete."  The  thunderbolts  may 
rail  on  us  for  blasphemy,  but  the  over- 
ture now  seems  to  us  singularly  un-By- 
ronic  in  thought  and  expression,  and. 
I  •'■ave  for  the  final  measures,  devoid  of 
true  poetic  feeling.  We  find  in  it  neither 
the  gloomy  Manfred  nor  the  Witch  of 
the  Alps,  nor  the  form  and;  voice  of  the' 
loved  Astarte. 

"La  Peri"  of  Dukas  was  played  herei 
lor  the  first  time.  Composed  as  a  ballet 
ror  Miss  frouhanowa,  it  was  reproached 
by  some  in  Paris  for  oeing  too  "sym- 
phonic/' fit  for  the  concert  hall  rather 
man  the  stage.  However  this  may  be, 
I  the  music  is  for  th<5  most  part  engross-' 
Ii  k    *      not  onIy  by  reason  of  exciting 

I  '"ytllms  and  gorgeous  instrumentation 
j|  ihere  are  charming  harmonic  raven-! 
j,  lions;    haunting   modulations;  delicate 

nuances-and  Mr.  Monteux  is  a  master 
of  nuances-melodic  lines  that  are  more 

II  noteworthy  in  measures  for  "stage  busi- 
ness," or. descriptive  measures,  than  in 
those  evidently  designed  for  the  solo 
dancer. 

A  brilliant  performance  of  "Iberia" 
brought  the  end  of  a  concert  that  held 
the  attention  of  the  hearers  throughout 

Th«  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week- 
Friday  and  Saturday,  ia  as  follows : 
Orchestra!  pieces,  Beethoven's  Svm- 
Phony  No.  7;  Loeffler's  "La  Bonne 
Chanson'  ;  Rave!.  "Daphnls  and  Chloe  " 
•Suite  No.  1,  with  chorus  (first  time 
here).  Mme.  Florence  Easton  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  will  sing 
'Dove  Sono"  from  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  Lla's  air  from  Debussy's. 
"Prodigal  Son." 


'GOING  UP'  A 
MERRY  PIECE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Going  Up,"  a 
musical  farce,  founded  on  James  Mont- 
gomery's comedy,  "The  Aviator."  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach;  music  by 
Louis  A.  Hirsch.  Produced  by  Cohan 
a  and  Harris  at  Atlantic  City  Nov.  15.  1917. 

I  Miss  Zonno  Madeline  Snyder 

JlJohn  Gordon  John  Park 

H.  Douglas  Oeorgo  "W.  Callahan 

■  Mrs.   Douglas  Jean  Newcombe 

JJules  Gaillard  Armanc  Kallsz 

Madeline  Manners  Marlon  Sunshine 

Grace  Douglas  Edith  Day 

IHopklnson  Brown  Frank  Otto 

.  Robert  Street  „  Frank  Craven 

I  James  Brooks  William  H.  Powell 

Sam    Robinson  Edward  Begley 

:  Louis  Francois  Vaulry 

A  Guest  Henry  Dempsey 

I  London  saw  "Going  Up"  last  May 
I  after  the  farce  had  been  produced  in 
Manchester.  Mr.  Coyne  then  took  the 
part  of  Street,  and  the  critics  were 
sure  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
airplane  had  been  exploited  there  in 
musical  comerty,  although  Robert 
Loraine  was  an  air  man  hero  on  the 
stage  before  he  played  the  part  daringly 
in  the  war.  London  enjoyed  "Going  Up" 
and  at  last  the  farce  is  seen  in  Boston, 
where  it  bids  fai  rto  be  equally  success- 
ful if  the  judgment  or  the  large  audience 
last  night  Is  any  indication  of  what  the 
future  will  bring. 

Some  undoubtedly  remembered  "The 
Aviator,"    which    was   performed  here 
about  eight  years   ago.  "  The  plot  is 
flimsy,  but  it  has  tne  merit  of  being  car  - 
ried through  the  three  acts.    The  fare* 
has  a  moral  for  authors:    Do  not  writt 
heroic   scenes    in   which   you  yoursell 
figure  unless  you  are  willing  to  enact 
them.    The  greater  the  popularity  of 
your  "book,  the  greater  danger  you  then 
run  if  you  wish  to  hold  the  esteem  of 
your  impassioned  women  readers.  If 
Mr.  Street,  by  nature  a  modest,  timid 
person,  had  not  written  a  thrilling  de- 
scription of  his  first  flight,  he  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  a  day  and 
night  of  mental  anguish.    Yet  if  he  had 
I  simply  said:    "I  am  not  an  aviator,"  he 
would  not  have  preserved  his  reputation,  | 
|  his  second  book  might  have  fallen  flat, 
and  he  would  not,  by  surpassing  the 
Frenchman,    have    won    the   hand  of 
Grace. 

Thackeray  asked  whether  the  admira- 
ition  shown  for  soldiers  is  not  based  on  I 
I  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  us 
i  are  cowards  at  heart.   A  coward  on  the  ' 
|  stage  is  laughable  and  provokes  laugh-  ; 
ter,  because  so  many  in'  the  audience 
sympathize  with  him;  and  when  Street 
finally  plucX;-  up  courage,  takes  his  seat 
in   the   airplane   and   makes  a  heroic 
flight,  what  man  of  us  does  not  say  to 
himself,  "I,  too,  could  do  this,  if  I  were 
put  to  if' ? 

Mr.  Craven  is  indeed  amusing  In  his 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  -  one  might  say, 
shrinking  manner.  There  is  no  extrava- 
gance in  his  action;  he  runs  the  gamut 
of  timidity,  from  the  time  he  dreads 
his  popularity  as  author  and  supposed 
|  hero  at  the  hotel,  where  the  women, 
young  and  old,  adore  him  as  any  Gil- 
bertian  hero,  to  the  moment  he  jumps 
'from  the  airplane  frightened  by  the 
"back-fire."  Facially  droll,  he  does  not 
"mug";  no  one  of  his  gestures,  his 
movements  is  without  significance.  How 
expressive  his  voice!  One  would  not 
soon  weary  of  hearing  the  beginning 
of  his  little  speech  about  his  first  flight. 

Delightful,  too,  in  a  different  way,  is 
Mr.  Begley's  impersonation  of  the  mech- 
anician. Miss  Day.  graceful,  light- 
footed,  with  a  pleasing  voice,  dancing 
"Tickle  Toe,"  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  dance  tunes,  was  the  third  chief 
feature  of  the  farce.  Miss  Sunshine 
pleased  the  audience,  and  the  others 
were  adequate  in  their  respective  parts. 

The  music  has  some  pleasant  tunes 
of  the  jingle  order.  The  audience  in- 
sisted on  many  repetitions.  Miss  Day 
with  "TicklA  Toe,"  which  she  danced 
with  Mr.  Dempsey,  nearly  stopped  the 
show.  Her  good  nature  was  severely 
taxed  by  recall  after  recall. 
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The  outstanding  feature  of  the  bill  was 

j  tho  act  of  Charles  (Chic)  Sale  in  his 
|  more    amplified    offering,    "The  Rural 
I  Sunday  School  Benefit."    Mr.  Sale  was 
]  ssen  In  several  characters  of  widely  dif- 
fering characteristics  and  make-up,'  and 
there  was  the  added  interest  of  tho 
I  celerity  of  his  various   changes.  The 
I  feature  of  Mr.  Sale's  performance  is  his 
;  wonderful  art  of  differentiation.  Thus 
all  the  different  characters  portrayed 
stood  out  each  in   its  one  way  as  a 
clearly  individualized  type.   The  act  was 
marked  with  many  subtleties  of  speech, 
'of  facial  play  and  fidelity  to  the  under- 
lying characteristics  of  the  types  offered. 
There  were  clamorous  calls  for  his  re- 
.appearanqe  at  the  conclusion  of  his  act 
and  tho  performer  made  a  brief  speech. 
Altogether  an  act  unique  in  contempo- 
Iraneous  vaudeville. 

1  Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Santl.  in 
, dances  of  the  Orient,  assisted  by  Alta 
( Krom,  soprano;  Martin  Webb  and  an 
unnamed  performer  in  a  controversial 
(act;  McKay  and  Ardine  in  an  act  of 
verbal  flippancies  and  burlesque  danc- 
ing; the  Seven  Honey  Boys  in  a  tabloid 
minstrel  act  reminiscent  in  song,  dance 
and  gag  of  other  and  happy  days;  the 
Wilton  Sinters,  singers,  dancers  and  mu- 
sicians, two  .  youthful  performers  of 
much  promise  and  fulfilment,  who  have 
much  to  offer  to  their  elder  colleagues  in 
stage  technique  and  a  many-sided 
talent,  and  Josie  O'Meers,  wire  per- 
former. 


LAME  RING 
STAR  AT  KEITH'S 


Blanche  Ring,  the  musical  comedy 
favorite,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience  that 
was  unmistakably  pleased.. 

Miss  'King's  offering  is  •  a  group  of 
songs  under  the  collective  title  of 
"Tonics  and  Tunes  of  the  Times."  The 
artist  is  first  of  all  the  comedienne  and 
yet  all  her  numbers  are  of  a  patriotic 
motif.  Her  second  nufriber,  employing 
the  Dooley  family  in  musical  speech, 
was  decidedly  her  best  number  and  re- 
called her  right  to  the  title  of  "The 
Daughter  of  Joy."  In  this  Song  she  not 
only  excelled  in  textual  lucidity,  but  her 
skiil  as  a  dialectician  was  obvious  and 
she  entered  tho  number  with  her  char- 
|  acteristic  zest.  William  Lorraine  con- 
lucted. 


'KING  LEAR' 


Robert  B.  Mantell  last  night  began  the 
second  and  last  week  of  his  engage- 
ment at  the  Opera  House  with  the  pre-  | 
sensation  of  "King  Lear." 

Portrayal  of  the  old  king  Is  no  doubt 
one  of  Mr.  -Mantell's  greatest  roles,  j 
From  the  moment  when  the  child- 
ish old  monarch  places  his  fate  in 
the  hands  of  his  ungrateful  older 
daughters  and  turns  in  anger  from  the 
younger,  who  loves  him,  to  the  time 
when  he  is  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the 
ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  Mr.  Man- 
tell  grips  the  souls  of  his  listeners. 

Miss  Hamper,  as  Cordelia,  was  truly 
lovable.  Mr.  Leiber  scored  his  usual  suc- 
cess as  Edgar.  John  Burke.  GuyLinds- 
ley,  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss  EVensen 
were  well  up  in  their  parts. 

The  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin  said 
"Au   revolr!"    to   Bismarck    when  the; 
latter  spoke  to  him,  the  last  person  with  j 
whom  Bismarck  talked  before  he  set  out1 
for  the  war  with  Austria.  "Au  revoirl! 
if  all  goes  well,"  was  Bismarck's  reply, 
"otherwise  I   shall   get  myself   ridden  I 
down  in  the  last  charge  of  cavalry."  At  | 
Koeniggrat,  these  words  came  back  to 1 
him.  After  fierce  fighting  the  Austrians  | 
retreated.  When  they  were  in  full  flight 
Bismarck  smiled.  "You  may  well  smile 
now,"  said  Moltke.  "but  if  things  had 
gone  wrong  with  us,  and  we  had  been 
defeated,  the  market  women  of  Berlin 
would  have  beaten  you  about  the  ears 
with  their  brooms." 


Not  Separable 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  column  devoted  to  the  Waggers  j 
Is  hardly  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  I 
international   politics.    But  for  one  I 
cannot  agree,  much  as  I  admire  our 
able  and  patriotic  President,  with  his 
differentiation  between  the  ruling  Ger- 
man government  and  the  German  peo-  I 
pie.  I  humbly  disagree  with  him.  They 
are  all  chipped  out  of  the  same  'block. 
Square  heads  all.  I  recall  an  instance. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  I"  worked  next 
table  to  a  pink-haired  Piatt  Deutscher 
from  Hamburg,  who  always  insisted 
that  he  was  Prussian.  One  morning 
he  ran  a  splinter  into  his  finger.  I  of- 
fered to  take  it  out  with  a  needle  or  a 
pair  of  tweezers.  "No,  you  use  a  pin," 
said  Roecka.  "All  the  German  doctors 
use  a  pin,  and  when  German  doctors 
Bay,  use  a  pin,  Das  ist  fertig  (that  set- 
tles it)." 

There  is  no  basis  of  argument ;  there- 
fore, it  is  useless  to  talk.  Keep  up  the 
fight.  The  only  way  you  can  get  sense 
through  Michel's  skull  is  with  the  butt 
end  of  a  rifle.  If  the  operations  are 
plentiful  enpugh,  the  patient  will  ac- 
quire a  glimmering  of  sense ;  and  by 
absorption  some  of  the  German  people 
may  also.  s.  H. 

Westminster. 


Peace  and  War 

lAs  the  World  Wags : 

!  That  peace  has  her' casualties  no  less 
Ithan  war  has  been  remarkably  illus- 
trated in  tho  town  of  Hull.  -  Just  before 
the  101st  regiment  went  into  camp  at| 
Framingham  a  farewell  gathering  wasl 
held  for  the  five  Hull  members  of  that] 
regiment.   At  that  meeting  the  speeches' 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Andrew  J., 
!  O'Brien  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church/ 
and  the  Rev.  Frank    Kingdon    of  thl 
Methodist  Church.     In   the  intervenin/ 
year  and  three  months  not  one  of  thl 
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Ave  isoldTers  Ims  been  seriously  hurt,  al- 
though they  have  all  been  in  the  midst  I 
of  the  figluir*;  and  one  has  been  cited  | 
for  the  D.  S.  O.  decoration.  Both  the 
Imeakers  have,  however,  been  seriously 
rJSflUted.  Ft:  O'Brien  died  during  the  in- 
'  fluenz.i  epidemic,  whilo  last  May  Mr. 
|j&3ngdon  met  with  an  unfortunate  •  accl- 
ident,  which  robbed  him  of  the  sight  of 
» tils  left  eye.  THE  LISTENER 

5  Mull. 


Brains  and  Amendments 
As  the  World  Wa^s: 

j  I  understand  that  some  persons  are 
urging  the  voters  to  turn  down  without 

iany  consideration  whatever  all  of  the 

? proposed  amendments  to  our  state  con- 
stitution which  are  to  be  presented  at 
the  coming  election  for  notion:  also,  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  in  the  papers  to  the 
same  effect.  How  can  any  one  support 
Buch  a  puerile  proposition?  First,  ii  is 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  men  who 
have  given  so  much  effort  to  the  work 

tot  revision.  Second.  It  is  an  admission 
that  we  have  not  brains  enough  to  com- 

bprehend  the  articles  proposed  and  to  de- 

'  clde  whether  or  not  we  approve  them. 

[  A  quite  casual  reading  of  the  pam- 
phlet which  has  Just  been  distributed 

I Containing  the  amendments  In  full  shows 
that  to  a  man  or  woman  of  any  compre- 
hension whatever  most  of  them  are  per- 
fectly clear  at  a  glance,  others  require 
more  careful  study.  Some  we  may  favor 
others  we  may  not  But,  whichever  way 
we  may  feel  regarding  them,  do  let  us 
consider  them  individually  and  vote, 
upon  each  of  them  one  way  or  the  other. 
To  turn  them  all  down  because  other  | 

I  things  occupy  our  minds  and  we  are  too) 
lazy  to  give  them  careful  study  or  that* 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  have 
been  overshadowed  by  events  of  greater 
Impact  is  a  travesty  on  our  methods  of 
government  and  a  disrespect  both  to  the 
members  of  the  convention  and  to  our- 
selves. JOHN  ROBINSON. 

I  Salem. 


to  speak 

the  nuances  that  are  In  the  music,  not 
arbitrary  ones  imposed  by  a  conductor 
that  pluaies  himself  on  being  origln.il. 
The  apparent  simplicity  of  Mr.  Mes- 
sager'* interpretation  was  the  simplicity 
of  an  accomplished  musician;  a  true 
artist,  tli  Inking  of  the  composer,  not  of 
his  own  glory. 

No  German,  not  even  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner  or  Dr.  Muck,  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  Debussy's  Prelude.    The  most  satis- 
factory reading  In  this  city  before  last 
night  was  that  of  Mr.   Longy.     Mr.  ■ 
Messager.  who  conducted  "Pelleas  pnrt  V 
Melisando"  when  it  was  produced  at  thel 
Opera  Comlque,  gave  a  memorable  in-  H 
terpretatlon  of  the  Prelude.    The  Ger-  g 
mans  always  took  the  dominant  tempo  f 
too  Blow,  so  that  the  Prelude  dragged  L 
and  was  sentimental,  with  necessarily  I 
broken  melodlo  lines,  without  charm,  I 
without  the  poetically  atmospheric  ef-  I 
feet.    Last  night  the  Prelude  was  a  I 
thing  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Mr.  Cortot,  who  was  heard  here  for  I 
the  first  time.  Is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing pianist  of  Paris.  He  Is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  pianist,  remarkable  not  only 
for  technical  proficiency,  tone,  mastery 
of  dynamics,  but  also  for  musical  feel- 
ing and  comprehension.  His  perform- 
ance of  the  concerto  was  engrossing 
for  other  reasons  than  mere  brilliance. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  heard 
here  this  season  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  "and  in  recital.  His  in- 
gratiating personality  and  the  modesty 
of  his  bearing  enhanced  the  pleasure 
given  by  his  playing. 

The  audience  was  most  appreciative^ 
It  welcomed  the  men  of  Prance;  it  was, 
«nthu£iastia  over  them  as  mnslrlena, 


"Back  him." 


All 


a  new  and  particularly  effective  cl 
which  rfe  calls  'The  National  Anth 

on  the  ground  that  whenever  you  h 

it  you  have  to  get  up."  j 

So  runs  English  humor.  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  might  be  utilized  In  a 
still  more  appropriate  manner,  for  there  | 
Is  mention  of  "the  dawn's  early  light. 
Miss  Aurella  Jcnnlson  writes,  asking  If 
■he  should  rise  to  her  feet  when  she 
hears  an  organ  grinder  grinding  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  In  the  street. 
•'And  would  It  be  unpatriotic  to  tell  the 
grinder  to  move  along,  as  there  Is  a! 
sick  lady  in  the  house?" 


Societe  cles   Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  de  Paris 
in  Symphony  Hall 


PHILIP  HALE 

The  Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conserve 
toire  do  Paris,  Andre  Messager.  conduc 
tor.  gave  a  concert  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  The 
concert  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  government.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Bizet,  overture,  "Pa- 
trio';  Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  in  C 
minor;  Debussy,  Preludo,  "L'Apres-Midl 
d'un  Faune":  Saint-Saens,  Piano  Con- 
certo 1n  C  minor,  No.  4  (Alfred  Cortot, 
pianist);  Franck,  Morceau  Symphonique 
from  "The  Redemption";  Berlioz,  over- 
ture. "Carnaval  Romain." 

The  very  large  and  brilliant  audiences 
welcomed  enthusiastically  the  orchestra 
and  the  conductor.  The  enthusiasm  was 
redoubled  when  stirring  -versions  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the 
"Marseillaise"  were  played.  What  a 
pleasure  It  was  to  hear  the  "Marseil- 
laise" taken  at  the  proper  pace;  played 
as  it  Is  played  In  Paris  and  throughout 
France;  not  as  a  solemn  hymn  tune; 
but  as  a  call  to  arms,  the  wild  voice 
of  Liberty  summoning  her  children  to 
ner  defence. 

-The  program  contained  nothing  that 
,  was  wholly  unfamiliar  to  lovers  of  music 
I  In  this  city.  One  might  wish  that  Cesar 
'  Franck  had  been  more  worthily  repre- 
sented. The  chief  significance  of  Bizet'.q 
1  overture  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  was 
inspired  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
I  when  k  the  composer  saw  through  the 
gloom  and  anguish  the  re-created,  gloji- 
'ous  France  of  the  future.   Would  that 
Bizet  had  lived  to  see  this  day! 

Much  was  expected  of  this  orchestra, 
for  the  fame  of  it  has  been  established 
for  years.  It  was  gracious  of  the  French 
government  to  send  these  players  to  us. 
Their  sojourn  in  this  country  will  en- 
large the  admiration  already  felt  for 
French  music  and  musicians. 

It   is*  an   excellent   orchestra,  finely 
trained.     The   string   section    and  the 
wood-wind  choir  were  perhaps  especially 
noteworthy.    The  strings  have  a  beautl-K 
ful  quality.     Their  singing  of  melodiol 
I  passages,  their  precision  of  attack  and! 
their  brilliance   call   for  the  highest/? 
praise.   The  wood-wind  choir  in  solo  pas-  < 
I  sages  and  in  ensemble  might  well  excite 
I  the  envy  of  any  orchestra  of  the  world. 

The  first  flute,  oboe  and  a  bassoon  are 
I  long  to  be  remembered.    The  brass  choir1, 
is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  less  effective, 
but  we  are  not  accustomed  In  this  coun- 
try to  the  French  trombones.  There  was 
delightful  horn  playing  In  the-  symphony 
n  and  In  Debussy's  Prelude. 
I    The  Conservatory  orchestra  has  been 
I  famous  since  the  time  of  Habeneck  for 
I  its  interpretation  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
i  phonies.     Wngner  himself  was  never 
■J  weary  of  paying  glowing  tributes  to 
n  these  interpretations.   Now,  Beethoven, 
i  as  well  as  Bach,  13  allowed  to  have  his 
I  own  way  in  Paris.    Mr.  Messager  did 
H  not  find  it  necessary  for  tlie  sake  of 
W  effect  to  distort  rhythm,  invent  new  and 
original  phrasings,  or  bring  into  undue 
prominence  inner  voices.    He  allowed 


Reading  the  "History  or  n  i  h 
Sylvester  Judd-wo  see  him  now  as  hen 
used  to  enter  his  comfortable,  olo-L 
fashioned.  typically  New  England 
dwelling  house  on  Elm  street  at  the  i 
foot  of "Round  Hill  In  Northampton- 
reading  this  singularly  Interesting  vol- 
ume of  history,  manners  and  c«tom.. 
lifnlk  lore  we  came  across  a  delightful 
'passage  'a.bout  tobacco,  character  zed 
•by  Mr  Judd  as  a  "nauseous  and  noxious! 
Infant "  In  early  days,  as  now.  the 
■Soldiers  clamored  for  it.  "Soldiers  in 
ISngland  and  America  loved  liquor  and 
I  tobacco  and  In  Philip's  war,  it  was 
I  neccssarv  many  times  to  send  tobacco 
!?o  soldiers,  who  were  to  pay  for  it  from 
their  wages.  Capt.  Poole  who  com- 
'  manded  at  Hadley  in  the  winter  of  1675 
76  sent  to  Hartford  for  50  pounds  ol 
tobacco  for  the  soldiers  In  these 
towns."  We  are  better  than  our 
fathers  Rum  is  not  inevitably  asao 
elated  with  military  glory.  Capt.  Poole 
might  wonder  at  the  mass  of  cigarettes 
generously  sent  abroad.  There  were 
pipes  for  the  ancient  .heroes.  Cigars 
weYe  then  little  known.  ,„fftrmq 
Mr  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  informs 
us  that  he  recently  "dined  out,  and 
sat  at  the  pompous  table  of  some  ( 
our  best  people,"  was  disturbed,  stu- 
dent of  sociology  as  he  is,  at  rte  sight 
of  young  girls  lighting  cigyettes  be- 
tween courses.  Unfortunately,  he  could 
Jnot  loin  them  in  smoking,  for  he  had 
'left  his  T  D.  pipe  on  the  mantelpiece 
.In  his  sitting  room  in  Blossom  Court 
lltt  Hadley  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
•entury  many  elderly  women  smoked  J 
They  "seemed  to  have  a  pleasant  time 
with  their  Pipes  when  they  came  to- 
gether The  plastering  of  some  rooms 
fs  said  to  have  been  tarnished  by  to- 
bacco   smoke.     The    young    did  not 

EIMrse'  Rowlar.dson.  the  wife  of  *  minis- 
ter! was  taken  captive  in  Lancaster  by 
the  Nipmucks  from  Wenimesset  ald- 
cd  by  some  Narraganscts.    She  record- L 
ed  about  1676  that  an  Invitation  to  smoke 
••is    a    usual     compliment  nowaday 
among  saints  and  sinners."  She <  sm°*™\ 
before   she   was   "P1"?*  . 
the  use  of  tobacco  "bewitching,  woura 
that  we  had  known  Mrs.  R°wla"fone 
We  should  have  been  happy  to  put  trie 
tobacco  tongs  into  her  fair  hands  or 
to  her  pipe.    We  hope  that  she  did  not 
ake  snuff;  probably  not  for  snuff  was 
not  kept  for  sale  in  Hampshire  until 
near  »    John  Dickinson's  widow  of 
Hadley   owned   a   silver   snuff-box  In 
1762. 


"Beau  Ideal"  and  "Naive- 
English  purists  are  protesting  against 
unnecessary  misquotations   of  French 
that  are  common  in  English  books  and 
newspapers. 

A  "naive  young  man."  Why  this 
variably  feminine  form?  Naif  Is  as 
easily  written. 

"As  to  'the  beautiful  ideal'  of  any 
thing.    If  "beau  ideal'  meant  what  the 
Englishi  writer   thinks   it   means— the 
'beautiful  ideal,'  'ideal'  being-  used  as 
a  substantive,  and   "beau"  as  an  ad- 
jective,  It   would  be   shockingly  bad 
French,   because  the  adjective  'beau' 
becomes  'bel'  before  a  vowel.    But  in 
the  right  Frenoh  It  Is  'beau'  that  is 
used  a«  a  substantive,  just  as  Bulwer 
gushed,  la  capitals,  about  'the  Beau- 
tiful' and^he  True.'   'Ideal'  is  the  ad 
jectlve,  and  'the  beau  ideal'  of  weathe 
is  nonsense." 

The  only  answer  is  that  "beau  ideal 
is  in  the  language,  has  been  for  many 
years,  and  probably  will'  remain  there, 
In  splU  of  purlaU, 


"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  that  tragedy  of 
tender  youth  and  spring,  with  Its  won- 
derful setting  under  the  blue  sky  of 
Italy,  was  presented  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  In 
most  fitting  manner,  by  Robert  B.  Man- 
tell  and  his  players. 

Miss  Hamper  as  Juliet,  gave  a  most 
sympathetic  revelation  of  the  heart  ot 
a  voting  girl— frank,  ingenuous,  ardent 
and  sweet.  In  the  balcony  scene 
especially  she  delighted  the  eye  and 
satisfied  the  artistic  sense. 

The  dreaming  romantic  Romeo  was 
given  by  Mr.  Mantell  with  'all  the  case 
and  grace  of  the  master  of  Shakes- 
pearean drama.  His  portrayal  of  the 
vein  of  melancholy  and  fatalistic  sad- 
ness, in  the  character,  accentuated  the 
bursts  of  feeling  in  the  more  vigorous 
scenes. 

Fritz  Lelber  delighted  the  audience  In 
his  impersonation  of  Mercutio,  that 
witty,  impetuous  courtier  of  Verona. 
His  time  on  the  stage  was  all  to  short. 

As  the  nunse.  Miss  Reynolds  was  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining.  The  perform- 
ance, in  all  its  details  was  a  most 
beautiful  one. 


Whistlers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  Roderick  Random's  queries  In  the! 
Herald  and  Journal  the  most  Intersst- 
Ins;  to  me  was  that  concerning  the  pass- 
ing of  whistling.  This  interested  me  be-  | 
cause  I  have  two  musical  neighbors  who 
sxpr«fcB  their  musical  selves  through  the 
medium  of  the  whistle.  They  are  not 
crolnarv  whistlers;  they  whistle  conUn- 
uallv,  and  by  dint  of  much  practice 
'  have  come  to  be  real  exports  bv  ttetr 
line.  Both  of  them  produce  a  mellow 
sound,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear  and 
bound  to  attract  attention  by  Its  sweet- 
ness.  .  . 

One  of  these  whistlers  Is  a  man  c  at- 
falrs  who  perhaps  1s  as  busy  as  any 
man  In  the  town.   He  is  usually  about 
his  barn  by  5  o'clock.   His  first  p-mber 
Is  almost  invariably  "In  the  Swc.t.  K\- 
c  nd-Bv ,"  a  hymn  which  was  his  moth- 
er's   favorite.     From    that    he  runs 
through  the  gamut  of  all  the  old  med- 
leys    Tt  does  not  matter  very  much 
what  he  IR  doing.  h<   whistles  consist- 
ently ali  day  long.   The  other  whistler 
Is  a  voung  man  of  the  town  now  serv- 
ing Uncle  Sam  at  Fort  Revere.    It  16 
always  easy  to  guess  when  he  Is  passing 
the  house.   His  whistle  is  a  little  louder 
than  the  elder  man's  and  not  quite  so 
contemplative.    His  repertbire  consist* 
mainly    of    the    modern    popular  airs 
mingled  with  some  of  f.iose  which  were 
popular  five  or  six  years  ago.  Tn  spite 
of  the  limitations  of  his  selections  he 
Is  able  to  make  a  pleasing  noise. 
I  have  always  been  templed  to  whistle. 
■  but  sympathetic   friends  have  discour- 
l-BBed  me  by  saying  that  "Whistling  be- 
I  tokens  an  empty  mind."    However.  I 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that  the  I 
I  tine  ait  of  making  music  through  a  t 
small  orifice  formed  by  contracting  the 
Hps  has  not  entirely  been  lost. 
Hull  THE  LISTENER. 

Let  us  quote  Glorious  John:  - 
He   trudged    along,    unknowing   what  he 

And8°"hlstled   as  he   went  tor  want  of 

thought. 


Articles  of  Confederation 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"A.  M."  says  that  "The  Articles  of 
I  Confederation   .   .   .  went  into  force  on 
July  9.  1778."  That  sUtement,  however, 
is  incorrect.   Those  articles  did  not  go 
into  force  till  they  were  assented  to  by- 
all  of  the  13  states,  and  they  were  not 
so  assented  to  till  March  1,  1781.  when 
,  thev   were   assented  to  by  Maryland, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  13  states  to 
assent   to   them.     Le   Baron  Bradford 
Prince's  work  entitled.  "The  Articles  of 
Confederation     vs.     the  Constitution 
blunderingly  says    (page  37)    that  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation'  went  into 
operation  In  17  7S.  on  their  adoption  by 
e£ht  states,"  and  perhaps  that  blunder 
In  Prince's  work  may  have  been  the  au- 
thority upon  which  "A.  M."  based  his 
erroneous  statement  that  the  articles 
"went  into  force  on  July  9,  1778.  that 
being  the  date  on  which  the  artfo  es 
were  assented  to  by  the  first  eight  states 

%RrooU„nrRnted  "  ^TcnUTATOR. 


"Dinkum" 

Some  time  ago  we  aske ^  the  mcstnlnKf 
"rllnkum."    a    word    In  Australian 
slang    The  word  Is  not  In  the  dictionary  W 
of  Australian  slang  and  colloquia    ex-  * 
p  -esslons  and  no  one  has  answered  ou  r  | 
question.      We  have 
"dinkum"  means  "genuine.       ,m™u  t 
oil  "/being  Interpreted,  means  authen-j 
Rented  news."    This  explanation  gives, 
point  to  a6  tale  Of  Galllpoll.    Some  A us- 
traliana  had  lost  their  way.    They  me. 
a  s  ranger  in  khaki  who  spoke  English 
fluently  and  offered  to  guide  them  back 
to  the  lines.    "Is  it  'dinkum'?"  asked  a  I 
doubting  Colonial.     "Yes.  I'm  Captain 
Dinkum  "  answered  the  stranger,  "there- 
upon the  incident  endcd-4ikew.se  the 
life  of  'Captain  Dinkum.' 

"Suiving" 

;  We  mentioned  not  long  ago  the  Joel 
case  In  which  Joel  squealed  because 
ho  had  lost  at  .cards  It  <~a me  out  tn  , 
the  trial  that  the  word  'auiving.  from 
the  French  "sulvre."  to  follow,  is  used 
England  in  the  sense  of  gong 
double-or-qults.  It  Is  not  easy  to  see 
the  significance  of  the  term  as  used  by 
Gamesters.  The  Daily  Chronicle  was 
femmded  by  the  Joel  case.  In ^whlch  an 
American  from  Boston  or  Cambridge 


The  untrammelled  and  unterriticd 
press,  the  lever  that  moves  the  wor.d, 
announces  that  tea  is  now  made  exten- 
sively In  Holland  from  blackberry 
leaves.  "Some  working  class  families 
learn  an  extra  U  to  »8  a  week  by  col- 

brew.  If  English.  Scottish ^end 
J  lore  is  authoritative.  In  England  blat  k-i 
J  berrv  picking  ends  at  M^eefmaA  fofl 
I  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  Satan 
I  stamps  his  mark  on  the  vines.  In  Ire- 
ilmd  be  puts  his  foot  on  the  berries  In 
1  Scotland  he  throws  his  cloak  over  them 
-In  opera  this  cloak  is  ue-ie  ljr  a  her> 
1  red.  or  scarlet:  In  parts  of  Eng  and  he 
throws  his  flub  over  the  fruit  In 
Cornwall  he  touches  one  berry.  *h  ch  '? 
then  poisonous,  and  the  pc ople  ™S 
eat  berries  after  that  date  lest  they 
should  eat  the  poisoned  berry,  tn  W est 
Sussex  the  Devil  spits  on  al I  the  ber 
rles.  Yet  In  Cornwall  the  first  black 
berry  seen  will  cause  warts j  to  «»aP 
pear.  How  far  we  are  from  the  lines  oi 
Walt  Whitman! 

belleve  r  leaf  of  {ram*  no  less  than 
th«  journefWO.lt  ot  the  «ta« 
And  the  running  blackberry  would  aaorn 
the  parlors  of  heaven. 
And  what  could  not  be  said  In  prahw 
of    blackberry    Jam?     The  tM^int 
recipe  published  In  1826  bears  on  the 
present  sugar  question: 

"Boll  the  blackberries  with  half  their 
weight  of  coarse  moist  sugar  £r^iree 
quarters  of  an  hour— if  the  berries 
tethered  In  wet  weather  an  hour  wi.l 
S  hb? loo"  long  a  time  tc >  boU  them- 

keeplng  the  mass  »"rtn^n"ta?te^" 
Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  stewpai 
s  a  nectary  vehicle  on  the  ooo^n, 
the  commonest  tin  eaucepan  will  answ  er 


In  the  "Leftenants" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Vide  "The  Green  Hand."  by  George 
jcupples.  illustration  and  note:  Chapter 
[XXVII..  page  401,  ed.  George  Routledgc 
1S78.   Dramatis  personae  «ydr8  . 

S'Leftenant"  Collins.  Mrs.  Bradj.  as 
Guardian  Angel.  Collins  loq: 

"When  I've  got  my  epaulet  shifted  to 
my  right  shoulder,  then  mty  I  see  yon? 

Note-At  that  period  the  distinguishing  I 
mark  of  a  commander,  as  the  epaulet  on 
J  She  left  shoulder,  of  a  lieutenant  and 
the  epaulet  on  both,  of  a  post-captain. 
British  navy,  tempo.  Saint  Helena. 
v,  Boston.    z' 

The  G.  A.  G.  B. 

As  the  World  Wegs: 
With  great  pleasure  the  writer  has 


rhffru't  are  necessarily  unwhcJesome  . 
but  the  cheaphes.  of  this  home  y  deU- 
cacy,  besides  Its  -anatlve  properUes jen. 

1  mainly  attribute  the  extraordinary 
health  of  ray  youne  family. 


read  recent  sketches  on  your  editoria. 
page  of  the  career  of  Daniel  Pratt 

As  a  small  boy.  the  writer  lived  in 
Willte-mstown.   und«r  the  »hadp^  °J 
Williams  College,  and  of  course  saw  all 
the  "celebrities"  who  visited  town  and 
college  Possibly  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  local  Pratt,  none  other  than  the  fam- 
ous-Bill." made  the  visits  of  Daniel  to 
Williamstown  more  noteworthy  to  u» 
voungsters,  who  were  very  Jealous  of 
"Bill's"  fame.  Our  chief  recollection  of 
Daniel  is  what  was  possibly  his  last 
Visit  to  Williams,  in  1877  or  1878.  Like 
all  Itinerants,  he  spent  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  post  office,  and  there  v.e 
saw  him  display  to  the  wondering  eyes 
0?  the  postmaster.  "Pa"  Taft    and  our 
youthful  circle  a  huge  roll  of  manlla 
paper,  at  least  eight  Inches  In  diameter 
and  of  nearly  equal  width,  on  which 
Daniel  had  pasted  newspaper  clippings 
What  was  the  nature  of  these  clippings 
we  could  only  guess.  They  may  hav^ 
been   press   notices,    but   we  assume 
they  constituted  his  "lecture.' 
I  On  this  visit  he  addressed*  the  college 
itudents  at  the  .Soldiers'  monument  on 
the  crest  of  Consumption  Hill,  but  what 
he  said  Is  out  of  our  recollection,  for  our 
I  interest  was  centered  on  the  interruption 
to  the  speech  caused  by  a  frisky  student 
climbing  the  monument  and  placing  the 
orator's  white  "plug"  hat  on  the  top  or 
the  statue's  head.  We  recall  that  Da"1  ' 
pleaded  with  the  offender  wmi  t  a 
his  eyes  and  voice  to  restore  in. ■  c 


f  erred  on  Daniel  Pratt.  O. 
ditlonal  title  of  G.  A.  G.  B. 
American  gae  hag),  and  he  too 
as  much  prida  in  It  as  In  the'l 
conferred  G..  A.  T.  (great  i 
traveler).         Wiij^iaM  S.  CO 


SECOND  CONCERT 
BY  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony- orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  -Mon- 
teux  conducted.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  Symphony  In  A 
major.  No.  7;  Mozart,  recitative.  "E 
Susanna  non  vlen?"  and  aria  "Dove 
Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"; 
Loeffler,  poem,  "La  Bonne  Chanson"; 
Debussy,  recitative.  "L'Annee  en  vain" 
and  aria  "Azael!  Azael!"  from  "L'Kn- 
fant  Prodigue";  Franck,  symphonic 
poem,  "Les  Eolidcs":  Ravel,  First  Suite 
from  the  bailet  '  "Daphnig  et  Chloc."  I 
Mme.  Florence  Easton  of  the  Metro-  I 
politan  Opera  company  was  the  singer. 

There  was  an  engrossing  performance  I 
of  the  symphony,  a.  musical  and  poetic  ! 
performance  that  should  have  disabused  ! 
any  person  laboring  under  the  delusion  j 
that  only  a  German  «an  fitly  Interpret  | 
the  music  of  Beethoven.  It  was  a  slngu-  I 
larly  clear  and  well  balanced  perform-  ! 
ance,  rhythmically  exciting,  but  without  X 
extravagance;    the    Imposing    climaxes  \ 
were  admirably  prepared:  the  wonderful 
Allegretto,  one  of  the  fullest  manifests- 
tons  of  Beethoven's  genius,  was  played 
in    the   requisite   spirit  .of  simplicity, 
lobly,  without  a  susoicion  of  sentimen- 
■^lism,  -while  the  Finale,  in  which  Beet- 
oven  shouts  and  throws  his  hat  In  the  j 
sr.  was  a  revelation  of  Dionysiao  fury.  \ 
Mr.  Loeffler's  "Bonne  Chanson"  was 
rst  performed  under  another  title  at  a  , 
ymphony    concert    in.  1902.   When    it ' 
•as  then  heard,  it  appealed  to  all  bv  I 
ts  lyric  flight  and  its  unsophisticated  j 
eauty.    The  composition,  suggested  by  I 
poem  in  Paul  Verlaine's  cycle  "La  1 
Bonne  Chanson,"  has  been  thoroughly 
■evised  and  re-orchestrated.    In  many 
nstances  In    music    as    in  literature 
revision    has    enfeebled    the  original. 
|rhe  sandpapering  and  the  polishing  have 
brought  tameness;  the  pursuit  of  per- 
fection has  'resulted  In  ftnicaJness.  It 
las  net  been  so  with  this  composition, 
[which   must   now  toe  ranked  for  its 
[spontaneity,  its  warmth,  its  poetic  feei- 
ng with  the  finest  and  most  mature 
f  Mr.  Loeffler's  works.    There  is  no  i 
ver-elaboration,    no    anxious    search  I 
fter  the  unusual,   no  apparently  de-  i 
berate  avoidance  of  frankly  melodic 
xpression.    There  Is  no  suggestion  ol 
"iaubertian  toil  and  agony  in  shunning  J 
'hat  might  be  considered  conventional 
nd     obvious.      Richly     scored,     this  -I 
poem"  has  substance  in  thought  as 
fi-ell    as    gorgeousness    In  expression, 
lurely  Mr.  Loeffler  will  now  be  willing 
p  allow  the  publication  of  it. 
The    eloquent    performance"  of    "La  S 
lonno  Chanson"  was  followed  by  a  de- 
[ghtful  reading  of  FrancU's  "Eolides"  j 
•ith   its  exquisitei  treatment  of  tho  j, 
iort  chromatic  phrase,  with  its  infinite  \ 
[tarmonic  variety. 

The  fragments  from  Pavel's  ballet  are  I 
ot  so  interesting  in  a  concert  hall  a  <s 
lose  contained  in  the  Suite  played  last 
eason.  They  are  more  in  need  of  seen- ! 
ry  and  pantomime.   The  Nocturne  has  ! 
ome  charming  bits  of  color;  the  In 
jerlnde  has  curious  vocal  effects  off- ' 
tago,  difficult  intervals  for  the  singers' 
ho   had   been   well   trained  by  Mr  i 
tephen  Townsend;  the  warlike  dance! 
f  the  pirates  has  a  ferocity  that  is  not  j 
i?pleasing,  but  as  a  whole  the  music,  as  j 
bsoluto  music,  disappointed  expecta- ' 
on.   By  some  unaccountable  negligence  i 
).iphnis  was  referred  to  in  the  pro- ' 
ram  book  as  a  woman. 
Mme,  Easton  did  not  do  herself  full 
justice  yesterday.   We  have  heard  her 
ng  here  in  opera  with  freer  voice 
esterday  her  upper  tones  were  some- 
mes  pinched  and  without  body.  The 
liddle  and  lower  tones  were  rich  and 
eautiful.    She  phrased  as  an  accom-  j 
lished  musician.    Lia's  recitative  and ! 
ria  were  sung  dramatically.    In  the  | 
ria  of  Mozart  she,  was  less  successful  ' 
ut  the  singers    of    Mozart's    perfect ! 
lelodic  line  are  few. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight  I 
here  will  be  no  concert  next  week 
ir  the  orchestra  will  go  on  Its  first  i 
ip  this  season.   Mr.  Rabaud  will  con- 
uct  the  concerts  of  Nov.  15,  16.    The  | 
rogram  has  not  yet  been  determined 
The  public  owes  Mr.  Monteux  a  heaw  ' 
ebt  of  gratitude.    By  his  skill    pa-  i 
ence  and  unfailing  courtesy  as  a.  dis- 
piinarian  he  has  already  brought  the 
t-w  orchestra  to  a  high  stage  of  ef-  i 
ciency.    Hr.  Rabaud  has  a  sonorous  1 
iphonious,    plastic   orchestra  at  his 
omraand.    As  an  interpreter  iMr.  Mon- 
tis:   has    given   memorable  perform- 
nces  of  works  known  and  unfamiliar 
erformance3  that  have  been  sane  as 
oil  as  brilliant  and  imaginative    As  a 
lan  he  has  in  a  short  time  endeared 
imself  to  orchestra  and  public  And 
e  with  orchestra  and  public  now  bidi 
friend  Mr.  Rabaud  welcome  and 


would  not  listen 


played  an 


Raoul  Laparra  and  Mme. 
Stanley   Heard  at 
Symphony  Hall 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  entertainment  given  yesterday  af- 
ternoon In  Symphony  Hall  by  Mr.  Raoul 
Laparra  and  Mme.  Helen  Stanley  was 
entitled  on  the   advance   program    "A  I 
Musical  Journey  Thru  Spain."  Possibly' 
"Thru"  was  preferred  by  the  manager 
in  New  York  to  "Through""  as  giving  a  I 
more    exotic    flavor  to    the  concert. 
Neither  Mr.  Laparra  nor  Mm«!  Stanley  i 
ts  a  stranger  here.   The  former  Is  known  ' 
by  his  opera.  "La  Habanera,"  a  highly 
original   and  gTlmly  Impressive    worki  j 
performed  at  the  Boston  Opera  House; 
in  1S10  and  1912.  Songs  by  him  have  also 
been   sung  in   Boston.    Mme.  Stanley 
has  been  heard  In  opera  —she  took  the 
nart  of  Maliella  In  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna"  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
(March  7,  1914)  and  she  has  sung  In  con- 
cert. 

It  Is  only  of  late  years  that  there  has 
been  any  real  Interest  in  Spanish  music. 
In  the  minds  of  many  this  music  was  as- 
sociated chiefly  with  castanets  and 
dashing  stage  dancing.  Even  choral  so- 
cieties paid  little  attention  to  the  ancient 
and  noble  ecclesiastical  music  of  that 
country.  In  symphony  concerts  Cha- 
brler"8  "Espana"  represented  Spain  as 
"Carmen"  was  supposed  to  sum  up  the 
matter  in  tho  opera  house.  Spanish 
f.ongs  were  sung  effectively  by  Mr.  de 
Gogorza.  Mr.  George  Copeland  acquaint- 
ed the  public  with  seductive  and  mad- 
ding piano  music  of  modern  Spaniards. 
|  The  unfortunate  Granados,  a  victim  of 
German  barbarity,  gave  New  Yorkers  a 
fresh  Impression  of  genuine  Spanish 
music.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Laparra' s 
opera. 

So  that  the  concert  yesterday  was  of 
interest  to  musicians,  folk-lorists,  and 
amateurs  of  music.  The  program 1  de-  | 
scribed  the .  cycle  of  songs  and  piano 
pieces  as  "unique  and  vivid."  These  two 
words  were  spelled  after  the  manner  of 
ordinary  mortals  speaking  and  writing 
English. 

From  a  program  note  we  infer  that 
the  Calesera,  a  dance  of  Audalusia, 
was  the  only  piano  piece  built  on  au- 
thentic folk  themes.  Mr.  Laparra's 
other  pieces  may  then  be  considered  as 
music  in  the  rhythm,  form  and  spirit  of 
Castilian,  Andalusian,  and  Catalonian 
dances.  Of  these  pieces  the  most  note- 
worthy was  the  grave  Rueda  of  old 
Castile,  a  dance  for  stately  Spaniards, 
haughty  rivals  of  the  English,  decorous 
to  the  degree  that  the  Queen  of  Spain 
was  said  to  have  no  legs  even  though 
she  should  stalk  and  strut  on  the  floor 
to  sad  and  pompous  measures.  Other 
dances  interested  by  reason  of  curious 
rhythms,  pictorial  effects,  pungent  and 
interrupted  themes.  The  Calesera,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  at  once  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  audience.  It  was  re- 
peated, yet  this  and  the  Jota  sung  by 
Mme.  Stanley,  which  met  with  like  sue. 
cess,  were  the  most  conventionally 
Spanish  as  Spanish  music  is  understood 
by  frequenters  of  operettas  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  bolero  and  cachuch'a 
rhythms.  The  delicate  tango  according 
to  Laparra  must  have  disappointed  any 
dancing  "lizard"  that  happened  to  be  in 
the  hall.  He  would  not  have  appre- 
ciated the  mood  of  the  music  and  would 
have  called  loudly  for  more  "pep." 


organ  in  chureli  Mid  taught.  Offenbach, 
j  at  the  head  of'^oie  Bouff23  Parlslens, 
opened  in  185B  a>competltion.   The  two 

successful  men  wci-o  Lecocq  and  Bizet, 

and  Lecocq  saw  and  heard  his  "Docteur 

Miracle"  on  the  stage  in  1857.  He  wrote 
little   works  without   importance,  -and 

not  until  1868  did  he  excite  marked  at- 
tention by  his  "Fleur  de  The." 

This  operetta  was  performed  in  Bos- 
Itcn  on  Feb.  9,  1872,  by  Aimee  and  her1 
company  at  the  St.  James  Theatre, 
'managed  by  W.  H.  Leake,  who,  on  the 
programs,  described  his  playhouse  as 
a  "temple  of  art"  and  promised  the 
production  of  "chaste  and  elegant 
plays."  "The  Pearl  of  Pekin,"  base<r 
on  "Fleur  &4  The."  was  performed  hcrnr 
on  March  11, ,  1889.  Gus  Kerker  wrote, 
music  for  it.  It  was  in  this  comic* 
opera  that  Louis  Harrison  read  in  al 
newspaper  that  burglars  had  entered^ 
the  house  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  "TheJ 
burglars  lost  nothing." 

Lecocq  was  best  known  in  this  coun-E 
try  as  the  composer  of  "La  Fille  deS 
Madame  Angot"  and  "Girofle-Girofla."!' 

The  story  of  the  production  of  the  for-i 
n:er  operetta,  in  Brussels,  and  later  in 
Paris,  is  an  entertaining  one,  but  too^ft 
long  to  be  told  here  in  these  days  when; 
paper  is  not  easily  qbtained  p.nd  space  Is  j 
valuable.  The  first  performance  in  Bos-I 
ton  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April" 
15,  1874,  with  Marie  Aimee,  Mile.  Stani.fl 
.luteau,  Lecuzer  and  Duplan  in  the  com-, 
pany.    On  June  6,  1874,  there  was  a"per-S 
forrnanco    in    English    at    the  Boston,} 
Theatre  by  Alice  Oates,  Nellie  Larkelle, 
C.  H.  Drew,  W.  H.  Crane,  who  took  the| 
part  of  Pomponnet,  and  J.  H.  Jone.v.  r 
memorable  as  the  spy.  Louchard/wlth 
his   squeaking   snuffbox   and  constant 
jrag,  "And  once  again,  remember,  I  ami 
ALL  ears'."  There  were  very  many  later  1 
performances.    Emily  Soldene,    Paola- 1 
Marie,  Theo,  figured  prominently  as  tho  I 
idol  of  the  Halles. 

How   imperfect,  incomplete,   unsatis- 1 
factory  aro  even  the  most  extensive  I 
biographical  dictionaries!    One  looks  in  E 
vain  for  any- sketch  of  Aimee  or  Alice  I 
Oates,  even  m  the  "International  Who's  J. 
Who  in  Music  and  Musical  Gazetteer,"  5 
a  book  that  covers  much  ground  and  is  j?i 
not  trustworthy.   (For  example,  this  die-  P 
tionary    states    that    Mme.  Florence 
Easton,  who  sang  here  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  last  week,  "created"  the  part  < 
of    Stiauss's    "Elektra"    in  London, 
whereas  the  first  Elektra  in  Lon(l°n  was 
Edyth    Walker.)  "1  Surely  'Ainjee—  her 
name  was  Marie  ^Tronchon— and  Alice  V 
Oates,  whose  maiden  name  was  Merrilt, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,   deserves  as 
much  space  in  a  dictionary  as  >nany 
little  composers  of  long-forgotten  music.  I 
Aimee  was  born  at  Algiers,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Rio  Janeiro  when 
she  was  14  years  old.    What  a  life  she  , 
had  till  she  died  at  Paris  in  1887,  leaving  , 
about  $40,000  to  Albertini,  an  actor,  one 
of    her.    many    admirers.     Jim  Fisk 
brought  her  to  New  York  for  his/Grand  . 
Opera  House,  where  she  came  out  in  BJ 
"Barbe  Bleue"  Jan.  12,  1871.     Once  in  jfi 
Paris— it  was  in  1875— she  had  a  memos  -  1 
able  dispute  with  the  famous  Hortense 
Schneider,  who  is  still  living  and  given 
over  to  works  of  charity,  about  the  chief  ffij 
role  'in  Offenbach's  "La  Boulangere  a  i» 
des  ecus."    Aimee  played  it  finally,  "as  if 
a  critic  said,  "by  the  authority  of  the  iJ 
law."   Victor  Koning  wrote:  "Schneider 
Is  the  heart  of  Gavroche  in  the  body  ol"  , 
a  cretty  woman;  Aimee  is  a  grisette 
covered  with  the  jewels"  of  a  queen." 
In  Paris  Schneider  rul-?d  tyranically,  yet 
Aimee  sang  and  acted  with  delightful  , 
abandon.     Many    still    remember  her 
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The  songs  were  of  old  Castile,  Biscay,  I  ^finking  song  in  "La  Perichole."  One 
Andalusia,   Catalonia-"En   Deeembre,"  j  likRS  to  remember  her  rather  by  her  per- 

a  rough  and  joyous  song  of  the  Natlv-  I  .  .  ~~t — — — ~r  r — jt 

lty,    was    repeated-and  Aragon.     The  I  fo™""^3       opera-bouffe  than  by  her 


fish 


songs  of  Biscay,  as  "Iruten  Harinuzu," 
steeped  in  melancholy;  "111  Argia"  and 
"Aurcho  Chlquia,"  were  beautiful  In 
themselves  and  In  the  Interpretation. 
\h  Andalusian  song,  "Solea  del  Infeliz," 
had  genuine  and  simple  pathos. 
Mme,  Stanley  first  appeared  in  the 
■  Good  Fr?day  costume  of  a  Castilian  and 

I  later  in  the  costume,  which  goes  back 
v|  to  tho  16th  century,  of  an  Aragon  peas- 
U  ant.  The  costumes  became  her.  She 
J  has  a  warm  and  expressive  voice,  which 
|  she  used  skilfully  In  the  portrayal  of 
J  various  sentiments  and  emotions.  She 
N  was  especially  effective  In  the  songs  of 
4  a  sombre  and  pathetic  nature.  Mr. 
n  Laparra,  an  expert  colorist,  played  with 
|  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm. , 

And  yet  the  concert,  commendably 
'  short  as  it  was.  did  not  ■escape  the  re- 
al proacn  Of  monotony.    This  was  inevita- 

II  ble,    for  any   program  that  is  strictly 
national  or  of  the  folk  order  lacks  con- 

u  '.rast.    Contrasts  are  necessary  whether 
tho  concert  be  symphonic,  for  the  cham- 
ber or  a  recital.    It  is  not  advisable,  for 
I  example,  to  allow  Rnvel  to  follow  De- 
bussy, or  Debus?y,  Dukas. 

So  Charles  Lecocq  is  dead  at  last 
having  died  in  his*  87  th  year.  He  was 
reported  dead  some  years  ago.  Perhaps 
the  obituary  notiies  then  published  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  him,  for  he  denied 
the  report,  not  without  a  show  of  indig- 
nation. 

As  a  composer  he. was  accomplished 
and  versatile.  He  wrote  ma  ny  operettas. 
He  attempted  once,  at  least,  to  win  fame 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  but  "Plutus" 
was  not  successful.  Well  trained  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  organ  class,  won  the  sec-  j 
ond  prize  for  fugue  and  the  first  prize 
for  harmony.  Like  the  great  majority 
of  French  musicians,  he  looked  toward 


I  "Pretty  as  a  picture"  or  by  her  speak 
|  ing  English  in  the  comedy  "Mam'zelle." 
I  Poor   woman,   she   died  a  victim  to 
j  cancer. 

j  Nor  will  Alice  Oates  soon  tie  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  her.  She  was  more 
Gallic  than  English  in  her  art.  Drew 
was  an  amusing  little  'tenor.  Laurent, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  company. 
'  had  a  singularly  disagreeable  voice,  but 
it  was  whispered  that  it  was  mellifluous 
in  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Oates.  There  were 
excellent  comedians  in  her  company. 
Who  can  forget  John  Howson  as  Ma- 
zourck  in  "Girofle-Girofla,"  a  part  after- 
wards taken  by  G.  V.  Hall. 

Lecocq  rose  to  his  ^ull  height  in 
"Fille  de  Madame  Angot  '  and  "Girofle- 
Girofla."  Each  operetta  contains 
charming  music,  though  Lecocq  had 
not  the  marvellous  instinct  for  the 
stage  that  Offenbach,  an  inferior  mu- 
sician, possessed;  but  Offenbach,  as  a 
rule,  was  more,  fortunate  in  his  libret- 
tists. In  "La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot" 
there  is  a  wealth  of  melody,  much  of 
which  sejves  a  dramatic  purpose.  Offen- 
bach himself,  a,  genuine  melodist. -might 
have,  envied  Lecocq  the  Romance  sung 
by  Pomponnet.  This  operetta  was  per- 
formed at  the  New  Theatre,  New  York, 
in  19M9,  by  a  company  including  Mmes. , 
Alda  and  Maubourg,  Clement,  Dutilloryi 
and  Pini-Corsi.  It  was  performed  also!; 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  that', 
year  by  French  singers. 

'  <>h  oile-Gdrofla^    another  delightful 
cpei-cttai*  was  first  performed  here  atl 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Dec.  7.  1874,  by  Mrs.  g 
Oatcs's  company,  which  included  Messrs.  " 
Drew,  iiowson.  Harry  Allen.  Cheever 
Goodwin  made  the  English  adaptation.  |j 
A  long  list  of  later  performances  could  S 
be  drawn  up:    Mmes.  Paola-Marie  and 
Angele,  with  Capoui  and  Duplan  (Bos- 
ton   Theatre.    1879);    Coralie    Geoff  roy 


Mario  Celeste,   V  I'niette  (Hol- 

lis   .Street    Thcnt.  ii,    tho   Boat  on 

Ideals  ilSM>,  and  so  en  „n,i  ;;o  on.  Jen- 
nle  Winston  and  Clara  Fisher  Maedor 
ueiv-  In  Mr.-;.  Oate&V  company  In  mttl  «£ 

Many  other  operettas  of  ixcoeq  have 

been  seen  here. 

"l.es  Cent   Vlcrges,"   tJlobe  Theatre. 
April  .">.  187.'!.   Almoe,  Juteau,  Duchesne. 
The  program  announced  that  "the  beau- 
tiful and  talented  Mile.  Teresa  Carreno 
I  will  perform  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
j  morceaux  on  the  piano."  In  England  an 
I  adaptation  of  this  operetta  was  known 
I  a?  "Island  of  Bachelors." 
I    "La.  Marjolaine."   Globe  Theatre.  June 
4.  1S7U.   Aimee.  Jutcau,  THezitres,  Duplan. 
"Le  Petit  Due"— "The  Little  Duke"— 
I  Er^llsh  version  by  T.  Russell  Sullivan 
I  and   Fred   Williams.     Boston  Museum, 
Feb.  It'.  lS7y.   Alice  Harrison,  Ros«  Tem- 
I  pie.  J.  S.  Ha/worth  were  in  the  com- 

"La  Petit'  Marie."  Boston  Theatre, 
J  une  8,  1877.    Aimee  and  company. 

"Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit."  Park  Theatre, 
April  21,  1SS2.     Pnola-Mario  and  com- 

"Lo  Grand  Casimir"  furnished  tho 
basis  for  the  libretto,  of  "The  Lion 
Tamer,"  In  which  Francis  Wilson  and 
Laura  Moore  were  seen  Jan.  23,  189S. 
The  music  by  Richard  Stahl  was  orches- 
trated toy  Sousa. 

"La  Jolie  Persane"  was  changed  into 
"The  Oolah"  for  Francis  Wilson,  Laura 
Moore  and  Marie  Jansen.  November, 
1^89.  Laura  Moore,  born  atTerre  Haute 
in  1863,  took  the  first  prize  for  singing 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1885.  She 
had  a  light  and  beautiful  voice  and 
sang  uncommonly  well.  In  "The  Oolah" 
during  her  chief  air  Mr.  Wilson  clowned 
it  so  as  to  divert  the  public  attention 
from  her. 

"La  Priiicesse  des  Canaries":  Park 
Theatre,  Nov.  5,  1883.  Mmes.  Aimee  and 
Angele,  Mezieres,  etc.  /Known  as  "The 
Queen's  Mate"  it  was 'performed  at  tho 
Tremont  Theatre  April  4,  1892.  Helen 
Bertram.  Bettma  Gerard,  J.  J.  Raffael, 
R.  F.  Carroll,  xH.'  Stanley,  W.  H.  Clarke. 
In  this  operetta  the  duet  for  the  two 
generai6, 

Oe    chcr   Gonei;'.l  Bombardos, 
Ce   bon    Genera!  Patques, 
is  worthy  Offenbach  at  his  best. 

Was  Lecocq  at  the  end  of  his  life 
a  disappointed  man?  Had  he  ambitions 
that  were  not  satisfied?  After  all,  who 
would  not  rather  be  the  composer  of 
"La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  and 
"Glrofle-Glroffa"  than  the  composer  of 

a  ponderous  symphony  that  died  at 
birth  or  some  formal  and  Mendelssohn- 
ian  oratorio  "Keren-happuch"  or  "Abed- 
Item)."' 

Entertaining  Plays,  Nen 
and  Old,  of  the  Week 

Mr.  Belasco  will  bring  "Tiger  Rose"  to  I 
the  Tremont  Theatre  tomorrow  eveninr.  p 
This  play  of  the  Northwest  was  pro-  |  J 
duced  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  Sept.  25, 
1917.   In  New  York  it  was  played  at  the  ' 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Oct.  3,  1917.   The  play 
is  a  melodrama  with  primitive,  passion- 1 
ate  persons  ancT  a  terrific  thunderstorm. 
In  New  York  Mr.  Willard  Mack,  the  aU«| 
thor.  who  played  the  part  of  the  consta- 
ble, wjien  he  was  called  before  the  cur- 
tain, quoted  from  the  Book  of  Samuel: 
"And  Saul  said  unto  Jesse,  bring  David 
I  before  me,  for  he  hath  found  great  favor 
[  in  my  eyes."    AVhereupon  he  led  Mr. 
belasco  on  the  stage,  who,  no  doubt, 
showed  his  customary  reluctance  to  be 
made  conspicuous  in  public.    The  part 
of  the  heroine  will  be  played  by  Lenorc 
TJlrich.     She  was  seen  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  in  January,  1916,  as  the 
Indian  maiden  Dawn   in   "Oklahoma  " 
known  also  as  "The  Heart  of  Wctona,'"  H 
in  which  there  was  much  talk  about  I  he 
Great   Spirit,    a   United    States  Armv 
Lieutenant,  who  was  even  a  greater  cad 
than  Lt.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  who  broke 
Mme.  Butterfly's  heart 

Another  play  that  will  be  seen  here  at 
the  Wilbur  for  the  first  time  is  "Busi- 
ness Before  Pleasure,"  in  which  Messrs. 
Barney  Bernard,  the  original  "Abe" 
Potash,  and  Alexander  Carr,  the  original 
"Mawruss"  Perlmutter,  will  appear  here 
together  for  the  first  time.  The-comedy. 
Montague  Glass  and  .Jules  Eckert 


by 

Goodman,  was  produced  at  Atlantic  Citv 
Aug.  6,  1917.  "Mawruss"  at  the  begin- 
ning declares  that  every  man  has  two 
businesses,  his  regular  business  and  tho 
moving  picture  business.  As  for  poor 
Rosie,  she  Is  distressed  beyond  measure 
by  Rita,  tho  vampire  of  the  "fillv.ms." 
Mathilde  Cottrelly  played  Rosie  in  Now 
York  at  the  Eltlnge  Theatre,  Aug.  10. 
1917,  and  Clara  Joel  took  the  part  ol 
Rita. 

That  admirable  actor  Mr.  Otis  Skin- 
ner will  be  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  i 
tomorrow  as.  Brideau  !n  "The  Honor  of 
the  Family,"  which  he  brought  out 
at  the  Colonial,  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
The  Colonel,  the  swashbuckler,  im pr- 
dent.  but  resourceful,  is  one  of  Mr. 
.Skinner's  most  striking  characteriza- 
tions. Tho  -  French  ordinal,  "La 
liabouilSeuse,''  based  on  Balzac's  novel 
"Un  Menage  de  Garcon,"  did  not  fol- 
low the  novel  too  closely,  and  in  "TheU 
Honor  of  the  Family,"  Brideau,  Balzac's 
thorough  rascal,  becomes  an  amusing, 
sympathetic  character.  Furthermore,  j 
there  is— or  was  when  we  saw  the  play— ' 
"appy     ending.      William  Winter! 
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If  anyone  wishes  to  learn  about  the  Ij 
actual  Village  and  the  living-  characters  fl 
that  figure  In  Balzac's"  novel,  he  should  fl 
yead  the  article  "la  Rabouilleuse"  pub- 1 
lished  in  the  Mercure  do  France  In  April  f 
1X11.  „  I 

At  the  Copley  Theatre.  "Officer  666.  I 
the  amusing  play  first  seen  here  at  the  L 
Pork  Theatre,  March  10,  PJ13,  and  re-  I 
vived  at  the  Castle  Square  in  April.  E 
,1914,  will  be  plaved.  Tiio  Castle  Square  | 
Will  open  with  the  play  of  polite  burg- 
lary. "Cheat iwr  Cheaters." 

Manv.    delighted    with    the  gorgeous 
spectacle,    "Chu    Chin   Chow,"    wonder  I 
Why  Zahrat  al  Kulub  has  not  more  to  f 
Stty  in  explanation  of  her  wild  behavior  J 
toward  the  robber  chieftain.    Last  May  f 
Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  in  London;  introduced  J 
Wholly  new  scenes  in  the  second  act, 
and  In  one  of  them  the  fuller  story  of 
her  lover  was  unfolded.    Omar  had  kept 
silence  in  the  desert  for  five  years  ;  he 
spoke  to  no  mar:,  for' Abu   Hasan  had 
borne  away  his  bride.    "In  a  -oeautiful 
oasis  of  palm   trees.   Zahrat.  released 
from  captivity  by  the  craft  of  the  rob- 
bers, returns,  and  Omar  sings  to  her  the 
song  of  his  tribe.    Then  the  thieves  close 
in  upon  the  lovers,  and  Omar  is  taken 
with  Zahrat  to  the  cave  of  the  thieves. 
Although  the  play  has  been  ac  ted  iiearU 
800  times"— we  quote  from  the  Times 
of  May  17— "Omar  is  now  seen  in  the 


for  the  fir 
I    at  His 
ge  Parker. 


Majesty's   Theatre  byl 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  spite  of  the  centuries  that  have 
past,  there  still  seems  to  be  some  inter- 
est in  Confjpeve's  comedy  of  "Love  for 


which  was  discussed  in  last  Sun 
day's  Herald.  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgett  has 
found  in  his  collection  oi  Iheatrica! 
books  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  play.  "Printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  at 
the  Judge's  Head,  near  the  Inner-Tom- 
Sfe-Gato  in  Fleetstreet.  1695."  "Love 
for  Love"  wao  the  most  popular  of  Con- 
greve's  comedies  and  the  fact  that  two 
editions  of  it  were  printed  in  the  year  in 
Which  it  was  first  performed  Is  good 
proof  of  tliis  popularity.  The  cast  ap- 
pears in  the  second  edition  as  follows: 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  Mr.  Underbill; 
Valentine.  Mr.  Bctterton;  Scandal.  Mr. 
Smith:  Tattlf.  Mr.  Cowman;  Ben.  Mr. 
Doggett:  Foresight,  Air.  Sanford;  Jer- 
emy, Mr.  Bowen;  Trapland.  Mr.  Trlffu- 
sis;  Buckram,  Mr.  Freeman;  Angelica. 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle;  Mrs.  Foresight.  Mrs. 
Bowman;  Mrs.  Frail.  Mrs.  Parry:  Miss 
Prue.  Mrs.  Ayliff;  Nurse,  Mrs.  Leigh; 
Jenny.  Mrs.  Lawson. 

While  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
Congreve  will  bo  revived  in  this  day 
and  generation,  it  has  been  curious  to 
find  how  few 'playgoers  knew  that  the 
.quotation.  "Music  hath  charms  to  sooth 
the  savage  breast,"  was  not  from 
'•Shakespeare,  but  from  "The  Mourning 
Bride."  J.  B.  CLAPP: 

Dorchester. 

"Love  for  Love"  was  revived  in  Lon- 
don on  April  13.  1C.  1317.  at  tho  Aldwych 
Theatre,  and  it  was  played  unexpurgat- 
ed.  as  Congreve  wrote  it.  The  comedy 
had  been  revived  in  "a  modified  form" 
,Jn  London  in  180",  1S10.  1S23.  IS!-',  1S71. 
"The  Way  of  the  World"  was  played  in 
London  as  lato  as  May  15,  l'Jl?.  Con- 
greve's  "Double  Dealer"  v.is  revived  in 
tho  same  city  on  May  14,  13.  1916.  It  is  a 
iPlty  that  in  this  enlightened  age  Con- 
greve's  comedies  are  only  read.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund  Gosse  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion 
about  "the  unique  excellence"  of  Con- 
greve among  the  comic  dramatists  of  the 
world.  "He  is  probably,  of  them  all,  the 
one  whose  plays  are  written  with  the 
most  unflagirinc  wit  and  literary  charm." 
George  Meredith  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Congreve.  More  than  one  of  his  heroines 
reminds  o 
Millaman! 


"Wcfch  Your  Neighbor"  to  the  Hoi  lis 
Street  Theatre  on  Dec.  2.  He  is  now 
dramatize  Samuel  Merwin's  novel, 
"Anthonv  the  Absolute."  It  Js  said 
that  Oliver  Morosco  will  produce  tho 
I  ltfay. 

The  London  String  Quartet,  making  a 
tour  of  Spain  and  Portugal— 16  concerts 
Jin  all— will  Include  in  its  programs  at 
least  one  composition  of  British  origin. 
f  In:  Madrid  McEwcn's  "Biscay"  Quartet. 
Jj  Warner's  Phantasy  in  D  and  Speaight's 
.jiwo  Shakespearean  quartet  movements 
will  be  performed. 

Marie  Loc-hr  will  play  the  Duke  or] 
Reichstadt  In  "L"  Aiglon,"  Louis  N.  Par-[ 
Sker'a    version,    this    month    for  Klng| 
George's  special  fund  for  disabled  men 
it  of  the  army,  navy  and  air  forces. 
I   In  an  interview  published  some  little  I 
time  ago  in  this  column,  Miss  Dorisl 

■  Keane  mentioned  that  she  hoped  shortly  I 

■  to  acquire  a  new  and  important  play  byl 
(la  well-known  dramatist,  but  that  until 
^negotiations    were    concluded  nothing 

■  more 'definite  could  be  said  on  the  sub- 
■ject.    Contracts  having  been  signed,  thoj 
Jffembargo.  however,  is  now  raised.  Mr. 

■  Edward  Knoblock  is  the  author  in  ques- 
Jtion,  and  the  piece  was  completed  by 

■  him  quite  recently.  It  is  named  | 
I  "Tiger.  Tiger."  the  title  having  been 

■  suggested,  we  believe,  by  a  short  poem 
1  by  an  American  writer.  The  story  of 
f  tho  play,  which  is  in  four  acts,  all  laid 
j  in  London,  starts  before  the  war,  but 
«  is  continued  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
B  tilities.  although  tnese  constitute  merely 
i  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  role 

to  be  played  by  Miss  Keane  is  said  to 
be  of  a  particularly  strong  character. 
The  manuscript  of  the  play  was  some 
weeks  ago  mailed  to  Mr.  David  Belasco, 
who.  within  24  hours  of  its  receipt, 
cabled  his  acceptance,  stating,  further, 
that  "Tiger,  Tiger"  would  be  put  into 
immediate  rehearsal,  with  Miss  Frances 
j  Starr  in  the  principal  part. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Let  us  add  to  this  paragraph  "Tiger, 
Tiger'"  will  bo  produced  at  the  Belasco 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  Nov,  12.  O.  P. 
Heggie  Is  in  the  company. 

The  London  Times  was  gentle  in  its 
treatment  of  piano  pieces  and  songs  by 
Capt.  C.  a  Becket  WIlMarfts.  "One  can 
honestly  wish  well  to  an  one  who  has 
the -fixed  intention  of  writing  music  that 
shall  be  directly  expressive,  for  that  is 
atricast  to  start  at  the  right  end.  The 
music  played  and  sung  yesterday  owed 
little  to  any  specific  training." 

Miss  Beatrice  Miller,  the  accomplished 
and  versatile  actress,  who  Is  greatly 
i  missed  by  the  patrons  of  the  Copley 
|  Theatre,  is  now  with  Bertha  Kallch's 
■  company  playing  "The  Riddle  Woman 
I  ut  the  Harris  Theatre,  New  York. 

George  Pawlo  sung  in  London  Sept.  21' 
some  unfamiliar  songs  by  Sibelius.  The 
Times  found  that  a  salting  of  Shakes- 
peare's "Ccme  Away  Death"  missed  the 
essentially  lyrical  spirit  of  the  original. 


"Most  of  Sibelius's  songs  are  extremely 
atmospheric,"  and  somo  are  practically 
■ecitations,  with  musical  accompani- 
ment, with  no  singing  part  for  the  voice. 
Yet  Mr.  Pawlo,  whos*  vocal  methods  are 
hardly  suited  to  this  kind  of  music, 
somehow  failed  to  create  the.  necessary 
atmosphere,  with  the  result  that  the  ef- 
fects aimed  at  did  not  quite  'come  oft.'  " 
He  introduced  a  new  song  cycle  by  Lon- 
don Konald.  "Gltanjali"  (text  by 
Tagore).  "The  music  is  effective  in  its 
way  and  written  in  Mr.  Ronald's  usual 
|facllq  style,  but  tho  composer  has  ap- 
[arently  made  no  attempt  to  interpret 
the  mentality  of  Tagore  or  to  reproduce 
the  semi-mystical  atmosphere  of  these 
delicate  pros*  poenas." 

"The  more  chamber  music  players  imi- 
tate a  good  story-teller  and  refrain  from 
overemphasising  the  dramatic  points,  and 
content  themselves  with  giving  them 
their  proper  setting,  the  more  people 
will  w  ish  to  hear  their  stories." 


or  more  than  one,  goa 

pupils  seemed  always 
song  from  the  Inside, 
with  that  natural  est 
result  of  careful  training  and  a  teacl 
able  spirit. 

"It  is  by  her  songs,  especially  her 
song-cycles,  such  as  'In  a  Persian  Gar- 
den,'  from  Omar  Khayyam.  'The  Daisy 
Chain'  and  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  and 
her  j>art-songs  to  Shakespeare's  words, 
that  Mme.  Lehmanu  is  chiefly  renter.  - 
*>ered.  They  are  on  simple,  music.:! 
lines,  with  enough  dramatic  feeling  to 
create  Interest  without  disturbing  the 
Bow.  She  was  successful  also  with 
sccnas  and  more  elaborate  dramatic 
writing.  Her  musical  farce,  'Sergeant 
Brue,*  was  the  first  which  a  woman  was 
commissioned  to  write.  A  light  opera, 
'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  was  produced 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  In  1907, 
and  her  setting  of  'Everyman'  by  the  I' 
Beecham  company  two  years  ago — the  I 
year  In  which  she  lost  a  son,- a  Wool-  I; 
wlch  cadet.  The  work  for  which  we  may 
be  most  grateful  is  the  hours  that  were  li 
spent  at  the  British  Museum,  unearthing 
longs  by  Arne  and  Hook  for  our  subse- 
quent delight;  and  In  this  she  set  an 
example  that  might  well  be  followed." 

This  may  be.  added  about  Mme.  Lt-h- 
mann,  who.  when  she  visited  Boston 
with  singers  of  her  compositions,  made 
a.  pleasant  impression  by  her  siniolicitv 
md  good  nature.    She  was  a  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  creator  of  "Robert."  who 
gave  pleasure  to  readers  o£  Punch  a 
generation  ago  by  accounts  of  the  feast3 
and  functions  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  as  told  by  a  City  waiter. 
Mme.  Lehmonn's  husband,  born  in  1867, 
was  musically  educated  at  tfre  Guildhall 
His  chief  works  were 
(Keats) 

and  "La  jole  fait  peur"  for  the  voice 
and  orchestra,  an  opera  "Kit  Marlowe," 
an  "Ave  Maria"  for  contralto  solo,  con- 
tralto chorus  and  various  instruments, 
and  books  of  songs.  Mme.  Lehmann 
was  sometimes  described  as  a  Dresden 
Shepherdess.  , 

The  Pageant  of  Drury  Lane,  by  Louis 
N.  Parser  (Sept.  27),  traced  the  history 
of  that  theatre  frpm  earlier  days  down 
to  Becc  ham's  opera  season  and  a  typical 
scene  from  a  Drury  Lane  Pantomime: 
Prelude  "In  the  Clouds,"  "A  Cabinet  in 
Whitehall.  1062";  a  scene  from  -  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  "Humorous  Lieu- 
tenant": Act  II..  Scene  1,  from  "Mac- 
beth" (Macbeth.  Mr.  Betterton-Lyn  Har- 
ding; Lady  Macbeth.  Mis.  Saunderson- 
Geneviove  Ward);  the  greenroom  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  first  night  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  "Irene."  Feb.  6,  1749.  in- 
troducing Johnson,  Boswell,  Reynolds, 
Goldsmith.  Peg  WoMngton,  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber.  Garrick.  Macklln,  Mrs.  Prjtchard; 
the  Screen  Scene  from  "The  School  for 
Scandal";  The  Greenroom,  Twelfth 
Night,  with  Robert.  Baddeley,  Grimaldi. 
Harlequin.  Columbine  and  an  actor;  ex- 
cerpt from  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  and 
Act  II..  Scene  1,  from  "The  Best  of 
Luck.''  At  the  end  Polyhymnia  paid 
this  tribute  to  Henry  Irving: 

III  were  the  ho.vrd  of  Drury  Lane  displayed. 

IMd  we  not  summon  to  the  claelc  scene, 
With    loving    reverence,    lrvlng*s  mighty 
shade. 

Betterton,    Kemblc.    Uarrick.  Edmund 
Kean. 

Macread> — all  the  great  ones  that  have 
been — 

U>  take  on  trust;  but  Henry  Irvtng's  sway 

Is  still  upon  us  and  hia  memory  green; 
Yen,   wreathed  in  dowers;  for  'twas  but 
yesterday 

He  trod  these  boards,  and  passed — and  went 
the  eternal  way. 


for  all  it  i 
it  is  Worth 
Handel. 


know  that 

;e  the  davs 


School  of  Music. 
''Lt  Belle  Dame  Sans  Morel" 


It  seems  a  little  strange  that  Mr.  John 
the  incomparable  Mrs.  llMcCormack.  the  Irish  tenor,  should  pre- 
^^^^^M^^Jlnare  to  meet  "friend  Fritz."  as  an  Amer- 
^^^M^BBBBBBK       Cican  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors  '  gVan  army.  When  he  first  became  ac- 


>'usic  and  Musicians 

Stress  b:  laid  in  London  upon  the  fact 


■  that  for 

a  Vfreeh  electric  installation  has  been 
introduced." 

War  plays  still  flourish  in  London.  In 
"R.  N."  there  is  to  be  a  realistic  picture 
of  life  on  board  a  battleship  with  a 
glimpse  of  a  court-martial.  There  is 
!i  "dashing  Irtutenant"  and  jolly  sailors 
"supply  the  comedy  element.  In  "The 
Ken.:  le  Hun"  there  is  an  aeroplane  of 
novel  construction  and  the  crew  of  a 
U-boat  Is  seen  "disporting." 

Organists  tbut  insist  on  strictly  organ 
music  for  recitals  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Mr.  .].  A.  Meale  of  London 
Is  bent  on  effecting  "a  compromise  be- 
tween the  severe  and  tho  popular  type 
of  music."  He  therefore  purposes  to 
play  selections  from  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's on  rcttas.  while  he  will  not 
neglect  the  stricter  style. 

Harold  Uiighonse,  whose  delightful 
comedy  "Hob  ion's  Choice"  was  not 
fully  appreciated  here,  has  written  :\ 
play   "The  Bantam,  V.  C,"  in  which 

i  the  hero, "gallant  in  battle,  is  like  Mr. 
Cheggs  In   "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

I  bashful  l,c f<>r  •  Indies. 


;qua!nted  with  "friend  Fritz"  it  was  in 
'Mr.jcagni's  opera  of  that  name,  and  tho 
■occasion  was  the  Irishman's  Italian  de- 


revival  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  j  bllt  at  Savona.  At  present,  he  holds  tho 
rank' of  cools.  It  is  recorded  jof  Mme.  Al- 
boni  that  in  her  later  years,  to  avoid  los- 
ing her  chef,  she  married  him,  after 
which  he  never  cooked  another  dinner 
for  her!— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Elsie  Janls.  while  rehearsing  for  "Hul- 
lo, America!"  in  London,  wrote  her  150th 
poem.  "Irish  Philosophy."  Sheannounces 
a  bopk  containing  75  of  her  poems  to  be 
sold  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  permanently 
disabled  soldiers. 

The  London  Times  published  this  obit- 
uary notice  of  Mme.  Liza  Lehmann, 
who  died  on  Sept.  19,  1918- 

Liza  Lehmann,  horn  in  1KC2,  was  the 
daughter  of  Rudolf  Lehmann,  the  paint- 
er, and  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers of  Edinburgh.  After  studying  with 
Randegger  and  Hamish  McCunn  she 
appeared  at  the  Mdnday  popular  con- 
certs, where  she  remained  a  favorite 
during  the  nine  years  of  her  public 
career.  This  included  performances  at 
most  of  tho  principal  concerts  in  this 
country,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Phil- 
harmonic, Novello's  oratorio  concerts. 
Norwich  festivals,  and  many  others.  At 
a  fare  we",  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  in 
1894  she  "retired  from  the  singing  pro- 
fession, on,  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert Bedford/  a  well  known  operatic 
composer,  and  devoted  herself  to  com- 


(Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara  wrote  to  the  Daily- 
Telegraph  of  London,  Sept.  21,  with  re- 
gard to  British  composers  and  the  state- 
ment of  Chappell  &  Co.  why  the  works 
of  these  composers  were  not  given  more 
frequently  at  the  Promenade  concerts. 
"Their  point  of  view  13  the  one  generally 
adopted  and  approved  of  by  mcst  men 
of  business  when  conducting  any  com- 
mercial enterprise.    But  are  the  work  -, 
of  the  leading  British  composers  never 
to  bo  heard  because  fifteen  or1  twenty 
thousand  people,  who  fcrm  the  so-called 
musical  public  in  London  insist  upon  tho 
repeated  performances  of  German  nv.'- 
Bic,  for  that  is  the  music,  we  are  told, 
which  draws  the  largest  "audiences  to 
the  Queen's  Hail?    Great  changes  are 
coming  over  this  country,  an  educated 
democracy  is  springing  up  with  intel- 
lectual aspirations  of  every  character, 
and  I  believe  that  tkere  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  in  this  city  who 
pre  anxious  to  improve  their  taste  in 
music,  but  who  will  not,  during  the  pres- 
ent war.  seek  communion  with  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  musically  or  otherwise.  They 
must  be  longing  for  some  music  which 
will  express  their  own  national  charac-  1 
leristics.   How  and  where  Is  the  British  R 
composer  to  meet  them?  Is  It  Impossible  1 
In  this  great  world-centre,  in  this  city  I 
of  cities,  where  generosity  is  proverbial,  t 
to  find  sufficient  enthusiasts  who.  indlf-  i 
ferent  to  the  'commercial'  point  of  view,  f 
are  willing  to  run  a  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  with  a  view  of  Riving  the  Brit-  I1 
Ish  public  an   opportunity  of  hearing  h 
some  of  the  music  of  their  own  compos-  j 
ers.    If  wa.are  satisfied  to  sit  down  and  | 
admit  that  only  German  and  Russian 
music  can  fill  the  coffers  of  the  concert 
■Impresarios,  and  for  that  reason  boycott 
the  compositions  of  Stanford,  Granville 
Bnntock.  Holbrooke  and  a  number  o!t 
ethers,  then  the  British  composer  will  bd 
in  a  worse  plight  after  the  war  than  ha 
was  before.   Is  .this  German  propaganda 
on  forever?    la  the  British  con- 


Wagner  before  his  music  drew-  large 
,  audiences.  Wagner  societies  were  active  | 

all  over  Em  ope,  and  mdst  of  the  works 
I  now  heard  in  opera  houses  and  conr»> 
I  halls  today  came  to  England  -.vffh  _ 
$  continental  reputation." 
I     Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph says  that  too  little  is  known  in 
London  of  Italian  music.    "Last  June. 
It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  Isidore  dp-  x-afa 
arranged  and.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  con- 
ducted three  concerts  in  Queen's  Hall, 
of  Italian  symphonic  music,  at  -t.T...  . 
we  were  introduced  to  several  composi- 
tions new  to  us;  among  them  Respighi's 
'Fontane  di  Roma'  and  a  scienata  by 
£  Zandonai    (whom    previously  we  had 
I  known  only  as  an  opera  composer)  were 
I  in  the  program.     From  time  to  time. 
1  too.   other    Italian   works    have  been 
I  heard,  but  still  the  popular  idea  Is  that 
I  all  Italian  music  is  operatic;  all  Italian 
J  musicians  are  opeja  conductors  cr  opera 

singers  or  teachers.    It  is  easy  to  B< 
j  how  the  idea  arises.    The  Royal  Italian 
T  Opera  is  a  phrase  always  with  us.  P 
was  so.  I  think,   even  "when  the   1  >.- 
't  Reszkes    and  others  wese  performing 
i  'The  Mastcrslngers.'    The  'Italian  meth-  I 
1  od'  of  voice  production  is  another  phr;.:e 
m  never  absent  from  the  singing  teachers'  I 
.  syllabus— no  matter  .whence  the  teach*  r  C 
or  what  the  method.    (Incidentally  th--| 
Italians  themselves  must  suffer  terribly  I 
I  When  they  hear  some  of  our  exponent-' P 
I  of  what  purports  to  be  the  'true  Italian  [ 
I  method!')   But  all  Italian  musician-*  are  I 
*  not  singers  o;    conductors.     Many  arel 
I  composers  of   orchestral  and  chamberl| 
I  music,  and  of  this  we  know  almost  noth-f 
I  ing.    Who  here  has  heard  even  one  off 
I  Giovanni  Bolzoni's  tiny  little  pieces  fori 
I  string  quartet  or  some  similar  arrange-l 
X  ment?    I,  who  am  a  little  tired  of  thei 
fl  eternal  complete  quartet,  long  to  heart 
.  6uch  musical  movements.  Then  why  !io;l 
7i  revive  Zandonal's  Serenata  Mcdiocvnle.j 
I  or  give  us  Alfano's  suite  Romantica,  on 
•'j  De  Sabbata'.s  Suite  In  Quattio  Tempi. I 
.1  or  one  at  leasi  of  Foronl's  Three  Over- 1 
jK  tures.  or  Marinuzzl's  Suito  Slciliana.  orj 
m  some    of    Martucci's    Quatlro  PiccoIJ 
';  Pezsl,    or   Mugellioi's    Impressioni.  or 
Catalani's  Danza  delle  pndine  (for  small 
orchestra)?     Tc.-n   there  are  countless 
small  but  attractive  works  (tho  more 
attractive  in  ronseqtience  in  days  when 
the  soothing  and  grateful  is  more  wel- 
I  como  than  the  rasping  and  hyper  'intel- 
lectual') by  C'ugllelmo.  Andreoli.  Baz- 
1  tini,  Cataluni  (suing  quartet  suite)  and 
so  on.    And  why  not  Puccini's  Crisan- 
tema  or  his  Two  Minuets  for  the  quar- 
■  tet?    But  the  list  might  be  augmented 
very  largely.    Is  it  not  worth  while  'o 
try   heso  tilings,  fo;-  the  better  we  know 
|  all   that  goes  lo  make  up  tho  Italian 
■*J|  character  4n  all  its  phases  the  better 
|j(  we  .shall  understand  the  Italians,  and 
the  firmer  the  friendship  between  the 
,  nations." 

In  their  anxious  care  for  objolrj  and 
.moral  societies.  Messrs.  Novello  have 
lust  Issued  ivi-golesi's  "Stabat  .Mater" 
v  ith  English  words,  lt  is  a  moor  point 
whether  a  translation  of  so  nc«de  a  t«xf 
was  desirable  at  all.  Hut  presumably  it 
was  supplied  to  meet  a  demand,  and  one 
realizes  to  the  full  the  difficulties  of  tho 
task  Mr.  Rotiiery  set  himself  in  under- 
taking it.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  through 
his  version  in  the  spirit  of  a  carping 
pedagogue.  AH  the  same,  "fount  of 
goodness"  does  not  adequately  represent 
"fon  amorls,"  nor  does  the  halting 
metre  of 

Tbat  Ei-niv  airy  unlnr  my  foul 
fully  convey  the  sense  of  the  original 
lit  »lbl  complnci-mn. 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 


a  HEIFEIZ 


Jascha  TTMfctz.  the  mosF  amazing  mo- 
I  linist  of  this  generation,  played  at  Sym-  P 
I  phonv  Hall  Sunday  afternoon  the  fol- 
lowing program:    Tartinfs  Sonata  in 
minor  and  the  I'aganini  Concerto  In i  D| 
malor;  a  Beethoven  "Minuet"  and  Rc^ft 
manee"  in  F  major:  Schumann's  "Waveaf 
'at  Play"  and  Moszkowski's  "Guitane  ;■ 
1  Serenata  Napoletana."  by  Scambatl.  and 
I  the  Wlenlawski  "Polonaise  in  D  major.  V 
Mr  Hcifctz  recalls  to  mind  Arthur  Sy- 
m'ons's  observation :    "Music  Is  the  one  I 
'  absolutc-lv  disembodied  art,  when  it  IS 
heard,  and  no  more  than  a  proposition 
of  Euclid,  when  it  is  written."    fc'nee  Ids 
sensational  American  debut  a  year  ago 
he  has  matured  somewhat  physically.  Me  i 
is  still,  however,  a  slight  fci.d  modest 
youth,  lifs  playing  nowise  colored  uyCj 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Vlrll,-F 
oio     Elman's  theatrical  ardor,  the  virile 
fascination  of  Kreisler.  and  the  person- 
alltv  of  Ysave.  sphinx-like  or  leor.jne.t 
doubtless  contribute  to  their  mastery  otl 
the  audience.    With  Heifetz  it  la  M  if' 
the  heavens  opened  with  a  gush  of  pare, 
sound.    Mis  audi- nee  is  held,  spiritually! 
deansed.    if  he  finds  In  time  a  spell  tot 
magnetize  Its  vertebrae,  he  will  be  the 
violinist  of  tho  century'. 

This  vouth's  wonderful  technique  has, 
frieen  noted  by  many  and  praised  J<lth-J, 
nut  reserve   bv   great   brother*  of  tho 
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|n.->neo  of  a  pallirf  hue,  ;>.ilo  as  death,  and 
|  a  sn-aggly  beard.  Wack  mixed  with  a 
I  row  gray  hairs.    If  ho  had  carried  a 
r  scythe  he  might  have  passed  for  old 
Father  Time.    About  that  time  at  a 
runeral  of  a  schoolmate  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  singing-  of  Longfellow's 
Jteaper  and  the  Flowers."    One  line 
I  came  to  me  repeatedly  Ions  afterwards 
!    Tl'ero   is   a  reaper   whose   name  Is 
Death."  Somehow,  I  attributed  It  to  the 
man  mentioned,  and  I  used  to  watch  to 
see  if  he  cut  his  grass  with  a  sickle.  He 
was  an  Englishman  employed  in  one  of 
the  mills,  a  good  citizen  and,  long  since 
overtaken  by  his  name,  passed  on  to  his 
reward     Charles   Macklln.    the  actor, 
changed  his  name  from  Macklaughlin  by 
omitting  the  middle  syllable.  I  once  saw 
a  sign  at  a  book  bindery  on  Washington 
street  many  years  ago,  "Wanted— Girls 
to  Lay  on  Gold  Leaf."  but  the  oddest 
name  was  that  bestowed  by  a  gentleman 
named  Kinpr  upon  his  infant  progeny, 
Nosmo      Upon  being  questioned  where 
ho  found  that  name,  he  said  ho  observed 
it  in  coming  over  from  New  York     i  in  " 

lZtSnZ  "fcr™1  »«»  the  sign  on  the 
boat,  "No  Smoking." 

Boston.  '  C.  S.  STODDARD. 

Good  Old  Dr.  Watts  , 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  died  170  yeara 
ago,  must  have  had  a  prophetic  vision 
«f  the  Kaiser  when  he  wrote": 

"Lf{eurd  t'10  wretch  profanely  boast, 
Till  at  tby  power  he  fell, 
V   ,  1!onors  as  a  dream  were  lost 
And  he  awoke  in  hell." 
Boston.  q  jj 


rddbft;  Old 


I  crystal  Km,  -uglily.  tji„  i„,st  piayjnw 
Bsterdny  was  in  the  iv-etlmven  num- 
nn  tn  br,ll,»»l  music  he  lucks  elan 
),all  w,i"any  T'116"  on  ,hp  'he 
wm  dm  KMCr°Tl011  ,u  ""*  <l0"«.  That 
n-t  "vtn,  i  «  "f  the  case  when  ho  plays 
Feb"^"  again  on  Sunday, 

FOR  MXORMACKj 

It  would  spom  impossible)  for  John 
PMcCormack  to  be  welcomed  in  Bos- 
ton by  an  audience  exceeding  in 
leize  and  fervor  previous  ones  that 
had  greeted  him  in  Symphony  Hall, 
|but  the  impossible  was  accomplished 
last  night.  The  hall  was  crowded 
even  to  the  utmost  of  the  standing 
room  and  the  platform's  seating  ca- 
pacity. - 

Welcome  Was  an  Ovation 

Jt  was  the  first  of  his  concerts  here 
this  season  and  had  been  postponed  by 
the  grip  epidemic  from  an  earlier  date. 

Apparently  the  people's  disappoint- 
ment at  the  postponement  increased  the 
warmth  of  their  welcome  now  that  they 
had  a  chance  to  hear  him  at  last  and 
Mr.  McCoimack  seemed  as  glad  to  see 
them  as  they  were  at  greeting  him 
again. 

The  singer's  program  as  usual  ex- 
hibited the  extremely  wide  range  of  his 
powers  from  the  solemnity  of  "God 
Breaketh  the  Battle"'  aria  from  "Ju- 
dith," by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  through 
the  strength  of  Fmnck'g  "La  Proces- 
lon";  the  emotional  Intensity  of 
"schaikowsky's  "No.  Whom  I  Love" 
and  Bantock's  "Love's  Secret,"  to  the  T 

»^TOC*t,S&,S£  2?  our  city  ballot  v,z:  Shall"  such  a'nd  I  fTrf ^^g2£ 

Cormaek  has  no  equal.  .        !  such  act  become  a  law?  Tt  referred  t„  I  of  the  r»,i»V  ™.5i..  ...™...tra.p  do0r 

He  displayed  splendid  patriotic  fire  in 
"When   Pershing's   Men  Go  Marching 
Tnto  PIcardy,"  by  James  H.  Rogers,  and 
two  other  war  songs v  that  he  sang 


.P. 


"Brains  and  Amendments" 

As  the  World  Wags:  * 

May  I  add  a  little  mpre  to  my  views 
against  I.  and  R.T 

Some  years  .hack  there  was  printed 


Tom  by  Kdward  Mack, 
drat  f6ruR,0Me"  ,s  described  as  a.  mel6- 
turnTi','1"  *  that  at  time., 

last  nieh?  taZ"-  **  {ax)t-  ,n"  audionc. 
a  comic  al  ev"!entIy  regarded  Rose  as 

^ftW  "l"ShtCr  f°"0W0,i 
wore  R,,rL«  a  ineB'  even  when  they 
pathetie "Pp°a<!d  to  t>*  emotional  and  I 
the  fin?.-.  °  matter  who  ^ould  play  I 
fWCical-  ft  ,the  rC8Ult   would   be  I 

BrrtUy;  S°  ,0ne  drawn  °ut  in  its 

rr^tV°  are  fam«'ar  characters  in  tho  II 
melodrama:    The  untamed,  vet  charm*! 

aid  CdT  f 1P1  ,that  has  been  Copied  ' 
of  Vif?,    hom  sh0  defends  when  officers 
Bp.iest  T'C  hU  Ilfc:  lhe  wod  old 

f c^  »a-iss  was 

'man  Prar'  b-U*  iS  fihot  °y  Rose's  young 
nan,  were  originally  citizens  or  Boston) 

aSon^lh.*  th  a  SC°lCh  * 
adopted  the  heroine— her  father  was  an 

membi,  or'Vn  tb%  d6t*CtiV°         lime  a 
Hcrt     ».  f     t  °anaaian  mounted  po- 
nothin.  t~  °,r  L^.try'  1,e  has  "tile  or  I 
nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  Thei- 

t»™lS°J W°  India»«-ha .  mless  and  one 
supposedly  comic.  Add  »  thunder 
storm,  the  most  realistic  one  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  stage. 

The  melodrama,  although  the  chflJ-  ' 
sclera  and  the  motif  are  famfllar  I," 

Li    The  Glrl  of  the  Golden  West"  there  ' 
is  a   famous  snow  storm;    in  "Tiger 
Rose"  the  thunder  storm,  wonderfully 
well  managed   serves  as  a  background  jj 
for  the  pursuit  and  the  escape  of  the t 
hunted  man.  _The  idea  of  his  concealing 
himself  in  the  tall  clock  is  an  ingenious 
One,  and  when  in  the  darkness  after  a 
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Pdlcd   Irmn'  ih"o  \ou  .      „,,  1!rhfe 

nocking  promise  to         iler  aqailTln 

l  arls     "The  Honor  of  tho  Family"  is 

nu     ar"'  Uncle  Jean's  fortune. 
Ihis  diluted  specimen  of  the  Napo- 
loom  ;  period  has  not  aged  in  a  decade. 
Jt  Is  still  theatrically  vigorous,  with  a 
con''uerlng  Bridau.     Mr.  Skinner  acts 
with  lino  sense  of  proportion.   Temper-  I 
nig  tho  ferocity  of  Bridau  to  meet  the 
Playwright's    exaction,    he   establishes  I 
jocular  understanding  that  his  ferocity 
Is  assumed.    In  browbeating  hia  uncle 
and  bailing  Flora  he  plays  the  virtuoso's 
™role.    it  is  brilliant  art. 

I   Few  of  the  supporting  cast  have  much 
■  to  do.   The  senile  helplessness  of  Robert 
IHarrison's  Uncle  Jean  is  most  praise- 
worthy.   Evelyn  Varden  might  empha- 
size  more  Flora's  physical  fascination, 
for  she  is  well  qualified  to  do  so.    The  i 
audience  was  extremely  cordial.    After  ' 
the  third  act  Mr.  Skinner  expressed  his  j 
appreciation  and  scored  the  triumph  of 
^Individual  expression. 

WILBUR  THEATRE  —  First     •  I 
"on    in    Boston   of   "Business  before 

Ee1feHrr:    f  Monta*«*  Glass  and  Jutes  I 
Eckert  Goodman.   Tho  oast : 
Abe  Potash.-.  t, 


n 


s  extra  numbers.  "The  Star  Spangled 
Janner"  is  rarely  given  with  more 
dramatic  force  and  lmpresslveness  than 
Mr.  McCoi  m'ak  imparted  to  it  in  opening 
he  program. 

As  always,  the  slnfrer  was  generous  and 
prompt  In  singing  additional  songs  and 
-ouserl  intense  enthusiasm  with  favorites 
Ike  the  "Long.  Long  Trail"  and  "I  Hear 
ITou  Calling  Me." 

Premier  for  Schneider's  Song 

The  charm  and  success  of  Mr.  Mc- 
'ormack's  concerts  are  greatly  accentu- 
ted  by  the  sympathetic  playing  and  mu- 
lcianly  skill  of.  his  accompanist,  Edwin 
Ichneider.     Mr.  Schneider  proved  lasti 

Ight  that  he  is  not  only  a  most  satis-  ! 
ictory  assistant  at  the  piano,  but  also. 

composer  of  a  high  order  of  ability 
hrough  l|is  song,  "Thine  Eves  still 
tuned."  which  Mr.  McCoimack" sang  for, 
be  first  time.  It  was  received  with  a 
•arth  of  approval  that  was  evidently 
nd  very  properly  pleasing  to  the  com- 
aser,  Mr.  McCormack  turning  his  back 
r.d  Insisting  on  Mr.  Schneider  receiving 
II  the  honors. 

Winston  Wilkinson,  a  young  violinist  of 
romise,  assisted  -In  the  program  with 
»ur  light  and  graceful  pieces,  and  was 
(warded  with  a  recall.  ! 


|  such  act  become  a  law?  it  referred  to 
eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for  our 
"municipal  employes,"  but  it  was  not 
so  stated  upon  ballot;  simply  as  Act 
No.  So  and  Sq,  it  is  needless  to  say 
but  the  -voters  and  workers  of  our  mills 
and  other  industries  were  caught  nap- 
ping. It  went  through  with  a  big  ma- 
jority and  the  municipal  employe  had 
the  laugh. 

Another  instance  at  our  last  primary 
election.  A  voter  was  asked  which  ticket 
he  wanted.  Democrat  or  Republican.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  or  care,  but  he 
wanted  to  vote  for  such  and  such  a  per- 
son because  he  belonged  to  his  gang. 
Are  not  such  voters  as  able  to  vote  for 
L  and  R.  amendments  that  would  go 
right  against  their  oa»  personal  interest 
as  not,  and  the  interests  of  the  public  -at 
large,  especially  in  our  manufacturing 
large  cities,  where  the  intelligence  of  tha 
voters  is  not  of  the  best? 

Lawrence.         NICHOLAS  NORRIS 


Mistaken  Identity 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  morning  I  walked  the  length 
of  Beacon  street  from  Massachusetts 
avenue  to  the  State  House.  My  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  markings  cut  in 
I  the  curbstones.  These  markings  oc- 
curred  at  varying  distances  and  were  in 
the  form  of  crosses  and  double  crosses 
the  letter  "E,"  and  occasionally  a  square 
or  tetragon.  Can  you  tell  me  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  markings? 

The  first  and  last  named  suggested 
something  o.f  a  religious  character  I 
met  .a  gentleman  of  somewhat  literary 
appearance.  His  hair  hung  over  his  coat 
m  collar;  his  hat  (a  plug)  looked  some- 
e  in  arrival— published  a  letter  from  !  W  ,    .""otheaten.  His  shoes  might  have 
ilham  Boosey,  managing  director  of  I  presses  Wn"^.^.^^! 
happen  &  Co.,  Ltd..  with  reference  to  were  secured  with  a  shoestring,  and  in 


unusually 


or  tho  cellar,  there  was  tumultuous  ap- 
plause.   The  fate  of  the  play  hangs  on  ' 
this  act.    Although  there  is  shooting,']! 
not  of  the  first  class,  in  the  deserted  Ifr 
cabin,  also  the  surprise  of  the  Constable 
suddenly  appearing  with  his  gun  from 
the  upper  bunk,  the  end  is  disappointing, 
teoious,  sadly  in  need  of  compression. 

The  play  is  well  acted  on  the  whole. 
J"  Oklahoma,"  afterwards  known  as 
The  Heart  of  Wetnoa."  Miss  Ulrtc 
took  the  part  of  an  Indian  girl  whose 
enunciation  was  faulty,  although  she 
had  been  educated  in  a  high  school  or 
college,  we  have  forgotten  whlcli.  In 
Tiger  Rose"  she  is  a  French  Canadian 
and  her  enunciation  is  still  faulty;  She  , 
is  piquant;  she  is  brisk  in  action;  she 
,has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  she  swears  ; 
prettily.  The  more  she  swears,  the  more  ! 
she  pleases  the  audience.  Let  her  be-  ! 
ware;  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  called 
cute  by  her  admirers.  Let  us  hope 
that  she  will  not  thus  rival  Miss  Maude 
Adams.  In  scenes  that  should  be  in- 
tensely emotional.  Miss  Ulric  was  not 
conymcing.  Mr.  Findlay  as  the  factor  i 
I  of  the  trading  post  was  excellent;  sol 
w«»Mr.  Courtleigh  as  Cuslck,  while  Mr  I 
Mellish  was  delightful  as  the  priest"  » I 
Mr.  McOwen  was  fairly  successful  in  & 
his  impersonation  of  the  boasting  " 
shrewd,  amorous  constable.  Mr.  Thomas 
did  not  impress  one  as  the  avenging 
murderer,  but  Mr.  Cortes  was  a  pictui 
esque  Pierre. 

The  stage  settings  wtere  effective 
We  have  spoken  of  the  thunderstorm. 
The  sunrise  was  not  so  realistic.  Some 
seated  near  ue  thought  that  the  hut 
had  been  fired  to  drive  out  those  hid- 
ing there.  The  large  audience  was 
highly  entertained. 


Roste 

Ruth  Porlmii 

S^'Con~a:^;----''«OT 

Lionel   Braadea.'....... w£l.^U12?j! 

■  victor  Ctinon    c  '  h™  lr  J  e,r' 

Ralph  Nerill      C'  ",",1  !  v  raSk 

'Rita   Sinmoad.  ^ Kcrn,r 

I    rru„„„      "     '  Bue  MacManamy 

:'L«  .?  .  h0.  havo  found  enjoyment  in 
the  stories  in  which  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  have  figured  will  find  in  the 
third  production  In  dramatic  form  as 
given  last  night  all  they  expected 

Barney  Bernard  and  Alexander  Carr 
'™  whose  names  are  household 

words  throughout  the  country  for  their 
artistry  in  giving  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  author's  lines,  a  living 
reahty  to  his  famous  characters  ! 
UJ  .  dramatist  keeps  the  theme  of 
the  stories  running,  fills  the  eye  with 
.  the  pictures  and  the  mind  with  tho 
humor  but  always  brings  the  title  be- 
thought     aUdience'  ,accentuating  the) 

f„nh«f  c°rnPanJr„i\w>ll  balanced  and! 

full  of  the  "pep"  that  puts  a  punch  in 

the  lines,  so  that  it  can  be  truthfully 
isaict  that  all  the  interest  does  not  centre! 

In  the  dual  stars.  Every  character  in 
(the  play  is  well  presented,  making  this 
lone  of  the  best  vehicles  to  provide  for- 
Igetfulness  of  trouble  that  has  come  to 

Boston  this  season. 


.«he  present  character  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts.  One  paragraph  is  of  peculiar 
Interest  to  Bostonians. 

"With  regard  to  the  notorious  German, 
lir  Edgar  Speyer,  whose  disappearance 
rom  our  musical  world  your  contributor 
efers  to  So  feelingly,  although  Mr.  As- 
uith  and  his  government  long  afterHhe 
emmencement  of  the  war  thought  him 
ule  a  tit  and  proper  person  to  be  on  his 
-'esty's  privy  council,  we  did  not  con 
r  him  properly  qualified  to  run  con- 
ts  at  the  Queen's  Hall  and  to  finance 
:  Queen's  Hall  orchestra.   We,  there- 
notified  to  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  that  wa 


-    :    cuiu  in 

a  jaunty  fashion  he  carried  an  umbrella 
stick  under  his  arm.  Instinctively  I  vent- 
ured to  apply  to  hta  for  information 
but  when  I  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  I  believe,"  he  merely  respond- 
ed, "Nothing  doing." 
Boston.  MARCELLUS  GRAVES.  ! 
Mr.  Graves  should  see  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  would  be  struck  by  the  freshness 
and  modishness  of  his  dress.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  told  us  that  he  had  re- 


I  ould  book 
a'uture." 


no  more  dates  to  him 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— A  re- ft 
turn  engagement  of  Otis  Skinner  In,  ' 
"The  Honor  of  the  Family,"  made  by' 


jesty  s  privy  council,  we  did  not  con-  oeived  several  new  subscriptions  for  h.s 
i  Dronerlv  nnoiifl^    colossal  work.  The  tailor  evidently  prof- 

ited thereby.  Literary  men  no  longer  1 
have  long  hair  and  greasy  coats:  trou- 
sers with  bottoms  like  lambrequins  aVid 
"shocking  bad"  hats.  They  are  easily 
mistaken  for  prosperous  brokers  or  cap- 
tains ut  industry.  ED 

'TIGER  ROSE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Paul  Potter  out  ot  Emile  Fabre's  "La 
Rahouilleuse,"  which  Is  a  stage  ^Version 
of  Balzac's  "Menage  de  Garcon." 


Mr.  Death  et  al. 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  J.  B.  Clapp,  %n  excellent 
ithority  on  matters  theatrical,  writes 
i  the  Sunday  Herald  regarding  an  un- 
isual  name,  one  Thomas  Death,  a  come- 
Judging  from  the  name,  a  tragic 
ne,  it  would  be  expected  that  he  was  a 
ragedlan;  but  names  do  not  alwaya 
Ignify.   I  remember  some  years  ago  a 
ign  on  Pearl  street,  "Cole  &  Wood  "  but 
he  firm  happened  to  be  in  the  leather 
•usiness.    "P.  Sherry,  Bootmaker,"  could 
?  called   a  sherry   cobbler,   and  "G 
tz"  dealt  In  bologna  sausages.  Over 
mlf  a  century  ago  in  the  goodlv  rtiy  0r 
.well  I  recall  an  old-fashioned  door 
late  upon  which  was  inscribed  in  black 
etter.s   'J.  Death."   As  a  boy  I  useij  to 
.ass  the  house  with  something  akin  to 
\ye,  and  one  day  came  nigh  unto  death 


Colonel  Philippe  Bridau  Otis  Skinner 

Jeor.-Jacaues  Rouget  Robert  Harrison 

Commandant  Max  GUet ..Alexander  Onslow 

Joseph  Bridau  Harry  Burkhardt 

Eorniche.  john  RogeTll 

General  CarpenUer  Walter  F.  Scott 

Captain  Potel  Herbert  Charles 

Captain  Renard  George  B.  Riddell 

Commandant  Mlgnonnet. Thomas  Donnelly 

Srsant,°  Marshall  Birmingham 

KouskI . . . .   Harry  Burkhardt 

,   Flora  Brazier  Evelyn  Varden 

|  Madame  Bridau.-*.  ..     .Margaret  Calvert 

La  Vedle   Ruth  Rose 

iy   When  Mr.  Skinner  first  appeared  here 

■  In  this  piece  some  10  years  ago,  his  im- 

■  personation  of  Col.  Philippe  Bridau,  a 

■  memorably  picturesquu  scoundrel,  was 
|  keenly  enjoyed.  He  still  charms  by  the  ] 
I  rather  superb  insouciance  of  a  personal- 
fflity  at  once  picturesque  and  rapier-like, 
si  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  is  largely  re-  | 

sponsible  for  success  with  a  transplanted  i 
Tremont  Theatre:  First  performance  ^  nt,hat  re'iains1  Ju»  enough  of  Bal-  : 
.  Boston  of  "Tiee,-  Ro.e  "  »  ™i,wi™    t\°  *  Pi!na'?  lnSf>i™tion  to  afford  a  fair 


|    COPLEY  THEATRE^ — "Officer  666,"! 

te^to^." KoV;.a|eEW^ 

■\lfr«d  Kn Jessamine  Newcombe 

Wntkins   H-  c°™*y  -VVingfleld 

Pollca  r%'nViiC"oV  Noel  Leslie 

£-'°®ti£fPT-      Stoae  Leonard  Craske 

Ryan  •■■Meholaa  Joy 

Kyan  X-.C...r$.  Owen  T.  Hewitt 

Last    evening's    performance   amused  ' 
an  audence  that  filled  the  house,  but 
at  no  time  were  the  auditors  hilarious. 

Jh  xere  110  Iapses-  but  the  action 
should  be  more  speedy.  Mr.  Permaln's 
brogiie  and  facial  play  were  excellent, 
but  Mr.  Gladwin  in  his  uniform  was  by 
no  means  a  counterfeit  "666."  He  hardly 
looked  the  burly  officer;  however,  he 
was  glib  and  nimble  and  brought 
many  a  smile  and  occasionally  a  laugh 
Mr.  Clive  as  "Whitney  Barnes"  was 
the  comedian  to  whom  the  auditors 
warmed,  and  Mr.  Wingfield  as  "Wil-  ' 
son,  the  crook,"  was  an  easy  and  quick- 
witted rogue,  a  thief  with  brains  and 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  The  ladies 
were  competent  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  and  the  other  characters  were 
capably  rendered. 
1/  There  will  be  novelty  atv  the  Copley 
|l  Theatre  next  week,  "Hindle  Wakes," 
Stanley  Houghton's  strong  emotional 
drama  of  English  country  life,  acted  for 
I  the  lirst  time  in  Boston. 

CASTLE  SQUARE 
"Cheating  Cheaters," 
[acts  by  Max  Marcin.  Th 


in  Boston  of  "Tiger  Rose,"  a  melodrama 
in  three  aats  by  Willard  Mack.  Pro-' 
duced  by  David  Belasco  at  the  Belaseo' 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  25,1 
1917. 

Hector  MarCollin?  Thomas  Fitullay 

Dan  Cuslck.  M.  D  William  Courtleigh 

Constable  Michael  Devlin  Bernard  MqOwen 

Bruce  Norton  Calvin  ihoioai 

Tather  Thlbault  Fuller  MeUish 

Pierre  La  Bey  Armand  F.  Cortes 

George  Lantry  Edwin  Holt 

Old   Tom  Frank  Bryan 

Constable  Haney  Arthur  3.  Wood 

Mak-a-Low  Chief  Whitehawl; 

Wa-Wa  Jean  Ferrell 

Rose  Boeion  Lenore  Ulric 

The  play  bill  said  that  "Tiger  Rose" 
was  produced  hero  with  "the  oriein;il 
ffitPlk"  At  Washington  and  in  New  York 


frame  for  an  actor  of  disciplined  intelli- 
gence and  supple  art. 
'  The  Bridau  bodied  forth  here  is  not 
the  swashbuckling  scoundrel  visualized  ! 
by  Ealzac.  with  Flora,  a  she-devil.  But 
some  modification  is  to  he  expected,  j 
a  concession  to  the  play-goer's  imperious 
desire  for  pleasant  life  behind  the  foot- 
lights.   Scenes  taken  from  Balzac's  story 
have  to  do  with  Bridau's  successful 
campaign  against  Commander  Gilet  and 
Flora,  who  have  gained  control  of  his 
miserly  old  uncle,  Jean  Rouget,  and  plan 
to  carry  off  his  fortune.  Gilet  gives  him 
little  trouble.  A  forced  quarrel,  a  duel 
and  Gilet  i-:  no  more.  But  Flora  is  diffi- 
cult.   Falling  to   prevail  with  purely 
feminine  weapons,  she  seeks  his  over- 
inrow  by  assassination;  fails,  and 


[Steve  Wilson  

[Antonio  Verdi. :  a,. 
(George  Brockton. . 
Pfell  Brockton.  .  . . 
Wan  Carey,  alias 


THEATH  E- 
a  play  in  four 
cast: 


Ira  Lazarre  

Mrs.   Palmer.  . .  . 

race  Palmer.., 
Tom  Palmer. 


 Teddy  LeDuc 

'  Joseph  Sweeney 

 Mark  Kent 

-....Blanch?  Fredericl 
Ruth  Brockton.... 

Ann  MacDooald 

!  William  Foote 

 Betty  Barnlcoat 

 Dorothy  Tlerney 

X™1.  TjtHo"  •;  Aubrey   Boswof th 

»nlrnl\    '  Han,ey ci"'e"  Harria 

Holmes.    Charles  Stevens 

lhe  new  Castle  Square  stock  conWmy 
[opened  last  evening.  There  was  a  large 
audience. 

"Cheating  Cheaters"  had  a  long  run  i 
here  in  Boston  last  season  and  it  has 
been  played  through  tha  United  States* 
with  success.  It  is  a  mystery  play  with  I 
plenty  of  comio  features. 

Miss  Ann  MacDonald,  the  new  leading 
lady,  acts  Nan  Carey  with  skill.  Mr. 
Ayres,  the  new  leading  man,  made  a 
good  impression  as  Tom  Palmer.  Mi- 
Kent  was  cordially  welcomed  as  George 
Brockton  and  so  was  Miss  Barnicoat 
in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  The 
other  players  filled  out  an  exceptionally 
well-adjusted  cast. 

The  play  nt  the  Castle  3ouare  next 
week  will  be  "The  Misleading  Ladv 
Daily  matinees  will  be  the  rule  thro  ' 


lout  the 
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HARRY  WATSON  HAS 
REAUOMEDY  ACT 

\  Heads   Splendid   Bill  at 
Keith's  Theatre 


I  Harrv  Watson,  Jr..  presented  by  Jack 
iNorworth.  in  a  comedy  act.  is  the  chief 
I  feature  of  the  bill  at  13.  P.  Keith's  Thea- 
tre this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
'  large  audience-  that  laughed  uproarl- 
ouslv. 

This  piece  has  been  lifted  from  Mr 
Norworth's  "Odds  and  Ends,"  seen  last 
season  at  a  local  theatre.     The  act  is 
episodic,  the  two  scenes  having  no  anal 
csy.  Mr.  Watson  excels  as  a  low  come 
dlan  and  hi3  interesting  burlesque  in 
thr  prize-fight  scene  as  BatUer  Kid  Du- 
gns   Is    exceptionally    well    done.  All 
il  through   Mr.  Watson's  telephone  bur- 
»  lesque  there  was  the  underlying  human 
touch,  and  no  one  who  has  tried  to  get 
I  his  homo  while  •'the  line  is  busy"  could 
fall  to  appreciate  the  situation. 

One  of  the  funniest  acts  on  the  !"  was 
that.of  Tarzan,  who  simulated  ,  role 
of  an  ape.  The  illusion  is  clever,  but  the 
performer  overshot  the  mark;  he  was 
altogether  too  human,  nut  none  the  less 
enjoyable,  in  his  anmity  for  the  genial 
and  musicianly  Mr.  Wiehe  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  act  is  worth  seeing,  and 
there  are  many  nice  details  of  simian 
gibberish. 

Other  acts  were  Mons.  Adolphus  and 
Ethel  Gilmore,  in  a  dancing  act;  Harry 
Campbell,  song  writer,  in  songs  of  his 
own  composition;  Rao  Eleanor  Ball  and 
brother,  fiddler  and  'cellist;  Swift  and 

I  Keller,  in  a  unique  sketch;  Leon  Klm- 
berley  and  Helen  Pago,  who  sound  a 

.new  note  in  vaudeville  sketches;  the 

I  Pour  of  Us,  a  quartet  of  singers,  and  the 

I  Whiteside  sisters,  dancers. 

/VO-V  b     I  1  1  $ 


dcred  at  the  departure  of  hearers  before 
the  concerts  were  at  an  end.  Those  thus 
leaving  were  not  necessarily  barbarians, 
nor  did  they  intend  to  show  disrespect 
or  boredom.  The  concerts  were  too 
long;  the  one  conductei  by  Mr.  Mes- 
sager  especially  so.  Parisians  are  ac- 
customed to  full  programs  that  demand 
more  than  two  hours.  Possibly  our 
visitors  thought  that  Americans  were 
anxious  to  "get  their  money's  worth." 
Any  orchestral  concert  that  lasts  longer 
than  an  hour  and  three-quarters  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  The  more  bril- 
liant it  is,  the  sooner  the  ear  is  sated. 
This  is  especially  true  when  several 
brilliant  pieces  of  the  ultra-modern 
French  school  are, played  in  succession. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rabaud 
will  exercise  moderation  in  the  making 
of  programs.  If  the  concerts  are  too 
long,  lie  need  not  be  surprised  or  shocked, 
at  the  sight  of  premature  departure. 
There. is  this  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion :  Many  of  the  subscribers  live  in 
the  subuibs,  and  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  this  city  is  notoriously  faulty. 

Apologies  to  Hamlet 

As  the  World  Wags. 

To  "I.  and  R."  or  not  to  "I.  and  R.."  that 

Is  the  question; 
I  Whether  'tis  wiser  on  the  whole  to  suffer 
|  The     turns     and     chances     of  delusive 

doctrines; 

Or  to  take  thought  against  a  sea  ot  visions 
And.  by  opposing,  end  them?    To  think — 
to  Vote — 

No  more: — and  hy  a  vote,  to  say  we  end 
i  The   argument  and   the   thousand  likely 
wrongs 

That  men  may  sign  for — 'tis  a  consum- 
mation 

Devoutly     to     bo     wlsh'd — To  think — to 
Vote; — 

To  Vote!  perchance,  to  win; — ay,  there's 
the  rub; 

For  in  these  thoughts  of  votes  what  wins 
may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  our  present 
i  law. 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 
Which  brings  calamity  so  oft  to  men 
lor  who  would  stand  the  rules  and  pleas 
of  law 

I  His   contract's   bond,   the  lawyer's  argu- 
ment 

The  pangs  of  thwarted   hate,   the  law's 
delay, 

,  The  arrogance  of  order,   and   the  checks 
!  That  lawful  merit  for  the  unlawful  makes 
j  When    he    himself    might    his  objective 
reach 

1  By  quick   petition?     Who'd   these  Judg- 
ments bear 
>  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the"  dread   of  something  after 
votes— 

The    lawless    country,    in    whose  dreary 
bourn 

No  liberty  remains — puzzles  the  brain. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  laws  wo 
have 

Than  fly  to  "I.  and  R's"  we  know  not  oil 
Thus  good  sense  dots  make  doubters  of 
us  all : 

And  thus  our  native  love  of  constitution 
Is   douiily    fixed    by    the    calm   course  of 
thought 

And     voters    show    their  character  and 
caution 

And    look    askance    at   demagogues  who 
try 

To  talk  away  our  laws. 
•  But  soft — the  shade  of  Lincoln  speaks 
"Men.  in  your  voting  booths. 
Be  all  my  common  sense  remembered." 
SHAKESPEAREAXS  POET1CLS. 


"Dinkum"  and  Australians 

As  the  World,  Wags: 

Tour  reference  in  today's  issue  to  the 
use  of  the  word  "dinkum"  in  Australian 
slang  impels  me,  as  an  Australian,  to 
add  my  contribution  to  the  subject.  You 
have  arrived  at  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  which  has  consider- 
able vogue  in   Australia.     Thus,  if  a 
I  man  or  boy  has  made  a  statement  which 
'is  of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity,  it 
is    parried    with    the    question,  "Fair 
■Dinkum?"    In  plain  English,  this  means 
J"Are  you   acting   'on   the   square?'  Is 
■yOuY  statement  genuine?"     Your  story 
Tof  Capt.  Dinkum  illustrates  this  mean- 
,  ing. 

k  The  word  is  applied  in  particular  to 
I  these   of  the  Anzacs,   who   landed  at 
j  Gallipoli  on  Apr.  27,  1915.    All  Austra- 
lian troops  are  indiscriminately  called 
I  Anzacs,  but  the  "dinkums"  are  the  orig- 
J  inal  Anzacs.    Another  phrase  is  applied 
I  to  the  troops  who  assisted  in  holding 
the  narrow  area  of  a  little  over  300 
acres,  whereon  Australians  fought  and 
died  with  such  heroism.     This  phrase 
I  cannot  recall.    Men  who  enlisted  later, 
only   in   time  to  join   the   Anzacs  in 
France,  are  called  ."hard  thinkers"  in 
the  slang  of  the  camp.     It  is  implied 
that  they  had  to  give  the  subject  of 
enlistment  considerable  thought  before 
coming  into  the  great  fight-. 

CLARENCE  H.  NORTHCOTT.' 
Cambridge.  Oct.  31.  1918. 


"Fair  Dinkum" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  promptly  respond  to  your  SOS  for 
help  on  "Dinkum." 
When  I  was  in  Australia  and  New 
„.  Zealand  during  the  spring  of  1917  (their 
1  autumn)  I  had  tire  pleasure  of  being  in- 
T  troduced    to   "Fair   Dinkum."     It  was 
■  Clear  that  "Dinkum"  rarely  appeared  in 
'  public  unattended  by  the  "Fair."  "Fair 
Dinkum,"  it  was  cheerfully  and  care- 
fully explained  to  me,  means  "absolutely 
and  thoroughly  all  light."    When  ap- 
plied to  a  man,  for  instance,  it  says  he 
is  100  per  cent  upright  and  straightfor- 
ward,   the    phrase   of    highest  praise. 
Later  I  saw  it  used  in  llghte  fashion. 
A  poster  announcing  a  sing-song  of  a 
band   of   returned   soldiers  introduced 
them  as  "The  Fair  Dinkum  Lads,"  as 
might  be  said,  "The  All  Right  Boys." 


God  said.  I  am  tired  of  Kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war. 
Where  tvrants  great  and'  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  (he  weak  and  poor? 

My  angel — his  name  Is  Freedom, — 

Choose  him  to  be  your  King; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  weal 

And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

War  Notes 
Capt.   Berthler,   Prince   of  Wagram, 
great-grandson  of  Napoleon's  marshal, 
has  been  killed.  The  captain  was  known 
to  his  soldiers  only  as  Berthler.  They 
did  not  suspect  him  of  being  a  prince.  | 
When  the  Germans  found  him  mortally 
wounded  beneath  the  ruins  of  Conde  | 
Fort,  they  put  him  in  an  ambulance  and  ' 
j  registered  him  as  Capt.  Berthler.  He 
was  reported  missing,  but  there  was  no  I 
I  official  confirmation.    The  prince  had  a  j 
I  noteworthy  collection  of  pictures— among  | 
them  17  P.enoirs,  three  pictures  by  Dcla-  j 
crolx,  four  Courtets  and  four  Puvis  de  , 
Chavannes.    It  is  known  that  he  be- 
queathed the  collection  to  the  nation. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Mete  was 
recognized  by  JuIIub  Caesar.  During,  I 
the  siege  or  1870  the  Prussians  indulged  | 
themselves  in  one  of  their  Utile  peace 
offensives.  "A  man  named  Regnier,  bear- 
ing a  safe-conduct  from  Bismarck,  came 
to  Bazaine  with  a  message  from  the 
Emprees  Eugenie  alleging  that  terms  of 
peace  had  been  arranged,  and  that  a 
general  was  needed  at  Hastings  to  sign 
the  in.  Bourbakl,  who  was  selected, 
passed  through,  the  Prussian  lines,  but 
on  arriving  in  England  discovered  he 
had  been  hoaxed.  The  'Regnier  affair" 
remains  a  mystery  to  this  day."  Bis- 
marck Insisted  on  the  cession  of  Metz 
only  througn  the  persuasion  of  his  gen- 
erals. "Metz,"  they  said,  "is  worth  an 
army  of  120,000  men,  Belfort  of  8000." 

In  1870  the  Huns  would  not  grant  life 
to  any  captured  balloonist  flying  from 
Paris.  They  shot  down  and  tried  one 
Nobecourt,  sentenced  him  to  death,  and 
with  reluctance  commuted  the  sentenoe 
to  Imprisonment  in  a  fortress. 

The  Danish  -  Royal  family  is  not  a 
rioh  one.  When  William  II  visited 
Copenhagen  he  took -a  huge  and  hun- 
gry train  with  him  who  ate  table  and 
cupboard  bare,  60  that  when  an  im- 
perial visit  was  announced  a  cry  of 
despair  went  up:  "The  Prussians  are 
coming." 

Labouchere  described  the  methodical 
looting  by  German  officers  in  1870.  As 
soon  as  a  Prussian  was  quartered  in  a 
house,  he  sent  for  a  box  and  straw  in 
which  he  packed  the  clock  and  parlor 
and  bedroom  ornaments.  He  almost  al- 
ways sent  the  piano  home;  sometimes 
all  the  furniture.    -mtmM  ■ 


-  -  -  --.  s  a  ; lying  ace  of  »  full  blooa- 

ed  Cherokee  «i  the  Lafaytt*  Mua  F 

MItf^laque«lon  whether  the  Bulger. 
J.  a  long  lived  race  because  they  have  I 

o?en\\™st^*clus1v.ly  \ 
drinkers  of  -our-fl*  on  one  occasion 
^KS  StSSc  newspaper, 
oon^nlnf  Propaganda  m*  ^ 

Prfce^fTe 

h  MilftaTy  have  wondered  at  the 

out   suffering.     iM  it  is 

could  not  have ,  done  « ^  ^  ^ 

cose  editor  of  the  New  i»™ 

Kirch'  mtwhen^reaf  Brttaln  was 
?rtmna  into  war  with  Russia,  a  letter 
i bouWe  only  contingency"  that  would 
™«t  American  interference  In  Eu- 
prompt  -vmencan  blnatlon  Cf  the 

rop!;  J  ^FuroBe  at  some  future  day  B 
continent  of  EUJ°P°.  th"  ereat  embodi-  ' 

«-t.re«ta  and  our  feelings  will  alike 
onntlnue  to  mtke  us  come  to  the  rescue. 
°£ n  enme-  It  may  be  from  a  con- 

yV^wTn'nihtta!  your  battles  we 

y..  -^(.preservation,  but  in  such 
m  Lvtineencv   come  we  will;   and  be  « 

It  she  were  Angi0-Saxon  blood,  and 
gave  to  us  our  ms  ,  her 

!&££MSm2t.  *  constitution*! 


How  highly  then  nrc  to  be  prized  a  swift 
I  pair  of  Legs,  according  to  the  Saying  of  Arcbi- 
\  lochns?  Nay.  hy  Jove,  it  was  tlio  Opinion  of 
I  wise  Aristotle  himself:   P>r  he  being  peqriext 

■  with  an  Egregious  Prater,  and  tlr'd  out  with 
'I  bis  Absurd  Stories,  and  idle  llcpctitioiis  of 
1  "And  Is  not  this  a  wonderful  tblng,  Aristotle?" 
A  No  wonder  ot  all.  said  be.  this:  Ifflt  «  «  -Man 
'3'SbouM  stand- stir,  to  hear  you  ;>rato  thus,  who 
\  bad  Legs  to  inn  awny,  thut  were  a  wonder 
H  indeed."  \ 

Food  Note 

I  We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  H.  B.  Endl- 
P  cott  giving  orders  about  "Welsh  rare- 
p.'fcits"  instead  of  "Welsh  rabbits."  Cape 
K  Cod  turkey.  Bombay  duck,  Norfolk  ca- 

■  pon,     cobbler's     lobster,  Billingsgate 

■  pheasant.  Mr.  Endlcott,  Welsh  RABBIT. 


Nightwear 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  true,  as  Phineas  Redux  asserts  in 
(his  recent  interesting  letter,  that  the 
i  gentlemen  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
went  unclad  to  bed?  I  do  not  know,  be- 
ing chiefly  a  student  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  recent  literature,   especially  of 
South  Boston  poetry.    Does  Herkimer 
I  Johnson   know?     Arc   his  sociological 
interests  concerned  solely  with  contem- 
Iporary  affairs,  or  do  they  elso  embrace 
the  manners  of  former  times . 

Mr    Redux  mentions  Samuel  r-epys. 
Let  'me  quote  from  the  Diary  two  en- 
!  tries  which  appear  to  have  some  beaung 
,on  this  important  question. 

First  under  date  of  September  -  ot 
the  Annus  Mlrabllls:  "Some  of  our 
maids  sitting  up  late  last  night  to  get 
things  ready  against  our  feast  today. 
Jane  called  us  up  about  three  in.  the 
morning,  to  teU  us  of  a  great  fire  they 
saw  in  the  city.  So  I  rose  and  slipped 
Ion  my  night-gown,  and  went  to  her 

I  WDodeTt'his  mean  that  the  distinguished 
Clerk  of  the  Acts.  Treasurer  for  Tan- 
gier, etc.,  had  nothing  on  when  Jane 
caUed  him  and  that  before  P™?f 
to  her  window  he  modestly  covere* ^him- 
self, at  least  as  far  as  to  his  k»ee- 
w!tn  a  shlrt-de-nult?  It  seems  unlfcely. 
Was  not  this  "night-gown'  Probably 
seme  sort  of  bath-robe  or ;  Wmona?  Is 
it  not  easier  to  imagine  the  fastidious 
Popys  strung  to  the  post  of  observa- 
,on  wrapped  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of  de- 
cent length,  than  to  picture  him  bare- 
legged aid  shivering  in  the  most  pain- 
fully   abbreviated    of    nocturnal  gar- 

"Tnd^again:    "September  7th.    I  home 
late  to  Sir  W  Pen's,  who  did  give  me  a 
bed   but  without  curtains  or  hangings, 
!  aH  being  down.  So  here  I  went  the  first 
time  info  a  naked  bed.  only  my  drawers 
'  on,  and  did  sleep  pretty  well,  but  s tUl 
both  sleeping  and  wakmg  had  *  learoi 
.    fire  in  my  heart,  that  I  took  "ttle jest 
Let  the  hasty  reader  note  that  not 
Pepys  but  the  bed  is  termed  naked'  that 
Is.  the  hangings  and  curtains  ot  the  tad 
had  been  removed,  with  the  other  mov 
able  household  furnishings  of  value,  m 
•order  to  insure  their  safety  fn*m  the 
!  approaching  fire.    Furthermore,  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  Diarist  says  he  had 1  on 
only  his  drawers  pretty  conclusive  evl 
deuce. that  he  usually  wore '  ^  erlng  for 
the  upper  part  of  lus^  body  asv^n . 


and  soot  from  the  conflagration  PePv" 

mav   nave  deemed  the  former  arUcle 
unfit  "or  his  host's  clean  sheets.  Per-J 
Sis  an  undershirt  was  his  custbmary 

vTTr  for  he  had  only  that  morning 
hoTrowed  n  clean  outer  shirt  of  his 
E  creed,  and  the  garment  would 
W«ly  have  been  employed  that  night  If 

such  had  been  the  custom 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  na\  e  y 
been  that  Pepys.  unexpectedly  spending  f 
the  night  from  home,  slept  as  he ;  did 
merely   because    he   had   neglected   to  | 
bring  a  night  shirt  with  him.    At  any  | 
rate   does  not  the  second  quotation  go 
a  long  way  to  prove  that  Pepys  was  not 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  bare? 

One  particular  sometimes  warrants  a 
generalization.  So  it  does  here,  for  Sam- 
uel Pepys.  though  he  reserved  his  judg- 
ment ever  followed   the  fashion:  and 
we  can  safely  assume  that  as  he  garbed 
himself  at  night  so  were  garbed  the  citi- 
zens of  the  aristocratic  world. 
I  have  no  scholarship  in  these  matteis 
3  1  am  not  an  eminent  sociologist    I  shall 
B  l.e  clad  of  correction  If  "these  inferences 
|  be  fallacious.       T.  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 

1  Thi°phrase  "naked  bed"  had  no ;  refer- 
1  ence  to  bed  clothes  or  hangings.  Naked 
bed:  originally  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  sleeping  entirely  naked;  then 
denoting  the  removal  of  the  wearing 
apparel  "  Moryson  wrote  in  his  '  Itin- 
eray"  (1617)  "I  had  never  lien  in  an 
naked  bed  since  I  came  from  Venice 
having  always  slept  In  my  doublet,  with 
linen  breeches  and  stockings." 

Peignot.  saying,  he  Old  not  believe  that 
the  habit  of  sleeping"  without  a  night 
shirt  was  maintained  until  156'j  mentions 
his  "Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Use  of  the  Shirt  among  Ancients  and 
Moderns  "  We  do  not  find  this  essay 
in  the  elaborate  catalogue  of  Peignofs 
works  Dcstignv  says  that  night  shirts 
were  not  i-sed  in  France  until  the  end 
of  Henry  the  Third's  reign;  but  Dr. 
C^banes  in  "Les  Indiscretions  de  1  His 
toire"  quoting  many  authors,  has  shown 
that  the  habit  of  sleeping  shirtless  in 
bed  lasted  much  longer.  The  night 
"own  of  our  colonial  days  was  not 
sleeping  garment:  it  was  a  looee  gown 
a  '«ort  of  dressing  gown.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  night  clothes  were 
popular  even  in  the  early  years  of  the 
18lh  century.— Ed. 

Mr.    Messlter    G.    Bowman    will   be  I 
missed  by  many  others  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Porphyry  Club.  He  was  the 
most    agreeable    conversationalist  we|j 
ever  sat  with,  we  two  together,  or  in  al 
five-o'clock   party.    Although   he  was 
well  read,  especially  fond  of  novels  by 
Dumas,  the  -Ider,  Capt.  Marryat  and 
!  Mortimer  Cotttis.   he  never  discussed 
literature.   When  "they  talked  of  their 
Raphaels,  Corresgios  and  stuff,"  he  kept  | 
still.  While  he  was  not  afraid  of  music, 
he  seldom  attended  a  concert.  He  went 
conscientiously  to  the  polls ;  but  no  one  j 
knew  his  political  opinions.    He  per- 
!  mitted  others  to  discuss  the  conduct  of 
ithe  war,  nor  did  he  regard  himself  as 
1  competent  to  draw  the  map  of  reorgan- 
ized Europe.    A  man  of  fine  breeding, 
he  would  never  argue  about  matters-of 
religion.   Yet  he  was  a  most  agreeable, 
conversationalist.    With  what   unction  i 
would  he  ask :  "And  now,  sir,  what  will 
you  have?"  His  remark,  after  the  rals- 1 
ing  of  mu^s  and  glasses,  "Here  s  to 
you !"    or,    in    more    reticent  mood, 
"How  !"  was  a  benediction.    Perhaps  It 
Is  well  that  he  passed  through  the  door 
of  the  next  room  before  his  customary 
words  of  courtesy  would  lose  signm- 
cance  in  a  dry  and  barren  land. 


vo 


Valenciennes 

It  is  said  that  the  Huns  destroyed  the, 
lace  factories  of  Valenciennes.  It  would 
\  be  surprising  if  they  did  not.  A  nativ 
I  of  that  city.  Jean  Froissart.  in  the  14th 
!  century,  wrote  of  them:*  "The  Germans 
I  are  a  rude,  unmannered  race,  except  in 
jwhat  regards  their  personal  advantage, 
!  and  in  that  they  are  active  and  expert 
I  enough."  Valenciennes  is  also  the  blrth- 

•  place  of  the  famous  singer,  Mme.  Dorus- 
jGras.  the  grand-aunt  on  his  mother's 

side  of  Mr.  Henri  Babaud.  the  conducton1 

•  of  the  Roston  Symphony  orchestra. 
(We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  RabaudB 
does  not  believe  in  long  concerts.  He| 
thinks  that  at  the  utmost  a  concert  I 
Should  not  exceed  one  hour  and  three-  r 
quarters,  and  a  concert  of  an  hour  and 

a  half  Is  still  better.) 

For  many  years  all  laces  of  F  anders 
were  known  as  Mechlin  lace,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Brussels  and  the 
point-double.  Lace  factories  suffered  in 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
Chantilly  was  condemned  as  royal. 
Some  of  the  lace  makers  were  gulllo- ( 
tined.  Thirty  or  more  kinds  of  lace 
became  extinct,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Valenciennes  lace  was  transferred  to 
Brussels. 

Skadaddle  and  Vamose 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Upon  obsolete  Americanisms,  some  of 
which  have  been  recalled,  revised  and 
revamped  by  war  1  -a so.  much  n.is 
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II  I  remember,  as  every  one  does  wno  in 
I  1S65   had   reached   the  observant  age. 

"skedaddle."  equivalent  to  tho  later 
|  "vamose,"  though  few.  I  guess,  knew  tho 

|j  truo  orgin  of  either  word.  Buffalo,  Ro-j 
I  Chester,   Cleveland,   swarmed    with  tho1 

||  venturesome  gentry  that  risked  their 
lives  swimming  the  Niagara  river  In  es- 
caping across  to  Canada  near  Black 
Rock,  (the  scene  of  the  Fenian  raid  in 

'66)  or  below  near  I^ewiston.  "Times  ( 
were  good"  In  the  Canadian  border' 
towns  then  and  money  plentiful,  as, Uncle 
Sam  was  paying  J'-'OO,  $300  and  some- 
times more  as  a  bounty  to  cach/cnllsted 
man.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  may- 
ors of  Toronto  about  1864  was  dubbed 
"Square-Toes  Walker"  because  he  wore 
square-toed  boots,  not  shoes,  mind  you. 
"Peg  top"  trousers  only  were  de  rlgeur 
In  Chicago  and  worn  t^y  all  the  "bounty 
jumpers"  of  that  halcyon  day  when 
"Sktdaddllngf '  was  a  common  word. 
"Skeduddle"  was  Introduced  by  the 
Negro  minstrels  In  a  war  song  with 
chorus : 

Farewell,  mother;  you  may  never,  never 

Press  me  to  your  hcurt  again. 

But  If  I  only  can  skedaddle. 

Yon  will  see  me  borne  agatu!  a 

Brookline.  W.  E.  WRIGHT. 

"Vamose,"  to  depart  quickly,  to  de- 
camp,  to  clear  out,   comes  from  the 
Spanish  "vamos,"  let  us  go,  and  Is  much 
earlier  than  skedaddle.    Soma  say  thai 
United  States  soldiers  brought  it  north 
from  Mexico  in  Polk's  administration, 
but  It  appears  in  "Southern  Sketches" 
as  early  as  1840,  and  in  a^  volume  of 
sketches,  "London  by"  Night"  (1S44)  It  is  | 
entered  in  Matsell's  "Rogue's  Lexicon"  | 
(New  York,'  1859),  but  It  is  a  decent,  ' 
orthodox  word,  found  in  all  respectable 
dictionaries.     "Skedaddle"    first  came 
into  use  In  1361.  ^Quotations  from  the 
Missouri  Democrat  and  New  York  Trib- 
une explain  it  as  applied  by  Union  sol- 
diers to  the  "Seecsh."   There  are  many 
derivations  given,  nearly  all  of  them 
fantastical.   The  word  is  said  in  turn  to 
be  Greek,  Gaelic,  Swedish,  Danish.  Lord 
Hill  wrote  to  the  London  Times  that  It 
was    excellent    Scotch.     In  Scotland, 
■Northumberland  and  Lancashire  "ske- 
daddle"  was  applied  to  the  wasteful 
overflow  of  inilk  in  the  pails  when  they 
were  not  balanced  properly.    Some  one 
writing  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  from 
Lancashire  said:  "We  heard  'skedaddle' 
every  day  of  our  lives.    It  means  to 
scatter  or  drop  In  a  scattering  way.  If 
you  run  with  a  basket  of  potatoes  or 
apples  and  keep  spilling  some  of  them  ' 
in  an  Irregular  way  along  the  path,  you  i 
are  said  to  skedaddle  them."   Wright's  ' 
"English  Dialect  Dictionary"  says  that 
this    word,    meaning    "to   disperse   in  , 
flight"  and  "to  retreat  precipitately," 
was  commonly  used  on  Tyneside  long  | 
before  tho  American  civil  war.— Ed. 


Mr.  Rabaud,  who  will  conduct  for  the 
flrst  time  In  this  country  next  Thursday 
night  at  Cambridge,  does  not  believe  in 
|  long  concerts.  He  thinks  that  a  concert 
Of  an  hour  and  a  half  Is  long  enough  ;  at 
the  utmost,  it  should  not  exceed  an  hour 
tod  three-quarters. 

And  it  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Rabaud  is 
not  a  chauvinist.  An  overture  by  Weber 
is  on  the  program  of  the  Cambridge  con- 
cert; a  symphony  by  Beethoven  will  be 
played  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

A  little  sketch  of  Mr-  Rabaud  has  al- 
ready been  published  In  tho  Herald.  A 
►imore  complete  one  is  now  pertinent. 
■  Born  at  Paris  in  1873,  he  is  the  son  of 
IIHippolyte  Francois  Rabaud  (1S39-190O) 
Jwho  took  the  first  prize  for  violoncello 
Hplaying  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
11861.  He  was  violoncellist  of  the  Opera 
■orchestra  (1S59-18S9),  professor  of  tho 
■violoncello  at  the  Paris  Conservator" 
1(1886-1900)  and  for  many  years  the  solo 
■violoncellist  of  the  famous  Conservatory 
•  orchestra.  He  wrote  a  method  for  his 
[Instrument.  12  etudes  fbr  it,  also  vio- 
jloncello  pieces. 

The.  celebrated  singer,  Mme.  Dorus- 
Gras,  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Rabaud's 
grandfather,  the  flute  player,  equally 
Wlstinguished.  Vincent  Joseph  Van 
Rteenkiste,  better  known  bv  the  name 
of  Dorus.  Mr.  Rabaud  is  therefore  the 
grand-nephew"  of  the  singer,  not  the 
grandson,  as  has  been  stated.  The 
singer  (1803-1896)  and  the  flute  player 
wore  born  at  Valenciennes. 

Mr.  :Rabaud.  a  pupil  of  Massenet  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  took  the  prix  do 
Rome;  in  1894.  He  spent  four  years  at 
the  Villa  Medicls.  With  his  colleajruo 
Max  d'Ollone.  ho  gave  in  Rome  (1898)' 
an«  in  Vienna  (1890)  orchestral  con- 
certs to  introduce  in  those  cltie3  the 
works  of  contemporaneous  French  com- 
posers. ,  i 

In  1908  he  was  chosen  a  conductor  at  ' 
the  Paris  Opera.  His  debut  was  on  Feb  1 
1  .and  the  opera  was  "Lohengrin."    His  1 
command  of  tho  orchestra  and  singers  i  - 
ind  his  musical  taste  at  once  excited 
ittention.     Among  tho  operas  ho  con- 
lucted   that  year  were  "Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  "Thais"  and  "Tannhauscr."  in 
912  he  produced  "Cobzar,"  an  opera  by 
Vfme.  Ferrari.    On  Jan.  3,  1<J14,  ne  was 
named  first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in 
the  place  of  Paul  Vidal.   The  war  came 
Jn  1914-15  he  conducted  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  which  were  then  ' 
Iven  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Oh  June  SO,  19J.5,  at  a  Performance  of 
Is   opera   "Marouf,"   the  minister  of 
ne  arts  announced  that  ho  waa  mnH„ 


applauded  "for  this  honor  spontaneous- 
ly awarded  to  a  true  though  very 
modest  artist,  to  a  musician  of  great 
land  fine  talent,  to  tho  composer  of  a 
beautiful  musical  work  that  is  genuinely 
French."  It  is  to  De  noted  that  In  nil 
the  reviews  of  Mr.  Rabaud's  career  pub- 
lished In  Paris  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
refreshing  modesty  of  the  man  as  well 
on  his  skill  as  a  conductor  and 
talent  as  a  composer.  * 
Mr.  Rabaud  is  on  the  committee  of  , 
performances  for  tho  Societe  National© 
de  Musique. 

The  list  of  his  chief  compositions  is 
is  follows: 

5PERAS:   "La  FHle  do  Roland,"  musi- 
cal tragedy  in  four  acts,  libretto  based 
by  Paul  Fcrrler  on  tho  tragedy  of  ; 
Henri  de  Bornler.     Opera  Comique, 
Paris,  March  16,  1901.    Tiiero  were  11  j 
rierformanccn  that  year.    Chief  sing-  , 
ers:   Mmes,  Carre,  Mumesnil,  Mura-  ' 
tore:  Messrs.  Beyle,  Dufrannc,  Vie.u-  *, 
ille,  Sizes,  A  Hard,  Iluberdcau,  Vignie. 
Mossager  conducted. 

"Marouf,"  opera  comique  iu  five 
acts,  book  by  Luoien  Nepoty.  based  on 
a  tale  in  "Tho  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night"  (translation  of  Dr.  Mardnis). 
Opera  Comique.  Paris,  May  15,  101 1. 
Chief  singers:  Mmes.  Davelli,  Tip- 
haine;  Messrs,  Perier,  Vieuille,  Dcl- 
Voye,  Vigneau.   Ruhlmann  conducted. 

Tho  opera  was  produced  at  tho  Metro- 
A  polltan  House,  Dec.  19,  1917.   Mr.  Mor- 
|  teux  was  the  conductor. 
STAGE    MUSIC:     For  Shakespeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Theatre 
f    Antolne;  Paris,  1916-17,  Mr.  Rabaud  took 
II  his  themes  from  English  composers  of 
[j  the  16th   century,  employing  an  or-  ! 

chestra  that  was  not  too  palpably  mod- 
iJ  erst.        f  ';«iWi 

For  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  (Shakc- 
D  ■  speare's)  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
I  Paris,  1917. 

■CHORAL  WORKS,  etc.:  "Job."  an  ora- 
|  terio  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  or- 
i  chestra,  performed  at  the  Conserva- 
]  tofV,  Tor  the  Academy  jrjf  Fine  Arts, 
.j  1900.  This  was  Mr.  Rabaud's  "Envoi  de 
*  Rome." 

"Daphne,"  the  work  with  which  Mr. 
y  Uabaud  won  the  prix  de  Rome.  Per- 
i  formed  at  the  Institute  in  1894. 
■  Second  Lyric  Poem  on  Job,  for  Ijarl- 
I  tone  soio  and  orchestra.  Colonrle  con- 
B    cert,  1905. 

I  Psalm  IV.,  for  solo  voices,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  1901,  Societo  des  Com- 
positeurs and -Societe  Guillot  de  Sain- 
bris. 

Hymn  a  la  France  Eternelle  (Victor 
|    Hugo),  for  tenor  solo,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra.  Opera  House,  Paris,  Decom- 
|    ber,  1916,  at  a  performance  "Theatre 
nux  Aimees." 
Songs. 

INSTRUMENTAL:     Symphony    in    D  I 
|t  minor.    No.    1,    Concert    d'Harcourt.  I 
1S95.  This  symphony  was  written  while 
Mr.  Rabeau  was  still  in  the  Conscrva-  j 


Symphony,  10  minor,  No.  2.  Colonnc 
Concert.  Performed  in  Boston  on  Jan. 
21,  1908.  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  conceit 
conducted  by  Mr.  Longy.  This  sym- 
phony was  awarded  the  Prix  Mobinne. 

Divertissement  sur  les  Chansons 
Russe.  Colonne  Concert,  1901.  Per- 
formed in  Boston  by  the  Orchestral 
Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  L 
1302.  - 

'SLn.  Procession  Nocturne"  (after 
Lenau),  Colonne  Concert,  Jan.  15, 
1*99.  Performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor, 
Jan.  7,  1908.  Performed  in  Boston  by 
the  orchestra  of  the  New,  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Nov.  19,  1909, 
Mr.  Chadwlck  conductor. 

Eclogue:    Pieme  Virgilien.  Colonne 
Concert.    Performed  in  Boston  by  the 
Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conduc- 
tor, Jan.  5,  1904. 
String  quartet. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin 
and  piano. 

Mr,  Rabaud  orchestrated  "Dolly." 
Six  piano  pieces  oy  Gabriel  Faure 
Nancy,  Feb.  9,  1908. 

He  has  made  an  orchestral  suite  from: 
the  stage  music  to  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice." 

Rcsita  Renard,  the  Chilean  pianist, 
who  will  Kive  a  concert  this  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall  with  Mr.  de  Gogorza, 
played  here  for  tho  first  time  Oct.  25, 
1917.  She, was  announced  as  "Twenty- 
two  and  a  genius!"  Wc  were  also  told 
that  she  could  "discuss  literature"  and 
do  it  in  four  languages;  also  that  she 
was  "deeply  attached  to  her  family." 
In  spite  of  all  this  she  proved  to  be  an  f 
Interesting  pianist.  'She  studied  ih  San- 
tiago and  Berlin.  Having  given  a  few- 
recitals  in  Berlin,  she  made  a  concert 
tour  in  South  America,  and  gave  a  re- 
cital in  New  York  on  March  12,  1917. 

<  Where  did  Oscar  Asche  find  the  name 
Zahrat-al-Kulub  for  the  passionate 
slave  girl  of  the  desert  that  finally 
knifes  Abu  Hasan  in  "Chu  Chin  Chow"? 
The  name  is  not  in  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  as  translated  by 
Burton. 

The  name  Kut  al-Kulub  occurs  at 
least  twice:  once  in  ,the  talc  of  Ghanim 
bin  Ayyub;  once  in  "Khalifa'o.  the  Fish- 
erman of  Baghdad";  in  each  story  she 
is  a  slave  girl  of  whom  the  Lady  Zuba- 
ydah is  furiously  jealous.    The  name 


means  "food  of  hearts, 
named 


In  the  first 
rht  up  in  the 


When  I  grew  to  woman's  witat-- 
In'  !<ii,k,  .|  on  in,-  ami  Hutu:;;  what  Share 
nf  beauty  and  loveliness  the  Creator 
had  si",  en  m<\  loved  mo  with  exceeding 

love,  and  assigned  me  a  separate  apart- 
ment, and  gave  me  10  slave  girls  to  wait 

on  mo,  and  all  these  ornaments  thou 

jse,   :   i      vvi 'arlng."    In  the  second  sto- 

■  ry,  Kut  al-Kulub  Is  a  slave  girl  who 

■  "knew  all  arts  and  sciences  and  'could 
J  make  verses  and  play  upon  all  manner 
j  musical  instruments."  A  jeweller,  a 
|  friend  of  Haiun-al-Rashid,  bought  her 

for  500u  golden  dinars  •- about  $10,000  — 
and  clothed  her  with  another  thousand. 
The  Caliph  was  so  pleased  with  her  that 
he  gave  the  Jeweller  10,000  dinars.  "And, 
his,  heart  was  taken  up  with  the  slave 
girl.  Kut  al-Kulub,  and  he  forsook  the 
Lady  Zubaydah  bint  al-Kasim,  for  all  < 
she  was  the  daughter  of  hie  father's 
brother,  and  he  abandoned  all  his  fa- 
vorite concubines  and  abode  a  whole 
month  without  stirring  from  Kut  al-  ^ 
Kulub's  side,  save  to  go  to  the  Friday  ' 
prayers  and  return  to  her  in  all  haste. 
This  was  grievous  to  tne  Lords  of  the 
Realm."  (Zubaydah.  by  the  way,  was 
not  the  Caliph's  cousin;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Ja'afar).  This  Kut  al- 
Kulub  was  Indeed  beautiful.  "A  dam- 
sel with  cheeks  smooth  as  rose  and , 
breasts  like  granado,  a  face  moon- 
bright,  a  brow  flower-white  and  great 
eyes  black  as  night;  her  eyelids  were 
languor-light  and  her  face  beamed 
with  light  as  If  the  sun  from  her  fore- 
head arose  and  the  murks  of  the  night 
from  the  locks  of  her  brow;  and  the 
fragrance  .of  musk  from  her  breath 
strayed  and  flowers  bloomed  In  her 
lovely  face  .inlaid;  the  moon  beamed 
from  her  forehead  and  in  her  slender 
shape  the  branches  swayed.  She  was 
like  the  full  moon  shining  in  tho  nightly 
shade";  her  eyes  wantoned,  her  eyebrows 
were  like  a  bow  arched  and  her  lips  of 
coral  moulded.  Her  beauty  amazed  all 
who  espied  her,  and  her  glances  amated 
'■"'""■"^"■"^•■■■■■■■■EilHi^BnBl 
all  who  eyed  her.  Glory  be  to  Him  who 
formed  her  .and  fashioned  her  and  per- 
fected her!" 

There  is  no  "Zahrat"  In  these  tales. 
"Zarrat"  means  a  co-wife.  "Zahr 
Shah"  In  Arabic  means  "Flower- 
ing"; in  Persian  "Poison  King."  In 
the  tale  of  Ghanim,  the  beautiful  Kut 
al-Kulub,  awaking  from  her  drugged 
sleep,  calls  for  her  slave  girls,  among 
them  Zahr  al-Bostan  (Garden-bloom). 

Mr.  Jewett  revives  Shaw's  "You  Never 
Can  Tell"  at  the  Copley  this'  week. 
When  he  brought  it  out  for  the  first 
lime  at  the  Coplef-  (Sept.  30,  1916).  Miss 
Newcombe  played  Dolly,  Miss  Gladys 
Morris  took  the  part  of  Gloria,  Mr. 
Grey  that  of  McComas,  Mr.  Gordon  that 
of  Philip.  On  May  14,  1917,  Miss  New- 
combe played  Mrs.  Clandon,  Miss  Miller 
—a  charming  Columbine — was  Dolly,  and 
Mr.  "Wingfleld  took  the  part  of  Mc- 
Comas. Mr.  Permain  remained  the 
William.  Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  Gordon 
are  no  longer'members  of  the  eompany. 

When  Arnold  Daly  brought  out  Shaw's, 
comedy  at '  the  Garrlck  Theatre,  New 
York,  Jan.  9.  1905,  the  cast  was  a  strong 
one.     He    played    Valentine,    W.  H. 
Thompson  was  McComas,  John  Findlay 
took  the  part  of  William.   Miss  Jeffreys 
Lewis,    Drina    de    Wolfe    and  Mabel 
Taliaferro    were    the    leading   women.  , 
William  Winter  was  not  at  all  pleased. 
He  called  Shaw  a  "third  rate  Ibsen," 
a  weak  imitation  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.  "Mr. 
Arnold  Daly  has  been  impressed  by  this 
fantastic  humbug,  and  he  is  trying  to 
promote  it  as  a  fad;  and  sirtee  there  is 
always  a  contingent  of  rickety-minded 
people  in  every   com'munity,   he  willy 
probably,  have  a  temporary  Tollowing." 
Poor  Willie  Winter!     -He  was  neither 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet. 
When  Mr.  Daly  revived  the  comedy  in 
April,  1915,  George  GiddSjfcns  gave  a  re- 
markable performance  of  Williams,  that 
prince  of  waiters.    Gladys  Morris  had 
1  ho  humble  part  of  the  maid.  "You  Never 
Can  -Tell,"  by  the  way,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London, 
]May  2,  1900.     Hermann  Vezln,  George  '. 
IRaiemond,    Graham    Browne,  Audrey' 
IFord,  Mabel  Terry  Lewis  were  in  the  , 
company.  "William  was  played  by  James  ; 
Welch.   Mr.  Shaw  avowed  that  his  pur- 
pose  was  to  temper  the  villainy  of  "Arms 
and  the  Man"  with  some  consideration  ' 
I  for  the  requirements  of  managers  In  i 
search  of  fashionable  comedies  for  West 
end  theatres.    "I  had  no  difficulty  in 
complying,"  ho  wrote,  "as  I  have  always 
cast  my  plays  in  the  ordinary  practical 
comedy  form  in  use  at  all  the  theatres, 
and,  far  from  taking  an  unsympathetic  ' 
view  of  the  popular  preference  for  fun,  , 
fashionable  dresses,  a  little  'music,  and  ' 
even  an  exhibition  of  eating  and  drink-  \ 
ing  by  people  with  an  expensive  air,  at- 
tended  by  a,  if  possible,  comic  waiter,  * 
I  was  more  than  willing  to  show  that 
the  drama  can  humanize  these  things  t 
as  easily  as  they,  in  undramatic  hands, 
can  dehumanize  the  drama." 

The  comedy  perplexed  Parisian  critics 
when  it  was  performed  as  "On  ne  pent 
jnmals  dire"  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts 
Jan.  28,  1913.  According  to  one  corrc- ' 
spondent  they  wondered  whether  they 
should  "laugh,  weep,  howl,  say  'It  is  tj 
wonderful.'  or  simply  break  something." 

"Some  fall  tack  on  generalities;  others 
write  as  if  Shaw  were  a  learned  but 
demented  creature,  who  had  wandered 
Into  a  circus  to  address  the  world  in  • 
beatitiful  phrases  which  mean  nothing 
In  particular.  Tn  any  case,  the  verdict  ' 
Is  unanimous  on  two  points:  (l)  There 
has  never  been  such  a  play  before-  (2S 
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Is  worth  seeing."    It  won  said  that 

e  title  in  French,  should  bo  "Est-ce 
'on  sait  jamais?"  or  "On  n'est  Ja- 
ils sur.  You  never  can  fell'  is 

>ry  mucii  Montaigne's  "Que  safS-JcT* 
insformed  to  daily  use."  "Mrs.  War- 
n's  Profession"  and  "Candida"  had 
eady  been  performed  in  Paris.  A 
urnal  printed  Shaw's  preface  to  the 
ench  edition  of  his  "Pleasant  Plays." 


I    Wilfrid  Thorley's  translation  of  llol- 
linat's  "Lc  Piano"  is  published  In  The 

I  Music  Student  (London) : 
THE.  PIANO. 
How  shall  I  sing  the  glory  that  is  thine 
Beloved  gossip  In  .a  mystic  tongue? 
But  now,  Krlef  pouring  from  my  tiriccrs  wrung 
Thy  sob  funereal  that  merged  will)  mine. 
Be  proud  the  mob  mishears  thee!  O'er  thy  keys 
'I'll-    unchained   frenzy  of  Beethoven  fled, 

| And  over  thee  the  Archangel  ChoplO  shed 
His  bitter  cupful  of  strange  agonies. 

From  out  thj-  flood  of  sounds  soft  dream  emerges; 
Delight  swoons  out  to  death  in  trembling  surges 
Lost  in  thy  sighs  of  love  and  grlel  un guest; 
Of  the  true  player  the  close  Ikisoui  friend, 
II is  soul  thou  weanest  from  Its  vague  unrest 
liy  thy  di'i-p  wail  that  with  liis  own  doth  blend. 

This  Is  not  a  bad  paraphrase.  It  is 
not  easy  to  translate. 

Et  Chopin,  cet  Arehange,  ivr»  d'  ctrangete, 
T'a  vt-rse  io  trop  plain  di-  sn  meliiiK-ulle, 
and  preserve  the  structure  of  the  orig- 
inal. . 

A  Note  About  German  Music 
on  American  Programs 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  Herald: 

Will  you  kindly  state  jour  opinion  on 
the  use  of  German  music  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  musical  programs? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question 
the  opinions  seem  io  be  many  and 
varied,'  as  well  as  pronounced.  They 
may,  however,  be  easily  divided  Into 
three  classes.  First,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  all  German  music  should 
be  shunned.  Tho  following  clipping 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Moving 
Picture  World  seems  most  radically  to 
present  this  view: 

"A. — In  a  case  of  this  kind,  personal 
opinion^  should  play  no  part.  We  are 
living  in  America,  citizens  of  a  country 
fighting  for  democracy.  The  feeling 
against  Germany  is  rightly  intense,  and  ' 
we  have  a  duty  toward  ourselves.  Noth- 
ing coming  from  a  German  source  should 
be  played  at  this  time.  It  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  Beethoven  was 
a  Hun;  it  is  a  question  of  patriotism. 
Every  piece  of  music  composed  by  Ger- 
mans of  any  period  is  inherently  propa- 
ganda, pleasing  to  the  enemy.  If  it  is 
pleasing,  it  gives  comfort,  and  thus  is 
treasonable.  J^ook  to  the  noble  French- 
man for  music  that  will  fit  your  needs. 
He  is  our  ally,  and  every  piece  of  his 
music  which  you  buy  is  helping  him  and 
our  cause." 

Secondly,  there  seems  to  be  a  thought 
that  no  discrimination  is  necessary  as 
long  as  the  music  is  what  they  con- 
sider uplifting  and  of  a  good  form.      ,  I 

Between  these  two  extreme  views 
there  seems  to  bo  a  third,  and  that  is 
to  avoid  anything  of  a  decidedly  pro- 
German  type  of  any  living  Gefmaii  com- 
poser, although  even  then  they  feel  that 

extreme  care  should  be  exercised.  For 
instance,  it  is  pointed  out  that  although 
Wagner  was  a  revolutionist,  much  of  his 
music  is  of  such  a  German  typo  that  its 
use  would  form  one  of  the  most  subtle 
as  well  as  dangerous  forms  of  German 
propaganda.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  would 
seem  to  be  to  avoid  any  German  music 
that  has  been  composed  since  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  present  Kaise 
as  that  xs  the  time,  as  nearlv  ns  any- 
body can  figure,  when  the  great  German 
conspiracy  for  world  domination  had  its 
inception. 

Personally  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  last-named  idea,  but  Ills'-  ' 
present  province  is  not  to  express  an 
opinion,  but  to  ask  a  question.   He  cer-H 
tainly  will  be  grateful,  and  feels  that'' 
many  other  musicians   who  wish  tov 
avoid  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  tho 
enemy  in  any  form  and  yet  do  not  wis  i 
to  deprive  their  audiences  of  the  right 
kind  of  music,  will  be  glad  to  have,  this 
question  clearly  and  definitely  settled 
by  one  who  is  considered  an  authority  on 
the  subject.    y  -CE  Ss  ' 

Boston. 

We  give  only  our  personal  opinion-  we'  ■ 
do  not  presume  to  speak  authoritatively 
We  see  no  reason  why  music  bv  Havdn' 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schubert,  Schumann'  ' 
W  eber,  or  any  of  their  German  contem- 
poraries should  not  be  performed  Why 
should  there  be  any  patriotic  objection 
to  the  music  of  Brahms?  Wagner  was 
not  responsible  for  the  brutality  of  tlm 
Huns  Surely  his  blmpcror's  March 
should  not  be  played,  although  at  the 
time  Helnrich  Dorn  declared  it  to  be 
musically  an  insult  to  the  Emperor  Will- 
lam  I.  We  should  not  like  to  hear  anv 
music  by  Bruch,  Richard  Strauss  Wein- 
gartner,  Humperdinck,  for  these  com- 
posers have  been  raging  furiously 
against  the  allies.  Nor  is.  It  the  time  to 
hear  the  music  of  any  modern  German 
composer,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear 
tho  German  language  sung  in  conceit 
halls. — Ed. 

Music  by- Americans  Played  - 
and  Sung  in  London 

Henry  F.  Gilbert's  "Comedy  Overture 
on  Negro  Themes"  was  performed  at  a 
promenade  concert.  London,  Oct.  3.  The 
Times  said:  "It  would  have  been  better 
if  Mr.  Gilbert's  Comedy  Overture  had 
had  another  rchc-ars,aL  thousrh  'ft  was 
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ig  fountains."  if 
Dallv    Telegraph:    "You  would! 
y  expect  to  find  ragtime  cheek  byl 
"with  a  fugue.    The  themes  frornj 
1  the  subject  matter  is  derived  are 
typicnl/and  at  least  two  of  them, 
>ntrasted  mooda  of  the  gay  and 
>,   proved  delightful  specimens  of 
Horn  which  the  composer  turned  to 
.ccount.    As  for  his  fugue,  it  was 
iently  academic  to  propitiate  the 
~.at  opponent  of  ragtime.   The  scor 
of  the  work  sounded  in  places  a 
thick,  hut  this  may  have  been  due 
erects  in  the  performance,  which, 
Sh   spirited    enough,    was   by  no 
is  the  'finished  article.'  " 
*  Muriel  Foster  gave  a  song  recital 
indon,  Oct.  3.   "Two  settings  of  Ver- 
and  Baudelaire,  by  Loeffler,  were 
•caltzed  by  Mr.  Harold  Samuel's  ao- 
laniinent  and  Mr.  Testis's  obbUgato 
i).  and  on  these  floated  rich  vocal 
ses;  but  the  whole  thing  did  not 
i  together  quite  convincingly."  It  is 
by  the  Tinies's  critic  that  Miss  Fos- 
ut  much  of  herself-tKat  is,  a  stately 
eptlon  of  the  song  and  a  sustained, 
ifted,  pure  tone— into  three  styles- 
Italian,  the  impressionist  'and  the 
otlvc."   We  doubt  If  Miss  Foster  " 
singer  for  Loeffler's  song.  There 
an  old  song.  S00  years  old,  "Se  Del 
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Arthur  Collin-  said  n;  n  dinner  to  com- 
memorate his  2\  years'  management  at 
Drury  Lane  that  when  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  died.  It  was  practically  decided 
that  Drurv  Laae  Theatre  should  bo 
pulled  down  and  the  site  converted  Into 
a  potato  market. 

"The  Dictionary  of  the  Drama."  of 
which  only  the  first  volume  (A— G)  was 
concluded  by  the  late  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  Is  now  being  completed  by  M  r. 
John  Parker,  the  editor  of  "Who's  Who 
in  the  Theatre"  The  volume  already 
issued,  which  is  out  of  print,  is  beln* 
revised  and  brought  up  to  dato^  

BRILLIANT  RECITAL 
BY  GEORGE  COPELAND 

the 


Introduced  Reproductions  by 
Ampico  Piano 
Mr.  George  Copeland's  recital  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  Friday  night  was  of  an 
unusually  Interesting  character,  for 
there  were  reproductions  by  the  Ampico 
Piano  of  transcriptions  of  Debussy's  de- 
lightful ••L'Apres-Mldl  d'un  Faune"  and 
Spanish  pieces  by  Arbeniz. 
When  a  recital  was  given  two  or  three 
Rontan?,'  and  two  newl songs  by  '  seasons  ago  to  introduce  the  Ampico  Re- 
land,  "Spring  Song"  and  j'l  have  producing  piano,  the  large  audience  at 
Jxen,"  on  the  program.  '  copley-Plaza  invited  by  the  Chick- 

^Wetce\\ya;?a%Taf  a  fring  Company  wondered  ^  'he  fidelity 
-  of  the  reproductions.  Mr.  Buehlig  was 
then  the  pianist.  If  we  are  not  mistaken. 
It  would  seem  a  •still  more  difficult  task 
for  a  mochanlcal  instrument  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Copeland's  interpreta- 
tions, which  abound  in  nuances-  of 
aolor,  in  variety  of  dynamic  contrasts, 
in  subtle  and  elusive  rhythmic  effects. 
But  these  reproductions  were  marvel- 
ously  faithful,  in  matters  of  detail  as 

great 


promenade  concert  on  Oct.  2.  The  Times 
said  it  1s  a  work  of  definite  quality. 
"Its  merit  is  not  obvious  at  a  single 
hearing,  and  v.c  should  like  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  themes  before 
saying  whether  there  is  thought  in  it. 
There  is  a  touch  of  Havel  in  the  way  the 


harmony  lays  Its  linger  on  some  extreme  . 
note,    draws   it    into   the   .scheme,  rind 
pas.ee?  on  over  its  dead  body:  and  we  are 
reminded  of' the  RusriMii  school   in  the 
conilstent    manner    c.f    maintaining  1 
chosen  mood    The  orchestration  is  un- 
even: one  passage  is  adequately  filled 
with  sound,  and  the  ncx:   is  tlt*li  and 
halting  for  no  apparent  reason:  but  at 
any  rate  the  writing  ir.  not  confused, 
and  what  is  intended  is  heap!.   This  sort 
of  spadework  Is  of  intcre.sKto  the  worker 
move  than   to   the   onlooker:    there  is 
nothing  architectonic  about    it   as  yet; 
but  tljat  may  come.    H  had  been  w»ll 
rehearsed-^an  omen  for  the  f;:t  rt.  !•  t 
us  hope— and  v  as  played  with  pood  will." 
The  Daily  Telegraph:    "Composers  in- 
numerable have  been  moved  to  ('escribe 
In  music  the  v-y  fa  rings  of  their  souls, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Ijaurence.  as  depicted 
in  his  Legend  for  orchestra,  differs  but 
little    from    other    similar  adventures, 
save  in  that  they  are  given  expression 
largely  In  a  special  scale  in  minor  thirds. 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  pieces  of 
thin  kind,  there  is  too  much  of  the  ele- 
ment of  groping  and  too  little  of  the 
element  of  decision.    The  sou's  that 
worth  hearing  about  are  the  souls  wh 
so  to  speak,  know  what,  they  want  ana 
see  that  they  get  it.    That  pictured  by 
.Mr.  Laurence  Is  altogether  too  restless 
and  indeterminate,  and  the  music,  in 
consequence,  does  exactly  what  music 
should  not  do— it  mett&dcrs  Instead  of 
coming  to  the  point." 

The  Herald  published  the  opinions  of 
certain  London  critics  when  the  suite, 
"Adventures,   in  a  Perambulator."  by 
lohn  Alden  Carpenter,  well  kn>wn  in 
Hoston.  was  performed  at  a  promenade 
concert,  Aug.  15.    The  Music  Student  of 
I  October  published  the  opinion  of  another 
London  critic.    "Judged  as  'a  series  of 
I  studies  in  infant  psychology'  (tc  quote 
tho  program  notes)  the  work  seemed 
singularly    unconvincing.  /Apart  from 
tho  frankly   humorous  and  sometimes 
rn  l  hor  commonplace  descriptive  passages, 
ilia  atmosphere  of  tho  music  was  such 
as  to  suggest  the  reflections  of  a  very 
mature  mind  Indeed.    Who,   after  all. 
i  knows  the  psychology    of    the  infant 
mind?  There  is  much  beautiful  music  in 
t  tho  work,  especially  in  the  'Lake'  and 
'DrearA'  section,  and  the  whole  is  brll» 
liantly  scorfd  for  a  very  full  orchestra, 
but  one  felt  that  the  means  used  were 
,   out  of  all  proportion   to   the  subject 
Lcavint    the    suggested  psychological 
hacis  on  one  side,  one  could  enjoy  the 
.humor  of  the  music  rs  a  piece  ol'  frank 
r>-allsm.  but  why  not  have  the  adven- 
'   lures    filmed    and    produced   with  the 
usical  cetnmentary? 


"Ood  hain't  got  nothhl'  on  Congress," 
said  the  Village  Wit.    "They  sea.  'tkt 
there  be  Light,  and  they  wiu  Light:-" 
What  a  difference  "it  did  make'  The 
neighbor's  hired  man  whose  few  Ideas 
were  gained  w  ith  such  hardihood  that 
lie  has  determined  to  let  nothing  dis- 
place thcAi.  swore  that  his  cloak  should 
remain  as  it  always  had.  been  unless 
the  change  was  to  be  enforced  by  law. 
Reassured  on  this  point  he  appeared  on 
the  following  morning  an  hour  late,  tri- 
umphant.    His    manner    informed  the 
^Ihers  that  no  retting  ahead  of  the  clock 
could  bunco  him.   But  at  noon  when  the 
,  other  men   gathered   about   the  open 
blaze,  he  was  still  chopping;  when  he 
sat  down  to  eat,  there  were  only  cold 
ashes  and  soiitude:  when  they  started 
down  the  long  road  home,  he  'r.ad  still 
an  hour  tto  <o.    He  looked  with  such 
pathetically  awakened  eyes  at  the  backs 
of  the  retreating  crowd  that  the  farmer 
|  had  pity  and  told  him  to  lay  down  his 
|  axe.  and  hit  the  trail  home.  • 
!    Yet  I  secretly  sympathized  with  my 
nephew  who  dropped  in  one  day  with  a 
hopefully  speculative  eye  on  the  lemon- 
ade pitcher  and  the  cookie  tin,  to  con- 
fide that  the  days  were  too  long  now 
that  school  was  out.    In  the  dear  old 
days  before  the  pesky  war,  when  the 
dishes  were  done — or  decently  stacked 
near  the  sink— and  the  milk  poured,  and 
stockings    darned,    and    a    few    W(  eds 
pulled  out  of  the  garden  in  my  most  hor- 
rified manner— though  privately  I  feel 
if  things  are  known  by  the  company 
they  keep  they  should  he  honored -and 
the  sunset  watched,  1  could  sigh  with  a 
,  pleasurable  fatigue,   remove  my  jadt-1 
i\  garments,  and  lounge  about  for  an  hour 
of'reading  and  gossip,  mild  recrimina- 
tion and  comfortable  reproof. 
I    Alas!  Suddenly  it  was  no  longer  thus! — 
,  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  watch  the 
sunset,  the  sun  was  still  an  hour  high; 
i  ixTid  it  was  neither  decent  to  go  to  bed 
•  in  broad  daylight  nor  agreeable  to  sit 
i  up  gossiping  and  the  re.it,  for  another 
I  two  hours. 

When  we  were  planning  to  come  to 
|  our  Limbo  where  we  forget  and  want 
;  to  be  forgotten,  1  chanced  to  visit 
:  Cousin  Ma.ggie  at  Rabbit  Hill.  There 

jht  to  be 

learned  at  Coirsin  Maggie's,  who  has 
been  a  wheel-chair  cripple  sixiy  odd 
i  years,  and  lives  alon-i  In  the  woods, 
j  Her  clock  had  stopped.  "Let  me  wind 
"  it  for  you."  I  said,  Jumping  up. 
7.    "No!    No!    No!"  she  begged.  "What 

do  I  need  a  clock  for?" 
|    I  turned,  amazed  and  awed  at  finding 
■  such  a  remarkable  creature.    Why,  in- 
I  deed  ? 

"When  I  wake  up  and  it's  daylight, 
get  up,"   she  went  on.     "When  it'.- 


ranis; 
The 


B)f  ancient  I 
[Alexandre  I 
■  A.  T.  Greti 
EjMe  Mine  All. 


ice.  "Arabian  Mel- 
idine;  "My  Native 
ininoff;  "God  Took 
S.  Rachmaninoff; 
lansou  de  la  Touraine,"  J.  MaMOietl 
"Cantarcs  "  V  M.  Alvarez;  Noche  Se- 
rena," Mexican  folk-song;  ''When  Dul 
Care."  H.  Lane  Wilson,  and  Viking  song 
Coleridge-Taylor. 

The  Chilian  pianist,  who  had  made  t 
most  favorable  impression  IMlWrl' 
Boston,  played  Prelude  No.  1.  Mendels 
sohn;  Nocturne  op  27.  No.  2,  and  tvu 
etudes.  Chopin;  "Clair  de  Lune.  De 
'Ibussy:  "Trlana."  Albcniz.  and  Feu. 
Follots"  and  a  Rhapsodie  Lspagnole 
I  iszt 

Mr.'  de  Gogorza  sang  the  old  Frencl 
melodies,  and  the  pieces  which  might 


termed  classical,  with  his  accustomed  re- 
finement and  elegance,  though  there 
were  instants  at  the  beginning  when  nls| 
breath  control  was  a  bit  est «nged  from 
its  usual  perfection,  and  the  limpid 
beauty  of  his  tone  was  a  trifle  marred. 
These  selections  were  warmly  receive!, 
but  it  was  simpler  melodies  of  senti- 
ment, like  the  Mexican  folk-song,  ana 
trenerously  added  numbers,  such  as 
••Drink  to  Me  Only."  that  especially 
1  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers. 

Miss  Renai-d  played  with  Surprising 
,  brilliance   and   deftness   and  with ,  re- 
,-markable  delicacy  of  tone  and  shading^ 
m  It  was  evident  both  in  her  manner  and 
■from  her  interpretation   of  the  music 
that  she  keenlv  felt  the  er.iotiional  in- 
dent of  the  different  composers,  and  to 
each  she  gave  vivid,  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic expression.    She.  like  Mr.  de  Go- 
■  gorza.    seemed    partleuarly  susceptible 
m  to  the  appeal  of  the  Spanish  music  they 
ive  and  both  showed  special  zest  and 


well  as  in  pervasive  .spirit.  No 
artist  Is  ever  the  same  in  a  perform- 
ance   It  might  be  said  that  if  he  were 

he  would  nof  longer  be  great;  he  would  fare  many  things  of  dear  del 
be  mechanical  and  perfunctory:  but 
here  enters  a  paradox;  the  Ampico,  re- 
producing the  artist  at  his  best,  ceasesj 
to  be  mechanical;  its  interpretation  even 
sets  a  stapdard  for  the  pianist  whom  it 
imitates  that  he  must  attain  at  subse- 
quent recitals. 

What  would  not  one  give  for  like  re- 
productions of  playing  by  Mozart,  Beeth-( 
oven,  Liszt,  Thalbcrg.  Rubinstein,  Bue-; 
low!  Their  piano  playing,  as  that  oQ 
Weber  ar.d  Meyerbeer,  both  celebrated 
virtuosos  in  their  day,  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  tradition,  and  even  of  dis- 
pute. Now  It  Is  possible  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  performances  of 
leading  pianists,  who  thus  gain  genuine 
immortality,  as  the  singers  that  have 
lived  since  the  invention  of  the  grama- 
phone.  The  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence of  Friday  undoubtedly  realized  this 
Those  who  did  not  attend  the  concert 
can  easilv  hear  the  reproductions  of  that 
night  and  those  of  other  distinguished 
virtuosos  than  Mr.  Copeland.  Nor  is  It, 
necessary  for  these  music  lovers  to  visit 
the  wareroom.  They  can  hear  tnem  In 
their  own  rooms. 


"F.  H.  G."  of  Brookline  wishes 


hi 


dark  and  I'm  tired,  I  go  to  bed;  when 
I'm  hungry,  I  eat."  * 
A  philosophy  of  time  hard  to  beat. 
"When  I  get. to  Limbo,  I  shall  foraet 
I  to  bring  my  clock,"  I  said.  ™ 
6    But— Now  that  we  are  at  Limbo,  it  is 
('i  not  practicable— horrid  word!    For  it  Is 
Jnot  a  question  of  when  I'm  hungry,  but 
'  of  when  we're  hungry;  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  human  elements  demands 
some  common  gauge  of  the  passing  hour. 
"The  Bird  of  Time  hah  tint  a  little  way  to  fly, 
And  ]o,  the  ltli-il  Is  on  the  Wing." 
O   Time!     Thou   overwhelming  trick 
of    the    imagination.      Thou  solemn, 
pompous  joke!  before  whom  we  pros- 
i  trate  ourselves.     With  eyes  that  ope 
|  by  day  and  close  by  night,  blinking  with 
'the  heartbeat  of  the  universe. 
'    Thou  childish  bete-nolre!    Thou  holy 
i  comforter,  upon  whose  breast  we  throw 
ourselves  in  our  despair,  and  are  con- 


It  is  said  that  oner  upon  a  lime  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  the  ex-Emperor  1 
William  an  invitation  to  visit  the  United  I 
States  and  told  him  he  would  be  wel-  f 
corned.  The  Emperor  said  he  could  not  J 
he  so  long  away  from  home,  where  he  m 
was  needed.  Then  Mr.  Carnegie,  having  I 
the  promise  of  the  Emperor  that  he  I 
v*ould  not  be  offended,  told  this  story:  L 
In  America,  he  said,  lived  a  great  man-  J. 
ufacturer.  rich,  hard  working  and  un-  fl 
necessarily  so,  for  while  he  examined  | 
into  everything  and  gave  orders  in  per-  |j 
son,  he  employed  a  capablo  manager.  • 
This  manager,  fearing  the  manufacturer  ■ 
would  break  down,  begged  him  repeat-  I 
edly  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  The  manu-  1 
facturer  at  last  consented.  When  he  1 
returned  he  said:  "You  cannot  imagine! 
how  delighted  I  was  as  I  turned  my  i 
back  on  the  factory.  The  manager  an- 
swered: "You  were  not  half  so  delighted  H 
ps  We  were." 

Perhaps  \he  Emperor  in  Holland  re- 
members this  pleasing  anecdote.  Dio-  | 
cletian.  having  abdicated,  raised  cab- 1 
ba'ges  at  Salona.  Is  it  possible  that  I 
William  in  Holland  will  go  Into  the  tulip  I 
industry?  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
visit  Brussels.  This  is  a  pity,  for  he  I 
might  see  there  an  instructive  picture  I 
by  Antoine  Wlertz,  entitled,  "Napoleon  I 
In  Hell." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

VICTORY 
pibrward,  resistless,  like  a  furrowing  plougJJ 

Qnward.  onward,  cleaving  the  yielding  glebg 

Qonqucror  Foch,  great  genius  of  the  WBJJ  | 

JJurls    the    Hun    to    meet    his    WaterloQ  ] 

F.  S.  S.  I 


torical   information   about  Chemin-des-  j,  I  soled. 

iDames.  "I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  I  |  With  what  patient  folly  have  we  d 
Ithe  fact  that  the  road  was  laid  out  be- 


vided   and    apportioned   Thee   and  not 
II  |  even    fooled    the   children    who   sit  so 
tween  two  royal   residences  or  castles,!    meekly  jn  ,he  ()usk  and  ache  wjth 


over  which  certain  princesses  or  noble 
ladies  passed  to  and  «ro  on  -business  or 
on  pleasure  bent'  long  years  ago.  I 
cannot  find  allusion  to  it.  however,  in 
any  encyclopedia  or  guide  book  I  have 
consulted  and  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  'Quentin  Durward,"  some  other 
novels  and  books  of  travel  contained 
no  mention  of  it." 

Now  if  "F.  H.  p."  had  asked  us  about 
Saint-Mihlel  we  should  have  referred 
her  to  the  35th  chapter  of  "ttenee  Mau- 
perin,"  a  novel  by  .Edmond  and  Jules 
de  Goncourt.  The  last>.*f  the  Villa- 
courts,  the  rough  countryman  who  killed 
in  a  duel  Reneais  brother,  for  taking  his 
name,  came  from  a  ruined  chateau  near 
Saint-Mlhtel,  and  ,  there 


en 

nul;  while  in  their  hearts  they  know 
us  liars  for  telling  them  that  yesterday's 
a'ons  and  today's  passing  of  a  wing  are 
both  one  hour. 

And  now  that  daylight  saving  is  ovei 
and  its  terrible  glare  no  longer  subjects 
our  poor  foibles  to  Its  staring  gaze,  I 
rejoice  with  my  nephew  and  the  little 
girl  across  the  way  who  objected  to  a 
daylight     bedtime,     and     her  patient 
■  mother— with  all  of  those  I  say,  I  re- 
ft joice  because  1  need  no  longer  suffer 
from  the  disease  common  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  northern  countries— Arctic  Hys 
-jteria.  or  Too  Much  Daylight. 

Worcester.  M.  B.  W. 


Noi     About  the  Stage,  Players, 

Music  and  Musicians  ,sainV-M^hiel."'and ,  there  is  mention  of 

Walter  Merries  Pollock  wrote  "An  (the  church  of  theV  Cordeliers  of  .Saint 
.inwrimti  Fneland-Tiovpr*  William  Win-  Mihlel.  ,„ 
3?^£r  Vhe6  urrent  rmmber  of  the  Alexandre  Humas  tho  elder  came  to 
Nineteenth T  Century;  Lena  Ashwdl,  grief  in  his  "Route  de  Varennes  T h,s 
•The  Tli  "aire  imd  Ruhlcben"  for  the  jltown  wa*  the  farthest  point  gained  by 
n^nUMlv  Rev  ew  KU"C  LlouIs  XVI.  when  he  attempted  to  leave 

The  Musical  Vo  .rler  informs  us  that  f  France   in   1791.     »a8    W  local 

the  Flonv.nl.-v    Quart.-!    bus    ad  1    to    gossip  seriously,  stated  that .  the iMar 

It.  inertolre  compositions   bv  Samuel     quls  de  Prefontalne  would  not  gn  c  she 


3  of 


violinist,  Charles  T.  Griff 
m,  N.  Y..  Theodore  Dubois 
jssel.  who  was  reported  missin; 
in  in  1910.  a  quartette  bv  Alberl 
I  a  victim  of  the  war,  and  i 
tl'on   i  bating   to   Victor  Chap 


US  ut:  nciwniaii   — 

ter  to  the  fugitl\e.  whereupon  a  grand- 
son of  that  nobleman  sued  Durnas  for 
libel  on  his  ancestor  and  proved  that 
the    Marquis    hud    offered    every  hos 
pitallty.    Dumas  was  ordered  to  put  th 
volume  in  the.  oust,  bin  and  issue  a  nei 
edition  stating  the  facts  within  a  montl 


EMIUO  DE  GOGORZA 
SINGS  BRILLIANTLY! 

Program     Enhanced     by  | 
Work  of  Miss  Renard 


Emilio  de  Gogorza.  baritone,  and  Miss 
Roslta  Renard.  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
,.„n,„ja„  ifiernoon  in  Symphony  Hall 


War  and  Conventionality 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  f 
that  the  war  will  teach  Englishmen  toB 

shed  many  conventions.    The  top  hat 
is  one  of  tiic  few  outward  and  visible  h 
signs  that  occasionally  remind  us  thatr 
there  was  such  a  time  as  a  world  at  , 
peace.  Is  it  ever  likely  to  have  a  vogue 
In  future?"    But  some  years  before  19H 
■  the  passing  of  the  topper  was  the  sub-  ■ 
Jcct  of  comment  in  London  Journals. 

"The  stiff  collar  and  starched  shirt  and 
the  bowler  hat  are  other  articles  of  al 
gentleman's  wardrobe  that  are  waning  t 
in  popularity  and  ,wben  the  fighting  W 
men  take  off  their  putties  will  there  hew 
!  s  revolt  against  the  hideousness  of  lie 
i  trousers?" 

Are  trousers  "hideous"?    It  depends  I" 
I  on  the  tailor ;  also  on  the  wearer.  Illus-  ■ 
I  trious  men,  as  Johannes  Brahms  and  If 
Cesar  Franck,  wore  their  trousers  at  Pi 
half-mast ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  coax  [' 
I  them  down  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  they  j  i 
had  no  thought  of  pressing  them ;  yet  ■ 
we  do  not  stand  in  awe  of  a  statesman  R 
or  poet  whose  trousers  bag  at  the  knee.  T 
The  Daily  Chronicle  asks:  "Shall  we  M 
give  up  wearing  gloves  at  all  except  in  ■ 
severe    weather?     The    affectation  ofg 
j  wearing   one   glove   and   dandling   the  P 
,  other  seems,   even   In   pea=o   times,   a  1. 
!  rather  senseless  habit.   In  our  colonies  tj 
land    In   the   United   States  men   wear  M 
I  gloves  only  when  the  weather  or  their  P 
I  occupation  compels  them  to,  and  as  for  W 
I  walking-sticks,  they  are  never  carried  L 
for  ornament,  t>ut  only  for  use.  The  war  L 
has  surely  shown  the  folly  of  such  su-  R 
perflulties  and  conventional  affectations  I 
as  wcrp  dear  to  the  peace-time  daw- 1 

Phis  statement  may  be  true  of  the  | 
igliah  <  "lonic9,  but  it  Is  not.  true  of  | 
b  United  States.    Gloves  are  sported  f 


1  Some  that  carry  walking-sticks  regard 
|  them  as  the  necessary  companion  of  a 
|  frock  coat  or  cutaway  and  "sllker"  on  a 
|  Sunday    afternoon,    as    an  Inevitable 

{  factor  of  one's  "Sunday  best." 



Pat.t  and  Present 
W.  Rovad  Carpenter  contributed  to  tho 
London  Times  three  messages  from  the 
past  that  can  easily  be  applied. 

The  second  he  took  from  the  speech  of 
Hugh  Capet  in  Xante's  Purgatorlo"; 
Wcro  power  to  Doiiny.  Ghent,  Mite,  Bruges 
given 

Revenge  would  soon  arrive,  and  at  HI3 

hand 

I  ask  revenge,  whose  dwelling  Is  in  heaven. 

Tho  third  is  from  Addison's  "Cam- 
paign." 

The   British   Chief,    for  mighty   tolls  re- 
nown'rt. 

Increased    in    titles,    and    with  conquest*- 
crown'rt. 

To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  re- 
news 

And  the  Ions  windings  of  the  Rhine  pur- 
sues, 

Cloarlng  Ita  bunion*  from  usurping  foes 
And  bleat  by  rescued  nations  a*  he  (oca. 

"T7p  In  Mabel's  Room,"  a  farce  by  Wil- 
ton Collison  and  Otto  Harbach,  had  Its 
first  performance,  if  we  except  a  tuning 

1  up  somewhere  In  Connecticut,  at  the 
Park  Square  Theatre  last  night.  The 

I cast:  <  / 

B9 


|act  is  the  remarkable  dancing  special- 
ties, and  the  piece  Is  unique  in  the  gen- 
erous distribution  of  work  to  the  en- 
semble.   Henry  Vollmer  conducted. 

A  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
song  and  story  act  of  Wellington  Cross, 
a  favorite  of  many  musical '  comedies. 
Mr.  Cross  has  not  only  a  timely  act,  he 
lias  brought  it  up  to  the  very  hour. 
There  was  a  sons  of  his  composition  that 
cleverly  dealt  with  the  momentous  world 
topic  of  yesterday.  To  hear  him  sln^; 
"The  Worst  Is  Yet  to  Come"  is  to  enjoy 
hearing  this  comedian  in  a  style  that 
brings  out  a  clearly  Individualized  feat- 
ure of  his  art. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  arc  a  pantomimic 
fantasy  of  the  forest,  with  Bert  Ford 

_  and  Pauline  Prica ;  Frank  Orth  and  Anne1 
Cody,  in  side-splitting  chatter  and  song ; 
the    Le  Grohs,   comedy  contortionists; 

\'A  ''Crosby's  Corners,"  a  bucolic  sketch 
featuring  Felix  Rush  ;  Lou  and  Jean 
Archer,  in  songs  and  dances,  and  Robert 
Swann,  comedy  Juggler. 

SHAVIAN  SATIRE 
i  AT  THE  COPLEY 

Full  of  Shavian  wit,  sometimes  satiric. 


ESS* iitSSEB??  w<"t"  JoSei L.t.  "    \. °"av,an  wt,  sometimes  satiric 

GeSdlne  hu'^VW Jobn „. Cumberland a'wa5[!L  brilliant.  Bernard  Shaw's  com 
S^artK1*-".-."  V". l™JlZkJiz\^-  :i°u  Few  Cm  Tell,"  opened  7 


Mabel  Esslngcon  pj„!L,  r> 

Martha  We iC"  Arthur's  »  ^riT  Ta^Tr 
Arthnr  «Sim0Dt'  3lm<*T'a  wife. Evelyn  Gosnell 

Arthur  Weldon  H.  Dudley  Hawley 

The  program  described  this  latest  pro- 
duction by  A.  H.  Woods  as  "a  frivolous 
farce  of  feminine  foibles."  Euphonious, 
and  approximately  true.  It  is  a  farcical 
presentation  of  the  opposition  truth. 
Circumstances  are  suspicious,  but  things 
are  not  what  they  seem. 

Begins  with  a  Plot 

Long  Island  is  the  scene,  and  New 
Yorkers  the  actors.  Garry  Ainsworth 
Is  a  fatuous  bridegroom,  and  preposter 


the  Copley  Theatre  last  night  for  „ 
week  s  run.  It  was  acted  at  the  same 
theatre  two  seasons  ago  and  was  sb 
successful  as  to  assure  a  full  house  on 
the  opening  night.  The  faculty  of  the 
management  to  select  plays  adapted  to 
the  member  of  the  Jewett  Players  was 
well  displayed  in  the  choice  of  Shaw's 
comedy.  The  cast: 
Dolly  Clundon  vi„i« 

Mct£::|?::^::::::::H« 

The  parlor  Maid.   VViTiJ  iS'J S 

Zfr^T00- ■  ■'■■us5s  s 

Finch  McComes  H.  Conwsv  WingaeM 


ous  muff.  In  the  estimation  of  men  he  jHwf™ •' •  •v-^.iCT.  P^toafii 
Is  too  good  to  be  true.  In  the  estimation  William' '  tta'^W  "  V  7  •Vich°",s  J°7 
of  women  he  is  too  good  for  his  wife.1 HoTel.'lfreaUy  tnTcttra  n^VS'th. 


Mrs.  Ainsworth  is  a  fretful  young  woman 
with  a  baby  stare.  To  teach  her  a  les- 
son Mabel  Essington,  their  host's  be- 
trothed, resolves  to  make  her  jealous 
Thus  begin  misunderstandings  upon  mis- 
understandings. 

Now  Garry,  in  a  comparatively  devil- 
ish moment,  once  sent  a  present  to  Ma- 
bel from  Paris,  a  chemise  embroidered 
"From  Garry  to  Mabel."  Why  docs  Ma- 
bel keep  it  three  years  and  wear  it  at  a 
house  party  with  his  bride?  Consul*  tfie 
playwrights.  At  any  rate,  she  does/and 
warns  Garry  she  means  to  show  it  to  his 
waspish  wife.   He  pleads,  then  plots 

Hereafter  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  plays  title.  For  the  most  part, 
action  is  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room."  Under 
the  bed,  and  in  the  clothespress;  some- 
times in  the  bathroom  by  way  of  vari- 
ety. En  passant,  we  are  pained  to  note 
that  guests  in  Long  Island  country 
houses  sometimes  have  to  use  a  bath- 
room next  door. 

Just  Enough  of  It 

tn^!™/1"5  his:'?Let  set  the  incriminat- 
ing chemise;  and  they  lose  it.  Two  other 
couples  are  involved  in  a  sleepless  night 
In  the  mean  time  the  audience  is  tol- 
erably entertained.  To  enjoy  a  farce  of 
this  sort  one  should  dine  well  and  check 
captious  spirit.  Thus  equipped,  one  may 
have  a  pleasant  evening.  This  farce  is 
amusing,  and  tactfully  brief.    A  10% 

?™ff  WUhf  fa^S  ext?nded  In  smiles, 
is  vastly  preferable  to  an  11  o'clock  cur- 

■va?ch-:ha]n.Senei'al    ltaWriB»  °f 

The  piece  makes  no  severe  demands 
upon  the  cast,  which  is  adequate.  Hazel 
%?7ZL  'S  no"cnalent  Mabel,  possessor 
of  the  interesting  chemise.  John  Cum- 
berland s  Garry  is  naively  asinine    Enid  J'   *"    *ca,uc"'    UI    la9  cosion 

Geraldine.  a  pettish  bride   Herald  an<*  Journal  by  his  letters  from 

■a^ —III  I  '     1+VlA  A>  A. 


Play,  and  Mr.  Permain  appeared  to 
good  advantage  In  the  part.  Leonard 
Craske  as  Fergus  Crampton.  and  H 
Conway  Wingfteld  as  Finch  McComes. 
carried  off  the  honors  for  the  male 
characters,  while  Jessamine  Newcombe 
was  effective  as  usual  as  Mrs.  Clandou 
and  Viola  Roach  shone  as  her  frivolous 
daughter. 

Those  who  expect  a  preachment,  ob- 
vious or  concealed,  in  anything  from 
Shaw's  pen  will  be  disappointed  in  this 
It  is  comedy,  nothing  else,  was  in- 
tended 'for  nothing  else.  There  are  a 
few  sly  hits  at  certain  advanced  ideas) 
and  some  of  the  foibles  of  society,  a* 
when  he  says  that  what  were  considered 
advanced  ideas  for  women  20  years  ago 
would  not  shock  society  or  the  church, 
but  might  cause  a  shudder  on  the 
stage,  but  in  the  main  it  is  just  fun. 

It  is  an  amusing  play,  well  staged  and 
well  acted.  Miss  Phyllis  Relph,  who  an* 
pears  as  Gloria.  Clandon.  e->oke  at  thfc 
residence  of  Mrs.  Pitt  Dillingham,  lTi 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Friday  morning, 
n  the  subject  of  "The  Educational  Value 
of  the  Repertory  Theatre  in  England." 
The  attendance  was  by  invitation,  and 
those  present  thoroughly  enjoyed?  Miss 
Kelph's  delightful  address,  which  was 
based  upon  her  own  personal  experiences 
on  the  English  stage. 


lu.sing  incident  in  a  voyugo  from  New- 
foundland to  Montreal  on  a  tramp 
steamer  carrying  a  baker's  dozen  of 

Passengers.   We  had  as  fellow  travelers 

'a  Jesuit  priest  and  a  Methodist  mission- 
ary returning  from  a  season's  work  in 
Labrador-two  grand  humans  they  were 
despite  the  radical  differences  In  their* 
dogmatic  theology-and  they  were  nat- 
urally the  ones  to  say  grace  at  the  cap- 
tains  table.  Just  for  a  lark  I  put  on  old 
clothes  and  helped  to  paint  ship  and  I  got 
very  close  to  and  intimate  with  members 
of  tho  crew.  We  coaled  at  Cape  Breton 
and  dropped  out  missionaries  there,  and 
at  the  next  gathering  for  dinner  the  cap- 
tain surveyed  the  table  and  remarked 
vVe  have  lost  our  sky  pilots  and  I  sup- 
Pose  we  will  have  to  eat  without  grace." 

grasped  his  idea  and  volunteered  to 
ask  the  blessing,  which  I  did  for  the 
balance  of  the  trip,  but  I  lost  touch  with 
the  sailors.  In  place  of  the  slap  on  the 
shoulder  and  the  hale  and  hearty  "good- 
morning,"  they  touched  their  caps  and 
courtesled  as  they  had  done  to  the  priest 
and  the  parson.  They  really  thought  I 
had  been  playing  possum  with  them. 

The  modern  steamship  and  tho  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  international  trade 
have  done  much  to  either  destroy  or 
modify  many  earlier  superstititions. 
borne  years  ago  a  crew  might  have  mu- 
tinied had  a  dead  body  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  board,  so  firm  was  the  sailors' 
belief  that  dire  -disaster  would  follow 
the  ship.  All  this  added  to  the  unusual 
solemnity  and  mystery  of  a  burial  at  sea. 
Only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
comprehend  the  thrill  that  comes  when, 
the  weather-beaten  captain  reading  the 
committal  service,  the  throbbing  engines 
stop  and  the  body  of  the  dear  one  sinks 
to  a  watery  grave. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  many  of  the  intimate 
details  of  the  work  of  the  Greely  expe- 
dition through  a  schoolmate  who  was  a 
member  of  that  party  during  the  three 
years'  sojourn  at  Point  Barrow.  The 
reports  of  the  curious  beliefs,  customs 
and  superstitions  of  the  Eskimos  in  that 
far  off  Arctic  region  impressed  me  so 
forcibly  at  the  time  that  many  of  them 
are  still  fresh  in  memory.  Two  of  them  , 
stand  out  pre-eminently  emphasized, 
One  was  what  might  be  called  the  lapse  ' 
of  their  otherwise  quite  strict  moral 
code  during  the  great  hunt,  resulting  in 
the  swapping  of  wives  for  that  particu- 
lar occasion ;  and  the  other  was  the 
absolute  belief  that  the  first  blow  in 
killing  a  walrus,  whale  or  whatnot,  must 
be  struck  with  their  own  native  weapon 
in  order  that  the  meat  might  be  fit  to 
eat.  Otherwise  they  would  starve  rather 
than  partake  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point 
about  the  whole  subject  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  fail  to  comprehend  the  force 
of  our  own  superstitions,  the  marked 
influence  they  have  on  our  bearing.  I 
recall  an  interview  with  a  former  offi- 
cer of  the  International  Trust  Company. 
A  promissory  note  was  tendered  him  and 
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Mrs.  John  \v.  nannell  . .  .  nirmche  Krcderlel 
I  Jane  Wt  niworth  Hetty  Barnlcoat 

Orace  Buchanan  Dorothy  TlerHloy 

The  second '  week  of  the  new  Cacitle 
Square  stock   company   at   the  Castle 
I  Square  Is  continuing  the  good  results 
Next    week'    trie   play   at    the  Castle 
Cowl's  successful 
a  drama  of  war- 


Squm 

piece, 
lime 


will  lie  Jan 
•Lilac  Time, 
France. 


Who  was  the  Englishman  that,  being' 
J  asked  to  state  his  qualifications  for  a 
J  certain   post   in   a   government  officei 
I  replied:  "I  combine  the  fiercest  Invec- 
tive with  lhe  wildest  humor"? 


with  that  steel  cold  eye  of  his  he  gave 
it  one  glance  and  then  passed.  It  back, 
saying:  "What!  Twenty-three,  skicl- 
doo !  Not  much ;  change  the  dato  to 
the  twenty-second  and  we  will  loan  you 
the  money." 

What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if  we 
could  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

ROBERT   L.  WINKLEY. 

Boston. 


Their  Simple  Rural  Way 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  acquaintance  who  read  that  story 
of  Zulu  discipline  sniffed  disagreeably 
and  said  to  me:  "Huh!  what  do  you 
know  about  Zulu,  anyway?  And  what! 
was  that  other  African  story?"  I  re-, 
plied  with  an  access  of  dignity  that  1  was 
as  l'umiiiar  with  Zulu  as  with  Cherokee, 
or  Samovede;  but  I  refused  to  tell  him, 
the  other  story.  Here  it  Is,  however: 

A  king  up  in  tho  East  African  region, 
where  lioosevelt  and  Archie  went  hunt-'i 
Ing  giraffes  and  used  to  bring  them.  in/ 
tied  together  by  the  necks,  found  his 
people  short  of  food,  after  a  season  of 
drought  and  cattle  pest.   The  king  esti- 
mated the  supply,  and  counted  his  peo- 
ple;, they  were  too  many  to  feed;  they 
would  all  die  before  the  next  harvest. 
So  he  ordered  two  chiefs  to  "choose  up,"i' 
like  a  country  spelling  school,  and  set 
the  tribe  in  two  lines.   At  a  signal,  they 
were  to  -fight  t,ill  he  told  them  to  stop. 
When  about  one-fourth  were  slain,  lie 
gave  the  signal  to  stop;  they  threw  the 
dead  in  the  river,  tightened  their  loin- 
cloths, and  lived  through  till  harvest. 

Of  course,  all  the  old  and  feeble  had 
been  slain.  The  younger  women  were 
exempted  from  the  fighting,  as  the  king 
said  mothers  were  more  useful  than 
fathers,  when  a  tribe  is  small.  The 
[.method  was  simple,  but  effective.  As  a  I 
means  of  reducing  the  surplus  popula- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  be  fully  as  en- 
lightened as  the  German  method  of 
bringing  on  a  caseless  war,  with  poison 
gas,  slaughter  of  children  bombing  of 
helpless  wounded,  extermination  of 
civilian  population,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
savages  of  Africa  and  those  of  the  cold 
Prussian  plains  (who  were  still  pagan 
heathens,  some  of  them,  when  Rheims 
Cathedral  was  built  in  France)  have 
many  traits  and  proclivities  in  common. 
Brookline.  W  C  T 

Stewart  Edward  White  reminded  me 
of  the  story.  I  have  not  been  in  Nairobi 
since  he  was  there. 


Maikey  pi; 


The  following  tribute,  apropos  of  the 
situation  at  Lille,  was  paid  by  a  writer 
in  the  Evening  Standard  (London)  to  a 
war  correspondent  that  has  given 
pleasure    to    readers    of   the  Boston 


]the  British  front: 


The  hustled  Hun  has  packed  his  bags. 

And  carted  off  the  dibs; 
But  all  the  girls  are  waving  flags. 
And  kissing  Philip  Gibbs. 


-  to  type.  Our  old  friend,  Walter" 
Jones,  plays  a  busy  blunderer  with  a 
rather  heavy  touch. 

We  are  not  astonished  by  an  all- 
pajama    cast.     But   do    not   women  a  xt  *  c 

usually  remove  their  stockings  in  retlr-  A  XVote  on  Superstitions 

Ing  for  the  night?  As  the  World  Wags: 

i,?  5.bse_rvaB.ce  of  "y,otory  Day"  therel    Apropos  of  your  recent  and  Interest- 


will  be  an  extra  matinee  today. 


HANDS  ACROSS  SEA' 
K  KEITH  FEATURE 

Charles   Lovenbergs    "Hands  ^Across 
the  Sea,"  a  spectacular  dancing  and 
singing  act.  featuring  Estelle  and  Ad- 
laide  Lovenberg  and  Simon  Neiry  t 
the  chief  feature  of  a  remarkable  bill 
t  B.   F.   Keith-s  Theatre  thit  week 
^wfn™*         h°USe  Was  ^o 
An  extra  feature  of  the  evening  was 
ho  response  to  the  uppeal  of  iflso  a 
•o.ly.  a  Belgian,  fo^the  United  War 
o.  k  campaign.    The  comedienne  was 
ewarded  with  a  veritable  shower  of 
oney,  commencing  with  a  $5  note 
piping  voice  of  a  little  Beffian  gw 
1  the  gallery.  *    1  glrl 

"Hands  Across  the  Sea"  is  an  eIab  | 
rate  act  111  tour  scenes.  There  ar«  ,  ' 
core  of  pretty  girls  in  spirited  ^ 

mvldpH  1»iM?V»,i«i  ?ood  corne<3'ans 
1  -iijJ.o._goon  inns.   There  is 


ng  reference  to  certain  superstitions, 
and  particularly  to  Nenette  and  Rin- 
tintin,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
point  that,  just  as  we  were  getting 
worked  up  to  a  state  of  anxiety  about 
the  U-boats  off  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
I  received  direct  from  France  a  beauti- 
II  ful  pair  of  these  little  mascots,  with  a 
J  note  of  transmission  which,  freely 
translated,  wishes  to  say:  "We  have 
made  for  you  Nenette  and  Rintintin.  a 
talisman  against  the  'Gothas.'  AH  the 
Frenoh  are  wearing  them  in  their  but- 
tonholes. Wear  them  yourself  In  case 
the  Germans  take  it  into  their  head  to 
go  as  far  as  Boston."  Well,  I  tied  them 
on  my  coat  and,  behold,  the  submarines 
withdrew  to  midocean,  and  then  In  a 
short  time  disappeared  entirely.  Can 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  tell  us  whether 
this  is  post  hoc  or  propter  hoc? 

The  superstitions  of  sailors  and  their 
peculiar  viewpoint  have  always  been  of 
interest  to  landsmen.    I  recalUa  rather 


"Hope"  ancLthe  Indicative 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  one  who  is  old  enough  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  the  correct  use  cf  the  Eng- 
lish language,  I  want  to  express  my  sur- 
prise and  disgust  at  tho  widespread  and 
increasing  tendency,  especially  among 
the  young,  to  use  the  verb  "to  hope."  , 
followed  by  the  present  tense  of  the  in- 
dicative mood.  For  example,  "1  hope 
he  comes."  "I  hope  it  doesn't  rain  to- 
morrow." What  started  the  absurd 
affectation  I  have  no  idea.  It  is  neither 
sensible  nor  grammatical.  You  might 
with  equal  appropriateness  say,  "I  am 
glad  Harvard  wins  the  last  football 
game,"  or  "We  are  all  glad  the  allies 
win  the  battle  of  the  Maine."  There 
may  be  things  more  important  than 
English  grammar,  but  we  ought  all  to 
guard  against  foolish  and  unmeaning 
perversions  of  our  native  tongue. 
What  can  we  expect  from  our  natural- 
ized brothers  if  we  "to  the  manner 
born"  talk  such  senseless  gibberish? 
Won't  you  help  in  my  crusade? 

DAVID  G.  HASKINS,  Jr. 


Nightgowns  and  Novels 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Prof.  T.  K.  Deedledum's 
query  as  to  the  use  of  nightgowns,  mv 
own  belief,  based  upon  reading,  is  that 
a  special  dress  for  sleeping  purposes  is 
a  fairly  late  development  of  civilization 
and  that,  before  its  introduction,  the 
custom  was  to  wear  part  of  the  day  ap- 
parel or  nothing,  for  sleeping,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual  or  the 
state  of  the  weather.  , 
_  Shakespeare's  (or  is  it  Bacon's?)  line 
'Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked 
bed.  certainly  does  not  refer  to  ab- 
sence of  bed  hangings! 

Mrs.  Manley,  in  "The  Power  of  Love 
in  Seven  Novels,"  speaks  of  two  per- 
sons who  "on  account  of  the  heat  had 
gone  to  bed  naked."  1  quote  from  mem- 
ory. 

Then  there  is  the  naive  speech  of  Lady 
Booby  in  "Joseph  Andrews"  (Book  I 
Chap.  V.). 

In  the  night  scene  at  Booby  Hall,  Par- 
son Adams  jumps  out  of  bed,  and  "with- 
out staying  to  put  a  rag  of  clothes  on,"  ( 
hastens  to  the  rescue  and  lavs  hold  of  J 
Beau  Didapper's  skin  "for  Slipslop  had 
torn  his  shirt  off,"  which,  we  are  told  I 
earlier,  he  put  on  when  he  got  up  to  I 
*  start  on  his  quest.   And,  finally.  Lady 
I  Booby  slips  on  a  night-gown  (note  the  I 
word!),    petticoat    and    slippers  before! 
sho  starts  down  the  corridor  to  Slip-  ' 
slop's  room. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  f 
as  gong  to  show  that  the  use  of  niyin- 
gowns  for  sleeping  purposes  was   not  ' 
common  either  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, Mrs.  Manley  or  Fielding. 
Chestnut  Hill.  XENES 


Being  Interpreted 


The  Dally  Express  (London)  gave  re- 
cently a  remarkable  translation  of 
'Suum  Cuique":  "I  am  that  which  I 
am.  '  We  prefer  the  schoolboy's  ver- 
sion ot  Iloracg's  "Dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco":    "It  is  pleasant  to  disappear  on 


kSTLE  SQUARE: 


pddnrd 


jady."     Comedy  by  Charles 
md  Paul  Dickey.   The  cast: 

....  Dudley  Ayres 
Frederick  Murray 
Joseph  Sweeney 


ack  Craiffen  ; 

ohn  W.  Cannoll.  .  . 

henry  Tracey  

o"ney  I'arker  

ephen  Weatherbce 
een  Fitzpati  ick.  . . 

iBoney  

frim  McMahon  


...Charles  Stevens) 
.Aubrey  Bosworth' 
H^^Ailcn  Karle  ; 

 Mark  Kent. 

 Owen  Harrla  t 

.Frederick  MurrayJ 


Chemin  des  Dames 

"F.  H.  G."  of  Brookiine  asked  for  his- 
torical information  about  Chemin-des- 
Pames,  saying  that1  she  could  not  find 
an  allusion  to  that  region  in  any' en- 
( 3  clopaedia  or  guid'?  book. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  now  re- 
fers her  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
Aug.  1,  191S,,  pages  609-blO. 
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Eciuding  15  states,  pome  of  the 
ranies.    some   of    them  commo 
hs    with  a  permanent  council 
liesioners  and  an  cleetlv?  Emper 
esident.    Russia  and  Turkey  woi 
ave  been  admitted.   They  were  no 
considered  as  European.    By  th 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I"V 
powder  for  the  hair  was  im  entec 
ts  called  "grlserie." 


Raleigh  or  Ralegh 

Brty  every  one  mentioning  the  com- 
loration  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's] 
h  apcilcd  his  name  with  "eigh"  as 
Becond  syllable.  For  this  form, 
Igh  himself  save  no  warrant.  Sit- 
ter usually  spelled  his  name  Ralegh. 
MO  the  great  Dictionary  of  National 
Taphy  calls  him.  But  he  also  signed 
lelf  Rauleygh  and  Rauley:  his  broth- 
Sew,  Raullygh  and  Raulligh.   It  is 

there  were  over  TO  spellings  ot  the 
p.    Here  is  an  evening  amusement 

the  bright-eyed  young  Augustus 
ed  near  the  radiator  under  an  elec- 
Ught,  dreading  the  approach  of  lied- 


The  Crown  Prince  was  stabbed  and 
shot  In  a  railway  carriage;  he  was  killed 
while  he  was  attempting  to  cross  the 
frontier;  he  is  safe  In  Holland;  he  is 
with  the  German  army  on  the  front. 
Thus  are  we  reminded  of  the  wherea- 
bouts of  Gen.  Beauregard  as  reported  by 
telegraph  In  Vanity  Fair  of  May  4,  1861, 
"after  manner  of  daily  papers." 
I    "Havre    de    Grace,    April    26.  Gen. 
Beauregard  -was  In  Richmond  at  23  min- 
utes past  6  o'clock  yesterday,  and  will 
attack  Washington  at  once. 

"Philadelphia,  April  20.   We  learn  on 
undoubted  authority  that  Gen.  Beaure-  I 
gard  was  in  Alexandria  at  24  past  6  | 
yesterday,  reconnoltering. 

"Baltimore.   April  26.    Gen.  Beaure- 
gard was  in  Norfolk  at  25  minutes  past 
|  6  yesterday,  and  took  a  gin  cocktail  with 
several  of  the  First  Families. 
[    -Havre  de  Grace,  April  26.    I  learn 
from  a  gentleman  just  from  Mobile  that 
Gen.  Beauregard  is  on  his  way  North 
with  150,000  troops.   Gen.  Beauregard  is 
6  feet  high,  but  will  not  Join  Blower's 
•Household  Guards.'    Declines  advertis- 
ing the  Household  Journal. 
|    "Annapolis.  April  26.   Gen.  Beauregard 
I  was  discovered  In  the  White  House  rear 
yard  last  night  at  26  minutes  past  P. 
|  armed  with  three  large  howitzers  and  * 
portable  sled  stake.  He  went  away  after 
leconnoltering  protty  numerously. 

"Philadelphia,  .April  26.   I  learn  on  ex- 
cellent authority  that  Gen.  Beauregard 
was  i:i  Charleston  at  22  minutes  past  6 
yesterday,  and  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing. He  was  repairing  Fort  Sumter.  The 
people  cf  Bangor.  Me.,  and  of  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  report  that  Gen.  Beauregard  has 
lately  been  seen  prowling  around  those 
places.  I  learn  that  Gen.  Beauregard  is 
■   within  five  miles  of  Washington.  .  The 
report  In  some  of  your  contemporaries 
that  Gen.  Beauregard  ts  within  five  miles 
of  Washington  Is  utterly  without  founda- 
tion.. Sensational  dispatches  In  times  like 
these  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  | 
iThe  public  will  Invariably  find  my  dis- 
patches reliable  and  can  always  find  out 
all  about  Gen.  Beauregard  by  buying  J 
I  Vanity  Fair.  Price  6  cents." 

Chemin  des  Dames 

i  As  the  World  Wags : 
'  Apropos  of  the  discussion  In  your  col- 
umn concerning  Chemin  des  Dames,  no 
one  will  ever  understand  it  fully,  inas- 
much as  the  way  of  women  Is  past  find- 
ing out.  It  Is,  however,  quite  erroneous 
to  attempt  to  compare  "chemin,"  as  does 
the  writer  who  insists  upon— Positive, 
chemin ;  comparative,  chemise ;  super- 
lative, chemist.  This  has  no  etymologi- 
cal warrant.  But  the  name  may  be  a 
correct  translation  of  a  path  I  distinctly 
remember  in  my  childhood  marked: 
ladies'  Walk.  This  leaves  the  etymology. 
In  the  language  of  an  ex-presldent  of 
Princeton,  "stripped  of  all  they  con- 
tain, not  only,  but  even—" 
Boston.       SCHOLASTICO  S1MILIS. 


Cape  Cod  turkey,  Bombay  duck,  Welsh 
rabbit,  let  us  not  forget  that  a  Leicester 
plover  Is  a  bag-puddlng;  Norfolk  capon 
is  a  red  herring;  a  herring  is  also  called 
in  Great  Britain  Glasgow  magistrate. 
Cornish  duck,  Taunton  turkey  D.gby 
chicken.-  Billingsgate  pheasant,  Gouroclc 
hare.  Dunbar  wether.  Dr.  W.  W.  Rkcat 
quoted  in  his  English  Dictionary  Nor- 
folk haddock"  in  discussing  Welsh 
rabbit,"  a  terra  that  "many  have  turned 
Into  'rarebit'  by  Indiscreet  purism. 

Leather  and  Long  Strides 

As  the  old  song  has  it.  There's  noth- 
ing like  leather.    But  how  It  costs  to- 
day when  it  appears  In  the  form  of 
boots.    An  Englishman  that  swore  he 
would  not  be  extravagant  In  any  way 
ate  less  bread,  cut  down  coal  and  gas. 
bought  War  Loan  and  War  bonds,  cul- 
tivated  his  garden,    sifted   his  ashes. 
What  more  could  he  do?  He  lengthened 
his  stride  to  save  leather   if  the  Dady 
Chronicle  Is  to  be  believed.     He  was 
wont  to  cover  two  feet  at  a  stride.  He 
is  careful  now  that  morning,  noon  and 
night  he  clears  a  yard  and  more  at  ev- 
"ry  Lund.  'A  good  one-third  of  leather 
saved  and  much  physical  energy  devel- 
„Za  •  he  rejoices."    It  might  be  said 
short-breathed  persons,;  especially 
tnose  suffering  in  any  way  from .heart 
rouble,  -may  pwloM  t heir    d ay.  By 
i«nelhening   their   steps.       The  snort 
qulfk  stride  1.  a  delusive  waste  of  en- 
I  ergy." 


tinctured  with  German  ™vor'"s  _  "I 
tracts.  In  1918  he  looks  askance  at  De- 
bussy and  Ravel,  and  even  at  Cesar 
Franek.  and  is  loud  In  his  pra.se  of 
Mendelssohn.  Does  he  regret  his  o«n 
|  symphonic  poems?  „,„  I 

*    Rlmsky-Korsakoff's  ■  Caprice  r  Is  muj 
sic    of    a    Russian    thinking   of  Spalnl 
rather  than  living  there,  observing  the 
wild  dancing  of  the  gypsy  girls,  shout- 
ing "Ole"  in  his  delirious  joy.  There 
is  much  more  of  Spain  in  Chabr.er  s 
!"Espana."  Debussy's  "Night  in  Seville^ 
lland  "Iberia."  Laparra's  "II  Habanera 
I  There  are  a  few  glowing  pages  in  the 
!  Russian's  score;   there  are  many  that 
3re  perfunctorily  Spanish,  some  that  are 
onlv  thunderous  platitudes. 

Mr  JRabaud.  who  was  greeted  heart- 
ily b^Lthe  large  audience,  conducted  in 
a  manTVr  that  at  once  inspired  con- 
fidence in  his  ability.  He  has  dignity 
and  poise  without  being  rigid  and  aca- 
demic His  beat  is  singularly  decisive; 
his  gestures  have  interpretative  signi- 
ficance. One  might  say.  after  this  con- 
cert, that  he  takes  'a  broad  view  of  a 
composition.  catches  the  pervading 
spirit,  is  not  anxious  over  details  Ilia 
ar*  unessential.    In  nearly  every  eiap- 


S£ST%r%  thereof V>od  ncw< j  i 
without  that  sinking  of  spirits  wh.cn  Is  .  , 
B  •'subsequent  effect  of  all  fermented 

C°What''a  writer  of  advertisement,  the 
Bishop  would  be  today  I 

Mr.   Rabaud  Is  Warmly 
Greeted  by  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Symphony 


orate  composition  there  are  measures  I 
of  padding.    This  padding  may  be  so- 
norous,  euphonious;  but  it  should  not] 
be    emphasized;    otherwise  continuity 
may  be  checked   and   that   which  is 
reallv  important  lose  vital  meaning.  Mr. 
Rabaud  gave  a  sound,  impressive  read- 
ing of  the  symphony,  for  he  let  Bee- 
thoven have  his  own  way.     In  Saint- 
Saens's  symphonic  poem  he  showed  a 
fine  sense  of  proportion  and  dynamic 
contrasts.    The  interpretation  was  po- 
etic; It  was  dramatic,  not  theatrical. 
Kim'sky-Korsakoff's  music  was  strong- 
ly rhythmed.  read  with  fire  and  aban- 
don.     The   audience  was  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  concert.    The  orchestra, 
whose  performance  was  of  the  traol- 
1  tional  high  standard,  and  the  city  of 
'  Boston  may  well  plume  themselves  on 
j  having  secured  the  services  of  this  con- 
ductor. ,  . 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
to  produce  a  calm  and/  The  pr0gram  of  the  concerts  next  week 


A  Succedaneum 

If  the  worst  happens,  there  Is  a  drink 
made  of  plno  balsam.  Bishop  Berkeley 
recommended  it  long  ago.  "The  lum,- 
nous  spirit  lodged  and  detained  in  the 
native  balsam  of  pines  and  firs  is  of  a 
„,tl.re  so  mild  and  benign  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  human  constitution  as  to 
^m  without  heating,  to  cheer  but  not 
;  inebriate, 


as  follows:  Schubert's  Unfinished 
Svmphony,  Grieg's  Pianoforte  Concer- 
to (Mme.  Samaroff,  pianist),  Saint- 
Saens's  Symphony  No.  3.  with  organ 


A  National  Anthem 

"R,  C."— the  letter  was  mailed  at  East- 
ham-*ug£ests  that  "Flag  of  tho  Free" 
be  substituted  for  "Tho  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  "The  music  Is  stirring  and  ] 
easy  to  sing;  the  words  are  also  stirring 
and  full  of  patriotism." 

And  what  Is  the  music  set  to  the  stir- 
ring and  patriotic  words?  The  "bridal" 
chorus  from  "Lohengrin"! 

"Rarebit" 

Mr.  C.  F-  Danforth  writes:  "Why  not 
Welsh  rarebit  (sic),  at  least  for  the  pres- 


The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  .Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.    Mr  Hen 
ri  Rabaud  conducted  for  the  first  time 
a  svmphony  concert  in  Boston  The 
,   „-   fallows-  Beethoven, 
program  was  as  follows. 
"Eroica"  symphony;  Saint- Saens,  ihe 
i  Youth  of  Hercules";  Rimsicy-Korsakoff. 

on  the  title  page  when  h  ^ %airnseH 
the    conqueror    ha*       the  significance 
Emperor  only  enlarges  thcsign  it  c 
of  the  svmphony  in  this  week  oi  w 

hp^WSTSTU  the  sym- 
Lho,rWen,  of  «-»t-Saens  again  It 
Bhad  not  been  performed  at  these  c 
ievts  for  over  of  this 

Ihope  to  hear  the  P hacio  ^ 

composer,  a  symphonic  p» em 
Snot  been  played  since :  U89.  £acabre.. 

a-    OmphaK-    and     Dense  . « 
i  would  also  be  welcor. e.  For ^ n  m  ^ 
f  phonic  poems.  Saint-Saens  take 

Mtered  'by  his  s^e<*'   hm*nt  even  see 
it  too  senouslj ;    one  "^"j^ng  his 

him  smiling  }ro"l^%J£jm\gM  have 
own  music.  Anatole  France  rn  g  ^ 
written  tho  three  symphonic  po^  turned 
mythological  subjects  if  he  n ^  &Q 
composer.   Hercules  had  m  of 

cording  to  P«dlcus  *nvirtue.    Ten  to 
wisdom :    Pleasure  o    Vu t«e 
one,  Saint:Saens  wrote  ^e  P       .  o 

iment  of  this  «»rof  ^Himself.  "The  ap- 
in  his  cheek  saying  to  £f\.orda  of 
parition  and  the  ^u0ct;orlu„uy  for  a 
Pleasure  will  give  nu.  "i  ^h  i  must 

riotously  voluptuous  Baccha.  ale. ^  e_ 

']  ?« SMftWi*  that  moved  I 


NEWMAN  TALKS 
ON  PARIS  1918' 

}lr.  Newman  gave  the  first  of  htsl 
series  of  illustrated  traveltalks.  "War- 1 
time  Europe,"  last  night  to  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  subject  was  "Paris,  1918,'  yet  there  | 
werq  Introductory  pictures  that  were 
most  interesting,  as  the  landing  of  14,000 
American  troops  at  Brest  and  the  scenes 
of  the  review  of  40.000  on  the  great  dull 
field  near  .hat  city  before  entraining 
The  pictures  of  Paris  showed  the  daily 
street  life  of  MM.  when  the  city  was 
under  bombardment,  contrasted  with  the 
life  in  years  of  peace;  how  Pubhcfl™ 
ingst  statues,  were  protected;  what ^palns 
had  been  taken  to  preserve  the  famous 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  by  removal  to 
secret  places.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
French  in  many  ways  should  shame 
those  easy-going  careless  Americans 
that  are  now  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  | 
our  own  soldiers  for  aid  and  comfort 
until  their  return.  There  were  graphic 
representations  of  women  at  woik  m 
various  occupations,  substituting  for 
Iheir  men  called  to  the  f»nt ; .plctug. 
of  mannequins,  women  of  the  Latin 
quarter  and  Montmartre.  no  ^ng<ah,»» 
and  frivolous,  but  engaged  in  waf -  relief 
work  One  of  the  most  remarkable  set 
of  pictures  was  that  of  Paris  taken  from 
a  military  dirigible  balloon.  The  audi- 
^  which  constantly  applauded  was 


The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  does;nol 
{contain  the  word  "Holsteln"  witli  ret 
[erencs'to  a  cow,  while  -  Jersey"  IS  ad 
:  mitted. 

!   Mr.  Edmund  Gosrc  wishes  everyone  t( 
'  use'  the  old  Danish  spelling  "Sleswig.' 
not  the  German  "Sohlesxyig." 


Kings  in  Exile  ,,' 
I    William  Hohenzoller.i  was  not  the  first 
I  dethroned  monarch   to  seek   refuge  iiij 
i  Holland.  The  Elector  Palatine  iTTeder-t/ 
i  ick,  Kinj;  of  Bohemia,   banished  fromj^ 
|  hie  dominion  after  the  battle  of  the 

Weisse'  Berg,  near  Pra»ue,  in  l62°.f, 
\  found  an  asylum  with  Prime  Maurice  oft 
(|  Orange,  his  uncle,  and  lived  quietly  atK 
I  Rhenen,  where  he  could  see  a  GothioH 
i  church  with -a  famous  tower.  A  benchB 
$  on  Ihe  summit  ot  the  hill  HeimenOergB 
?  is  called  the  Koningstafel  after  him.fc 
'  Some  of  his  adventures  are  described  inW 

"Heidelberg,"    a    novel    by    O.    P.  R-r 

James,  the  James  of  the  "two  horse- 1 

men." 

Will    William    Hqhenzollem    be    the  B 
I  shabby  hero  or  the  atrocioiis  villain  of  | 
'■i  some'  novelist  to  conic'.'   Kings  of  Balkan  fc 
Estates,  living  in  Pans,  furnished  copy  f 
9  for  Alphonse.Daudel  and  Jules  I.emai-  h 
mtrc.  When  Candide  and  Martin  sat  clown 
at  table  d'hote  in  Venice  they  found  as 
companions  eix  strangers  who  had  come  I 
to  see  the  carnival  in  that  city.    To-the  I 
wonder  of  Candide  valets  addressed  the  I 
'ii  strangers  respectively  as  "sire"  or  "your  I 
\  rpajesty."    "Gentlemen,"  said  Candide,! 
'il"lhis  is  a  singular  joke.    Why  are  you  1 
lai:  kings?    I  admit  to  you  that  I  am  not  | 
I  one,  nor  Is  Martin."   Then  the  strangers  | 
!  in  turn  told  a  sad  story  of  dethrone- 1 
;  ment.  Each  one  ended  by  saying:  "And 
I  I  have  come  to  pass  the  Carnival  at 
Venice."   They  were  Achmet  III.,  Ivan 
of  Russia.  Cliaiies  Edward  of  England, 
■J  two   kings   of    Poland,   and  Theodore, 
;  King  of  Corsica.    Poor  Theodore  said: 
"I  was  called   your  majesty," -now  I  am 
'scarcely  called  'monsieur.'    I  have  or- 
idored  money  io  be  coined;  now  I  do  not 
possess  a  farthing.    I  have  had  two  scc- 
1    retaries  of  state:  now  I  have  hardly  a| 
H  valet.    I  have  seen  myself  seated  on  a  I 
throne-,  and  for  a  long  lime  I  was  on 
the  straw  In  a  London  prison.    I  aip 
afraid  of  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
here,  although  I  have  come,  a3  your 
majesties,    to    pass    the    Carnival  at 
Venice."  The  five  other  kings  Heard  this 
speech  with  noble  pity.    Each  of  them] 
gave  20  sequins  to  King  Theodore  for 
shirts  and  clothes.    Candide  gave  him 
a  diamond  worth  2000  sequins.    "Who  is, 
then,"  said  the  five  kings,  "this  simple 
person  tha^is  able  to  give  100  times  as 
much  as  any  one  of  us.  and  gives  it?/' 

William  Hohenzollern  was  more  pru- 
.dent.  He  took  with  him  trunks,  valises, 
{boxes  and  packing  cases.  He  certainly 
I  wUl'not  go  to  Venic  e  to  see  the  Carnival. 
•  Will  he  bo  permitted  to  dwell  In  his 
villa  on  the  island  of  Corfu,  the  villa 
'  built  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Aus- 
,  tria?  It  le  said  Uiat  the  first  thing  he 
Jdid  on  tnking  po.wcssion  after  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  was  to  smash  a  statue  or 
■bust  .of  Heine  placed  there.  For  Heine 
'  had  mocked  the  Hohenzollerns  in  bitter 


Some 
biunt's 


A  Simple  Breakfast 
time    ago'  we    printed  Leigh 
description  of  an  ideal  break- 
fast. Here  is  Christopher  Morley's  idea 
,  bf  the  meal.    We  quote  from  "Shandy- 
gaff": ,  ' 

'Let  there  be  hominy  and  cream,  and. 


if  possible,  brown  sugar.   There  follow 
™.Jscrambled  eggs,  shirred  to  a  lemon-yel- 
fhrllipd  bv  the  sight  of  the  wounded  ma-  j  Iow>  with  taast  sliced  in  triangles,  fres.i 
thrilled  oy  »  - -  o   ,M,n»c.Mii-Thierry.  •  „„„,it»H  h-,nrr   and  Scotch  bitter  mat 


Hnes  brought ;  in'from  Chateau-Thierry.  <lnsaUed  butter,  and  Scotch  bitter  mar- 
and  hy  the "great  spectacle    ot    the.r    malade     Let  there  be  without  fail  a 


Je  wrote  in  too ^'"V'^  when 
him  to  take  the  Par        ^ »,en  in 
RegnaiiU.  the  paintei    p.aj  H(l. 
Offenbach's  del  ghtful     l*       ^  ad 
lene."   Tltese  symp hom c  P^     e  of  any 
mlrable  if  •"Ynterilnw  translation  ot 1 
attempt    at    ^"inf*        re  „ot  too 
fabl<;   into  music  Tliej 
,' programmatic     A=  a  WO  .u  and 

^jcCUaracterizedtbyaGalliCine?  ^ 

economy 


ilBu.a    .    atosoiute  music  the> 

programmatic    A    a '  ciarity  and 

,re  characterized  bj  Gallic  j 

08iC'    Thoef  means.  "S    Marshal  Foch 


ma^h  In'Vhe^roceiton" of  July  4.  fol- 1 
lowedVy  the  aLy  nurses  with  vtews  of  I 
the    enormous    and    deeply  a^c«e" 

I  afternoon.  The  *u„£o,slng:  "Wartime 
1  will  be  even  more  engrossing.   

|  France."  . — >  ■  " f 

'  "rhe'  Schleswlg-Holsteln  question  maj 
come  up  again.   When  Artemus  Ward 
was  in  London,  writing  for  Punch  and 
heeturing  In  the  Egyptian  Hall  In  M66 
Ihe  described  his  journey  from  Liverpool 
jto  London,  "passin  the  time  very  agree- 
able in  discussin  with  a  countryman  of 
mine,  the  celebrated  Schleswlg-Holsteln 
'We  t 


J    1.11....     ■   ■  ■     -  .      .  IB 

platter  of  hot  bacon,  Curly,  juicy,  rneu 
to  the  debatable  point  where  softness  r 
is  overlaid  with  the  faintest  crepitation  I 
of  crackle,  of  crispyness.  If  hot  Virginia 
corn  pone  is  handy,  so  much  the  better. 
And  coffee,  two-thirds  hot  milk,  also  | 
with  brown  sugar.'  It  must  be  permiss- 
ible to  call  for  a  second  serving  of  the 
gcrambled  eggs;  or.  if  this  is  beyond  the 
budget,  let  there  be  a  round  of  indlgi- 
ously  grilled  kidneys,  with  mayhap  a 
sprinkle  qf  mushrooms,  grown  In  chafuy 
soli.  This  is  the  kind  of  breakfast  the> 
i,«ed  to  serve  in  Eden  before  the  fall  oi 
man  and  the  invention  of  innkeepers 
with  their  crass  formulae." 

Yet  we  prefer  Leigh  Hunt's  breakfast, 
simpler  as  it  is:  for  he  nanvd  ".some- 
thing potted."  There  is  a  vagueness  m 
this  that  is  more  appetizing  and  en- 
trancing than  any  carefully  drawn  Dili 
of  fare. 


\iaa  Ethel  narrymore ^wi.l  be  seen  at 
the    Hollis   Stic.  Theatre 

Sltc'he  t".    This  comedy  was  produced 
£  2  Queen's  Theatre. 
If,  1917.  with  Kulhe,1'1ieud'°  .^nionoll. 
dramatist's   wife.   a»    '     .carton  sail 
I  Before  the  ni-oductm.i  if  -  "  °— 


til 


before  llio  war,    but  lio  auggeeted  Unit 
his  play  might  lie  dritod  •'•the  pSXit 
S»y"  without  any  blunge,  in  the  te\t, 
!»nt  in  that  case  th#  chief  male  charac- 
ter would  bv  In  khaki.   The  first  scene 
to  In  a  lawyer' a  office,  I  ho  second  in  the 
I'alin   Court  of'  n   fashionable  London 
hotel  (dinner  ilmcl;  the-thlrd  In  a  Loh- 
flon  flat  (after  dinner);  the  fourth  In  al 
bungalow  on  the  Thames,  when  it  Mas 
remarked  that  the  comedy  might  not 
be  unlike  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy,"  be- 
cause a  duke  and  Ills  young  wife  figure' 
prominently.   Mr.   Carton  polnled  out) 
that  whereas  "Lord  and  Lady  Alary" I 
night  Justly  be  described  as  farcical: 
comedy,  "Tlie  Off  Chance"  was  a  com-l 
edy  with  an  undercurrent  of  serious  In-; 
terest.     ""I  hn_  dlffercnco  In   kind  and! 
Style,"  he  said,  "is  like  thul  which  di-  j 
Tides  Sardou's  "Nos  Jntimes"  ("Bosom 
Friends''  or  "Peell")  from  his  "Pattcs 
tie  Mouehes"    ("A    scrap   of  Paper"). 
One  of  the  characters  la  an  American, 
•who  claims  no  title,  but  for  this  he 
Hones   by  being'  a.   millionaire. A 
{manly,  tine  chivalrous  fellow,'  the  au- 
thor labels  him,"  said  the  Tmlly  Tele- 
graph, "and  ho  makes  no  secret  of  the 
lallsfactlon  he  derives  from  the  thought 
lhat,  in  view  of  the  strong  sentiment, 
Which  now  .binds  the  two  nations,  the 
English  stage  for  once  will  show  us  an 
American   by  a   type  utterly  removed 
from    thai    popularized    by  American 
crook'  plays— whoso  'heroes'  Mr.  Car- 
lton   very     happily     likens     to  Mark 
Twain's    description    of    a  particular 
■treet    as    being;    'straighter    than  a 
borksvrew.    but   not   so   straight  as'  a 
rainbow.'"     This  part  was  played  in 
London  by  Paul  Arthur,  who  was  born 
b  Albany,  X.  Y.,  the  son  of  an  Inter- 
latins  seller  of  second-hand  books. 
■  The  crook  in  the  comedy  is  an  Eng- 
lishman.    Our  old   friend  "Handsome 
Bad  '  Raines  took  the  part  of  a  baronet. 
IRThe  Dnke  mid  bis  wife  were  played  by 
Percy  Hutchison  and  Mary  CJlynne  re- 
spectively.  The  Times  began  its  review:  U 
rThe  world  of  Mr!  Carton  Is  very  much 
the  world  of  M.  Capus.   By  all  means  let 
us  ni.-iKc  the  best  of  both,  worlds.  Ton 
Won't  find  good  or  had  people  there,  only 
feood  fellows  or  b-id  losers.    The  ethical 
jcode  is  simple:  play  the  game  and  ar.y- 
Iiow,  be  cheery.     If^lnto  the  bargain, 
you  can  take  a  nana  at  ppker.  spot  a 
winner  at  Kempton,  and  talk' American 
slang,  all  shall  be  forgiven  you."  As 
for  Miss  Cornpton,-  the  mother-in-law, 
f'all  her  comrades  take  their  note  from 
•r  and  help  to  lull  you^into  the,  proper 
ood  for  the  Carton  world,  where  good 


ty 


zip. 


I  hav 


Dyycli  Theatre,  Lnndun,  on  Sunday,   Inn  : 

He,  191?.  The  cast  was  as  loiunvsrTfra. 
Hawthorn,  Ada  Kins:  Christopher  H<?W- 
. thorn.  Charles  Bibby;  Fanny  Hawthorn. 
Edyth  Coodall;  Mrs.  Jeffcote.  Daisy  Eng- 
land: Natha.ni«l  Jeffcotc.  Herb  n  lx> 
raws;  Alan  .leffcote.  J.  V.  Bryant :  Sir 
Jnmothy  Panax.  Edwin-d  Lander;  Beat- 
rice Parrar,  8ybil  Thorndik.  ;  Ada,  Hilda 
Davis.  The  pli»  was  at  the  Court  The'i- 
tre.  Ixindon.  S, »J  mjg,  when  Muriel 
-Pratt  took  the  part  of  Fanny,  and  Leon  - 
urd  Mudie  that  of  the  cad,  Alan.  It  had 
previously  been  played  in  1912  at  the 
Coronet  and  at  the  Playhouse,  when 
Leonard  Mudlo  played  Christopher.  It 
was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's.  Ijou- 
don.  September.  191B,  with  Muriel  Pratt 
as%Fannv  and  Kenneth  Kent  as  Alan. 
Another  revival  was  at  the  Court,  Lon- 
don, in  December.  1916.  with  Marie  Roy- 
ter  as  Fanny.  "Miss  Goodall  gave  us{ 
a  Fanny  with  a  way;  Mis-;  Muriel  Pratt 
made  her  a  passionate  portrait  of  un 


^Mhut  the  play  Is  typical  of 

I'eople.    1    lo  not  know   Lancashire.  I 

-  cannot  speak  aw  to  that.   Hut  as  a  play 
with  an  original  plot  and  a  very  good 

denouement  I  think  It  the  best  i  have 
seen  here  this  summer.  As  for  tlir  act- 
ing. It  Is  the  best  I  havo  seen  In  Eng- 
land.1 and  perhuiw  in  the  whole  of  Ku- 
I  rope,  excepting,  of  course,  Russia,  where 
ewe  are  accustomed  and  trained  to  aueh 
|  simple,  natural  and  real  acting.  What 
is  often  s«  distressing  In  English  acting, 
and  In  a  great  deal  .if  lhat  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  the  false  note  of  pathos  that  is 
so  often  struck.  It  leaves  the  impression 
of  something  almost  hysterical .  .  .  . 
I  went  to  see  the  play  C'llindlc  Wakes") 
with  two  Russian  friends.  We  all  sold 
after  the  :lrst  act,  'Well,  ibis  Is  Just  as 
though  the  , play  W'i<?  being  acted  in  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre.'  It  was  like  hear- 


87 


Jing  a  musical  work  performed  by  a 
[perfect  symphonic  orchestra.  It  was  not 
jthat  of  an  ordinary  play:  it  was  just  a 
perfect  orchestral  ensemble." 


rest;  but  Miss  Royters  impersonation     Among  the  questions  raised  toy  Hindie 

i-  i — .     ...  ..   ...  '  U'Wakes"  wae  one  asking  whether  an 


Is  just  a  pretty  young  mill  girl  out  'for 

a  lark.'    This  Is,  no  dofibl,  largely  what  I**'101'  or  an  aotreaa  should  refuse  to  play 


Stanley  Houghton  meant.  .Miss  Royter'si 
mill  girl  was  a  very  forgivable  one.  so 
the  audience  took  her  to  its  heart." 

An  English  company  under  the  man- 
agement of  Shuber;  and  Brady  sailed 
for  New  York  Nov.  it,  1912.  The  first 
performance  in  this  country  was  at  the 
Maxlne  Elliott  Theatre.  New  York.  Dec. 
!'.  1312.  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  Alice  O'dea.; 
Christopher  Hawthorn.  James  c.  Tay- 
lor; Fanny  Hawthorn.  Enielie  Pblini: 
Mrs.  Jeffcote.  Alice  Chapin:  Nathaniel 
Jeffcotc,  Herbert  Lomas;  Ada.  Kathleen 
MacPherson:  Alan  Jeffcote.  Roland 
Young;  Sir  Anthony  Farrar,  Charles  «F. 
Lloyd;  Beatrice  Farrar.  Dut.ic  Cohry. 
The  play  was  afterward  performed  in 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  etc. 

This  play  was  widely  discussed  In 
London  and  in  other  English  cities.  The 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  objected  to 
it.  whereupon  Miss  Horniman  rorrtSrked: 
"Oxford  is  the  home  of  lost  calls'*.  As 
a  London  suburban,  dissenting,  middle- 
class,  middlo-agcd  spinster.  I  an,  not 
annoyed.  I  am  amused  at  such  antiqui- 
ties which  still  persist  at  Oxford.  It 


part,  with  wliosc  moral  character  he  ; 
or  she  has  no  sympathy,  and  how  far 
such  a  pei  formance  may  affect  his  or 
hor  own  character?"  This  reminds  us 
of  a  speech  made  by  a  woman,  a  crust- 
ed Boetoniaa,  who  sat  behind  us  at  a. 
performance  of  "Carmen."  when  Mme. 
Calve  visited  Boston  the  first  time.  "No; 
I  Should  not  like  to  meet  her.  Any  one 
that  Can  act  like  that  must  be  a  disrep- 
utable person."  And  did  not  the  lead- 
ing actors  in  Jules  Laforgue'a  "Hamlet" 
refuse  to  take  the  parts  of  the  king  and  ; 
queen  In  the  play  before  Hamlet's  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  they  never  acted 
anything  hut  sympathetic  characters? ' 
Miss  Coodall  wrote  an  excellent  letter' 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "The  public 
fine  only  just  beginning  to  learn  to  dls-w 
sociate  the  actress  from  the  part  she 
plays.  They  have  "hod  to  learn  to  do  this 
In  the  ease  of  players  in  a  repertory 
ce-rnpany,  because  they  see  the  same 
actress  play  a  passionate,  ill-governed, 
sordid,  selfish  and  brutal  woman  like 
Blanche  in  'Widowers'  Houses'  one  week 
and  the  gentle  Candida  the  next  week. 
The  way  in  which  the  members  of  an  1 


be  most  unreasonable  to  demand1"]  audience  associate  the  actress  with  her  I 

part  hais  been  suriously  exemplfied  In 


Ifntmor  and  sportsmanship  are  the  card 
pal  virtuos  and  your  austere  precision 
Woulti  i.e  a  tiresome  intruder.  He  did 
not  intrude  at  the  Queen's  last  night. 
It  was  an  evening  of  Renanism  In  prac- 
tice."' When  Miss  Barryniore  produced 
the  comedy  a  I  the  Empire  Theatre,  New 
Ynit.,  Feb.  14  !."1S.  Cyril  Keightley  took 

fl   t  of  the  Duke  and  Eva  Le  Gal- 

Hmia  tiiat  of  the  Duchess.  Edward 
BiTitry  played  Major  Bagleigh  and  John 
Cope,  the  American.  Bayne.  The  part 
at  the  dancer  was  taken  by  Marcelle 

JRCU:  Jlllon. 

I  Mr.  Jewett  will  bring  out  .tomorrow  at 
fthe  Copley  Theatre  a  remarkable  play. 
1'Hiiidlc  Wakes."  by  the  late  Stanley 
feoughtoii  Lct.no  one  think  that  Hln-J 
file  Is  the  name  of  a  young  woman  and 
the  play  nun,  therefore,  be  classed  with' 

lodroom   comedies  of   which  we  have  ' 
liad  a  surfeit.  Hindi.-  is  a  village  in  Lan- 
■ashlre.    Wake  here  means  an  annual 
festival  and  holiday*,  a  fair  held  at  such 
ft  time.    "The  annual  fair  held  in  Lanca- 
shire   towns    and    villages  are  called 
|,\  akes.  The  towns  are  in  a  state  of  fes- 
tivity approaching,  in  some  degree,  the 
larnlvals  of  continental  towns.  All  work- 
lops  and  mills  are  closed;  and  those 
orking  people  whoso  means  are  ade- 
uite  for  the  purpose,  pay  visits  to  sea-  . 
orts  and   places  of  amusement,  etc.  1 
hose  who  remain  In  the  towns  and  ,vll- 
ges  frequent  the  fairs,  theatres,  etc."  'i 
ccordlng  ,to  one  writer,  the  wakes  are 
nerally  held  on  or  about  the  Saint's 
ny  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
id  in  the  fall.   "The  w"akes  are  one  of 
le  grand  events  of  the  year  from  which 
sites  are  often  reckoned;  and  it  is  cus- 
>mary  for  friends  from  a  distance  to 
isct  each  other  during   Wakes  week'  [ 
ave  very  often  heard  people  lamenting 
lat  the  wakeses  are  beginning,  all  it  Is  a  i 
pun  indication  lhat  winter  is  not  far  off 
»  »  *  It  Is  or  was  the  custom  for  farm- 
house servants  to  be  rehired  in  Mobber- 
ley  at  theK\vakes,  though  they  dlff  not 
n-.tuall.v  change  their  places  till  Christ- 
mas" But  In  .South  Cheshire  two  wakes 
uerc  lipid  much  earlier  than  .fall.  At 
Wyl'unbury  wakes,  held  at  the  begin- ' 
ning  of  March,  tig  pies  are  eaten.  At 
YVi  .  nbury  wakes,  early  apples  are  ripe. 
\\  ak"  beef  was  "a  source  of  pride  for 
which  men  would  save  first  and  pinch 
afterward.  A  well-spiced  prepared  round 
of  w  nkc-beei"  was  not  to  be  despised  " 
Wake-cako  occurs  in  the  phrase. 
phort  us  Marchlngton  wake-cake,"  used 
,  ;    a    woman's    temper.  Wake-clubs- 
■  -(•lulls  ;ii  workshops  and  mills,  whose- 
\.  vokly   contributions   are   made  to  a 
I  ml,  which  is  riis^jursed  at  the  aunual 
lioliday  or  waken,  chiefly  for  the  uur- 
a  \isit  to  some  watering  place 
viso  known  as  golng-off  clubs." 


will 

that  a  man  with  such  a  position  should 
know  anything  of  workaday  life.  Let  us 
pray  for  him— he  needs  It."       .-  ., 

It  would  be  easy  to  till  this  page  with 
letters  and  comments  inspired  by  the 
performances.  Mr.  Houghton  said  in  a 
short  leUer:  "Mx.  aim  was  not  to  ex- 
press any  'point  of  view'  whatever,  but 
to  present  life  as  1  saw  it.  X  <2o  not 
think  that  It  is  the  business  of  a  play- 
wright to  subject  his  audience  to  moral 
or  philosophical  exercises.  'Hindle 
Wakes,"  .at  least,  was  designed  purely 
as  an  entertainment." 

Miss  Horniman  said  of  the  play:  ".Mr. 
Houghton  .",eiu  it  in  lo  me.  I  am  used  to 
him'  sending  in  plays,  and  to  hundreds 
of  other  yotui«  men  and  women.  Intro- 
ductions and  recommendations  make  no 
difference  to  me,  and  a  play  sent  In  by 
an  actor  or  aetross*ias-less  chance  than 
any  other,  because  the  author  in  that 
case  would  naturally  want  the  centre  of 
the  stage  and  all  the  limelight.   In  my 
theatre  I  have  a  very  holy  motto.  It 
runs:  In  this  building  the  author  is  top 
dog  .  .  .  just  because  the  decent  folk 
in   'Hindle  Wakes'   take  life  seriously, 
and  not  with  a  giggle,  these  people,  who 
enjoy  the  plays  that  are  permeated  by 
horse  laughter  from  the  audience,  seem 
to  be  a  little  shocke.1.  They  appear  sur- ! 
prised   to   hear  the  facts  of  real  life  { 
.spoken  on  the  stage  in  the  way  in  which 
(hey  are  referred  to  in  normal  house-1 
holds."    And  then  Miss  Horniman  told 
why  she  was  not  an  advocate  of  the  re-{ 
vlval  of  what  are  called  stock  companies. ' 
She  found  actors  and  actresses'  Tor  her  J 
repertory  theatre  in  Manchester  every-' 
where.    "There   is  endless  talent.    All  { 
they  want  is  a  chance  to  learn  to  act.  I; 
But  actors  themselves  should  toe  pro- 
tected  from  the  'stars'  and  from  the, 
amateurs  'who  come  from  drawing  rooms, 
and  elsewhere,  and  look  very  charming.' 
but  cannot  act." 

The  leading  dramatic  critics  of  Lon- 
don were  loud  fn  praise  of  this  play. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  in  July.  1912: 
"It  is  sound,  honest  work,  full  of  vital- 
ity and  interest,  very  different  from  the 
wearisome   cleverness   that  stuffs  and, 
stifles  the  life  of  the  theatre  on  every 
side."  The  Times  said  apropos  of  the 
revival  in  1910:    "It  will  be  welcome  Lo 
the  playgoer  who  does  not  mind  an  en- 
tertainment   which    makes    him  think, 
both  during  and  after  its  presentation. 
For  Mr.  Houghton's  play,  with  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  rugged  Lancashire  life  and1 
character,  grips  lhe  attention  from  start' 
to  finish,  despite  its  defects— and  we  still 
fail  to  understand  why  either  his  fiancee 
or  Fanny,  the  mill-glii,   should  have 
worried  in  the  leafct  about  such  an  im- 
possible  person    as   Alan.  Doubtless, 
wever,  Mr.  Houghton  cut  his  hero  lo 
his  contention    that    while  Alan' 
girt  pass  for  the  companion    of    a.  < 
week-end  frolic,  as  a  life  partner  he 
would  be  unbearable,  and  certainly,  from  '  - 
that  point  of  \  iew,  one's  sympathies  are  ' 
wholly  with  Fanny  in  her  struggle  with  ' 
conventional  morality." 

Even  Michael  Lrklardopulos.  the  seere 
tary  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  visltin 
London  Iff  1912,  after  saying  that  Lord 
Dunsany  had  struck  a  new  note  in  mod. 
em  dramatic  literature,  was  plfease 
the  "uncoti  ventio.i'ality"  of  "t] 
Wakes."   "In  England  the  greaterf 
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my  own  case.    Several  of  my  friends 
have  overheard  people  in  Manchester,  ' 
discussing  me  in  relation  to  my  perform- 
ance of  Blanche,  say:  'Eh.  she  must  be 
like  it.  off  the  stage  or  she  could  not 
play  it  on.'  And,  once,  a  man  exclaimed: 
'Heaven  defend  me' from  marrying  such 
a  woman:'    Even  In  London  the  same 
thing  has  happened  over  and  over  again.  , 
and  a  lady,  a  friend  of  Miss  Horniman.  ; 
who  sat  in  her  box  and  saw  'Widowers'  ' 
Houses'  at  the  Coronet,  asked  herbreath- 
lessly  at  the  end  of  the  perfornMtnce  If 
I  were  'really  like  that  off  the  stage.' 
Such  things  seem  incredible;  but  they 
happen,  like  Wo  many  other  things  which 
are  difficult  of  belief." 

"Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
effect  of  the  part  in  Its  power  of  in- 
fluencing' the  actress's  private  life  rt 
takes  my  breath  away  to  think  that 
people  should  exist  who  can  imagine 
such  a  thing  possible.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  playing  of  any  part  can  affect 
in  the  least  degree  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  plays  it.  Of  course,  the; 
first  qualification  for  acting  a  part  is 
that  the  actor  must  either  have,  or 
inust  painfully  acquire,  the  understand- 
ing' of  such  emotions  as  the  part  de- 
mands. In  proportion  as  the  actor 
learns  to  understand  the  feelings  and 
ideas  of  One  character  after  another 
his  understanding  must  grow  and  be- 
come more,  acute,  as  every  other  fac- 
ulty improves  by  practice.  T'nderstand-  ' 
ing  is  the  thing'which  matters  most.  It  , 
seems  to  me  as  futile  for  anyone  to  think 
that  I  could  4ie  influenced  into  imitating 
Fanny  by  playing  the  part  as  It  would 
be  to*  suppose  that,  because  during  his 
career  on  the  stage  Sir  Henry  Irving 
played  characters  like  Macbeth,  lago, 
Louis  XT.,  and  others,  who  committed 
murder  after  murder,  he  should  want  to* 
kill  people  in  private  life.  And,  as  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  lhat  the  ac- 
tor's character  may  likewise  be  dete- 
riorated by  playing  the  part  Of  an  im- 
moral man,  it  is  a  sad  thought  that), 
Miss  Saville.  who  plays  the  good  girl  in 
•Hindle  Wakes,'  may  be  growing  daily  , 
belter  ar.d  better,  while  poor  Mr.  Bry-  , 
ant  and  I  may  be  growing  daily  worse 
and  worse!  Whether'Fanny  was,  in  my 
own  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  is  a  little 
secret  tTiat  I  shall  keep  all  to  myself: 
but  certainly  the  creation  and  playing 
of  the  part  has  not  alt'ected  my  ideas  pr 
myself  either  way,  and  I  have  been  not 
a  little  amused  by  the  discussion." 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Players, 

Music  ant!  Musicians 

The  idea  of  the  National    (British)  t 
Dramatic  War  Film  was  conceived  by 
the  prime  minister,  who  requested  Hall 
Caine  to  write  tiie  story.  Sir  Hall- talked 
about  the  production  at  a  meeting  of  the 


American  Luncheon  Club  in  London  ci 
Oet.  16,  the  story  of  the  film,  of  which 
some  portions  were  exhibited.  "The  im- 
portant work  of  producing  or  giving 
birth  to  it  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Bp  i  "n.  who  had  been  assisted  by  Brit- 
ish actors  and  actresses  of  high  distinc- 
tion— Miss  Marie  Lohr,  who  stood  In  the 
film  as  In  life  for  the  highest  type  of 
British  womanhood  ;  Miss  Jose  Collins. 
whc>  represented  the  brave  British  work- 


the  victims  of  the  l.asir  .f 
lered  by  the  war:  Miss  Bite) 
depleted  w'th  matchless" _to 
Vteuutlful  story  of  moth 
mother     beraavemeiit  ;  Mi 
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Lang,  who  gave  a  portrait  of  what  was 

finest  in  British  manhood  ;  Mr.  Bertram 
Wallis.  who  stood  for  the  worklngman  ; 
Mr.  James  Carew,  who  had  the  unwel- 
come task  of  depicting  the  best  and 
worst  types  of  the  German  soldier  ;  and 
many  others.  Some  of  his  fellow-authors 
hud  helped  In  the  scenario,  and  If  he  did 
not  mention  them  by  name  it  was  be- 
cause he  hesitated  to  make  them  respon- 
sible for  a  worlJ^which  they  did  not  con- 
trol. He  might  say,  however,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  and' Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling had  given  them  songs,  and  that  Sir 
Edward  Elgar.  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, Sir  Frederic  Cowen  and  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald  were  setting  them  to  music.  Then, 
as  the  cinema  was  half-sister  to  the  art 
of  painting,  Sir  Luke  Flldcs  was  helping 
them  t&  realize  afresh  the  poignant 
pathos  of  the  workman's  home.  One  of 
the  chief  things  he  had  tried  to  do  in 
the  film  was  to  bring  the  war  nearer  to 
the  home  of  the  workingman,  and  to  ask 
him  what  he  would  do  if  the  war  came 
to  England.  When  the  workingman  real- 
ized that  ho  was  fighting  for  his  home 
there  would  be  fewer  strikes  .until  the 
war  was  over.  Another  thing  thej  had 
tried  to  do  was  to  3how  the  differing 
effects  of  the  two  great  spirit-forces 
which  were  contending'  for  allegiance — 
war  and  peace,  Kaiser  and  Christ.  They 
did  not  in  ihe  least  fear  lhat  their  film 
j  would  be  superannuated  by  lhe  events 
of  the  last  fortnight.  "Whether  peace 
I  came  soon  or  late  the  lessons  they  had 
{  tried  to  teach  could  hardly  ever  be  un- 
timely." 

In  a  new  romantic  drama.  "His  Royal 
Happiness."  announced  for  production 
at  Eastbourne  (Eng.)  Nov.  4,  the  hero, 
a  young  prince,  goes  to  the  Adirondack^ 
for  his  health.  ."He  break3  his  journey 
at  Washington.  There  he  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  an  ex-President's 
charming  daughter,  to  whom,  when  at 
length  he  moves  on  to  his  final  destina- 
tion, is  assigned  the  welcome  task  of  ac-  • 
companying  him  as  nurse."  Where  did 
the  prince  come  from  to  h/eak  his  jour- 

■£  ney  to  the  Adirondacks  at'  Washington? 

v  The  play  should  surely  be  brought  to 

T  Boston. 

1    At  the  "Old  Vic"  Centenary.  Oct.  25, 
]  there  was  a  revue  of  the  work  done  at 
that  famous  theatre.  "It  opens  with"  a 
fragment  from  one  of  those  lurid  melo-i 
dramas  that  were  in  days  gone  by  the 
J  joy  of  transpontine  audiences,  namely,: 
'  Scene  3  of  Act  III.  of  that  once  popular 
drama,  'Simon  Lee,  or  the  Murder  of 
j  Five  Fields  Copse.'  The  action  is  laid  in 
?  the  cell  of  a  condemned   felon  whose, 
\  family  assemble  to  bid  him  farewell,  the 
J  climax  being  reached  by  the  death  of: 
J  the  heroic  wife  just  as  the  announce-; 
\1  ment  of  her  husband's  pardon  is  made." 
j     Charles  Frederick  Carlson  of  Chicago 
1  has  set  music  for  solo  voices,  piano  and 
i  string  quartet  Or  organ  or  full  chorus 
and    orchestra   to   Tennyson's  "Enoch 
Arden."    "It  is  a  music  drama  without 
scenery,  costumes  or  action,  and  yet  is, 
given  in  so  complete  a  manner  that  the 
audience    cannot    fail    to    picture  tho, 
scenes,  conditions  and  actions  as  they 
are  fe'ven  .  by  the  'narrator'  and  each 
character  as  they  come  in  the  story. 
The  work  will  consist  of  over  200  printed 
pases  and  will  take  a  whole  evening 
lor  rendition."  We  shall  never  forget 
Mr.  Bispham  reciting  Tennyson's  poem 
to  Richard  Strauss's  piano  music  played 
by  the  composer.   We  see  Mr.  Bispham 
now  digging  his  nails  into  the  grand 
piano  as  he  was    describing  Enoch's 
agony. 

In  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  London,  a  good 


copy  of  Shakespeare's  "Tragedle  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Torko"  , "Henry  VI.") 
£1600  and  a  fine  copy  of  "Hamlet" 
(ISO")  "of  which  only  two  inferior  cop- 
ies have  been  sold  during  the  last  IS 
years,  were  put  up  at  auction. 

The  1090th  performance  of  "Chu  Chin 
Chow"  took  place  at  His  Majesty's. 
London,  on  Ocl.  29.  It  is  said  that  O.- ca 
Asche  will  write  and  produce  a  neyc 
I  day  for  Messrs.  Grossmith  and  LaJurn- 
lard  when  they  tako  possession  of  that 
theatre. 

Two  "Indian  Da:ices"  by  Charles  s. 
Skilton  were  performed  at  a  promenade 
concert,  London,  on  Oct.  IT.  Mr.  Skilton 
was  born  at  Northampton,  M  iss.  \ 
Vale  graduate,  he  is  now  professor  o 
organ,  theory  and  the  history  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Tii 
dances— Deer  Dance  tRogue  River,  Ore- 
gon)  and  War  Dance  (Cheyenne)  wen 
first  composed  for  string  quartet.  Mr. 
Skilton  scored  them  for  orchestra  In 
1916  al  Peterboro.  N.  H.  They  were 
played  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
\  orchestra  in  October  of  that  year,  ana 
by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  the  8th  of 
this  month.  The  London  Daily  Tele- 
|  graph  said  that  the  themes  are  In  con- 
trasting moods  of  the  grave  and  gay,, 
the  former  suggested  by  a  characteristic 
melody  of  quiet,  wistful  charm,  ar.d  the 
latter  by  dances  of  which  the  rhythm  Is 
at  once  energetic  and  Insistent.  "The 
composer  makes  no  attempt  to  over' 
elaborate  his  sub.'ect  uv.tter  and  has 
been  content  to  set  the  two  numbers  In 
a  simple,  bo.it  shapely,  orchestral  garb. 
His  work  was  very  weU  received." 
Joseph     Speaight's    "orchestral  tone 
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London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"Measuro  for  Measure"  has  been  re 
vived  in.  London.  The  last  revival  o 
that  play  in  Ixindon  was  at  the  Adelph 
March,  190ti.  with  Aliss  Lily  Brayton  ai 
Isabella.  In  his  preface  to  the  Adelph 
acting  edition  Mr.  Stuart  pointed  ou 
that  "Measure  for  Measure"  wa. 
"played  in  America,  in  Germany,  ic 
Holland,  but  in  Shakespeare's  Ow: 
country  it  had  then  been  almost  entirel} 
neglected  for  nearly  a  generation." 

I  met  a  manager  this  week  in  a  great 
btntc  of  excitement  over  an  anxlou 
search  for  "tall  girls',  divinely  fair,"  ac 
cording  to  Instructions  of  the  costume 
designer  of  his  new  production.  ]  won- 
der docs  this  mean  the  decline  of  the 
Rapper?  She  has' had  everything  her  owr 
way  for  some  years,  and  now,  owing  to 
fashion's  change,  the  tall  girls  are  com- 
ing into  their  own  again.  I  cannot  think 
where  they  have  beer,  hidden  all  these 
vears.  The  flappers,  or  "ponies."  as  the 
Americans  call  them,  were  originally  in- 
troduced as  an  fin!  tu  perspective  by  an 

•Jtiiterprising  manager,  and  as  they 
so)  who.  some  years  ago.  wro.e  a  •  „  „,  on  ond  ,verr  ln  the  nature  of  a 
opera  to  prove  his  pc  tne0^1  ,aSnovelty,  wer<}  immediately  copied  by  ev- 

yy  other  r.anager.  enterprising  or  oth- 
erwise, which  Is  often  the  case  ln  the- 
atre productions.— The  Stage. 

When  Iho  Toft  bust  of  Irving  was  put 
up  at  auction,  the  .knife  that  Edmund 
Kean  u^cd  when  he  played  iShyloek  too* 
the  place  "of  the  auctioneer's  liammer. 
ThUi'ktiife  was  sold  ut  the  Irving  sale 
'  on  ©ec.  14,  ISKKi.  An  old  Dutch  inscrip- 
lion,  "D?  honing  is  zoct  mar  die  by« 
steekt"  ("honey  is  sweet,  but  the  baa 
.-tings".!.  The  question  was  recently 
raised  whether  this  luufe  l  ad  really 
been  Kean's.  Bram  r-toker's  "Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Kerry  Irving"  waa 
brought  in  evldoi'c.'.  "living  loved  ev- 
ery thing  that  had  belongid  to  Edmund 
Kean,  whom  he  always  upheld  to  he  tho 


llriou.s  variety,  nor  Is  there,  much  dlg- 
^Uty  and  repose  In  his  sorrow." 

Thirty  years  or  so  ago  the  late  Kben- 
czer  Prout  warned  an  unsophisticated* 
pupil  against  the  danger  of  trusting  tog 
the  light  of  nature  on  the  ground  that  1 
was  but  a   lurthing  rushlight  at  best 
Every  amateur,  however,  is  not  happj 
In  the  counsels  of  so  wise  a  guide  as 
this  lady  was.  and  amateurs  of  musl 
teem  particularly  prone  to  cherish  the 
delusion  that  a  song  or  a  piano  piece 
can  be  produced  by  inventing  a  melody 
of  doubtful  originality  and  accompany 
In;;  it  with  a  few  chords  experimentally 
chosen— one  suspects— at  the.  piano.  This 
at  least  is  the  impression  left  on  an 
unbiased  mind  by  an  inspection  of  the 
latent  publications  of  Messrs.  Kscott  & 
\Co.    And  mote's  the  pity,  because  it  is 
'quite  clear  that  many  of  the  composers 
-Who- have  rushed  somewhat  prematurely 
Into  print  are  by  no  moans  destitute  of 
Imagination.    What  they  need  Is  study— 
above  all  of  the  art  of  modulation.  But 
/they  don't  realize  it.  being  in  the  rosi- 
"'tton  of  a  certain  youthfid  cleric  (a  genu- 
ine case)  who.  some  years  ago.  wrote 
whole  opera  to  prove  his  pet  theory  th 
the  discipline  of  harmony,  co jnterpoin 
find  the  like  would  "cramp  his  inuividu 
allty."    Naturally,  he  failed  to  prov 
his  thesis,   which  remains  unsui.stanti 
ated  by  most  of.  the  numbers  now  unde 
tiotice.— London  Dn#'  Telegraph 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  is  completing  a 
volume  of  reminiscences. 

The  Eton  College  Chronicle  publisher 
this  note  about  the  school  career  of  th< 
late  Sir  Hubert  Parry:  "Not  only  wa.'  I 
he  keeper  of  tho  field  and  second  keepet  K 
of  the  wall,  but  lie  captained  Evans's*' 
l   HotibC  XI.  in  1*6*.  when  in  three  drawi  , 
matches  Warre's  failed  to  take  the  cur 
from  them,  though  he  was  carried  off  tlr|  * 
field  on  a  stretcher  and  straw  had  to  b< 
'  laid  down  i:i  Keato's  lane>  It  is  also  sair> 
that  In  another  natch.,  with  a  broker '1 
lollar-bone,  he  tied  down  his  left  ami 
and  played  on   .   .   .   One  of  his  fagsj 
Herbert  (now  Lord)  Gladstone,  writes! 
"My  first  fag-master  was  Hubert  Parry  jj 
we  small  boys  worshipped  him.  for  nol 
only  had  he  the  oest  de33rved  reputation! 
for  kindness,   but  he   was  a  beautiful! 
football  player,  and  the  sound  of  hisi 
voice  and  piano  in  the  dawning  days  of 
his  musical  fame  was  something  to  re- 
member:'we  did  not  unl?rstand  what  at 
bachelor  of  music  was.  but  we  knew  ii| 
was  a  great  honor  in  the  House. 

Or.    Easi.jleU   Hull   In   "Larger  and 
Smaller  Pi.irofort  •  Works  of  Cyril  Scott" 
■  speaks  of  "the  adumbration  of  that  phe- 
nomenon which  Caiprnf-r   -alls  'Cosmic 
■   Conciseness"  also  of  "the  same  mole— 
.  tilar  atmospheric  festive  feeling  which 
wi  feel  in  Debussy's  'Fetes.'  " 

Haydn  Wood's  orchestral  variations 
on  "If  You  Want  to  Know  the  Time  Ask 
a  Policeman"  was  performed  in  London 
Oct  19  "No  doubt  there  are  people  who 
will  consider  such  a  subject  unworthy 
'  of  serious  treatment;  hut  they  do  not 
go  to  ballad  concerts.  Those  who  do  are 
not  likelv  to  quarrel  with  the  theme, 
though  they  may.  perhaps,  wish  It  had 
been  handled  In  a  more  frivolous  man- 
:.'  nor.  It  is  true  that  in  one  variation 
there  are  wood-wind  effects  calculated 
to  cause  a  smile  or  two.  a:i*  true,  too, 
that  most  of  the  work  is  gay  and  bright. 
But  the  finale  is  a  trifle  pompous,  and 
appears  to  have  an  emotional  slgnifl 


atest  of  British  actors.  He  had  quite 
collection  of  thing?  which  had  been 
i!  In  addition  to  a  purse  ( found  in 
an's  pocket  after  his  death),  he  had 
malacca  cano  that  had  come  from 
rricl:  to  Kean  :  the  knife  which  Kean 
re  as  Shylock;  the  cord  arid  sandals 
>rn  by  him  as  Lucius  Brutus;  a  j..o'.d 
?dal  presented  to  hhn  in  1S27 :  hla 
chard  HI.  sword  and  boots,  and  the  , 
asslan  dagger  presented  to  him  by  I, Variations^ In teres tin 


HOFMANN  HOLD 
TO  OLD  MASTERS 

By  PRILIP  HALE 
Josef  Hofmaiin.  pianist.  gavi  a  re- 
cital in  Symphony  Hall  yosterdar  after- 
noon. There  was  a  lar^c  arid  rvarmly 
applausive  audience.  The  progf.m  as 
nnonunced  was  as  follows:  Handel, 
Variations  in  D  minor;  Scarlatti.  Pas- 
toraloand  Caprlodo;  Beethoven.  Sonata 
in  A  major,  op.  101;  Chopin.  Polonaise  in 
;  F  sharp  minor,  Two  Nocturnes,  Valsc 
in  E  fiat  major.  Scherzo  in  B  Hat  minor; 
Stojowslii.  Orientate;  Rubinstein,  Melo- 
die  In  F  major;  Moszkowsky,  La 
I.ongleusc;  Liszt,  nhapsody,  No.  12. 

A  Roman  gentleman  In  the  days  when 
stoicism  was  held  to  be  the  crowning 
virtue  slew  himself  and  left  this  written 
Information  concerning  the  cause:  "I 
uirn  tired  of  doing  the  same  things."! 
1' Today   even    the    most   hardened  and 
stoical    frequenter   of   concerts  might 
l>  well  cry  out:    "I  am  tired  of  hearing 
<  the  same  piano  pieces."  though  he  might) 
not  have  the  courage  of  the  ancient 
Roman  In  putting  an  end  effectively  to 
his  boredom. 

The  more  celebrated  the  piantft,  the 
greater  hie  obligation  to  the  applauding 
public.  Mr.  Hofmann.  like  Mr.  Pade- 
rewskl,  is  unwilling  to  learn  modern 
j  compositions.  Perhaps  he  does  not  like 
the  piano  pieces  of  Debussy.  Ravel,  del 
Severac  and  other  Frenchmen;  of  Scri-' 
,  abln  and  other  Russians;  of  Cyril.  Scott 
and  other  ultra-modern  composers, 
i  among  them  Spaniards,  native,  and 
Frenchified.  Perhaps  he  does  not  wish 
to>  experiment  o«  the  public;  but  the 
public  would  accept  from  him.  compara- 
tively or  wholly  unfamiliar  works. 
Pianists  of  less  technical  proficiency 
often  give  pleasure  by  the  introduction 
of  novel  modern  compolstions.  Al- 
though there  may  be  In  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  the  suspicion  that  the  pianist 
does  not  do  the  composer  full  Justice, 
yet  the  hearer,  unless  the  pianist  be| 
whollv  impotent,  gains  some  idea  Of 
the  music.  Mr.  Hofmann's  authority 
would  impose  this  music  on  tho  public! 
Not  even  he  could  make  Handel'a 
and    while  he 


Lord  .Byron." 

"Discerning  singers"  are  advised  by 
Che  London  Daily  Telegraph  to  look  at 
Brevillc-Smith's  ballad.  "The  Witch  of 
Bowden,"  also  Herbert  Crimp's  "Gipsy 
Wife,"  "laudably  free  from  stock 
phrases  and  trite  harmonic  effects," 
Horace  Clulo>v's  "Down  Devon  Way." 
ana  Eric  Coa tea's  "Sally  and  I  and  the 
Daylight."  The  publishers  arc  Keith, 
I'rowse  &  Co. 

Frederick  Detius's  new  work  an- 
nounced early  last  month  for  perform- 
ance at  a  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Con- 
cert Is  an  orchestral  ballad,  "Once  Upon 
a  Time."  "It  Is  based  upon  Ashbjorn- 
getfs  Kventyr,  Norwegian  folk  lore, 
gathered  by  Ashbjornsen  from  the. 
peasants.  There  arc  tales  of  the  mar- 
vellous'about  trolls  and  dwarfts.  giants 
and  bewitched  princesses,  the  last  al- 
ways rescued  at  the  psychological  -mo- 
ment by  some  humble  peasant  boy  who 
lives  happily  ever  alter  with  the  rescued 
I  princess.     Of  course  it   is  the  human 


appears  to  have  an  emotions  slgmfl-  I  .ft  ll|al  has  upp,jaied  to  the  compose 
cance  to  which  the  clue  is  undlscovcra-  i  g<>  ^..^  pj.pei.t  „  Ral,dy  •portrait'  < 
ble."  Lovely  Woman,  a  tawdry  you;h  and  all 

I  tho  rest  of 


Apropos  of  Scriabin's  "Prometheus,' 
performed  at  a  promenade  concert,  Lon- 
don, on  Oct.   15.   the   Dally  Telegraph 
said:     "Very    rarely    have    we  seen 
Queen's  Hall   so  closely  packed.  And 
What  did  the  huge  audience  really  think 
of  niusl  •  so  extraordinary  in  conception 
and   in  the  means  whereby   the  com- 
poser sought  to  express  his  theosophic 
Ideas?    U  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  comprehended  the  truo  inwardness 
of  u  score  the  baffling  strangeness  of 
which  places  it  ln  a  category  by  itself— 
a  tlvng  utterly  removed  even  from  the 
most   complex   of    modern  orchestral 
works     V  work,  then,  to  be  judged  even 
on  a  further  hearing,  by  no  accepted 
standard,   or   canons    of  art;   yet  one. 
Withal,  containing  passages  of  absorb- 
ing Interest,  even  though  the  impres- 
sion it  leaves  on  the  whole  is  that  the 
I  composer  tried  to  make, it  the  vehicle  of 
thought-    which   it    is   beyond  music's 
rowers  io  utter  convincingly-    But  the 


gave  a  thoughtful  and  noble  perfor- 
mance of  the  sonata,  the  sonata  with 
the  exception  of  the  opening  measure* 
and  the  Adagio  is  not  by  Beethoven  at 
his  full  height.  The  pieces  by  Scarlatti 
were  deftly  played,  so  clearly,  so  ele- 
gantly that  the  performance  would  have 
pleased  Handel's  rival  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. Mr.  Hofmann  is  not  first  of  all 
a  colorist.  When  he  played  the  polo- 
naise he  evidently  was  obsessed  by  the 
thought  of  what  is  known  In  these  days 
of  crashing  interpretations  as  "the 
greater  Chopin."  As  If  Chopin  were  not 
so  great  in  his  Preludes  and  Mazurkas 
as  when  ho  wrote  In  the  scherzo  form 
or  invented  a  fiery  polonaise. 

Mr  Hofmann's  interpretation  of  Cho- 
pin   is     frankly    objective;  Chopin's 
music  for  the  most  part  is  subjective 
not  to  be  thundered  in  a  huge  hall,  not 
In  more  delicate  pages  to  be  dissected 
or  treated  in  a  coolly  analytical  man- 
ner. Mr.  Hofmann's  playing  is  cerebral 
not  emotional.    It  abounds  in  carefully 
thought-out  contrasts;  not  in  tints  arid 
demi-tlnts.     The    hearer    admires  the 
1  technical  display,  respects  the  musically 
1  intellectual  acumen  shown,  but  he  is  as 
:  cool  during  the  concert  as  «he  pianist 
himself  ;  the  head  approves    the  heart 
ii  untouched;  he  does  not  forget  for  a 
moment  the  routine  of  dally  life;  the 
music  as  played  neither  stirs  the  soul, 
induces  meditation,  nor  leads  the  hearer 
Into  another  land,  a  delectable  region.  | 
though  It  may  be.  only  Illusion.;  the  mtr- 
»ge  of  an  afternoon.  B 
riHcise   .  The  concert  next  Sunday  will  be (K'\;  "" 
there    |v  Miss  Rosita    Renard,    pianist,  and 
"It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  ,fe  a  hT lust 

by  absenting  themselves  they  are  help-   ™" yj^e  /n  Ncw  York.  Nov.  10.  will 
lng  to  lower  the  standard    Nor  will  I   W«™nce  ,„  Boston.  I 


What  is  wrung  with  tho.  stage'.'    I  >na 
A  venerable  question  Is  asked  once  more 
by  Christopher  St.  John  In  the  Catholic 
Citizen.  The  clever  lady  who  writes  un- 
der this  pen-name,  and  gives  us  from 
time  to  time  adaptations  of  morbid  con- 
tinental plays,  thinks  that  tho  stage  is 
too  frivolous  anyhow.    But  che  blame* 
I  severely   the  supercilious  intelligentsia 
f  who  never  enter  a  theatre,  yet  criticise 
!  severely  the  class  of  play  seen 


•  exempt  from  blame  the  virtuous  peopi 
who  complain  of  the  theatre's  low  moral- 
ity, and  also  stay  away  from  it.'  In 
particular  I  accuse  the  whole  natloa 
which  dojs  njt  insist  on  its  represent- 
atives making  this  essential  institution 
a  national  concern.  They  are  the  ch  ef 
offenders,  and  th-3>  must  bear  the  chiel 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  present 

'  Tho 


j  utter  convincingly.  But  trie  f  hurctcn  or  response... ^  r 
audience  received  the  work-  P  condition   of  the  hnf  ish  sta.e. 


Henry  Wood  Is  to  bo  thanked 
'or' reviving  with'  no  little  enthusiasm." 
Music  at  meals  is  not  confined  to  our 
eataurants  de  luxe-  In  some  of  the 
nimblest  dining  places  in  ?oho.  and  the 
it  tie  bits  of  Belgium  scattered  over  the 
nwii,  music  accompanies  meals,  sup- 
■lled  by  a  mechanical  piano,  which  ia 
icpt  going  by  pennies  dropped  in  by  the 
liners,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
later  in  the  evening  the  tables  are 
ileared  from  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and.  while  the  elders  sip  their  coffee, 
a  popular  waltz  is  switched  on,  and 
the  young  folks  foot  it  as  merrily  and 
iighthea.  tedly  us  if  they  were  again 
In  gay  Paris,  Ostend  or  Brussels,  in- 
stead of  in  sober  old  England.  The  de- 
cision that  restaurant  music  is  not  U 
able  to  the  entertainment  tax  will  not 
commend  itself  to  a  certain  emin 
critic,  who  regards  iYiU6ic  at  meals  a 
crime    against,    nature    no    less  tl 


writer  urges  the  founding  of  one  or  two 
state-aided  theatres  In  London,  where 
the  main  object  would  be  not  to  maw 
huge  profits,  but  to  give  plays  which 
were  true  manifestations  of  the  dramatic 
spirit.  She  says  that  there  Is  already 
on  foot  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  wom- 
an's repertorv  theatre  after  the  war.  a 
woman's  theatre  in  the  6ense  that  it  i* 
to  employ  women's  labor  in  department* 
in  which  only  men  -have  hitherto  been 
used.— The  Stage. 

Vpropos  of  Miss  Jtsa  Collins  taking 
the  part  of  Carmen  in  Bizet's  opera,  Mr. 
Legge.  or  another,  remarked :  "Of  na- 
tive Carmens  of  real  note  this  country 
has  brought  forth  but  few  since  the  day* 
of  Selina  Dolaro  and  Emily  Soldene,  me 
temperamental  requirements  of  the  role 
having  proved  outsido  the  range,  of  gin* 
of  most  of  its  English  exponents.  ' 


De 
ical 


■p  Hunkers  and  intrepid  etymolog- 
explorers  have  been  contributing 
to  the  New  York  Sun  letters  concerning 
the  question,  "Why  do  our  soldiers  in 
France  call  the  German  'Jerry'?" 

One  says  that  "Jerry"  la  a  contraction 
of  Jeroboam.  He  refers  to  the  First 
Book  of  Kings,  chapters  12  to  14:  "The 
remnant  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam"  was 
taken  away,  "as  a  man  taketh  away 
dung  till  it  be  all  gone." 

Another  say's  that  "Jerry"  Is  merely  a 
contraction  of  the  word  "German." 

Still  another  writes  that  during  the 
late  Mexican  troubles  he  was  with  the 
1st  New  York  cavalry.  "Each  troop  had 
j  a  little  select  society  that  they  called 
'Jerries,'  men  who  were  always  laying 
down  on  the  Job,  .ducking  all  work  pos- 
sible, quitters  in  ottyr  words.  No  doubt 
the  word  ha*  been  handed  down  and 
that  today  they  call  all  Germans  'Jerry- 
I  .  ...      ...  ,  „,„  ,i,  «,,('  to  'kam- 


or  vulgar  speech  of  Great  Britain.  The 

Oxford  Dictionary  say*  It  is  a  familiar 

variant  of  "Jeremy"  or  "Jeremiah"  (in 
Ireland  treated  as  equivalent  to  "Dlar- 
maid"    It  is  a  machine  for  shearing 

cloth-  in  printers'  slang,  the  noise  made, 

by  beating  chases,  etc.,  on  an  appren- 
tice finishing  his  time,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions! "short  for  Jerry-shop  (a  contrac 
tion,  it  is  said,  of  Tom-and-Jerry-shop 
from  the  cant  name  of  a  mixture  of 
I  liquors)  •  a  low  beer  house;   short  for 
leny-hat.  a  round  felt  hat;  short  for 
&Eulider.     "a    speculating  builder 
who    'runs    up'    unsubstan Ually  bu.lt 
houses  of  inferior  materials.'    We  have 
also  the  adjective  "jerry";  constructed 
unsubstantially    of  bad    mater  als  A 
jerry-sneak  Is  a  mean,  sneaking  fel- 
low,   a  hen-pecked  man;  Jer7-c0J?e;, 
tumble  or  jerry-go-nlmble  is  a  tumble  .i, 
Ln  antic,   a  performer  (equestrian  or  « 
Sotherwl.se):  to  jerrycummtible  or  Jerry-  |i 
'  mumble  is  to  shake  or  tumble  about.  >j 
I  Thus  far  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 
I    In  dialect  to  "jerrybury"  is  to  swin-  y> 
idle,  or  go  on  a  bootless  errand;  jerry-  M 
Ipattick,  a  simpleton;  jerry-me-dlddler,  ,] 
Ian  ignorant  or  good-for-nothing  fellow,  fj 
IjeYry,  a  public  house,  one  without  a  |  A 
1  license  where  home-brewed  ale  is  sold;  H 

poor  ale  such  as  is  sold  in  such  a  house. 
SA  jerry  shop  is  a  shop  where  provisions 
l  were  formerly  supplied  in  part  payment 
"of  wages.    Jerry-go-nimbles  Is  a  disor- 
der of  the  stomach.   Jerry  Is  also  noise, 
clamor,  ironical  applause:   "a  'Jerry  is 
often  given  to  one  who  makes  some  ex- 
travagant statement,  or  otherwise  brings 
down  upon  himself  the  disapproval  of 
.his    mates";    hence    "Jerried"  means 
jeered  at,   teased.    Jerry:  a  chamber 

"iTthieves'  slang  "jerry"  IS  a.  'wa,t,ch' 
also  a  fog.  mist,  and  "jerry-geUing  is 
stealing  watches.    "Jerry  Lynch    is  a 
.pickled  pig's  head.    "Jerry  » 
^spreester,    especially    one    half -drunk. 

Farmer  and  Henley  suggest  that  jer- 
fflry,"  as  an  adjeotival  prefix  frequently 
Bused  in  contempt,  an  abbreviation  or 
D  "Jeremiah."  is  perhaps  a  Restoration 
Bjibe  upon  the  Puritan  use  of  Old  Testa- 
Hment  names.  ,  ,.„„ 

■  \nd  now  what  do  American  soldiers 
Bin  France  precisely  mean  when  they 
■  call  a  German  "Jerry"? 

Captain  "Smylie" 

I  A  correspondent  in  Buenos  Ayres— his 
I  letter  la  dated  Sept.  29— asks  if  we  ever 
jt  heard  of  Captain  "Smylie."  a  historic 
'  /]  figure  on  the  Falkland  islands  about  40 
r2  years  ago. 

9\  "Captain  Smylie"— he  writes— "was  at 
j  lone  time  a  New  England  whaler.  For 
H  him  are  named  Smylie  channel  and 
Hsmylietown,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
H  chart.  He  afterwards  became  U.  S.  con- 
J  sul.  Strange  stories  of  his  doings  sur- 

■  vive  and  are  told  on  the  Falkland  Islands 
I  to  this  day.  A  late  British  Governor  of 
1  the  islands  collected  some  of  the  stories 

■  but  I  cannot  learn  that  they  were  pub-l 

■  llshed.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  our 
R  state  department  decided  to  remove 
I  him  from  office  and  sent  a  successor, 

■  who,  when  he  called  to  present  his  ere- 1 
Hldentials    and    demand    the   seal,  wasl 

■  kicked  out  by  the  captain.  The  L.  S. 
■■government  had  finally  to  send  a  war- 

■  ship  to  remove  Smylie.  L 

"Another  story  is  that  Capt.  SmyUel 
JJwas  publicly  flogged  by  order  of  the  I 

■  British  Governor  for  some  misdoing.  As  I 
^  the  Captain  later  sailed  away  he  plant-  j 

fled  two  shots  from  his  ship's  small  gun 
Into  the  Governor's  residence.  Return- 
ing after  a  six-months'  cruise,  he  sent 
a  lettor  of  apology  to  the  Governor, 
adding  that  he  had  discovered  a  wreck 
and  recovered  some  fine  tapestries  andj 
-furniture  which  he  thought  the  Governor 
might  wish;  if  he  would  come  on  board 
he  might  have  his  choice  of  them.  The 
Governor    came    on    board    with    two  I 
guards,  who  were  promptly  overpowered  I 
and  sent  ashore.   Capt.  Smylie  then  put  I 
to  sea  with  the  Governor,  whom  hel 
made  do  the  cooking  for  the  crew  ori 
the  whaler  for  several  months.  I 
"A  friend  lately  returned  from  thel 
Falklands  tells  me  that  several  of  thel 
old  islanders  vouch  for"  the  truth  of  I 
these  stories."  •  I 

Does  anv  one  of  our  readers  know 
anything  about  this  reatless  captain  whol 
as  a  humorist  would  have  enjoyed  the 
company   of   one    Bowers  an  English 
Journalist,  mentioned  in  Sutherland  h-a-l 
wards's    "Recollections.'.'    This  Bowerl 
on  a  Paris  boulevard  once  pinched  a  I 
strange  lady's  leg  and  ran  an  old  gentle- 
man "along  the  street  for  a  consider- 
able distance    by    the    breech    of  thel 
trousers  and  the  scruff  of  the  neck."  Hel 
finally  varied  his  amusements  by  a  mur-l 


der. 


"I  Hope,  Etc." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"I  hope  it  don't  rain  tomorrow"  may 
be  increasingly  prevalent,  but  It  la  not 
new.  I  remember  being  taken  to  t 
back  ln  the  70's  for  using  that  veryj 
locution.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  ln  anyl 
generation  those  who  speak  their  native! 
tongue  with  precision,  yet  with  force! 
land  raciness,  are  but  a  handful  to  thel 


In  the  period' referred  to  the  public 
j  schools  in  Brooklyn  were  designated  by 

number.    I  went  to  No.  3  for  a  while. 

and  then  to  No.  11,  But  the  fellows  all 

•went  to  "Threes  6chool"  or  "Elevens 
school."  Correction  at  home  did  no 
good.  The  custom  of  the  -  pang  was 
paramount.  When  I  was  wlt^  the  gang 
I  went  to  Threes  schpol.  When  I  was 
In  the  family  circle  I  refrained  from 
saying  to  what  particular  school  I  went 
The  vocabulary  of  the  boys  of  that  time 
was  rather  limited.  A  new  boy  of  high- 
brow rareritago  moved  Into  the  neigh- 
borhood. One  day  he  remarked  that  he 
had  a  grudge  against  So-and-So.  The 
other  fellows  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
a  grudge  was.  Are  there  any  public 
school  boys  nowadays  who  would  not 
use  the  expression  readily?  I  Urn  open 
to  correction,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  average  Knglishman  has  a  richer 
vocabulary ,  than  his  American  cousin. 
The  Salvation  Army  exhorter,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  more  Interesting  and  ef- 
fective, looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
purely  pagan  standpoint,  than  the  usual 
speaker  In  an  American  prayer-meeting 
service.  The  Salvation  Army  exhorters' 
may  not  always  '>e  English,  but  I've! 
heard  a  good  many  and  I  don't  rccall; 
one  American  anions  the  lot. 
Boston,  W,  B.  JT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLTS    STREET    THEATRE— Fi 
performance   in   Boston   of   "The  Off 


a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  R 


Chance 

Carton.  Produced  at  the  Queen's  Thea 
»re,  London,  Sept.  19,  1917.  Played  In 
New  York  at  '.he  Empire,  Feb.  14.  1918. 

>nl;o  of  Biirchoster  WKIiam  Bov.l  j 

on!  ("anlonncll  Harrt  Plimuio; 

:r  George  ftalnsronl.  Bart.,  M.  P.  

,'    L]l>  Alton  Gnii  'J 

aNM. Ill*  .Irffcotr  B.i.vne  Ben  Johnston  1 

I'-'-'-  ''•••'••'sit  BAiwrd  (CiniTv  { 

Mr.  r.rmi-oii  t.  Wigner  Percy va I  ; 

{«»a<!   C.  Mii.~l.emi  Sava,v  ! 

fl»el»'r  J.   jr.  Trovfcliton  ■ 

gtWridife  Robert  P.rlnlon 

.lllcbess  of  Bnrrhester  Eva  I.e  Oa Hi.  nhe 

-arty  Iinlnsfonl  Cecilia  Radcliff.- 

low,  Marin  lie  Blanca  Antoinette  Hanson 

Irs.  Moocher  Anita  Rothc 

■"/son  Maiy  Balfour 

.ady  Cardonuell  FMk\  Barrymore 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
>ef«.re  he  but  "The  Eanrt  of  Promise" 
the  stage  that  he  wrote  for  duchesses,  j 
ifr.  Carton  rejoices  in  the  sporting  life 
nd  matrimonial  squabbles  of  the  nobil 
ty.    He  loves  a  lord  and  is  not  too  fa 
liliar  in  hid  treatment  of  noble  dames 

hen  he  wrote  "Tnc  Off-Chance"  .  he  |l 
hought  of  his  wife.  Miss  Compton.  for  1 
he  mcther-ln-Iaw,  the  goddess  in  the 
achlne,  who  rights  all  wrongs,  almost  I 
Ihames   Baglclgh.    the  agreeable  card 
jharper.  restores  Burehester  to  the  arms  ' 
If  his  wife  alter  Mme.  de  Blanca.  the  j 
ane'er.  has  been  put  out  of  his  mind  by 
le  liens  that  the  di;cho-.~  has  eloped 
ith  one  Bayre.  acting  on  Lady  Cardon- 
cll'.s  wily  advice.    Now  Early  Cnrdon- ! 
oil  had  bolted  with  a  man  more  tc  her  | 
JSte  than  the  nompotis  and  too  morn!  ] 
It  Ccorge.  leaving  behind  her  baby,  the  I 
ituro  duchess.  That  the  duchess  should  ': 
■ust  I.ady  Cardonnell,  whom  sho  had  ' 
ever  known,  simply  because  .she  an- 
ounccd  in  a  matter-of-fact  maimer  that  . 
he  was  her  mother,  could  happen  only. 

Mr.  Carton's  world,  n  world  as  artl-  f 
cial  »as  that   for  which  Congreve  in- 1 
■rlljentrd  his  dazzling  diologue. 
[JtBAll  the  characters  in  the  comedy  rlo  ', 
grange  things.    Their  code  of  morals! 
»  peculiar.    The  men  thai  are  svmpi-; 
letic  delight  in  cards  and  racing  On 
in  other  hand,  we  have  the  familiar^ 
tubby  Sir  George  with  his  insufferable :' 
traightlaced  behavior  and  narrow  and 
ense  mind,  with  his  priggish,  conven-' 
onal  wife  and  his  helpless  daughter  1 

1_ho  is  outwardly  cold,  although,  as  her 
other  remarks,  speaking  also  for  her-' 
ilf.  that  not  every  man  knows  how  to1 
ght  a  fire,  rather  an  ungenerous  re- 
eetion  on  Burchester,  who.  wc  arel 
iven  to  understand,  is  not  adverse  as' 
Thomas  Browne  puts  il,  to  'the1 
weet  sex. 

,But  this  world,  the  world  of  Lorcli 
nd  Lady  Al.gy.  is  amusing  to  observe- 
s  conversation,  now  witty,  now  Oro-I 
ind,  always  worldly,  is  agreeable-  the 
ttlc  pitfalls  into  which  the  men'  and  i 
•r.menj^unge  and  the  manner  in  which 
ley  a*  extricated  are  alike  entertain 
ig.  does  it  distress  an  American 

j  see  tffat  poker  is  not  fully  understood  ! 
i  England,  in  «rite  cf  the  instructive 
ffovts  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Sctenk 
hen  he  was  minister  to  that  count rv  •' 
si-  dors  it  pain  him  to  find  Bayno  re-i 
arded  by  Mr.  Carton  as  a  represent,-! 
re  American. 

Mr.  Carton,  having  his  wife  in  mind 
Nevertheless  did  not  give  her  all  the 
«  musing  lines.    Marital  affection  did  „„, 
nljestroy  his  judgment,     i,  is  tr  '"l 
ther  characters  "feed"  Lady  Carvi 
fell  and  wait  at  times  for  he/«m»« 
eplies.  but  they  have  something  to  «a 
,   their   own   account,  especially  *hn, 
lishtful  conversationalist  and  clumsv 
ickster  Mafor  Baglefgh  «uuis>.\ 


hoit>  nior.'  lirllic  ,       n,  « .,rk  the  stage 

j  wonders  of  readjustment  ;md  reconcilia- 
tion in  her  own  brefzy  manner,  with  her 
voice  that  often  hesitates  between  n 
laugh  and  a  sob,  with  her  artless  way 
Of  malting  sharp  and  impudent  remark^ 
with  her  abounding  good  nature  and 
ever-present  sense,  of  humor,  with  the 
authoritative  manner  by  which  aha  con- 
vinces the  audience  that  she  herself  is 
cognizant  of  women's  wiles  and  lolly, 
of  men's  weaknesses,  vices  and  stupid- 
ity. Not  that  she  shares  In  them,  but 
they  all  secretly,  sometimes  openlv 
amuse  her.  Tt  is  as  if  she  were  ■'< 
visitor  from  some  joyous  planet,  suc- 
ceeding in  straightening  the  affairs  of 
weak  morale.  Nor  Is  it  surprising 
that  Bagleigh.  outwit  t-d.  fondly  believes 
that  she  too  is  a  daughter  of  the  game 
and  therefore  respects  her. 

Miss  Barrymore  is  well  supported.  Mr. 
Emery  gives  a  capital  performance  of 
the  plausible  old  crook.   Easy  mannered, 
debonair,  apparently   wishing  good  to 
every  "one,    shrewdly  inconsequential 
when  he  is  most  in  earnest,  this  Maj. 
Bagleigh.  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Emery, 
would   have  delighted  Thackeray  aiid 
Lever,  who  acquainted  us  with  gentle- 
men of  this  engaging  type.    Mr.  Boyd, 
as  a  manly  ,but  rather  foolish  chappie;  j 
Mr.   Plimmer    as  Cardonnell,   who  has! 
admirable  confidence  in  the  wife  whom  1 
he   carried   off;    Mr.   Johnson,   as  the 
dramatist's  idea  of  a  hustling  American, 
and    Percyv|l.    the   solicitor,   all   con- 1 
tributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  i 
performance. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  Miss  Bar- 
-ymore,  one  might  say,  affectionately, 
were  many  curtain  calls. 


>Vhen  the  news  of  the  armistice  came 
some  cried  out;  "The  prophecies  are 
fulfilled."  Jugglers  with  figures  and 
makers  of  magic  squares  showed  how 
numerals  had  foretold  the  downfall  of 
Germany.  All  this  had  been  done  before 
on  famous  occasions.  Here  is  a  curious 
example  with  reference  to  the  fall  ot 
Robespierre,  Napoleon  find  Charles  X. 
Robespierre  came  to  the  end  of  his 
power  in  IT!1!. 

1791 

-1 ' 


181.'. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  1n  1815  ended 
Napoleons  dieam  of  world  empire. 
1815 
1 


183) 

In  1S30  Charles  X.  fell,  but  following 
out  this  scheme,  we  have  the  dates  1842, 
1857,  1878,  1902.  According  to  our  recol- 
lection no  one  of  prominence  "fell"  or 
even  slipped  on  those  dates.  Louis 
Phihppe  ruled  till  1848.  six  years  beyond 
the  time  allotted  by  the  framers  of  fate- 
ful figures. 


wear."  Sho  thinks  tho  nlght-ralls  w 
for  special  woar,  "when  visitors  w 
shown  to  the  bedroom  as  they  were 
^^erta1n  functions,  as.  for  instance,  the 
crrMstenlnsr 'of  a  child,  and  throughout 
the.  v,eel-  m'  .  mdle  drinking,  when  men 
»*>d  Wf.in.  i  I  ntM.vi|  tlv.  mother's  bed- 
room and  drank  caudle  by  her  bedside. 
Thin  custom  was  kept  up  In  America 
until  well  Into  tho  19th  century.  To  re- 
turn to  the  nlght-ralls,  Masscnger 
writes  in  The  City  Madam': 

■  'Sickness  feigned 
That  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds 
apiece 

Might  bo  the  envy  of  the  visitants.'  " 

Ah,  the  good  old  times!  We  like  to 
think  of  Hannah  Lyman,  16  years  of 
age,  daughter  of  Richard  Lvmati  of 
Northampton.  Her  sad  fate  is  related 
in  Judd's  "History  of  Hadley."  "Sho 
was  presented  September,  1678,  'for  wear- 
ing silk  in  a  flaunting  manner  in  an  of- 
fensive way  and  garb  not  only  before, 
but  when  she  stood  presented,  not  only 
In  ordinary  but  in  extraordinary 
times.'  "  She  was  fined  10  shillings,  Jan- 
uary, 1677.  At  the  samo'  court  Ruth 
Warner  and  Mercy  Hubbard  were  ad- 
monished for  wearing  silk  "in  n  flaunt- 
ing manner,  and  excess  of  apparef  to 
the  offence  of  sober  people."  They  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  clerk's  fees  and  the 
witnesses.  But  the  excellent  Sylvester 
Judd  does  not  tell  us  whether  Hannah, 
Ruth  and  Mercy  wore  nightshirts  or 
slept  clad  only  in  their  loveliness. — Ed. 
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Now  Mr.  Carton  might 
wi    in    mind    Aliss  Btur 


have 
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Night-rails 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  your  symposium  on  night  clothing, 
historically  considered,  I  contribute  a 
passage  from  Lord  Lytton's  "Harold 
the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings."  The 
duko  here  referred  to  is  William  the 
Norman,  afterward  King  of  England. 

"There  were  then  in  the  Duke's  cham- 
ber, the  Count  Fitzosborne,  Lord  of  Bre- 
teuil,  surnamed  'the  Proud  Spirit'— who, 
with  great  dignity,  was  holding  before 
the  brazier  the  ample  tunic  of  linen 
(called  dormitorlum  in  the  Latin  of  that 
time,  and  night-rail  in  the  Saxon 
tongue),  in  which  his  lord  was  to  .robe 
his  formidable  limbs  for  repose,"  etc. 

Eytton  adds  this  foot-note:  "A  few 
generations  later  this  comfortable  and 
decent  fashion  of  night-gear  was  aban- 
doned: and  our  forefathers,  Saxon  and 
Norman,  went  to  bed  in  purls  naturali 
bus,  like  the  Laplanders."  J.  C.  L.  C. 
Lancaster. 

The  night-rail  was  not  a  nightshirt.  It 
was  a  loose  wrap,  dressing  gown  or 
jacket,  as  worn  by  wo.nen  when  in  un- 
dress. In  one  of  Middleton's  comedies, 
a  character  speaks  contemptuously  of 
men  that  wore  stomachers  or  night-rails 
The  word  is  used  by  Steele,  Richard- 
son, Scott,  Thackeray,  Thomas  Hardy. 
In  "The  History  of  Henry  Esmond," 
when  officers  entered  the  chamber  of 
Isabella  Casllewood,  they  found  her 
"sitting  up  In  the  bed,  showing  herself 
full  dressed  under  her  night-rail."  When' 
the  gaunt  old  woman  got  up,  Harry  Es- 
mond remembered  to  the  end  of  his  life 
"that  figure  with  the  brocade  dress  and 
the  white  night-rail  and  the  gol*- 
clocked  red  stockings  and  the  white  red- 
heeled  shoes,  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  and 
stepping  down  from  it,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts of  1639  "immoderate  great  breeches 
knots  of  riban,  broad  shoulder  bands 
and  rayles,  silk  roses,  double  ruffles  and 
capes"  were  forbidden  to  those  of  hum- 
ble life.  Women,  by  the  way,  were  at 
the  same  time  forbidden  the  wearing  of 
short  sleeves  "whereby  the  nakedness 
of  the  arms  may  be  discovered."  Alice 
Morse  Earl  says  of  the  night-rail  that 
it  "must  have  been  a  woman's  loose 
gown  or  sacque  worn  In  the  daytime, 
even  a  meddling  Massachusetts  rh 
Jtrate  would  scarce  dare  to  say 


'Hindle  Wakes."  a  play  by  the  late 
Stanley  Houghton,  was  given  its  first 
production  In  Boston  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  last  evening.  The  cast. 

Mrs,   Hawthorn  viola  Roach 

lurstopher  Hawthorn. ... H.  Conway  Wingfield 

I  nnny  Tlawtborn..      ..  .   Phyllis  Relph 

Mr, ,  Jeffcote  J".  JbZ-  Leila  Repton 

Nathaniel  JefTcote.T. "  K.  E.  Clive 

7ila  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  Catherine  Lexnw 

Jen-rote  \0el  r.oslie 

Mr  rimothy  I-arrar  Fred  W.  Pennain 

Beatrice  Farrar  Jessamine  Xewcouibc 

This  unconventional  play  was  first  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Horniman's  repcrtory 
company  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  before  the  ncorporated. 
Stage  Society,  a.t  Aldwych  Theatre, 
London,  on  Sunday.  J:ine  16,  1912.  It 
at  once  became  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread discussion  throughout  England 
mid  inspired  many  letters  and  comments. 
Of  it  the  author  said:  "My  aim  was  net 
to  express  any  point  of  view  wHatever, 
but  to  present  life  as  I  saw  it." 

The  piece  does  indeed  express  real  life. 
Described  briefly,  it  tells  the  story  of  a 
very   human   Lancashire  lass,  Fanny 
Hawthorn,  a  weaver  in  Hindle,  who  in- 
discreetly spends  a  wee::-end  holiday  in 
a  neighboring  city  with  the  son  of  the 
mill  owner.    The  death  of  Fanny's  com- 
panion, with  whom  she  prctented  to 
spend  the  holiday,  reveals  tho  escapade. 
Fanny's  mother,  a  sharp-tongued  wom- 
an with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  in- 
sists that  Alan  .leffeote.  tho  offending  . 
youth,  shall  marry  the  wron.ieci  girl.  The  f 
boy's  father,  despite  r.m'oitio.is  for  his  ' 
son's  position  in  later  life,  sees  the  jus-  | 
tice  of  Airs.  Haw  thorn's  demand,  and  by 
threatening  to  disinherit  his  son  forces 
the  young  man  to  agree  to  give  <ver  hia 
engagement  to  the  daughter  "f  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  county.  Sir 
Timothy  Farrar,  who  has  purchased  his 
knishthood.   Airs.  Jeifcote,  socially  am-  '•' 
bitlous.  i.V  obliged  to  yield  to  her  hus-  ! 
band's  rugged  sense  ?f  honor. 

Bcutrice  Farrar,  the  youug  woman  to ! 
whom  the.  beirayer  of  Fannie  was  en- 
gaged, also  insists  that  her  riance  snail 
make  amends  to  fhe  weaver  girl  by 
marriage  and  then,  when  all  save 
Beatrice  have  met  at  Air.  .  Jeff  cote's 
great  house  and  arranged  for  the  wed- 
ding. Fanny,  who  has  been  silent  during 
the  painful  discussion  of  her  conduct 
with  Alan,,  remarks  that  she  has  been 
woiidering  where  she  comes  in. 

Then  comes  the  strong  scene  in*  the... 
play.  Fanny  surprises  the  others  by1 
flatly  refusing  to  accept  marriage  to 
Alan  as  amends.  The  young  mr.n  begs 
her  to  consider  that  her  refusal  means 
his  disinheritance.  "And  I  made  sure 
you  wanted  to  marry  me  if  you  got  the. 
change,"  he  candidly  tells  her.  "No 
fear."  replies  thp  spirited  mill  jrirl.j 
"You're  not  good  enough  for  me.  MyK 
husband,  if  1  ever  get  one,  v  III  be  aB 
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man,  not  a  fellow  whe'll  throw  over  his 
girl  at  his  father's  bidding.  Weddings 
brought  about  by  that  road  have  a 
knack  of  turning  out  badly." 

On  the  whole.  ■  Mr.  Jewett's  players 
handled  admirably  this  somewhat  auda- 
cious preachment  against  the  double 
standard  of  morality.  .  Phyllis  Relph 
played  the  part  of  the  immoral  but 
honest  Fanny  with  no  offensiveness. 
yet  clearly  portrayed  the  character  that! 
prompted  her  to  review  the  good  timet 
sho  enjoyed  on  ^tbc  unfortunate  week-  j 
end  with  frank  expressions  of  satisfac-, 
tion.  H.  Conway  Wingfield.  as  the 
broken-hearted  father  of  the  erring 
girl,  held  closely  the  sympathy  of  the 
large  audience,  and  Viola  Roach,  as  his 
wife,  was  skilful  in  excluding  comedy 
from  the  part  *f  the  sharp-visaged, ! 
dominating  woman,  who  took  full  ad-  i 
vantage  of  the  plight  the  ambitious  Jeff- 
cotes  found  themselves  in  because  ofj 
their  young  hopeful's  escapade  with  one. 
so  far  below  the  social  status  of  his  I 
family. 

Noel  Leslie,  as  Alan,  was  unfortunate 
"ast  evening  lor  tho  curtain  caught  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act,  when  it.  should 


have  fallen  upon  his  "frenzied  oi 
of  resentment  against  his  father's  u« 
ration  that  the  boy  should  « it  her  raarry  I 
FBtiny  or  suffer  disinheritance,  and  the  I 
outburst  ran  out.  Joseimhie  Xowcombe  1 
was  quiet  and  natural  In  her  self-denial) 
Tor  Fan  in  '  ;  |'n.,|    i\-     |vrn)i,f„  I 

played  the  part  of  tne  opinionated  Sir* 
Timothy  Farrar  well,  and  Leila  Keptori 
did  well  as  the  disappointed  mother  of 
young  Jeffcote.  Catherine  Lexow  did 
not  overplay  the  part  of  a  housemaid. 

The  play  was  preceded  by  an  amusjhs 
skit  in  one  act.  by  Lord  Dunsany,  en- 
titled "The  Lost  Silk  Hat."   The  cast: 

The  Caller  N-„cl'  r^iic 

The  Laborer  Xlehola  ,  j<u 

.fi""  L'lerk  William  Porimore 

the  roet  Leonard  I  rusk.. 

riie  Policeman  j,,iin  Hallttm 


CASTLE  SQL'ARE  TlllCATRE-"LIlao 
Time."  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Jane 
Cowl  and  Jane  Murfin. 

The  scene  of  "Lilac  Time"  is  France, 
the  period  is  during  the  war,  and  the 
specific   locale   a  little   French  village 
J  hack  c'.  the  fighting  front.  Mere  assem- 
I  ble    soldiers,  and    peasants,    men  and 
BwomeJi.  and  here  !:■•  enactfert  a  romantic 
tale,  mingling  sentiment  and  humor,  in 
which  r,n   lunglisb  officer  f;.;:s  in  love 
Willi  a  French  maiden.   It  is  all  logically 
and  realistically  worked  out.  and,  after 
a  dramatic  story,  everything  comes  out 
happily,  as  it  should. 

Dudley  Ayres  and  Miss  Ann  MacDon- 
ald  have  the  leading  roles,  and  they  sat- 
Jiufy  every  requirement  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  ihey  also  satisfy  th(s  audience. 
Mr.    Kent,    Miss    Bavnicoat   and  Mis* 
I  Frederic!   l  ave  leading  character*,  in 
|  which  they  acquit  themselves  well,  and 
|  the  entire  production  shows  the  expert 
directing  eye  and  band  of  William  C. 
j  Alasson.  who  rehearsed  and  staged  if. 
For  the  Thanksgiving  week  attraction 
at  the  Castle  Square,  beginning  next 
Monday,    the    Play    will    be  "Da\id 
Ilarum." 


Bessie  Clayton  Is  Head- 
liner  of  Excellent  Show 


Bessie  Clayton  in  her  "1918  Dance 
Revue"  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill 
at  F.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  I^sti 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience  that 
was  unmistakably  pleased. 

Miss  Clayton's  act  is  the  most  pre-, 
tentious  she  has  essayed  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  and  she  has  been  generous 
with  her  colleagues,  all  of  whom  share 
in  the  success  of  the  act.  The  dancer 
was  seen  in  a  varied  program,  though 
most  of  her  numbers  were  variations 
of  the  toe  step.  Thus  she  gave  herself 
over  to  a  program  that  was  a  severe 
physical  tax.  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  dancer  was  fresh  and  eager 
and  apparently  not  wearied  at  the  con- 
clusion of  her  program.  Her  flcetness 
of  foot,  her  buoyancy  and  high  spirits 
are  already  a  matter  of  record.  Last 
evening  she  again  scored. 

The  Cansinos.  Spanish  dancers,  were 
seen  as  a  feature  of  Aliss  Clayton's  act. 
New  to  Bostonians,  their  act  is  little 
less  than  enohanting,  and  whether  in 
the  Spanish  folk  dance,  in  their  revelryj 
or  in  the  fury  of  their  pirouetting,  there 
was  always  the  charm  of  grace  and 
rhjjthm.-  Other  interesting  number.' 
were  the  dancing  specialties  of  Toir 
Dingle  and  John  Gulran. 

In  the  absence  of  Johnny  Dooley  and 
Yvette  Hugel,  Mullen  and  Coogan,  old 
vaudeville   favorites,   were   again  wel- 

I  coined.  This  act  proved  the  real  laugh- 
getter  of  the  bill.    Mr.  Mullen  scored 

(with  his  silly  irrelevancies,  and  his  dole- 

{ ful  rendition  and  burlesque  of  "Heodby. 

J  So  Long,  John  Barleycorn,"  is  a  plead- 
ing recollection.  Nor  was  Mr.  Coogan 
less  in  evidence  as  a  '  feeder"  and 
dancer. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Bush 
Ercthers  in  an  athletic  act;  Muriel 
Window,  fascinating  in  features,  -ong 
and  dress:  Valerie  Berg  ere  and  company 
in  a.  Japanese  playlet.  .Madison  and  Win- 
chester in  songs,  chatters  and  interest- 
ing bits  of  burlesque:  Julian  Hall,  in- 
btrurnentalist  and  dancer;  and  the  Pick- 
Ifords,  eccentric  jugglers. 


1  Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven,  hearing  the ' 
.(concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra last  Saturday  night,  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  approving  Mr.  Ra- 
'  baud  and  his  orchestra.    Now  let  the  I 
|sports  proceed.  Let  the  band  play. 



"I  Hope  He  Comes 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "surprise  and  disgust"    of    Mr.  j 
David  G.  Haskins,  Jr.,  at  the  increasing 
tendency  to  use  the  present  tense  in 
expressions   like   "I  hope  he  comes" ) 
seems  to  be  due,  at  least  partially,  to  ' 
a  failure  to  take  that  deep  draught  at ! 
the  Pierian  spring  which  alone,  accor- 
ding to  Pope,  will  obviate  the  dangers 
of  a  little  learning.   He  apparently  ob- 
jects to  tho  tense  and  not  the  mode  of 
Hie  verb,  for  he  says  we  might  Just  as 
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iwoll  say,  "I  am  glad  Harvard  wins  thej 
last  football  game."    Now  it  should  be  , 
'known  that  not  so  many  hundreds  of' 
I  years  ago  the  English  language  had  no  | 
future  tense;   that  In  English,   as   in  [ 
,  many    other    languages,    the  present 
.  tense  was  used  also  for  the  future;  that 
I  the  ••shall"  and  "will"   that  we  now 
have  as  future  tense  signs  once  indicat- J 
1  ed  respectively  "must"  or  "ought,"  and 
"wish"  or  "intend";  that  nlong  with  the 
I  development  of  these  future  auxiliaries 
I  the  use  of  the  present  to  refer  to  future 
time  still  persisted  in  certain  forms  of 
expression,  especially  In  conditions  and 
time  clauses.  The  present  tense  is  much 
the  better  usage  after  "if."  "when" 
"while,"  "as  long  as,"  "before,"  "af- 
ter." "where,"  etc..  when  future  time 
is  referred  to.    For  example:  "I  shall 
J  go.  if  you  go,— when  you  go,— where  you 
(  go— before  you  go,  etc."  It  is  also  com- 
Y  mon  in  some  main  clauses,  as  "He  gets 
B  here  at  7  o'clock  tonight."  though  here 
B  not  so  common  as  the  future.  So  much 
1  for  history  and  analogy.    The  correct- 
ness of  any  expression,  however,  is  de- 
]  terminer!,  not  by  these  criteria,  but  en- 
tirely by  soocl  usage,  upon  which,  with- 
out careful   investigation,   two  equally 
intelligent  persons   may   widely  differ. 
I  Speaking  not  as  an  expert,  but  as  a 
I  careful  student  of  the  language,  I  should 
call  the  expression,    "l    hope   that  he 
comes,"   somewhat   colloquial,   but  en- 
tirely Justifiable  for  ordinary  use. 
Andover.  BRANDER  NEALL. 


as  If  exploring  the  region,  and,  In  su 
doing  he  sighted  a  eat  peering  through 
the  fence.  In  impolite  language  he  told 
the  rubber  neck  to  get  out  and  followed 
the  Invitation  with  a  slap  in  the  face, 
and  then  Indeed  hlere  was  a  battle  royal, 
as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Stranger  was 
chased  off  the  premises;  but  others  had 
gathered  to  see  the  fray  and  Bassy  words 
led  to  more  fighting,  our  soulful  friend 
the  while  at  her  wits'  ends  to  know 
what  to  do  for  Demon.  He,  however, 
cleaned  up  the  community  and,  finding 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  as  a  matter 
of  course  went  up  the  trellis  again,  en- 
tered the  window  and  stretching  at  full 
length  on  a  soft  rug  prepared  for  his 
own  little  siesta.  Thereafter  Demon 
knew  no  leash  and  no  rules  of  conduct. 
He  was  the  king  of  the  tribe. 
Boston.  R.  L.  W. 


else  Herbnl.  16  leatl 
I  Here  arc  two  of  the  pi 

To  cure  deafness:  Core  ten 
(holes  almost  through  a  large  onion  with 
(a  small  spike  gimlet,  fill  the  holes' with 
i  rattlesnake  jrrease,  roast  the  onion  in  -i 
J  petty  pan  before  the  fire  until  the  Juice 
land  grease  incorporate,  then  squeeze 
[through  a  fine  cloth  find  ocrk  It  tight  In 
I  Pins- •  vial;  drop  in  ear  and  cover  it  on 
j  going  to  bed.  For  shingles,  knock  the 
|  flrst  nad  fattest  Cat  that  comes  to  hand 
[In  the  head,  cut  her  throat,  let  the 
tlocd  run  on  the  affected  part,  then 
cover  instantly  with  the  warm  cat's 
skin  flesh  side  next  the  patient;  after 
Iwehe  hours  roast  the  cat,  npply  tho 
grease. 


0  Demon,  the  Cat 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  cats,  as  did  some  of  your 
good  contributors  not  very  lone  ago.  let 
me  assure  you  that,  strange  and  para- 
doxical as  the  statement  may  seem,  I 
belong  to  a  cat  family  and  am  therefore 
very  fond  of  catology,  if  I  may  coin  a 
word.  This  does  not  mean  that  1  am  of 
the  feline  tribe,  but  it  is  a  terminology 
we  adopted  as  children  to  divide  human3 
into  two  classes,  cat  loving  and  cat 
detesting. 

We  had  numerous  cats  an:l  were  de- 
voted to  them.  We  ushered  them  into 
life  with  all  possible  care,  reared  them 
in  refined  surroundings,  kept  up  their 
genealogical  tree— so  far  as  possible — 
and  burled  them  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  cjassic  Roman  funeral, 
but  with  rites  and  ceremonies  all  our 
own.  We  were  indeed  a  cat  family;  but 
the  Jones  people  across  the  way  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  took  no 
Interest  In  their  pranks  and  wonderfully 
expressive  likes  and  dislikes;  in  point  of 
fact  they  could  not  be  comfortable  in 
a  room  with  a  cat.  Now,  Sally  of  that 
household  was  a  charming  girl,  almost 
my  boyish  ideal,  and  I  might  have  fared 
forth  into  the  world  struggle,  won  the 
proverbial  fortune  and  returned  to  offer 
her  my  purse  and  my  hand— but  she  did 
rot  belong  If)  a  cat  family. 

Our  cat  genealogy  is  no  mean  outline 
showing  simply  the  descent.  It  is  elabo- 
rated and  enriched  with  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  individual  .characteristics,  trib- 
\ites  to  virtuous  traits  and  outspoken 
criticisms  of  faults  and  failings.  For 
example,  one  footnote  gives  the  interest- 
ing information  that 

Affectation  wag  the  ruination 
Of  Friskle  Bummer's  education. 
We  had  one  specimen  of  enormous  size 
named  Bojum,  and  our  friends  assured 
us  that  his  name  was  his  most  interest- 
ing possession.  That  given  name  was 
originally  Jumbo,  like  •  the  elephant's; 
hut  a  rapid  repetition  of  it  in  calling  the 
cat  led  to  a  curious  transposition  of  the 
two  syllable.".   (Try  it.) 

Though  father  was  a  man  of  the  cloth 
and  the  others  of  the  family  had  been 
trained  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  wo 
adopted  one  cat  that  answered  to  the 
name  of  Demon.  Tho  pater  famillas 
objected  to  this,  giving  as  a  logical  rea- 
son that  a  clergyman's  family  could  not 
consistently  harbor  In  its  midst,  and 
five  friendly  succor  to,  his  satanic  maj- 
esty or  any  of  his  subordinates:  but  the 
name  clung  all  the  same,  probably  be- 
cause no  other  so  well  suited  tho  cat, 
Demon  was  as  black  us  the  hinges  ofjlj 
Hades.  His  eyes  were  yellowish,  pierc- 
Ing  and  defiant,  and  his  actions  were  I 
keeping  with  his  name,  as  the  following 
incident  may  indicate: 
|  Reared  in  an  apartment  away  from 
:  his  kith  and  kin  he  knew  outdoors  only 
at  the  end  of  a  leash,  so  he  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  overcome 

1  the  obstacles  of  life  and  thus  'develop 
strength  of  character.  We,  therefore, 
classed  him  as  an  effeminate  unable  to 
defend*  himself,  and,  if  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  to  win  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  so  to  say;  yet  he  proved  to  be 
on  individual  of  parts  and  understand- 
ing. At  one  time  he  was  given  Into  the 
care  of  a  soulful  friend  who  promised 
to  keep  him  in  the  house  and  care  for 
him  as  we  weri  accustomed  to  do.  One 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
family  was  lost  in  a  refreshing  siesta. 
Demon  sneaked  out  of  the  second  story 
liathroom  window  and  backed  down  n 
vine  covered  trellis,  making  eo  much 
commotion  in  the  descent  that  It  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  guardian 
friend  who  peeped  out  of  tho  shutters 
JustMn  time  to  see  the  cat  reach  terra 
jfana^JV  ith  his  'caudal  appendage  sweep- 


Good  Old  Doc 

How  ma  ivy  who  have  taken  Dover 
powders  know  the  origin  of  tho  word? 
Capt.  Aobert  Dover,  M.  D.  and  pirate, 
found  Selkirk  marooned  on  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. "When  180  of  his  sailors,  sleep- 
ing over  plague  graves  In  churches 
where  they  had  stored  their  plunder, 
in  Guayaquil,  themselves  contracted 
plague,  he  pulled  round  all  but  eight  of 
them."  He  bled  them,  100  ounces  a  man, 
and  dosed  them  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  His  treatment  for  hia  own  cases 
of  smallpox  in  London  was  heroic; 
windows  open  in  midwinter;  no  cToTTi^ 
above  the  waist;  12  bottles  of  small 
beer,  acidulated  with  spirit  of  vitriol 
daily.  There  is  a  dialect  verb  "dover"— 
to  doze.  Wso  to  stun,  stupify;  also  a 
noun  "do-y»r,"  a  light  slumber,  a  faint, 
swoon.  'I  he  powders  have  given  Capt. 
i  Hover,  immortality. 

ROLAND  HAYES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Roland  XV.  Hayes,  tenor,  assisted  by 
a  small  oivhestra  and  William  S.  Law- 
rence, pianist,  gave  a  concert  last  night 
in  Symphony  Hall.  He  sang  these  arias 
and  songs:  Daniels,  Day  Break;  Doug- 
I  las-Holt.  My  Love  Is  Like  a  Cry  in  the 
!  Night;  ronchielli,  Cielo  e  Mar:  J.oh- 
|  mann,  Ah!  Moon  of  My  Delight:  Mas- 
senet. Le  Rcve,  from  "Manon";  G. 
Faure,  Clair  de  lune;  Fourdrain,  SI  tu 
le  veux;  Glen,  Twilight;  Densmore,  Kiss 
Me  Good  Night;  H.  T.  P.urleigh,  I  Stood 
on  de  Klbber  ob  Jerdon;  My  Lord  Who 
Is  a  Warrior.  Peter.  Go  Ring  a  dem 
Bells.  Mr.  Lawrence's  selection's  w  re: 
MacDowell.  To  the  Sea,  Da  rise  Anda- 
lousc;  C.  Scott.  Lotus  J^and;  Debussy. 
Clair  de  lune;  Chopin.  Polonaise,  op.  40. 
No.  1,  Nocturne  op.  15,  No.  2.  Valso  |n 
E  minor.  Frederick  L.  Alahn  conducted. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience. 

Mr.  Hayes  had  the  courage  to  begin 
with  a  song  by  an  American  composer. 
This  was  commendable,  not  simply  be- 
cause the  song  was  by  an  American,  hut 
|  because  It  v.- as  a  good  one,  although 
~  th«6  orchestration,  whoever  made  it.  was 
so  contrived  that  It  generally  covered 
the  voice.  The  majority  of  singers, 
whrn  they  sing  songs  by  Americans, 
put  them  In  a  final  group,  after  they 
have  sung  In  French,  in  Italian,  and— 
this  was  true  before  the  war— in  Gor- 
man; as  much  an  to  s.\-,  "I  suppose  I 
should  pay  some  respect  to  American 
composers.  This  music  is  *at  the  very 
end.  You  need  not  sta»  for  you  hu.vo 
already  heard  me  at  my  best." 

We  enjoy  Mr.  Hayes  singing  with  a 
piano,  rather  than  an  orchestral,  ac- 
companiment, and  prefer  to  hear  him 
In  a  smaller  hall.  The  orchestra  and  a 
large  hall  spur  him  to  disadvantageous 
exertion.  His  extreme  upper  tones  in 
the  song  by  Douglas-Holt  and  in  the 
aria  from  "Gioconda"  were  not  musical; 
I  they  were  a  shriek.  This  was  a.  pity; 
for  Mr.  Hay£s~has  by  nature  a  voice 
of  generous  compass  and  of  charming 
quality  throughout.  When  he  did  not 
overexert  himself,  he  gave  much  pleas- 
ure by  his  voice  and  art,  of  which  the 
!  Herald  has  spoken  on  former  occasions 
in  no  uncertain  terms  of  praise:  Hav- 
ing the  natural  advantage  of  a  beautiful 
voice,  he  s'.ngs  as  a  rule  intelligently, 
grasping  the  significance  -of  the  verse 
as  well  as  the  music.  In  the  too  famil- 
iar aii*  from  "Pagliacci."  which  he 
sang  when  he  was  recalled  after  Pon- 
chielll's  ah',  the  air  that  Mr.  Caruso 
now  so'js  and  bawls,  there  was  the  gen- 
uinely pathetic  touch.  0 

Mr.  Hayes  "should  rememUer  the  olcf 
copybook  adage:  "Be  bold,  be  bold,  but 
not  too  rfbld."  He  is  too  good  a  singer 
to  be  lost  by  screaming  high  tones,  and, 
though  he  is  a  modest  man,  by  thus 
setting  traps  for  applause.  He  was' 
warmly  applauded  last  night.  aS  was4 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  his  piano  solos.  1 


.     a.     uiai     a.L      Hits     V-CN  IM3H     AS^IStRf  ■ 

years  ago,  a  witness  being  asked  I 

he  wa3  doing  at  a  particular  place.  I 

-innoccntely  puzzle. 1    his   lordship  J 


Fair-Maids 

s  the  World  Wags: 
1    I  quote  from  Thomas  Bond's  "Bor 
I  oughs  of  East  and  West  Looe"  (London 
1823). 

In  re  Pilchards  (cured,  al's  "Fuma 
does"), 

"At  a  trial  at  the  Cornish  Assizes 
some  years  ago, 
what 

very  innocenteiy  puzzled  his  lordship 
and  the  council,  by  telling  them  he  was 
thc>jr 'eating  Fair  maids  and  drinking 
Mahogany'— Gin  and  Treacle  so-called." 

I    Boston.  55.  \r.  x. 

I    '^Fair-maids."  also  written  fair-mades. 

j  fermades,  '  fumades,  f'imadoe3.  were 
cured  by  piling  the  fish  In  layers  with 
salt  between.    The  weight  of  Iho  fish 

I  expressed  -the  oil.    The  fish  were  then 
racked  in  barrels,  nnd  sent  to  Italy. 
Fuller    in    Ms    "Worthies."  describing 
Cornwall,  says:    "Their  pilchards  .  .  . 
by  the  name  of  Funiadoe*.  with  oyla 
and  a  lemon  are  meat  for  the  mightiest 
Don  in  Spain."    These  ipilcharda  were 
formerly  smoked:  hence  the  name  fu- 
lradoo  from  the  Spanish  "fumade"  As 
the  British  sailor  sp^ke  oi  the  warship. 
Bellerophon  as  the  Bully  Ruffian,  so 
"fumadco"  was  turned  into  "fail -maid." 
Mahogany   was   known  to   that  toper, 
James  Boswell.    "Mr.  Elict  mentioned 
a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his  country- 
men, which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink. 
They  call  it  'mahogany,1  and  it  is  mad* 
of  two  parts  gin.  and  cne  part  trcaclb, 
well  oeaten  together.    I  begged  to  have 
some  of  it  made,  which  was  dene  with 
proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.    I  thought  it 
very  good  liquor,  and  said  it  was  a  I 
counterpart  of  what   Is  called   'Athol  i 
Porridge'  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  \ 
which  is  a  mixture  of  whiskey  and  i 
honey.    Johnson  said,  'that  must  be  n! 
better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  j 
its  component  parts  are  better.'    Ho  also 
observed,  'mahogany  must  be  a  modern 
name,  for  it  Is  not  long  since  the  wood 
called    mahogany   was   known    in  thW 
country.'     1    mentioned  .  his    scale  (K, 
liquors— claret  for  boys,  port  for  men, 
brandy    for    heroes.     'Then    (said    Mr.  | 
Burke)  let  me  have  claret:  I  love  to  be' 
a  boy;  to  have  the  careless  gaiely  of  | 
boyish  days.'    Johnson:  'I  should  drink  j 
claret,  too.  if  it  would  give  me  that;  but 
it  does  not:  It  neither. mak^s  boys  men, 
nor  men  boys.    You'll  be  drowned  by  It,  j 
before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you.'  " ' 
How  John  Keats  would  have  protested 

,even  In  the  presence  of  the  great  John- 
son; but.  strange  to  say,  Keats  wished 
his  claret  to  be  icy  cold,  and  would  put 
.red  pepper  on  his  tongue  to  heighten  en- 
joyment while  drinking.  Mr.  EHot 
mixed  mahogany,  for  the  gentlemen  in 
1781.  The  word  for  the  wood  came  into 
the  English  language  as  "mohogeney" 
in  1671.  "Mohogony"  was  advertised  for 
sale  In  London  in  1703.  It  appears  from 
a  book  published  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  drinking  mahogany,  described 
as  a  strong  kind  of  brandy  npauny," 
was  thought  in  Bombay  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent preventive  of  injury  from  the  hot 
sun.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  Calver- 
ley's  lines: 

Oh,  sweet  

•••«.. 

As  to  cadets  In  Hindoatan 
The  fleeting  re:nnant  of  their  liver 
Now  brandy  pawnee  Is  nothing  "else  but 
brandy  and  water— "pan!"  In  Hindustan 
meaning  "water."  Did  not  Col.  New- 
come  exclaim:  "I'm  sorry  to  sec  you. 
gentlemen,  drirtking  brandy-pawnee;  it 
plays  the  deuce  with  our  young  men  In 
India."  A  good  many  years  ago.  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  of  a  Halifax  (N.  S.)  hotel, 
we  were  shocked  by  hearing  citizens  or- 
dering gin  and  port.  N„  B. — We  took 
ale.— Ed. 


-  m 

title  of  H 


We  read  in  a  catalogue 
cently  sold  here  at  auction  iho 
an  invaluable  treatise  for  the  household: 
"Steward,  Dr.  Wra.,  D.  D.  (of  Bloom- 
f.eld.  Me.).    The  First  Edition  of  Heal- 
ing Art.  to  Which  is  Add?*  Ail  His  Im-I 
provements  and  New  Discoveries  from 


Thought  for  the  Day 

Mr.  Ichabod  Crane  of  Grove  Hall  con- 
tributed this  golden  thought  recorded  in 
Sienkiwicz's  "Hania": 

"In  general  he  was  of  opinTon  that  for 
the  regulation  of  the  world  and  for  the 
exercise  of  a  mighty  influence  on  all 
people,  a  man  is  best  between  the  18th 
and  23d  year  of  his  life,  for  later  he  be- 
comes gradually  an  Idiot  or  a  conserva- 
tive." 

Why  not  both? 


►URTH  CONCERT 
BY  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The.  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-| 
phony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud,  conduc  tor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Schubert,  "Unfinished"  Symphony; 
Grieg,  piano  concerto  (Mine.  Olga  Pam- 
aroff.  pianist)  ;  Salnt-Sacns.  Symphony 
Si  in  C  minor,  No.  3.  ■ 

When  Joachim,  one  of  the  most  im- 
potent and  stupid  conductors  we  ever 
knew,  was  about  to  give  a  performance 
of  the  "Unfinished"  symphony,  he  asked 
\  many  musicians  of  Berlin  what  they 
;  thought  the  pace  of  the  second  theme, 
•  first  announced  by  tho  violoncellos.  In 
the  first  movement,  should  l>c,  Some 
conductors  sentimentalize  this  theme 
dragging  the  pace  until  the  song  be- 
comes lackadaisical.  Mr.  Rabaud  is  a 
musician  of  fine  taste  and  Judgment;  hei 
did"  not  fall  into  this  eTro».  The  sym- 
phony is  eminently  Schu'iertlan  fit  its 
beauty  and  In  its  weakness.  For  thcj 
most  part  the  composer  pipes  his  songs 
of  innocence  as  the  hoy  heard  by  Will- 
iam Blake;  but  in  the  first  movement 
there  are  measures  of  a  grandeur  that 
is  seldom  found  In  Schubert's  composi- 
tions. In  these  measures  we  recognize 
the  Schubert  that  conceived  the  "Dop- 
pelgaenger."  the  "Gruppe  aus  Tartarus," 
the  "Dwarf  and  a  few  other  songs  In 
which  dramatic  force  comes  before 
charming  lyricism. 

Mr.  Rabaud  gave  a  most  impressive 
interpretation  of  these  measures.  Tho 
whole  movement  by  the  force  of  the 
contrast  gained  thereby.  As  for  the 
second  movement,  which  shows  Schu- 
bert's tendency  toward  prolixity,  and 
Is  so  inferior  to  the  first  that  one  re- 
joices because  the  symphony  was  left 
untlinlshed,  all  that  Is  to  lie  done  with 
it  Is  to  let  the  composer  pipe  his  pretty 
furies.  Some  day  a  conductor  may 
have  the'eourag'.'  to  play  the  Heat  move- 
ment alone,  a  noble  fragment,  compara- 
ble with  that  torso  in  literature,  the 
"Hyperion."  .of  Keats. 

Schubert  wrote  "Current  a  ("alamo."  Jt 
was  otherwise  with  the  Saint-Saena  of 
the    C    minor    symphony.     We'  doubt 
whether  his  head  were  hot  .and  his  feet 
cold  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
position; but  that  head  waa  lull  of  In- 
vention  and   contrapuntal    skill.  We 
spoke  last  Saturday,  discussing  Salnt- 
\  Saeus's  symphonic  poems,  of  the  clear- 
ness   and    the    logic    of    his  musical 
thought.    These  qualities  are  as  fully 
displayed  in  the  symphony,  which  Is 
more  than  a  triumph  of  cunning  work- 
■l  manship.    The  serenity  of  the  adagio. 
'{ the  fantastic  presto,  and  the  majesty  of 

I  the  section  before  the  brilliant  coda, 
with  its  jubilant  blasts  of  brass,  are 
Imaginative  pages,  not  merely  the  care- 
fully written  measures  of  an  accom- 
plished technician.  The  symphony  had 
been  heard  at  these  conce  rts  on  ,  at 
least  four  occasions.  It  was  also  played 
here  by  this  orchestra  when  the-  com- 
poser was  present,  but  as  pianist  *nd 
composer,  not  as  conductor.  Never  was 
It  so  Interesting,  never  so  imposing,  as 
It  was  yesterday  under  ihe  direction  of 
Mr.  Rabaud. 

When  Mine.  Samaroff  played  here 
with  the  orchestra  from  1908  till  late 
in  1&09,  her  performance  was  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  a  peculiar  brilliance. 
Her  treatment  of  emotional  passages 
left  one  cold.  Yesterday  one  noticed 
a  change  of  style.     Her  touch  had  a 

II  more  poetic  quality.    She  was  lyrical. 
[  rather    thi,  '    defiantly    theatrical,  al- 
(|  though  thor  •  was  sufficient  force  in  the 
i  stormier  pages.     This  concerto,  which 
)]  some  think  has  had  its  day.  gives  de- 
iil  light  solely  by  its  purely  lyrical  qual- 
ity; not  by  any  suggestion  of  folk  dance; 
not  by  the  bravura  measures  and  the 
crashing  apotheosis,  which  are  of  de- 
cidedly secondary  quality.    Mmc.  Sam- 

|  aroff  did  well  to  discriminate  in  this 
manner;  to  sing  rather  than  to  de- 
claim. In  doing  this,  she  unfortunately 
too  often  made  the  mistake  of  under- 
emphasis.  There  were  times  when  the 
piano  part,  being  of  the  first  import- 
ance, was  heard  only  with  strained  ears, 
so  that  the  first  movement  was  on  thej 
whole  pale,  without  vitality.  Nor  was 
this  in  any  way  the  fault  of  Mr.  Rabaud, 
whose  accompaniment  waS  sympathetic 
and  delightful  throughout. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  weeW 
will  be  as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  toj 
"Euryanthe",  Mozart  "Jupiter"  Sym-| 
phony  :  Duka-s  :  Scherzo.  "The  Sorcerer^j 
Apprentice";  Borodin,  Symphony  in  H 
minor.  No.  2. 


'Lilian 


Tri 


Symphony  Hall  of  En 
grossing  Interest 


flic  subject  of  Mr  Newman's  illus- 
trated Travel  talk  has!  night  was  "War- 
!rl'r,°iFli',""  "  S-v'"I'hony"llull  was  com- 
<P  eitiy  t,\]vri  wlth    a    (loep|y  |nt0).eijte(1 

audience  the*,  frequently  broke  out  In, 
nearly  applause,  moved  bv  the  pictures  ! 
tnemselyea  and  Air.  Newman  s  graphic  i 
description  of  what  he  himself  saw. 

lie  began  by  giving  the  audience  an  . 
ioca  of  the  mormons  preparations  of, 
this  country  in  France  for  the  business 
°r  the  war.  the  cities  built,  the  railroads 
constructed,    the    masses   of  supplies, 
seres  of  cast-off  material  that  is  con-  I 
Served,  the  workmen  from  all  parts  of, 
|h<  world,  from  China  to  Alabama,  from  f 
nmbuctoo.    the  Soudan.  Algeria,  with  I 
.errnan  prisoners-all  taking  the  place 
>'  I' renchmen  at  the  front.  i 
Towns  and  villagesMn  northern  France 
icre  shown  as  they  were  in  peace  and  I 
s  they  are  'today,  merely  ruins,  often 
•ilhcui  one  stone  upon  another.  Mr. 
•  wrnsn  spoke  of  the  wanton  and  out- 
igeot.s  plundering  and  destruction  bv  1 
Germans.     The  views  of  Rheims  I 
eie  particularly  interesting,  as  were!, 
lose  of  Verdun  and  Solssons.    There  f 
ere  many  pictures  of  French.  British  u 

American  .soldiers  near  and  on  the 
ent,  among  them  a  division  of  Amer- 
fan  Czechs. 

A  hospital  bombed  by  the  Germans, 
which  some  patients.and  nurses  were 
led.  soldiers  wounded  for  the  second 


being  flo-trert  h  *. tflat  tlie  story  of  his 
apoor\  nhf)-  > h,.f  ,lneJ?ritls'i  governor  is 

Roxbur?'  SUaPe>  ^  ths  b°<*  «^tes 
Roxbury.  __G-_B.  HASKELL. 

A  Matter  of  Tenses 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

We  may  have  drunk  deeply  of  the 
ftermn  spring  and  yet  talk  through  o 
hats,  give  thought  utterance  Tn  whir'- 
oTthe0rrd,o'tous  °U  V"^^8  partake 
of  ajan  hat?,?       M"r™y  as  the  leader 

Boston.  i-ux. 


•  men  or  other  place  that  is  hot  whereby 

the  same  may  be  made  Into  pouter, 
somo  of  the  same  gluen  with  Pepper  and 
Myrrhe.  to  them  that  tire  torment eri 
with  lhe,*$!olllcko.  In  good  wine:  it  will 
holpe  them  maruclously  of  the  same  dis-  I 
ease.*'    j 


RAYMOND  HAVENS 


'- 


ne,  was  among  the  .sadder  sights,  al- 
">ush  the  most  moving  picture  perhaps 
!  that   of  French   children  putting 
v.ers  on  the  graves  of  fallen  heroes., 
manner  of  life  our  soldiers  lead 
a  fully  depicted;  the  loving  care  of 
by  French  peasant  women;  for- 
■r  Broadway  cops  acting  aa  policemen 
the  streets  of  a  town  near  the  front 
here  .were  views  of  a  famous  water- 
place  with  its  huge  hotels  trans- j 
med  into  hospitals.    Famous  Ameri- 1 
i    aviators,    among    them  Quentin 
'osevelt,    many    aces,    were  pictured 
h  views  of  their  call  to  action  and! 

flights.     Mr.   Newman  had  full 
mission  to  go  everywhere  with  his  j 
'tographers,  ever,  into  the  trenches 
n  when  the  Americans  went  over! 
top.   And  at  the  end  there  were  pic- 1 
s  of  Clemenceau   walking    in    the  { 
lecting  trenches  as  spry  as  a  youth" 
HIS,  Mashal  Foch  and  Gen  Pershing? 
i|  they   stood   before   Mr.  Newman's! 
jnera.    Nor  should  one  forget  his  tri-  ' 
le  to  the  ambulance  drivers,  men  and 
tnen. 

jhese  few  words  give  no  idea  of  the 
grossing  character  of  the  pictures 
l  Mr.  Newmans  illuminative  talk 
cnptions  that  weie  as  graphic  as 
I  P'ctures  themselves.  This  Travel- 
f  will  be  repeated  Friday  evening 
V  t,  .,  a1cl  Saturday  arternoon,  Dec  A 

Undoubtedly  Symphony  Hall  will  R. 
in  be  crowded.  The  pictures  wilL  be  1 
wn    again    this   afternoon.  Friday 

Saturday  of  next  week  the  subject 

he    War-time  Italy." 


I  After  all.  a  newspaper  should  publish 
lews,  as  Artemus_Ward  maintained  that 
I  comic  paper  was  improved  bv  the  oc- 
psional  publication  of  a  joke.  Therefore 

k'e^SSIP6!!-1  the  2eaIous  editor  of  the 
[.e-slfleld  Evening  Journal.  We  quote 
h>m  tne  issue  of  Nov.  19: 

HA3  ANY  ONE— 

Died, 

Eloped. 

Married, 

Divorced, 

Left  town, 

Embezzled, 
I  Had  a  fire, 
'Had  a  baby, 

Broke  a  leg, 

Had  a  party, 

Sold  a  farm,  * 

Had  twins  or 

Rheumatism,  > 

Struck  it  rich, 

Been,  arrested,  ■ 

Come  to  town, 

Bought  a  home. 

Stole  a  cow.  or 

The  neighbor's  wife. 

Committed  suicide,  ' 

Committed  a  murder. 

Bought  an  automobile. 

Fallen  from  an  airplane 

Run  away  with  a  handsomer  man     '  I 

That  a  news.    Phone  490  or  491  anU  th(, 

venlhg  Journal  will  publish  it 

Zl  ThTLJ0  find  our  ""temporary 
8  ,.thl^h,deoU3  "Phone-  for  °[ei7 
.one.]'   The  Evening  Journal  will  yet 
saying  "proven"  for  "proved"  it 
>t  careful.  uu  »s 


Western  Sunrise 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  Count  Hohenzollern  Is  "in 
Dutch     n  seems  appropriate  to  recall 
|  what  Dumas  said  in  "The  Three  Guards- 
men    so  many  years  ago,  when  old- 
timers  like  myself  were  in  the  bloom  of 
youth    'Great  criminals  bear  about  them 

poor  German  Hodge,  as  Heine  calls  the 
German   people,   seems  tn'  ho     u  ,  \ 

awav  tn  tt  ^Vr  chamberlains  faded 
away  in  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past 

The  G.  A.  T. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

References  have  been  made  in  the 
Herald  and  Journal  to  "The  Great 
American  Traveler"  who  came  Into  the 
lime-light  about  65  years    ago.  The 

Wo^  f  that  time  was  a  resident  of 
Worcester.  In  1853  the  minister  of  the 
church  that  I  attended  (who  by  the 
way  was  the  father  of  the  late  George 
\m  Snma  'e^ ^e  well-known  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times),  on  a  Sun- 

RS't*?  fo  low»:&:  "Daniel  Pratt,  the 
Great  American  Traveler,  will  address 
the  citizens  of  Worcester  on  the  Com 
|mon  tomorrow  evening  at  candle-light  "  l 
Quite,  a  -gathering  greeted  the  speaker 
when  ho  "0t  .°P°ken  but  a  siT°rt  time 

A  year  of  two  later  he  spoke  to  a  large 
aud.ence  at  the  same  place  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  He  may  have 
been  nominated  by  a  bunch  of  Harvard 
boys  when  on  a  lark  or  he  may  have 
nominated  himself  by  a  large  majority 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Mellen,  who  also 
imagined  himself  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential honors,  may  have  received  his 
nomination  from  the  boys  at  Yale  or 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Raymond  Havens  gave  a  piano  recital ' 
esterday  afternoon  In  .Jordan  Ha  ,  £a 
h-ogram  was  as  .fo,lows:  Bach-Tausfc 

Op  25  Nos.  f,Srj  ?|K  -udej 

^t  major.  "variational  T^n*? 
Henselt.  If.  T Were  a  B iVh-  i.  -m,nor; 
Liszt.  La  CampaneiaaB,Tdherea&wan 
re'7  applausive  audience.  Was  a 

Poster  asaa'e"nH^S   desa,ibed  °»  the' 

Wends  aLsurePhu?XrLPtaniSt''  His 
young  man     He   A?    ,      ,s  a  rt<><lest 

fe  hfld  re  potable  for  this  Sh°U'd  "ot 
Iment.  Phenomenal  pianistsTr?0^ 
Umonand  they  arj  Sly  *7o 

Horn*™  Mrl°  T/SSU,e  «•  ™y  ■  doifbtin  J 
-i  nomas,  Mr.    Havens,     to    thnw    i  •  », 

)  ttr'4r',tbega2  lhe'recHa,-  'brplI^ 

the  G  string?  anthem,  say  on 

lhonrdtshttt0heaeartthe  a"d  ™«»IV6 

s  "  tne  cn<3  were  not  plavert  h-kk 
he  requisite  deliberation  and  Iread  h 
Jche  reading  of  Ihe  fue-iiti  yreaath, 
unsteadiness  of  rh/t^feSn  SfSE^Sf 
||position.  The  Etudes  of  Chopin  'w°r" 
jagreeably  interpreted..  In  them  M 
iHavens  displayed  taste  ann  M'' 

Authority  he  can  persuad^ ^  for  the  mn'3 
ment.  if  not  convince,  the  Aearer  m°" 
Havens'  performance    was    inteitl^  ; 
and   technically  creditable;   it   did S^ 
prevent    the    sona'ta    from  beW 

(or  the  first  ^  \ 

Rhe  musical  world  anarch  in 

The  Pi^gi-am  was  too  long.   We  ^egret  I 

ft  ce  'ft,  :  f0rhbilevto  i,ear 

flayed  ho«  K  Baue^if' ^  nrs' 


'tional  stress."   MIss^Mmiel  Pr 
Ing    was   conspieuou  •      ~  ,r 
i  feeling  and  fulness  of  i  xp  i  sslon;  ah 
Euggests  a  far  ttiore  ordinary,  lllght 
type  of  girl;  on»,  peihips.  who  couli 
hardly  have  been  UktK    to  rtfu»«  t 
marry  Alan;  still,  it 'was  ji  type  suf 
prlBlngly  appealing,  at  the  liniah."  An 
other  said  that  Miss  Print  was  ;<  lonRh 
Ing  damsel,  so  that  Farrar  could  neve 
have   called   Fanny  a   "sulky  WOTlCh,' 
Hhe  seemed  to  reserve  her  sulkineas  en 
tirely  for  the  family  circle.    Mr.  Wal 
brook,  dlscustdng  tin-  play,  said  of  : 
Lancashire  girl  weaver,  "there  is  nom 
more  Independent  In  all  England,  no 
lexcluding  even  the  London  coster  fir] 
Who  Is  very  ,  much  disposed  to  be  a  Ian 
to  herself  in  these  mutters";  ami  Mr 
Whfteing  described   Fanny  as  "simph 
a  bit  of  nature,  if  edifying  only  ii  tbAl 
way."    Mr.    IJauahan.   however,  found 
something    untrue-'  in     Fanny'.-  alti- 
tude.   "It  was  not  her  Ijehavlor.  Stan- 
ley Houghton  had  stated  a  very  real 
problem  in  making  u  woman,  economi- 
cally Independent  of  marriage.  Instinct- 
ively auopt  the  morality  of.  man.  Nor 
does  the  question  of  childr&n  enter  into 
the  problem  at  all.  What  I  did  not  like 


e      i  ' 


Mr.  Jewett  is  to  he  thanked  for  the 
roduction     of     Stanley  Houghton's 
'Hlndle  Wakes"  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
nd  the  company"~~to  be  -  congratulated 
m  the  excellent  genera',  performance. 
,ast  Wednesday  nisht  the  attention  of 
'the  audience,  amused  by  "The  Lost  Silk 
| Hat,"  which  served  as  a  curtain  raiser, 
rtras    deeply  Interested    by  Houghton's 


td  " ~  .    ™»»  «il   iaie  or    «»«    ucepi.\    niieiesieu    uv   noug'mon  i 


erratic  address  no  reference  wis  made 
to  his  opponent  until  some  cue  in  the 
crowd  called  out.  "How  about  Mellen"" 

ta^an^^M  ";V  "MeI,en  is  mor- 

tat  and  liable  to  err. 

Back  in  the  seventies  the  writer  was 
,  stopping  at  the  Tremont  House  in  Chi! 
jcago.    One  evening  Pratt  came  in  look- 
ing solemn  and  seedy.  He  evidently  was 
5  a  stranger.   The  writer  ventured  to  ap! 
nproach   him.     When    asked    what  he 
thought  of  Chicago.  Pratt  replied  with 
emphasis:    "Chicago  is  a  consummate 
hole."  There  was  quite  a  number  of  m»n 
standing  around.   It  was  suggested  that 
he  make  a  speech  and  tell  them  what  he 
thought  of  Chicago.  He  mounted  a  chair 
at  once  and  commenced:   "I  am  Daniel 
Pratt,  the  Great  American  Traveler  I 
have  traveled  the  world  over,  have  been 
n  heathen  lands.    I  find  more  heathen 
In  Chicago  than  in  any  place  I  was  ever 
"1^     He  had  spoken  but  a  short  time 
!*en       .was'  asked  to  "step  down  and 
out.     Tins  was  the  last  time  the  writer 
sa^.D.amel  Pratt.  H.  M.  MORSE 

Winchester. 


Capt.  Smiley 

Is  the  World  Wags: 
jYou  ask  if  your  readera  know  any- 
FS  about  this  "resUess  captain" 
miley,  not  "Smylie."  is  the  only  man 
o  ever  sailed  a  small  craft  aione 
ound  Cape  Horn.    His  picture 
inted  in  Harper's  Marine  somethins 
"re  than  40  years  ago.   I  have  for~ot 
the  name  of  the  article  that  accom 
knied  it,  but  it  probably  related  in  «. 
klkland  islands  or  Cape  Horn  ^ 
"  .pt.  John  D.  Whldden's  book  "rv. 
in  the  Old  Sailingship^..^11 
e  interesting  facts  about  thft'_tl|^ 


Our  Household  Doctor 

!  Yet  this  volume,  if  we  owned  it,  would 
jnot  lead  us  to  put  aside  that  golden 
book  of  remedies.  "A  Thousand  Nota- 
ble Things  of  Sundrie  Sortes:  whereof 
some  are  wonderfull,  SOme  strange 
some  pleasant,  divers  necessary,  a  great 
sort  profitable,  and  many  very  pre- 
cious. •  compiled  by  Thomas  Lupton  an-1 
published  at  London  in  lfi27.  No  mother 
should  be  without  it.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, her  young  and  bright-eyed  Au- 
gustus has  the  colic,  known  to  some  as 
wind  colic  Let  her  tum  to  Book  Sec- 
ond, Remedy  C2: 

1atfishp°n,t.tndIr  Jl0rnes  °f  young  buckes 
1  ~ ith  a  thin  heavy  Skinpe 


lhas  a  play  so  held  the  attention#from 
he  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  true 
:hat  a  few  indulged  themselves  in  Ifrl- 
atlng  giggling,  when  the  situation  tor ' 
:he  dialogue  called  for  anything  but: 
laughter,  "but  foolish  or  hysterical  per- 
sons are  present  in  every  theatre,  and 
ipecially  noticeable  in  plays  of  seri- 
us  import. 

Mr.  Clive  gave  a  really  remarkable  im- 
personation of  the  elder  Jeff  cote.    The  I 
Bself-madc  man,  proud  of  his  success,  re- 
Bjoicing  in  his  nroney  because  money  in  I 
■his  mind  was  power,  ambitious  for  his  , 
[ieon,  wrho  by  a  desirable  marriage'  would  j 
■enlarge  the  glory  of  the  house,  with  a  ; 
Igtreak  of  grim  humor  and  with  a  keener  f 
laense  of  duty  l»w;irds  a  wronged  girl  I 
land  her  father,    his    friend    of  mahyl 
lyears.  stood  boldly  before  one;  boldly,  al-  [ 
[though  Mr.  Clive's  "stage  business"  hadl 
[Flemish  detail.    Mr.  Clive,  in  the  scene  I 
[where  others  might  have  stormed  and! 
I  ranted,  was  impressive  and  eloquent  by| 
his  self-crntrol,     his    artistic  .reserve, 
vocal  and  in  sobriety  of  gesture. 
[   Ar.other  self-made  man,  but  of  a  far 
different  character,  Farrar  was  strong-  I 
ly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Permain.  This  Far-  I 
far  might  have  be^n-  a  descendant  of 
Squire    Western     uy    his  ill-eon<ealec 
coarseness,  his  views  of  life,  especially  J 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Yet  he,  too.  vaguely  felt  that  Alan  had 
I  not  treated  Beatrice  fairly  by  his  week- 
end outing  with  Fanny. 

Then  there  was  that  excellent  actor. 
Mr.  AYingfle'd.   whose  portrayal  of  old »' 
Hawthorn  will  long  tie  remembered.  torfV 
Its  composition  and  expression.  Here, 
too,  was  nothing  surpertluous.  nothlngil 
extravagant.    In  his  subjection  to  hisK 
shrewish  wife  he  was  not  farcical;  InH 
his  treatment  of  careless  Fanny,  he  was K 
loving,  but  not  sentimental:  heart-brok-  j 
en.  but  not  lachrymose. 
How   should    the   Part  of    Fanny  he; 


s  Fanny's  self-conscious  recognition 
t  she  was  stating  a  problem.  Her 
guage  and  her  very  attitude  to»  the 
nily    council,    when    onoe   she  had 
ken  her  admirable  and  Ciiaracteristio 
nee,  seemed  to  me  unreal  in  a  Lan- 
hire  mill-hand.    The  actual  Writing 
the  scene  has  an  air  of  unreality, 
s  was.  to  a  great  extent,  covered  up 
the  intense  acting  of  Miss  Goodale, 
whose   instinct  made  her  express  the 
emotion  behind  the  words.  When  I  saw] 
the  part  played  hy  another  actress,  the 
|  scene  seemed  more  unreal  in  its  con- 
duct."  The  part  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
play.    Miss  Relph's  entrance  and  man- 1 
, moment  of  the  dialogue  in  the  first  act  J 
were  capital,  but  the  moment  she  was  I 
reproached  by  her  parents,  her  sobbing 
.degenerated  into  bellowing,  «c  that  she  » 
became   boresome.  ^  This   was   the  onajj 
blemishi  easily  to  be  remedied,  in  her| 
performance.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  out-  I 
aider  to  say  how  a    Lancashire  lass 
would   behave   throughout   in   Fanny's  I 
situation.    Surely,   no  oiip  blames  hep  1 
for  not  wedding  Alan,  who  is  as  su,»-| 
preme  a  cad  in  drama  as  Lt.  Pinkerton  I 
in  opera.    In  the  last  act  Miss  Relph  I 
shed  light  on  the  dramatist's  character.  1 
Fanny  is  in  all  respects  a  stronger  char-  I 
octer   than   Beatrice;    she   would   have  ' 
made  Alan  a  moie  helpful  wife  if  AljA 
had  been  of  a  finer,  less  selfish,  morlJ 
manly  nature.   Old  Jeffcote  hints  at  this^'1; 
But,  wedded  to  Alan,  she  would  hav«« 
bei  i  profoundly  unhappy.    Ten  to  oneM 
arter  she  left  her  home  to  wjrk  for  herH 
self,    she   married   a    man   who  rcal'-fiF? 
loved  her;  »  man  whom  she  could  refli 

SpCCt.  ,    '  '  fet^ 

Some  in  London  found  fault  with  the" 
dramatist's   Mrs.    Jeffcote,    because  anK 
played  there  she  was  made  to  talk  "HkeSj 
a  lady  whose  early  years  were  spent  atM 
a  boarding  school,  rather  than  at  Ih^tS 
loom.    Mrs.  Jeffcote   (off  the  staye)  igftj 
often  a  grande  dame,  hut  not  infrequent-  . 
ly  her  aitches  give  her  trouble."    Mr.  > 
Herbert    Metcalfe,  was    distressed  beiH 
cause  she  acts  at   the  moment  wheri\*-' 
Alan's  behavior  is  exposed  as  no  Lan-< v' 
cash  ire  woman   of  her  type  could  ori/i 
xvould  act.    "Is  she  thrown  Into  a  par-™ 
oxysm  of  grief?    Does  she  amidst  her 
Sobs  reproach  her  son?  .She  does  not. v. 
She  acts  as  a  well-bred  lady  of  fashion, 
to  whom  cut'h  an  Incident  is  of  veryfitij 
little  moment,  might  b  :  expected  to  act. '"a 
She  raises  her 'eyebrows.   One  expects  r^i 
her  to  say:  'Really,  'Man,' this  Is  very  f( 
unpleasant,  very  annoying  !'  shrugs  her  |B 
shoulders  and  begins  to  speculate  upon  S3 
tic  effect  of  the  news  ;;pcui  her  son's 
fiancee  and  upon  his  prospects  in  the  fi 
matrimonial  market.  Can  Mr.  Houghton 
imagine  such  a  Lancashire  mother  act-  • 
ing  in  such  an  unemotional,  se'riah,  cold-  P 
blooded  fashion?" 

Miss  Jessamine  Neweombe  h^s  little  flH 
tn  do'  In  a  part  that  realty  has  little  : 
significant^,  as  if  the  dramatist  had  put  ; 
her  in.  as,  a  foil,  a  Micaela  to  F;:nny-  ■.'*'*] 
Carmen.  Mies  Newcom!>e.  always  intel- 
ligent, made  *hc  most  of  her  part.  Did 
Beatrice  In  her  heart  envy  Fanny?  She 
questions  whether  a  woman  would  prq*  1 
fer  to  be  loved  as  Fanny  than  respected. 
She  says:  "And  I  wonder  which  is  mosl  (" 
like  love?"   Regard  for  the  conventions 
led  tier  to  forgive  Alan  after  the  first   '  i 
shock.    Passion  was  then  awakened  in 
•tier.    She  owed  a  debt  to  Fanny,  Miss 
Neweombe  suggested  this,  delicately,  a 
maiden    in    speech,    yet  understanding 
Fanny. 

Nothing  was  gained  in  the  last  act  by 
a  change  of  the  dramatist's  directions. 
Fanny  and  her  parents  sit  against  Ibe 
i'.ack  wall.  "They  are  all  three  in  a  row  ' 
along  the  back  wall,  very  stiff  and  awk- 

But_at  the  Copley  Fanny  flaunts* 

■  liantlj  to  the  left  of  the  stage  and  sits 
apart. 

Again  we  say,  Mr.  Jewett  is   to  bo''■, 
i hanked  for  producing  "Hlndle  Wilkes" 
which  s,hould  have  been  seen  here  lun-;  H 
ago,  for  the  play  is  no-.v  over  six  years 
eld.  Let  us  quote  from  Richard  Whits- 
ing's  "The  Moral  of  'Hindle  Wakes.'  " 

"I  think  'Hindle  Wakes'  is  a  bit  o£  re  d 
lealism.  as  distinguished  fr.au  many  an-  ^ 
ei her  variety   which   has   iothIn;:  r  al 
about  it  but  the  label.  It  is  not  Ui« real- 
ism of  Blake,  Which  :s  a  realism  true  i„ 
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J*a6  a  p.  ay  showing  that  a  young  ma  a 
t  and    young    woman,    may    nilscondu  i 
themselves  .nos'  serio'tslv  without  Iur.'-~ 
jag  to  suffer  for  it,  is  altogether  beside 
the  mark.  The  object  of  c  1 1-  piny,  1  lake' 
I  It,'  and  a  line  one,  is  to  show  that  in  our 
curio,..  a;r<!  wo  :<omeliin< .-  'Jo  nil  this 
[Wtlli  very  li.tlo  of  pciiilcnci  or  of  pen- 
itl.:     The  two  concerts  as  to  purpose  in 
]  Literature,   nic-tnl  on   one  side,  on  the 
[other  simply  observant,  have,  stood  in 
Saharp  contrast  from   the  beginning  ol 
Mime.  The  purpose  of   Hindle  Wakes'  is 

■  Of  tlie  last-named  o:  dor,  -md  ii  seems  to 
Slve  the  public  exactly  *vhat  It  wants, 

SLver.v'thlnK  in  the  pi- c-;  sc.  ,ns  true,  or 
kn  attempt  to  H'-l  fit  th  truth.  The 
pharaoters  aic  alive.  I  lo  rot  know 
■that  1  have  ever  seen  a  r1  v  with  mbro 
1  -. Itality  in  it." 

And  now  appears  th<-  hypothetic .. 
J  daughter.  •Would  you  tal;<  your  duugh- 
Itfr  to  this  play?"  i>y  all  means,  and 
Imore  than  once;  also  our  mother-m- 
L'!-1W  and  maiden  aunt.    Ii  iiov   would  iiG 

■  harmed  by  seolns  it.  they  me  already 
corrupt    .'i    heart.     Tin-  liypothetical 

? daughter  in  l'i Is  is  i.ui  unsophisticated, 
,  She  can  coolly  sro.  jude.  .  condemn, 
[praise,  take  warning.  Fanny's  little 
!  nollday  did  grent  injure  to  all  In  the 
pla>  .  dcspiU    her  .  areles-  ( 

Mr.  Thomas  Brockhurst's  Essay 
on  "Prometheus'*  and  the  War 

We^jre  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kroek- 
hurst  of  Bosun  for  .i  sclnl.irh  and  i:i- 
leivsting    i  ssay    on    the    "Pi  ometheus 
I  Bound"  of  Aeschylus  as  a  tragedy  that 
jniight  now  "with  a  little  emphalss  here 
[and  there  and  the  omission  of  details 

SOem   to  have  heeli   :i    s  u  bseit  u  e  ll  I !  y 

Iten  allegory"  of  the  meat  war  now  end- 
InK-    ",Jf  'he  sequel  'Europe  I'nbound- 
«r<*are  now  Interested  spectators." 
We  regret  that  on  account  of  Its  length 

kWe  are  unable  to  publish  Mr.  Brock- 
hurst's  essay  In  full.  He  draws  up  this 
east  for  Prouu.heu..  Tod:-.v": 

Keu*   iJenii.-niv 

Fromethvua  Tlie  Allies 

•  « n-.-a  m  -  -  V  PiichlM 

In  h  'iBbnn 

Mernie-  Chancel. or  „f  Zens 

llcne  !«■-   Anierlea 

IThorus  The  World 

After  describing  the  material  on  which 
Aeschylus  drew.  Mi.  uroadhurst  to- 
msrks:  "The  original  authors  did  not 
li-nuMe  themselves  much  about  the 
moral  aspects  of  their  myths.  Aeschylus 
#td:  and  set  his  own  stamp  upon  them." 
FJ>e  conflict  of  the  old  order  of  the  Titan 
sods  and  the  newer  older  of  Olympian 
,Zeus  and  the  part  played  therein  by 
Prometheus  "lie  at  the  vein-  heart  of 
the  trilogy,  the  same  as  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  German  .states  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia  at  Die  conclusion 
of  the  Franco-German  war  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  great  European  eontli  t.  .  .  . 
Zeus  bad  subdued  the  anarchs  of  the1, 
past    not   by   Might  alone,   but   by  thef 

■help  of  Forethought,  wnom  the  Tllan-S 
■had  despised.  (Bismarck  was  the  Fore- 
Ehought  of  Wilhelm  I.)  ...  But  Zeus 
lla  no  pod  of  wisdom  yet.  Mis  power  is 
■barely  established.  Aeschylus  harps  on 
■OS  newness,  and  ascribes  much  of  his 
s  arrogance  to  this  fact.  As  soon  as  /.el*) 
'<h:id  set  himself  on  his  l  abel's  throne, 

■  D«  allots  the  gods  their  several  honors. 

■  CThe  petty  kingdoms  established  under 
B Prussia  are  the  analogy  in  this  Instance.) 
5  Having  won.  tin'  heavenly  throne.  Zeus 
I  was  liable  to  the  disease  of  self-will 
I  naturally  incident  to  every  irresponsible 
I  ruler    Iteason  has  not  yet  dislodged  the 

■  policy  of  'blood  and  iron.'  Zeus  began 
I  by  exercising  his  newly  acquired  power 
B  without  regard  to  the  wisdom  which  had 

K  ilned  it  for  him  and  was  not  long  in 
I  'drooping  the  pilot.'  He  was  now  minded 
I  to  sweep,  the    w  hole   race  of  mankind 
from  sight,  and  create  another— a  llgura- 
tp  e  way  of  saying  that  he  proposed  to 

-■-liversal 


New  Testament,  and  fasti}'  Armaged- 
don's, where'y  wisdom,  divinity  and 
civilization,  a  concrete  union  of  ths 
other  two.  were  the  respective  tem- 
poral victims;  and  the  same  hardness 
of  heart  and  spiritual  obliquity  oharac- 
lerized  the  agents  in  each  tragedy." 

Oceanus  is  "a  good  instance  of  the 
pacifist  and  tries  to  Induce  Prometheus 
to  submit  to  Zeus  and  make  the  best  of 
It.  .Says  he,  'Put  from  you  the  wrath 
that  you  cherish,  and  seek  relief  from 
these  afflictions.  .  .  .  ITe .  who  rules 
is  a  harsh  King,  one  alone  (by  Divine 
Right)  rendering  account  to  none.'  He 
is  contemptuously  rejected." 

Io  Is  "an  analogy  of  weak,  heroic,  in- 
offensive Belgium.'  She  sets  forth 
Zeus* s  early  blandishments:  "Thrice 
happy  maiden,  why  keep  you  all  too 
long  your  virgin  state?  .  .  .  Zeus  is 
kindled  by  a  shaft  of  longing  and  fain 
would  join  with  you  in  love.  My  child, 
spurn  not  the  bed  of  Zeus."  This  calls 
up  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  Kaiser's 
ultimatum  lo  Belgium,  when  he  sought 
a  passage,  just  as  illegal,  and,  tailing 
consent,  committed  the  Infamous  rape. 
'•The  earth-born  Argus  with  the  myriad 
eyes,  watching  Io's  every  step,"  Is  not 
an  inapt  Tigure  of  the  honeycomb  of 
Spies  in  the  little  country  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  betrayal.  After  Io's  departure, 
Prometheus  turns  to  the  trembling 
Chorus  and  expands  his  prophecy  of 
Zeus's  fate. 

Yet,  jet,  ttioagb  now  so  obstinately  great, 
Shall  Zeus  bo  humble:  soon  a  plan  lie  trainee 
Of  Wedlock,   which   him  from  Ills  sovereign 

height  ,  , 

And  tyrannous  throne  shall  oast,  undone 
Let  him  I  say 


dene  was  in  London  the  original  Ml 
Lunge:  that  honor  belonged  to  Jul 
Mathews,  while  Selina  Dolaro  was  t 
first  f'lairettc.  Emily  glv<\s  much  agr^ 
nble  information  about  the  operetta 
her  book  of  recollections.  She  bok  ti 
part  of  Mile.  Larige—  Annie  Sinclair  wi 
Clalrette  at  the  Gaiety  In  Nove?mb« 
187?.  (The  operetta  had  been  product 
nt  the  Philharmonic,  Islington)  The 
Is  a  picture  of  Emily  In  tho  part.  Eml 
did  not  at  first  welcome  the  role.  "As 
turned  out,  the  part  suited  mo,  and 
made  both  reputation  and  money  out  i 
It."  At  Christmas,  1873,  the  operetta  wi 
moved  to  the  Opera  Conti  que.  "Tl 
business  was  enormous.  During  th 
tlmo  the  10:',  6d.  stall  was  inaugurate 
and  booked  weeks  anc;  weeks  in  a< 
vance."  Patty  Laverno  was  then  th 
Clalrette.  The  quarrel  duet  amuse 
greatly  tho  then  Princess  of  Wales,  wh 
as  a  rule  sat  "In  severe,  rigid,  decorou 
and  unmoved  dignity."  The  Prince  Irr 
perlal  visited  the  theatre,  the  first  vis! 


v'rer  the  death  of  his  fa  tho;",  Napo'col 
'Mine.  Angot,' "  says  Emily,  'is  fu 
of  dreadful  republican  sentiments,  an 
I  hated  to  repeat  them  before  the  princ 
so  young,  so  unfortunate;  such  a  ni< 
face,  too,  oval,  distinguished,  ratln 
melancholy,  with  beautiful  eyes  like  h 
beautiful  mother." 

At  a  revival  in  London  before  Mil 
Poldene  with  her  company  sailed  f 
New  York  in  October,  1  s 7 4 .  notewortl 
persons   came   to   say   good-by.  MU 
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tee  him  sit  there!  In'hls  hlirl.vauntir.ir  claps       Spldene  gives  a  curious  description  of 
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Sieus  clapped  the  lid  on 
sdant  pot  before  Hope  es 

idimortale  frorn  looking  for 
their  doom.         ,  . 
rUis   what   remedy   for  this 

lOlna  hope  to  dwell  among 


Chor 

'•  Ft 


hid  lire,  th 
nuilsli  him 


condensing  Mr. 
2  „  t— ProtnctheuS 
Lo.cb  of  liberty. 
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■ecUre,  and  lirandlitfiing  IiIh  holtit  of  Ilainc. 
for  nought  shall  these  avail  him.  not  to  fall 
Most  wretohedly  a  downfall  Infiinoiii'. 
Ho  strong  mi  athlete  doth  he  now  airay 
Illmseif  against  luinself— <lread  prodigy 
Invincible— who  than  the  lluhtninsi's  abaft 
\  lletcer  danie,  and  than  the  thunders  rour 
A  more  pervading  elRnger.  shall  Uml  out. 
And  illnslpate  the  ocean  tritlcut'a  power. 
That  shakes  the  world,  Po»»!don'«  sufgy  spear. 
Hien.  crushed  and  writhing,  he  -.mil  learn  too 
late 

What  1«  a  slave's,  and  what  a  tyrant  s  statel 
"What  inhabitant  of  this  country  that 
read  daily  of  I'ncle  Sam's  part  In  mas- 
tering tho  cubinarine,  'Poseidon's  surgy 
spear.'  of  his  immense  guns  in  notion, 
ttncl  ^contemplating  the  'crushed  and 
writhing  tyrant,'  can  fail  to  connect 
these  great  events  with  the  wonderful 
lines  just  quoted?"  '  . 

Hermes,  tho  messenger  of  Zeus,  mak- 
ing peremptory  demands  reminds  one  of 
the  boastful  offensive  last.  March  and 
tho  accompanying  one-sldod  peace  drive 
I*ro»ietheus\replies 

Big-mouthed.   I  trow,  and  full  of  wind 
pomp. 

Is  all  thv  speech,  ns  suits  a  tyrant's  slave. 
New    lords,    ye   reign    but    newly,    and  yet 
deem 

Tour  thrones  Impregnable.  And  have  not  I 
Beheld  two  monarch*  thence  In  ruin  base 
Cast  down,  and  shall  I  nor  a  third  behold. 
Most  briefly,  as  most  basely?  Seem  I  not 
Before  your  new  uuidc  gods  to  shake  and 
quail  ? 

That  shame  nt  least  I  know  not  of.  But 
thou, 

Hence!  by  the  road  which  thee  came,  get 
thee  back. 

"In  connection  with  this,  Yon  Hertling 
eomsponds  to  the  'tyrant's  slave '  and 
the  two  Titan  monarchs  referred  to  may 
be  said  to  have  had  their  European 
•ounterparts  in  Attila  and  Bonaparte. 

Mr   Brockhurst  concludes  by  sayln; 
that  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  tne 
moral  "he  makes  the  one  variation  ot 
the    original    by    identifying  Hercules 
the  promised  deliverer,  with  the  great 
athlete';  in  any  case  the  **quel,  f*?»ne 
theus  Unbound.'  is  a  matter  of  titter 
conjecture.   Apparently  in  the  lost  trag- 
edy we  gather,  if  we  can  trust  Cicero* 
notes  on  the  subject,  that  Hercules  ap- 
pears,   shoots    the    vulture    that  had 
gnawed  so  long  on  Prometheus's  vitals 
and    releases    him    from    his  chains. 
Prometheus,  having  undergone  his  minor 
purgation,  it  remains  for  Zeus  to  casti- 
gate himself  in  a  major  manner.  We 
releases  Kronos  and  his  brother  Titans, 
heieby.  as  we  know  from  the  evidence 
of  'The  Eumenides.  v.  041-616,  appeasing 
the  internal  powers  and  insuring  him- 
Vclf  agaisnt  inevlfaOle.  ruin.'  'The  Ath 
iete/'the  young  Hercules'  of  the  West 
has  proved  the  deciding  factor  of ^  the 
great  issue.  lt  ,s  »™v£\?tee£Z 
fcfK" U*  Overhung  'Xecessity'  at 
last  made  power  to  team  the  tiuttt  ol 
wlsdcm.  and  forego  the  un^antable 
dictates  of  its  own  mere  opP°'lnU"  of 
Necessity.    Henceforward,  by  means  of 
n  League  of  Nations,  power  is  to  be 
dentu^   with  the  growth  of  Right  . M  d 
Law  in  the  world,  which  must  ultimatc- 
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n,  sent  Hephaistos  W£»   ^  U)at  M,.  Bl.0ekh»rst 

gtrength,   ano  Bia  lhc  1v,in;lation  of  Henry  1 
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•e),  Kratos  (St 
to  chain  him  to  a  lock. 
_Hc  must  do  penance  (I.  e..  undergo 
'rlchtfulncssi  that  be  may  learn  to 
Vnok  the  tyranny  of  Zeus  and  oa 
Stayed  from  bis  bent  of  love  to  man 

^T^^and  Bla.  for  you  two  the 
v  ,.i'.  i  f  Zeus  Is  now  fulfilled.  For 
..,e  1  ha\t  no  heart  to  bind  a  brother 
god    by    force   to    this  storm-riven 

Mr.  Brockhurst,  "might 
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,  thrice-hated  ^^i"^ 
clence  is  sworn  br-.tl.et  to 
'  (Till  Germany  came  along 
*  science  debased  to  sucn 
Their  work  aqcompllshed. 


ult 


has 


ijuotei 
Williai 

from  tnc  triuiB"»iivu  v'   «. 

Vierbert  the  brilliant  Enslishrr.an,  wh 
Abetter  known  in .  this  coUnU^C,  oj 
KX",  h«n,e,s  and  flsh-f 
emeu.  His  translation  of  •'P';0!";lchaeusj 
and  "Agamemnon"  was  pt'hlis  >ca  a1 
Carnbridge  by  John  Bartlett  in  iMi.  Thd 
biok  wai  dedicated  to  Edward  Kvcretl 

"Fille  de  Mme.  Angot"  and  Emily 
Soldene's  Recollections 

Much  has  been  written  In  London 
about  Lecocq  and  his  "natiKhter  of 
Vme  Anftot."  The  Daily  Chronicle  says 
gff  in  m"  the  famous  Nottingham  r£ 

k^:Xov^^^ 


Capt.  Burton— Sir  Richard  F.  Burton 
"tall,  dark,  bronzed,  masterful  and  mucl 
addicted  to  long  conversations  with  th< 
ladies  of  the  ballet  and  the  pages.  I 
an  untraveled  one,  with  the  bump  o 
veneration  largely  developed,  regardet 
him  with  the  greatest  awe,  adrr.lratioi 
and  respect.  Still,  I  could  not  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  artistically 
made  up;  tlie  cheeks  rouged  a  little  and 
the  eyes  indian-inked  a  lot,  just  as  if 
he  were  Boinf-  on  the  stage."  Holms 
(sic)  the  spiritualist,  "thin,  fair,  fragil' 
with  beautiful,  soft,  silky,  wavy,  pale 
hair,  long,  delicate  hands  aesthetic  In 
appearance  and  charmins-  in  manners, 
was  another  visitor.  "People  used  to 
say  ho  had  been  in  the  inmost  confl 
dence  'of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  was  still  so  with  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Uusslas."  Emily's  volume,  "The 
atrtcal  and  Musical  Recollections,"  was 
published  in  1897. 
'  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Oct.  26  pub- 
lished this  paragraph: 

"Only  a  year  or  so  before  the  war 
Lccocq  was  present  at  a  revival  of  that 
Work  ('Mme.  Angot')  in  Paris.  In  old 
age  he  'retained  a  lively  interest  lh 
musical  doinsjs  and  kept  himself  well 
abreast  of  modern  development  of  tho 
art.  Lecocq.  in  fact,  was  a  thorough 
eclectic  '  He  loved  and  knew  almost  by 
heart  his  Bach  and  his  Mozart — his  two 
musical  gods — and.  he  was  among  the 
llrst  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Wagner 
at  a  time  when  that  composer  was 
anathema  to  the  majority.  And  almost 
alone  among  musicians  of.  his  genera- 
tion he  found  interest  and  pleasure  In 
studying  the  scores  of  Richard  Strauss, 
among  them  the  'Domestic'  symphony 
and  'Salome.'  Wonderful  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it.  that  the  composei 
of  'Madame  Angot,'  even  when  well  | 
past  man's  allotted  span,  should  have 
found  anything  to  appeal  to  him  in  the 
Strauss  of  'Salome.'  " 

Sundry  Notes  About  Music 
and  Musicians 

Some  one  asked  recently  what  had  be- 
come of  Marguerite  Macintyre,  a  hand- 
some woman,  who  came  to  Boston  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ccmpany.  We  Vemember  her  as  Donna 
Elvira  in  a  performance  of  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Of  Scot- 
tish descent,  the  was  Corn  in  India.  She 
made  her  debut  in  opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den as  Micaela  In  1SS8.  We  read  this 
week  in  a  London  journal  that  on  her 
■murrioge  to  the  late  Felixe  de  Halpert, 
she  left  the  stage.  She  recently  gave  all 
her  time  to  war  work,  now  as  nurso  at 
Neuilly.  now  at  Chateau  d'Oex,  caring 
for  British  prisoners  released  from  Ger- 
many. After  the  war  she  purposes  to 
train  sinprers  for  opera. 

The  Dirge  in  MacDowell's  "Indian  ' 
Suite  was  played  by  the  Philadelpha 
Symphony  orchestra  a  week  ago  yester- 
day "as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
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rerseci  in  French. 

Here  is  Mr.  Leland's  study  of 
THE  PROFESSOR 

"Nathaniel  Crofton,  A  B  C-D  K  F 
The  students  called  him  Ptofess 
Twice  daily  he  crossed"  the  campus,  i 
sent-minuedly  wavered  across"  a  no 
city  square,  then  along  an  elm-llr 
New  England  street  and  entered 
home.  This  was  his  only  kinship  to  life. 
In  a  quiet  study,  poring  over  books, 
pamphlets,  bibliographies,  annotating 
connotating,  revising;  often  letters  to 
the  press,  stroking  a  red  beard  angrily; 
this  man  has  got  his  history  twisted; 
A.  G.  should  have  been  S.  G.  So  it  went. 
The  professor  knew.  Tomorrow  grape- 
fruit, oatmeal,  the  little  green  bag  and 
the  cross-town  walk  lo  class.-  Life! 

DRAMA 

"Another  strong  drama.  A  hovel  on 
Railroad  avenue;  the  shopgirl  get3  into 
the  limousine." 

The  tlnal  sentences  of  "Cosmopolitan 
as  a  Magazine:  A  Novel  in  the  Current 
Tradition."  run  as  follows:  "And  al- 
ways waiting  for  The  One  who  might 
some  day  come.  Never  could  he  be 
I  butcher  or  baker,  nor  even  candlestick 
j  maker,  though  the  candle  factory  ran 
I  night  and  day  by  the  side  of  the  old 
|  mill  stream,  and  its  owner  was  com- 
'  monly  reputed  to  have  been  worth  In 
the  neighborhood  of  seventeen  thou- 
i  sand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  dol- 
!  lars  and  fifty  cents.  Often-this  delicious 
j  person  had  pursued  her  with  doubt- 
ful  offerings  of  marriage,  but  always 
I  the  swank  villain  had  been  spurned, 
j  One  night— .  (To  be- continued  until  I 
I  relieved.)" 


rner  iu^h 
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who  have  fallen  In 


•We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  tin  I 
>etry-Drama  Company  of  a  little  bool 
38  pages  entitled  "Verve:  The  Jour 
tl  of  Robqrt  De  Camp  Leland."  W* 
tote  from  It: 

rHINGS  EOT/.  WILL  .NEVER  EEE 
"A  cabaret-  lit  Wayside  Inn;  a  bur 
sque   actress  reading  Sautter;  Chip 
•ndale  furnituro  it)  the  Bronx;  a  road4 
)use'  on  Boston  •  Common;  a  story  bij 
lin'or  Giyn  in  the  Atlantic  Monthlyd 
anine'  on  the  library  table  of  every] 


Pullmans  and  Pockets 

As  tho  World  Wags  : 

Since  the  wagging  world  has  under- 
taken to  discuss,  amonfe  other  enterprises 
of  great  pith  and  moment,  the  philosophy 
of  nightrobes  and  the  evolution  of  the 
varied  species  comprehended  under  the| 
genus  "Nightie."  may  wc  not  piirsue  th. 
matter  further  into  details? 

For  example,  tlie  pockets  which  an 
commonly  appended  to  the  left  breas 
of  the  pyjama  jacket.  I  have  hear, 
this  useful  appendage,  whiefii  make 
nocturnal  man  a  marsupial  anima: 
called  in  question  as  practically  useless 
after  the  general  import  of  that  adag 
about  the  superfluity  of  a  pocket  in 
shroud.  Man  abandoned  to  the  arms  c 
Morpheus  may  seem  to  have  few  bur 
sary  needs. — and  yet  fs  there  not  sore 
virtue  in  the  handkerchief,  neatly  boi 
dered  with  a  color"  matching  tlie  sul 
and  tastefully  protruding  a  corner 
show  tho  color  scheme?  Have  the 
jectors  considered  the  immense 
rendered  by  such  pockets  when  in  siee^ 
ing  cars?  Tho  problem  of  disposing 
one's  worldly  possessions  while  traveling 
at  night  In  tho  immodest  contraptions 
designed  by  Mr.  Pullman  Is  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  There  is  some  athletic 
prowess  required  to  undress,  while  bal-' 
anced  on  the  shoulders— a  process  which 
I  have  found  -conducive  to  spilling  my 
watch,  keys,  small  change  and  tlie  In- 
evitable jack-knife  into  the  hollows  and 
Interstices  of  the  berth.  How  simple 
and  sufficient  first  to  remove  all  portable^ 
objects  from  the  clotning  and  stow  th* 
same  in  the  pocket  of  the  pyjamas! 

Pockets  in  a  shirt-even  a  night 
shirt— are  rather  more  useful  thai 
those  buttons  which  custom  decree* 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  under  side  of 
one's  coat  cuffs.  Tradition  says  that 
Frederick  the  Great  devised  those  but- 
tons on  the  uniform  of  his  grenadiers, 
orlginallv— with  Intent  to  break  them  of 
a  bad  habit  of  wiping  their  brows  with 
their  sleeves.  The  fallacy  of  that  may 
be  established  by  merely  trying  to  wipe 
your  own  brow  with  your  own  sleeve— 
and  making  the  buttons  touch  any  part 
of  the  visage.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
any  save  the  contortionists. 

I  avoid  sleeping  cars.    They  seem  to 
me  essentially  immodest.   I  find  it  em- 
barrassing to  make  my  way  down  the 
darkened  aisle,  bumping  into  the  gable- 
ends  of  numerous  citizens  of  both  sexes 
Jwho  are  busily  engaged    in  preparin, 
j  themselves  for  lying  down,  or  for  get 
ting  up.    I  loathe  the  tin  basins  of  th 
gent's  washroom  and  the  crowd  tha 
hangs  over  them  o'  mornings.    I  find 
it  irksome  to  lie  broad  awake  all  night 
listening  to  the  concert  of  snores  pro- 
ceeding from  more  hardened  comrade* 
.  have  even  conceived  a  typical  Amer- 
ican symphony  to  be  based  on  such 
experiences,  somewhat  on  the  general 
model  of  the  Adventures  in  a  Perambu 
lator   with  all  the  modern  frills  of  in 
atrumentation    affected    by    the  JaK 
Band     But  when  I  am  condemned  to 
a  night's  ride  in'  the  Pullman  I  blese 
the  man  who  invented  pockets  in  t 
garment  of  sleep. 

Every  gentleman,  I  am  inft 
prepares  for  bed  on  the  sleepei 
as  much  care  and  detail  as  ho 


mod, 


lomod  to  the  m ea gro  aristocracy  Im- 
plied by  paying  for  a  sleeper  instead 

of  staying  up  all  night  In  the  smoking- 
car  ahead.  I  therefore  go  to  toed  In 
due  form  when  voyaging  by  night  on 
the  rail— down  to  the  pyjamas  and  the 

winding  of  my  watch.    It  is  thus  that 

I  have  discovered  the  blessings  of  that 

pyjaraa  pocket.  Its  capacities  are  in- 
finite. It  will  receive  a  billfold,  a 
watch,  |2.25  in  small  change,  a  knife, 
pencil,  hanky,  visiting  cards,  keys, 
what  is  left  of  the  tickets,  and  one 
Havana  cigar. 

The  question  I  would  raise  Is  not 
whether  pyjama  pockets  are  superilu- 
ous,  but  whetHer  there  ought  not  to  be 
more  of  them.   A  pocket  on  the  Inside 
would   be   more  secure  against   noc-  ! 
turnal  theft  when  traveling  and  wonl.l  ! 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  keeping  one 
hand   perpetually  on  the  breast  as  a 
sort  of  self-made  burglar  alarm. 
Wameslt.  PHINHAS  REDUX. 


■  As  the  World  Wags: 

I    J  >vas  pleased  by  noting  your  objection 
inted  word  "phone.''  It  is  equal- 
Sly  otinogloua  when  It  is  spoken.  A  gent 
I  wears  pants,  phones,  wires  and  has  his 
"nolo  taken.    GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly. 


I  of  Miss  Barnicoat,  Mr.  Bos  worth  and 
other  Castle  Square  favorites. 

Next  week  the  play  at  the  Castle 
Square  will  be  Gcqjge  Cohan's  "It  Pays 
to  Advertise." 


4H 


Raoul  Vidas  Pleases  Local 
Music  Lovers  in  First 
Recital  Here 

Rosita  Renard,  the  Chilian  pianist, 1 
and  Raoul  Vidas,  the  young  Rouma-i 
nian  violinist,  whose  musical  educa-l 
tion  was  obtained  in  Paris,  gave  a 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday' 
afternoon. 
Miss    Renard's    program  included: 
1  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor,  Nocturne,  Op. 
ila.  No.  1.  valse.  Chopin:  Poissons  d'or, 
JjL'isle  joyeuse,  Debussy;  Sonetto  del  Pe- 
;  Irarca,  Polonaise.  E  major,  Liszt. 
U  Mr.  Vidas  played:  Sonata  in  G  major,  I 
pambourin,  Somis;  Concerto  for  Violin, 
m  minor.  Op.  61,  Saint-Saens;  Andante, 
XT.  Tartlnl;  Saltarelle,  Wieniawski-Thi- 
•waud;  Intermezzo,  Raoul  Laparra;  Pre- 
lude Allegro,  Pugnani-ICreisler. 
I  Mr.  Vidas  has  been  heard  in  New  York  ' 
pvhere  he  achieved  success.  Yesterday 
pie  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston, 
he  won  a  quick  and  pronounced  triumph 
'  pud  seems  bound  to  be  a  favorite  with 
sthe  music-loving  public  here.  His  play- 
ling  of  the  tnore  ambitious  pieces  by  . 
Eomis  and  Saint-Saens  stamped  him  de-  j 
ppite  his  extreme  youth  as  an  artist  of  i 
pigh  rank  In  technic  and  in  smoothness 
knd  clarity  of  tone,  even  if  his  interpre- 
cation  lacked  somewhat  in  the  breadth  j 
and  depth  of  conception,  which  the  na-  I 
diral  unfolding  of  his  powers  through  i 
>  khe  coming  years  will  be  sure  to  bring  j 
trim. 

J  It  was  in  the  lighter  selections  that ' 
lithe  young  artist  shone  with  special 
■brilliance,  and  In  these  he  awoke  the 
BBively  admiration  of  his  hearers,  who 
(•persistently  called  for  extra  numbers. 
Air.  Vidas  was  generous,  though  not 
[Hover-ready,   in  response  to  these  de- 
mands.   In   "Saltarelle-*  and  in  other 
■similar  pieces  he  showed  astonishing 
ttjkwtftness  and  dsftness  without  sacrifice 
\ipt  the  purity  and  perfectiin  of  his  tone. 
|un  the  frankly  emotional  numbers  h» 
'was  at  his  best   The  shining  beauty  of 
■his  tone  and  the  directness  and  Inter, 
pity  of  his  appeal  placed  him  on  a  par 
with  the  be3t  violinists  heard  here. 
I  He  is  slight  pt  build,  of  medium  height 
Wkind  youthful  an  appearance.   His  man- 
Mr  Is  unaffected  and  dignified  without 
stiffness,  and  his  total  lack  of  manncr- 
Plsms  Is  refreshing. 

j  Miss  Renard's  playing,  as  usual 
•aroused  marked  enthusiasm,  and  she, 
■too,  added  liberally  to  her  program. 
RShe  showed  that  she  could  Interpret 
■L'hopln  without  losing  her  own  lndl- 
•fv  (duality  whin  appreciating  and  ex- 
Ibresslng  the  peculiar,  baffling  charm 
Pbf  the  composer.  She  caught  and  gave 
rjto  her  hearers  the  shimmering  lights 
and  shadows,  the  mists  and  swirling 
Hwaters  of  Debussy  as  few  pianist* 
I  ban  do.  

Will  one  of  our  readers  state  the  dtf- 
rence,  if  there  is  any,  between  a  truce 
id  an  armistice?  The  Oxford  English 
ictlonary  says  that  an  armistice  is  a 
lort  truce;  but  the  same  dictionary  de- 
nes "truce"  as.  a  temporary  peace  or 
ssation  from  arms;  an  armistice."  in 
ich  case  there  is  "a  suspension  of  hos- 
lities  for  a  specified  period  between 
•mies  at  war."  The  Daily  Chronicle  of 
Dndon,  asking  which  should  come  first 
>ace  or  armistice,  appeals  to  history' 
istory  gives  confusing  answers  "At 
e  conclusions  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
1814,  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1856,  and  of  ' 
e  Franco-German  war  in  1871,  the  ar 
istice  came  first.  In  186S  and  18TS  peare 
eliminarics  and  armistice  were  signed 
l  the  same  day.  but  peace  came  first 
le  Russo-Japanese  war  ended  in  a  sort 
stalemate,  and  the  Danish  war  in 
64  and  the  Second  Balkan  war  in  l9n 
ached  their  close  by  unconditional  aur 
nder."  The  formal  ending  of  hostHi 
;s  in  1871  was  theatrically  arrant" 
rust  before  midnight,-  on  the  day  v?P 
mKtiee  was  signed  at  Versailles  ' 
•rman  gun  sounded,  and  was  answered 
one  from  the  French  lines.    It  IVt 
e  agreed  program-leaving  the  u,  ! 
ot   to  the   French.    Twefve  0%l "k 
unded,  and  the  war  was  over  " 


An  Appreciation 

Mr.  Rabaud  and  the  Bos  ton  Symphony 
Orchestra  greatly  pleased  the  music 
lovers  of  Providence,  if  the  News  of  Nov. 
80  is  to  be  believed. 

"With  genuine  suitability  M.  Rabaud 
chose  Beethoven's  'Eroica'  symphony  as 
the  salutatory  number,  easing  its  su- 
preme mellifluences  along  with  the  most 
effective  dependance  upon  the  perfectly 
co-operative  string  and  small  reed  sec- 
tion of  any  orchestra  of  the  season.  The 
change  from  the  Muck  manner  of  read- 
ing and  directing  was  instantly  apparent 
In  an  indescribable  verve,  alacrity  and 
almost  emotional  response  to  the  baton, 
which  became  delightfully  more  apparent 
In  Weber's  overture  to  'Euryanthe'  with 
lace-like  fragility,  its  tenuous  beauty, 
its  musical  conversations,  which  "become 
at  times  almost  instrumental  persiflage, 
playing  rippling  repartee  between  the 
muted  strings,  the  lesser  reeds  and  the 
recurrently  sympathetic  horns." 

Yes,  indeed;  the  overture  to  "Eury- 
anthe"  is  real  chatty.  Mr.  Rabaud  is 
I  to  be  congratulated  on  his  "easing"  the 
"supreme  melifluences"  of  the  sym- 
phony. Other  conductors  have  not  been 
so  compassionate. 


Suaviter  in  Modo 

Detective  Craig  in  London  visited  a 
Smoking  Cafe,  where  it  was  thought 
disorderly-  conduct  was  permitted. 
Cross-examined,  he  said  that  when  one 
of  the  girls  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  seveial  times,  he 
showed  by  his  manner,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  what  was  taking  place  was 
objectionable  to  him. 

"Did  you  resist  or  protest?" 

"Not  too  much;  we  were  acting  on  in- 
structions." 


His-tory  and  My  Story 

When  Spain's  Amiartn  petered  out 

And  Drake  was  master  of  the  sea. 
All  Britain  raised  the  Joyous  shout, 
"The  Spanish  flee!" 

WT)«n,  later,  Time  began  to  tease, 

My  locks,  they  pestered  me  to  try. 
A  lotion  of  Cnnthaiides— 
(Or  Spanish,  fly). 

Today,  I  don't  feel  up  to  much— 

In  fact,  I  feel  distinctly  blue; 
I  wonder  if  I've  sot  a  touch 
Of  Spanish  'flu! 

—London  Dally  Chronicle. 

"I  Hope  He  Comes" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Brander  Neall,  in  discussing  the 
question  whether  such  expressions  as  "I 
hope  he  comes"  are  good  English,  cites 
as  having  a  bearing  upon  the  question, 
the  fact  that  "not  so  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  English  language  had  no 
future  tense,"  but  I  can't  see  that  that 
fact  lias  any  bearing  upon  the  question. 
Shakespeare  and  others  who  wrote  "not 
so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago"  used 
many  expressions— such,    for  example, 
as  "most  unkindest  cut"  and  "between 
you  and  I"— which  arc  condemned  by 
good  usage  of  the  present  day.  That 
good  usage  of  the  present  day  Mr.  Da- 
vid G.  Haskins,  Jr.,  had  in  mind  when 
he  condemned  such  expressions  as  "I 
hope  he  comes,"  and  Mr.  Neall  cannot, 
by   citing   the   fact   that   hundreds  of 
years  ago  the  English  language  had  no 
future  tense,  controvert  Mr.  Haskins's 
contention  that  "I  hope  he  comes"  and 
such  like  expressions  violate  good  usage 
—that  is.  good  usage  of  the  present  day. 
•  •  *  Nobody  denies  that  the  present 
tense  is  not  infrequently  used  with  a 
future  meaning,  and  such  a  use  of  the 
present  tense  is  recognized  and  treated 
of  by  grammarians  (see,  for  example. 
Goold   Brown's   Grammar    of  English 
Grammars,  Part  II.,  chap,  vi.,  observa- 
tion 6),  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  proper  to  thus  use  the  present 
tense  in  such  expressions  as  "I  hope  he 
comes."  As  Mr.  Neall  thinks  that  such 
expressions  are  "entirely  Justifiable  for 
ordinary  use,"I  will  ask   him   to  cite 
from  standard  authors  a  few  examples 
of  the  usage. 

SAXO  GRAMMATICUS. 

Brookllne. 


Lucille  Cavana^h,  assisted  by  Wheeler 
|Wadsworth,  Mel  Craig  and  William  B. 
Taylor,  in  Miss  Cavanagh's  1918  Edition 
of  Dance,  Color  and  Song,  is  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  large  audience  that  was  deeply 
interested. 

Miss  Cavanagh'3  act  us  entitled  to  the 
qualification  "kaleidoscopic,"  for  the 
performance  Is  colorful  and  high-spirit- 
ed, v.ith  much  vivacity.  The  principal 
Is  interesting  in  facial  charm  and  fig- 
ure. Her  dances  are  cleverly  differenti- 
ated and  there  is  significance  of  costum- 
ing and  musical  accompaniment.  She 
was  at  her  best  in  the  dress  of  half 
mortal.  There  was  the  illusion  of  the 
sprite  of  the  spirit  world  on  a  lark;  there 
was  the  requisite  lightness  of  touch  and 
this  number  was  doubly  enjoyable  by,  its 
buoyancy  and  the  suggestion  of  a  dance 
•beyond  the  limitations  of  a  mortal. 

Moss  and  Frye,  in  a  coon  act,  are 
unusually  entertaining.  Their  comedy 
i~  the  familiar  "sidewalk"  variety, 
'..lough  far  removed  from  the  common- 
place. Their  act  is  clearly  individualis- 
tic. They  affect  the  soft  pedal  style 
of  song,  and  their  crooning  melodies, 
and  delicate  tricks  of  harmony  are  ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

Al  and  Fanny  Stedman  in  a  musical 
and  dancing  act  were  interesting  in 
their  comedy  style.  They  received  a 
well  deserved  ovation  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  act.  Miss  Stedman  is  always 
pleasing  with  her  vivacity  and  high 
[Spirits  and  she  never  resorts  to  gush. 
I  Her  brother  is  both  musician  and  come- 
dian. 

I  One  of  the  best' musical  acts  seen  at 
| this  theatre  this  seaso^  was  that  of 
jMUe.  Diane  and  Jan '  Rubini.  Mile. 
(Diane  appeared  as  a  French  chanteuse. 
Electing  to  dress  in  scanty  attire  and 
bare-legged,  the  singer's  performance 
had  a  nice  Gallic  touch,  there  was  a 
delightful  piquancy  and  the  added 
pleasure  of  an  agreeable  voice.  Mr.  ' 
Rubini  gave  an  interesting  perform-  < 
anco  on  the  violin. 

Other  acts  were  Ideal,  lady  swimmer;  1 
Mary  Melville,  in  a  monologue;  Harry 
Langdon,  in  a  laughable  automobile 
burlesque;  Kenning  and  Marks,  singers 
and  dancers,  and  Bert  and  Lottie  Wal- 
ton, in  a  dancing  act. 


The  advertisements  in  London  jour- 
nals are  often  entertaining  reading.. 
For  instances,  there  is  the  vacant  situa- 
tions column.  How  many  of  us  could 
tell  offhand  exactly  what  "consol 
operators,"  "commons  hangers,"  "budg- 
et trimmers,"  "Kaiser  moulders"  do? 
The  consol  operators  are  not  members 
of  the  stock  exchange;  they  operate 
in  leather  on  a  boot  bench.  A  commons 
hanger  has  to  do  with  papering  walls. 
While  a  budget  trimmer  is  in  the? 
coachmaking  trade,  for  a  budget  is  as- 
sort of  boot  contrived  to  hold  bag-, 
gage.  One  -would  suppose  that  in  no 
bakery  of  London  today  would  there 
be  room  for  a  Kaiser  moulder,  unless 
for  shaping  his  image  hi  dough  in- 
stead of  war  and  then  transfixing  It 
with  needles  so  that  Wilhelm  might 
die  a  slow  and  painful  death. 


'Da- 
acts 


H  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE- 
Svid  Harum."  Comedy  in  three 
J  from  Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 

It  is  hot  necessary  to  outline  the  olot 
of  "David  Harum."    The  manv  who 
I  know  it  will  not  need  lo  be  tola  about 

nonentho°U1,e  T  ?  is  a  ^  th^  h 
cessivl  L     3  en^yable  when  its  suc. 

and  sfran^eneroCOme  *?  s°™thing  new 
ana  strange  to  an  audience.    It  is  skil 

.helping  the  distrefsed  widow  M^MaS 


In  Translation 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  one  who  has  read  Mrs.  Constance 
Garnett's  series  of  'translations  of  Chek- 
hov's stories  can  deny  her  skill  as  a 
translator.    But  can  you  blame  me  for 
being  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  follow- 
I  ing  from  "Dreams,"  in  Vol.  VI,  entitled 
T'The  Witch,  and  Other  Stories"?  "In 
Ifront  of  them  stretched  30  feet  of  muddy 
jblack-brown  mud."     Slightly  muddled, 
3eh?  It  reminds  me  of  the  "pond  of 
Jwater"  in  Wordsworth's  "Thorn." 

But  what  can  poor  Mrs.  Garnett  do 
when  Homer  himself  nods?  Just  above 
rjthe  "muddy  mud"  passage  we  find: 
\  "The  man  they  were  escorting  did  not 
fpn  the  least  correspond  with  the  concep- 
f  tion  every  one  has  of  a  tramp.  *  *  « 
HHis  eyebrows  were  scanty,  his  expres- 
sion submissive;  he  had  scarcely  a  trace 
,-iof  a  mustache,  though  he  was  over  30. 
-  •  *  •  The  collar  of  his  shabby  cloth 
Jovercoat,  which  did  not  look  like  a  peas- 
ant's, wag  turned  up  to  the  very  brim 
of  his  cap,  so  that  only  his  little  red 
jnose  ventured  to  peep  out  Into  the  light 
Jof  day."  How,  pray,  could  the  observer 
(notice  that  the  man  had  no  mustache 
and  other  details,  when  his  collar  was 
turned  up  to  his  cap?  No  freshman  in 
English  A  would  be  allowed  thus  to  vio- 
late point  of  view  in  description. 
Cambridge.  JUNIOR. 


Books  of  Gossip 
the  World  Wags : 

i  these  days,  when  every  one  has 
en  to  living  on  the  street,  there  irav 


be  excuse  for  BHPI  ffrifllng  delight  in 

books  of  gossip.   With  or  without  excuse. 

li. y  relief  from  overabsorpllon  In  the 
Jr'.ay's  problems  comes  from  thosa  iobust/ 
sjvolumes  which  recount  ths  tine  conversa- 
tion of  the  days  when  conversation  was 
jan  art.  With  Dr.  Johnson,  1  have  a  dle- 
jtrust  of  country  solitudes,  and  feel  that 
("after  one  has  gathered  apples  In  an 
(Orchard  one  wishes  them  well  baked  and 
[removed  to  a  London  ealinn -house  for 
[enjoyment."  A  pipe,  n*v  ensy  chair,  a 
snapping  fire  and  a  friend  are,  after  all, 
the  summa  bona,  now  seldom  obtainable 
save  by  proxy.  One  of  these  substitutes 
is  John  Thomas  Smith's  "A  Book  for  a 
Rainy  Day."  If  you  get  Wih'rc.l  Whit- 
ten's  handsome  edition,  you  have,  besides 
the  entertaining  text,  a  number  of  fine 
illustrations  and  copious  fojtnotes.  Now, 
footnotes,  as  one  used  to  plod  through 
tomes  of  Teutonic  erudition  in  distant 
graduate  school  days,  may"  furnish  only 
bitterness  of  spirit ;  but  the  English  foot- 
note, as  developed  by  Birkbe'.'k  Hill. 
Austin  Dobson  and  Edmund  Gosse,  is  a 
literary  achievement  in  it3elf.  Whittcn 
can  become  as  garrulous  as  Smith.  The 
latter  reveals  his  spirit  In  dlscu.'is:ng  the 
death  of. his  friend,  Mr.  Packer:  "What 
I  tell  you  is  the  fact,"  said  he  to  another 
friend,  "and  sit  you  down  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story."  He  does  tell  much 
of  the  story  of  his  own  generation  and 
the  one  preceding.  He  is  full  of  details 
regarding-  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Sir  Peter  Lely,  Nollekens,  Wil- 
son and  other  artists.  He  has  much  to 
say  of  Handel  and  Arne,  of  Johnson  and 
Garrick,  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Flax- 
man  ;  in  fact,  of  almost  every  one  worth 
knowing  in  the  late  18th  century. 
Fashion  notes  are  recorded  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  makes  him  an  authority  I 
on  the  •history  of  costume,  and  his  notes 
on  architectural  changes  in  London  en-  i 
dear  him  to  the  antiquarian.  He  has  a  j 
strain  of  vindictiveness  when  he  gossips, 
in  the  worse  sense  of  the  word,  about 
people  he  disliked ;  still  his  sharpness ' 
is  preferable  to  such  velvet-pawed 
scratches  as  one  find  in  Mrs.  Thrale's 
"Anecdotes  of  the  Late  Samuel  John- 
son." This  must,  of  course,  be  noted  in 
any  mention  of  prattling  books,  but 
even  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
great  Johnsonian  tradition  will  quickly ' 
perceive  that  her  statements  are  often 
contradictory  and  spiteful.  She  does,  ' 
however,  manage  to  draw  a  very  en- 
tertaining picture  of  her  subject.  Per- 
haps one  could  not  help  being  witty 
when  recounting  Johnsonian  anecdotes. 

I  must  finally  mention  another  book  of 
reminiscence  for  which  recommendation  | 
gets  an  occasional  reader.  Different  from  , 
all  the  preceding  is  Trelawney's  "Rec-  1 
ords  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  the  Author." 
I  first  read  it  in  one  of  the  happiest 
years  of  my  life,  when  I  was  living  in 
Hollis  Hall,  and  the  "memory  of  dear, 
old  times"  may  add  to  my  affection  for 
the  book.   It  was  Trelawney  who  saved 
Shelley's  heart  from  the  funeral  pyre. 
Cambridge.  ACADEME. 


2.  9  s 


"Jack  Igo,  the  comedian,  has  been 
finally  rejected  from  the  army."— The* 

Stage. 

"I  go,  I  go."  Yes,  but  you  don't  go. 
(Apologies  to  W.  S.  Gilbert.) 


For  Today 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  our  income  is  small,  we  shall  noti 
be  able  to  have  poultry  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing. We  shall  try  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  eggs  which  are  potentially  chick- 
ens. The  potential  mood  teaches  us  that 
eggs  "may,  can,  or  must"  become 
j  chickens.  M  R  F 

North  Cambridge. 

I  Guinea  Pigs  and  Others 

Certain  deep  thinkers  are  now  earn-tf 
Jestly  recommending  the  guinea  pig  orf. 
Jcavie  for  the  table.  They  say  that  inJ 
many  parts  of  South  America,  where 
the  rodent  originated,  it  has  long  been 
a  standard  article  of  -diet.    But  Mr 
Brown,  traveling  in  Germany  about  250 
Brears  ago.  spoke  of  "Some  odde  dishes" 
|he  saw  on  German  tables,   "as  Guinv 
pigs,  divers  sorts  of  Snails,  and  Tor- 
toises.     We  read  not  long  ago  in  a  ' 
London  journal  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
"curned  .fowl"  and  "poulet  en  casse! 
role    for  which  meat  coupons  were  de- 
manded m  restaurants  of  that  city  came 
f.om  a  guinea  pigsty.    (And  so  some 
raving  over  terrapfn  in  Baltimore  are 
really  enjoying  musk  rat  )    We  are  in 

»i?h  '  .associ»««"S  the  guinea  pig 

with  vivisection.    in  boyhood  days  we 
believed  that  if  one  pulled  install  his  ' 

71!  ZT^  d£P  °Ut'  The  statement  V 
was  made  in  the  London  Daily  Chron-  ?' 
,  icle  that  one  pair  might  have  lwSEJ 
scendants  m  a  year.  For  this  the  writ-  - 
er  was  derided.  He  was  told  that  m  is 

De^oTE^  fami'y  obtaina"le  in  that  ¥ 
period  from  the  most  patriotic  couple." 

wny  Guinea"  and  why  "pig"'^ 
Some  say  the  animal  was  thought  toj| 
resemble  the  young  of  the  Guinea-hog. 

or  the  name  Guinea  may  have  beer 
applied  loosely,  as  in  some  other  in 
stances,  as  a  designation  for  an  un- 
known distant  country."  The  French 
name  the  animal  Cochon  d'  Inde  or 
r'ochon  de  Barbaric.  •■  frv 


Perhaps    •-      ;>         reason  wi.y  <  «tn" 
m  I  I  was  knighted.    But  let  «tfgo  tack  to 

ZL^*  Bernard  Capes. 

^  *  I    Are  his  novels  read  by  many  In  »» 

|  country?  , 

One  of  his  hooks  is.  Indeed,  remark- 
able, the  fascinating  story  of  one  of  the 
1  most  despicable  women  ever  described 
In  fiction.  It  is  entitled  "The  Extraordi- 
nary Confessions  of  Diana  Please:  here 
wood-louse  and   »W*~  '  .  th    oriKitl;u  shorthand 

Ismail  white  cowrie  called  gu.nea-pigs?     'E"S"3he<L  ' ™m  Marquis  do 

The  animal  was  little  respected  In  theSnotes  in  French  of  M.  a|ctated 

18th   ceuturv,    for  the   name   was   aftlc  1  a  frien(J  to  whom  she  dictated 

general    tern,    of    reproach,    often    ap-j  Thp].0  is  a  quotation  from  a 

piled  to  inefficient  seamen.  It  was  alscj  l  ■  „„rnorting  to  have  been  written 
applied  to  midship,..,-.,  in  the  East  Inj  Preface  pin  Po.  i  »  1  serveg 
dtea  service-  later  to  any  one  whosejby  this  imaginary  marquis  mai 
faorolnal  fee'  for  professional  servloes«M  motto:  "I  am  convinced  she  riyaneo 
waT  a  guinea,  as  vets.,  special  ju.y-l  Rt  Mi  the  exquisite  Diane  da  I^tler" 
men  etc.  now  mainly  restricted  to  herselfi  ln  the  brightness  of  her  wit 
clergymen  act  ins  as  deputies,  and  con-  |  and  the  perfection  of  h^J"™,*"" 
Kfuouslv  to  directors  of  public  com-ffl  have  passed  as  triumphantly  a 

panies:    "the   pleasant  *■  Ilk.  test  of  the  marM.  Capes>  „ 


Borodin",  "Syrn  fab i 


"Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  natural  nis- 

tpry  saya  that  the  mouse  Is  the  most 
timid  of  all  -luadrufieds  except  the 
'guinea  pis  and  in  a  novel  by  Besant 
and  Rico  we  find:  "There  isn't  a  mouse 
In  all  Epson  can  be  muter,  or  a  guinea 
big  dumber."  But  why  in  English, 
fta-ovinees   are  the  wood-louse  and 


writer' in  Temple  Bar  (1871).  "for,  those 
gentlemen  of  more  rank  than  mean.., 
who  hire  themselves  out  as  ^directors 
of  public  companies,  and  who  have  a 
eulnea  and  copious  lunch  when  the 
Utend  board  meetings."  Unattached 
roving  parsons,  "who  will  take  any 
bro  her  cleric's  duty  for  the  moderate 
remuneration     of     one     guinea,  are] 


gl'Jnea  pigs.  Here  is  Fnote  in  f  air 
holt's  "Costume":  "Those  who  per- 
severed In  the  fashion  (of  wearing  hair 
powder)  paid  one  guinea  a  year  ror 
the  privilege,  hence  the  jesters  nick- 
named them  'guinea  pigs.'  ' 

The  Peruvians,  we  are  told,  break  the 
guinea-pig's  neck,  cut  its  throat,  hang 
it  up  to  bleed,  scald  it  in  water  not  too 
hot.  remove  the  hair;  scrape  the  skin, 
fake  out  the  entrails,  wash  the  carcass 
with  tepid  water,  and  then  roast  the 
beast.  An  American,  "long  resident  in 
Peru  "  is  quoted  as  follows:  Cavles 
the  Latin  name  is  Cavla  Cobaya—  are 
excellent  as  entrees  in  various  stews- 
'wtth  mushrooms,  with  brown  onions, 
with  green  peas  a  la  soubise,  and  espe- 

^li^u^'"    This  sauce,  as  we  un- 
derstand It.  is  made  of  onions  «4  bu«« 
mixed   with   cream,   or  sauce  veloute. 
You  will  find  the  Soubise  sauce  desonbed 
In  local  cook-books  and  even  In  Mary 
Green's  "Better  Meals  for  Less  Money 
published  in  New  York  last  year,  but 
which  Soubise  had  the  »°™J°\?™ln* 
it.  the  Calvlnist  captain  <18«-16">£ 
the  prince  that  was  marshal  of  France 
(17ie-lWI).     We  consulted   in   vai„  the 
■•Almanach  des  Gourmands    (1803),  Le 
GasTronome  Francais"   ( 182 8)    a  most 
I  entertaining  work  ;  "Le  Parfait  Cu.sl- 
nler  ou  le  Breviairc  des  Gourmands  . 
no  mention  of  Soubise  or  the  sauce ;  but 
we  found  a  note  that  gives  a  clew  In 
the  "Manuel  des  Amphitryons  (1SU»). 
by  the  author  of  the  "Almanach  dee 
Gourmands,"  the  famous  Grimod  de  la 
Reyniere,  whose  biography  was  written 
I  by  Sustave  Desrroiresterres     "Mons  eur 
the  Marshal  Prince  de  Soubise  a  wretch- 
ed general,  but  an  excellent  courtier. 
Pissed  tor  a  very  good  Amphitryon  His 
fable  was  famed  for  its  great  delicac* 
and  he  busied  himself  with  it  as  a  man 
.to  whom  the  secrets  of  cookery  were 
familiar.    The  Prince  de  Guemene.  h Is 
!  son-in-law.  especially  celebrated  by  fall- 
ing for  t28.000.000  about  1782,  kept  an 
exceedingly  good  house,  known  for  I  s 
superb  magnificence.   To  him  U .  due  the 
invention  of  several  ragouts ^ which  w 1 1 
immortalize  him  no  less  than  bis  fail 
ure"      The    Duchess    of  Montabzon, 
daughter-in-law   of  the   bankrupt  re- 
lumed to  the  jeweller  the  diamonds  and 
other  stones  given  her  on  her  wedding 
dav    for  she  learned  that  he  had  not 
bTeA  paid  for  them.   The  Prince  de  Sou- 
bise was    Indeed,  a  sport.    There  are 
Ute.  aSoV  him  in  the  "Corr^pondance 
rjtteraire"  of  Grimm  and  Diderot  The 
pr  nee  used  to  give  Mile  Gulmard  the 
dancer,  a  New  Year's  present  of  Jewels. 
In  1768  January  was  an  unusually  co  d 
month.    She  asked  for  her  present  in 
monev.  saying  she  needed  it ;  but  this 
money    f.6000,  she  distributed  herself, 
golng^n  foot  and  unattended  among  the 
poor  of  her  quarter,  and  added  f.2000  ol 
Eer  own  savings.   Grimm  remarked  that 
the  dancer  must  be  an  amiable  woman, 
'for  she  has  many  male  friends,  although 
t  ,ev  say  that  on  account  of  excessive 
thinness  she  is  like  a  spider,  ^ and  her 
voice  is  harsh,  raucous;  but  as  I  have 
never  heard  her  speak,  this  fault  has  not 
dampened  my  passion  for  her  Grimm 


Then  there  is  "Bembo,"  by  Capes  a 
gorgeous  and  cruel  story  of  Ttallar i  life. 
"The  Lake  of  Wine"  is.  to  our  mind 
Inferior.   We  regret  to  say  we  have  not 
read  his  other  novels,  not  even  The 
Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette 
or  "Plots."    It  is  said  that  Capes  pro- 
duced over  25  novels  in  less  than  20* 
years.  "Diana  Please"  was  published  in 
iQfM      How   did   Capes  pronounce  his 
name?  To  rhyme  with  Japes?   Was  he 
of  Dutch  descent? 

The  question  was  asked  some  months 
ago  in  England  "What  books  do  our 
soldiers  like  to  read  nowadays?  One 
voun-    soldier    wrote    from    1- ranee. 
"Trollope's  top  hole,  particularly  when 
tot  have  just  come  out,  of  the  line  and 
l°sh  to  delete  .everything  from  your 
memory  as  cleanly  as  the  censor  de- 
mt«  injudicious  remark,  in  your  cor- 
respondence."   Civilians   so  a  'brarian 
said,  had  gone  back  to  the  novels  of  Ed- 
mund Yates.  Hawley  Smart,  * . JV.  Rob 
i.,„„   and   Miss  Braddon,   and  many 
we9r°e  re'vetli/g  in  the  works  of  Field m 
and    Smollett.     There    are  so-called 
minor   English  novelists  who  are  notf 
Sufficiently  known  in  this  country.  a.L 
Mortimer  Collins.    Does  any  one  read f 
the  creepy  stories  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu  . 
i-Uncle^Siias"  is  not  t he  only  one  »at , 
gives  goose  flesh.    Works  oft he  ™°;eR 
famous  novelists  are  neglected.   Every  « 

rnd'-'Mit-H  Lyndon"  rso  TJ 

SStar  te  many  that  they  trace  ThacU 
.eray's    indebtedness    to    that  .  superD| 
blackguard.  Casanova?   Do  admirers  of 
I  Charles  Lever  read  "Lord  »h".;fs, 
lln  which  are  two  delightful  Irish  girls. 
Are  Wilkle  Colllns's  novels  in  demand. 
Is  Reade's  "Griffith  Gaunt"  appreciated 
as  it  should  be?  «.__» 
1   Even  in  the  second-hand  book-shops 
one    does   not   find    easily    novels  by 
Americans  published  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century,    ^e  ob- 


Mr  '  Apthorp  frequently  spoke  of  the 
"Weberlan   flourish."   of  the  chlvalrlc 
spirit  shown,  not  only  In  Weber's  over- 
tures  to   "Euryanthe"   and  "Oberon, 
but  In  much  of  his  mtfSic  for  piano. 
Weber's  operas  are  wholly  unknown  as 
stage  works  to  the  younger  generation 
ln  Boston.    "Der  Freischuetz    has  not 
been  seen  here  since  1896,  when  a  Ger- 
!  man  company  gave  a  wretched  perform- 
I  ance.     "Oberon"    has    not    been  per- 
formed here  since  the  early  seventies 
It's  a  dull  opera,  with  some  beautiful 
music.    There  Is  talk  of  reviving  It  at 
the  Metropolitan,  where,  if  it  is  pro- 
I  duced.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  gorgeous 
"  spectacle.    Has  "Euryanthe"  beer,  per- 
formed ln  Boston?   It.  too,  is  dull,  dull 
beyond  redemption,  although  at  Dresden 
years  ago  we  saw  a  most  carefully  pre- 
pared performance,  for  the  cult  of  YS  e ti- 
er in  that  city  was  then  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  nowhere  else  was  "Der  Frei- 
schuetz" so  admirably  .performed.  Yet 
Weber  was  a  mightly  man  in  his  day, 
influencing  composers  of  other  countries 
'  than  his  own.  praised  to  the  skies  by 
Berlioz  and  Wagner.    The  latter  had 
good  reason  for  his  enthusiasm;  the  In- 
fluence of  "Euryanthe"  Is  observed  in 
is  early  operas.   Weber  was  a  roman- 
ticist of  the  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  order. 
The  music  for  the  scene  of  the  \V  oir  s 
Glen   in    "Der   Freischuetz"    is   in  no 
need  of  fireworks  and  ghostly  appari- 
tions for  its  terrifying  effects.    There  Is 
charming    fairy    music    In  "Oberon. 
Then  there  Is  the  mysterious  Largoln 
the   overture   played    yesterday.  Hie 
grand  arias,  the  set  pieces  for  a  soprano, 
with  the  final  allegro  section  better  suit- , 
cd  to  an  orchestral  instrument  than  the  I 
human  voice,  are  now  singularly  out  of 
fashion,  but  what  could  be  better  as 
music  for  a  particular  text  than  that 
for  the  opening  scenes  of  "Der  Frei- 
schuetz"? The  three  overtures  will  long 
preserve  the  composer's  name.   The  or- 
chestra   performed    the  "Euryanthe 
overture  brilliantly. 

The  Scherzo  of  Dukas  has  become 
£o  familiar  that  performances  of  late 
*t  these  concerts  were  more  or  less 
oerfunctorv,  but  we  never  really  heard 
"The  Sorcerer  s  Apprentice"  till  yester- 
day, when  Mr.  Rabaud  gave  a  most 
dramatic  reading  of  it.  a  reading  that 
electrified  the  audience,  which  had 
listened  apathetically  to  Mozart's  syni 
-hony,  so  that,  by  reason  also  of  the 
dim  lighting  the  hall  had  resemb  ed  a 
•amily  vault.  Dukas's  music  as  played 
under  Mr.  Rabaud.  had  new  significance. 
For  once,-  the  blasts  of  brass  an- 
nouncing the  magician  s  ret"™  were 
awe-inspiring;  for  once,  the  water 
rushed  and  roared. 

1    Few   Frenchmen   like   the   music  of 
iTschalkowsky:    they    pre/er    that  of 
Balaklreff.      Borodin,     and  Klnwk> 
Korsakoff,    and    not    merely  because 


pie  , 
pictures  of  act 
Ir.  Newman,  wlm 
was  In  danger 


of  shell  and 


r~iany  pictured  showing  the  desola-I' 
JW  Venice,  the  stripping  churches  r 
and  palaces  of  the  priceless  treasures  of 
art,  the  absence  of  business  and  bustle! 
on  public  squares,  bridges,  canals,  weref 
a  revelation    to   many,    knowing  only! 
vaguely  the  precautions  taken  and  the! 
present  condition  of  the  famous  clty.l 
Some  also  learned  for  the  first  time  ofl 
the  work  done  in  Venice  by  the  Amer-I 
lean  Red  Cross  and  by  the  American! 
consul    and    his    wife    who  remalnedh 
throughout   the  war.   although  80  per| 
cent,  of  the  population  had  left  on  ac-l 
■  count  of  Austrian  air  raids.    A  stirring/ 
view  was  that  of  the  celebration  ofl 
Italy's   third   anniversary  of  the  war] 
!  held  at   Milan    with   marching  allied 
i  troops,  among  them  American  aviators,  ] 
who  did  useful  and  valiant  work  on  the 
front.    While  no  tourist  was  allowed  ln 
■  Venice,  Mr.  Newman  had  special  per- 
'  mission,    for    the    authorities  wished 
Americans  to  see  thfelr  city  as  it  now  Is. 

The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  afternoon  the  subject  will  be 
"London,  1918,"  with  many  illustrations, 
among  them  extraordinary  photographs 
of  air  raids  witnessed  by  Mr.  Newman. 


•  Gllbun,"  by  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  whose 
I name  was  Robert  H.  Newell,  one  of  the 
Jhusbands  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  It  is 
Ba  strange  story  of  New  York  life,  intro- 
9  ducing.  thinly  disguised,  some  of  the  Bo- 
Ipemlans  that  met  at  Pfatt's.  among 
I  them  their  Queen.  Ada  Clare,  the  ac- 
*i  tress  and  journalist,  who  died  of  hydro- 
!  phobia  in  1871,  a  brilliant  woman,  known 
1  on  the  stage  as  Agnes  Stanfield,  born 
I  Jane  McBthenney.  but  the  wife  of  J. 
Frank  Noyes.  Wo  found  in  the  Boston 
Public    Library    a    copy  i 


jenea  my  —    -  . 

says  that  at  the  wedding  of  the 
cess  de  Rohan-Guemene  there  was  a 
niHcent   firework   representing  the 
of  Venus  and  Mars  surprised  by 
ulcan    "There  are  very  few  marriages 


J  North's  "Slave  of  the  Lamp,"  In  which 
« he   satirized   Fltz   James   O'Brien,  s 
O' Bouncer.     It's   a  dull 
"Avery  Glibun,"  showin„ 
the  influence  of  Dickens,  is  good  read 
ing    Are  the  names  of  Richard  B.  Kim 
bali  and  M.  T.  Walworth  known  to  our 
young  men  in   "literature  classes''  a' 
college'   Do  even  southerners  read  th 
novets  of  W.  G.  Sims?  Sylvester  Judd  s 
"Margaret"  has  been  reprinted,  but  lit-| 
I  tie  is  said  about  it. 

"    To  go  back  to  Trollope.    Where  50  are 
acquainted  with  cathedral  life  at  Bar- 
chester  and  speak  of  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Proudie  as  If  they  had  been  neigh- 
bors only  one  will  confess  to  knowledge 
of    "The    Bertrams"    or    "The  Three 
Clerks''     Do  "Japhet  In  Search  of  a 
Father"  and  "Jacob  Faithful"  still  give 
pleasure?    Some  day  we  hope  to  read 
them  again,  also  the  novels  of  Mayne 
Reid     We  may  even,  greatly  daring,  jj 
choose  "The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow,  byr 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  South- 
worth's  "Hidden  Hand"  for  stormy  after- 
noons.   Who  wrote  "The  Dead  Letter  . 
It  was  published  by  Beadle,  but  not  mi 
his  series  of  dime  novels.   Still  in  school.  | 
we  read  the  thrilling  chapters  until  the. 
book  was  taken  from  us.    The  mystery  | 
May  we  find  the  for- 


TscnaiKowsn} .    <=~.-w~    —    --- -   ...  _ 
symphony,  was  a  cosmopolitan  while  the 
fhree  were  nationalists.    No  one  but  . a 
Russian  could  have  written  this  «>m 
Dhony  of  Borodin,  a  symphony  that  is 
'now  wild  and  barbaric,  now  gorgeous 
Leven  in  its  folk  tune  melancholy.    1 1  *s  . 
ew?  to  see  that  legends  and  the  ancient 
history  of  Russia  were  ln  his  head  whe,, 
e  invented   this   music;   l^t  he  haA 
,  mind  convocations  of  princes,  songs' 
of  S  av  troubadors.  feasts  where  music 
of  old  instruments  swelled  the  exulta- 

tl0Thls  symphony  Is  not  only  Program 
o-Bnen.    as     Js'c;  U  brings  before  the  hearer  the 
novel,    while     stage  and  a  superb  show '°f  feudal  _ Rus 
occasional. y  ,  sia.    Mr.  Itabaud.  dub '  «Wna*\V«ht  the 
d-|  oriental  Insistence  of  the.me"' ™"g„,,aie  I 

Red  here  since   the   reign  of  Mr. 

^kne°hconcert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week  for 
tile  orchestra  will  make  -te 
The  program  of  the  co  .  rts  Dec.  18.  M 
I-  as  follows:  Beetho....i,  feympnony, 
No  8;  Converse.  Orchestral  Fantasy 
"The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  (after  VValt 
Whitman  s  poem);  Gullmant  Symphony 
No.  1.  for  organ  and  orcnesua  w"  v 
Uonnet.  organist).  ^^^^^^ 


rulcan.    "There  are  very  lew  marriaB«.  ,     t„,  a  mystery.    May  we  nno  u.c 

o  doubt,  to  which  this  subject  sooner  or  ^  ,e  and  once  again  look  fearfully 

ate  would  not  be  appropriate,  but  the  *  3h0ulder  before  "the  peatroyer 

.xecution  did  not  answer  the  expecta-t  °  and  geverer  of  Societies,  the 

C„[  the  spectators,  and  the  impru- ,  °      lator  Df  dwelling-places  and  Gar- 

Jence  of  some  workmen  came  near  set-|  ^erer  of  p.avevards"  visits  our  humble-| 

ting  the  whole  quarter  on  fire."  thatched  flat  to  end  all  reading! 

■     ->o   :  -:  ■< 

FIFTH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  fifth  concert  yesterday  afternoon  ln 
Symphony  Hall.  Mr'.  Rabaud  conducted. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Weber. 
Overture  to  "Euryanthe";  Mozart,  "J 
niter"    svmuhorfy;    Dukas,  "The 


'   >       v  /  ' 

The  London  journals  of  Nov.  5  mcn"' 
tloned  the  death  of  Bernard  Edward 
Joseph  Capes,  better  known  to  novel 
readers  as  Bernard  Capes,  as  Charles 
Dickens  stands  for  Charles  John  Huf- 
fam  Dickens.  There  Is  Thomas  Henry  I 
Hall  Caine.  No  one  thinks  of  calling 
him  "Tom"  Calne.  It  would  be  dis- 
respectful to  his  whlskerage.  also  to 
.  Shakespeare  who,  as  many  think,  bears 
i  a  close   resemblance  to   the   nove  s  ^ 


|  NEWMAN  TALKS  ON 
!        "WARTIME  ITALY" 

'Lecturer    Has    Thrilling  Pictures 
Taken  Under  Fire 

1    Again  there  was  a  very  large  and 
deeplv  interested  audience  in  Symphony 
I  Hall  to  see  the  remarkable  pictures 
S  Illustrating  Mr.   Newman's  Traveltalk 
and  to  hear  his  graphic  description  of 
the  various  scenes.    The  subject  last 
,  night  was  "Wartime  Italy."   Mr.  New- 
man began  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Italian  soldiers,  fighting 
iS  Under  most  adverse  conditions,  warring 
'against     nature     herself     on  Alpine 
;  heights,  bravery  that  finally  routed  the 
1  Austrian  army  and  hastened  the  down- 
Hfall   of  Germany.    The   first  pictures 
shown  were  of  Rome  as  it  was  before 
the  war  and  as  It  Is  today.    Then  fol- 
low pictures  of  the  quaint  old  city  ol 
I  Padua,    alive   with   warlike  activities 
scenes  on  Monte  Grappa,  which  was  the 
!  defence   of  Venice,   a  Wry  Gibraltar 
1  and  scenes  taken  under  rir«  along  th« 


"Abraham  „  Lincoln.  '    a  'S\ 
scenes  by  John  D.  ink  water,  was  pro-| 
du-ed  at   the   Birmingham    i  ■^™\ 
Repertory  on  Oct.  1-    The  play  «•  « 
scribed  as  a  drama  of  character 
than  of  incident,  though  the  most  notcj 
worthy  events  il.  five  years  of  Lincoln  | 
life  are  told:    "The  elements  of  l  | 
domestic  life,  his  acceptance  of^  eandl-B 
dature  for  the  presidency,  hlo  uc.aia  ( 
■  slon  against  the  Southern  secess.on.  hist* 
proclamation  against  slavery,  his  gcn-| 
eroslty   toward,  the  defeated  confed-| 
eracy-as  the  author  points  out.  Lincoln| 
wa.  an  inspiring  example  of  a  man  who| 
handled  war  nobly  and  with  . 
tlon-and    his     assassination     In  mis| 
mo»ent    of     triumph.''      Notewort  ym 
speeches  and  writings  ore  freely  us  — 
"Mr.  DrlnkwBtei  s  ideal  lw.s  clt-arlj  h<  e  | 
the  chronicle  play  exploited  by  Sl.nkej 
speare  ln  his  histories,  -but  he  ha.-  .-omj 
blnod  It  with  a  i.i«f.r.  whlci.  ^ocs  K.ckl 
to  the  Greeks.   Before  each  of  the  prosj 
scenes  a  pair  of  chr.>.,.clc,s.  h.terposedj 
like  the  Greek  chorus,  .peak  a  f-noiu 
!  verse  comment,  introducing  the  play  i« 
I  a  formal  prologue,  linking  up  the  scenesi 
and  rounding  it  off  in  a  brief  prologuej 
It  Is  just  a  question,  however,  whetheri 
artistic  unity  does  not  suffer  from  this] 
alternation  from  the  prose  of  the  i  lav 

to  poetry.    •    •   •    No  cftort  h6S  b*C* 
spared  to  secure  the  proper  atmosphere 
and  color  of  the  time,  so  far  as  the  im« 
personation  of  the  chief  actors  is  con- 
cerned.  The  dresses,  of  course,  are  1M 
quaint  costumes  in  vogue  at  that  period, 
and  the  actors  by  study  of  contemporary 
portraits  have  sought  to  embody  the 
actual  llneamtnt.s  of  the  chief  men  who 
aurrounded  Lincoln.  .  .   .W.  C  Real 
.assumption  of  the  part  (Lincoln)  Is  cer^ 
lately  a  tour  de  force.  He  not  only  lookrt 
the  gaunt,   rugged  rail-gutter -  to  h«| 
life    but  presents  In  vivid  fashion  the 
.'apid  chafes  from  high  spirits  to  dee 
melancholy  and  from  sternness  to  pltJ 

WlP^o7gCreatd men  represented  o,.| 
the  staPge.  it  appears  that 
ina.1  French  play  on  which  1h  urpi- 
Mn*k"  is  based.  Napoleon  appears  in 
^ast  act  as  deus  ex  machina  to  wind] 
up  the  drama,  but  the  London  manage- 
ment cut  this  figure  out  in  the,  Englisn 
version.    This  led  the  Stage  to 

"What  a  lot  of  Napoleons  wo  have  had 
on  the  English  stage,  from  Sir  Henry- 
Irving  downwards.   My  friend  Kell> .  the  | 
rustier,  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
.    ?or  most  of  them  with  his  Roya  Di- 
I    vorce  companies,  who  are  here,  there 
and  everywhere.    First  came  Fuller  tfeU 
tish.  now  an  ardent  Christian  Scientist 
t     n  America,  and  a  better  actor  .an 
I   ever  he  was.  then  Murray  Carson.  Hci- 
i    mann    Ver.in.    and  later    a  .  converted 
clergyman.    Many  others  have  worn  the 
^ey  coat  and  strutted  their  hour  upon 
The Vage  unoslly  up  and  down  C)  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs  in  the 
familiar   attitude   of   the   Little  Cor- 

^"'ieague  for  the  encouragement  of  I 
drama  Is  under  way  at  Dublin,  fostered 
ibv  W   B.  Yeats.  James  Stephens.  B.  A. 
(Boyd  and  Lennox  Robinson.  The  league 
ihopes  to  produce  "pioneer"  plays  neg- 
lected by  the  ordinary  theatre.  There 
lore  Sunday  night  shows  in  UuWm  at 
I  the  Abbey  and  the  Queens.   At  the  for- 
Imer    theatre    the    entertaiirmc-nts  are 
niainlv  lectures  and  music,  with  G_.  ^v. 
.Chesterton.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  \eats 
as  the  lecturers.    At  the  Queen's  there 
arc  trvout  concerts  open  to  all  comers. 
A  Sinn    Fein  play  by  Maurice  Dalton 

^  i  „  ^,  „.i.i..*,l  at  the  Abbev.  Parke, 
lias  been  pi  ouuceu  ai  ma  j\"y>n- 

a|L-banker  at  Cork,  is  an  internatioi 

who  believes  that  patriotism  is  ei 


'TIS  son,  Gregory, 
''van,  Is  a  medica 
»t.   He  Is  betrot) 
■atriot.  much  moi 
its  jesting  and  a 
lowever.  turns  out  nnd  Mots  In 
^ein  uprising  of  1918,  Gregory 
leen  In  the  fight  for  a  short  time,  has 
leurasthenlc  attack.    Crazed,  he  goes- 
iome  to  tell  his  sixicr,  Hileen,  how  her 
over.  Paul,  has  died,  while  he  himself 
vas  a  villain.    In  the  last  act  John 
""arke    disappears    after    he  has  con- 
lemned  all  patriots  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
n  particular.    "The  author  is  the  lat- 
est recruit  to  the  school  of  Cork  real- 
Bts,  whose  work  Is  such  an  outstanding 
eature  of  the  Abbey  repertory.  Sine* 
te  Is  young  and  can  write  imaginative 
nd  humorous  prose,  his  future  is  dls- 
inctly    promising.     The   Irish  theatre 
•Walts  a  dramatist  with  such  qualities 
>  give  us  work  that  can  be  real  with- 
ut  being  drab."  Tho  play  is  called  "Sa- 
le and  Gold." 

At  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  Sept.  29, 
Innle  Yerhaeren's  powerful  and  gloomy 
tragedy.  "Philip  II.,"  with  music  by. 
Eugene  Goossens,  Jr.,  was  produced  in 
English.  The  translation  was  by  F.  S. 
Flint.  Elizabeth  of  Valols  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  play.  One  of  her  ma  Ms  of 
ponor.  a  French  woman,  the  Countess  of 
blermont.  is  the  mistress  of  Don  Carlos. 
This  part  was  taken  by  Muriel  Pratt, 
vhose  performance  of  Fanny  in  "Hindle 
Vakcs"  had  excited  discussion  in  Lon- 

When  "Measure  for  Measure"  was 
'reduced  at  the  "Old  VJc"  in  London 
ast  October  a  critic  had  the  courage  to 
vrlte  as  follows:  "Although  it  is  not  foi- 
ls to  attempt  the  folly  of  criticising  , 
Measure  for  Measure'  (with  plot  avow- 
dly  derived  by  Shakespeare  from  Ital- 
in  sources)  as  though  it  were  a  new 
ones  or  Pinoro  play,  we  may  remark 
hat  Vincentio,  the  Duke  of  Vienna, 
masquerading  as  a  monk  for  the  greater  i 
art  of  the  action,  behaves  in  a  most 


the  world.  Hf 


'  '    I  Hum    !:l    UjO  wot 

paving  h0  m  "0t 


i«aid  that  the 
•  favorably  tho 

^Imitation  lo  be  the  conductor  of  this 
orchestra  was  his  unwllUngliess  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  .programs 
fax"  so  many  concert.!:  furth<  rinore,  he 
wished  now' to  appear  as  a  pianist  and 
a  composer  rather  than  as  a  conductor. 
Asked  whether  he  had  brought  any  new 
compositions  with  him,  he  answered 
••Unfortunately,  it  was  Impossible  for 
me  to  bring  any  manuscripts,  I  wan 
permitted  10  tako  nothing  trqm  Kussia 
except  the  necessary  traveling  equip- 
ment. My  third  symphepy  has-  been 
completed  over  four  years  now— but  it 
practically  doesn't  exist.  Just  one  wee',; 
before  the  outbreak  of  tho  war  1  had 
Bent  the  final  revision  of  the  proofs  to 
Leipsic,  where,  as  you  know,  practically 
all  Russian  music  was  printed,  and  that 
Ip.  the  last  I  have  ever  seen  of  that  third 
{symphony.  I  hope,  now  that  peace 
peeina  to  be  at  hand,  to  be  able  to  obtain 
It.  The  only  thing  I  have  "with  me  is -the. 
manuscript  of  a  revision  of  my  first " 
piano  concerto  which  I  was  happily  abi'a 
to  obtain  in  Copenhag<n  through  the! 
kindness  of  the  Swedish  minister  to 
Petrograd.  The  Bolshevik  officials  al- 
lowed him  to  bring  that  out  with  him  at 
my  request."  He  said- that  he  was  re-, 
vising  his  first  pianoforte  concerto.  for] 
he-  was  dissatisfied  with  the  orchestra- 1 
tion  of  his  early  work.  He  Is  also  mak- 
ing some  changes  in  the  piano  part.  This 
concerto  was  first  played  in  Bcston  by 
Mr.  Buor.amici  at  a  symphony  concert 
14  years  age.  When  Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
appeared  as  conductor  of  his  "Island  of 
the  Dead"  and  as  plamst  at  a  Symphony 
concert,  Dec.  18.  1909.  he  played  his  sec- 
]  ond  concerco.  He  then  made  a  marked 
impression  as  a  conductor.  No  one  since 
.  Jhas  produced  the  effect  he  then  gained; 
rregular'  manner  by  working  subterra-  ■  ,iis  musjc  waa,  indeed,  a  translation  into 
eously  ogainst  his  Deputy,  Angelo,  ajid  |  lllir,c>-    of    Boecklin's    familiar    picture.  " 

Other  conductors  have  interpreted  the- 
vicrk  as  though  the  boat  bearing  tho 
coffin  with  the  white  figure^ near  it  were 


■y's  retort  will  supply  the  answer.  Superjor  Person  Again." 

Mr.  K.n  hmonlnoff.  as  -oor.  as  he  ar-  A  weu  known  comedian  who  was  r< 

ivod  in  New  York,  assured  a  represent-  ]leUrsing  the  klnema  scenes  for  a  rorm- 

tive  of  tho  Musical  Courier  that  tho  coming  nautical  play  tell*  me  he  never 

ov.on   Sv-nplioiiy  orchestra  was  the  now  takes  off  his  boots  without  looiin- 


others  left  in  charge.  When  the 
omedy— for  so  the  grim  play  is  called— 
.as  revived  at  the  Haymarket,  London, 
i  1875,  Adelaide  Neilson.  Charles  Har- 
ourt,  Charles  Warner.  H.  B.  Conway, 
B.  Bliekstone  and  Henry  Howe  took 
ho  leading  parts." 

COMPOSERS  IN  PCRUATOUY. 

"O  that  'Melody  in  F" 
How  I  Mlsli  that  I  were  deiC 
Oneo  I  Uioiight  it  rattier  fmo'  — 
Sold  die  ghost  of  Rubtantein. 

"(Vise  your  dftlorons  self  pliv 

l"ur  your  cheap  and  tawdry  ditty; 
"Twi\s  for  grmmditiiKS  only  made"— 
l)»l(k  i-esixHided  Obopln's  fhade.  - 

■  T.u:  it  Ik  the  nont  nt  ii-lmes 
\Wirn  i-aeh  day  n  dozen  time* 
My  i-  minor  rrelwle's  tiMtns'ed, 
And  its  lovely  cLords  are  Jangled." 


Thus  the  ghost*  with  futile  ws 
Wont  on  Imp.. 'cully  railing. 
Whiie  (he  player,  quite  at  fast. 
Pounded  the  uuhippy  keys.  —  Punoh 
This  reminds  us  of  a  picture  published 
i  Fliegende  Blaetter  years  ago  in  which 
ie  devil  was  represented  as  listening, 
smared.  to  Rubinstein's  Melody  in  F 
iayed  by  lost  Bonis. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Terry  wrote  to  the  London 
imes  that  the  shanty  is  dead  on  the 
*a.  "If  it  is  to  be  revfved  on  shore 
<s  seems  probable)  It  is  imperative 
Kit.  when  the  old  melodies  find  their 
:<y  into  print,  .the  sailor  atmosphere 
ad  sal'or  traditions  shall  be  faithfully 
-produced.  With  the  exception  of  Capt. 

ii  WhaJPs  'Sea  Sons*.  Shins  and 
.antics'  (the  only  authoritative  col- 
ct  on  in  print)  there  is  no  indication 
mis.^  »  '-  First,  as  to  the  word 
-lanty.  may  I  enter  a  protest  against 
e  Pedantry Which-because  of  a  fancPed 

fr^''    lun>  c"^te-would 
it    Chanty'  or  'Chantey''  The 
suit  of  such  spelling  is  that' out  of 
ery   thousand    landsmen    999  9  dm 
bunce    n    'Tchahnty.'  rhy-ming 

■scantv'8*1   °f  'Shanty'' 
scanty,'  as .  every  sailor  alwavs 

onounced  it.    The  arguments  in  flvor 

Chanty'  arc-  plausible  but  conjec- 

ral.     Wore  it  worth  white  i  could 

ove  by  arguments  more  plausible,  less 

njecturai.  and  equally  unconvincing, 

at  the  word  is  derived  from  a  Negro 

anty  or  hut.   According  to  the  Oxford 

etionary  (which,  by  the  way.  spells  it 

lanty)  the  word  did  not  find  its  jvav 

to  literature  until  1869.    That  being 

surely  it  Is  more  scholarly  to  spell  it 

the   sailor   always    pronounced  it. 

ionetlc  spelling  would  never  obscure 

ie  origin  of  ia  word  to  the  philologist, 

it  rather  the  reverse;  arbitrary  spell- 

g  in  accordance  with  a  highly  dlspute- 

c  derivation  from  another  "language, 

■eates  difficulties  from  the  start  In 

ie    case    of    Chanty    rhyming  ,wlt'n 

untie.'  it  introduces  into  literature  a 

ord  which  no  sailor  ever  used." 

Mr.    Terry   warns  a  trustful  public 

gainst  the  habit  of  -certain  folksong 

unters  of  attributing  nearly  every  old 

ine  to  some  "mode  or  other."  *  •  * 

In  this  connection  I  always  think  of  a 

emarlc  by  the  late  W.  S.  Penley.  one 

ot  summer,  during  the  ran  of  'Charley  s 

unit,'  he  announced  that  the  dress  cir-  ' 

le  would  be  packed  in  ice.    A  friend  i 

oir.ted  out  that  his  'packing'  scheme 

ouldn't  really  make  the  theatre  any 

ooler.     Penley   retorted:    'True,  dear 

v.  but  it  does  look  so  damned  thought- 

i  ■     so   when  you   wonder  why  the 

,;-,orger  says  hypomixolydian  when 


■  tempest-tossed;  but  with  Rachmaninoff 
(leading,  the  sea  was  still,  there  was  no  I 
Bcry  of  bird,  no  voice  as  the  boat  ap-  ; 
Hproached  the  little  harbor  of  the  island 
Swath  its  towering  hlue-grcen  cypresses 
I  and  awful  locks.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  will  play 
here  at  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  on 
Dec.  15.    Mr.  Rachmaninoff  is  now  in  - 
v.is  46th  year. 

The  London  Times  rejoiced  when 
"Twelfth  Night"  was  revived  Oct.  29  at 
the  Court  Theatre  In  "true  English 
fashion."  "Early  in  the  war  they  pro-  , 
duced  'Twelfth  Night'  in  Leipsic,  with  a  , 
splendid  prologue  explaining  that  Shake- 
f-peare  had  left  his  native  country  in 
disgust  and  repaired  to  Germany.  Well,  ( 
he  has  now  come  home  again  in  this 
very  play  of  'Twelfth  Night,'  andtnever 
was  home-coming  more  joyously  cele- 
brated. If  ever  there  was  any  German 
paste  in  his  composition— whfch,  with 
all  respect  to  the  Lelpzigers,  we  greatly 
doubt— it  has  been  taken  clean  out  of 
him.  This  time  Shakespeare  was  Eng- 
lish, and  good  Warwickshire  English 
into  the  bargain,  for  all  his  talk  about 
Illyria.  Of  course,  someone  will  object 
that  the  love-making  of  the  play  Is  too 
voluptuous,  too  swooning  for  our  north- 
ern clime  that  is  Italianate  at  the  very- 
least,  and  sometimes  hot  enough  to 
have  come  out  of  some  sub-tropical  ro- 
mance of  Pierre  Loti.  But  the  poetry 
saves  that— the  poetry  and  the  charac- 
teristically English  insistance  upon  holy 
wedlock  as  the  one  and  only  solution. 
Olivia  is  frankly,  expansively  amorpus, 
but  then  she  is  careful  to  keep  a  parson 
handy  around  the  corner.  The  Duke 
marches  Viola  off  to  church  almost  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  doff  her  boy's 
clothes.  Sir  Toby  chucks  Maria  under 
the  chin,  but  he  marries  hei-  in  the  end. 
Passion  unsancUfied  by  matrimony  is  as 
severely  banned  from  this  play  as  from', 
any  one  of  Trollope's  novels.  English," 
then,  the  author  of  'Twelfth  Night'  re-l> 
mains.  English  to  tho  backbone.  Hel 
might  have  been  a  Victorian  if  heP 
hadn't— when  that  he  was  and  a  little 
tiny  boy,  with  heigh  ho  and  the  wind 
and  the  rainl^-been  three  centuries  too 
young.  .  .  .  Mr.  Herbert  Waring 
keeps  Malvolio  within  bounds— makes- 
him  neither  a  Knight  of  the  Melancholy! 
Countenance  like  Irvlng's,  nor  an  ex-jj 
travagant  grotesque  like  Tree's,  but  just 
]a  human,  natural,  rather  lovable  gen-  i 
tleman,  made  ridiculous  by  hfs  own 
vanity  and  some  drunken  mischief." 

Sundry  Notes  About  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  review  of 
Capt.  James  E.  Agate's  "Buzz,  Buzz," 
a  volume  of  essays  on  the  theatre.  The 
review  was  published  in  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  London  Times:  "After 
a  first  glance  into  Capt.  Agate's  book 
we  rubbed  our  eyes.  Here  was  someone  ' 
who,  in  1918,  still  believed  in  the  the- 
atre; found  the  theatre  interesting,  even 
Important;  thought  it  worth  while  to 
collect  some  of  his  old  press  notices  and 
other  theatrical  writing  in  Manchester; 
newspapers,  add  new  matter  and  make 
a  boot  of  it  all.  And  this  when  every- 
one, as  we  had  imag'ned.  who  had  in 
happier  times  been  a  critic,  professional 
or  amateur,  of  the  theatre  had  given  it1 


I  to  see  it  he  iBn't  getting  web-fort^. 
He  has  already  had  to  wade  mto  pond" 
full  of  duckweed,  has  beei !  hui  led  oft 
barges  with  a  sickening  splash,  and I  next 
I  week  he  notes,  with  some  t.  epidRticm. 
I  that  he  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
,  pany  are  to  be  taken  away  to  toe  cliffs 
%zt  -  -  ^—-mmmm***™**-™  '^^^^bB' 

of  Devon,  where,  as  he  feelingly  puts  it. 
anything  might  happen.  "II  faut.  souffrir 
pour  etre  belle,"  is  an  old  French  proverb 
that  today  might  be  translated  as  tho 
up-to-date  comedian  must  put  up  with 
a  lot  to  ensure  success— The  Stage. 

The  successor  ot  "The  Better  'Ole."  at 
the  Oxford.  London,  will  be  "The  Way 
Out:  or  His  Temp.  Sea  Loot,"  by  Capt. 
Bruce  Bairnsfather  and  Capt.  Arthur 
Eliot,  with  music  by  Herman  Darewskl. 

"The  Chinese  Puzzle"  celebrated  its 
150th  representation  in  London.  Nov.  4. 
Here  In  Boston  tho  play  hardly  lasted 
a  week;  yet  it  was  entertaining. 

Somewhere  in  England  (I  need  hardly 
say  not  London)  recently  a  musician, 
well  known  as  a  choral  conductor,  was 
invited  to  conduct  an  orchestral  con- 
cert to  try  his  hand.  Now,  in  many  or- 
chestras are  members  who  object  to  ex- 
periments being  tried  "on  the  dog,"  as 
it  were,'  and,  during  rehearsal,  a  mem- 
""ber  of  this  particular  orchestra  asked 
quizzically  If  the  conductor  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  cornet  and  a 
trumpet.  The  conductor,  saying  noth- 
ing, but  looking  big  things,  carefully 
placed  his  baton  on  the  desk,  wormed  his 
way  through  tho  players  to  the  quizzer, 
and  with  perfect  calm  said,  "Look  here, 
another  word  and  I  hit  you  under  the 
jaw."  There  followed  at  least  an  armis- 
tice.—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  G.  Knowles,  well  known  to  lov- 
ers of  vaudeville,  has  disposed  of  his 
London  house  with  the  valuable  cur- 
ios he  had  collected  and  will  retire  *. 
from  the  stage,  for  he  will  undergo  a 
surgical  operation  in  this  country.  Born 
at  Hamilton,.  Ont.,  in  1868,  he  was  orig- 
inally a  salesman  in  a  dry-goods  store. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  a  specialty  artist  at  the  Olym- 
pic, Chicago,  in  April,  1878,  and  appear- 
ed at  the  Old  National  Theatre  in  Chi- 
cago the  next  year.  He  had  been  with 
Haverley's  Minstrels,  Augustin  Daly's 
company,  etc.  before  he  was  first  seen 
in  London  at'  the  Old  Trocadero  (now 
the  restaurant)  In  June.  1891.  where  he' 
remained  for  68  consecutive  weeks.  He 
purposes  to  establish  La  Societe  du  Ser- 
vice Universelle,  which  wijl  be  a  friend- 
ly and  co-operative  society  pf  the  peo- 
ples of  Great  Britain,  America,  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  "It  is  the  desire 
of  those  interested  to  form  one  great 
club,  with  five  clubhouses,  one  in  Lon- 
don one  in  Brussels,  one  in  Paris,  one 
in  Rome,  and  one  in  New  York."  These 
clubs  will  be  open  to  all.  The  member- 
ship dues  will  be  low,  *2  for  America. 
The  society  will  not  start  its  existence 
until  Jan.  1.  1920,  before  that  it  will  be 
in  an  embryo  state.  '  ■ 

Vesta  Tilley  visiting  wounded  sol- 
diers at  Nottingham,  gave  each  one  a 
silver  cigarette  case  filled. 

Beatrice  Harrison  introduced  on  Oct. 
31  in  London  a  new  one-movement  so-' 
nata  for  violoncello  and  piano  by  Fred- 
erick Delius.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said: 
"Containing  nothing  insignificant  or  im- 
material, this  proved  a  work  of  grave 
and  serene  beauty,  and  one  which  gave 
convincing  proof  of  its  author's  inven- 
tiveness and  imaginative  power.  It  was. 
however,  cast  too  much  in  one  mould 
to  win  instant  favor,  and  should  be 
heard  more  than  once."  The  pianist- 
was  Hamilton  Harty. 

London  journals  state  that  the  opera 
house,  at  Frankfort  has  been  destroyed 
by  aerial  attacks. 

Eugene  Goossens,  whose  music  Is  un- 
known in  Boston,  has  composed  a  set 
of  n  piano  pieces,  called  "Kaleidoscope."^ 
"It  is  in  the  same  vein  as  Debussy's  V 
•Children's  Corner.'  and,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, contains  much  that  is  freakish 
and  fantastic,  and  nothing  that  is  not< 
clever  and  imaginative.  These  pieces  are 
by  no  means  easy,  and  indeed  will  re-; 
pav  any  amount  pf  study,  which  will 
reveal  how  fresh  in  Goossens's  handling 
become  such  trite  old  subjects  as  'The 
Rocking  Horse,'  'The  Punch  and  Judy- 
Show  '  'The  Hurdy  Gurdy  Man.'    In  a 
similar  vein  is  a  wonderfully  clever  al- 
bum entitled.  'Four  Conceits.'  the  best 
of  which  is  'The  Gargoyle.'    The  house 
of  Chester,  London,  publishes  this  music. 
Winthrop  Rogers,  also  of  London,  pub- 
lishes songs  commended  by  the  Daily 
Telegi-aph.  two  by  John  Ireland,  three 
bv  Frank  Bridge,  whose  'Come  to  Me  , 
in  My  Dreams'  (Matthew  Arnold)  and 
•Adoration'.     (Keats)     are  especially 
praised.  .  .  , 

"The  lovely  Introduction  and  Andante 
for  six  violas  by  B.  J.  Dale,  which  is 
only  so  little  known  as  it  is  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  service-; 
of  six  viollsts  for  one  and  the  same 
concert."  ,  A 

The  Dallv  Telegraph  says  that  one  ot 
the  secrets"  of  Adela  Verne's  success  as 
a  pianist  is  that  she  "thoroughly,  exults 
in  the  adequate  performance  of  fine  ■ 
music  "  It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that 
her  "joy  was  tempered"  in  Chopin  s 
Sonata  with  the  Funeral  March. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  has  offered  to 
build  an  opera  house  for  Manchester 
(Eng.)  that  will  be  "of  size  and  impor- 
tance not  less  than  those  of  any  other 
hMiw   in  London  or  any  cpnti- 


'•    conditions    and    the    price    of  m*M"a\ 
in.-ii,,-  n  possible.    Ii,   will  inalntaln"Hn'i 
I  manage  it  for  10  years  nnd  then  give,  ii 

»"  to  the  city,  but   the  qorporatithB  mu.st 

1  Provide  a  site  or  not  lc«rf  il.an  ^.'/Xi 

Jfl  square  feet. 

M    The  remarks  of  Ernest  Newman  abor- 
M  British  music  might  be  pondered  »u 
H  pro/it  by  those  f  houting  on  all  occasion.- 
■for  American  music  in  concert  halls  in 

■  preference  to  that  of  any  other  nation, 
•lli       m«slc  is  worth,  performing  merely 

because  it  is  British1  music;  and  no  im- 
rressario  Is  any  m.ore  under  .-•  moral 
obligation  to  perform  a  piece  ol  mUl  io 
because  it  is  British  than  a  publisher  U 

'  to  publish  a  certain  number  of  Rugbs1. 
novels  each  season  because  they  are 
Knglish.  British  music  has  only  a  claim 
to  performance  when  it  happens  abio  to 
be  good  music.  ...  No  British  music 
tters  out  the  best  British  music.  Ou;- 
|  fault  lias  been  not  so  much  that  we  have 
been  unkind  to  British  music  as  that  we 
have  too  often  been  mistakenly  kind  to 
j  *  -    1  should  like  to  see  more  ruthless- 

■nees  toward  it  on  the  part  of  both  con- 

■  cert  givers  and  critics." 

Richard  Northcott  is  the  author  of 
•  Gounod's  Operas  in  London,"  published 
,Jby  the  Press  Printers  of  that  city  He 
lof  course  tells  of  the  bad  bargain  made 

1  .Gounod  for  Ills  "Faust"  with  the 
English  publishers.  "It  may  well  te  n, 
astounding  that  Tom  CliappeU— having 

5  secured  the   English   publishing  right- 

2  for  £  160— should  actually  have  sought 
1  in  vain  during  two  years  to  persuade 
^  Gye  to  stage  the  opera  at  Coven t  Gar- 
den, and  that  at  last  he  had  to  pav 

j  Mapleson  £150  to  produce  it  at  Her 
Majesty's.  A  few  days  after  the  produc- 
tion  (on  June  11,  1863),   that  astute 

J  manager  obtained    from    Gounod  the 

j  right  to  perform  It  at  that  theatre  for 

i  a  fee  each  time  of  £25.  If  the  com- 
poser had  really  received  that  he  would 
not  have  done  so  badly.  But  read  Mr 
Northcott's  entertaining  pages  and  you 
will  find  that,  after  Mapleson  had  given 
116  performances  of  'Faust,'  Gye— who. 
meanwhile,  had  also  obtained  rights  in 
the  opera— sued  him  in  Gounod's  name 
for  £5000  In  respect  of  fees  never  forth- 
coming.   The  only  reward  for  his  not 

j  too  altruistic  pains  was  the  pleasure  of 
paying  Mapleson's  taxed  costs,  amount- 
ing to  some  £200.  But  he  seems  after- 
ward to  have  got  a  bit  of  his  own  back 
when  it  came  to  'stumping  up'  for  per- 
formances of  'Romeo  et  Juliette,'  of 
which  he  had  'bougrht*  the  English  stage 

I  rights.    It  all  sounds  dreadfully  sordid, 

J  and  certainly  very  wonderful,  and  these 
who  can  spare  a  sigh  for  poor  Gounod 
must  derive  what  solace  they  may  from 
the  fact  that  the  reputation  he  made 
with  'Faust*  brought  him  £4000  for 
both  his  Birmingham  oratorios,  'Tho 
Redemption'  an(i  'Mors  et  Vita.'  Incl- 

[  dentally,  Mr.  Northcott  tells  us  that 
Gounod  only  received  £40  for  the  Ger- 
man publishing  rights  of  'Faust'  (that 
surely  was  a  Hunnish  trick!)  and,  amid 
so  much  that  is  of  genuine  historic  in- 
terest, we  would  thank  him  particu- 
larly for  that  utterance  of  a  sapient 
American  critic  who,  on  the  first  pro- 
duction of  'Faust'  in  New  York,  de- 
scribed its  melodies  as  'clumsily  written 
and  uninspired.'  " 

Mr.  Stroesco,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Opera  Company,  is  again 
giving  recitals  in  Londort,  where  he  is 
described  as  a  "clever  and  sensitive 
singer.  Possessed  of  a  very  strong  dra- 
matic instinct,  he  has  the  art  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  spirit  of  a  song 
in  a  quite  unusual  degree." 

"C.  L.  G.,"  presumably  Mr:  Graves, 
paid  tribute  to  Sir  Hubert  Parry  in  the 
Spectator  of  Oct.  19.  "Ho  was  it  wonder- 
ful, all-round  man,  interested  in  ever;  - 
thing,  from  cooking  to  metaphysics.  At 
Eton,  but  for  the  rule  forbidding  it.  he 
would  have  been  captain  of  both  football 
teams.  At  Oxford  he  played  a  great  deal 
of  cricket.  He  was  a  splendid  swimmer, 
r.  dashing  skater,  fearless  to  recklessness 
as  a  motorist  and  yachtEman.  and  the 
only  musician  of  note  who  was  ever 
elected  to  the  R.  V.  S.  Vou  might  spend  ^ 
n  week  in  the  same  house  with  him  and 

I  never  guess  the  main  aim  of  his  life.  He 
read    widely    and    intelligently,     kept  I 

|  abreast  of  all  modern  movements  In  art 
end  letters,  showed  a  real  talent  for 
finance,  and  gave  the  impression  that  he  / 
v/ould  have  risen  to  eminence  H-  half  a 
dozen  oilier  callings.   An  aristocrat*  by  a 
birth,  breeding  and  instinct,  he  w  as  a  t* 
Radical  by  education  and  on  principle.  ,. 
::nd  a  good  deal  of  the  dfespot,  though  in 
the  main  a  wise  and  benevolent  despot,  u 
in   practice.    His  own  class  probably 
looked  upon  him  as  a  freak  for  choosing  o 
music  as  a  profession,'  ar.d  it  proved  a.  I 
pretty  bad  business  financially,  so  far  as  jg 
composition  went.    I  remember  his  te'.l-  Bj 
ing  roe  somewhere  about  1S:>3  that  in  25  ^ 
years  ho  had  not  mads  £25  by  his  works:  £ 
but  fortunately  he'  was  not  dependent 
or.  his  earnings.  He  was  a  learned  rr,u^- 
cian,  but  no  one  ever  wore  hH  learning 
mere  lightly  or  made  less  parade  of  it 
in  conversation.   His  familiar  taik  bris- 
tled with  slang  and  fascinated  by  Its 
boyish  gayety  and  absurdity.    It  is  ir>-  I 
possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  fj 
letter  to  do  Justice  to  ono  who  touched  I 
ind  adorned  life  at  so  many  points.  But  | 
these  few  jottings  may  servo  to  give  a  - 
faint  notion  to  those  who  only  knew 
Hubert  Parry  as  a  composer  and  writer 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  endowment 
which  made  him  so  lovable  as  a  friend, 
so  delightful  as  a  companion,  so  strong 


holesome 


.outh.' 
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By  PHILIP  HAL*. 
Uss  Ethel  Earrymore  talked  thought- 
;ly  and  entertainingly  with  us  at  her 
tel  about  t!>e  theatre,  her  plans  and 
ihftlons.  Pleased  with  "The  Off- 
ancc,"  her  part  In  it,  her  company 
d  the  manner  in  which  the  comedy 
s  been  received  in  Boston,  she  regrets 
it  she  Is  not  able  to  appear  here  as 
Lady  of  the  Camellias.  Edward 
eldon  made  a  version  of  Dumas's 
ama  especially  for  Miss  Karrymoro. 
xoducing  some  materlul  from  the  novel 
d  writing-  a  prologue  after  the  man- 
r  of  Dumas'a  preface,  in  which  the 
ctlon  sale  of  "CamiHe's"  effects,  after 
r  death,  is  described.  The  costumes 
e  those  of  the  period.    The  music  |  jj^n^actingYt  presenTwas  like  French! 

sen   by    M1ss    Barrymore  was   that  :  +..fr  it    lacked   ,-pep."     He    had  see"P 

Ouitry  and  Rejane.  They  had  grown  old** 
and  were  tired. 

Did  Mr.  Ditrichstein  by  his 
Hero-  wish  us  to  understand  that  he, 
hoped  -some  time  to  appear  as  Hamlet . 
It  has  been  said  that  only  one  actor  ever 
failed  in  the  parwMr  Wlllard,  who 
gave  a  frock-coat  performance.  We 
should  like  to  see  Miss  Barrymore  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  played  as  she  under- 
stands  the  character.  For.  delightful  in 
the  comedv  of  sparkling  dialogue.  sh* 
showed  in  •Mid-Channel"  that  she  could 
strike  the  emotional  and  tragic  note. 
Her  Rosalind  should  also  be  Interesting. 
In  whatever  role  she  appears  she  is 
!  always  sure  of  a  devoted  personal  fol 
lowing 


John  as  Macduff." 

'  There  was  talk  of  the  old  actresses, 
of  Matilda  Hero::  as  Camillt-.  the  pas- 
sionate Matilda,  a  wild  and  ii'reguiai 
genius  who  fascinated  many,  among 
them  Fltz  James  O'Brien.  Would  the 
public  accept  her  today?  Would  it  ap- 
plaud i-harloile  Cushman  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth' Would  her  shouting  and  tier 
henpecking  be  now  considered  "in  tho 
true  Shakespearian  spirit?"  ^  |, 

There  was  talk  of  theatrical  conditions 
in  New  York,  of  little  plays  produced 
in  little  theatres  and  acted  In  a  rather 
amateurish  manner.  One  of  these  plays 
by  a  son  of  James  O'Neill  was  note 
worthy.  The  performances  by  the  French 
Company  now  in  New  York  do  not  appeal 
etronglv  to  Miss  Barrymore.  She  re- 
ceived latelv  a  letter  from  her  husband 
to  France.  He  wrote  that  in  his  opinion. 


ITS  AlfDIENCES 

LIKE  SHAKESPEARE! 

t  The  "Old  Vic"  on  Oct.  25  celebrated] 
its  centenary,  a  few  months  late,  for 
it  was  on  May  18,  1818,  that  the  Coh«rg 
Theatre  was  opened  with  a  program 
that  included  "Trial  by  Battle."  a  drattA 


eh  might  have  been  heard  In  the 
clime  of  the  characters.   Here  it  may 

said  that  Miss  Barrymore  had  much 

do  with  the  selection  of  music  for 
•eter  Ibbctson."  Mr.  Sheldon,  by  the 
ay.  Is  very  111,  yet  the  enormous  and, 
.tome  of  us,  unaccountable  success  of 
8  "Romance"  in  England  should  con- 
■  him.  Me  has  been  at  Work  on  "The 
ridge  of  Sighs,"  a  drama  of  Venetian 
'e,  but  Miss  Barrymore  thinks  that  it 

not  completed.  He  probably  has  not 
Mowed  the  librettist  of  Offenbach's 
>era-bouffe. 

Her  version  of  "Oamille"  demands  a 
rge  company,  and  this  Is  one  reason  _ 
hy  It  is  not  thought  best  to  produce  I 
le  drama  here,  although  the  produc- 
Bn  In  New  York  was  eminently  suc- 
sssrul  and  the  tragedy  of  the  heroine's 
fr,  as  portrayed  by  Mis3  Barrymore. 
wply  moved  the  spectators.   She  also 
)#rets  that  "Belinda."  a  trifle,  but  an  I 
musing  one.  wiTl  not  be  seen. 
"I  am  now  waiting  for  a  new  comedy 
y  Mr.  Pinero— at  least  he  calls  his  play 
comedy,  but  he  is  never  explicit.    I  do 
Ot  even  know  the  title— all  I  know  is 
ant  he  lia.j  written  it  for  me  in  this 
ountry;  the  first  time  he  has  thus  hon- 
red  me.    Hitherto  he  has  sent  ills  plays 
ver  without  a  word  about  the  selection 
company.   In  London  Miss  Irene 


ranbrugh  will  take  the  leading  part.  I 
lave  been  looking  over  'Mrs.  Tanqueray' 
igaln.  ami  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
pinions  about    it    when    it     was  first 

tlayed  in  this  country;  how  it  was  called 
taring  and  immoral.    If  It  were  played 
'or  the  first  time  today  It  would  be  re- 
tarded as  mild  and  innocent  in  compari 
on  with  plays  that  now  attract  audi 
dices:  yet  what  a  lot  of  talk  there  wa 
ibout  this  'problem  play.'   I  shall  brin 
nit  Mr.  Pinero' s  new  comedy,  if  It  is 
lomedy,  in  New  York.   There  will  be  a 
lew  preliminary  performances  outside  _ 

for  I  am  always  nervous  about  a  new 
play." 

"Of  the  old  plays  in  w»lch  I  have 
appeared  1  am  especially  fond  of  'Mid- 


MODERN  VIEW  OF 
MURDER  IN  HAMLET 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet's  Father  is  a 
study  of  the  arts  of  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  poisoners  according  to  the 
chemistry  of  drugs  of  former  times,  and 
In  the  view  of  an  authority  today  con- 
tains in  its  incidents  a  lesson  in  real 
experience,  because  Shakespeare  of  all 
poets  seems  to  have  examined  the  ac; 
tual  material  basis  of  his  dramas.  In  an 
address  on  this  subject  with  historical 
and  medical  aspects.  Dr.  D.  I.  Macht  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  brings  out  the 
points  of  Interest  to  detectives  of  crime 
in  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  Father  by  the 
instillation  into  the  "porches  of  the  ear" 
of  the  "juice  of  the  cursed  hebenon." 
Dr.  Macht  inquires,  first,  What  is  meant 
by  the  poisonous  hebenon?  Secondly,  is 
it  possible  that  drugs  can  be  absorbed 
through  the  ear  and  thus  cause  poison- 
ing? "I  have  attempted."  he  says,  "to 
analyze  and  discuss  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern science  a  passage  in  'Hamlet'  which 
interest  to  students  ot 


of  extreme 
toxicology."  • 
It  is  comforting  to  find  that  this  mode 


lv  id^2TSSve  Pound  Look/j  of  slaying  presents  such  difficulties  that 
,el  and  The  lwcive  i  ounu  ,  ,  become  a  weapon 


I  should  like  would  be  a  play  in; 
my  brothers,  Lionel  and  John 
could  all  appear  together,  but  I 


it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  weapon 
in  the  armory  of  crime.  It  is  even  doubt- 
ful if  the  great  poet  was  in  this  instance 


ind  I  could  all  appear  togeuiei.  dui  l.  =  appears  that 

am  afraid  that  this  would  be  .".possible  .  ^suelrf  invented  the  story,  at  least 


The  audience,  for  instance,  would  not 
have  any  illusion  from  a  love  scene 
played  by  brother  and  sister.  Now,  J,ohn 
would  have  been  an  excellent  Armand  m 
•Camille,'  but  I  could  not  have  played 
the  scenes  with  him  in  a  convincing 
manner  because  he  is  my  brother.  You 
  „,i,v,ire<i  his  performance  In 


You  should  see  him  In  'Re 
demption.'  I  think  his  performance  in 
this  play  is  still  finer." 

Asked  about  her  ambitions,  whether 
she  would  like  to  appear  in  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Ibsen,  Shaw,  she  reminded 
us  that  she  had  played  Nora  in  "The 
Doll's  House"  In  Boston.  "Yes.  I  should 
liko  to  play  Hedda  Gabler,  only  I  do  not 
make  her  out.  She  was  hysterical,  neu- 
rotic—but  as  yet  I  do  not  understand 
fcor.  I  doubt  if  she  undtrstood  herself." 
When  Shaw's  Candida  was  mentioned 
she  said  nothing.  "If  I  am  to  play 
Shakespeare  I  should  like  to  lie  either 
KusaJlml  oi  Lady  Macbeth  Rosalind 
is  o»o   witty,     buoyant,  good-humored. 

womanly.    Then  the  comedy  itself:  I 
Should  ask  for  actors  who  c  otild  read  I 
their  lines  Intelligently.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  reading  Shakespeare's  lines  as 
Sough  they  were  written  by  Pinero  or 
Bairie.    I  do  not  believe  in  'reallsuc, 
conversational'  performances  of  Shake- 
speare anv  more  than  I  do  in  the  stage 
setting  of   Shakespeare's   time.     No  I 
should  ask   for  beautiful   scenery  and 
[beautiful  music,  and  the  songs  should 
be  well  sunt.    Viola  dot"-  not  attrrct 
me  greatly,  she  is  so  sweet  all  tho  rime. 
N6r  does  Juliet,  tempt  me.  Ponia  is  to 
ine  a  more  Interesting  part.  Beatrice? 
Yes    but  I   should   prefer  Rosalind  or 
T  r  fl'y  Macbeth     My  idea  of  Lady  Mac-] 
beth  is  that  sh-  was  not  a  screaming, 
iron-faced   virago.    I    fancy   her  as  a 
'    "nous    niosl  attractive  woman,  who 
?  "(rolled  Macbeth  through  sex."  Miss 
n  *T_-T»l,jli  J  I,'   lion  in  accord  with  the 


Shakespeare  invented  the  story,  at  least  { 
in  some  of  its  details.  The  pouring  of 
poison  into  the  ear  is  certainly  described 
for  the  first  time  in  Shakespeare's  ac- 
count, though  it  was  probably  adopted 
by  him  from  the  methods  of  Italian  j 
poisoners,  as,  Indeed,  is  suggested  by 
Hamlet's  aside  on  the  re-enactment  of 
the  murder  by  the  players.  Prof.  Dow- 1 
den  observes  that  the  great  dramatist 
"treats  external  nature  as  the  milieu  or 
enveloping  medium  of  human  passions; 
while  sometimes  In  addition  between  ex- 
ternal nature  and  human  passion  Shake- 
speare reveals  acute  points  of  contact." 
It  seems  to  follow  that  the  injection  of 
poison  into  the  ear  is  no  mere  fiction, 
but  rathei;  an  actual  fact. 

But  the  nature  of  such  a  poison  as 
hebenon  has  Ions  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  scholars,  and  Dr.  Macht  ana- 
lyzes the  claims  of  the  yew,  ebony,  hen- 
bane, hemlock  and  belladonna.  While 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  yew  I 
is  poisonous,  especially  its  red  berries.  I 
there  is  none  to  show  that  the  ebony] 
tree  ia  There  is  better  evidence  In  favor  i 
of  the  belief  tint  hebenon  is  a  synonym] 
for  henbane.  The  poisonous  properties 
of  henbane  were  well  known  in  Shake- 1 
speare's  time.  Still  it  is  apparently  im- 
possible to  be  certain  whether  yew  or| 
henbane  was  meant  by  Shakespeare,  and 
his  poetic  description  of  the  symptoms) 
does  not  help  much  in  this  respect. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  physicians 
have  investigated  experimentally  the  ab- 
sorption of  drugs  through  the.  canal  of 
the  ear  into  the  blood  and  the  produc- 
tion of  poisonous  symptoms.  The  results 
show  that  a  number  of  drugs  like  acon- 
ite, hemlock  and  henbane  can  be  thus] 
absorbed  and  that  their  homicidal  use  ln| 
the  past  was  actually  practised.  Under 
present  conditions  these  drugs  seem  to 
be  capable  only  of  medicinal  uses  In  this 
channel  of  ibsorptlon,  yet  it  is  in'  some 
sort  necessary  to  urge  the  warning  im- 
■  plied  In  these  experiments. 

The  idea  that  a  play  may  conceal  dan- 
gerous teaching  offends,  and  Is  generally 
slurred,  but  a  potential  danger  of  this 
kind  is  one  which  police  authorities  have 
alwavs  recognized. — New  York  Sun,  Nov. 
1.  1*18. 


based  on  a  murder  trial  of  the  day,  an 
Asiatic  ballet  and  a  harlequinade  made 
out  of  Milton's  "Comus."    The  theatre- 
was  named  after  George  IV.'s  daughter  • 
Charlotte  and  her  husband.  Leopold  oi 
Saxe-Coburg,   afterwards    King  of  the 
Belgians.   Edmund  Kean,  Junius  Brutu 
Booth.    Buckstone    and    other  famous 
players  acted  there.     The  name  wa 
changed  to  Victoria  about  four  years 
before  she  mounted  the  throne.  The 
Times,  discussing  the  centenary,  says 
that  the  "Old  Vic"  audience  has  for  Ave 
years  liked  Shakespeare. 

"It  likes  Shakespeare  because  It  finds 
Shakespeare  a  writer  of  exciting,  amus- 
ing  and    improving    plays.     Let  any 
doubter  go  and  see  for  himself.   He  will 
find,  on  several  nights  and  afternoons  in 
every  week  during  the  theatrical  sea- 
sons, crowded  houses  following  with  at- 
tention and  enjoyment  performances  of 
Shakespeare    in    which    there   are  n<# 
'stars,'   and  no   great   scenic  display 
The  scenerv  is  adequate,  no  more,   it  l! 
composed  neither  of  green  velvet  cur 
tains  nor  of  'sets'  so  many  and  so  elab 
orate  that  the  time  taken  in  changing 
them  pushes  out  half  the  play,  rha, 
company   is   composed   of   young  and 
keen  players  under"  the  guidance  of  an 
experienced  producer.    The  play  s  the 
thing  wherewith  to  catch  the  interest  of 
the   audience   at   the    'Old   Vic:  and 
there  one  gets  Shakespeare's  plays  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  (we  are  notr. 
instituting    any    comparisons    in  ertl-p 
clency)  they  have  been  presented  in  the  < 
past?  year  in  and  year  out,  by  Sir  Frank 
Benson.        v  .  I 

"If  Hazlltt  and  the  smart  fellow  who 
talked  about  'the  aborigines'  could  visit 
the  'Old  Vic.'  today,  they  would  tell  us 
(mortifying  though  it  may  be  to  think 
so)    that    good    taste    in    drama  had 
crossed  the  river;  that  it  is  now  the  | 
Surrey  side  which  knows  what  s  what, 
and  that  we  of  the  northern  bank  have 
been  so  pampered  with  great  names  and 
with  grandiose  displays  that  we  have  no 
right   Instinct   left.     They   would   see  . 
among  the  men,  women  and  children 
who  go  trmre  to  enjoy  Shakespeare  in 
hearty  fashion  a  large  iprinMw  ^tjtiM 
diers  from  the  Dominion  and  the  United, 
States  wno  came  over  fondly  hoping  to 
see  plenty  of  Shakespeare  and  cannot 
make  out  why  there  is  only  one  theatral 
in    'this   city'    where  he   I*  regularly 
acted    The  ?01d  VIC  would  deserve  the 
support  of  us  all.  if  only  because  It  has 
done  something  to  save  our  credit  with 
such  visitors  as  these.    But  that  Is  b> 
no  means  its  only  title  to  support.  Let 
us  put  aside  all  thought  of  the  good  it 
does,  in  improving  the  "Into,  and  so, 
forth,  of  Its  audiences,  "™chl^n,  ^ 
old  people.     It  may  stoutly take  Us , 
stand  not  or,  philanthropy  but  on .art 
It  gives  performances  of  Shakespeare 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  th's  could 
also  be  said  of  its  grand  opera)  which, 
within   their  limits,   are  well  Propor- 
tioned, full  of  spirit,  and  quick  with 
ir  telllcence.     It  gives  them   before  a 
veS  shrewd  and  very  critical  audience, 
io   that  audience's  complete  satlsfad 
j  tlon."    ■  ■' 


ignorance. 

Mote  and  Beam 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  Mr   Saxo  Glasshouse  arammatl-ty 
cus  come  off  his  perch?  Why.  in  heav- 
en's name,  will  he  deliberately  express 
himself  in  this  fashion:  "It  Is  not  proper  ■ 
to  thus  use  the  present  tense  ?  Is  that 
use  of  the  present  tense  more  damnable  . 
than  his  splitting  of  the  infinitive  so  in-  ■ 
excusably?  Can  any  one  deny  that .  the | 
unsplit    (or    unsplitted    or    unsplltten)  ■ 
form-"It  is  not  proper  thus  to  use  the| 
present  tense"  makes  better  music  to| 
the  ear'  1  reaffirm  that  there  never  yet  ■ 
was  a  case  in  which  the  split  Infinitive 
made  better  sound  or  senso  than  the 
mongrel  split  usage.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston.  ,  I 

W   E    K   forgets  that  in  months  ot  I 
winter  splitting  Infinitive  1s  a  healthful 
exercise  that  brings  a  glow,  not  a  blush,  | 
to  the  cheek  of  the  splitter.— Ed. 


"From  early  morning  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mourners,  carrying  red 
flags  and  wreaths,  streamed  to  the  start  | 
of  the  procession  on  the  Tempelhofer 
Field,  where  a  black  and  'red  Platform 
for  the  coffins  was  erected,  from  which 
prominent  speakers  delivered  impres- 
Islve  memorial   addresses."-New  York 

1  What  a  Pleasure  It  is  to  see  the  word 
•  .<  .mln'   The  genteel  person  no 

onger  "dies" %e  "passes  on';  and  his 
journey  is  in  a  £"£"<**"t* 

twets   letters  SHW*&  *  value 
*ffi\fteh   of   valuable  material  and 
richly  ornamented^.     rhe^ord   ^  ^ 

XCtT     word  was  also  used  figurative- 
\  y  and  sometimes  employed  as  the  itl 
4nf  a  selection   of  musical  or  literal ,  > 
a°gems'     But  the  super-sens.t.ve.  E 


'  out." 

I  -Here,  casket  that  slowly  passes, 
i  1  BiV:  'rt'Yvas'  work  remains  to  be 

i-rd^gav-Seted'' hoiy 

I  of  the  lady  Madeline  Usher. 


As  the  World  Wags:  , 

May  I  suggest  to  "Saxo  Grammaticus. 
whose  contribution  appears  in  your  edi 
tion  of  Nov>  as,  mat  it  iU  Aecome*  flW 
Hbbwt— 

who  Is  evidently  a  student  of  English 
grammar  to  commit  that  most  unpar- 
donable of  sins,  the  use  of  the  split  in- 
nnltive.    "It  is  not  proper  to  thus  use 
The  present  tense. "  saith  he.    Some  o 
your  readers  may  be  interested  in  the 
following : 
"Mother,  I  beg  to  briefly  say 
I  broke  my  nether  limb  at  play. 
"Roger,"  the  Boston  mother-cried. 
"Break  everything  you  have  beside. 
But  not  your  infinitives,  I  pray. 

H.  H.  RIPLEY.  JR. 
!    War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 

R.  Crusoe  and  Shortage 

As  the  World  Wags : 
,    Food  has  won  the  war  and  still  we  may 
not  waste  it.    (Allow  me  to  change  the 
subject  from  clothing  to  food.) 
In  Thanksgiving  week,  let  us  "loosen" 
I  on  W.  S.  S.,  but  not  on  the  food  con- 
servation program.  Ours  is  not  the  only 
shortage  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  may  be  more  universally  felt,  but  that 
is  the  result  of  "the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  "federation  of  the  world  is 

"as  a  general  thing  we  are  prone  to  re- 
gard Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate man.  (This,  notably  when  the  urge 
of  city  life  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.) 
In  such  a  case  not  long  ago,  I  had  re- 
course to  Defoe's  hero— and  once  more 
was  impressed  b*  the  fact  that  there  Is 
nothing  new  beneath  the  sun.  Arrived  on 
■  the  island,  Robinson  walled  m  his  ap- 
partement"  (it  smacks  of  Huntington  av- 
enue) and  went  "over  the  top"  by  means 
of  a  ladder.  (The  expression  is  his  as 
well  as  that  of  the  European  soldier.) 
But  the  appartement  was  not  enough. 
He  acquired  also  a  country  residence 
and  a  valet.  Life  on  a  desert  island  is 
not  as  simple  as  popularly  supposed.  The 
I  luxury  of  his  mode  of  life,  made  dishes 
the  next  necessity.  (The  general  prox- 
imity of  Woolworth  stores  excuses  most 
I  of  us  from  such  shortage.  Long  live  the 
I  red  front!)— But  to  come  back  to  food: 
by  this  time  he  was  ^rirfg  .of/the  one 
ship's  biscuit  which  was  his  ration  on 
special  occasions;  the  cannibal  religion 
didn't  appeal  to  him ;  so  he  grew  grain 
and  after  three  years  of  partial  failure, 
reached  the  point  where  he  might  cease 
to  "eat  sparingly"  of  bread— which  was 
part  oornmeal  at  that.  He  also  suffered 
from  a  sugar  shortage  (parallel  to  Bos- 
ton 191$  ?)  and  dried  grapes  and  made 
raisins  which  are,  as  we  have  had  cause 
to  learn  this  past  year,  a  very  present 
ihelp  in  time  of  trouble  and  intensely 
'  valuable  from  a  calorific  standpoint.  W  e 
!  are  at  least  having  our  scarcity  (sic)  of 
.  food  in  an  abundance  of  company, 
i    Even  the  good  old  days  so  vaunted  by 
i  our  elders  were  not  times  of  unlimited 
i  plenty  in  all  respects.    In  one  of  her 
books  Alice  Morse  Earle  tells  of  a  New 
Hampshire    housewife    who    made  a 
mince  pie  of  dried  pumpkin,  bear  meat 
and   maple   sugar,    with   a  oornmeal 
crust.    And  her  husband  enjoyed  it.  l 
might  advocate  whale  steak  pie. 
I     fnywav.  as  I  heard  a  man  at  Camp 
lucvens  say  this  summer.  "It  isn  t  as 
Ibad  as  '76,"  and  he  was  nearer  Sher- 
I  wan  s  war  than  most  of  usjna'-e  been. 
I  "wherefore-"       EDITH  N.  SNOW. 
Jamaica  Plain, 


"Lord  KilRobbin 

We  referred  on  Friday 
Kilgobbin."     an  excellent 


to  "Lord 
novel  by 


a  above  in 


the 


Josef  Rosenblatt  of  New 
York    Gives  Perform- 
[    ar^^  rwp  Interest 

,  Th,v...  ,-.r.  .-k  deities  ana  persons., 
male  and  female,  who  look  down  in 
'varying  conditions  of  undrea.  from 
life  higher  altitudes  of  SymphonJ 
Hall  have  seen  and  heard  a  wide  v* 
'riety  of  sights  and  sounds;  hut  u 
[is  doubtful  if  they  ever  before  1W 
l  experience  quite  UKe  tliut  of  ye» 
rday  afternoon.    For  they 


ery  part  w  itl 


race 


famous  oantor  of  a  X< 
sosue,  ■  sing  Hebrew 
operatic  arias  and  sons 

vein.  V? 


It  was   an  unusual   looking-  concert 

inger,  too,  whom  they  saw  come  for- 
ward for' the  first  number.  Ho  was  short 
>t  stature,  with  a  Ions  body  and  ab- 
breviated logs.  He  was  fairly  stou: 
and  wore  a  frock  coat  and  white  waist- 
coat. A  long,  full  flowing  beard,  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  eyeglasses  and  a  round  bluck 
velvet  cap  set  well  'back  on  his  large 
head  gave  him  a  decidedly  rabbinical 
appearance.  He  stood  with  hands 
clasped  over  a  small  black  book  held 
just  below  his  waist  and  scarcely  moved 
from  this  posture  during  any  of  hi 
songs.  Neither  gesture  nor  movemen: 
of  the  head  was  used  to  aid  emotional 
expression. 

His  singing  was  even  more  remarkable  ' 
than  his  outward  aspect.  His  voice  is  |& 
of  unusually  wide  range  and  seems  to  m 
be  really  three  different  voices  in  one. 
Us  lower  tones  are  sonorous,  vibrant 
and  resonant  with  a  poignant  emotional 
quality,  rare  beauty  and,  flexibility. 
Here  is  a  splendid  baritone  singer  on? 
would  think,  hearing  only  this  one  .of 
the.  cantor's  voices.  Then  comes  the 
tenor  notes  and  these  are  strong, 
but  less  vibrant,  strained  at  times 
nd  inclined  to  surprising  breaks,  and  as 
you  wonder  at  their  different  quality 
from  that  df  the  beautiful  lower  tones, 
the  voice  suddenly  goes  into  a  muted 
falsetto  soprano  and  one  seems  to  hear 
Galli-Curci  or  Tetrazzini  warbling  in  the 
distance.  , 

The  effect  is  startling— to  see  this  stout, 
masculine  figure  with  full,  dark 'beard 
and  near  the  delicate,  feminine  trills 
md  runs.   The  soprano  voice  is  aston- 
shingly  clear  and  birdlike.  Besides  pos- 
;essing  surprising  mechanical  agility,  ji 
has  tenderness,  sympathy  and  the  thrill 
f  emotional  appeal.  It  would  give  fame 
nd  fortune  to  any  feminine  singer  who 
wiied  it.   Opera  managers,  recognizing 
his,    have  made    Cantor  Rosenblatt 
empting  offers,  but  he  has  refused  all 
f  them.  The  concert  stage  is  as  far  as 
e  will  go  from  the  synagogue. 
The  cantor's  program  lacked  the  va-  I 
iety  that  would  have  displayed   his  | 
hreefold  voice  as  it  deserves.  Solemnity  ji 
nd  the  minor  mode  dominated  It.   His  || 
ast  three  numbers,  however— "O  Colum- 
bine," Leoncavailo;  "Lullaby,"  Gretch- 
ininoff,  and  "Questa  o  Quella,"  Verdi- 
broke  away  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  : 
Hebrew  ritual  and  displayed  those  more 
popularly  engaging  qualities  that  would  { 
make  him  shine  as  an  operatic  star.  a 
His  other  numbers  were:    "Ov  Ho-' 
rachmim,"  "Omar  Rabbi  Elosor,"  Josef  \ 
Rosenblatt;.'  aria,  "Samson  and  Delila," 
Salnt-Saens:  "Elegie,"  Massenet;  "Auf 
iem  Pripichuk,"  folk-song;  "Eili  Eili." 
arranged  by  Rosenblatt;  "Kol  Nidre," 
Brueh.  f  .  '  . 

The  audience  ltioeived  all  of  the  num- 
bers with  marked  enthusiasm  and 
sought  persistently  for  extra  selections, 
rhe  cantor  added  a  few. 

Stuart  Ross  accompanied  the  singer 
acceptably  on  the  piano  and  played  a 
group  -of  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chabrier, 
Weber-Ross  'and   Chopin  most  picas- 


Mddlers    Three"  Makes 
Good  Impression  on 
Large  Audience 


st  per-  \, 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

-.EMONT  THEATRE:  First  par- 
lance in  Boston  of  "Fiddlers  Three,"  \ 
operetta:''  in  two  acts  and  three! 
cs;  book  and  lyrics  by  William  C.  * 
can;  mustc  by  Alexander  John- I 
e,  orchestrated  by  Domenico  So-  \ 
.  Produced  by  John  Cort  at  the  f 
Theatre,  New  York.  In  September, 
Eugene  Salzer  musical  director.  Jj 

VateUf.'.  Ixr.iise  Grooilv  1 

.  .Henry  Leonl 
.F.chlin  Gavei',* 

 Hal  SkeUey  ! 

...Betty  n<,d»worliil 
......Thomas  Conkev  F 

.......  Joseph    Miller  t 

 ..Josle  Intropldl  {• 

.....  Norman  Moore 


■  spar',         i  i.iWf  WJeSHa)  elements  of  fhe\ 
J  "  l       i   m.i.  there  I*  no  chorus  of  happy  '> 
T|  I'-.',;  , nil  wWr  fa  lining  implements,  no! 
dunking  r-horus  with  the, landlord  smok- 

I  ing   r>    I'lniroh  Warden   and   holding  his 
1/He  mug  noside  down.    There  is  n  woll- 
.n  defined  plot,  the  story  of  a  prize  offered  | 
j|  for  the  beat  fiddle,  a   surly  old  violin 
j|  maker  who  plays  a  mean  trick  by  sub- 

II  stltuting  a   handsome  stranger's  fiddle 
for    his    own,    the    change  afterwards 

i  made   by '  a   Jealous  apprentice  which 
I  leads  to  the  handsome,  stranger  winning 
the  prize,  also  the  hand  of  the  surly 
{•fiddle  ,  maker's  '  daughter.     There   Is  a 
'  comic   American   drummer   for  an  egg 
beater.    It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  how 
the  three  happened,  to  be  in  Cremona 
at  the  same  time. 

This  operetta  is  fresh,  melodious, 
amusing.  The  music  is  well  sung  by 
the  lovers;  what  is  known  as  the  "con- 
versational music''  is  briskly  recited; 
the  cnxcmble. numbers  are  not  preten- 
tious, v^Wl*aV*  sufficiently  effective. 
(Tnere  are  solos  and  duets  that  arc  tune- 
ful >  without  being  cheap;  there  aVe  airs 
thai  >at  once  catch  the  fancy  of  an 
audience  and  are  remembered. 

Miss  Beige,  who  sang  ihore  for  the 
first  time,  has  a  full  voice  of  pleasing 
quality  and  a  knowledge  of  vocal  art. 
She  is  a  wholesome,  unaffected  young 
woman,  who  sings  and  acts  as  if  she 
enjoyed  it.  Her  good-nature  ts  con- 
tagious, but  she  does  not  take  liberties 
with  her  audience  and  is  delightfully 
free  from  prima  donna  airs  and  graces, 
j  Miss  Groody.  the  soubrette,  is  not  ag- 
Igressive  or  pert.  She  dances  nimbly 
Wnd  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Miss  Intro- 
pidi,  as  the  Pittsburgh  widow,  is  very 
[funny  in  the  first  act  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  funny  in  the  second  if  the 
librettist  had  been  kind  to  her.  Little 
Miss  Moot^e  played  well  her  part  of  tne 
widow's  daughter. 

I  Mr.  Conkey,  the  lover,  is  first  of  all 
manly,  and  manly  lovers  in  operetta  are 
rare.  He  is  a  stalwart  singer,  but  his 
excellent  voice  is  well  controlled,  arid  he 
does  not  bawl.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Leoni 
played  the  violin  maker  with  the  requi- 
site touch  of  old-fashioned  melodrama. 
Mr.  Miller's  Giuseppe  was  well  con- 
sidered. 

The  chief  maie  comedians  were-  Mr. 
Gayer,  the  traditional  imperturbable 
Englishman,  fortuno  hunting  with  a 
monode,  and  •  a  marvellously  fitting 
dress  coat  in  the  second  act,  a  dry 
comedian  who  made  his  points  neatly, 
while  Mr.  Skelly  was  as  effervescent 
as  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop.  His  volubility 
was  astonishing;  many  of  his  jokes  were 
new  and  capital.  As  a  dancer  he  was 
as  loose  as  ashes.  A  surprising  and 
original  comedian,,. 

The  chorus  girls,  are  young,  pretty, 
and  beautifully  dressed.  The  stage  set 
tings  are  handsome.  The  orchestra  add 
ed  greatly  to  the  enjoyment.  Mr.  So- 
dero's  scoring  is  discreet  and  never 
blatant.  A  whirlwind  dance  by  Layman 
and  Kling  was  among  the  features  of 
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' ppy  TS  w(  preside  :.t  Malt's  business 
ci.ol.  The  criss-cross  love  affairs  play 
it  part.  Matt  comes  in  with  all  of 
ippy's"  employes,  even  his  butler,  as 
C"rs  in  the  rival  concern.  First  Matt 
ms  the  winner.  Then  "Cappy's 
crior  skill  and  resources  appear  vic- 
ious, but  the  upbtart  sailor  man 
at  last  runs  the  "funeral"  when  Flor- 
ence hands  him  ?10,000. 

There  Is  not  one  sign  of  misfit  in  the 
allotment  of  the  actors  to  their  parts. 
They  all  "belong"  on  the  'Frisco  water- 
front or  the  deep  sea  or  in  Thomaston, 
Me. 

Charles  Abbe  knows  his  "Cappy"  to  the 
life,  and  makes  the  audience  know  him. 
Robert  Kelly^fcould  have  been  no  one 
except  the  big,  bluff  sailor,  strong  on 
ship  and  in  love.  Matt  Peasley.  Percival 
Moore  is  the  living  embodiment  of 
"Cappy's"  subservient,  but  generous- 
hearted  manager.  Norval  Koedwell  is  a 
perfect  product  of  Broadway  bright 
lights  with  "chorusgirlltis."  Elizabeth 
Parks  justifies  Cecil's  description  as  a 
"wonderful  girl,"  "Goldie"  of  the.  chorus 
and  Betsy  Grimsby,  from  Thomaston  and 
one  of  "Cappy's"  typists.  Marion 
Coakley  is  winning,  lovable,  rebellious,  a 
real  peppery  Ricks,  as  Florence.  Lottie 
Alter  you  recognize  completely  In  Aunt 
Lucy  as  the  charming  maiden  lady  from 
Thomaston,  who  was  "once  -0  herself," 
and  hasn't  forgotten  it.  And  so  It  goes 
through  the  whole  list.  Every  one  should 
see  "Cappy"  and  his  remarkable  friends 

I  and  laugh  over  the  happy  comedy  of 

1  their  trials  and  triumphs. 
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'  field,  remindful  «i   Kvn   n.-.venporl.  aP 
[friost,  in  personality;  Emily  Miles.  WTO 1 
sings    intelligently    if    not  over-loudly, 

and,  again,  the  girls  of  the  chorus,  who 
are  present  when  the  ourtain  first  rises 
and  are  there  to  ring  it  down.    Of  the* 
assets  of  "The  Passing  Show  of  1918" 
they  are  at  least  50  per  cent. 


CASTLE     SQUARE  THEATRE— ""It 

Pays  to  Advertise."   Farce  In  three  acts 

by  Roi  Cooper  MegrUe. 


'PASSING  SHOW 


tbe  last  scene.  An  audience  that  filled 
the  theatre  was  greatly  pleased.  The! 
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violinist    j.  Rabllino 

here  are  a  number  of  operas  and 
■rettas  with  a  story  of  violins  and 
(in  makers  of  Cremona.   One  or  two 
founded  on  Hoffmann's  wild  tale  of 
h    Krespel;    one    or    two    on  that 
rming  play  of  Coppee,  "Le  Luthier 
Cremone,"  produced  at  the  Theatre 
incais  in  1ST6,  the  play  known  in  Kn~- 
i  as  "The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona" 
"Fennel."     From  this  comedy  Mr 
iran  may  have  borrowed  the"  idea  of 
changed  violins  and  the  reehan<»ine 
them,  which  is  the  chief  felture  of 
plot.     Otherwise  his  story  differs 
m    that    of    Coppee's.    which    is  s 
hetic    tale   of   a   hunchback's  self- 


operetta  deserves  a  long  run. 
PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Oliver  Mo- 
rosco  presents  for  the  first  time  on  a 
metropolitan  stage  "Cappy  Ricks,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  dramatized  by 
Edward  E.  Rose  from  the  stories  of  the 
same  name  by  Peter  B.  Kyne,  published 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Cast: 
Alden  P.  Ricks,   "Cappy  "...  .Charles  Abbe 

John  Skinner  Percival  Moore 

Matt  Peasley  Robert  Kelly 

Cecil    Pericles    Barnard ..  Norval  Keechvell 

Gallagher,   office   boy  Bert  West 

Barvls,    butler  Elmer  Ballard 

Capt.  Ole  Pete-son  Philip  Lord 

Mike  Murphy  Thomas  Shearer 

Florence    Ricks  Marlon  Coakley 

Aunt  Ijucy   Bartlett  Lotiie  Alter 

Ellen   Brown  Helen  Stewart 

Betsy   Grimsby  Elizabeth  Parks 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  dramatist 
has  followed  closely  the  characters  and 
incidents  of  the  "Cappy  Ricks"  stories; 
the  essential  fact  is  that  Mr.  Rose  has 
prepared,  and  Mr.Morosco  and  his  clever 
players  have  produced,  one  of  the  bright- 
est, snappiest,  most  amusing,  most  char- 
acteristic, most  humanly  natural  come- 
dies ever  seen  In  Boston. 

It  all  begins  on  the  70th  birthday  of 
Alden  P.  Ricks,  born  a  Maine  Yankee, 
transplanted  early  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
grown  rich,  powerful,  feared,  admired, 
hated,  loved  after  his  stormy  career  in 
making  the  Blue  Star  Navigation  Com- 
pany supreme  on  the  Frisco  waterfront 
and  along  the  whole  coast.  Woe  to  any- 
one who  got  in  "Cappy's"  way  with 
ships!  Happy  his  friends  who  knew  how 
thin  was  his  veneer  of  peppery  domi- 
neering and  mastery!  Matt  Peasley  got 
jin  his  way.  just  a  mate  on  one  of  his' 
ships.  He  ordered  Matt  eliminated.  bu+ 
the  mate  brought  the  ship  back,  as  its 
captain,  in  record  time;  knew'  his  rights, 
asserted  them,  won  "Cappy's"  respect, 
then  love  and  freedom  from  arrest  by 
revealing  that  he  was  son  of  Cappy's 
old  friend  in  Thomaston,  Me. 

Matt  loves  "Cappy's"  daughter  Flor- 
ence; she  loves  him.  but  each  is  ignor- 
ant of  the  other's  affection.  "Get' 
$;0.00i)  and  then  come  and  talk  to  me," 
"Cappy"  tells  Matt  after  a  hint  of  the 
ship  captain's  quest.  In  comes  Cecil 
Barnard,  a  howling  "dude"  from  New- 
York  sent  to  "Cappy"  to  be  taught  the 
ship  business  and  to  forget  "Goldie"  of* 
the.  chorus  and  marry  Florence.  Cecil 


"The  Passing  Show  of  191V  which 
opened  last  evening  at  the  Slmbert  The- 
atre what  theatregoers  undoubtedly  will 
consider  an  all  too  brief  engagement  of 
four  weeks,  is  in  many  ways  the  best 
of  this  now  famous  series  of  annual  re- 
vues of  Winter  Garden  origin.  Every 
other  line,  almost,  yields  a  laugh;  nearly 
every  other  minute  brings'  dazzling 
changes  in  the  ceaseless  kaleidoscope  of 
color.  Never,  it  would  seem,  have  the 
Shuberts-and  it  is  to  J.  J.  Shubert  es- 
[  pecially  that  credit  is  due— produced  so 
lavishly  or  so  effectively.  Several  of 
the  scenes,  such  as  the  palace  court- 
yard, the  okl  French  garden  and  the  gold 
room,  stand  out  as  masterpieces  of  the 
designers'  and  painters'  allied  arts.  The 
women— and  there  are  scores  of  them— 
are  uncommonly  attractive,  and  wonder-  ] 
fully  arrayed.  Not  even  that  other  not- 
able annual  production  which  claims 
New  York' as  its  birthplace  and  depicts 
iu  gorgeous  and  fanciful  colorings  the 
foibles  of  the  day  can  truthfuly  be  said 
to  equal  this  year's  Winter  Garden  of- 
fering. 

Several  reasons  for  this  may  serve: 
Mr.  Shubert,  for  instance,  has  found 
happier  combinations  and  contrasts  of 
color.  Scenes  and  costumes  are  less 
bizarre,  more  appealing  to  an  eye  appre- 
ciative of  real  beauty  and  honest  detail. 
Mr.  Huffman,  who  staged  the  produc- 
tion, has  evolved  no  striking  novelties, 
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Charles   Bronson  Clinrles  Ste 

The  atmosphere  of  modern  business 
lends  ilsdf  to  the  skill  of  the  dramatist, 
especially  when  that  dramatist  has  u 
gift  of  humor.  "It  Pays  to  Advertise" 
was  seen  yesterday  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Castle  Square  and  was  acted  by 
the  stock  company  with  a  liveliness  thai 
was  fully  responded  to  by  both  the 
afternoon  and  the  evening  audiences. 
Romance,  sentiment  and  the  hustling 
qualities  of  the  American  business  office 
combine  to  make  "It  Fays  lo  Advertise" 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  farce.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  soap  king  for  his  prod- 
uct'and  his  solicitude  for  his  idle  youiv. 
son  combine  lo  give  the  play  humor  in 
all  its  varieties.  And  the  J'OUIlS  son 
himself,  in  love  and  in  business,  is  a 
thoroughly  typical  example  of  the 
young  American.  Mr.  Ayres  heads  an 
effective  cast  of  players,  and  as  Rodney 
Martin  he  is  an  excellent  eiamnle  nr 
the  young  men  who  only  needs  the  op- 
portunity to  show  -..nat  hu  can  uo  in 
the  world  of  love  and  business.  Mist 
MacDonald  is  a  delightful  heroine,  and 
Mr.  Kent  is  the  vigorous  business  man 
to  the  life.  The  other  players  round  out 
A  noteworthy  production  staged  by 
Wililam  C.  Masson. 

Next  wecr;-  trie  pr.iy  will  bo  Paul  Arm- 
strong's melodrama,  "Alias  Jimmy  Val- 
entine," for  the  lirst  time  on  this  slage. 

'Christie  MacDonald  Has 
;       Charming'  Fantasy 


but  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  se- 
ries of  pleasing  and  diverting  stage  pic- 
tures, wherever  utilization  of  the  female 
figure,  in  varying  degrees  of  adornment, 
are  concerned.  There  is  no  runway,  but 
frequently  the  girls  promenade  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  orchestra  rail. 
They  even  invade  the  aisles  to  vend 
thrift  stamps. 

Score  Is  Varied 

Sigmund  Romberg  and  Jean  Schwartz, 
who  collaborate  in  the  score,  have  fitted 
their  work  deftly  to  the  demands  of  the 
motrent;  there  is  a  little  of  everything 
from  the  blatant  jazz  to  such  delectable 
songs  as  "Smiles,"  sung  by  Miss  Helen 
Carrington,  or  "I'll  Make  an  Angel  Out 
of  You,"  by  Charles  Ruggles  and  Nancv 
Fair.  The  songs  which  the  Howards, 
Willie  and  Eugene,  give,  are,  likely  as 
not,  their  very  own.  At  least,  none  but 
they  could  sing  them  as  effectively. 

There  is  no  plot  to  "The  Passing  Show 
of  191S."  It  needs  none.  There  is  this 
years  less  of  hurried  satire  on  plays  too 
frequently  unknown  ro  Bostoft.  Many 
of  the  lines  undoubtedly  originated  with 
the  individuals  who  utter  them.  The  re- 
sult, where  so  many  nimble  wits  have 
combined,  provides  a  steady  fusilade  of 
quip,  jest  and  comic  absurdity,  at  which 
naturally  the  two  Howards  lead  the  rest. 
Willie,  the  humorist  of  the  pair,  is  more 
genuinely  comic  than  ever.  He  is  drop- 
jping  much  of  his  earlier  buffooneries. 
IRoy  Cummings  is  comic  in  a  versatile 
way,  William  Philbrick  is  droller  than  in 
many  former  seasons.  Charles  Rugsles, 
once  a  promising  youngster  in  real  plays  ! 
with  plots,  now  cavorts,  with  dignity,  in 
a  musical  piece.  Irene  Franklin,  who 
sang  for  the  American  boys  in  France 
and  will  be  everlastingly  proud  of  it, 
had  a  wafm  welcome  and  showed  a  pol- 
ished artistry  in  "Sammie,"  "Merely 
Passing  Through"  and  "When  the  Kai- 
feer's  Mother  Called  Him  Little  Willie." 

Many  Dancing  Hits 

In  dancing  hits  the  performance  is 
rich.  The  Astaires— Fred  and  Adele — ' 
carry  off  chief  honors,  while  Isabel  Rod- 


Christie  MacDonald,  assisted  by  Irene 
Rowan  and  William  Haig,  in  a  musical 
fantasy,  "Cupid's  Mirror,"  lyrics  by- 
Neville  Fleeson,  music  by  Albert  Von 
Tilzer,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience  that 
was  deeply  interested.  Albert  Terry 
conducted. 

This  act  is  an  outlet  for  Miss  Mac- 
Donald at  her  best.  She  is  seen  before 
a  French  dresser,  and.  taking  the  mirror 
in  hand,  there  is  a  dream  with  pleasant 
memories.  In  the  subsequent  scene  the 
dream  is  visualized  and  there  is  the  inci-  | 
dental  romance  of  the  two  figures  that' 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  mirror. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the/ 
actress  in   Boston   in  several  seasons. 
She   retains  "the   personal   charm   and  " 
megnetism  shown  on  former  visits,  and 
is  just  as  interesting  in  musical  speech.' 
Her  songs  were  all  warmly  applauded, 
and  none  was  more  interesting  than  her 
concluding  number.  "Day  Dreams,"  one'¥ 
of  her  musical  comedy  successes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  ^he  bill  was* 
the  musical  act  of  Artie  Mehlinger  and 
George  W.  Meyer.  Mr.  Mehlinger  is 
both  comedian  and  singer,  and  much  of"' 
his  program  was  devoted  to  songs  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Mehlinger  puts 
vitality  and  enthusiasm  into  his  work. 
It  was  also  a  relief  to  note  that  Mr. 
Meyer,  whiile  at  the  piano,  leaves  the 
comedy  element  to  the  comedian.  ■  This 
is  contrary  to  the  methods  of  other  per- 
formers In  similar  acts  at  this  theatre. 

Other  acts  were  the  Four  Readings, 
jugglers;  Marie  and  Ann  Clark  in  chat- 
ter, Norton  and  Nicholson  in  a  farce.  . 
Claudia  Coleman  in  monologue,  Lucille  • 
in  a  bird  act,  Norton  and  Melnotte  in 
songs  and  dances,  and  Booth  and  Lean- 


riflce. 
Fiddlers  Three" 
shioned  Sort, 


is  an  operetta  or  the 
without  "ragged  mu- 


Boston — George  Schiller,  more,  than 
years  on  the  stage,  and  still  lively 
cowboy  and  Frenchman;  Violet  Engle 
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R  KCOJS8TBUCTIOH.  , 
With  peace  declared,  one  Jack, 

A  gob. 
Came  back 
From   raging  main 
And  found  a  Jane 

Was  holding  down  his  job. 
So  what  to  do  with  him 
Now  Uncle  Sam  was  through  with  him. 
13ut    while    boards,    publicists,  commissioners 

all  fought  and  wrangled. 
And  got   their  wires   and     themselves  well 

crossed  and  (angled, 
Jack  never  tarried. 
And  now  they're  married. 

RICHARD  D.  WARE. 
Amherst,  N.  H. 


Concerning  Kings 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Here's  a  little  essay  on  Kings,  adapted 
from  Huckleberry  Finn:.  ' 

It's  surprising  the  way  them  kins- 
carry  on.  I  reckon  they're  'bout  all 
alike.  It's  in  the  breed.  Look  at  Hen 
the  Eight.    And  look  at  Charles  Second, 
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and  Louis  Eleven  and  Fourteen  and  Fif- 
teen, and  Richard  Third,  and  William 
Two.  and  the  Clown  Quince,  and  forty 
more ;  besides  all  them  high  old  poten- 
tates that  used  to  rip  round  so  In  Bible 
times  and  raise  Cain   generally.  My, 
you  ought  to  seen  Henry  Eight  when  he 
nil  in  bloom.    He  was  a  blossom.  He 
used  to  marry  a  new  wife  every  day  and 
chop  off  her  head  next  morning.  And 
he  would  do  It  Just  as  indifferent  as  If 
he  was  oidering  up  eggs.     "Fetch  up 
Nell  Qynn."  he  says.     They  fetch  her 
up.   Next  morning,  "Chop  off  her  head  !" 
And  they  chop  it  off.    "Fetch  up^Jane 
Shore."   he  says;   and    up   she  comes. 
Next  morning,  "Chop  off  her  head" — 
and  they  chop  it  off.     "Ring  up  Fair 
Rosamun."    Fair  R->samun  answers  the 
^Hc    Next    morning.    "Chop    off    her  _ 
head  !"    And  he  made  every  one  of  them  | 
tell  a  tale  every  night,  and  he  kept  that 
up  till  he  had  hogged  a  thousand  and 
one  tales  that  way,  and  then  he  put 
them  all  in  a  hook,  and  called  It  Dooms- 
day Book,  which  was  a  good  name  and 
Staled  the  case.    Well,  Henry,  he  takes 
a  notion  he  wants  to  get  up  some  trou 
ble  with  this  country.    How  does  he  go 
at  It?    Give  notice?    <A.ivc  the  country 
a  show?     No.     All   of  a  sudden  he 
heaves  all    the    tea    in    Boston  harbor 
overboard,  and  whacks  out  a  declara- 
tion   of    Independence,    and    dares  the 
Bolshevik!  to  come  on.     That  was  his 
style— he  never  give  anybody  a  chance 
Like  his  son.  the  Duke  of  Bilgewater, 
he'd  steal  candy  from  a  child.    He  had 
suspicions   of   his   father,    the   Duke  of 
Wellington.    Well,  what  did  he  do?  Ask 
him  to  show  up?  No- — -drowned  him  in 
[a  butt  of  mamsey.  like  a  cat.    *    »  • 
Bpoee  people  left   money  round  wTiere 
William  Two  was.  what  did  he  do?  He 
Collared  It.    Spose  he  contracted  to  do  a 
'thing,  and  you  paid  him,  and  didn't  sit 
[Mown  there  and  see  that  he  done  it — 
[what  did  he  do?     He  always  done  the 
[other  thing.    Spose  he  opened  his  mouth 
I— <what  then?     If  he  didn't  shut  it  up 
powerful  quick  he'd  lose  a  lie  every  time. 
That's  the  kind  of  <i   ima   William  is. 
.  When  you  come  right  down  to  the  cold 
facts,  kings  is  kings,   anil   you   sot  to 
make  allowano  s.    Take  »hem  all  round, 
they're  a  mighty  ornery  lot.     It's  the 
way  they're  raised.     Sometimes  I  wish 
1  we  could  hear  of  a  count rv  that's  out 
of  kings.  EZRA  I.  KING. 


„  beyond  its  border.  In  hardly 
my  other  land  would  a  dtolnterested 

war  for  the  support  of  suffering  natlon-l 
allty  find  so  large  an  amount  of  supH 
port." 


f 
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■Dunsany: 

'Lift  not  thv  trumpet.  Victory,  to  the  sky 
Nnr  through  battalions  nor  by  batteries 

But°ov»r  hollows  full  of  old  who  go 
Where,  amoim  dregs  ot  war.  the  long-dead 

With  "wasted   li  on  that  the  gun's  passed 

I     When  they  went  eastwards  like  «.  Vi\e 

'■     •ri.Vr«n°ba.\v  thv    trumpet  that  the  dead 

may  know.  ».i„.-..,. 
I  Who  waited  for  thy  cumin*.  Mctoi>. 


feeding  of  the  presses  and  spoiled  many 
sheets  of   paper.    The  young  woman! 
gave  up  her  job  rather  than  dress  her 
hair  otherwise.    This  happened  in  AuV 
gust,  1902.     Does  she  now  plaster  her 
'  hair  In  unseemly  gobs  over  her  ears  In 
,  accordance  with  the  foolish  prevailing 
fashion?  lias  marriage,  with  maternity, 
!  made  her  shamelessly  indifferent?  Or— 
j  we  -whisper  th>  question— has  she  much 
'  hair  in  the  dying  year  1918? 


lugo  S9\ 
drown  ni  ■ 

hen.  I. 
with  a  bi 
"Guinea-! 


deserved  thi 
t  the  towcriris 


stun. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  last  Monday's  Herald,  Mr.  Phineas  I 
Redux  agitates  the  problem  of  pyjamas, 
pockets  and  Pullman  sleepers.  After 
reading  his  discomforts,  so  graphically 
described  in  his  half-column  article,  I 
am  /confronted  by  his  question  as  to 
whether  pyjamas  should  not  contain 
more  pockets  rather  than  less,  and 
whether  a  pocket  on  the  inside  of  his 
pyjamas  would  not  better  insure  his 
outraged,  troubled  slumber  against  noc- 
turnal theft  and  against  the  necessity 
of  keeping  one  of  his  hands  perpetually 
upon  his  weary,  heavily  burdened  breast. 

I  would  suggest  a  simple  remedy,  a 
remedy  any  kindly  wife  would  give  a 
I  nerve-racked,  sleepless,  nocturnal-theft- 
haunted  husband 

Mr.  Phineas  Redux  -why  don't  you 
turn  your  pyjamas  jacket  inside  out? 
The  Inverted  buttons  will  but  add  to  the 
I  thief's  difficulties,  while  the  security  of 
"inside  pocket  will  be  without  price 
E.  B.  W. 


is    not    we    that  have 
wreath. 
They  waited  there  anion; 

The  dee'p'mucl  burned  under  the  thermite'. 

And^  winter  cricked  the  bones  that  no 
man  heeds;  ,- •     ;,h  _„,. 

Hundreds  of  nights   flamed   W.  *«» 

And'Xu'hart1  come  to  them  at  last,  at 
last!  .  ,    ?  2 

"Quiet  Seclusion" 
As  the  World  Wags; 

I  read  in  a  Boston  newspaper  that  the 
divorced  wife  of  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks 
■was  "located"  in  "quiet  seclusion."  Is 
not  this  a  tautological  phrase! 
Harvard.  El  A.  BULSTROF. 

Not  at  all.    A  wife,  divorced  or  in 
bondage  might  be  noisy  In  seclusion. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  "The  bnow-, 
Storm"  describes  housemates  sitting 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm, 
f    We  regret  to  say  that  the  lale  Prof. 
I  Hannibal,   a  more   eloquent  '  orator  at 
I  Yale  College  than  the  visiting  "Great 
American  Traveler,"  Daniel  Pratt,  was 
flat  times  tautological,  as  when  he  said 
ilof  a  certain  fevent  that  "it  would  make 
Tany  one  of  you  gentlemen  laugh  even 
I  if  yt>u  were  in  the  woods  all  alone,  by 
■  yourself,  and  no  ono     near  you."  In 
I  Brer    Tavlor's    correspondence  about 
tautology,  why   has  no  one  mentioned 
the    congressman    who    shouted :  "The 
gentleman  is  silent,  he  does  not  answer, 
She  makes  no  reply,  he  isn't  saying  a 
word  "    How  easy  it  is  to  be  tautolog- 
ical!   We  find  Sir  W.  b\  Brett  in  1SS4 
Scorning  to  the  conclusion  "that  the  Leg- 
islature intended  in  this  case  to  be  ver- 
'jbose  and  tautologous,  and  to  say  t 
Ssame  thing  twice  over."— Ed. 


Prohibition  Note 
How   is   It   that   the  liquor   control  I 
board  has  omitted  to  fix  the  price  of 
brandy,  often  needed  for  medicinal  use? 
Whlskyand  gin  nowhave  their  maximum 
price,  and  are  retailed  in  public-house 
bars  at  a  rate  that  equals  a  sovereign  a  I 
bottle.    But  apparently  brandy  may  be  I 
sold  at  any  price,  or  not  sold  at  all,  fori 
it  is  within  our  experience  that  a  doctor! 
who  offered  to  pay  a  sovereign  for  a| 
bottle  of  brandy  for  the  use  of  a  patient! 
was  r-t"">?  —  l.nniinw  Daily  Chronicle. 


WIT-HELM  II. 
A  king  who  donned  the  cap  and  bells. 

A  jester,  doomed  to  wear  a  crown. 
A  wiiaid,  Tictim  of  his  own  mad  spells. 
A  braia  of  thistledow  n. 

Playing  with  fire,  he  burned  his  throne- 
Toying  with  steel,  his  own  heart  bled 

Leave  him  to  Conscience  and  to  Cod  alone. 
Hit  soul  is  drunk,  not  dead. 

Hero,  he  loved  the  villain's  role. 

With  tinselled  glamour  masking  <  rime» 
His  part  become  himself  and  took  control 

The  man  became  a  mime. 

So  fell  the  curtain,  sons  recall. 
wThe  plaudits  all  in  hisses  drowned: 
Alas,  poor  Fool,  who  yet  before  his  fall 
A  million  beroes  crowned: 

-London  Dally  Chronicle. 


would  say,  I  would 

inge  my  humanity 
Shakespeare's  time 
i  slang  term  for  a 
no  reason  for  think- 
was  her  price,  for 
nown  by  that  name 


We  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  know 

the  technical  terms  of  the  cock  pit.  No 
doubt  "Keep  your  tail  feathers  up1' 
cornea  from  cock-fighting,  as  does  the 
phrase  common  in  English  literature 
■Keep  y*ur  pecker  up."  he-  Keep 
vour  beak  and  head  up."  #There  is  a 
I  earned  essay  on  cock-fighting  in  Beck- 
mann's  "History  of  Inventions  Beck- 
■nann  quotes  liberally  from  Memoir 
lion  Cock-Fighting"  by  Samuel  Pegge, 
I  M  A.,  Rector  of  Wittlngton  -Ed. 


Boston. 


Who  Should  Correct? 
18  the  World  Wags: 
Is  it  not  within  the  province  of  the 
lesk  editor  or  the  proofreader  of  a  news- 
>aper  to  correct  the  errors  in  grammar 
vnlch  are  in  the  copy,  or  should  they 
n  some  cases  correct  such  error  and  in 
ither  cases  let  tliem  appear  in  print? 
Phis  query  is  suggested  by  the  following 
vissage  In  Roosevelt's  letter  of  Oct.  25 
o  Gen.  P.  C.  March  as  the  letter  was 
jrinted  in  the  Herald  of  Nov.  18:  "I 
nerely  ask  that  you  turn  this  over  to 
•vhomsoever  has  charge  of  it."  Should, 
:>r  should  not,  the  desk  editor*  or  the 
iroofreader  have  corrected  that  error 
jf  "whomsoever"  for  "whosoever"?  I 
un  sure   that  grammatical   errors  in 
?.opy  aro  in  some  cases  corrected  in 
newspaper  office  before  the  articles  iru 
which  the  errors  occur  get  into  print! 
and,  if  it  was  right  in  the  case  of  Roose-I 
velt's  above-mentioned  letter  to  leave! 
that  error  of  "whomsoever"  for  "whoso^l 
ever"  uncorrected  and  let  it  appear  ln| 
print,  please  state  in  what  cases  suchll 
errors  should  be  correet-d  before  publl-l 
cation,  and  in  what  cases  they  should) 
be  left  uncorrected  and  allows  to  get 
Into  print.    When  a  palpable  grammati- 
cal error  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  printed 
-vlthout  correction,  should  not  a  bracket-' 
be  inserted  after  the  error 


»  Miss  Powell  and  Colors 

We  were  interested  in  the  remarks  o 
Miss  Louise  Cutts  Powell  about  rouge 
land  colors.    She  objects  to  the  use  of 
rouge  or  any  painting  of  the  face,  and  Is 
thus  in  accord  with  Juvenal,  Hamlet. 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  other  close  ob- 
servers of  women.   She  should  read  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm's  "Defence  of  Cosmet 
lies,"  published  nearly  25  years  ago  in  the 
1  first  volume  of  The  Yellow  Book.  The 
essay  contained  an  improving  anecdote 
|  "There  are.  I  f  Ancy,  many  such  hus 
| bands  as  he,  who,  suddenly 'realizing 
that  his  wife  was  painted,  bade  her 
sternly,  *Go  up  and  take  it  all  off,'  and 
on  her  reappearance  bade  her  with  in 
creasing  sternness,  'Go  up  and  put  it  all 
|  on  again.'  " 

Miss  Powell  urged  her  hearers  to  use 
colors,  round  their  faces.    In  old  and 
J  aristocratic    times    French  gentlemen 
*.  strutted  about  with  painted  beards.  Wei 
I  have  seen  a  stage  Irishman  with  greenj 
1  whiskers    in    vaudeville.     Great  care 
.1  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of I 
colors  for  a  dress.    Miss  Powell*  wasL 
]  "clad in  turquoise  blue  satin  edged  with! 
rose  pink,  which  admirably  exemplified 
her  views  on  the  importance  of  colors  In 
the  scheme  of  life."     The  Devil  was 
■  equally  careful  In  arraying  himself  for  a 
visit  to  "his  snug  little  farm  the  earth." 

fiAnd  how,  then,  was  the  Devil  drest? 
Ke  was  In  his  Sunday's  best: 


In  Re  "Guinea  Pigs" 
As  the  World  Wags : 

1.  Is  not  the  usual  dictionary  explana- 
tion, "gulana  pigs"  sufficient? 

2.  Is  there  not  a  variety  of  cowry, 
which  carries,  on  a  white  ground,  cross- 
bars of  black,  and  tan,  like  the  common 
guinea  pig.  so-called? 

3.  Can  you  quote  an  Instance  of  the 
ase  of  the  slang  expression  "guinea"  for 
a  definite  gold  unit.  In  the  days  of  the 
First  Royal  West  African  Company,  or 
any  of  its  successors  before  the  -reign  of 
Charles  II? 

(Of  course  it  Is  implied  in  Iago's  speech 
about  love  for  a  gulnek  hen,  but  some- 
thing more  definite  is  desirable.  There 
is  a  very  apt  instance  iri  a  treatise  on 
the  currency  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
that  was  published  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  is  probably  an  interpolation.) 
'  Will  you  please  give,  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  a  short  vocabulary  of 
technical  cocking  terms,  both  English 
and  Welsh,  more  particularly  those  per- 
taining to  the  feathers,  both  uncut  and 
trimmed? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  symboli- 
cal use  of  these  terms,  like  the  expres- 
sion "keep  your  tail-feathers  up"  may 
still  lae  found  unrecognized  in  our  every- 
llay  speech.  •  Q-  G. 

Boston. 

1.  The  best  dictionaries  say  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Guinea-pig"  is  un- 
certain. 

2.  All  we  know  about  the  cowrie  13 
(a)  that  it  is  the  skull  of  a  small  gas- 
tropod found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  used 
as  money  in  Africa  and  Southern  Asia. 
There  is  an  interesting  note  about  the 
cowrie  as  money  in  Burton's  "Lake  *^e" 
gions  of  Central  Africa."  but  Burton 
does  not  describe  the  shell.  In  the  story 
of  "Ala  Al-Din  Abu  Al-Shamat"  in  "Theft 

Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  Ala  A\-VB^^^^B»"J- '^mmm^^^^T^^^T~\ 
Din.  buying  a  shop  and  a  chamber  in      The  Dailv  Chronicle  of  Loncon  asKin„ 
Alexandria,   found  there  a  store-room).  .-wnat  name  or  title  from  all  his  long 
"full  of  sails  and  masts^  cordage  ancV  ex-Kaiser  choose   to  be 

seamen's  chests,  bags  of  beads  and  cow,    list    \w    >»<■    «  „„„BtiM  hv  sav- 

rie  shells,  stirrups,  battle-axes,  macesji  called  by"  answers  its  question  by  sa>  I 

h    matters,    foi  .  .  ,  ,t  if  will  he  one  of  his  lessei 


"We  Hope  This  Settles  It" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  in  objecting  to 
my  use  of  the  future  tense  in  English 
as  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether 

•  I  hope  that  he  comes"  is  good  usage  or 
no',  seems  to  forget  that  I  provided  an 
alibi  (Tor  just  such  an  objection  toy  as- 
serting, almost  in  his  own  words,  that 
"the  correctness  of  any  expression  is  de- 
termined entirely  by  good  usage,  uponj 
which,  without  careful  investigation,  two 
equally  intelligent  persons  may  widely 
differ."  He  now  calls  upon  me  to  cite  a 
few  examples  of  this  usage  from  stand- 
ard authors.  If  he  has  ever  hunted  for 
Instances  of  this  general  sort  he  must 
know  how  much  out  of  proportion  to  the 

iiesutt  secured  would  be  ^the  time  re- 
nuirod  for  this  task.    But  I  have  done  | 
'the  next  best  thing.    Being  merely  a 
careful  student  of  the  language,  as  I 
I  said  before.  I  have  consulted  some  half- 
i  dozen  men  who  may  well  be  called  ex- 
perts—teachers and  w  riters  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  knbw  the  right  and  the 
■w  rong  uses  of  words  and  all  the  shad- 
owy borderlands  that  lie  between.  With 
not  a  dissenting  voice  these  men  assert 
that  expressions  like  the  one  -under  dis- 
cussion  are  frequently    heard   in  the 
speech  of  educated  people  who  are  care- 
ful of  their  words. 

Lest  Mr.  Grammaticus  immediately 
bring  forward  six  other  experts  (includ- 
ing perhaps  that  well  known  scholar  and 
relative  of  his.  Mr.  Anglo  Grammaticus, 
who  would  stoutly  assert  to  the  con- 
trary (for  such  is  the  habit  of  experts, 
J  especially  in  our  courts  of  law).  I  hasten 
i  to  quote  from  Prof.  George  Lyman  Kit- 

*  tredge  of  Harvard,  who  will  be  recog- 
nized bv  all  as  of  the  highest  authority. 
On  fcago  203  of  Kittredge  and.  Farley's 
Advanced   English  GrammUr   is  found 

;  this  statement:  "Future  time  may  also 
i]  be  "expressed  by  the  present  tense,  as 
fi  -We   sail  for   Havana  on  Tuesday." " 
This  authority,  you  see,  does  not  even 
call  the  usage  colloquial'. 

No  living  and  breathing  language  car 
be  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  withir 
the  metes  and  bounds 'of  formal  logic 
and  there  are  two  dangers  that  must  b< 
very  carefully  guarded  against;  first 
lest  we  take  our  own  prejudice  as  a  cri 
terion  of  good  usage:  secondly,  lest  wi 
merit  the  term  applied  by  one  of  thi 
foremost  scholars  of  English  in  th 
country,  a  proTeasor  at  Columbia,  to  ai 
earnest  inquirer  who  wrote  to  a  col 
league  of  the  professor,  objecting  t 
some  common  and  harmless  colloqui 
al"  i.i  The  question  was  referred  lo  th 
professor.  "Tell  the  blanked  ntiibbllm 
purist."  1>C  said,  "to  go  to  the  devil,"  o 
words  to  that  effect. 
Andover.  BKANDEK  NEALL. 


MCI  lc}(t 


<A  "sic' 
Brookline. 


QUERIST. 


u  u ;    j-ie    wus    in    1119    DUMUtL.V  a  uvai. 

■  His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were 

blue. 

■  And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tall  came 

through.  ■  • 

'1    Miss   Powell   commended   Police  In- 
spector Corbally  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  for 
'  not  allowing  girls  of  that  city  to  con- 

■  vert  the  railway  station  into  a  beauty 
I  parlor.  A  railway  station  is  no  more  a 
*    public  plaee  than  a  street  car,  and  in 

Boston  street  cars  we  have  seen  appar- 
B  untly  respectable  women  open  their  van- 

■  ity  bags  and  rouge  their  lips,  if  not  their 
cheeks;  nor  was  it  a  wholly  unpleasant 
sight.  We  did  not  turn  away,  nor  did 
we  ask  the  conductor  to  forbid  the 
operation;  we  did  not  hiss  the  word 
"Jezebel'  —a  singularly  attractive  wom- 
an, In  spite  of  the  prejudiced  remarks  of 
Hebrew  chroniclers.    We  were  tempted 

Mto  ask  the  precise  nature  of  the  cos- 
metic— u  heiher    it    were    toilet  rouge 


Lecky's  Tribute 
In  1869  W.  H.  Lecky  asserted  that  Hi 
chief  virtue  of  the  French  Is  their  ir 
tense  power  of  sympathy,  the  foundj 
tlon  of  some  of  their  most  beautiful  ii 
tellectual  qualities,  of  their  social  hal 
its,  and  their  unrivallod  influence.  "Ji 


ge.  or  rouge  crepons.  There,  have 
n  women  gloriously  rebellious  when 
n  presumed  to  dictate  in  matters  of 
toilet.  We  recall  the  case  of  a  young 
man  employed  as  a  piessfeeder  in  the 
'ernment  printing  office  at  Washing- 
,    Foreman  McFarland  ordered  her 


knives,  scissors  arid  such  matters,  foj  .  )ng  "Perhaps  it  will  be  one  of  his  lesser 
the  last  owner  of  the  shop  had  been  d,-  .  Qwn  (jn^eUoms.  rather  than  the  igno- 
dealer  in  second-hand  goods."    (b)  Titer!  Kohenzollem  or  Brandenburg." 

there  is  the  common  cowrie  of  the  BrM    minious  hunenzouern  or 
(eh  coast.   We  have  read  of  a  shell  thai  vThese  are  titles  of  principalities,  several 

margravates.  burgravates,  lordships  and 
other  "anointed"  offices. 

If  William  is  put  behind  iron  bars,  a 
number  will  answer  very  well.  When 
Louis  Philippe  went  to  England  m  view 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
eontrol,  he  took  the  name  of  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith.  The  Daily  Chronicle  should  have 
remembere-:  this,  for  Punch  was  merry 
over  Louis  Philippe's  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. Thackeray  in  March,  IS48,  pict- 
ured the  ex-monarch  and  Hi*  wife  In 
the  Palace  of  Moses  and  Son  being  meas- 
ured for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
I  once  was  a  King,  like  the  monarch  of 
Room, 

But  was  forced  from  my  throne  and  came 
■  off  In  a  Br — m;  , 
And  in  such  a  great  hurry,  from  P-r-»  I 
run.  _ 
[  forsot  my  portmanteau,  dear  Moses  ana 
Son. 

Dressed  In  a  ragged  pea-coat  and  a 
tattered  old  hat.  this  "veteran  gent," 
who,  with  his  wife,  had  Just  stepped  out 
Of  a  boat,  stared  with  wonder  at  the 
tailor's  paluee. 

In  t he  language  of  France  his  food  lady 

replied:       JKMHk  *  , 
'This  nous?  Is  well  knowu  through  the  unl 


resembled  "the  mottled  back  of  a  tot 
toise  "   Hence  no  doubt  the  dialect  use 
of  "cowrie"  for  "guinea-pig." 
I  3.  The  first  reference  to  the  coin  guinea 
fljthat  Dr.  Murray  afid  his  merry  men 
found  in  English  literature  is  this  entry 
in  John  Evelyn's  Diary:     1664.  March 
jsth:  "I  went  to  the  Tower,  to  sit  in  com 
mission  about  regulating  the  Mint;  and 
now  it  was  that  the  fine  new-milled  coin 
both  of  white  money  and  guineas,  was 
established."    The  note  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  is  interesting:    "In  1663  the 
Royal  Mint  was  authorized  to  •coin  gold 
pieces  of  the  value  of  20s.  'In  the  name 
and  for  the   use  of  the  Company  of 
Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  | 
with  Africa':  these  pieces  were  to  hear] 
for  distinction   the  figure   of  a  little 


rouge,  i  elephant,  and  44%  of  them  w  ere  to  con- 
flower    lake,    rouge    vegetal,    rouge  ^  iajn  one  pound  troy  of  our  "Crowne  gold.' 

ipagne,  vert  rouge  d'Athenes.  pom-  A, The  30s.  pieces  of  the  African  company 
de  rouge,  liquid  rouge.  Chinese  card     received  the  popular  name  of  'guineas' 

almost  as  soon  as  they  were  issued,  as 
being  Intended  for  use  In  the  Guinea 
trade  and  made  of  gold  from  Guinea; 
and  the  name  was  extended  to  later  „ 
coins  of  the  same  Intrinsic  value.'    The  | 
latent  colnace  of  guineas  took  plai 


Una' 


ll.i 


etti 


eflt  wltlt  E.  Mosc«  and  Son. 


da- 
ta- 
i  ikij  I 
M  i  ■ 
Win  1 1 

«  1st  I 


5.  Mo»»n  uteppccl  forth  with  *  bow  full  of 

nvlilnff  th»  couple  to  enter  hli  place; 
"  thought   they  were  poor — but  the  pool 

Hie  not  done. 
And  tho  rich  are  not  fleeced  by  E.  Mono.- 

and  Son. 

•    •  • 

The  clothes  when  comploto  we  direct  In  a 

hurry — 

  Smith.  Esquire,  at  Prince  Leopold's, 

C'Jureinont.  In  Surrey." 
he  clotli  was  first-rate,  and  the  fit  such  a 
one 

ka  only  Is  furnished  by  Moses  and  Son. 

s  he  paces  the  valley  or  roams  In  the 

grove, 

r\\  cry.  "What  a  very  respectable  cove!" 
low  changed  In  appearance  from  him  who 

late  run 

'rom  Paris  to  refuge  with  Moees  nnd  Son. 
William  was  more  prudent.  In  the  great 
mount  of  baggage  taken  Into  Holland; 
irobably  only  one  suit  was  forgotten — 
,  nice  striped  suit  for  prison  wear.  Per- 
aps  he  had  Intended  to  refit  himself  in 
ondon  when  his  troops  were  victorious, 
lerman  tailors  in  our  years  of  student 
fe  at  Berlin  and  Munich  were  succesa- 
Ul  only  with  padded  uniforms.  Remem- 
•r  the  accordion  "pants" — they  could 
ot  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  of 
•ousers-that  Mr.  Niklsch-Flos  regum 
.rthurus— wore  when  he  first  conducted 
He  orchestra  in  Music  Hall!  Of  all  his 
uccessors  Dr.  Muck  wore  evening  dress 
tat  might  b«  called  irreproachable  We 
ave  been  jold  that  in  the  last  years  of 

is  career  he  was  fitted  by  tailors 
espised  and  barbarous  Boston. 


Jast,  Mjtuaa  .is) 
and  Variation* 


or,1 


More  "Lost"  Than  "Found" 

s  the  World  Waga: 
What  a  hypnotic  mesmerism  there  is 
i  fine  type.  Every  little  while  I,  who 
ever  set  foot  on  a  sailing  boat,  "come 
and  find  myself  reading  the  shipping 
ews — deep  in  such  irrelevant  para- 
raphs  as  Tug  Boojas,  New  York  to 
ortland.  called  at  Provincetown,  left 
trge  Mary  Jane,  fired  a  Swedish  cook 
id  proceeded.  '  Schooner  Adolphus  J. 
ickelford,  rum  and  grindstones, 
eared  for  Cape  Town.  Steamer  Hy- 
itlca  passed  Africa,  going  south,"  and 
>  on. 

But  One  department  of  fine  print 
akes  me  sad.  That  is  the  "Lost  and 
ound"  section.  The  grief-inspiring 
irt  of  it  Is  there  is  so  much  more 
ost"  than  there  is  "found."  It  so 
pifies  this  lamentable  world  in  gen- 
■al.  this  lack  of  balance.  People  lose 
oney,  jewels,  dogs,  cats,  clothing;  lose 

llieir  husbands,  lose  their  wives;  faith, 
ley  all  but  lose  their  lives;  but  never 
thing  is  "found"!  Bat-eared  terriers; 
Uberty  bonds;  bank  books;  sapphire 
usters;  coral  bracelets;  all  these  have 
seen  posted  as  having  been  strewn  in 
hr  streets  by  somebody;  but  the  only 

1  ling  I  have  seen  listed  as  "found"  was 

[  i  bag  of  wool." 

Und  what  was  such  a  trifle  beside  the 
kssible  social  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  "a 
itcase  containing  a  dress  suit"?  "a 
I  ig  of  wool,  plus  trimmings,  might  he- 
me potentially  a  dress  suit;  but,  found 
erely  as  raw.  unmanufactured,  smelly 
bol,  how  little  it  counted  against  the 
ddenlng  columns  of  the  "Lost"!  Who 
buld  stoop  to  a  bag  of  wool,  and  be 
jnsoled  for  the  loss  of  a  diamond  brace- 
t?    Such  contrasts  foster  pessimism 

the  darkest  blue  shade. 
And  I  never  found  even  as  much  as  /a 
kg  of  wool.  I  have  sown  gloves  galom 
i  lekpins,  small  change,  pocket-knives, 
(fen  a  sweater,  on  the  highwava;  but 
Hhing  do  I  get  back.  The  column  is  a 
tue  picture  of  life.  • 
All  goin'  out  and  nothin'  comin'  in  I 
ore  "lost"  than  "found,"  times  over  ' 
Ji?  a  sad  wurruld,  so  it  is.  Ochone' 
hh-hoo-oo-oo!    A  bag  of  wool!  MIs- 

f  W  C  T 

iBrookline. 

ji'es.  the  Empress  Josephine  had  wretch - 
Hly  poor  teeth;  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
♦rsed  with  "les  pieds  .fumants."  This 
1>rld  is,  Indeed,  a  vale  of  tears  W  C 
>  lamentation  recalls  two  old  saws: 
Tie  lost  woman  is  always  found-  the 
bse  woman  is  often  tight.— Ed. 

An  Army  of  Occupation 

l^1^*^''10?'  ft  was  arranged  that 
4eat  Br  tain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  W 

id  the  smaller  German  states  in  the 
jgregate  a  like  number,  tor  the  army 
i  occupation  in  France.  This  army  bv 
jmmon  consent,  was  placed  under  the 
Jpreme  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wei 
Jgton.  who  established  his  head-. uMT 
A  s  at  Camhrai.  "Qaaguar- 


LhaitT  slumber  flj 
Concert:  P.oyce,  Tl 
in  A  mlnoi, 
Theophile  Gautler,  reviewlnr  a  recital 

or  Mme.Tleyel-tha  woman  whom  B*f 
lloz  Idolired  and,  later,  finding  horwan*. 
ing.  abused  in  a  hysterically  romantia 
manner-said:     "We   hava  had  atiav* 

Pianists,  violent  pianists,'  elegiao  plan- 
ens,  humanitarian  pianists,  even  wrotch- 
•d  Pianists."  what  did  Gantier  meoa 
nere  by  the  word  "humanitarian"?  \ 
pianist  that  treated  an  audience  wttB 
numane  consideration?  Was  the  hu« 
manity  displayed  In  choice  and  lengt* 
or  program,  or  In  refraining  from  out* 
rageous  assaults  on  the  piano  Itself  and 
the  ear  of  the  hearer? 

♦«  f„G?Utier  were  1,vlnf        8tl"  tore*% 
to  write  feuilletons  for  his  daily  bread, 
he  would  probably  class  Miss  La  Croia 
t?„  h"man|tarian,"  for  she  did  not  be- 
gin  with  a  bombastic  disarrangement  of 
an  organ  prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach, 
and  end  with  a  thunderous  performanoa 
or  a  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Liszt;  aha) 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  play  • 
sonata  by  Brahms,  one  of  Beetfioven'a> 
later  ones,  or  Lteat'af  nor  did  she  insist 
on  all  of  Chopin's  Etudes  or  Preludes. 
"*K.WaS  not  announced  in  advance  as) 
phenomenal."  "sensational."  "the  ml*. 
tR,  °r  ",he  Poetess"  of  the  piano. 
\**2  J?    8he  P>ayed  here  in  March,  191«- 
Stl11  immaturc.  «>"t  she  then 
showed  commendable  qualities.  Yester. 

two  »«♦  «ar0C¥n1,ed  at  once  thAt  th« 
rtovfi  h  Jf  S  have  been  P'-ontably  em- 
mov^«  y»  Her  Performance  of  th« 

STVt  Ba?h'8  Partita  was  «*■ 

otf?9  IWIan   manner  and  with  the, 

r^-Vi  hands  not  unl,ke  tIie  simplesn 
pieces  of  Scarlatti,  might  well  have  been 
taken  at  a  little  faster  pace  and  without 
so  many  nuances,  but  the  intimacy  of  tha 

^emThnflts^,a,8       ,nilsic  for  a  cha«H 

?  Prelude,  a  richly  ornamented! 
cawt  piece;  the  grave  Sarabande,  with 
Its  proud,  stateliness  ;  the  exquisite  little 
tinn  or,B*rond  nienuet  The  interpret*. 
It  .^f  Uils  musIc-  by  reason  of  tha 
Pianists  uncommonly  beautiful  touch, 
j  her  musical  understanding  and  her  com- 
prehension of  the  18th  century  spirit, 
*us  only  one  of  the  features  of  an  un- 
usually interesting  concert 

\&  Crolx's  encftanting  touch  waa 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  romantic  lyric- 
Ism  of  Schubert.    She  has  not  yet  th* 
courage  to  play  only  one  movement  of  a 
sonata,  and  the  first  movement  of  this 
£  Aflminor  ls        one  pre-eminently 
fchuber  lan,  without  his  characteristic, 
expatiations  that  too  often  are  a  wearl- 
VZ3At0.  th?  flesh-   Chopin's  Scherzo  and 
Etude  in  A  minor  revealed  another  and 
equals'  admirable  side,  of    Miss  La 
Croisf/s  musical  character.    We  prefer1 
a  frkjjter  announcement  of   the  chief 
theme  £/  the  Etude  in  E  major,  for  her 
dallying  with  the  tempo  broke  the  flow 
arul  spoiled  the  melodic  simplicity.  Miss 
La  Croix  by  her  performance  almost 
persuaded  one  that  Blanchet's  musla 
was  worthy  of  her  attention.    We  be- 
seech her  to  drop  from  her  repertory  i 
Liszt  s   paraphrase   of   Weber's  littla' 
*ong,  a  paraphrase  conspicuous  for  gin-  j 
serbread  ornamentation,  with  here  and  ' 
there  pompous  t>ut  unmeaning  phrases 
of  interjection. 

Her  behavior  when  playing  is  in- 
gratiating. The  thoughtfulness  of  her  I 
interpretation  does  not  degenerate  into 
pedantry.  While  her  mechanism  is  sure) 
and  polished  and  her  strength  amply 
sufficient,  she  is  a  womanly  pianist  Th« 
Lord  deliver  us  all  from  a  woman  that 
Plumes  herself  on  playing  the  piano 
"just  like  a  man."  The  virility  of  a 
woman  is  suspicious,  intolerable.  Nor 
was  It  necessary  to  announce  on  the 
program  that  Miss  La  Croix  is  a 
"planlste."  "Pianiste"  is  a  good  French 
word,  but  it  is  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine. In  French  Mr.  Cortot  or  Mr.  De 
Pachmann  is  a  "pianiste." 


BSS  LA  CROIX  IN 
'  PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE  — — 
I  liss  Aurore  La  Croix,  pianist,  sj 
Ikrjltal  In  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 'aft«M 

Win.  Her  program  was  as  foUowsi 
jBch.  Prelude,  Sarabande.  Memiet  u<ti 
|Jiue  from  Partita  No.  L  B  flat  maJof|i 
linubert.  Sonata,  A  minor,  op.  O;  ChoV 

Jrj .  Scherzo.  Etudes,  H  major,  x  totnon; 
[tjanchet.   Scherzo,    Serenadaj  Wabara 


Sandro     Nobly  srlf-saci  iiii  ing.   Kilippo  1^! 

pecretlv  substltut.s  his  violin  f>>r  Unit" 
of  his  rival.    Sandro  would  have  born*  B 
away  Die  prize  If,  Insanely  jealous,  ho  BW 
had  not  changed  tho  violins  and  thus 
thwarted  Killppo's  H<-t  of  devotion.  Tn*H 
humpback   ls   proclaimed   victor.  Ho 

I  tales  vengeance  on  hl«  rlTal  by  liand-..U 
ing  Giannina  over  to  him,  and  then  do- ml 
parts  happy,  he  sa.v.».  it  his  absetx-o*  is 

1  v««rrr.tt-o(l      "rf  some  sli  inir.  lis  it  soine-tt^" 


V  ^9 


regretted.  "If  some  Hiring,  as  it  some- 
times happens,,  breaks  with  a  mournful 
sound  between  your  lingers, 
that  in  this  farewell  1  feci  my  poorf 
heart  break.  I  know,  dear  friends,  thai 
you  can  do  nothing,  bul  never  i'qrgel 
that  I  loved  you  well." 

Coppee's  Ferrari  is  too  fond  of  wine. 
Mr.  Duncan's  Andreani  is  surly  and  il 
ts  he  that  makes  the  first  exchange  ot,, 
fiddles.  •  Coppee's   Kilippo   is   a  humpy 
back  "  and-    Ferrari's    appicnti  -e;  MJ. 
Duncan's  Nicola  is  :i  handsome  stranti  J 
er.    In  both  plays  ;i  jealous  upprentlcl  t 
makes  the  second  substitution.  I 
That  Mr.  Duncan  was  acquainted  witll 
an'  English  version  of  Coppee's  comedy*  Ji 
if  not  the  original,  is  bejond  doubt  andVP, 
peradventure.    It  was  natural  that  heK' 
should  turn  a  humpback  into  a  haiid-r5f 
some  lover  for  the  purpose  of  operetta.? 
Coppee  did  not  dream  of  Introducing  a. 
flirting    American    widow,    a  fortunegK 
hunting  Englishman  and  an  American^ 
drummer  into  a  pathetic  story  of  life  inf 
Cremona,  but  the  essential  features  of' 
the  plot  are  Coppee's,  not  Mr.  Dun-|^' 

I    You  remember  that  Nicolo  in  "Fid-il3R 
Idlers  Three"  tells  Anlna  why  he  is  con- 
fident  that  his  violin  will  take  the  prize; 
how  he  discovered  the  secret  of  the  ' 
famous  varnish  used  by,  Amati  and  oth- 
ers.    Note   this    conversation  between 
Filippo  and  Giannina.  (We  quote  from  , 
an  English  version  of  Coppee's  com- 
edy,  probably  the  one  made  by  Henry 
Neville):     '  ' 

"Filippo.    1  know  you  will  be  glad 
when  I  tell  you  T  am  almost  sure  of  ' 
success.    Of  course  when  I  began  my 


-  /       -  WL 

Why  did  not  Mr.  wjlliam  ('.  Duncan, 
the  author  of  the  libretto  and  the  lyrics 
of  "Fiddlers  Three,"   now  playin<t 
tho  Tremont  Theatre,  say  that  he  took 
the  essential  part  of  his  plot,  some  of 
tho  details  and  "even  some  of  tho  dia- 
logue from  Francois  Coppee's  comedy 
In  Terse  and  in  one  act,  "Le  Luthler  aa 
Cromone,"  which  was  produced- in  Paris 
at  the   Theatre   Francais   on  May 
1&m  There  were  45  performances  of  it  SI 
that  season  at  the  Fruncais.   (Mr.  Dun- 
can might,  al  least,  put  on  tho  pro- 
gram the  line,  "Suggested  by  a  comedy 
of  Coppee.")    The  cast  was  as  follows:  , 
Filippo,  Coquelln;  Maitre  Ferrari,"  Thi- 
ron;      Sandro,      Laroche;  Giannina, 

-  Blanohe  Baretta. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  English  ver- 
sions, "The  Vlolinmaker  of  Cremona," 
"The  Violin  Players"  and  "Fennel" 
later;  also  of  Jeno,  Hubay's  opera  with 
the  title  of  Coppee's  play.  ' 

Coppee's  story  is  as  follows:  A  mayor  j 
of  Cremona,  proud  of  the  old  reputa- 
tion of  *  the  city   for  tho  'making  of  I 
stringed    instruments,     bequeathed     a  fi 
chain  of  gold  to  tho  one  that  .should 
make,  the  best  violin.    The  competition  t< 
Js  opened,  tho  conieslants  are  many 
Among  them  are  Filippo  and  Sandro,  n 
apprentices  of  Taddoo  Ferrari,  a  cele-  I 
brated  violin  maker,  who  has  promised  . 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Giannina,  to  \ 
the  winner  of  the  prize.'    Gianlihia  la  I 
sorrowful,   for  she   l  ives  Sandro.   wha  „ 
i^ves  lier.    San.lr...  .•  Kii:'ul  is,  fr-:u-.< 


work  I  was  careful  in  choosing  the  if 
[wood— old  fir  for  the  body,  maple  for  j*. 
the  neck— and  took  tho  greatest  pains 
In  making  it;  but  all  that  is  nothing—  m 
other  violins  may  be  as  good  in  that  fff 
way;  but  the  master  stroke  was  when  I  1 '' 
discovered  one  night  ,while  J.  was  atj(-; 
work  the  lost  secret  of  that  wonderful''  f 
old  varnish— 

"Gian.    What!  the  famous  varnish  of  p 
the  okl  masters? 

"Fil.  (excitedly).  Tes,  I  have  found  it;  W 
and  tomorrow  I  can  be  a  generous  rival,  H 
and  give  the  secret  to  them,  all.    I  am  Sj 
sure  of  it;  I  have  compared  my  violin 
with  a  famous  old  Amati,  and  it  has  the 
same    tone— can    you    believe    it?— tho  ■ 
I  same.    Is  it  not  wonderful  that  from  \, 
these  bits  of  wood  I  can  bring  out  a  I 
note  that  will  fill  a  cathedral? 
"Gian.  (aside).     Poor  Sandro!" 
Furthermore,  lone  finds  in-  the  comedy 
■  of  Coppee  and  the  operetta  of  Mr.  Dun-  I 
can  the  hero  going  into  the  woods'  to  H 
dream  and  play  his  violin.    We  quote  Sfj 
again  from  Coppee:  I 

"Fil.    Since  that  night  I  have  hidden  I 
my  happiness  like  a  lover.    My  life  has 
been  full  of  joy.    Every  morning*  before 
it  is  yet  day  r  take  my  violin  and  passj*  < 
through  the  sleeping  city  into  Ihe  open;', 
country.    There,  resting  myseli  on  thejP 
slope  of  a  hill,  I  wait  and  dream .  forr,' 
the  sublime  hour  when  the  sun  shall 
rise.    At  last,  when  the  horizon  begins  1 
to  quiver  with  light,  when  the  soft  rusl-jj.'" 
lirlg   about   me   speaks    of   the  greattj,' 
awakening  of  nature,  -when  the  srass  • 
trembles  and  the  woods  murmur  and; 
the  twittering  of  birds  comes  from  the" 
thicket,  rapturously  I  take  my  violin juiiV 
■and  play.    Ah!  do  you  understand,  it  isy  , 
the  recompense  for  all  my  pain.   I  playMB 
madly,  accompanying  the  glorious  liar- ' 
monies  of  the  breaking1  day:  the  long  . 
Sigh  of  tho  wind  through  the  leaves; 
the  ecstacy  of  the  birds;  and  my  prc-H 
cious  violin  trembles  close  to  my  heart, 
nd  mingles   with    this,  hymn   of  the 
dawn  its  sohg  of  youth  and  joy." 

Curiously  enough    in    JenO  Hubey's 
opera,  "Le  Luthicr  de  Cremone"  ("Der 
Geigenmacher  von  Cremona,"  produced  ' 
at  Budapest  in  1S04,  with  Coppee  and  \ 
H.   Beacclair  named  as  the  librettists 
(Max  Kalbeck,  the  translator  .into  Ger- 
man), there'  is  a  song  for  Ferrari  at  the 
beginning  of  the  opera  that  may  have  , 
suggested  tho  sops  given  to  Vario  In 
"Fiddlers  Three." 

Yes,  Mr.  William  C.  Duncan  should 
havo  put  tho  name  of  Francois  Coppoe 
on  the  program.  The  operetta  is  enter- 
taining: the  performance  is  excellent  at 
i,.e  Tremont;  he  could  afford  even  now  ' 
to  pay  Coppee  his  due,  though  the  pay- 
ment would  be  late. 

There  arc  at  least  three  versions  In 
English  of  Coppee's  comedy.   One  made 
by  Henry  Neville  was  produced  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  London,  July  2,  1S77„ 
according  to  the  theatrical  dictionary  of 
lb.    Stage.    July  It.  according  to  the' 
3ti  aaj  book •  of  the  Dramatic  Publishing. Com- 
y  I  pany.    The  cast  was  as  follows:  Far- 
rari,  W.  J.  Hill;  Filippo.  Henry  Neville; 
jjjSandro,     Forbes-Robertson ;  Giannina. 
Miss  Gerard. 

'Fennel,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  pro- 
jduced  at  the  Novelty  Theatre,  I^ondon, 
March  21,  1888.    Ferrari.  Stuart  Daw- 
son; Filippo.  Qeorge  Giddens;  Sandro, 
Wallace  Brigjttne;  Giannina,  Adela  Mea- 


the  ancients  for  the  victors  wreath, 
and  as  a  plant  dedicated  to  St.  John  It 
has  been  placed  over  doors  on  Ms  vigil. 
The  comedy  was  revived  at  the  Nov.-  ty 
r.n  l-Vl).  2«.  i:.  12.  when  it  waa  enlltleti 
"Tho  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona."  Fer- 
rari, C.  Mavnard  Brown;  Kilippo.  Ern- 
est Rivarz;  Sandro.  Fred  Hill;  Giannina, 
Ada  D.  Hatchwell.  The  costumes  worn 
wero  of  the  lHth  century. 

Tli-   Violin   Players,"   by   A.  Berlyn. 

Shaftsbury  Theatre,  London.  April  22, 
1S30.  when  K.  S.  Wlllard  took  the  part 

of  Filippo. 

According  to  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown's 
"History  of .  tho  New  York  Stage," 
which  is  not  always  trustworthy,  "The 
Violin  Maker  of  Cremona"  was  acted 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  tho 
Star  Theatre  on  Jan.  13,  188T,  at  a 
benefit,  matinee  for  John  I  lowson.  Th'i 
players  were  Hudson  i.iston,  J.  H. 
mour.  John  Howson  and  Marie  Jansen. 

There  was  a  performance  In  New  York 
at  tho  People's  Theatre  on  Feb.  11.  l&S, 
with  Charles  Fletcher  as  Filippo. 

"Fennel"  was  played  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  on  May  19,  18!rt,  at  a 
performance  in  aid  of  tho  Washington 
Arch  fund. 

"The  Violin  Maker  of  Cremona"  was 
played  by  John  Brabant's  Boston  vaude- 
ville company  at  the  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Academy  of  Music.  The  English  version 
had  been  madu  by  J.  Cheever  Goodwin. 
F.   A.    White;    Ferrari;    Louis  James, 
Filippo;  C.  A.  Steadinan,  Sandro,  Mario 
Walnwright,    Giannina.     John    Broug- . 
ham's  comedy.  "Flies  in  the  Web,"  was 
on  the  bill.    From  the  clippings  before 
us  this  performance  was  in  June,  but 
there  is  no  clue  to  the  year.   Will  sorne  y 
one  give  the  history  of  Coppee's  play  ■» 
In  Boston.  Wc  appeal  to  Mr.  J.  B,  Clapp.  ■ 

We  havo  spoken  of  Hubay's  opera,  y 
When  it  was  first  performed  at  Buda- 
pest, the  composer,  known  to  all  as  a  j 
Violinist  and  a  .  teacher  of  the  violin,  I 
played  the  florid  violin  solo  in  his  score 
and  "was  recalled  14  times."   It  will  be  . 
remembered   that   irt   "Fiddlers   Three"  U 
there  is  a  violin  solo  before  tho  curtain 
while  there  is  a  shifting  of  scenery. 

Another  opera  founded  on  Coppee's  ! 
play  with  music  by  Hans  Trnecek  waa  t 
produced  at  Schwerin  April  16,  188C. 

"Le  Luthler  de  Vlenne."  text  by  Saint-  I 
George  and  Lsuven,  music  by  Monpou, 
was  produced  at  the  opera-Comiciue, 
Paris,  in  1830.  This  opera  is  art  absurd 
perversion  of  Hoffmann's  wild  talc  or 
Rath  Krespel.  used  also  by  Offenbach's 
librettists  of  "Contes  d'Hoffmann." 

Operas  'about  a  Cremona   violin  by- 
Count  Litta  and  .  Camille   Durutte.  re- 
spectively are  not  based  6n  Coppe's  com-  . 
edy.  "The  Violin  of  Stradlvarlus"  is  af- 
ter Hoffmann's  tale. 

Edmond  Rostand,  Fanny  Elssler, 
Cyrano  and  Remy  de  Gourmont 

Edmond  Kostand,  who  died  in  his  51st  ^ 
year,  is  known  here  chiefly  by  his  "Cy-  • 
rano    de    Bergerac."    "L'Aiglon"  '  and 
"Chantecler."     "Chantecler"   has  been 
performed  here  only  in  English,  when  • 
Miss  Maude  Adams  attempted  to  play 
a  part  for  which  she  was  wholly  un- 
fitted,   physically   and   mentally."  That  S 
the  part  should  have  been  acted  by  a  . 
woman  was  manifestly  absurd.  Among 
actors  on  the  American  stage,  we  can 
think  only  of  Otis  Skinner  as  the  one 
that  could  have  played  the  cock  with 
the  requisite  bravura.    Nor  was  Miss 
Adams  the  woman  for  "L'Aiglon"  in 
I  English. 

'   Other  „  plays  by   Rostand   have  been 
acted  here,  publicly,  or  in  a  quasi-pri- 
vate manner,  but  the  public  associates 
his  name  with  "Cyrano  de  Eergerac" 
and  •'L'Aiglon,"  the  latter  with  Sarah  I 
Bernhardt  at  the  Eaglet.    "Chantcler"  '? 
defies  translation  into  English.  Any  ver- 
sion must  be  a  pale  reflection  of  the 
gorgeous  and  at  time  swollen  language 
of  the'  original  with  plays  upon  words  .' 
that  are  meaningless   translated  into 
any  language. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
l,is  treatment  of  Cyrano  and  Napoleon's 
6-on,  Rostand  did  not  confine  himself  to 
facts.  If  he  had  been  scrupulous,  his 
dramas  would  not  be  so  romantic  as 
they  are.  It  is  true  that  Cyrano  had  a. 
remarkable  nose.  Theophile  Gautier.  . 
considering  Cyrano,  bis  career  and  his 
works,  in  "Les     Grotesques,"  devotes 


four  fantastlcarpe^e^toitoses  and  to 
Cyrano's  in  particular.   Menage  ir.Ps  ui 
— we  quote  from  the  edition  of  "M( 
giana"  that  was  published  in  1713 — thai 
Cyrano's  nose,  "which  was  wholly  dis- 
figured," was  the  cause  of  his  killing 
more  than  10  men.    "He  could -not  bear 
that  anyone  should  look  at  it.  and  it  at 
once  put  tho  sword  in  his  hand."  He 
was  recklessly  witty,  but  some  of  his 
onoe-'admlred  jests  are  unprintable.  It 
is  true  that  later  writers  pillaged  hist 
ne.rks.    Among  them  Mollere  and  Dean* 
Swift,   Menage  says  that  he  died  mad.  S 
The  flftit  evidence  of  his  madness  was  hisj 
going  to  mass  in  small     clothes  and! 
nightcap  without  a  cloak;  that  at  tbefl 
end  he  had  not  a  sou;  bin  the  malicious 
and  pedantic.  Menage  was  not  always  J 
truthful  in  his  statements.   Cyrano  wasj 
wounded  by  a  musket  Wall  at  the  siege  oft 
Mousson.  and  later,  when  he  was  20H 
years  old.  by  a .,  sword    thrust    in  thnfl 
breast  at  the  siege    of  These! 
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tfc. 


annas,  the  fancied  noces.sicjrilir  <T\i . 7r  - 
ling,  the  privnt  ions  of      mpatghhfe,  his  J 
Iotjs  of  study,  led  film  to  Rband&l  thej 
I  military  life.    Gautier  says    tn|bV one) 
|  night  returning  to  the  mansion  of  }fr<i 
Duke  of  Arpajpn,  our  Cyrano  whs  hit) 
on  tlie  head  by  a  piece  of  wood  "thrown 
jnadventently :  tliat  this  wound  brought] 
about  hi?  death  at  the  country  house-  ofj 
I  his  cousin."  He  died  in  a  Christian  spirit, | 
having  for  a  long  time  renounced  wine 
and  women,  and*living  only  on  exces- 
sively simple  fare." 
Rostand     introduced    the     legend  of 
annyElssWs   liason    with  Xapoleon's 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.    in  his 
•*  This  story  was  spread  in  Aus- 
Germany  immediately  after  the 
f  the  duke.    In  1834  it  was  so 
in  France  that  wjien  Fanny- 
Paris     the  Bonapartists 


it  andja 
spec-SB 

place  ' 
:  most  3 


prisons,  and  a  quantity  of  other  ciues-j 
tions  equally  unclean— foolish,  too,  fon 
they  are  insolvable,  especially  in  thej 
theatre.  In  the  presence  of  the  wit  arid 
the  dash  of  Cyrano,  suspicious 
tators  felt  themselves  reborn;  iu  . 
of  the  disgusting  sides  of  life,  the  mo 
brilliant  aspects  were  shown;  nt  last 
there  was  question  o£  love,  heroism, 
beauty!  The  enthusiasm  was  unani- 
mous. Pertain  illusions  followed.  M. 
Emile  Faguet,  ordinarily  prudent,  an 
even  sceptical,  was  seized  by  a  sort  of 
delirium.  He  likened  M.  Edmond  Ros- 
tand to  Pierre  Corncillo  and  swore  that 
we  had  been  present  at  the  performance 
u.  of  a  new  'Cid.'  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac' 
;  according  to  him,  is  something  like  the 
Cid'  and  'The  Genius  of  Christianity' 


i  i 


Paris     tne     nonapartisis  ana    me  uemua  ui  v,ui.»u«iuy  . 

nifestation  in  her  honor.  W,  that  is  to  say!  if  I  have  correctly  under- 

i  ,||.    -  ....  I     ttood  him.   the  dawn   of  n    new  <-ra.  in 

the  elder  told  the  story  ifVM  „  .... 


"Mohicans  de  Paris"  and  named  her 
Beenka    Engel.     Rostand  represents 
ke   thrown   by  Metternich  into 
ms  of  the  duke  that  she  might 
him  forget  his  birth,  ambition, 
ftnd  the  hopes  founded  on  him  Gent* 
Btnsel£  is  the  panderer.    As  in. Dumas  3 
'In  Rostand's  play,  Fanny  re 


_  new  era 
It  is  not  quite  that'. 


_  French  literature. 

<  'Cyrano'  is  a  date  in  the  history  of  our 
Jl  literature,  bdt  it  does  not  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period,  it  marks  the 
%  end  of  the  romantic  cycle.  This  brilliant 
H  piece  is  the  last  rocket  of  a  display  off 
ij  fireworks." 

Enriched  by  his  plays,  never  havin 


-  .       Fanny  re-  ft     Enriched  by  his  plays,  never  ha 

'the  dAe  the  glorious  past  that  .  known  poverty.  Rostand  passed  his  1 
"■*.?.  1  ..  ...  ,  «rk»     years  in  his  sumptuously  furnished 


a        n  hidden  from  him  and  works 
tlvclv   for  the   Napoleonic   cause,  ft 
is  an  established  fact   Ih.n  Metternich 
reckoned  on  women  to  <l.-.cl    he  duke  s 
•Snhltlon.    An  actress.  Mine,  feche    « as 
the  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  but  all 
in  vain.   Fanny  Elssler  was  not  ^  s for 
the  role:  she  could  not  betray  Me  tci- 
nieh's  plans,  for  she  had  never  been  in- 
vited to   serve  them;   the   duke  never 
Kr.oke  to  her.   never  saw   her.   even  or.  \ 
tbe  stage      Prokesch-Osten  of  Vienna, 
1  Who  was  intimkte  with  Genie  and  the 
Duke    tells  in  his  book  about  his  rela- 
tions  with   the   duke,     iovv   the  legend 
stalled      "The   soul    and    maid    of  Ihe 
Soke  were  so  busied  that  the  fair  sex 
only  made  fleeting  impressions ;  on  him. 
The  origin,  of  the  story  was  tins.  Ihe 


...  .aler 

years  in  his  sumptuously  furnished  villa 
at  Cambo.  Ip  1?!*?  Charles  Donos  de 
scribed  his  Parisian  house  in  the  rue  Al 
phonse  de  Neuville  as  magnificent, 
adorned  with  rare  furniture,  paintings,' 
curios  of  all  sorts,  "gained  by  the  point 
of  his  pen."  It  would  seem  that  Gour- 
mont  rightly  summed  up  the  case  of 
Rostand:  "The  happiness  that  he  en- 
joys in  his  life,  is  also  in  his  work; 
hence,  perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success. 
His  poetry  is  as  happy,  as  joyous  as 
himself;  the  public  has  smiled  on  his 
poetry,  because  his  poetry  has  smiled  oh 
the  public.  '  ■  : 


uscai 
B  Earnest' 


ill  be  performed 


Tho  origin  of  the  story  wun   1™"1"-     "  ,,  

duke's  P  otman  was  seen  several  .times  Vey  Theatre  this  week 
OUKC  &  luuL,..    ,„ont  be-  ■  tbi«    n  av  wa 


going  into  Fanny's  house,  he  went  be 
cause  Gentz  h»ad  a  study  m  the  house. 
"I  was  often  there."  says  Prokesch- 
Osten  "i?t  is  there  that  the  footman 
mought  me  a  note  from  the  duke  or 
oame  to  speak  with  me.'  Tneie  ait 
other  evidences' that  Fanny  was  not  un- 
faithful to  Genu,  with  the  duke  or  with 


its  ween.  i  ■ 

When   the  play  was.  first  published^ 
(London,  18910.  it  was  described  on  the  P 
title  page  as  "a  trivial  comedy  for  peri- 
lous people."     This   sub-title  was  pre- 
served in  the  Samuel  French  acting  edi- 
tion   When  Wilde  was  questioned  as  to 
tho  merits  of  the  comedy  he  was  th 
■eported:  "The  first  act  is  ingenious. 


else. 


tz  with  the  duke  or  with    reported:  "The  first  act  is  ingenious, 
Yet  in  1834  Jules  Janinl  Becond  beautiful,  the  third  abonnna 
„  >;„!<>  on  the  arrival!  _i„v.,,r  >•    The  first  performance  was 


a.  gushing  article  on  the  arrival  I  clever!"  The  first  performance  wa--. 
nn/i    Paris!  repeating  the  legend  \  lhe  Sl   james's  Theatre,  London.  1- el 


,  t  ,  ingenious  elaboration  and  ci rcum 
fctantlal  detail,  naming  her  as  the  w« 
sm  e  and  the  last,  alas,  of  the  Emper- 
7,r's  son  "  She  could  no  longer  dance 
^  Vienna  said  Janin,  "after  the  closing 
of  lhn"e  two  eyes,  so  brilliant,  so  pier  - 
•  L  that  had  looked  on  her  with  love. 

Fifteen  tars  ago  Remy  de  Gourmont 
deicribed.  not  without  malice,  Rostand 


14  1895-  George  Alexander  took  the  part 
of  John  Worthing.  Tht  cast  was  other- 
wise as  follows:  Algernon  Moncrieff, 
Allen  Aynesworth;  Canon  Chasuble,  H. 
H  Vincent;  Butler.  Frank  Dyall;  Man- 
servant, F.  K.  Peile;  Lady  Bracknell, 
Rose  Leclereq;  Gwendolen  Fairfax, 
Irene  Vanbrugh  :  Cecily,  Evelyn  Millard  ; 
Miss    Prism,    Mrs.    George  Canninge. 


»d   noi.  iviinuui  " * — — .  —  initio    .  i .........    - 

«.  the  representative  of  literary  happl-  The  piay  Was  withdrawn  on  May  8  after 
'  U\  "Even  in  his  beginnings.  Rostand  the  mh  perf0rmance.  There  were  re- 
££' never  ignored,  and  if  today  he  la  vjvaIs  at  tlle  sarae  theatre.  The  first 
raited  to  the  skies  this  is  not  wholly  waa  early  in  uoj.  -me.  second  revival 
nnreasonable  "    There  are  writers  that  Nov.  go,  19M>  fasted  till  Sept.  S3,  1910. 

I  Toved  thev  are  mistresses  of  the  Th(,  flrst  performance  in  the  United 
cublic  whateventhey  do,  whatever  they  state8  wa,  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New 
write  is  not  a  negligible  matter.  "M.  york,  ou  April  JS.  l«b.  Henry  Miller 
Postand     who    has    produced    many  piayeii  J8hn  Worthing;  Mr.  Faversham 

""Algernon;  Viola  Allen',  Gwendolen;  May  _ 
nEoBSonTMiss  Prlwn.  tJLei  con" 


A  Play  That  Treats  of 
Anglo-Americau  Unl 

TUo  Herald  of  IT  mentioned 

production  on  Nov.  4,  at  Eastboui 
Eng., 'of  a  "new  romatitic"  drama. 
Royal  Highness."    Tho  hero  going 

the  Adirondacks  for  his  health,  bre 
his  journey  at  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
not  stated  whether  ho  landed  at  I 
■  ton,  New  Tork  or  Philadelphia,  but  be 
stopped  at  Washington,  which,  as  every 
EChoolbov  knows,  Is  on  the  road  Trow 
any  one  of  these  ports  to  tho  Saranac, 
Lake  Placid.  Becde's,  Keene  Valley  or 
the  camp  of  HOiosabalus  Croesus  E«n. 
At  Washington  lie  falls  In  love  with  tho 
daughter  of  an  0x-Pro6Klent  and  to  hei 
is  assigned  the  agreeable  task  of  ac- 
companying him  to  the  mountains  and 
lakes  as  nurse. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Ml.  K 
N.  Jenekes.  Jr..  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, containing  interesting  mforriia 
tion  about  this  remarkable  drama. 

"The  drama.  'His  Royal  Happmess, 
announced  for  production  at  Eastbourne 
England,  on  Nov.  4.  and  commented  on 
in  tho  Herald  of  Nov.  17,  may  be  )*e 
same  play,  bearing  that  title,  which  was 
prdouced  by  Miss  Annie  Russel I  n  this 
eountr,-  in  1914.  or  it  may  be  a  a"161*"* 
play  founded,  as  that  one  was  on  the 
novel  bv  Mrs.  KverarJ  Cotes.-  Its  stoiy 
is  the  same.  Miss  Russell's  play  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  on  anys^c 
at  Worcester  on  Monday,  Dec.  25,  19H, 
was  seen  at  Springfield  the  last  to- 
days of  the  same  week,  and  was  the. 
taken  to  Toronto  for  weeks 
parently  It  did  not  long  hold  the  stage 
And  those  who  saw  it  in  Springfield  did 
not  expect  that  it  would. 

"The  drama  was  oi  some  Interest, 
however,  because  it  dealt  with  the  theme 
of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  consum- 
mated by  a  manage  between  an  iaigr 
lish  prince  and  the  daughter  of  an 
American  President  .  In  that  first  j  eat 
of  the  war  such  a  play  could  not  alto- 
gether escape  the  character  of  political 
propaganda.  Presented  now  in  England, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  partake  of  the 
same  character. 

The  Springfield  Republican  of  Jan.  J, 
1915  in  a  review  of  the  drama  said:  "An 
Anglo-American  alliance,  of  course,  is. 
like  a  Massachusetts  man's  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  federation  of  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  a  "pious  dream,"  and  a 
marriage  between  a  prince  of  England 
and  the  daughter  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent is  pure  romance,  though  a  romance 
which  the  changing  sentiment  of  the 
times  makes  every  year  a  far  less  ex-  £ 
travagant  improbability.  The -play,  being  ( 
not  too  se 


■  for  an  exact  statement  as  to  his  bu«t-l 

ness  and  we  allude  to  one  of-  the  mostl 

solid  successes  in  London  —  said:  "We 
are   not   turning   away   quite   so  much] 
money  at  everv   performance  as  usual." 
—The  Stage.  Oct.  31. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Oswald  Btoll.l 
a  London  manager,  published  this  cheer-  I 
|  ing  odiet: 

"To  keep  warm  in  a  well-aired  thea-l 
tie  is  a  safeguard  against  infection,  be-J 
cause  it  helps  to  maintain  vitality."  Atj 
the  kinema  theatres  in  London  there! 
was  a  clear  interval  during  the  day  sop 
that  the  houses  could  be  thoroughly  dis-| 
Infected  before  a  fresh  audience  was  ad-£ 
mitted.    There,  were  some  holding  con-j 
trary  views  to  that  of  Mr.  Stoll:  "Dur-J 
ing  the  epidemic  avoid  crowded  placest 
and  get  as  much  fresh  air  and  sunshine] 
as  possible."    'But  will  somo  expert  e«-| 
plain,'"  asks  the  Daily  Chronicle,  "how 
it  happens  that  those  who  spend  most  or 
their  time  outdoors  are  apparently  lisv-| 
lug  no  better  luck  than  many  who  are  j 
working  long  hours  in  what  might  be 
called  a  C3  atmosphere?   Why.  for  ex- 
ample,  has  this  particular  •flu'  germ 
taken  such  a  strong  fancy  to  our  po- 
licemen .m>"  busmen,  and.  by  compari- 
son, shown  alinosi  a  positive  dislike  for 
those    who   work    on    the  underground 
railways,  where  the  sun  never  shines?" 
"The  Bubble."  a  comedy  in  four  acts 
\  by  Edward  Locke,  brought  out  at  Man- I 
a  Chester  (Eng.),  Sept.  9.  and  at  the  Wim-| 
bledon  Theatre  Oct.  IS.  bears  n  resem-  n 
blance    to    "Potash    and    Perlmutter    In  1 
Society."  There  is  even  a  Rosa,  but  she  I 
lis  a  daughter,  not  a  wife.   Otx;  of  Jacob  I 

Cohen's  '  Urn  s  is  "Many  smart  young 
J  men  have  come  from    I^cdz,    and  the 

■  smarter     they     were  the  quicker  they  | 
came." 

"Chu  Chin  Chow"  celebrated  its  moth 
I  night  in  London.  Oct.  29;  "The  Maid  of 
the  Mountains"  its  TJTUi  at  D.ily's.  Oct. 
80;  "Yes  Uncle"  at  the  .Shaftesbury. 
350.  Oct.  30;  "The  Letter  Ole"  wal 
approaching  its  SOCth  performance  at 
the  Oxford  on  Oct.  31. 

i 


charming  and  witty  works,   has  been 
able  to  make  a  fastidious  public  applaud 
some  of  the   worst  verses   that  have 
afflicted  French  poetry.    .    .    ■    M.  koa- 
tand  is  a  happy  poet,  for  he  is  a  poet 
that  is  loved;  as  soon  as  there  is  talk 
of  him  the  critical  sense  of  the  most 
i  exacting  judg.es  is  blunted.    M.  Fague.t 
himself  loses  his  head  and  recites  to 
himself  poetrv.  for  which  he.  as  pro 
fossor  would  put  in  disgrace  any  pupil 
I  that  would  be  guilty  or  it.    The  psycho- 
»  logical  mechanism  of  these  aberrations 
\  1-  curious,  yet  simple.    It  is  based  on  to 
intellectual  laziness    A  poet  has  written^' 
7,crv  ,,rettv  verses',  as  in  the  case 
:  f  «  Rostand-  one  is»ravished  by  them, 
oriels  intoxicated  by  them  ^  °"e  P^f* 
nigh   in   esteem   and   in   affection*  the 
author    There  takes  place  In  the  mind 
?hat  crystallization  by  which  Stendhal 
exnlained  the  obscure  birth  of  passions 
and  caprices^   It  is  finished;  the  charm 
Zt  worked     Everything  that  the  poet 
will  write  henceforth  will  be  admirable 
i  o    we  are   reassured.     The  point  is 
j^ond6  dispute.    Let  -  o-^f  £ 
With  something  else.    M.  f0StaJ™  " * 
been  Judged  (or  all  time;  all  we  have  to 
/     do  is  to  admire  him  without  ,0Ee^e' 
without  selection.    No  one  knows  how 
his  crystallization  takes  place.  M.  Kos- 
nd    s  celebrated-  he  is  "^^ous;  he 
•id  easily  not  be:   he  has  had  good 
fortune;  that's  all  there  is  of  it. 


dians  were  Ida  Vernon,  Agnes  MUer 
W  H.  Crompton,  J.  P-  ™^2fitS_L 
Backus.  Charles  Frohman  on  that  night 
provided  roses  for  the  women  in  the 

* Thenfirst  performance-  in  Boston  was 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre.  Sept. 
IHO'  John  Worthing.  John  Craig;  *«gF 
S,  George  E.  Mack!  Can^nChM^*, 
Toh n  T  Craven  ;  BuUer.  William  J.  Has 
eon;    Man    Servant.    Morrison:  Lady 


of  trutii  on  which  '-he  imaginings  nt<* 
based;  but  in  its  present  form  it  is  not 
a  satisfactory  play.' 

•"According  to  tho  reviewer,  the  pl-*- 
had  'moments  of  dramatic  SP^K 
they  were  'only  occasional.      BtUI  TO* 
play  is  not  a  play  of  "discussion.  iq  the 
new  and  deplorable  style.   The  Adlron- 
VI  dack  guide  merely  says  that  the  ldta 
3  (of  friendship  with  England)  came  to  . 
I  him  when   he  was  saying  the  Lord Is  • 
-  praver  in  the  same  language  with  the 
7  prince        .•  .   An  increased  amount  oi 
humor  in  thedelineation  of  American  and  * 
Enclish  traits  would  improve  the  p.ay.  • 
which  is  not  strong  In  its  character*.  - 
But  they  will  serve  >ho  actors  much 
hett-r  when  the  entire  fabric  is  provided 
with  the  stresses  and  strains  Of  emo- 
tional and  political  conflict.' 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  tne 
American  President  in  the  play  is  him- 
self very  eager  for  Anglo-American 
unity  He  sees  fit  tot  say  that  the  Arcu- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  must  not  be  a.- 
lowed  to  make  a  sentimental  matter  or 


60n;    Man    Servant.    Morrison     ^  alliance ;  it  must  be  a  prac- 

Bracknell,  Jane  Irving;  ^^l^AL- 1  JfAi  „„Htlcal  agreement.  Tet  the  whole 


U  v  1.1ft  ,  ^   ' 

lian  Lawrence;  Cecily.  Mary  Saadera; 
Mies  Prism,  Leonora  Bradley.   The  Em 
plro  Theatre  company  performed  the 
comedy  at  the  Boston  Museum i  In  May, 
1003  with  Margaret  Anglin,  Ethel  Hor 
nick,  Lillian  Thurgate,  Messrs.  Richman 
Fitrwilllams,  Mllliken,  Crompton  In  the 
cast    The  comedy  was  performed  at  tne 
Copl'ey  Theatre.  Oct.  16.  MM.  With  Leon 

Gwendolen;  Miss  Miller.  Ceolly;  Isabel  and  Stage  People 
Merson,  Miss  Prism.  ,  ,    T  „n 

When  the  comedy  was  revived  In  Lon- 
don. Juno  26.  1W1.  ihe  Pall  Mall  Ga,ette 
remarked:  "The  work  is  not  only  Its  au- 
thor's masterpiece,  but  it  is  also  his  only 
masterpiece,  so  far  83  the  drama  is  con- 
cerned.   Most  of  his  other  plays  have 


I 


Admitting  that.  RosUncl  naa                   -f*  .earne8f  scenes  in  thet 

talent.  Remy  de  Gourmont  nfverthe ^essi  Tmportarice  of  Being  Eam«^ 

thought  it  unfortunate  that  author  u  forever  playing  with  fe 

was  the  book  that  in  M»W|  «  than  playlng  Rt  it;  hs  wit  is  end- 

,, and  has  lost  little  or  none  of  its 


A  new  farce.  "The.  Officers'  Mrs.?. 
Pvdney  iBlow  and  Douglas  Hoare.  muste  f 
by  Philip  Braham.  was  brought  out_ at  t 
the  St   Martin's  TheMre,  Nov.  6-  Ttiai 
hero  is  our  old  friend  the  liar  of  farce, 
this  time  "a  mixture  of  musical  wmedy 
and  Palais  Royal  oomplica tlons  o f  tlmsa 
dear  old  eighties."  He  lied    w  Uh  per 
sistence  and  a  blandness  that  almost 
any  of  the  heroes  in  the  long  gal dc.y 
adorlied  by  Mr.  Hawtrey  might  ha« 
robaoi.uy.  envied.".  "Tne  Mess"  B  '"'  h. 

of  purpose,  is  in  the  ri-.-ht  three  offers  home  on  leave  go.  them- 
,t  out  the  measure  ,,  iv,  ■  by  a  track  intended  to  luie  pie  ty 
girls  to  the  fiat  they  occupied.  MO  en 
jewels,  actresses,  aunts,  real  and  pre- 
tended, girls  (in  the  musical  comedy 
sens-  a  comic  butler,  a  bedroom  scene 
-the  right  ingredients  were 
\nd  the  stream  of  lies  which  pulled  the 
rascals  out  of  one  mess  only  to  land 

tinacious     ingenuity.        Ia     tl^W  «B 

vJasXvKriS'  r»S5M 

iurt  been  finished  for  Old  Dru.^  lhe 
oil  contains  over  200  names  in  g.l t,  on 
t  dark  mahogany  background,  affixed  to 
the  wa"  of  Druiy  Lane  in  the  entrance 
hall  near  the  box  office.  ~;.,Iin(1ie 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  llindle 
Wakes,"  an  uncommonly  good  play,  un- 
conmonlv  well  acted  by  the  men  of  Ml. 
Je^eSs  company  at  the  Copley  Theatre, 
i  appreciated  here.   The  play  is  m 
seventh  year  of  continuous  tourlnl 
In  the  English  provinces,  and  this  rail 
two  companies  were  on  the  road. 

The  Montreal  correspondent  of  trio 
Stage  writes  that  the  plays  appealing  to 
the  Canadians  last  season  have  been  of 
a  melodramatic  nature?  but  Peter 
tbbetson"  with  John  Barrymore  drew 
large  audiences.  "The  theory  that  farces 
will  'go'  seems  to  be  discounted  by  the 
facts  "  "There  is  a  definite  and  large  sec- 
tion of  the  people  who,  caring  for  the 
lighter  form  of  entertainment,  patronize 
the  vaudeville  and  moving  picture, 
houses,  and  will  continue  to  patron r.'.e 
leuch  houses  seemingly  as  long  as  Buott 
places  exist." 


Vile  piu^u">'«       . ~—  ,  -    - 

tical  political  agreement.  Tet  the  who 
tendency  of  the  play,  as  one  remembers 
It  is  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  racial  and 
cultural  connection  between  America 
and  England  rather  than  on  any  re- 
grouping of  world  powers  in  which  these 
Two  nations  should  be  banded  for  their 
own  political  advantage  or  the  possible 
ifflvrntage  that  such  an  arrangement 
might  yield  their  own  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers and  traders." 


was 
Its 


ught 
rgera^ 


K  He  granted  that  the  cornea*    «  »  <  ;on8truction  of 

™  in  wit;  that  the  verse  W  «*"aJc»a\or-on*e  of  the  most  perfect 
C.  and  at  times  touching  and  th^ec"  ai.samaturftic  v,  of  our  time." 
°y*™^^  Jl^%gr^  NoTd.d  the  Pal,  Mall  Ga,eUe  hesitate 


edy 


-„  that  it  portrayed- a  chaiactei.  to  language." 
if.d  adventures.  It  a  ">^''  1  c  „ut  ,ike  Gilbert's  hbretj 
nt.  a  delicious  glass  of  perfume^  T«.  a  Sullivan,  this  faroe  shouUJ 
*  wine  after  a  long  Journey  orj  toa  to  utmost  seriousnert 

came  after    the  i>hai-t  ,P«  p;?-  \   ,„„    t^,»  th, 

ceutieal  and 

xandre  Dumas.,  the  younger 
vears  and  more,  when  any  one  in 
p  i  ns  to  the  theatre,  it  wa3  to  hea 


5ty  roads;  It  came  after  "the  phat  j  P?  v    -       cliaracfers.    If  t  them  del ft- 
litigious"    d,*m;,VolSra<elv  acquaint  an  audience  with  the 
'    1   ?act  that  they  are  humorous  and  loo 
'fen  incidents  and  dialogue  as  funny,  am 
tbey  become  tiresome. 


Louis  N.  Parker's  English  version  Of 
Rostand's  "L'Aiglon,"  though  known  In 
this  country  with  Maude  Adams  endeav- 
oring to  play  the  hero,  had  not  been 
performed  •in  England  until  the  19th  of 
last  month,  when  Mario  Loehr  pro- 
duced It. 

London  is  bearing  itself  well  amid  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  "pandermie 
of  influenza."  which  affects  all  coun- 
tries impartially  at  the  moment.  l'Oi 
this  comparative  calm  the  authorities 
are  much  to  be  commended.  Tho 
not  given  way  to  panic,  and  enforced 
that  closing  of  places  of  amusement 
which  has  caused  so  much  g*»gMf 
elsewhere.  Again,  the  ordtoMypO  pula- 
tion  of  London  is  not  easily  moved  and 
our  visitors,  who  flock  to  places  ot  en- 
'tertainnieul.  have  not  been  deterred 
on,  seeking  that  menial  recreation 
which  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  stai- 
tn*  off  *he  attacks  of  the  mysterious 
Iii»e-ise  which  is  universally  known  a« 
r.!«„'.^rw.,  '  ('-ireful  inquiry  at  the  Lon- 


:We  have  Just  heard  of  a  ™»»^,^ 
been  for  &0  years  a  church 
Wonderful.     But  was   it  wlae .  *e 
things  are  more  dlatreaalng  »  J 
caaaying  the  songs  of  youth .  v> 
oSle  former  member  of  the  cnapei  *    .  i 
cnoi    who  is  nothing  like  SO   and^  stil 
has  an  occasional  turn  so mewhere,  e 
an  alto     "How  is  the  voice,  now.  J 
vfi  v,im  recently     "None  ao  grand 
asked  him  'ec6.""5  rve  got  a  se 

he  answered.     xou  see,  i  «>■  b 
of  new  teeth,  and  they  whistffi  a 

and  tunefu»  numbers  by 
fwt»i  hnv    the  late  Willie  Manson.  i 
nllghtfu?  setting  by  Harold  Craaton  e 
Bahe    dainty    verses    b>     a    •  . 
wuiter  Janet  Begfcie.  and  two 
liClle  songs  by  Annie  Miller,  *  "£~T2  ^ 
w*o  showed  in  one  numher,      •    ■ . 
ndusual  facility  in  creating  aim  t 


iPanion,  "A  Tilolet  of  Spring,'  t**t  »•'< 
could  be  ut  once  scholarly  and  viva 

clous." 

•  The  Haunted  Castle,"  symphonic  nar- 
rative for  orchestra  by  Michel  DVOWKy, 

kas  performed  for  the  Hist  time  on  Nov- 
20  by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra.  The 

inusic  Illustrates  a  poem  by  J-  I*  Mc- 
J.ane.   To  assist  the  hearer  a  picture  ot 

tho  casllo  was  face  to  faco  with  the 
poem  printed  on  a  slip.  Who  Is  this 
mysterious  Mr.  Dvorsky?-  W  he  nr. 
Joeef  Hofmann.  as  some  have  said,  and 
not  a  composer  In  poor  health,  living 
eqmewhere  near  the  Pyrenees?  ' 

When  "Twelfth  Night"  was  revived  in 
London  (Oct.  29)  Edgar  Stevens,  "who 
makes  th«  Fool  a  man  of  brains  and 
sense,  and  not  simply  a  conUc  person- 
age." sang  Roger  Qullter's  settings  of 
"Oh,  Mistress  Mine,"  and  "Come  Away, 
rieath."  and  Addison's  "When  That  I 
Was  a  Little  Tiny  Boy."  An  arrange- 
ment of  Old  World  airs  and  dances  by 
Norman  Bath  served  as  incidental  mu- 
elc. 

At  school  matinees  at  the  "Old  Vic," 
Nov.  12,  13,  the  performance  of  "The 
Tempest"  was  preceded  by  mass  singing 
of  "Where  the  Bee  Sucks"  by  1500  chil- 
dren. 

Th.!  Dally  Telegraph  said  of  a  concert  j 
at  the  Royal  College,  London,  Nov.  7.  1 
at  which  Parry's  music  was  performed  : 
"One  got  from  it  all  a  deep  Impression 
of  the  sane,  healthy  mind  that  conceived 
thi3  music.  The  classics  are  in  it, every- 
where ;  there  is  hardly  owe  whom  tho 
v  orld  has  called  great  whose  influence  | 
has  not  been  felt  here.  It  is  not  so  much  I 
that  Parry  has  gone  beyond  them,  as 
that  he  has  looked  into  them  more  deep-  r. 
ly  and  steadily  than  others,  and  seen  , 
what  it  was  that  they  meant  by  what  j 
they  said.    His  nitasic  is  true  criticism  \i. 
of  theirs  ;  it  seized  upon  the  character-  i 
Ist/c  thins,  upon  those  poipts  where  the  | 
Fplrit   shines   through    the   letter,  and 
without   any   imitation   of  detail  con- 
Btructs  for  us  afresh,  better  than  « 
could  have  done  it  In  words,  our  Idea  of 
them,  what  we  itruly  think  about  them. 
And  somehow  It  is  not  what  anybody 
thinks,  but  what  an  Englishman  thinks. 
It  Is  not  their  emotion,  or  fancy,  or  even 
their  logic  that  has  appealed  to  him  so 
much  ns  their  humanity  and  their  noble- 
ness of  aim.    And  as  there  is  nothing 
I  petty  or  ephemeral  in  his  music,  so  there 
Is  nothing  vague.  He  wrote  with  a  clear 
purpose.   He  wrote  what  he  wanted  to 
write,  but  he  wanted  what  other  people 
wanted  to  sing.  If  all  the  words  he  set 
w  ere    collected,    they   would   make  an 
anfhciogy  a  poet  would  not  despise." 

George  Butterworth's  English  Rhap- 
sody "A  Shropshire  Lad"  was  played  at 
a  Symphony  concert  in  London  Nov.  S. 
"Partly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  tho 
music's  prevailing  note  of  sadness,  the 
performance  of  that  work  reawakened 
!  a  full  sense  of  what  was  lost  of  poten- 
;  tial  value  to  native  musical  art  when 
j  its  young  composer  fell  in  action  some 
two  years  ago.  Gifted  he  was,  beyond 
question,  far  above  the  ordinary,  and  it 
is  good  to  know  that  he  should  have  left 
us  a  work  like  this  Rhapsody,  so  sin- 
cere and  serene  in  its  delicately-imag- 
ined beauty,  by  which  to  remenroei- 
him." 

Jeanne  L'Homrnedieu,  "an  American, 
singer,"  gave  her  tlrst  concert  in  Lon- 
don on  Nov.  7.  "Her  voice,  a  genuine 
soprano,  Is  well  under  control,  but  that 
control  is  used  mainly  Tor  the  purpose 
of  contrasts  which  are  unnecessarily 
violent.  We  heard  for  example,  enough 
ppp.  to  last  most  singers  a  dozen  recit-  j 
als,  and  somewhat  similarly  with  f;  but  1 
of  the  mt.  wc  had  far  too  little.  The 
pianissimo  was,  in  fact,  so  overdone  as 
to  become  something  of' a  trick,  and  Miss 
I'Hommedieu  is  too  accomplished  a 
.-inger  to  require  to  call  trickery  to  her 
aid.  But  a  little  more  of  spontaneity!" 
Arthur  Foote's  "Ashes  of  Roses "  was" on 
her  programs 

Vladimir  dc  Pachmann  drew  a  crowd 
to  Central  Kail  In  London  Nov.  8  when 
he  gave  his  last  recital  for  this  year. 
He  played  pieces  by  Mozart.  Bach.V.Y- 
[>er,  Chopin.  His  interpretation  of 
Bach's  English  Suite  in  G  minor  was 
"as  inevitable  as  the  music,  and  the  tone 
had  the  delicate  caressing  quality  of 
which  few  but  Mr.  dc  Pachmann  posses 
the  secret." 

Engrish  songs  recently  sung  in  London 
hut  unfamiliar  here:  Holbrook's  "An- 
r.abel  Lee."  Gustav  Hoist's  hymns  from 

Rig  Veda."  Wilfred  Sanderson's  "Bill," 
I l.e  love  song  of  a  coster  lass  to  her  bo'v 
*i  the  frot.t,  and  "Under  the  Lanterns  " 
.'yril  Scott's  "Oracle.  '  also  "The  Bol- 
shevist." ballad  of  tho  Macneil  of  Barra 
'rorn  the  sorfgs  of  (he  Hebrides;  John 
■  eland's  "Earth's  Ball." 

Early  next  year  works  of  Offenbach 
banquette,  Audran  and  others  will  be 
performed  in  London  by  Parisians  after 
hey  have  given  the  performances  in 
r'aris. 

Mr.  Northcott  says  in  his  book  abou 


I  "Relative  to  the  fine  art  ot  editing. 
Idiscussed  by  Querist  In  your  column,  a 
■  notable  example  of  the  function  appears 
jin  the   practice  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.    When  a  Massachusetts  lawyer  in 
preparing  a  legal   form  for  signature 
strikes  out  the  printed  words  'State  of,'  j 
and  inserts  'Commonwealth  of  Massa- I 
chusetts,'  does  he  Imply  that  to  him  1 
Massachusetts  is  not  a  state,  or  Is  he  ! 
Just  plumb  dotty?" 

Has  "Lux"  never  heard  the  reading  of 
a  Thanksgiving  proclamation,  ending, 
| "God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas-  | 
sachusetts"?    Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  ■ 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  are  officially  I 
styled  commonwealths. 

Some  months  ago  in  England  there 
was  discussion  of  the  word  "common- 
wealth," associated  inevitably  with  the 
period  during  which  England  was  a  re-  j 
public,  with  Cromwell  at  the  head.  The! 
Act  of  Parliament  May  19.  1649,  declared 
that  "The  People  of  England  and  of  all 
the  Dominions  and  Territories  thereunto 
belonging  are,   and  shall  be,  and  are  \ 
hereby  Constituted,   Made,  Established 
and  Confirmed  to  be  a  Commonwealth  ( 
and  Free  State,  and  shall  henceforward  | 
be  Governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and ; 
Free  State."   Some  objected  in  the  re- 
cent discussion  to  the  words  "common 
wealth"  as  "distinctly  Socialistic."  But 
"wealth"  is  here  a  variant  of  "weal." 
being    "welfare;    a   sound,  prosperous 
state;   the   condition   of   being  well"; 
"wealth"  meaning  "money,"  is  compar- 
atively modern.    In  the  prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  King:  "Grant 
him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live,"  j 
the  old  meaning  is  preserved..  Some  pre- 
ferred,  In   this   question   whether  the 
"British  Empiile"  should  be  known  as! 
the  "British  Commonwealth."  the  term ! 
"Commonalty,"   used    by   Shakespeare,  \ 
and   found   in   papers   of  the  English 
guilds,  denoting  the  common  people  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  rank  and  i 
title,  the  "commons"  collectively. 

Dr.  Lieber  in  his  "Civil  Liberty"  re- 1 
marks :  "Respublica  did  not  necessarily 
mean  the  same  as  our  word  "Republic," 
as  our  term  commonwealth  may  mean 
a  republic — a  commonwealth  man  meant 
a  republican  in  the  English  revolution— 
but  It  does  not  necessarily  do  so."  Say- 
ing that  liberty  and  republic  beGame 
synonymous  words  in  the  middle  ages 
wherever  popular  governments  supplant- 
ed monarchical,  often  where  they  super- 
seded aristocratic  polities,  Dr.  Lieber 
adds  a  footnote  that  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest today:  "It  is  in  a  similar  sense 
that  Freiligrath,  a  modern  German  poet, 
begins  one  of  his  most  fervent  songs 
with  the  line.  Die  Freiheit  ist  die  Re- 
publik ;  that  is.  Freedom  is  the  Repub- 
lic. On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  Prus- 
sia, at  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
was  called,  on  a  few  occasions,  The 
Republic,  manifestly  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  form  of  government  and 
meaning  simply  the  common  or  public 


J  LAZARO  PLEASES 

Hlpoltto  Lazaro,  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan opera  company,  and  Sasha 
Jacobsen,  violinist,  gave  a  concert  In 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
present  because  of  the  pleasing  nature 
of  the  entertainment  and  the  marked 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Lazaro 
was  heard  here  last  spring  with  extreme 
favor,  his  high  notes  making  some- 
thing of  a  sensation.  He  gave  no  par- 
ticular exhibition  yesterday  of  those 
startling  qualities,  his  program  being 
notable  chiefly  for  the  rather  light  and 
popular  nature  of  the  selections,  but  it 
served  sufficiently  to  show  the  remark- 
able beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  voice. 

He  sang  "O  Paradiso,"  from  "L'Afrl- 
caine,"  Meyerbeer;  "A  Granada,"  F.  M. 
Alvarez;  "Clavelitos,"  Valverde;  "Spirito 
gentil,"  from  "La  Favorita,"  Donizetti; 
"Ah  non  ml  ridestar,"  from  "Werther." 
Massenet;  "Ariette,"  P.  Vidal;  "O  bocca 
dolorosa,"  Sibella;  "Love,  I  Have  Won 
You,"  Ronald;  "Che  gelida  manina." 
from  "La  Boheme,"  Puccini. 

Mr.  .Jacobsen  played  Concerto  in  F. 
minor,  Nardini;  Serenade,  D'Ambrosio; 
Berceuse,  Faure;  Caprice  Humoresque. 
Kreutzer-Saar;  "Malaguena,"  "Zapatea- 
do,"  Sarasate.  1^ ,  y?t 

Mr.  Lazaro  caught  the  fancy  of  his 
hearers  from  the  very  beginning  and 
they  demanded  extra  numbers  with  an 
ardor  and  insistence  that  was  unusual 
even  for  Boston  audiences.  The  singer 
was  generous  in  response  to  these  calls 
and  more  than  doubled  his  program. 

Mr.  Jacobsen,  too,  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  with  the  singing  quality 
I  of  his  tone  and  his  expressive  playing. 
I  He  gave  several  additional  pieces. 

<X^  c    so    <  7  /  $. 
"The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest" 

By  PHILIP  HAL!? 

COPLEY  THEATRE — "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest,"  a  "trivial  comedy"  , 
in  .three  acts,  by   Oscar  Wilde: 

Algernon  MoneriefT  Nopl  Leslie  ' 

OT1*-   Leonard  Craske 

John  Worthlfiff,  J.  p   fj  p  Clive  I 

Lady 'Bracknell  '.'.'.'.Lelia  Repton 

'•wendoljn  Fairfax. .  .Jessamine  Newcomb 
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lion. 


weal  or  concern.' 


Col.  Roosevelt's  Grammar 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Querist"  objects  to  Col.  Roosevelt's 
sentence,  "I  merely  ask  that  you  turn 
this  over  to  whomsoever  has  charge  of 
it."  I  think  "Querist"  is  wrong  and  Col 
Roosevelt  right.  Take  a  Parallel  sen- 
tence, "Please  turn  this  over  to  him  who 
has  charge  of  It,"  not  "to  he  who  has 
charge  of  it."  You  can't  "turn  a  thing 
PURIST. 


over  to  he.' 


As  the  World  Wags*. 

"Querist's"*  article  raises  the  question 
In  my  mind  whether  his  preference 
for  the  word  "whosoever"  instead  of 
"whomsoever"  is  not  equally  open  to 
criticism.  In  such  a  sentence  as  the  one 
quoted,  where  the  pronoun  seems  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  as  both  the  object 
of  "to"  and  the  subject  of  "has,"  why 
not  ignore  the  word  altogether  and 
make  Roosevelt's  sentence  read  thus: 
"I  merely  ask  that  you  turn  this  over 
to  the  one  who  has -charge  of  it"? 

The   Standard  Dictionary  pronounces 
"whosoever"  as  archaic.      ■    W-  T.  O. 
Lynn. 


"Whosoever"  is  an  emphatic  form  off 
"whoever."  It  is  found  several  times  In 
the  New  Testament.— Ed 


Miss  Prism  Vloli  Roar 

Racily ■{  ardew  Phyllis  Relph  ! 

Kev   (  anon  Chasuble  Fred  W.  Permaln 

Merriman  Nicholas  .lov  I 

oervant  Owen  T.  Hewitt  I 

The  play  is  now  nearly  25  years  old.  !' 
The  dialogue  is  still  fresh  and  spark-  J' 
ling,  nor  is  it  in  need  of  revision  that  it 
may  appeal  to  spectators  in  1918.    The  •' 
motif  is  as  preposterous  as  any  libretto  J 
of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  thus  it  answers  the 
j  first  requisite  of  a  farce.    The  play  is'' 
j  dialogue ;  there  is  little  or  no  action. 
Every  one  is  witty,  as  in  the  comedies  I 
of  Congreve.    The  wit  is  often  cynical,  |' 
but  the  cynicism  comes  from  the  sur-  I 
prising  inversion  of  platitudes  and  tru-  ' 
isms,  moral  saws  and  adages.   The  cyn-  u 
Icism  does  not  bite;  the  irony  is  not  I 
mordant.     The  satif*  Is  good-natured,  i 
No  wonder  that  the  professionally  seri- 
ous in  the  first  year  of  the  play  could 
see  nothing  in   it;   that  they  debated  ■ 
whether  the  last  word  in  the  title  should  1 
he  "Earnest"  or  "Ernest";  that  at  last  i 
they  dismissed  the  play  as  a  frivolous 
farce  based  on  an  execrable  pun. 

This  farce  should  be  played  in  a  most 
serious  spirit.  The  moment  any  one  of 
the  comedians  allows  the  spectator  to 
see  that  he  or  she  Is  conscious  of  de- 
lightful absurdity  in  speech  or  situation; 
the  moment  the  comedians  are  deliber- 
ately amusing,  then  the  charm  is  broken. 
The  spectator  is  again  in  a  humdrum 
world  where  speeeti  is  dull,  where  the 
serious  and  the  frivolous  alike  are  tedi- 
ous companions,  where  the  ironist,  how- 
ever amiable,  is  a  suspected  person, 
where  wit  is  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  respectability  and  deeds  worth 
while.  . 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Jewett's  comedians 
were  in  the  right  vein.  Fortunately,  the 
J>lay  moved  at  a  livelier  pace  than  that 
taken  in  the  past  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
for  other  comedies.  Nor  could  any  one 
of  the  players,  except  Messrs.  Joy  and 
Hewitt,  say  that  the  dramatist  had 
slighted  him  or  her.  Algernon's  valet 
has  memorable  lines;   Worthing's  has 


IfuHv  (.-lardVu  'Cecil  y,  Who,  under  Miss 
Prism's  aye  an{l  moral  instruction,  nat- 
urally wished  to    become    acquainted  : 

with  her  guinMan's  dissipated  brother. 
Miss  Roach  t,'ive  an  admirable  perfor- 
'mance  of  M!ss  Prlslm;  a  well-defined 

i  characterization  without  the  note  of 
burlesque  that  the  personality  of  tho 
governess  invites.  And  Miss  Roach  con- 
tinues to  disguise  cheerfully  her  per- 
sonal attractiveness. 

The  men  were  excellent.  Messrs.  Les- , 
I  lie  and  Clive  played  with  the*  needed 
lightness  and  briskness;  Mr.  Permaln 
reminded  us  of  clergymen  we  have  met 
—a  discreet,  artistically  restrained  per- 
formance, yet  very  amusing.  Nor  should 
the  Lane  of  Mr.  Craske  pass  unnoticed. 

There  is  promise  next  week  of  "The 
Private  Secretary." 


Then  there  is.  the  problem  of  gratuities  to; 

servants. 

should  you,  or  should  you  not.  Bend  a  plt- 

tance  to  Rosalie  Hammer's  maid 
un    thf>  supposition   that  she  might  ex- 

pect  it? 

For  a  week  you  look  sternly  at  the  smil- 
ing and  subservient  attaches  of  your 
own  apartment  house 
As  if  to  say 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  two  dollars,  d — m 

you,  and  not  another  cent!" 
But ,  "  hen  Christmas  day  comes,  you  re- 
lent. 

You   may   give   them    two-fifty,    or  even 

three. 

And  Y°h,  SCOUr  the  neighborhood  for  the 
nignt  watchmen  whom  you  have  never 

seen 

f  In    order    to    swell     their    holiday  ex- 
i ,  chequers. 

I  nieSnWfahe  thf  poor  ln  Purse-   for  they 

n,<  H  \  have  to  "P  anybody! 
I     tsaird  Leonard  in  the  Morning  Telegraph 


Cockpit  Terms 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  in  the  day's  issue  of  the  Herald, 
and  Journal  a  reference  to  cock  fighting 
and  some  of  the  expressions  used.  Some 
of  the  phrases  used  "ave  become  current' 
j  English  and,  like  many  of  our  words'* 
■originating    in    common    slang,  been 
[adopted  eventually  into  current  idiom. 
For  instance:    "To  stand  the  gaff  is  an 
evidence  of  extreme  courage,  as  "gaf(" 
is  the  name  of  the  steel  spur  used.  "To 
show  the  white  feather"  is  evidence  of 
cowardice.   The  origin  of  the  term,  as  I 
heard  it,  was  as  follows:   The  Earls  of 
Derby  were  great  code  fighters.  One 
very  famous   strain   was   termed  the 
I  termed  the  white-legged  Derbv.  When 
cut  out  and  fitted  for  the  pit,  the  feath- 
I  ers  on  tail  and  hackle  showed  white,  but 
j  did  not'look  very  white  when  facing  one. 
or  "breasted,"  as  it  is  termed.   If  how- 
ever  the  cock  was  a  "wheeler,"  or  al 
£  aKfault  aImost  unknown  in  the 
1nnt,.^rbr,f0W''   the   white  fathers 
k-h«nn    ♦!ta'   Were  P,ain,-V  in  evidence; 
whence  the  slur,  showing  cowardice,  or 
not    dead  game,"  a  dead  game  fowl  be- 

breath'of  u?  ,Sh.°Wed   fif?ht  while  the 
f      'fe  lasted"    Another  breed  or 
«f?ArV      ?  WaS  the  Kn°wlsey,  named 
fhl  «,   n,°WlSey  Ha"'  the  family  seat  of 
the  Stanley  or  Derby  family  in  Chester 
England.  The  black  Berkeley*  were  also 
famous,  named  after  the  familv  of  such 
Hl-fame.    Now.  where  did  the  phrase  "a 
, "°tw  ,3t'eak,"  which  has  been  so  ablv 
ustrated    n  the  Hohenzollern  famf,y_ 
they  are  yellow  all  through-come  from' 
Westminster.  Dec.  6.  s  H 

"Yellow"  in  old  colloqiHal  use'  w», 

?  ,     6  tvom     bellow,  dog'"  -s 

J        speaks  of  the  Berkeley  family  The 

feya^i^6  °r  T,h0"^  ™rd'BTer! 
and  del  lh  t  }  £escnbes  h's  recreations 
and  delights.    From  it  we  learn  tint 
hee  also  wouid  to  the  threshing  of  the 

>1 ^e^keP"C"PLW;kth.,lfnS  b"n«oWed  and 
like.       PLcke    here  means  to  strik 


of  throwing 


kvere  155  performances  of  'Faust'  at  Her 
Majesty's.  L'p  to  the  data  of  this  pub- 
ication  (Oct.  1.  19lg)  there  have  been  93 
it  Drury  Lane  and  3i4  at  Covent  Garden 
-the  100th  April  23,  1ST?;  the  200th  June  fi 
[893,  and  the  300th  May  10.  1903.  Jnaddi' 
Lion  T  have  records  of  12S  performances 
at  other  places  ot  entertainment  in  Lon- 
don. As  a  contrast  to  these  figures  it 
[nay  be  mentioned  that  Ui  performances 
of  -Romeo  et  Juliette'  have  been  given 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  six  at  Drury 
Lane;  while  'Philemon  et  Bauds'  (which 
;ir  Augustus  Harris  endeavored  to'poD 
Lilarize  in  double* bills>  cp.h  boast  of  oniv 
»  representations  at  tho  Bow  Street 
iciif  and  four  at  Drury  Lanto.'V.a 


Not  "Abortive" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Nearly  every  novel  one  picks  up  now- 
adays  mentions   the   "westering  sun 

Whence  this  abortive  word  "westering"|  none,  and  the  servant  is  mute, 
that  most  authors  seem  to  dote  on?  Miss  Repton  with  full  apprecla- 
This  word  has  long  been  as  a  thorn  in)  tion  of  the  dramatist's  satirical  wit 
my  side,  but  today  I  nearly  let  out  aj  spoke  effectively,  but  her  snobbery  was 
yelp  of  joy  as  I  read  "Our  Admirable  not  sublime,  nor  did  she  have  the  tra- 
Betty,"  and  found  that  Mr.  Farnol  hasj  ditlonally  aristocratic  air.  Miss  New- 
broken  away  from  the  crowd  and  with  ccmbe  was  wholly  successful  in  her  por- 
the  courage  of  righteousness  writes  of  trayal  of  the  romantic  Gwendolyn,  now 
the  "westerning  sun."  More  power  to  gushing,  now  disconcertingly  matt'er-of- 
him.  OLIVER  COE.    fact,  openly  rebellious,  but  not  wholly 

"Westering"  is  a  good  old  English  and  fiee  from  the  bondage  of  the  conven- 
Scottish  word.  It  comes  from  the  verb!  tions.  We  wish  that  Miss  Relph  had 
"wester,"  to  go  or  drift  westward,  and]  been  less  sophisticated— we  do  not  say 
is  used  of  the  sun  or  of  boats  in  a  tide- less  affected  in  speech  and  facial  ex- 
way.  The  adjective  "wester,"  meaning pression.  Wouid  that  she  had  been  truly 
western,  westward,  more  to  the  west,  isjg'rlish.  maidenly  innocent  in  a  way, 
also  used  adverbially.  "Westering,"  byhut  a  daughter  of  Eve!  She  is  prone  to 
tho  way;  is  in  the  Concise  Oxford  Die- exaggeration.  At  times  last  night  we 
tlonary;  "westerning"  is  not.  (thought  that    the    Fanny    of  "Hindle 

v  IWakes"  was  on  the  stage,  not. the  care- 


means  a  stroke 
i  i,o  ho  k     "     e  lris:h  ean>e  of  hurling 
Ihe  barbarous  "sport"  of  throwing;  at 
ocks  tied  to  a  stake  was  in  oW  Eng 
1  sh  days  common  on  Shrove  TueWta? 
According  to  a  foreign 
English  eat 
Tuesday 


ma 


traveler,  "the 
a  certain  cake  on  Shrove 
.  upon  which  they  Immediately 
a.   and  kill   their  poor  cocks  " 

o'llXd^t'  r08  °f  EnBla"d  the  ™Sy  I 


Uy 
Col 
Mari 
Hon. 
bullv 


p.. 


and  a  ruffian,  who  made  a  coward  I 
ly  assault  on  Fraser.  the  publisher  in 
consequence  of  Maginn's  savage  review 
u  ,o  er£ele,f S-.  histt»--<*l  romance.  "Be!  - 1 
u  >L2?htle-  ,  This  aK™  ^  described  I 
with  notes    about  the 

"^S,frd'on  the  family  in  Maginn's 
naserian  Papers."  edited  by  R.  siiei- 
ton  Mackenzie.— Ed.  »«ei- 


Messrs.  Death 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Interest  In  Mr.  Death,  the  comedian, 
has  been  accentuated  by  Mr.  Stoddard's 
story  about  his  Lowell  acquaintance  of 
that  name.  Several  letters  regarding 
other  men  named  Death,  which  seems  to 
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lave  been  pronounced  "deeth,"  have  come 
to  me.   One  called  my  attention  to  the 
'Mysteries  of  Police  and  Crime,"  by  MaJ. 
Arthur  Griffiths.  In  volume  1,  page  402, 
is  found  an  account  of  a  railway  mur- 
der when  a  Mr.  Briggs  was  killed  on 
the  North  London  line.  He  was  an  elder- 
ly man,  chief  clerk  in  Robarte's  bank. 
When  the  train  by  which  he  travelled 
reached  Hackney,  a  passenger  about  to 
enter  one  of  the  carriages  found  the 
cushion  soaked  with  blood.  The  body  of 
an  aged  man  was  discovered  near  the 
[track  with  his-  head  battered  in  by  a 
I  life  preserver.    He  lived  for  more  than 
a  day,  hist  identity  being  established  by 
a  bundle  of  letters  in  his  pocket. 

Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Briggs's  gold 
'chain  was  found  at  Mr.  Death's,  a  Jew- 
eler.   Mr.  Dentil  was  shown  a  photo- 
1  graph  of  Franz  Mueller,  a  German  who 
was  suspected  of  the  murder  and  who 
had  presented  to  the  little  daughter  of  a 
i  cabman  a  jeweler's  cardboard  box  bear- 
i  ing  the  name  of  Mr.  Death.    A  photo- 
graph of  Mueller  vva.s  shown  to  the  jew- 
eler was  identified  as  the  likeness  of  the 
man  Who  had  exchanged  Mr.  Brlggs's 
chain.  The  German  had  taken  the  Vic- 
I  toria,   sailing  shir,   at  London,  bound 
'  for  New  York.    A  couple  of  detectives, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Death  and  the  cab- 
man, took  the  first  steamer  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Liverpool.    This  steamer 
arrived  some  days  before  the  Victoria. 
Mueller  war-  identified  by  Mr.  Death  ami 
the  arrest  was  made. 
Does  anyone  recall  the  village  Death- 
Ef  vlllo  in  the   town  of  Rutland,  Mass., 
named  for  the  family  that  was  promi- 
ment  in  that  section?  Some  one  tells  me 
that   these   people   afterward  changed 
their  name  to  Demmon.    Is  this  cor- 
b  rect? 

Another  friend  sends  word  that  he 
has  recently  noticed  a  sign  "Kfflem 
Bros.,  Makers  of  Dies."  Mr.  Stoddard 
suggests  that  anything  further  about 
the  name  of  Death  should  be  called  a 
post  mortem.  J.  B.  CLAPP. 

Dorchester. 

LILLIAN  RUSSELL 


'  UUIIC     II1LU     III',     otiauv    cwiu     ..  .  .  .       .  ■      r   - 

and  eventually  marriedjlinln.  All  the 
Other  members  of  the  fwfcpanjt  are  ef- 
fective,, mention  being  due  to  Mr.  Kent, 

'Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Bosworth,  Miss  Fred- 
erici.  Miss  Tierney  and  Miss  Barnicoat. 

Next  week,  "For  the  Man  She  Loved." 
a  melodrama  by  Carl  .Mason  will  be 
given  at  the  Castle  Square. 


Lillian  Russell,  in  a  repertory  of  songs  j 
and   stories,   heads   the   bill   at  B.   F.  \i 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.    Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded warmly. 

Miss  Russell  is  as  charming  as  ever, 
and  wears  a  dazzlingly  iridescent  gown 
to  add  to  the  picture.  The  singer  was 
handicapped  by  a  cold  last  night  bhe 
excelled  in  those  songs  in  which  she, 
employed  her  art  as  a  comedienne,  ine 
feature  of  her  performance  was  ner  | 
stories,  which  she  told  convincingly  and 
with  a  nice  vein  of  comedy.  In  her  con- 
cluding number  she.  was  assisted  by  six 
United  States  marines  who  had  distin- 
guished    themselves     by     bravery  in 

FMr.Ceand  Mis.  Jimmy  Barry  Provided 
one  of  the  big  laugh  provokers  of  the 
bill  in  their  sketch.  "The  Rube.  This 
is  an  admirable  outlet  for  Mr  Bairv. 
and  the  piece  was  so  convincing!, 
worked  out  as  to  fool  the  audience  b> 
an  unexpected  anti-climax. 

Another  laugh-getter  was  the  act  ol 
Al  Shayne.  "the  singing  beauty.  m- 
need  not  fear  imitators.  In  poise,  dress, 
speech  and  song  he  shows  the, jomedian 
well  schooled  in  his  art.  Aided  by  an 
unannounced  associate,  who  excelled  in 
a  controversial  style,  Mr.  Shayne  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  a  grand  mix-up  that 
included  Al  Cohen  and  the  entire  orches- 
tra. This  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  . 
performance,  and  had  an  added  interest, 
from  its  ah  of  spontaneity  and  genuine- 
mother  act,  wer*  Mile.  Vera  SaMna.  In 
a  dancing  act  in  miniature:  Katharine 
Dana,  Lucie  Bruch  and  company,  m  an 
instrumental  act;  Francis  Yates  and 
Gus  Reed,  in  songs  and  chatter  Roy 
Rice  and  Mary  Werner,  in  a  bo.sterous 
•  farce  that  suggested  the  days  of  Bill*  U 
U  Rice ;  Helene  Vincent.  In  songs,  and  |fl 
I  Felix  and  Fisher  acrobats.   

C\STLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-" Alias 
jimmy  Valentine."    Melodrama  in  three  I 
acts  by  Paul  Armstrong.   The  cast: 

„     ,,,„..   Charles   Stevens  .' 

L    r.V,  ...Harry  Meyers  .. 

:h  Jed*  &  > 

Bill   Aver>   Mark  Kent  It 

Sr.   Webster  '   7.7.'.".'.'.'.  Blaneae  Frederic!  L 

«  I    innre   Betty   Barnicoat  « 

™  ?„,    P.;  Frederick   Murray  f 

5"™'   „  *'  Vnn  MacDonald 

i^-v     r>«vi."  ' ' "   William  Foote  H 

™  -k  the  Rat'  '   Samuel  Godfrey  [, 

,.ce  Randal.,  alia.  Jimmy  Valentine.  { 

H'lr,-;;:;;;;:::'::^AH 

le"   °irl  Irene  Wilcox 

Bobby     R0»e  Fay 

Williams'  '.7.7.7.7.7.'  Arthur  Harriott 

&  Lee  Randall  has  been  a  bank  burg-  , 
I  lar;  he  has  been  tried,  convicted  arid 
imprisoned  for  his  crime,  and  when  the 
Biplay  opens  he  is  in  Sing  Sing  prison 
Kmow  ho  is  released,  what  happens 
Baiter  he  gets  out.  and  the  way  his 
Bgnast  life  holds  trouble,  for  him  ate  dis- 
Klosed  in  a  skilful  and  entertaining  way 

'    bv  Paul  Armstrong.  ,  

Dudlev     Avres  represented    the  hero 
fnithfuliy  and  with  a  strong  emotlon#l 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Heinrich  Gebhard.  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital  yesterday   afternoor?  In  Ste.nert 
Hall.    Tlie  program  was   as  follows. 
Bach.  Prelude  and  Fugue.  B  flat  major; 
Couperin  Le  Carillon.de  €y there;  G. 
Faurc.  Impromptu  No.  2,  F  minor.  An- 
dante NO.  8  from  Pieces  Breves;  d'Indy, 
Second  movement  from.Sonata.  op.  63, 
Helen  Hood.  Jocelyn.  Prelude;  Engel. 
Perfumes;   Coeur  de  Jeannette.  >ew 
Mown   Hay.   Peau   d'Espagne;  Griffes. 
The  Lake  at  Evening.  Scherzo,  op.  6,  no 
|S;  Chopin.   Fantasie-Impromptu;  Mac 
Dowell.    Rigaudon;    Liszt.  Rhapsody 
'  No.  12. 

The  music  by  d'Indy,  Hood  and  Griffes 
was    heard    here   for   the   first   time,  u 
D'Indy's  sonata,  composed  In  1907,  waa 
first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  National  | 
Society  in  Paris,  1908.    Mr.  Giiffes,  we 
hear,  llveB  in  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  One  oft 
his  compositions  is  now  in  the  repertory 
ot  the  Flonzaley  quartet.    Did  he  not 
J.  write   music   for  certain   dances  per-, 
formed  by  Roshnara  and  her  associates; 
at  the  Wilbur  Theatreearly  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year?  He  was  then  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  had  "developed  '  Japa- 
nese music  for  Mr.  Row's  dances,  kcep- 
fhg  in  mind  the  suggestion  of  quarter 
t    tones,  the  use  of  the  augmented  second 
,    and  the  organ-point,  archaic  character- 
istics of  eastern  music,  toward  which, 
f    with  the  scales  of  China  and  Japan 
modern  music  is  tending.    Miss  Hooa 
and  Mr.  Engel  live  in  Boston.  Mr.  Creb- 
1    hard  thinks  rightly  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  play  transcriptions  of  Bach s 
organ  music  when  there  is  a  store  of 
beautiful  pieces  by  that  composer  for 
the  clavichord  or  whatever  instrument 
he  used  as  the  forerunner  of  the  piano. 
;WUh  Bach  he  cof.plcs  Couperin,  one  of 
|  the  most  poetic  composers  for  the  in- 
strument of  strings  and  keys,  nor  is  *> 


The  Daily  Chronicle)  ol   ^  , 

us  that  "Rule  Britannia  '  waa  one  o  1 
musical  items -of  the  thanksgiving  ser 
vice  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
Maidenhead,  and  states  that  the  inclu 
sion  was  probably  unique.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  last  .century  this  tune  was 
adapted  for  a  hymn  by  the  Rev.  Kowf 
land  Hill.  The  first  verse  was  as  follow- . 

When  Jesus  first  at  "^"^ron"? 

Dcsc.nded  from  His  azure  throne, 
Attending;  angel,  joined  ™*»™%\t  own. 

Who  claimed  the  kingdoms  for  ms  o 
Hail,  Immanuel!    Immanuel  *e  »  aaore^ 
4.nd  sound  His  fame  trom  shore  to  sno 

Royal  Eyes 

Looking   at  the   picture  of  grouped 
kings  and  other  potentates  onfe  observes 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  is  the  only 
one  wearing  eyeglasses  or  spectacles.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  is  the  only  mon- 
arch  ever  known  to  wear  glasses  on 
state  occasion*    No  member ■  of  U  \ 
SP"  r^alhlveU/eadS  Som  where°  that 
aTone  ^^^Uj^  £ 
allow  anyone  wearing  spectacle,  to  ap 
pear  before  her  at  court     How  mz  J 
Presidents  of  the  United   State-  hav 
worn  spectacles  or  glasses  11 ft  P 
„el  Will  any  Eng  hshman  a :  tVw  pe^ 
table  sport  a  monocle ?  bir  t0 
jbold  relates  that  the  first  P«™" 
'screw  a  glass  in_his ,  eye_  was  a^Dutch 


deaf  to  the  charm  of  Gabriel  Faure.  so 
unaccountably  neglected  by  the  great 
majority  of  pianists,  who  plod  content- 
edly in  well, trampled,  respectable,  dusty 
paths.  . 

The   group  of  compositions  by  tne 
Americans   gave   Uttle   pleasure.  The 
most   effective  of  these  pieces   Is  the 
"Peau  d'Espagne"  with  its  character- 
istic    rhythm,       There     are  pretty 
moments  in  Mr.  Engel's  other  pieces, 
"Coeur    de   Jeannette"    would   be  im- 
proved if  the  last  inconsequential  meas- 
ures were  rewritten.    To  suggest  per- 
fumes by  piano  music  is  not  an  easy 
task,  yet  Hanslick  mi  Vienna  once  de- 
clared that  there  Is  music  that  stinks. 
We  hasten  to  say  that  Mr.  Engel's  >* 
not  of  this  class.    Would  that  he  were 
not  so  anxious  to  shun  the  obvious,  to 
avoid  the  commonplace!   He  haa  talent; 
enough  for  him  not  to  attempt  to  out- 
vie the  ultra-modern  gentlemen  of  Paris 
and  the  French  provinces.   Miss  Hood  s 
pieces  are  labored.    Mr.  Grlffes  has  a 
motto    for    his    "Lake    at    Evening  - 
.  lines  from  the  most  familiar  and  tne 
most  beautiful  of  Yeats'  poems.  The 
Scherzo  is  supposed  to  portray  a  palace 
of  enchantment  from  which  one  night 
"troops  -  of   genii   and  other  fantastic 
spirits  danced  grotesquely  to  a  rnu.lc, 
|  now  weird  and  mysterious,  now  wild 
1  and   Joyous."     Mr.    Griffes   does  not 
musically  live  up  to  his  mottoes.  Hear- 
ing  the   "Lake"    with  Its  continually 
repeated  note,  we  found  consolation  bj 
thinking   o£  George   Moore's  romance 
and  trying  to  recall  the  other  lines  of 
Yeats's    poem.     Mr.    Griffes  s  palace' 
might  bo  any  apartment  house,  a.nd 
the  music  issuing  from  it,  that  which 
comes  simultaneously  from  the  pianos 
■  and    the    gramophones*  of    the  nat- 
I  dwellers.  , 
D'Indy's    second    movement  shouici 
probably  ^bc  heard  la  co«eetiop  *t» 


amazed    the  ^^1* 
the  congress  of  Vienna  ^  ^ 
spread   so   that   ur-> bllsned  nine 
"Economy  of  the  Lyes    v u     .  tna 

Ring,  is  often  used  by  ™nket  i»i 
merelv  for  Fashion  s  sake.    These  iw 

consequences  of  such  Irritation. 
A  Joyous  Suburbanite 

As  the  World  Wags: 

is  aa  wine  to  dishwate ,  b. 
open  out  from  time  to  t  me  in  the  md 
!  urban  parts  c ,f  my ■  ;s  ^  figures 

iwlth  many  attracts  e  laceB       rd  ?  It 
as  the  ways  become  more  crowded  u 
\s  entertaining  to  qo te  the  Peter  Bern 
,  Brigham-Hospital.  with    ^  ^ 
>»■    m0rT'dyySUNgoetSt.esSs  aentertaWngdrs  the 
-    annout^mcnTk  a 


plies,      for  ^o^r^tlSalk 

|„  U  unsuitable  Wny  go  to  Boston  ^_ 
'i^^w-Ws'to  oocupy  timVyleaU 
5""r  local  communications ,  pu :  « -  the 

p'rofiUble  -^^elotrso'mimica! 
misce  laneous  lecture  goins,  » 
Z  sound  intellectual  growth 
Chestnut  Hill. 

/t 


failed  to  have  their  report  at«  H«. 

adopted.  fc-„.i-twll> 

"As  carlv  as  r.52  the  New  finfM-B  , 
states  used  a  green  pine  tree  as  mei  j 
favorite  emblem    <se«  An'<;,'| ^  °"  \ 
blems'  by  Cigrand.  p.  360).  This .has  now 
anoarently  gone  out  of  use  as  an  em 
b  em  everywhere  in  New  Bngland  ex- 
cepT  in  the' state  of  Maine.  Inmimora 
emblems  were  proposed  and  used  b>  the 
various  states  and  associat  ons  of  tlv 
colonial  period,  hut  the  eag le  ^ has  I  cen 
used  as  an  emblem   Horn  the  ca.liest 
days  of  history  in  almost  every  country   .  , 
in 'the  wotld.      H  was  chosen  by  t^M 
Greeks  to  represent  Zeus    and  by   the L, 
Romans  to  represent  Jupiter,  and  was 
used  on  the  standards  of  the  armies  of 

Rome  from  the  ^rliest  ,dayS.°Cfn  ^  to 
public,   indeed,  the  eagle  was  found  to 
be  favored  by  our    American  ln»'W«fc'. 
when  the.  colonists  came  to  Amenca,M, 
„  c  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  were  usedk 
.  in  their  headdress  as  a  mark  of  distint 
I  tion.  which  curious  recognition  of  theK^ 
■  bird  must  have  been  without  know  edgeM 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman,  custom  oi  anyM 
information  directly  transmitted  ttf"  thai 
Indians  of  -similar  recognition  given  t<« 
the  eagle  in  historic  times  by  other  na-P| 
tions      (See    ■American    Emblems'  by*J 
Cigrand,  P   376.')"  .  | 

MaJ.  Blair  reminds  us  of    early    in-  ■ 
stances  when  Americans  used        ««*1M  . 
as  an.  emblem:  at  the  battle  of  irento.j 
I  in  1777  the    Washington    Life  Guaraa 
i  placed  the  eagle  among  other  devices  on 
I  their  flags.   In  1781  the  eagle  was  usedt* 
;„  an  emblem  on  a  New  York  colonel 
i  standard  at  the  surrender  f  ^orktownJ 
i    A  potent  reason  for  the  selection  of  the 
eagle  was  a  religious  one.    -Many  of  the 
early  American  colonists  believed  then  I 
coming  to  America  to  be  due  to  the .  di- 
rect intervention  of  providence,  and  that 
they  were,  while  here,   being  led  and 
cared  for  by  the  Almighty.  They  often 
compared  themselves  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness.  The  Bible  was  » 
In  every  household  and  it  was  read  and^  • 
discussed  by  the  deeply  religious  set- 
'  tiers,  not  only  in  New  England  but  else- 
i  where  in  the  colonies.    They  knew  It 
better  than  any  other  book,  aiid  tarMU, 
I  lo  it  for  guidance  in  their  dally  life.  NoE 
'   doubt  this  influenced  the  first  committee.t' 
consisting  of    Franklin.   Jefferson  andL 
Adams,  who  selected  the  great  sesJ.  be-k 
cause  they  impressed  upon  the  device 
itself,  which  they  reported,  this  fee»ng| 
and  belief  of  the  American  colonists,  L 
that  they  were  like  the  children  of  Is-K 
rael  wandering  in  the  wilderness  andf 
\ll  by  God  himself,  and  If  they  weret 
obedient  to  his  commands  would  meetl 
with  h"s  favor.  On  one  side  of  this  seal 
which  this  committee  proposed  is  a  lep- 
wsenUUlon  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
U,e  wUderness  led  by  a  cloud,  and  from 
tHs  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  connection 
of  the  emblem  of  the  eagle  and  Us  adop- 
tion by  the  committee,   which  subse- 1 
quentlv  approved  of  it.    Reference  is 
made  to  "Exodus"  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand the  substitution  of  the  eagle 
as  an   emblem   instead  Of  the  cloud, 
which  it  is  said  Jefferson  was  responsi- 
ble for  on  the  seal.  The  following  verse 
explains  this  connection:  "Ye.  have  seen 
what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians  and  how 
T  Dore  you  on  eagles'  wings  and  brought 
you  unio  myself;  now,  therefore,  if  you 
will  obey  my  voice  indeed  and  keep  my 
covenant  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  all  People;  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine."   (See  Preble's 
-History  of  the  Seal  and  Arms  of  the 
United  States.'  3d  edition,  p.  684). 


••Co  on  sir  "  he  said,  "In  a  glorus  careo 
Be  like  an  eagle,  and  s oar  and  ~Sfe 
you  get  the  more  we  shall  be  graxmeo- 

The  American  Eagle 

"  t  R  T."  has  written  to  us,  inquiring 
about  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
.^  American  Eagle  as.  the  emblem  of 
tne  United  States.  We  are  Indebted  to 
Maj.  Oist  Blair,  judge  advocate  -U.  ^ 
A.?  northeastern  department,  Boslbr ^  for 
a  full  and  Interesting  answer,  which, 
unfortunately,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 

J  The  adoption  arose  from  the  eagle  on 
,  t^-W  Psea.,of  the  United  Wgm  M 

^klfn.  iolln  —  ^Th^Jef- 
a  'sociated  with  them  Mr.  Du  Simjttere 


H  fled  6the  one  suggested  by  .^"'IT.J3"" 
SS^.far.  he  has  built  his  ^^ot^^  ^   ™  - 


the  other  two,  ior  ire   -  - ■   iu"  Z 

important  works  for  some  years  on  he  ,  port  mad(,  the  A 
.cyclical    systems.-    Standing    by    itself   Ltnblem  of  the  U 

this  movement  commands  respect  rather  I  ! 
I  than  admiration  ;  it  is  not  free  from 
1  the  reproach  of  dryness.  , 
Mr.  Gebhard  played  the  Pieces  old  and 

lnew  in  a  polished  manner.  The .  first 

bt?0r^^ 

Gahrley  Faure  "delightfully.  Whether  , 
was  worth  while  to  play  the  Pieces  ol 
The  second  group  Is  for  him  to  decide 
fctimes  "  is  of  orient  to  AmericarJ 


..meriran  bald  eagle  the 
.„  United  States. 
^The  adoption  of  the  eagle  as  our  em- 
blem met  with  a  great  many 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  among  the 
opponents    those    favoring  the 
snake  as  our  emblem  were  numerous 
and    prominent.     The    rattlesnake  had 
Seen  frequently  as  an  emblem i  on 

■  colonial     flags     (see     "American     Ln  - 
blems,"  by  Cigrand.  p.  364.  an  I  Brad- 
ford's  Pennsylvania  Journal,  pec.  - 
1 1775  )  A  long  article  in  Bradfora  s  Penn- 
|V;fvania  Journal  favors  the  rattlesnak 
lei  an  emblem,  and  is  supposed  to  lav 
ibecn  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  him-l 
■I  self,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first 
ommittee  with  John  Adams  and  Thomas 


The  Glossarist 

The  use  of  the  bald  eagle  of  Amerca  for  I 
the  national  emblem  has  been  harshly 
criticized.   This  eagle  is  not  bald  ;  the 
female   is   larger   than   the   male  and 
attacks  and  abuses  him.  Eagles  are  said 
to  be'  cowardly   and  ungenerous,  on 
the  other  kand  some  Englishman  years 
ago  abusing  this  country,  said  the  eagle 
was  too  noble  a  bird  for  us ;  that  the 
turkey  buzzard   should  have  been  se- 
lected as  an  emblem.  There  is  a  world- 
,  wide  /belief  in  the  power  and  strength 
lot  the  eagle;   many   examples   in  the 
classics  of  eagles  presaging  victory  and 
supreme  power,  nourishing  and  saving 
heroes   and    sacrificing   themselves  for 
them     (See  the  lirst  volume  of  Aldro- 
vandi's-Onftthologia.'  )  Because  Aeschy- 
lus    represented     Prometheus  cursing 
Zeus,  the  eagle  let»fall  a  tortoise  on 
the   dramatist's   bald   head  and  killed 
him    The  sceptical  maintained  that  the 
eagle,  wishing  to  eat  the  tortoise,  mis- 
took the  head  for  a  rock  <>n  which  ne 
uiisht  break  the  shell.  .    -  ' 

There    was    depressing    talk  at 


1 


!  Porphyry  about  the  approachlngdrour-'i' 
-#eer  no  longer  produces  an  amiable 

■  numbness;  ale  is  lamentably  weak: 

■  soon  there  will  be  no  beverage."  saiJ 
j|old  Mr.  Auger,  "that  searches  oui  ftuk*- 

jy  the  centres  of  life."     Mr.  HeskUn  - 

■  Johnson,  who  had  been  nodding  his  1' 
Isadly  during  Mr.  Auger's  lamentation. 

■  exclaimed:   ".Why  not  try  'acorn  cup. 

■  the  stuff  in  which  hides  are  tanned 

!;  leather.  I  am  told  that,  made  from  OBJ 
bark  and  acorns,  it  has  a  sharp,  bitter 

I  but  not  wholly  unpleasant  taste.  There 
-/.another  drink  we  might  serve  here:  h 
t»,  the  best  sort  of  ironstone  are  hollov 

1  nieces    and  inside  of  them  is  abottt^ 


•  m  in  nail,  jc'cold  liquor,  bitter 
>eet,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  while 
color  I  have  never  tasted  rnelhyuu- 
hpirlt,  hut  furniture  polishers  ami 
ttors,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  i  i 
e  course  of  my  sociological  researches 
Unig1},™,       tllat  thf"  drinlt  <"heers  them 

For  Diners-Out 

We  have   not   had   time   to  consult 
books  of  etiquetto  lor  some  months. 
We  now  recommend  as  a  Christmas  J 
gift  to  any  youth  exulting  in  his  flrs< 
dress  coat  niid  to  any  maiden  that  has  < 
just  gone  through  the  ceremonial  pro- 
QMS   of   "coming   out"   an  Invaluable 
treatise  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Trualer. 
"A System  of  Etiquette."  published  at 
«ath  (Eng.)  in  1804.     Dr.  Trusler  was 
also  the  author  of  "The  Principles  Of 
Politeness,"    "Honours  of  the  Table/ 
,s  a  «olden  thought  for  the  dav 
i  a  Plate  With  your  napkin  is 

rude,  the  wjjole  service  of  the  table 
among  the  opulent  is  naturallv  clean; 
If  a  Plate- accidentally  be  otherwise,  call 
a  servant  for  another." 


;  which 
I  as  the 
relative  c 


Grammar  'which  rc- 
mt)  says  that  m  shall  sa- 
Pfe  who  sent  him"  (In 
10  in  the  nominative  ens'' 
of  "sent,"  afid  the  whole 
—  Ts  the  o'ljrct  of  the  prepo- 
sition on")  and  "It  depends  on  whon, 
lie  sent  tin  which  "whom"  Is  the  ob- 
ject of  "sent."  and  the  whole  relath .. 
clause  is  stiff  the  object  of  "on").  Sim- 
ilarly, "Give  the  book  to  whoever  calls 
ior  it  ;  'Give  the  book  to  whomever  (or 
whomsoever)  he  sends." 
Boston.   ,  FRANCIS  K.  BALI.. 


P 


Our  I'laygoing  Public 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  daily  asked  for  a  copy  of 
"Henry    Gibson's   /Ghosts'  "    and  our 
well-trained    mind   easily   and  nimbly 
leaps  to  the  concept  of  "Ghosts,"  by 
Henrlk  Ibsen,  but  we  are  always  puz-'; 
zled  to  guess  how  this  greatly  adver- 
tlsed  grower  of  copious  whiskers  has 
managed  to  escape  the  consciousness  of! 
these  excellent  if  misguided  people.  J 
Boston.     .  a  BOOKSELLER. 


SIXTH  CONCERT 
OF  SYMPHONY. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud,  conduc- 
tor, took  piace  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was  as  » 
follows:    Beethoven,  Symphony,  No.  8:  I 
Converse,  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter."  Or-  ■ 
(bestial    Fantasy    (after    the    poem   of  I 

ixr«t*    iiri.ii  v.    <~.  ii  a.     «  .    _  ■ 


It 


Misleading  Invitations 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  de- 
partment stores  the  appeal  printed  upon 
a  conspicuous  card:  "if  convenient, 
tako  small  packages  with  you."  I 
obediently  took  a  few  and  now  find 
myself  in  durance  under  an  unaccount- 
able charge  of  theft.  My  defence  will 
be  that  I  merely  obeyed  an  apparently 
official  request,  but  I  approach  the  or- - 
'teal  with  misgivings. 

Charles  street.  CON  CONNERS. 


The  Colonel's  Grammar 

|  As  i  he  World  Wags:  . 

I   am   interested    in   the   letter  of 
"Purist"  in  Monday's  Herald  regarding 
the     following     quotation     from  Col.' 
Roosevelt:  "I  merely  ask  that  you  turn  I 
I  this  over  to  whomsoever  lias  charge  of 
!  It."    He  offers  as  a  parallel  sentence, 
"Please  turn  this  over  to  ivim  who  ban 
charge  of  It."  The  constructions  are  not 
parallel,  because  "Purist"  presents  the 
personal  pronoun  "him"  as  the  direct 
object  of  the  preposition  "to,"  whereas  i 
If  Col.  Roosevelt's  sentence  were  cor-  , 
rect  in  form  its  object  would  be  the 
relative  clause  "whosoever  has  charge 
of  it."    This  relative  clause  is  a  sub- 
stantive: in  other  words.  It  stands  as 
would  any  single  noun  or  pronoun  in 
the  objective  case. 

A  slip  in  grammar  is  a  very  trifling 
thing  among  the  great  problems  that 
are  agitating  the  world,  but  now  that 
the  question  has  been  raised,  we  may 
as  well  come  to  a  right  understanding1 
of  it,  and  not  even  a  very  great  man 
can  with  accuracy  make  an  objective- 
case  pronoun  the  subject  of  the  finite 
verb  "has."  W.  F.  GREGORY. 

'  Boston. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

■^Concerning  the  question  of  Mr.  Roose- 
veir  -  grammar,  under  discussion  in 
Sour  interesting  column,  will  you  kindly 
Ijermit  me  to  suggest  to  your  corre- 
foondents  "Purist"  and  "W.  T.  O."  that 
ft  alight  acquaintance  with  old-fashioned 
giish  parsing^  would  show  that  the 
tter  presents  no  difficulty  whatso- 
r.  The  Colonel  is  certainly  wronw 
wrote  it  "whomsoever."  The  prepo* 
on  "to"  (which,  like  all  prepositions, 
verns  tho  objective  case)  has  for  ob- 
in  the  sentence  in  question,  Hie 
itire  relative  clause  that  followrs  ii, 
hile  the  pronoun  itself  Is  the  subject 
hominative  of  the  verb  has  and,  there- 
fore, must  be'  spelled  "whosoever"  and 
toot  "whomsoever."  The  relative  clause 
as  here  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
■substantive.  J.  A.  MURPHY 

'Boston. 


1f 


As  the  World  Wags: 

.  .  If  the  Colonel  wrote  the  ~sen-&$> 
tence  as  it  is  quoted  ("I  merely  ask  that 
you  turn  this  over  to  whomsoever  hasfr 
charge  of  it"),  he  violated  that  principle, 
of  grammar  which  says  the  case  of  a 
relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  de- 
pends on  th«  use  of  the  pronoun  in  the 
clause  to  which  It  belongs. 

What  Mr.  Purist  offers  as  a  parallel 
sentence  Is  not  parallel,  because  It  con- 
tains an  antecedent  for  the  relative. 
Would  Mr.  Purist  say,  for  example, 
"That  depends  on  whom  does  It"?  Or 


Walt  Whitman);  Guilmant.  Symphony. 
No.  I,  for  organ  and  orchestra.  Joseph 
Bonnet,  organist,  played  for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts. 

By  this,  time  no  one  in  Boston  believes 
that  only  a  German  can  interpret  the 
music  of  Beethoven.  Messrs.  Rabaud. 
Monteux  and  Messager  have  proved  that 
tho  old  idea,  long  entertained  by  some 
In  this  city,  was  absurdly  false.  Bee- 
thoven did  not  write  his  music  for  a 
parish  or  a  country;  he  wrote  it  for  the 
world.  Nowhere  has  Beethoven's  pure- 
ly orchestral  music  been  performed  with 
greater  reverence  and  with  more  brill- 
iant and  emotional  results  than  In  the 
city  of  Paris.  Nowhere  has  it  been 
more  appreciated  and  with  finer  dis- 
crimination than  in  Paris.  The  per- 
formances by  the  Societe  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  under  H'abeneck  moved 
Richard  Wagner  to  enthusiasm.  Habe- 
neck's  successors  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  preceding  performances.  At 
the  Chatelot  and  at  the  Lamoureux  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  have 
been  often  and  superbly  performed,  nor 
has  the  public  appreciation  of  these 
works,  awakened  by  Habeneck,  waned 
with  the  years.  ! 

Too  often  in  Boston  a  symphony  by  j 
Beethoven    has   been    treated    by  con-| 
ductor,   orchestra  and  audience  as  an  I 
old     and     highly     respectable    relative  | 
whose  annual  visits  were  to  be  treated' 
with  perfunctory  courtesy.    Four  or  five 
symphonies  were  expected  in  the  sea- 
son ;   the  sooner  they  were  over,  the 
better.     Tribute  to  a  great  man  had 
been  paid.  j 
Yesterday   Beethoven's  Eighth,  which 
has  not  been  the  most  "popular"  of  the 
last  seven,  assumed  an  importance  that 
made    some    wonder   why    its  peculiar 
eminence   had   not  been   sooner  recog- 
nized.   Mr.  Rabaud  did  not  bring  about 
this    result    by    any    extravagance  in 
tempo,  in  phrasing,  or  by  the  discovery  I 
of     "inner     and     concealed"  melodic 
phrases.    He  brought  It  a'bout  by  legiti-  j 
mate  and  musical  means.    His  choice  of 
tempi  was  happy;  the  cantl'ole  phrases 
were  sung  expressively,  but  without  too 
great    freedom ;    there    was  elasticity, 
not  licentiousness.     How  effectively  he 
prepared  the  climaxes,  with  inevitable 
quickening    of    the    pace    that  carried 
with  it  the  expectation  of  the*  hearer !  J 
The  climax,   then,   was  as  convincing; 
as    any    natural    phenomenon.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  give  passing  mea 
ures,  more  or  less  conventional  grave  | 
significance.    There  was  clear  and  logi- 
cal thought;   there  was   truly  musical 
hretoric.     In  this  symphony  there  are 
pages  that  reveal  as  in  no  other  one 
of      the      Nine,      characteristics  of 
Beethoven.:  whimsicality,  even  freakish-' 
ness ;   humor  that  is  akin  to  practical, 
joking,  a  certain  coarseness  that  is  to' 
be  found  in  the  work  of  nearly  every 
genius,    the   coarseness,    not  vulgarity.' 
not   commonness,    of  a   virile,  mighty 
nature.    These  characteristics  are  plain- 
ly shown  in  the  last  movement;  and  In 
this  movement,  near  the  end,  is  an  un- 
expected,     almost    irrelevant     episode. ' 
Jthat  sets  the  hearer  a-dreaming,  meas- 
I  ures   th^t  only   Beethoven   could  have ' 
|  written;  an  irresistible  effect  gained  toy 
a  s  urprising  economy  of  means. 

Mr.   Converse's   "Mystic  Trumpeter,"  S 
first  performed  in  Philadelphia  nearly  13  | 
years  ago,   was  suggested,   as  is  well  ' 
|  known,  by  a  poem  of  Walt  Whitman. 
I  The  fantasia  follows  with  one  exception 
the. sections  of  the  poem:  the  visions  of 
a  rapt  bard  excited  by  the  notes  of  a 
wild  trumpeter,  "some  strange  musician, 
hovering  unseen  in  air";  of  "the  cool." 
refreshing  night,   the  walks  of  Para- 
dise"; of  love,  with   Whitman's  apos- 
trophe that  might  be  compared  with  the 
opening  of  Swinburne's  Prelude  to  his 
"Tristram   and    Iseult":   of  shipwreck, 
murder,  war;  of  all  humiliated,  offended 
dejected;  of  mankind  at  last  a  reborn 
race,  joyous,  exultant.  This  poem,  sure-  i 
ly,  enwrapped  the  composer,  for  without  ' 
being  literal  in  translation,  without  the  . 
attempt  at  realism  that  is  too  often  im- 
potent, he  has  rhapsodically  turned  the 
poet's  free  verse  into  glowing,  and  dra- 
matic musical  expression. 


imiors  or  mis  orchestra  have  not  re- 
hearse faithfully  the  pieces  of  Annil- 
can  l  omposera.  'The  Statement,  unjust 

ami  peevish,  came  as  a  rule  from  com- 
posers whose  music  made  no  marked 

Impression  on  the  audience.    We  do  not 
believe  that  any  conductor  deliberately 
slighted  in  rehearsal  any  American  com- 
poser.   Whether  his  interpretation  was 
intelligent  is  another  matter.    That  de- 
eded on  the  natuiu  and  ability  of  the 
onductor.  Mr.  Rabaud,  who  has  shown 
Ince  his  arrival,   genuine  Interest  In 
rchestral   works  of  Americans,  gave 
most  eloquent  reading  of  Mr.  Coi- 
erse's  Fantasia.    The  music  itself  t  .id 
be    performance    of    the  orches'.-a 
wakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audl- 
nce.    The  applause,   which  Mr.  Con- 
erse  acknowledged  modestly,  was  much 
lore  than  a  genial  compliment  to  him: 
was  the  public  expression  of  delight 
at  hearing  an  engrossing  and  imagina- 
tive work  by  an  American  sympatheti- 
cally interpreted  by  a  Frenchman. 
I    Mr.  Bonnet  is  not  a  strangcUjin  Bos- 
ton.   A  virtuoso  of  .the  first  rank  and 
an    accomplished    musician,    he  has' 
awakened  interest  In  the  organ  and  In 
its  ancient  :  nd  modern  literature.  He 
chose  yesterday  the  symphony  of  Guil- 
mant, familiar  to  all  organists  in  the 
form  of  a  solo  sonata.   The  Pastorale  Is 
charming   in   every   way.     The  other 
movements  are  effective  for  concert  use. 
although  the  thematic  material  in  itself 
and  in  its  development  is  not  of  conspic- 
uous   quality.      Guilmant  afterwards 
wrote  compositions  that  redound  more 
to  his  credit  than  the  first  and  third 
movements  of  this  symphony.   Mr.  Bon- 
net, who  introduced  a  cadenza  of  his 
own,  played  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:    D'Indy,  "Wallenstein," 
trilogy   after  Schiller's  poem;  Chopin, 
U-l  concerto  in  E  minor  (Josef  Hofmann.' 
'  pianist);    Berlioz,    overture    to  "King 

ENGLKiTWCTORY 
WON  BY  WOMEN 

Lecturer  Newman  Gives 
Them  Much  of  Credit 
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Mr.  Newman  began  his  Illustrated 
Traveltalk.  "War-lime  England,"  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall  by  speaking  of 
the  revolution  In  England,  of  the  level- 
ling of  ranks  by  the  great  work  per- 
formed by  women  in  the  war.  The  wom- 
en were  largely  instrumental  in  Eng- 
land's victory.  They  took  the  place  of 
able  bodied  men  at  the  front,  in  the 
air  and  on  the  sea.  They  were  busy  in 
shipbuilding,  in  munition  factories,  on 
the  farm.  No  work  was  too  hard  or  too 
dangerous  for  them.  Those  brought  up 
in  luxury  worked  side  by  side  with  the 
wives  and  the  daughters  of  laborers, 
worked  cheerfully  and  skilfully.  The 
pictures  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  their 
helpful  patriotism.  Without  them  Eng- 
land's task  would  have  been  more  oner- 
ous, if  not  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Beginning  with  scenes  of  Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  views  of  the  trawlers 
at  work,  Mr.  Newman  showed  pictures 
of  the  ship  industry  along  the  Clyde,  of 
munition  and  aeroplane  factories,  of 
farm  scenes,  and  of  the  employment  of 
English  women  in  France.  There  were 
also  beautiful  views  of  the  Trossacha 
and  of  Oxford,  stirring  pictures  of  the 
British  in  action  on  Flanders'  fields,  with, 
glimpses  at  American  training  camps  in 
England.  Remarkable  views  of  a  squall 
in  the  North  sea  and  of  the  deck  of  a 
warship  were  loudly  applauded.  Mr.  i 
Newman's  descriptions  were  interesting 
throughout;  his  tribute  to  the  war  wom- 
en was  eloquent. 

The  Traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon. 

"Wartime  France"  met  with  such  ap- 
probation and  drew  so  large  an  audience 
that  it  will  be  repeated  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Dec.  20,  and  Saturday  afternoon. 
Dec.  21 


Most  popular  sports  are  cruel,  but  va  mustlfi 
not  confound,  as  is  often  done,  cruelty  with  * 
brutality.    Tue  former  may  accompany  great- 
ness of  intellect,  Uic  latter  is  the  character- 
istic of  debasement.    Every  nation  is  disposed  • 
to  "flc-fie"  its  neighbor's  favorite  diversion. 
The  English  fox-huuter  and  pigeon  shooter  arc 
severe  upon   bull-flghting  and  eoek-flgbting—  j 
the  classical  and  Oriental  pastime  preserved  In 
Spain  and  In  Spanish  South  America.     The  i 
boxer,  wlho  imitates,  at  a  humble  distance,  the 
Cestus  play  of  tho  Greeks'  and  Romans,  looks 
scandalized  at  la   boxe  Franeaise,   with  its 
garnishing   of  savatc:   and   at   the  Brazilian 
capoeiTa,  who  butts' with  his  woolly  head.  And 
ko  vice  versa.    Absence  or  presence  of  fair', 
play  should,  mcthiuks,  condemn  or  justify  all 
the  various  forms  of  sport  wthieh  arc  not  men: 
«r  pure  barbarities. 


The  Cockpit 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  been  revivifying  to  peruse  your 
recent  references  to  the  ancient  sport 
of  cock  fighting  in  a.  column  devoted  to 
commentary  on  other  arts  and  sciences 
rather  than  to  the  activities  of  the  po- 
lice and  the  lower  courts.  The.  undoubt- 
edly increasing  interest  in  the  subject 


might  well  lead  to  a  symposium  of  rem- 
iniscences and  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  date  from 
the  pens  of  a  number  of  well-known 

residents  and  ex-resldonts  of  Norfolk 
county.  One  of  them  laid  It  dovy)  with 
absolute  conviction  that  England's  naval 
prestige  was  based  entirely  upon  stand- 
ards of  gallantry,  established  In  the 
cockpit,  just  as  her  military  perform- 
ance has  T>een  patterned  on  the  attri- 
butes of  the  bulldog.  There  Is  a  great, 
but  as  yet  unwritten,  literature  waiting 
for  expression  at  your  door. 

Your  correspondent,  "S.  H.,"  uses  the 
term    "wheeler"   as   synonymous  with 
"quitter."    A  wheeler  is  not  a  quitter. 
He  is  a  strategist.  His  method  is  Parth- 
ian, breaking  from  the  frontal,  bill  to 
bill,  position  of  the   "breast,"  Into  a 
feigned    retreat.     The  over-confidence 
thus  engendered  In  the  pursuer  lessens  j 
his   morale   and    makes   him  careless. 
Then  at  the  psychological  moment  the  ( 
"wheeler"  wheels  to  a  sudden  flank  at- ' 
tack  to  which  the  enemy  is  often  unable 
to  respond  with  a  defensive  leap. 

In  spite  of  the  supposed  relation  of 
white  feathers  to  cowardice  there  was 
a  breed  of  warriors  known  to  many  ad- 
mirers as  "The  Ironclads,"  from  their 
ability  to  stand  and  deliver  punishment, 
In  which  white  predominated.  Never 
were  such  "hard-hitting  revengeful 
fowl."  One  of  its  cadets,  snow-white, 
was  called  "The  Song  Bird"  in  compli- 
ment to  a  sweet  singer  who  much  ad- 
mired his  blonde  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  owed  to  the  latter  at  least 
one  pair  of  gloves. 

The  phrase  "dead  game"  reminds  one 
of  the  rule  under  which  a  dead  bird 
may  be  declared  the  winner  over  an  un- 
punctured  adversary.  Truly  a  Victory 
with  Peace. 

But  I  understand  the  shortage  of  print 
paper  still  continues. 

RICHARD  D.  WARE. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  i 

P.  S.— Can  you  give  me  the  true  name 
of  a  ballad,  which,  I  think,  is  called 
"Barney  Magraw"?  It  is  Irish  with 
quite  a  lilt  to  it,  with  a  good  deal  of 
"here's  to  the  health  of  you  in  it  Bar- 
ney "? 


From  the  Ancients 

|  Mr.  Ware  points  out  that  white  feath- 
ers do  not  necessarily  go  with  coward- 
ice. Let  us  quote  from  Friar  Bartholo- 
mew's great  work:  "Liber  de  proprieta- 
jtibus  rerum,"  translated  into  English  In 
tho  16th  century.  "When  he  (the  cock) 
Ihath  the  mastery  over  his  adversaries 
he  singest  anon;  and  ere  he  singeth,  he 
jbeateth  himself  with  his  wings  to  make 
him  the  more  able  to  sing.  *  •  •  And 
the  breedeth  a  precious  stone  called  al- 
lectricium  like  to  the  stone  that  hlght 
|  chalcedony;  and  the  Cock  beareth  that 
stone,  and  by  cause  of  that  stone  (as 
some  men  trow)  tho  lion  dreadeth  and 
abhorreth  him  and  specially  if  the  Cock 
be  white.  For  the  lion  dreadeth  the 
white  Cock. 

Old  Philemon  Holland,  translating 
Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  revelled  in 
the  description  of  the  cock:  "This  sov- 
ereignty is  gotten  by  plain  fight  one 
with  another,  as  if  they  knew  that  nat- 
i  urally  they  had  spuvs,  as  Weapons,  I 
given  them  about  their  heels,  to  try  the 
quarrel:  and  many  times  the  combat1 
is  6o  sharp  and  hot  that  they  kill  one 
another  ere  they  give  over.  But  if  one 
of  them  happen  to  be  conqueror,  pres- 
ently upon  victory  he  croweth  and  him- 
self soundeth  the  triumph.  He  that  is 
beaten  makes  no  words,  nor  croweth  at 
all,  but  hideth  his  head  in  silence;  and 
yet  nevertheless  it  goeth  against  his 
stomach  to  yield  the  gauntlet  and  give 
the  bucklers.  Hardly  can  he  brook  lo 
be  under  another:  and  not  only  these 
cocks  of  game,  but.  the  very  common 
sort  of  the  dunghill  are  as  proud  and 
high-minded:  ye  shall  see  them  march 
stately,  carrying  their  neck  bolt  up- 
right, with  a  comb  on  their  head  like 
the  crest  of  a  soldier's  helmet.  And 
there  is  not  a  bird  besides  himself  that 
so  oft  looketh  aloft  to  the  Sun  and  sky; 
and  then  up  gocth  the  tail  and  all! 
which  he  bears  on  high,  turning  back 
again  on  the  top  like  a'  hook."  The 
cocks  of  Rhodes  and  Tanagra  were  cs- 

I  pecially  commended  by  Pliny  for  their 
fighting'  qualities. 

Is  Mr.  Ware  thinking  of  "Barney  Mc- 
Gee."  which  was  published  in  "More 
Songs  from  Vagabondla,"  by  Bliss  Car-! 
man  and  Richard  liovey  in  1S96?   It  be-  j 

I  gins: 

;  Barney  McGee,  there's  no  end  of  good  luck  In  I 

you. 

Will-o'-the-wisp,  nitlt  a  flicker  of  Puck  in  you 

Wild  as  a  bull-pup  and  all  of  Ills  pluck  in  tou' ' 

Ixl  a. man  tread  on  your  coat  and  he'll  see: 

rTyes  like  flir  lakes  of  Killarney  for  clarity 

Nose  that  turns  up  without  any  vulgarity 

Smile  like  a  cherub,  and  hair  that  Is  carmtv-  I 

Wow.  you're  a  rarity,  Barney  MoGoel 

Mellow  a*  Tarragon. 

I-. order  than  Aragon — 

Hardly  a  paragon.  \fi 

i.ow  will  agree— 

Here's  all  that's  line  to  you! 

IS' oks  and  old  wine  to  you  I 

<;irW  be  divine  to  you, 

Baru«y  McGee! 
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unity  to  show  hf 


(as",  broueh'  out  at  Atlantic  City  on 
^July  80  T'17  Edith  H*llor,  Georgia 
O'Rame'v,  Anna  urr.  Oscar  Shaw.  Olin 
Howland.  Robert  I'UUin.  Thomas  Del- 
tnar  were  in  the  company.  This  musical 
comedy  —  music  by  >lie  mdetatigaijie 
Joromo  Kern -is  based  on  <,eoT»c  Ados 
comedy.  "The  Col^ge.  Widow  by  the 
Jmrd-workiuK  ficm  of  Holto.i  i.-  v\  ode- 
house. 

■  The  Collie  Widow!  We  knc«'  I'^r- 
h*re  were  L-everrt'  of  them-  Hi  New 
■en-lourt  hefor«  Mr.  Ade  portuasW 
THE  College  Widow  above  liei 
mates,  above  nil  ether*  i"'  any 
ICKft  town,  wr.s  .-•  radiantly  handsome 
woman  or  high  deare«  -and  »<"[•].  t'\an 
sufficient  fortune.  Shu  shone  iu-.h.ant  > 
utter  she  had  left  the  city  of  her  birth 
Cenerous.  Impulsive,  she  spent  her  lat 
ter  years  and  met  her  -red  fa  to  n 
tif  from  this  eity. 

Mr    Ado':    wt'.rtlv   was  produoed  at 
Washington.    P    r.,  in   September.-  IM4 
ft  was  produce  1  In   London  on  April  -Ju 
;905  with  Gertrude  Quintan  still  takuis 
the'  part  oT   .flora.   Wiggins,   lhit  with 
France-!  nine  instead  of  Dorothy  Ten- 
j.ant  as  Jane.  The  remedy  amazed  urn* 
nmused  the   oritics  and   the  pubb 
London.   The  Time    exclaimed:  "linn 
Of— think  of      nursery  full  "t  elnldrei 
and   Oxford   in    eights'    week   and  th. 
ttfght  of  a  butnp-S'ipner.  and  the  things 
that.  Othello  described  1 "  Desdemona  and 
the  wildest  adventure*  <>r  Mr.  Verdant 
C-reen  and  Frederick  Burton  and  1  ann- 
uel Gulliver,  aod  you  .-still  will  not  have 
Ihotiglrt  of  anything  <i"itr  so  strange  as 
the  dailv  life  at    Vt  water  ''oliege  ns  pre 
pented  bv  Mr.  Ad.-.    Why  does  he  call 
his  piny  a  satiric?    It  is  nothing  of  th 
t-oi-t    Tt  is  n  vers'  kindly,  amusing  l>iet 
ure  of  strange  habits,   high  spirits  and 
hon-st  fe»ling.  rend  every  moment  of  it 
Jr.   enjoyable/'     "rhe    Pall    Mall  Oazett 
commented  on  the  nocd  of  -a  re  Ml  "adap- 
tation" of  American  plays,  "so  opposed 
nre  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  two 
peoples  on    many    matters."     Th'-  Kra 
was  interested  In  the  glossary  of  trans- 
atlantic   terms.    In    which    "put    uo  a 
liCfTler."     "pinkest,    collection    of  -arm 
hand?."    "burning    a    student's  lamp." 
"plnhead."  "sicked  the  widow  on  him." 
"easy  money."  were  explained  for  the 
benefit  of  English  audiences.    The  re- 
views that  were  then  published  in  the 
journals  of  London  are  almost  as  amus- 
ing as  Mr.  Ade's  comedy:   nor  is  this 
Fentence  from  a  review  of  "Leave  Tt  to 
.T.ane."  published  in  the  Dramatic  Mir- 
ror of  New  York,  without  a  dash  of 
Unconscious  humor:  "Slangy  but  whole- 
some    Americanism— the  Americanism 
that  is  appreciative  o£  >  outh's  impulses 
as  -well  as  of  the  conservatism  of  age 
wan  the  sure  foundation  upon  which 
A-de  built  his  plays  "    Approbation  in 
true  Johnsonian  style. 

Mss  Dorsba.  whose  dancing  is  one  of1 
th«  chief  features  of  "The  'Passing 
Show,"  Is  not  visiting  Boston  for  th; 
first  time.  She  was  at  the  Wilbur  The 
etre  with  Rochnara  a  year  ago  this; 
month.  Appearing  then  as  Joan  Rhys 
t»he  teok  part  in  a  pretty  pantomime. 
"After  the  War";  also  in  "Camouflage." 
Her  graceful  dancing  was  then  not  the 
lrast  pleasing  feature  of  the  .show. 
Furthermore  she  danced  in  a  Cobum 
entertainment   at   Camp     Devens  last 

■Miss  Dorsha  !<•  descended  in  direct 
IIM  from  Gen.  fTenry  Knox  of  Revolt! 
tionary  fame.  As  grand-niece  of  Rear 
"  Admiral  Thatcher  she  christened  at 
Quincy  the  torpedo  boat  named  after 
Mm  three  months  ago. 

Dancing  wheu  she  was  a  little  cbdd. 
•rfie  determined  to  go  on  the  stage. 
\?li*n  she  was  15  years  old  she  joined 
The  company  playing  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven."  by  Pierre  T.oti  and  Judith 
Gatitier.  after  it  left  New  York.  The 
next  vear  she  was  in  the  Winter  Gar- 
den show,  later  with  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
whose  influence  is  olearly  seen  in  Miss 
Dorsha's  "Incense  Dance"  ;  with  Pav- 
lowa.  with  Roshnara  on  tour,  and  in 
"Slnbad,"  and  with  the  Cobum  pro- 
-  duetlons.  She  has  danced  at  various  im- 
portant war  work  ;ind  other  charitable 
entertainments  in  New  York.  At  the 
Macdou'gal  Alley  Festa  in  that  city  casts 
of  her  foot,  modelled  by  Salvatore  Bel- 
R  jonl,  were  put  on  sale. 

She  has  her  own  ideas  about  the  danca 

■  of  the  future.    She  expects  it  to  be  freer 
and  more  imaginative.     The   neat  and 

■  difficult,  technic  of  the  classic  ballet  is 

Kcharnii'ng'.    nil  suited   to  (. motional! 

h.  ,|!MJ;.,.  oriental  ounces  have  primitives 
D  fopiin.V  but  their  expressiveness  isB 
E'limited.  Creek  dan  in,'  in  I'.HS  may  hoi 
Btoeautiirl.  but  it  cannot  be  an  honest  ex-1 
■nression  of  todaj 's  music  or  emotion.! 

■  "Tne  skirt  dancing  of  today  has  envl-1 
I  able  .(s.-iiii  a  free  joyousness— but  it  isl,' 
I  lack  in-  in  aut>  and  relinement.  If 
I  want'  "in  .  -"I- 
B  cel.-  "u  of  all  emotions.  r.otlS 
I  limited  or  dependent  on  the  steps  orl 
K  poses  of  anv  type  oi  period  of  dancing,  I 

I  bounded  only  liv  the  laws  of  beauty  and  a 

w,..'  -Incen-T.  Dane."  in  "Tic  Passing] 


cade 


}»•  or  to  produce  softening  of  the 

id  a  doubt,  there  have  been  from 
9  time  good  plays,  well  plnjred. 
xceptionally  good  plays?  excep- 
'  well  played  now  and  then  it 
theatre?  in  Boston  during,  th" 
tw  try  ears,  but  1  know 


vet 


an 


111*1.  B 

high   j  I 
any  irSI  I 
<  i  -s  :  nV 
tickel.l 


Hid  wor  d  reiioVned  Tripler  Hall  Tuefr 
d-,v  zoning,  April  aith.  on  which  occa- 
sion he  will  sins  His  unequalled  humour- 
ous dewr.pt i-..  $W  priac  sung,  written  by 
T  t  Cjix?  [■-.-' i  |  :lit:r  .if  tint  Eulir.s- 
ton.  Vt..  Sentinel,  entitled  -Jenny  T.iudi- 
arnia  '  No  postponement  on  account  of 
weather.'  Tickets  fifty  cents  each.  To 
be  had  at  the  principal  mns  c  stores— 
Gciltn' 9  Hat  Store  and 'at.  Tripler  Hall. 
y  .•<  \*  ■.-,.Ki  tickets  liAve  been  secured 
for  "delegations  from  Portland,  Mc; 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. :  Boston  and  Lowell, 
Mess,  and  Providence,  R.  I.  (as  will  bo 
seen  bv  the  Boston  papers),  citizens  of 
New  fork  are  respectfully  urged  to  be 
-t  the  hall  al  as  early  an  hour  as  con- 
ce,a<.nt  for  the  choice  of  seats.  P:  8. 
No  2.  Persons  having  business  with  Mr. 

D.  will  Mud  him  at  the  Irving  House  be- 
tween the  hour  of  1  and  2  P.  M." 

This  last  sentence  reminds  one  ol  a 
paragraph  of  A  i  tennis  Wards  program 
when  he  was  lecturing  and  showing  his 
panorama  in  London.  "Mr.  Artemus 
Ward  will  call  on  the  citizens  of  Condon. 
m  their  residences,  and  explain  any 
jokes  in  his  Narrative  w  hich  they  maY 
not  understand." 

Genin:  the  batter,  was  famous  tlio 
length  and  breadth  of  Cue  land  for  pur- 
chasing in  September.  1950.  the  nrst 
Jenny  "land  ticket  at  an  absurdly  high 
price.  When  Jenny  Cintl  first  saiv 
Boston  at  the  Tremor.t  Temi-ie. 

E.  Dodge  paid  1625  for  the  first 
Tripler  Halt,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of    Broadway,    nearly    opposite  Bond 
•treet.    was  built  by   Mr.   Tripler  for 
Jenny  land  s  concerts,  but  it  was  not 
ready  at  the  stipulated  time,  so  she  gave 
flier    first,   concerts    in    Castle  Garden. 
Eipter  Hall,  which  cost  over  £100.069,  was 
opened  Oct.  17.  1860,  by  Anna  Bishop,  the 
Spar.     Tn   this  hall  Catherine  Hayes 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  America.  Mme 
Blscaecianti,  the  daughter  of  Ostineili— 
the  two  were  well  known  in  Boston 
sang  there,  as  did  many  other  celebra 
women.  Henrietta  Sontag,  Albani.  Ade-J 
line  Patti  (1»(S)  announced  "aa  not  ye 
8  years  of  age.    Jenny  Lind  gave  then 
her  last  concert  but  one  in  this  country 
(18521.    The  name  of  the  hall  was  changer" 
to     --Metropolitan     Hall."  afterward 
"Great  Metropolitan  Theatre."  Rache 
was  seen  there  in  1S55.    An  anecdotica 
history    of    this    theatre,    which  *  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  ls»S7.  would  he 
uncommonly  interesting  reading.    It  was 
there  in  lSwti  that  Laura  Keene  brought 
out  a. curious  version  of  "Camille"  with 
Ihe  sub-title  "Or  a  Moral  of  Life."  The 
lorette's  gay  career,  love  for  Armand. 
self-sacrifice,    and    death    were  repre- 
sented as  a  dream,  "from  which,  in  the 
last  scene,  she  devotes  to  the  realities 
around  her."   It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
"ohjectionable"  features  of  the  original 
were  omitted.   There  was  an  apotheosis. 
Famous  actors  and  actresses,  famous 
opera  companies  appeared  here.  There 
were   debuts,   successes  and  scandals. 
Josie  Orton  (Mrs.  B.  E.  Woolf)  and  Dan 
Setchell.  favorites  In  Boston,  were  at 
this  theatre  in  1S57.  In  1&9  the  name  was 
"The  Winter  Garden  Theatre,''  and  this 
was  retained  until  the  destruction  of  the 


building,  on  Nov.  25,  1S64.  Junius  Bruins 
Booth.  Pdwin  Booth  and  John  Wilkes 
Booth  played  together  in  "JuliusCaosat 
It  w  as  here  that  Edwin  Booth  made  his 
firet  appeBiauco  on  the  stage  after  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln.  This  apuear- 
"jfcice  was  in  "Hamlet"  on  Jan.  3,  1809: 
Charles  Barron  acted  Laertes* 

The  Copley  Theatre  and 

Why  It  Should  Be  Supported 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

to  the  days  wlVen  play 


Not  everyone  understands  the  boldiies-s 
of  such  an  undertaking  as  thio.  or .  is 
sufficiently  surprised  that  a  reperlor> 
theatre  of  the  genuine  variety  should 
)la.ve  had  two  years  of  successful  lite  in 
our  midst,  in  spite  of  the  competition  of 
a  hosi  of  more  popular  things  hi  the 
world  of  commercialized  amusements. 
This  means  that  a  very  considerable 
in.mher  of  people  in  Boston  know  a  good  m 

drama  when  they  see  it.  and  have  given  1  which  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  m&»W 
.  .   .    -.        _    '  H  *      j  j(,    e,.^o ti-      nlcn    tbnt      H t en  1 


tioned  abilir.y  devoted  to  the  ideals  ofr. 

his  art  and  of  the  repertory  theatre,* 
one  who  can  meet  the  demand  just  madep 
In  London  by  the  Saturday  RevlewtJ 
critic,  a  man  who  "knows  how  to  chooseP 
a  play,  select  a  company  and  mnmtamU 
standards  of  general  excellencc"-the| 
man  who  gave  such  marked  and  wide-l 
spread  pleasure  to  Boston  and  Greater! 
Boston  with  the  Shakespearian  comedies  I 
at  the  Opera  House  in  IMS,  and  ha»l 
presented  such  a  long  and  striking  list  I 
of  the  best  modern  plays,  winning  the 
discriminating  pnaise  of  critics  and  play- 
goers during  the  past  two  years  at  the] 
Conley  Theatre.  PITT  DILLTNOTTAM. 
Boston. 

Mr.  Dillingham  speaks  of  the  desertion 
of  the  "long  run  system"  at  the  Copley 
.Theatre.    He  forget the  long  run  of 
l"The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home"  aH 
(the  Copley,  the  pecudiary  success  of 


aid 
cl 


It  Is  a  far 
ers  and  playgoers  were  chasect'out  ~ 
town  by  provincial  and  Puritan  stand- 
in   the   Cnited   States.    Our  laxgt «  lfc 
es  are  now  crowdijtl  with  thaatrea 
bad   and    indifferent.     Wo  ai 
Strong  on  quantity.    Our  nation  is  b 
coming   a    nation   of   theatregoers,  in 
discriminate  theatregoers.    To  say  that- 
T/e  have  risen  in  this  cduntry  to  an  in- 
teliia-  nt  appreciation  of  good  plays  well 
played  would  be  to  forget  some  awk- 
ward  facts.    We  are.  assured,  indeed 
theatres  with  us    have,  rounded 
pe   Horn,   that  they  are  going  con- 
rns"  at  last,  on  a  sound  business  basis 
icre  is   then   only   one  interrogation 
iht  left— bow  about  the  artistic  basis" 
id  there's  the  rub.  or  tile  quarrel,  it 
U  please,  a  very  old  quarrel  and  not 
nitod  to  " 


food. 


thai 


friendly  and  just  and  enthusiastic  s 
por.t  to  this  attempt  to  do  the  mipossiale. 
For  a  repertory  theatre  is  impossible,  at 
least  so  the  business  managers  say;  i:s 
standards  are  not  for  this  world.  It  re 
fuses  to  play  down  to  the  market  point 
of  view.  It  stands  for  art  and  takes  itj 
lum-tion  seriously.  It  evon  has  the 
hardihood  to  dosert  the  star  system  and 
the  long  run  system,  and  stands  for  a 
well  balanced  group  of  intelligent  and 
carefully  trained,  hard-working  players 
who  love  their  art  and  do  good  team 
play,  no  one  man  or  woman  making  a 
centre  for  the  rest  to  revolve  about  and 
seeking  to  absorb  all  the  limelight. 

Hardworking  is  the  word,  for  tlfis  is 
no  traveling  group  doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  in  various  cities,  but  a 
stock  company  in  a  chosen  home  bring- 
ing out  in  the  course  of  tho  season  a 
scries  of  standard  plays,  quickly  follow- 
ing each  other,  often  a  new  play  every 
week  for  a  considerable  time.  Those  of 
us  who  know  the  Henry  Jewett  Players 
know  what  a  hard-working  set  of 
men  and  women  they  are,  as  well  as  the 
fine  spirit  of  team  play  which  reigns 
among  them,  and  the  serious  devotion  to. 
their  art  which  is  characteristic  of  them. 
We  also  know  something  of  their  thor- 
ough training  in  England  and  their  ex- 
perience there  under  distinguished  man- 
ager.-. 

..Really,  of  course,  a  new  play  every 
week  is  what  the  public  should  not  de- 
mand.  Think  of  doing  a  play  and  re- 
hearsing for  two  piays  ahead  in  the 
same   week.      Think  of  the   time  and 
thought  and  labor  and  expense  put.  bv 
|Henry  Jewett  into  a  first-class  repro- 
duction  of  an   old-time    comedy  lik- 
(Sheridan's    "School    for    Scandal  or 
ISotdsmith  s  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
|  the  very  spirit  and.  atmosphere  of  the 
•classic  successfully  given,  and  then  in 
spite  of  cordial   recognition  by  critics 
and  p'-nygoers  who  know  what  is  goo.l. 
the  director  not  (hiding  sufficient  sup- 
port bv  the  people  of  Boston  to  make 
rt  see.rnd.  week  a  safe  venture.   This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  a  repertory  theatre  is 
up  against.   It  means  that  many  peoplo 
who  are  lamenting  on  the  commercial- 
ized amusements  of  today  and  are  eall- 
■  ing  for  the  uplift  of  the  theatre  forget 
that  all  depends  not  on  one 
on,  two  tilings:    an  intelligei 
operating  public  as  well  as  on 
pany  that  gives  the  standard  play  and 
the  clean  play. 

It's  a  little  like  the  support  given  the 
chu'ch  todav  by  many  people  who  be- 
lieve in  it  and  would  li£  much  disturbed 
if  it  disappeared  from  the  community. 
Uut  they  don't  go  except  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  or  for  a  wedding  or  a 
fnneral  now  and  then. 

Bu*.  vkv  mention  m  the  same  orea'h 
the  church   and   the   thaaire  even  by 
■*ray  ot  illustration,  or  dare  col]  tor  com- 
munity support  of  both  as  if  they  could 
be  seriously  spoken  of  in  the  same  day. 
Well,    cither    as    devil    or    angel,  the 
theatre  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  things 
the  church  must  reckon  with,  as  Mat- 
thew  Arnold  told  us   iong  ago,  "The 
theatre  is  irresistabie,  organize  .the  tiit- 
«tre."  and  that  means,  see  to  ie  tlv.i 
plays  of  the  right  kind  are  backed  up 
it  not  bv  the  state  or  the  municipality 
then  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  puo- 
uhieh  knows  that  the  amusement.- 
o£  a  city  can  undo  the  work  of  th< 
preacher  and  of  the  school  teacher  als< 
aiout  as  fast  as  they  can  An  it. 

is  our  chance,  withoti 
ihiiis  for  one  theatre  are 


ment. 


forgets    also    that  "HindleH 
„ould  have  Wen  kept  on  thoB 
stage  longer  if  there  had  been  an  assur-B 
~  V.virvu'JT^SKJrsMB'B 

fnc^HTfulThouse.    He  himself  de-  I 
'idores  the  fact  that  the  comedies  b>  [ 
Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  ran  only  ope 
week.  Nor  do  we  echo  his  remark  about 
-commercialized  amusements.  Lven 
tb.-ntrc  is  necessarily  a  commercial  W- 
terprlse.    If  money  does  not  come  into 
I'  the  box  office  the  comedians  and  stage 
%  hands,  rent.  etc..  are  nevertheless  to 
m.  be  paid    There  have  been  many  excel- 
lent performances  of  entertaining  and 
Thigh-class  plays  in  the  other-  theatres 
of  this  city  during  the  years  of  the  Cop- 
S  ley's  life      Wo  regret  to  say  that  tne 
best  of  these  plays  were  not  always  ap-  B 
pr<  dated  by  the  Boston  pubh^  A  man- 
aser  of  a  theatre  is  not  to  be  blamed  if.  V 
/  finding  that  the  public  does  not  f 
'    -i  htch-elass  comedy,  a  drama  that   leads  | 
one  to  think."  he  provides 
,lic   form   of   entertainment  it  desires. 
Tl1(.rc  are  musical  comedies  that  are  f 
worth  seeing:  there  are  farces^ that  give  , 
.  more  pleasure  than  some  of  lhe    f  aml- 
lard'  plays.    •  Wholesome"  hi  literatuiei_ 
and  in  the  theatre  is  loo  often  synony- 
mous with  "dub.'    There  is  Often  ■•good, 
I  team  play"  even  when  a  "star  shines 
l„  the  playhouse:  there  is  a  recent  <£- 
*  ample,  the  company  tbnt  supported  Miss 
Uarrymore   in    "The   Off  Chance.  A, 
repertory  theatre  is  an  excellent  thing 
,or  a  city:  ....  one  denies  this:  every  one 
*•  hopes' that  the  Copley  will  prosper;  but 
|  u  will  not  be  supported  merely  by  oast- 
J  ln„  reflections  on  the  policy  of  otbei 
'j  theatrical   managers.     CnlesSi  a  T«p«£- 
J  tory  theatre  thrives  pecuniarily  u  WW 
close  Us  doors;  for  every  theatre  th. 
home  of  Shakospeare  or  vaudeville,  a 
repertory  eompanj  or  a  traveling  com- 
*  „anv,  depends  on  pceunitvy  support.  A 
theatre  is  a  cammerclal  enterprise  Tho 
..character  of  this  enterprise  depends  on 
the-  puh'to-  —  Ed. 


reace  and  the  Theatre:  the 
Outlook  for  the  Future  in  Loudon 

[•cw  people  will  be  inclined  to  deny 

thru  during  the  war  the  theatre  has  in  | 
„n,ny  ways  done  its  duty  to  the  DU0»=- 


j,  ^    Here  the' 
claiming 


ul.    Here  we.  have  al 
Wished  repertory  the- 
a  splendid  fight  foi 
lor   iitandard  plays 
.art.  and  fur  all  tha 
art  means  orj  the  stage  in  educa 
value  for  »oung  people  and  fq: 
„  ,  ,    people.    It   baa  secured  alread: 
in  the  most  impcatant  sense  adequat. 
,c<ogn.uon  from  t'iose  wlio  speak  « 


lour 
I  at  re 
the 
clean 
high 
Ijonal 
oluc 


putting  up 

ideal  thing, 
plays,  for 


ease  :i  very  old  quarrel  and  not  I  recognition  from  t«o»e  «»"  »^«'> 
to  the  United  State*.,  Our  soft-  I  »uthorit\  as  critics  and  play-goers  Sha 
friend.  Bernard  Shaw,  affirmed  '  »e  not  co-operate  with  it.  gtn  what  , 
time    sinee   t'nat  the   prevailing    has  to  sive  and  gSve  what  it  opght  t 

tct  from  us.' 


England  was  simply  impossible 


ullivatcd 


persons 
to 
of 


*  the  habit  of*  -There  are  many  people  in  Boston  M 
aay.  nothing  of  Greater  Boston  Tho,  like  we  write 
taste  left  for  j,Bpw  their  very  Urge  debt  to  Hem 
Better  still,  he  Jewell  and  his  plaVers  and  desire  to  a 
i  son.  ,-,tavs  of  knowledge  it  by  promoting  if  possible 
OR  be  was  not    more   lust   and   reliable  and   co  istai 


latre  forget  ftft      h_,  eontributed  its* quota  to  Ihe  fight- 
;  thing  but  gQJ        9ervices  and  same  of  Its  most  prom- 
nt  and  co-  H        '»  .   rocnli'is  wm  not  return.    Tt  ba- 
rn the  com-      ,        .  (n  ,he  in  ai,  charitable  projects 
S  By  special  performances  of  evefj  hmdl 
it'has  raised  hundreds  of  thousand,  0f 
pounds,    and    no    deserving    cause  M» 
asked  its  help  in  vain.  Above  all.  it  l  as 
carried  on  its  task  of  entertateln*  tfc»l 
people,  in  the  face  o?  many 
^nd  discouragemen  s.   Al  times  the  out-, 
lock   has  been  black   indeed,  but  the 
beatre    auceeB-fully    w^athe,^  every! 
storm.   Since  the  tide  turned  Francel 
in  Jul.  it  has  come  into  its  own.   I  ^hasi 
cloved  an  extraordinary  burst  of  prw-l 
o"rit  v  '  "records  "  have  been  broken  mil 
everv   side;    the   competition   to  securer 
tncatres  has  been  of  th-  keenest  pos-, 
.'.ed-s -Option.    For  n  little  whB*  -J 
,;      ti.  iSht   of  the   influenza  yutbieak.I 
there  was  a  "slump,"  but  the  past  week| 
1  has  seen  a  renewal  of  the  hoom. 
I    What  the  future  has  in  store  for  v 
I  theatre  it  is  not  easy  to  say.    One   m  1 
1    ediate  result  of  the  armistice  will  nn-l 
I  floubtedlv  be  the  disappearance  of  Uv 
|  ?Cai-   Plav.  "    which    is   already   out  o 
I  dlte     Few  f  inductions  of  this  kmn :  w-U 
Will 'be  remembered.    "The  Belter   O.e  I 
1  is  probably   the  one  excepHon  to  t 
general  mediocrity  of  this  class  of  en 
bMlalnment.    The  war  has  not  stir  ed 
imagination  of  the  British 

the  possible  exception  of  Si.  James 
le.  who  has  contributed  one  or  tttW 
striking  war  sketches  notabb  A 
Remembered   A  oice        The  «  ■  | 
and  "The  Old  Ladr  Shows  He. 
edals  "    but  there  has,  been  nothing 
In- ,1'  British  author  to 'grip  the  atten- 
n  like  Maeterlinck's  "The  Burgomas- 
r  of  St  demonde."    The  function  o< 
e  Knglish  stage    has    been  naeed 
ankly  to  entertain,  but  more  ^11  Be 
,kcd  from  it  in  the  days  of  P*-£.",,'j 
-e  to  come     "Revue"  has  serve* 
"rpose    it  has  amused  vast  and  cr^ 
nd  it  has  found  employment ^for  man> 
Sod  actors  whose  ^  eJUs inhaVt  '/to 
,m0Sl  d'hth  %  th^mu™  hasnsomealnS 


th 

trrle. 


ell 
ord' 


Ontatlon    of    "Twelfth    Night"   *'  tT. 

Court  are  Indications  that  revue:-  ajp'l 
mu»ii  .nl    comedy    ai'i>    tiot    all-poW  crTUl. 

•The  forthcoming  return  to  the  Uagre  °' 
»T.  Homy  Aiulev.  who  In  his  career  at 

th-  St.  J  nines  in  association  with  AL- 
Gilbert  Miller  may  be  relied  on  to  main- 
Bp  the  high  tradition  nisftoiated  W"n 
#tr  Goorgo  Alevnnde.-.  rind  the  .llinfinee-. 
jtttent  (lint  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr. 
ISlsel  Playfair  ;iro  interested  In  a  new 
repertory  experiment  at  the  Lyric  Thea- 
tre, Hainmerainit.lt.  are  welcome  indica- 
tions of  better  things  In  storo  for  Hie 
yiaatre.  But  It  will  remain  as  an  Inter- 
esting commentary  on  tho  existing  slate 
of  affairs  llmt  of  the  at  theatres  open 
during  •'armistice  week."  eight  were  re- 
lying on  musical  comedy,  six  on  revue. 
Jour  on  farce,  and  six  on  war  plays  of 
varying  quality,  while  .Shakespeare  was 
rig  presented  in  one  case  only  and  of 
\  remaining  entertainments  not  moro 
llian  half  a  dozen  were  worthy  of  serious 
(notice.  Possibly  the  fault  lies  with  the 
public;  possibly  with  the  new  system  by 
Which  business  syndicates  control  three 
or  four  theatres  at  a  time  with  a  ten- 
dency to  standardize  the  type  of  enter- 
tainment. Whatever  t  he  reason  may  he. 
wo  can  rely  on  tho  future  to  alter  the 
present  condition  of  affairs— London 
Times,  Nov.  IS. 

Sundry  Notes  About  Music. 
Singers  and  Press  Agents 

Sluriel  Foster  sans;  three  new  songs  by 
Dclius  on  Nov.  15  in  London— "In  the  f 
Seraglio  Garden."  "To  Daffodils"  ana" 
"Have    Vou   Keen   but   a   Whvte   Ltili«S  ' 
Grow?"  The  Pally  Telegraph  said  "thoy 
lire  things  entirely  by  themselves.  They 
are  absolutely  characteristic  of  DeHus.  j 
who  has  given  us  nothing  more  truly 
himself  than  the  first,  as  complete  a 
picture,  an  aquarelle,  as  even  he  has 
made.      Possibly  there  Is  a  Irace  ,  too  | 
much  emphasis  [laid  on  the.  philosophy, 
of  the  poem  in  \the  second  and  third; 
but  there  is  no  denying  the  concrete' 
beauty  of  the  music.   These  songs  are 
not    for  all   and   sundry   singers;  theyfi 
call  for  too  much  thoughtfulness.  But 
foi«  those  singers  who  dare  to  undertake 
them  they  form  a  rich  addition  to  the, 
repertory." 

Sir  Charles  .Stanford's  Thanksgiving;; 
Te  Deum  with  accompaniment  of  organ.;  1 
also  of  brass  instruments  and  drums.' 
has  been  published  by  Stainer  and  Bell. 
London.  The  old  tune.  "O  God  Our' 
Help,"  is  used  as  a  cantus  llnnus.  TlwB 
"Last  Post"  is  Introduced. 

Per--y  A.  Sholes  wrote  the  following  , 
letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  i 
Nov.  IS:    "Most  inappropriate  music  is 
being    chosen    in    many    quarters    for  . 
Thanksgiving  services.    I  have  seen  a  ■; 
hymn  list  for  a  great  public  gathering  in 
which  the  chief  feature  is  'Now  thank I 
we  all  our  God.'  the  German  traditional 
hymn  and  tune  of  thanksgiving  sung  in 
German  churches,  we  may  be  sure,  fori 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusttania  and  every 
victory  since.   Innocent  parsons,  and  or-| 
ganists  are  arranging  to  use  the  twne  ' 
'Austria.'  which  is  not  only  the  Austrian  ' 
Hymn  to  the  Kmperor,  but  also  the  tune  i 
atlopted   by  Germany  for  Deutsehland 
ueber  allies.  At  one  great  national  gath- 
ering tho  program  for  a  crack  regimen- 
tal band  will.  I  hear,  include  no  single 
biece  of  British  music.   It  begins  with 
the  German  War  March  of  the  Priests.  .\ 
memorial  service  in  one  of  our  London 
cathedrals  next  week  takes  the  form  of 
a  performance  of  Brahm's  German  Re- 
quiem, from  the  title  of  which  the  ca- 
thedral   authorities    have  Ingenuously 
dropped  the  adjective.  Surely  one  need 
not  point  out  the  unsuitable  nature  of 
those  arrangements.   Let  "program*  bo  '• 
revised  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
let  our  music  express  qur  patriotism.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  British  music,  and 
need  not  borrow  from  our  fallen  en-  ' 
emies." 

That  fearsome  (buf  possibly  uscfull 
person,  the  "press  agent,"  is  getting 
busy  in  the  land  again.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  Mgns  of  his  renewed  activities 
in  the  concert  world.  A  specimen  of  his 
genius  reached  'us  only  tho  other  day  in 
the  form  of  a.  preliminary  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  well  known' 
and  admittedly  accomplished  'cellist 
would  appear  at  her  recital  In  a  "gown 
of  unexampled  splendor."  Think  of  It—  ' 
in  these  costly  days.  too'.    About  the 

[splendor  of  that  "gown."  moreover,  j 
there  can  have  been  no  possible  shadow 
of  doubt.  For  It  was  fashioned,  mark 
you.  "from  Persian  em'ireiderie  (sio), 
authenticated  to  be  over  two  centuries 
old."  What  is  more,  "every  color  of 
the  rainbow  has  been  most  artistically 
and  deftly  worked  into  it,  while  on  the 

|  back  pane!  is  a  medievel  (sic)  bird  (now 
oxt'mrt),  with  gorgeous  richly-tinted  phi- 
mage."  Let  us  admit  that  a  lady  ap- 
pearing on  the  platform  in  a  garb  com- 
bining the  attributes  o*  a  rainbow  and 
mi  extinct  "medievel"  bird  should  be 
worth  looking  at.    But  might  not  the 

|*pcctade  of  so  mi:  h  femininer-and  or- 
nithological—loveliness divert  attention 
from  the  met  its  of  the  artist's  per  fori  .- 
n:ica?  Ladles  in  rainbow-hued  magnifi- 
cence and  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  "ex- 
tinct" bird.;  should  certainly  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  very  prosaic,  con- 
,-cr  halls.  On  the  other  hand,  It  U  no; 
quite  easy  to  discover  why  another  Mi 
Puff  should  have  thought  it  worth  whi! 


[forte  recital  Is  "'a  wonderful  linguist, 
ppeaking  six  languages  fluently."  unless 
It  was  her  intention  to  address  the  audi- 
ence In  between  the  various  numbers  on 
her  program  in  half  a»  dozen  different 
tongues.  And  a  threat  to  do  that  would 
probably  have  kept  some  people  away 
That  particular  Mr.  Puff  should  try  again. 
Let  him  find  a  pianist,  for  instance,  who 
can  play  on  half  a  dozen  instruments  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  We  warrant 
hint  a  full  house.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford  wrote  this 
letter  to  the  London  Times  of  Nov.  IB: 
"You  announce  this  morning  that  the 
Berlin  court  opera  is  to  be  exploited  ai 
a  co-operative  company  under  Stage 
Masters  Richard  Strauss  and  Leo  Hflech. 
with  a  leading  singer.  Baireulh  is  gone  : 
tha  court  operas  In  every  state  in  Ger- 
many are  in  liquldatltfi.  'Die  Germans 
know,  as  our  alliles  the  French  have 
long  known,  the  great  power  of  and 
necessity  for  opera  in  humanizing  and 
elevating  the  taste  of  the  masses.  Is 
Kngland.  the  chief  factor  in  winning 
the  war  and  in  the  stability  of  peoples, 
i-oing  to  let  this  great  moment  slip  from 
her  grasp?  Or  will  sho  at  last  throw 
aside  the  rolo  of  follower  of  exotic  taste 
.i;n!  assert  herself  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  that  great  department  of  music  which 


•nSpianW-W5»ld  be  bnjurl- 
ual"  pianists  are  fl 

rule,  as  dry  as  a  cfbvm  ^  br^^ram  tne 
Of  his  own  pieces  on  the  P  °?ra™  tl_ 

remarkable  tor  uh 

slon  In  Chopin's  spirit.  g  m. 

He  will  Rive  a  second  recital  in ^ayn 
phony  Hall  Friday  afternoon.  Jan.  10. 

at  2:30  o'clock. 


directs  his  r 
ntellectual' 

,„,. for  "Intellectual"  pianists  are  a. 


ruining 


I  am  the  owner  of  great  estate*.  Mnny  o( 
them  lie  In  tile  West;  but  Hie  Kreater  part  arc 
in  Spain.  *  ♦  »  It  In  remrcrkatdc  that  none  of 
ithe  proprietors  have  tver  been  to  .Spain  to  take 
possession  and  report  to  the  rest  of  us  the  state 
of  our  property  there.  I,  of  course,  cannot  go. 
I  am  too  much  engaged. 


fotOTr  111  Hie  opposite  con 
Ion  tho  right  hand  ball  a2 
on  the  one  ut  the  left 

1  I  also  drank  wine,  wilh  this  old  snlnt 
as  we  sat  under  the  trees  that  sheltered 

Abelard,  that  famous  early  monk. 
Among  the  dlstlnoiionsof  this  convent 
re   the  r.ip'.tals  of  the   many  columns 
(upon  which  are  well  carved  the  head^ 
]of  the  early  monks,  who  quarried  the 
stone  and    iiuil     1 1  is   splendid  collection 
|of  structures.  T.  II »  BARTLLTT. 

i    Boston.  1  » 
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her  sons 
home?" 


have  so  long  fought  foi 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  His  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  Theme  and  Variations 
in  A  major;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op. 
10,  No.  3;  Chopin,  .Nocturne,  Valse, 
Polonaise;  Rachmaninoff,  Preludes, 
6  major,  B  flat  major;  Two  tran- 
scriptions— "The  Lilacs";  Polka  of 
W.  R. ;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  12.  There  was  a  very  large, 
pnthusiastic  and  bronchial  audience. 

When  Rubinstein  visited  this  country 
he  played  little  music  by  other  Rus- 
sian composers;  now  and  then  a  piece 
by  Liadoff.    One  of  his  most  delightful 

interpretations    was    that    of  Mozart's 
Rondo  in  A  minor.    Mr.  Rachmaninoff, 
who,  when  he  first  visited  Boston  in 
1909  played  only  his  own  compositions, 
did  not  put  pieces  by  his  Russian  col-  ' 
leagues  on  the  program  yesterday  and 
began  his  recital  with  a  charming  in- 
terpretation of  the  Variation  by  Mozart 
that  are  in  the  sonata  with  the  Turkish 
finale.    It  takes  courage  to  play  or  to 
sing  the  music  of  Mozart  in  these  days, 
for  the  great  majority  of  pianists  and  i 
singers,     however     accomplished  they 
may  be,  find  the  music  of  "the  glorious 
|  boy"  a  stumbling  block.    The  exquisite 
simplicity,    the    importance    of  every 
I  phrase,  the  peculiar  serenity,   the  in- 
definable charm  that  enthrone  Mozart 
on  a  golden  seat  in   the  Hall  of  the 
immortals — these    baffle    brilliant    mu- ; 
sioians  who  are  at  ease  in  complicated, 
thunderous,   intensely   dramatic   music.  | 
or  in  the  visions  and  rhapsodies,  also: 
maunderings,     of     the  ultra-moderns 
There  are   pianists    that,    effective  in' 
pieces  by  Liszt,   Brahms,   Scriabin,  or  i 
Debussy,  would  make  a  mess  of  a  son-  j 
ata  by  Mozart,  or  the  concerto  In  A  | 
minor  of  Hummel. 

Now  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  who  is  cer-  j 
tainly    not    a    reactionary,  triumphed 
gloriously  by  playing  Mozart's  varia-  t 
tions,  by  his  tonal  contrast,  by  the  oili-  i 
ne.ss    of   rapid    passages — Mozart   said  I 
that  passages  of  this  sort  should  flow  I 
like  oil — by  the  spirit  of  perfect  beauty 
invoked  by  his  fingers,  his  brain  and 
his  soul. 

Instead  of  inflicting  on  the  audience  . 
one  of  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
he  chose  an  early  one,  with  its  pro- 
foundly emotional  largo,  its  graceful 
minuet,  and  whimsical  rondo..  Here 
again  he  displayed  a  rare  individuality, 
which  was  artistically  controlled,  not 
displaced  in  eccentric  phrasing  or  in 
any  attempt  to  out-Beethoven  Beetho- 
ven. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  more  command-  • 
ing  individuality,  among  pianists  than 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  now  that  Mr.  Pader- 
ewski  has  ; forsaken  the  Muse  for  the  f 
Goddess  of  Polish  Liberty.  There  are 
pianists  of  ingratiating,  engrossing  in- 
dividuality. There  are  accomplished 
pianists,  as  Mr.  Hofmann,  who  command 
respectful  attention,  but  do  not  move 
the  sonl. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  commands  In  the 
simplest  manner.  He  does  not  "make 
up"  for  the  part;  he  is  not  pontifical. 
What  is  within  him  is  revealed  in  his 
playing  of  music  that  appeals  to  him., 
The  audience,  hearing  him,  recognizes 
this  appeal.  It  would  be  foolish  to  di- 
late on  his  technical  proficiency;  even, 
third  rate  pianists  havesufficienttechnic, 
and  there  are  first  class  pianists,  so 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  who  have  only 
t*iat.  Yet  one  may  speak  of  his  mas- 
terly use  of  the  pedals,  and,  what  is  ' 
rarer,  his  masterly  disuse  of  the  damper 
pedal,  for  some  of  his  linest  effects  in 
color— and  he  is  a  colorist  today,  not  a 
draughtsman  in  black  and  white— were 
gained  without  the  pedals.    The  musi- 


Set  Sail  for  Spain 

As  the  World  Wags: 
f'There  Is  a  good  deal  of  £pain,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Boswell  during  theli 
first  evening  together  at  the  Mitre 
"there  is  a  good  deal  of  Spain  that  hai 
not  been  perambulated,  i  would  havt 
you  go  thither."  If  Boswell  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  he  might  tiave  been  a 
different  man.  George  Borrow,  we  re- 
member, went  to  Spain  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity, but  gathered  a  more  precious 
store  of  paganism.  Yet  there  is  that 
other  Spain  where  our  castles  lift  their 
bastions  on  rugged  hills,  and  brigands 
atter  imperiously  along  the  narrow 
roads.  Here  Roland  put  his  dying  lips 
to  Olifant,  his  magic  horn,  and  set 
vibrating  the.  echoes  that  still  summon 
the  brave  to  battle  against  the  hordes 
of  darkness.  It  is  the  land  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  home  of  all  those  who  try 
to  keep  alive  in  prosaic  days  the  fine 
traditions  of  a  chivalrous  past.  At  other 
times  our  castles  in  Spain  may  be  luxuri- 
ous edifices,  tricked  out  with  arabesques, 
gateways  and  splashing  .fountains  In  the 
milder  valleys  of  Andalusia.  There  it  is 
possible  to  live  over  again  the  days 
"when  you  were  a  princess  ip  old  Se- 
ville and  I  was  a  Moorish  slave."  Se- 
ville, Granada,  Cordova,  Castile.  Leon, 
Aragon,  Salamanca,  Saragossa,  Valla- 
dolid,  Fontarabia— the  verji  words  are 
notes  in  a  dream  symphony  of  romance! 
This  is  the  Spain  that  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted, however  many  the  travelers 
who  perambulate  it.  This  is  the  Spain 
whose  geography  I  would  have  taugU 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schooB; 
Promoters  of  vocational  (isn't  it,  too 
often,  vacational?)  education  will  insist 
that  it  is  not  pragmatic  or  practical;  let 
them  ponder  those  solemn  words  of  Gil- 
bert Murray,  "The  unwillingness  to 
wake  imaginative  effort  is  the  prime 
cause  of  almost  all  decay  of  art.  It  is 
the  caterer,  the  man  whose  business  It 
is  to  provide  enjoyment  with  the  very 
minimum  of  effort,  who  is  in  matters  of 
art  the  real  assassin."  .  ACADEMIC. 
»  Cambridge. 


A  Mean  Trick 

As  the  World  Wags  ; 

I  -was  greatly  interested  in  Maj.  Gist 
Blair's  disquisition  on  the  eagle  as  the 
emblem  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
do  not  hold  that  bird  in  high  esteem, 
for  1  read  in  college  that  Aphrodite, 
bathing'in  the  Acheloos,  was  .seen  by 
1  lermee,  who  tiecame"  enamored  Of  her. 
He  persuaded  an  eagle  to  carr/'  oft  her 
garments.  To  obtain  which  Aphrodite 
was  obliged  to  yield  herself  to  Hermes, 
r  am  aware  that  some  explain  this  story 
by  calling  Aphrodite  the  evening  aurora  ; 
the  Acheloos,  the  river  of  night; 
Hermes,  the  extreme  western  light,  or 
possibly  the  moon;  the  eagle,  the  bird 
of  night.  Nevertheless,  the  eagle  was 
implicated  in  a  "low-down"  ^rick. 

Beverly*:  GEO.  P.  BOLIVAR. 


THOUGHT  KOR<fJIK,DAY 
tie  who  sees  him  n»  n  slayer,  or  who  thinks 
of  him  as  slain,  both  understand  not;  'lie  slays 
not  nor  is  slain. 

He  is  never  horn  nor  ilies.  nor  tvill  lie,  having 
being,  evermore  '  cease  to  be:  unborn,  eternal, 
immemorial,  this  Ancient  is  not  slalu  when  the 
body  is  slain.      ,  JF 


A  Note  on  Billiards 

\s  the  World  Wags:  *• 

To  the  writer  of  "Billiards'  origin  is 
Hard  to  Trace.'     It  may  interest  you 
that  In  1873^1  played  on  a  5x10  billiard 
liable,  wood  hoi  torn,  and  balls  and  cups 
in   proportion*,    in    the   billiard   room  of 
the  Cluny  Monastery  in  Cluny,  France, 
land  that  truj  age.  of  the  table  was  un- 
known to  the  oldest  remaining  .monk, 
who  was  then   !>n  years  of  age.  rta 
(showed  anfl  played  the  shot  of  placing 


"Which" 

As  the  World  ^Vags: 

The  President's  "which.''  "History  of 
the  F.nglish  People."  Green  Rook  7,  c.  2, 
p.  57.    Opllicr,  N.  Y.      *•  !*3 

"What  James  was  as  stubbornly  re- 
solved on  was  the  restoration  of  Episco- 
pacy. He  wished  not  only  to  'bridle  but 
to  rule  the  church ;  and  it  •  was  only 
through  bishops  that  he  could  effectively 
rule  it.  The  old  tradition  of  the  Stuarts 
had  looked  to  the  prelates  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  and  James  saw  keen- 
ly that  the  new  force  which  had  over- 
thrown them  was  a  force  which  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  monarchy  itself. 
It  was  the  people  WHICH  in  its  rclifitous 
or  Its  political  guise  was  the  assailant 
of  both."  J  . 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  "which" 
means  in  the  last  sentence.  It  seems  to 
'Je  a  rather  elastic  word.  J.  I.  A. 

Boston. 

Why  not  write  the  sentence :  "The 
people  in  its  religious  or  ils  political 
guise  was  the  assailant  of  both"?  liven 
then  the  sentence  is  a  clumsy  one.  Read 
the  chapter  on  relatives,  that,  and  which, 
in  "The  King's  English,"  b,y  H.  W.  and 
F.*G.  Fowler,  and  you  wiil  be  still  more 
confused.  The  Fowlers  quote  sentences 
from  J.  R.  Green  as  shocking  examples; 
but  in  this  book  Green  shares  the  fate 
of  DeQuincey,  Thackeray,  Meredith, 
Burke,  Macaulay— in  fact,  nearly,  all  the 
lights  of  English  literature. — Ed. 
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Alarm  Clocks 

We  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Richard 
D.  Ware,  who  wrote  nobly  of  the  cock- 
pit, "Ironclads"  and  "Wheelers,"  to  the 
glorification  of  the  cock  in  Purchas's 
"Pilgrims"  ■ 

"Jn  the  beginning  of  the  night  God 
causeth  all  the  gates  of  heaven  to  be 
shut,  and  •  the  angels  stay  at  them  in 
silence,  and  sehdeth  evil  spirits  into  the 
world,  which  kurt  all  they  meet ;  but 
after*  midnight  they  are  commanded 
to  open  the  same.  This  command  and 
call  i,s  heard  of  the  Cocks,  and  therefore 
they  clap  their  wings  and  croW  to  awak- 
en men;  and  then  the  evil  spirits  lose 
their  power  of  hurting." 


ft 


.  .Barjwur  Hallit'ay 

 Will'am  Koran 

.tieorge  (J.  Mantel! 

 t'Vorjre  Kllison 

 Cliarles  flolly 

 Oavar  Khmv 

,  ...Thomas  Del  may 
..Alexander  Loftus 

 Ksine  Arnt 

•  Rae  Bowdln 


ball  in 


Ive  It  to  Jane"  at  the 
pMajestic  Owes  Much 
to  Miss  Bowdin 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — First  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Leave  It  to  Jane"  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  based  on 

ow-'hoef 6  3  r,mtJy-  "T,,e  C°"*Z* 
OW     book  and  lyrics  by  Guy  Bolton  and 

P.   G.   Wodenouse;   music   by  Jerome 

Ce4    o,1917'  b>lEUio«-  Comstock  & 
conduct^08  WeSt  ™  t!le 
OUie  Mitchell.... 
Matty  McGotvau.. 
Jimrey  Hopper... 
'Dldc  McAllister.., 
"Happr"  Jones. .. 
".Stub"  Talmadge 
"Silent"  Murphy. . 
Peter  Wltherapoon 
Bessie  Tanner. . . 
Tloru  Wiggins  

Flowarct  Talbot..   sV^I  "owc!ln 

lifram  Bolton...?  w,:m.^ °«f  H!tcher 

Sally  Cameron. ...   William  W.  Prima n. 

Hilly  Bolton..... 

Hon.  Klam  Hlelcs »V,  *  K<"* 
Harold  (Bud)  m^-l^aw^St^ 

as  the  play  la  performed  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  MajecUc  Theatrye/^stc3om,v 
the  humor  of  Miss  Bowdin.  the  pretty  ■ 

ta"ken  ^    Ker"'    a»d    the    >B  ' 

taken  by  young  undergraduates  in  any 
theatrical  representation  of  life  in  a 
western  college.  Mr.  Kern'a  tunes  have 
ong  oeen  familiar  as  dance  musk  and 
by  means  of  the  records.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  are  ver*  few  agreeable  sing- 
ers In  this  company  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Miss  Fletcher's,  no  pleasant 
voices:  It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
dancing  is  of  a  primitive  order. 

But  Miss  Bowdin  it  funny  iri  an  odd 
way.  funny  not  only  on  account  of  her 
make-up  and  the  lines  allotted  to  he- 
out  funny  by  reason  of  her  native 
humor  that  Italicizes  dialogue  and  situa- 
tions Her  eong.  "Cleopatterer,"  is 
amusing  in  itself;  her  interpretation  of 
i  ,  3,^r°n  beJrond  description.  In  the 
trio,  -3ir  Galahad,"  she  was  thrown  a„a 
kicked  about  the  stage  and  trampled  on 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience 

h.?t  JTe.  80.rJy  ior  her-  She  Reserves  a 
better  fate  than  this  sharing  In  tumultut 
ous  horseplay  That  this  clowning  e"- 
£  !v„f  au?lence  to  roaring  approval 
Is  explained  by  the  fact  noted  by  Bere- 
son.  Sully  and  other  analysts  of  laugh- 
ter, that  if  a  ,nan  falls  on  a  slippfry 
sidewalk  or  sits  on  his  stovepipe  hat 
or  chases  it,  or  runs  grotesquely  into 
guffaw  llfe>  b>-stan<Jers  at  once 

In  "Brown  at  Harvard,"  a  stunid  nlav 
The  excitement  was  a  boat  race  with 
attempted  trickery,  m  Mr.  Ade'a  com- 
edy and  in  this  musical  play  rich  in 

gameUwithnf  ^  mot,f  l»  a  ' i 
game  with  a  victory  won  through  the 

wiles  of  a  pettry  girl,  a  seductive  ''col- 
lege w  -low.-  no  wonder  that  t  [ 

don  critics  wondered  at  this  revelation 
°f  f1°rHne  Hfe  in  ti,e  American  coHe-e 
and  had  much  to  say  about  the  irnpos-  1 
sibihty  of  similar  occurrences  at  Ox  I 
ford    or   Cambridge.     They  took 


Jn  '  the  role  of  Us 
*Is  it  possible  th 
aged  u»v    if  she 


,   vv    ■  cj  THE  A  Til 

E.'ls.er  J  Performance  in  Boston 


I  1 


ily  and  no^VSS  Harvard     |*'uid  have  been  .tearing  TO  when  sup-ibv  Car!  Mason. 
played  ^U^™0n  the  grid-     porting  C.  W.  Couldooh  as  leading  lady 
KdYale;  lh4tin  flv  To  aw  Delilah  |  |T»U  somehow,  does  not  seem  crftdtbU 
—  easy  P1-./       it   ^  it  t  oiioii  lip  p 


1890  shc|  She  Loved. 

en  sup- 
Lig  lady. 


A.  rr.elod.rama  in  th 


tiron  were       «BfavSrite  college. 
J  tooting  lor  hei  favo  hero  Tha 

|    Mr.  Foxe  v.  as  a  n      Vlotcher  was 
■spell  caas  «|M    The  leading  con.; 
lausible.  lntcnigi'" 
dlars.  Mr.  Shaw. 


Becking?  .amu£u   ...  .   ™  ^  . ;  .,.  , 

'  «To»?uct^  Effie  Ellsler  in 

•  ^^ca^flemanaea  many  repet.-B  Acc.ording  to  the  stat 

e  audience  oem  d  llleoe3  and,   '     ^      her  Wrth.  she  must 

3  of  songs  and  con  til  f*™  K_lt  57  years  old.  »W» 


■-n.  Mr.  Sna£;  "aggressively  busy. 
.  play.  "Sewrs.    Crtmans.  j 

.blushing^""'--  adequate   in  I 

^elly    and  t„.  Messrs.  Delmar 

flietr  respective  part  .  ,  impereona 

Mr, 

Mr.  Arthur  Shepherd  of  the  X<  w  Eng- 
iand  Conservatory  of  Music  esteemed 
Boston  as  a  compos---:,  conductor, 
teacher,  is  now  band  waste*  of  the 
303d  field  artillery  regiment  in  Y ranee. 

a  letter  dated  Nov.  1S,  written  to 
.,Ir.  Carl  Engfel.  is  the  following  para- 
graph, which  we  now  print  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Eng.  I : 
'"If  you  could  only  have  seen  and  ex- 
perienced what  I  saw  and  experienced 
on  the  morning  of  the  1  tth.  £«J  if  only 
;T  had  the  power  to  describe  it.  We 
actually  heard  the  finish!  of  the  Great 
Waf!  We  received  the  great  news  early 
hi  the  morning  that  the  armistice  had 
been  signed,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock 
the  commanding  officer  sent  me  word 
to  have  the  band  In  readiness  to  play  at 
eleven.   The  guns  had  been  booming  all 
night  isome  ol  the  big  shells  whistling 
fover  our  heads  and  exploding  loss  than 
la  mile  away),  but  at  about  10:30  the  ar- 
tillery fire  became  terrific  and  made  a 
stead v  crescendo  (there  is  more  to  tell 
in  this  connection  later  on).    We  kept 
on-  eves  on  our  watches,  and  with  bated 
breath  waited  for  the  fateful  moment— 
surely  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the 
world's  Iristori.    Meanwhile  one  could 
but  speculate  wildb   as  to  how  many 
lives  were  being  spent  in  that  last  terrific 
and  triumphant  cannonade.    At  exacts 
eleven  o'clock  there  was  the  st  Ilness 
of  death!    Our  bugler  blew  Japs,  then 
•Reveille.'   Then  we  played  the  national 
hymns  of  America.  Italy.  Belgium,  Lng- 
;  land  and  France,  and  the  war  was  o\ei. 


A  Problem  in  Repartee 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  young  officer,  returning  recently 
from  a  southern  camp,  encountered  in 
the  crowded  train  a  civilian  who  got 
on  at  a  way-station  and,  finding  no  seat 
bestowed  himself  upon  the  arm  of  o.i- 
of  the  benches  and  proceeded  to  reveal 
himself  In  a  loud  voice  clearly  intended 
for  the  entire  car.  though  addressed  to 
an  acquaintance  in  the  seat  oeside  him 
"AM  for  me,"  he  said,  "I  am  damned 
sorry  the  war  is  over.  I  was  making  a, 
mighty  good  thing  out  of  it,  I  can  tell 
you.  and  If  it  had  gone  on  four  years 
more  there  would  have  been  no  ItieK. 
coming  from  me." 

A  lady  who  sat  a  few  seats  In  front  of 
him  turned  at  this,  regarded  lflm  indig- 
nantly for  an  instant,  then  rose  and. 
walking  ua  to  him,  slapp«d  him  reso- 
nantly first  upon  one  cheek  and  then 
upon  the  other.  , 

"The  first,"  said  she.  "is  for  my  boy 
Who  lies  dead  In  France;  the  other  is 
for  in v  boy  who  lies  whunded,  perhaps 
to  the" death,  in  the  hospital  where  I  am 

*  Then  she  returned  to  her  seat  and 
burst  Into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Just  what  the  man  did  is  not  at  pres- 
ent  known,   and.    pending  Information 
upon  this  point,  students  of  repartee  are 
|  solicited  to  provide  appropriate  rejoin- 
ders calculated  cither  to  bring  off  the 
1  o^f  nder  ar,  prosperously  as  possible  front 
ia  dlfficn'.t  situation  by  the  medium  of 
■beer  wit  or  to  adroitly  suggest  the  pos- 
session  by  him   of  some  unsuspected, 
quantity  of  common  humanity. 
I    What  did  the  beggar-do  or  say? 

Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX 


I  shall  be  glad  if  the  above  record  may !  ^^JUI". 
be  confirmed.  If  Etfie  was  G.  or  there-  M(JU>B(ll,ftv.t. 
abouts,  then  I  n»st  be  IS  or  "0  years  BIJl*;Worthf)i 
older  than  I  thought,  and  its  alarming,  i  Mis.  Jlalom-!- • 
older  man  R  ROBINSON     Maggie  Ma  on 

|  Chief  Ir.specu 

If  Mrs  Ellsler  was  95,  she  was  born  in  SUp  ghafer.  . 
"Hajel  Kirke"  was  produced  as  Blonde  Mabei 
"Ar Iror ."ill  •  at.  Providence  in  October    Officer  Finn. 
1ST.     The  play  entitled  "Hazel  Kirke",    "<  ■ 
'was  produced  at  the  Jladison   Square : 
Theatre.  New  YOrk.  Feb.  4,  im.  with 
tatement  re- 

more  surprising  is  the  Jhat  . « I  e » 
Nat  Goodwin  played  Shylock at  the 
i  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York,  m 
Ma  1901?  with  Masine  Elliott  playing 
Portia.  Effie  Ellsler  took  to  part  of 
Jessica  a  frolicsome  maiden  of  78.  Some- 
S  to  our  heart  tells  us  that  there  1, 
a  mistake  somewhere. — Ed. 

L\s  the  World  Wags:  r™«arv 
I   your  correspondents  A\ .  F.  Greaon 
•and  Francis  K.  Ball  think  that  in  Col. 
'Roosevelt's  sentence.  "I  merely  ask  that 
ijjyou  turn  this  over  to  whomsoever  has 
Charge  of  It,"  more  correctly  "should 
Jtake  charge  of  it"  words  after  "to" 
Kfform  a  clause  in  the  objective  after  that 
preposition.    Both  of  them  see  that  the 
subject  of  the  clause  should  be  In  the 
nominative,  and  that  the    Colonel  is 
'therefore    wrong    In  using  "whomso- 
ever"; but  they  both  think  he  would 
have  been  right  to  use  "whosoever  Mr 
Ball  offers  the  example,  "Give  the  book 
to  whoever  calls   for  It"   as  correct. 
The  fact  is  that  all  three  are  in  the 
wrong.    A  word  cannot  stand    n  two 
cases  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Ball's  ex- 
ample, "Give  the  book  to  whomever  or 
whomsoever  he  sends"  is  M 
cause  the  pronoun  would  be  ocec^ne 
"    aft»r  the  preposition  and  also  as  ob- 
ject of  its  clause.   But  his  other  exam- 
ples,  given   to   justify   the   use   of  a 
preposition  before  a  nominative  arc  not 
a  -alewotM  to  the  Colonel's  sentence.  In 
U^e  Colonel's,  the  object  is  a  pronoun 
the  following  words.  In 
sent 
oe 
g 

thai  are  in  view,  "whose  sendin 
■■whose  doing."    Or  say  "on  the  coat 
aet>r  of  the  person  doing"  or  on  scnoei 
of  the  person,"  In  neither  case  on  the 
i  person  merely  who  does  or  >«  sent  Th* 
8  Colonel  should  have  written  "to  the  one 
I  In  'charge  of  such  matters,    or    to  t.ie 
one  havinsr  charge  of  such  thinse.  or 
I  "to  the  person  who  should  take  charge 
§ot  it."      ROBERT  SFRAGTjE  HALL, 
t  Boston. 


. ,  Frederic  It  w  u' ™J  I 
.....losepn  f""-e*  ?il 
...Au'orcy  BQJv-orin 
..Ann  Mucpunill 
.Uvuliey   -*>r  e!» 
'.Blanche  t'rederKI 
',,  r Dorothy 

.  .  .Mark  Ket»t( 
"" '.Charles  Steven* 
' '  Mott"  Barr.icott 
'•••Andrew  Sexton 

Melodrama  of  the  K^hatjr|v«  • 


Ilcaley 


iealed  to  the  mass  °'  „  T-irrles  its  in- 
»For  the  Man  She  Loves  ^r;iefsrom  be- 
terest  with  increasing  strengur 
Sinning  to  end:  has  ^''X0,^ 
pense;  mystery  and  em»tion  ^ 
fices  and  trials  of  a  worn  an  fo r  hi 
she  loves  form  Us  bash,  Sh«Mt 
over  what  seem  to  b  »  «  ^ur3er  that 
odds.  There  is  a  ">'steJ^S0?  audiences 
baffles  the  detective  skill .of  »^  a(8J 

eomirstenesCand°laracters.  nomance 
of    the    Cwtle  Square    compai.s.  BH 


counters,  walls,  hanging  from) 

jfl  wax  figures.  Armies  of  women! 

them  on,  audible  statistics  deal-| 
iH^wtth  dimensions.    Panic  seized  me) 

and  I  was  about  to  flee,  when  a  sales- [ 
lady,  whose  name,  be  it  Mamie,  Sadie, 
Gladys  or  Tessie,  is  blessed  forevermore, ; 
threw  herself  between  me  and  the  exit, 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  toldk 
her  as  well  as  my  condition  would  allow  j 
me,  murmuring  something  about  thei 
things  advertised  at  the  absurdly  low 
prices.  These,  she  regretfully  informed 
me,  were  all  sold  out,  or  the  sizes  were 
too  small  or  too  large  and  the  colors 
entirely  unsuitable.  But  as  she  was  a 
kindly  creature  she  could  furnish  me 
with  just  what  I  wanted  for  a  little 
more  money,  which,  as  it  transpired, 
were  four  times  the  prices  advertised. 
Needless  to  say,  I  took  just  what  the 
lady  wished  me  to  take.  I  never  had  a 
chance  and  she  knew  it,  and  so  did  I. 

But  henceforth  when  the  wifely  ward- 1 
robe  needs  replenishing  she  will  go  about  | 
as  did  the  Lady  Godlva  in  the  olden; 
days  unless  she  does  the  shopping  her-j 


EXILE  IN  NEWTON, 


lities  oi ;  Billy  w  orj       — DonaW  ,s  1 
overdoing  them  while  Miss  M> 
admirably  sweet  and  ai  tisuca 
as^he  heroine    Excellent  bit  ^are 
tribute*  by  Mi.  Kent   M. ,„ 
I  Miss  Tlerney.  Mr.  Le  Due  iir.^ o 
anS  Mr-  Sweeney,  and  the  ^»  etones8 
1  Masson  is  evidenced  in  the  corny 
!  0tlfr»  Production.  s<lUare 
Next  week  s  p>ay  at        ^  p„hba«e 
win  be  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch."  an  osce l  ent  hoj f%   ™n  and 
should  draw  multitudes  oi 
grown-ups. 


"The   Private  Secretary1 
Pleases  Audience 


ithe  Colonel's,  the  object  is  a  pronou 
qualified  by  the  following  w°rd3- 
iMr.  Ball's.   "It  depends  on  who  sei 
Inlm'    and  "that  depends  on  who  do. 
ft"   it  is   the   "sending"   and  "doinf 


■  The  Private  Secretary."  Charles 
Hawtiey's  clever  farce,  was  presented 
by  the  Henry  Jewett  Players  at  the 
Coplev  Theatre  last  night.    Tho  cast:  . 

CMtemole  \-{ Vu^ttu! 

Harry  Maryland   r  ?•  c-iivo 

Unv  Robert  SpauWing. . . . . ..  -^i"  VVl'nifleld 

Mr.  Cattermole  «  00     J  Jim  Ualla» 

m^m-  ':::iestnvKss 

Mr.  Mamlatid,.  >"'-"       Phrll"  R«'P'' 

Edith  Marsland  K*  » 

pa  Webster  !  1 1 1 . iioiirt  Craske 

Brimful  of  ludicrous  situations  and 
brilliant  dialogue— the  sketch  amused 
the  audience  from  the  opening  lines 
through  to  the  end  of  the  play.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  England  and  the >  story 
Is  woven  around  the  Rev.  Robert 
Spauldins  or  E.  E.  Clive,  who  plays  the 
title  role-*he  private  secretary. 


The  Red  Ball 


Iiy  his  "Literature,  of  Europe."  parti 
/  ...       J . , . .  „    * p  n^n. I 

nr,  chs 


jhapter  vlil.,  liallam  says  of  Des- 
cartes tha:  he  fancied  "that  a  smaller 
body  is  incapable  of  communicating  mo- 
tion to  a  greater;  for  example,  that  t.-.e 
red  billiard  ball  cannot  put  the  white 
Into  motion."  Hallam  does  not  make  It 
clear  whether  this  example  is  suggested 
bv  himself  or  Descartes;  but  was  there 
ever  a  time  *  the  history  of  the  *an.e 
When  the  red  ball  was  less  than  the 
others?-*.       in  Notes  and  Queries. 


Vnole  brandy,  cinnamon,  beer, 
nlri».mu^  conies  but  once  u  jcar. 


Invincible  Ignorance 

As  the  World  Wags : 

j    I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  able  ex-j 
position  of  the  subject  of  commonwealth.! 
'.  Still  I  am  unconvinced  that  the  MasWrP- 
i  chusetts  lawyer  has  a  better  reason  than  I 
usage   for  his  deletion   of   the   words  j 
"state  of"  from  the  printed  form. 

In  the  civil  war  the  United  States 
demonstrated  that  a  component  state  is 
a  state  first  of  all.  and  anything  itF< 
I  pleases  afterwards.  As  a  per  se  entity, 
I  therefore,    Massachusetts    is    perhaps , 
•properly  the  commonwealth  of  Massa-  i 
I  chusetts  and  nothing  more,  but  in  the 
I  wider  significance  of  her  national  char-i 
acter  isn't  she  primarily,  and  especially] 
to  the  lawyers,  the  state  of  Massachu-, 
setts,  or,  to  reduce  it  to  absurdity,  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 

Such  Is  our  aversion  to  the  word| 
"state"  that  no  doubt  we  should  rename! 
the  State  House  the  Commonwealth, 
House  were  it  not  for  the  dread  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  rising  generation,1, 
which  mlfeht  come  to  regard  the  Com-, 
monwealth  House  as  being  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  Common, 
from  which  the  transition  to  Common 
House  would  be  easy  and  irreparable. 

The  secretary  of  state,  is  a  truly  hot  ri-; 
ble  example  of  the  state's  studied  avoid-' 
ance  of  the  word.  He  signs  himself,  if 
you  please,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 1 
wealth.   There  is  a  distinction  in  terms, 
a  nicetv  of  nomenclature  for  you.  Not 
'Secretary  of  State,  but  Secretary  of  the! 
Commonwealth.     Isn't  it  fat?     Could  | 
ianvthing  be  more  fatuous?     Can  you 
imagine  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
I  United  States,  even  Bryan,  subscribing 
himself  Secretary  of  the  United  States? 

Boston.  ,  ,^U^- 

Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania.  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  are  officially  styled  com- 
monwealths—Ed. 


Orphic  Harmony 
A«  the  World  Wage: 

When  the  good  time  comes  that,  jus- 
tice having  been  done,  mercy  may  allow 
i^for.d  memory  to  bring  the  light  of  other 
dayi"  around  us,  will  any  one  else're- 
K]l  the  cheerful  evenings  at  "The  Or- 
phcuf." ?  There,  under  the  lithograph  of 
I  his  hero,  labelled  "One  Flag,  One  Coun- 
try. Zwel  Lager,"  did  a  guest  pledge  a 
i  German  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  who 
[fouglit   "mit  Slget.''   as   he  filled  the 
Schwc/zerkaose's  hospitable  hole3  with 
the  "moutai'de  cliaphane,''  in  the  faani- 


mug 


Lager  Bier — and   all  twas 
THE  OLD  UN. 


Lffic  Ellsler's  Age 

As  the  \V-;rld  Wags: 

"NUT-LEV.  X.  J..  Dec.  V.' -Mrs.  Eu- 
thenia  Emma  Ellsler,  better  known  as 
Effie  Ellsler.  said  to  V,o  the  oldest  Eng- 
lish speaking  actress  in  the  world,  died 
tmtnv  at  th.-  nee  of  95.    .    .    .    She  was 


Gertrude  Huffman,  in  a  series  of 
dances  and  impersonations,  is  the  held- 
line  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
thi3  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
large  audience1  that  was  unmistakably 
p!ea.*ed. 

Miss  Hoffman's  offering  Included  three 
dances,  and  impressions  of  Ann  Pen- 
nington, Eddie  Foy.  Fannio  Brico  and 
Bessie   McCoy.    Her   concluding  num- 
ber,  "A   Trip  to  Coi.c-y    fsland."  if  a 
noisy  exposition  of/her  musical  versatil- 
ity.  The  act  is,  iavtohly  mounted,  •the- e 
is  an  augmented  «rchestra  and  tlieio— 
is  the  added  interest  of  witnessing  the.  ■  BtpcKlnp 
dancer  make  her  changes  in  an  illu-  ii  *< 
minated  closet  back  stage.   The  act  i«H 
one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  offered 
by  Miss  Hoffman.  Each  number  stands 
out  as  an  evidence  of  her  sincerity 
her  unflagging  Interest  In  her  woK< 

The  most  interesting  feature  of'hei 
performance  was  "The  Vision."  In  which 
the  dancer,  In  pneumonic  costume,  ex 
celled  In.  an  interpretative  sense.  She 
portrayed  the  for».bpd'"S  of  war;  tho 
turning  poiht  in  the  cnniiict  and  the  final 
victory. 

Mr.  ar*  Mrs.  .thnmie  Barry  opened 
the  seccd  week  o  '  '..'.eit  engagement  In 
a  new  sketch.  "The  Burglar,"  by  Mr. 
Barry.  His  burgh. r  is  as  interesting 
as-  his  rule  of  a  weolc  ago.  A  song  of 
unrequited  love  by  Mr.  Barry,  that  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  features  of  the 
performance,  is  a  pleasant  memory  in 
its  ridiculous,  though  pertinent,  orches 
tration. 

other  acts,  were  Olympta  Desvall  In 
a  horse  and  dog  act;  Daxrell  and  Ed- 
Iwards,     In     burlesque     and  dancing: 
^Beatrice  Herfoid,  in  a  monologue;  Billy- 
■  treason,  in*  songs  and  chatter;  Lillian" 
"■'\no  attd  Bery  Albeit.  In  a  laughable 
U  \h   of  schooldays,   introducing  tho 
.■CAnciea    and    high   spirits   of  Miss 
yCvNj.  Miller  and   Capman.  dancers, 
\  Van  Cellos,  in  ono  of  the  best 
0*  manipulation  seen  at' this, 
several  seasons 


A  Shopping  Husband 

As  the  World  Wags: 
.  .    It  has  been  my  custom  to  present  to 

■  my"  wife  each  Christmas  a  modest  piece 

■  of  jewelry,  but 'this  year  word  was 
1  hropght  to  me  by  an  intermediary  (my- 

daughter,  aged  10  years)  that  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  would  be M*ore  ^ 
come     l   then   requested   the  inlet  me 
&  to  investigate  the  condition  of  rte 
maternal  wardrobe  and  report  to  me. 
Tht  .eport  reached  me  very  P™«nPtly. 
suspiciously  so,  and  it  showed  a ^  de 
plorable  lack  of  most  necessary  though 
ff  mysterious  items.   The  mtermed  aiy  de 
oided  I  must  remedy  this  condition  and 
»  furnished  me  with   the  *M**b*± W 
Item,  a  camersole;  item,  a  petty  skirt  m 
s  it  petite?);  item,  one  or  more  robes 
£  do  nuit  (the  intermediary  calls  them 
^  nighties);  item,  a  bathrobe.  Preferably 
Lot  corduroy;  Hem,  bed  slippers;  item. 


|  of  certain  colors  and 
rtimensiom  A  formidable  list,  but  being 
very  rich  I  determined  that  the  ma- 
$k  te,^nal  and  wifely  wardfobe  should  be 
gome  pumpkins  this  year  and  I  would 
do  the  shopping  myself. 

T  first  consulted  the  advertisements  In 
the  papers  and  found  to  my  joy  that  all 
the  articles  above  mentioned  really  d  d 
exist  and  could  -be  bought  at  absurdly 
low  prices.    Cheered  and  of  great .  cour- 
6  age.  I  set  out  on  my  quest.   At  the  nrst 
1  store  I  entered  I  inquired  for  the  lingerie 
department.    Rather  that  Is  what  I  in- 
tended to  inquire  for.  but  nobody  paid 
'  any  attention  to  me.   Hordes  of  women, 
wild-eyed  and  feverishly  intent  on  some- 
thing,  bore   me  In  their  midst  and  I 
found  mvself  eventually  near  an  exit, 
for  which  I  darted  and  escaped,  dis- 
heveled and  very  warm.    Fear  began 
to  grip  me,  but  I  am  in  a  way  persist- 
ent, and  on  Tremont  street  I  came  to 
a  store  with  wliose  name  my  researches 
In  the  daily  papers  had  made  trie  fa- 
miliar    I  entered  none  too  brave  and 
tremblingly  asked  a  male  functionary  to 
direct  me  to  the  lingerie  department. 
He  did  not  believe  me  or  my  pronuncia- 
tion was  faulty,  for  I  had  to  repeat  my 
Inquiry  several  times.    Eventually  he 
haughtily  directed  me  to  the  third  floor. 
As  it  turned  out  he  was  wrong;  it  was 
the  fourth  floor  where  I  found  my  hunt- 


Wrong  Makes  Right 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wish  Brander  Neall  or  Glasshouse 
Grammaticus  or  some  of  these  other 
high-brows  who  seem  to  know  all  about 
the  English  language  would  explain  to 
an  ordinary  man  why  saying  the  wrong 
thing  often  enough  makes  it  all  right. 
They  make  me  think  of  that  old  gag  ! 
about  calling  a  horse's  tail  a  leg.  and 
then  how  many  legs  has  he?  When 
some   poor   simpleton  bites   ana  says 
"Five,"   vou  laugh  coarsely  and  say.  I 
"Only  four,  for  calling  a  thing  so  don  t  to 
make  it  so  "     That's  just  what  the  t 
Huns  think;  If  they  kill  enough  women 
and  children  and  steal  enough  private 
property,  why  then  that  sort  of  business 
will  get  to  be  the  regular  thing  after  a 
while  and  so  be  all  right.  And,  speaking  | 
of  tenses,  will  they  tell  me  one  more 
thing?    Some  persons  say  things  like, 
this,  "If  he  ever  told  you  all  he  knew.  I 
he'd  surprise  you."    It's  bad  enough  to 
use  the  present  for  the  futiye.  but  how- 
can  one  tell  what  a  man  means  if  he 
uses  the  past  tense  when  he  means  the 
future?                 ZARLEIOS  LAN  EL. 
Andoveft      


Archytai  the  rythngorosn  de  ne  B 
bo  th,  nnlTem.1  interval  of  tho  natmr ^of  thej 
nniTerso,  in  con.,q«encc  of  sowing  c°  I 
UuMj  in  the  productive  prtac * 
aawro,  and  their  depart,.*  Into ■  tort i°»J 
Others  .till  more  .nclent  define*  time  to  be  •« 
m  name  m.nlf.....  »  cert,  a  £^£3 
lect;  but  others  deflncl  It  to  he  Wl  | 
of  soul;  other,,  the  eetoral  recepta  le .of  th«  « 
porlods;  nnd  others,  orderlv  etnu.tatlons 
which   or.  lambllchns.  v,hn "J"°  » 

formation    I.    derived)    the    ^,h«^c  ^ 
comprehend..    Both  Arch) -t*.  also  .nd  An. 
totle  appear  to  have  admitted  tune  to  be 
continued  «nd  indivisible  flux  of  now.. 

An  Improving  Anecdote 
A  nobleman  of  Siena  named  P  clu.  « 
«as  thrice  wedded,  had  150  »»"  dr"B-J^ 
gltimate  and  Intimate    »ntl  «  ^ 
ciiRtomary  for  him  to  nave  j  tf> 
his  train  when  he  was  amoassa 
the  Doge  or  the  Emperor.  -5-1 


Mr.  Cunnintfhame  Gramham 

Has  Mr.  Cunninghams  Graham,  trav- 
eler and  writer  of  singularly  engrossing 

sketches  of  life  and  manners  In  South 
America.  Morocco.  Scotland  and  the  far 
east,  been  returned  to  Parliament?  He 
Blood  as  a  Labor  candidate.  When  ho 
represented  ono  of  the  Lanarkshire  di- 
visions from  1SS6  till  1892  his  constitu- 
ency was  composed  ChJefty  of  miners. 
Appearing  on  the  platform  to  haianguo 
tnem,  they  gasped  at  hie  dandiacal  ap- 
pearance. He  reassured  them  by  be- 
ginning: "Gentlemen.  I  shall  be  brief 
nut  tedious." 


Signs  and  Omens 

"In  the  month  of  August,  1909,"  writes 
la  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  "when  I  was  staying  at  Arn- 
hem,  Uie  ex-Kaiser  paid  a  visit  to  Count 
Bentinclc   at   Mlddachten   Castle.  The 

I  morning  was  very  hot,  hut  about  12:30 

I  great  black  clouds  swept  across  the  sky,  | 
and  just  as  the  Kaiser's  train  arrived  a 
terrific    thunderstorm    burst   over  the 

J  town,  deluging  the  thousands  of  onlook- 

I  ers. 

"Over  the  station  floated  the  Dutch 
land  German  flags;  a  flash  of  lightning 
I  struck  the  German  flagstaff  and  shivered 
lit  to  splinters,  the  Dutch  flag  remaining 
I  untouched.  One  wonders  if  the  ex-Kaiser 
I  recalled  the  bad  omen  when  he  returned 
I  to  Amerongen." 


say  If  asTwywit  I  believed  tne  ctmfiJ 

tion  of  the  girl  to  be,  "imagination  of  a 
disordered  mind."  I  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  in  detail  my  account  of 
manv  experiments  in  magnetic  force,  but 
will  state  that  for  the  Society  (in  Ixni- 
don)  of  Psychical  Phenomena  Z>  made 
experiments  for  the  late  Prof.  James 
and  20  of  his  friends,  which  by  all  were 
pronounced  most  remarkable.  The  ques- 
tion came  up,  "Can  you  influence  a  per- 
son at  a  distance?"  meaning  something 
beyond  a  few  feet.  My  answer  was, 
"Not  without  having  been  in  contact  at 
some  previous  time,  and  even  then  the 
subject  would  have  to  be  in  my  pres- 
ence." This  is  a  short  nnd  perhaps  very 
unsatisfactory  statement  on  which  to 
base  an  opinion,  but  it  will  open  the  way 
for  inquiry  and  further  information  if 
desired.  I  believe  the  trouble  Is  within 
the  girl  and  not  from  any  outside  in- 
fluence. DR.  W.  B.  CROCKETT. 
Boston. 


Now  that  eggs,  boiled  soft  or  hard  or 
I  in  a  middling  way,  are  found  only  on 
I  the  tables  of  Messrs.  Croesus  and  Hello- 
Igabalus-cggs  wholly  beyond  suspicion— 
I  we  recommend  as  a  Christmas  gift  to 
housekeepers  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Jona- 
I  than  Goddard  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Society  In  the  17t"h  century:  "ADlscourse 
upon  Eggs,  containing  ten  signs  where- 
by to  distinguish  new  eggs  from  those 
which  are  stale."  This  should  be  bound 
I  up  in  crushed  morocco  with  a  pamphlet 
Issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,-  which  de- 
clared that  while  eggs  should  "present 
I  an  attractive  external  appearance,  their 
j  actual  food  value  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  their  con- 
tents." 


Rockefeller  the  Mixer 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  in  an 
address  at  Atlantic  Ctly,  N.  J..  Dec.  6, 
referred  to  standpatters  who  say:  "With 
our  backs  to  the  wall  we  will  fight  it  out 
along  the  old  lines  or  go  down  with  the 
ship." 

As  a  modest  anonym  may  I  not  record 
the  fervent  hope  that  as  a  "mixer," 
John  D.  Jr.,  will  be  as  successful  with 
the  "classes"  and  the  "masses,"  as  he 
now  Is  with  his  metaphors.      B.  McK. 

Boston. 


/ 


Thought  for  the  Day 

THE  ONE  is  all  things,  and  yet  no  \ 
I  one  of  all.  For  the  principle  of  all  is  not 
all  things ;  but  THE  ONE  is  all,  because 
I  all  things  run  as  it  were  into  it,  or  rather 
I  do  not  as  yet  exist,  but  will  be. 


Roosevelt's  English 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Purist"   is   in   error  In  contending 
that   "whomsoever"    is  grammatically 
correct    in    Roosevelt's    sentence,  "I 
merely  ask  that  you  turn  this  over  to 
whomsoever  has  charge  of  it."  The 
compound  relative  pronouns,  "whoever" 
and   "whosoever."   in  constructions  of 
that  kind— In  which  they  each  serve  in 
the  double  capacity  of  the  simple  rel- 
ative pronoun  "who"  and  its  antecedent 
—each  take  the  case  appropriate  to  the 
clause  in  which   they    serve    in  that 
double  capacity,  and  hence  Roosevelt's 
"whomsoever,"  being  in  a    clause  in 
which  the  appropriate  case  is  the  nomi- 
native,  is  an  error  for  "whosoever." 
Here  is  a  grammatically  correct  exam- 
ple of  such   a  construction  from  the 
writings   of   David    Hume:  "Elizabeth 
proclaimed   that  she  would   have  the 
head  of  whoever  had  advised  it,"  In 
which   "whomever"    instead  of  "who- 
ever" would  have  been  incorrect.  Here 
is  a  grammatically  correct  example  of 
such  a  construction  from  the  writings 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith:  "The  soldiers  made 
proclamation  that  they  would  sell  the  j 
empire  to  whoever  would  purchase  it  at 
the  highest  price,"   in  which   "whom-  ! 
ever"  instead  of  "whoever"  would  have 
been  incorrect.    No  works  on  grammar 
sanction  §uch  construction  as  are  ex- 
emplified In  Roosevelt's  sentence. 
Brookline.  QUERIST. 

Mary 

A  London  Journalist  saying  that  Prin- 
cess Mary  will  find  many  of  her  own 
name  to  welcome  her  in.  France  states 
that  in  England  Mary  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  Christian  names,  male  or  fe- 
male. That  68  persons  out  of  every  1000 
tear  it,  "and  in  France  the  number  of 
Maries  is  very  much  higher,  the  name 
being  frequently  bestowed  on  boys  as 
well  as  girls  at  baptism."  . 


,     LE  CHEMIN  DOS  DAMES 
|  An  age  ago,  or  more,  or  less, 

When  grand  dames  li.nl  no  other  care 
Than  visiting,  in  stately  dress. 

With  beauty  patch  nnd  powdered  hair, 
Their  peers,  In  castles  grim  or  fair. 

(Ah:  how  their  palfreys  mince  and  prance) 
Their  knights  a  highway  did  prepare 
Yclept  the  "Ladies'  Koad"  of  France. 

Who  guessed  then  with  what  mortal  stress 

Along  this  road  in  deep  despair.  _ 
Men  of  their  blood  would  one  time  press 

.Mid  eannon's  roar,  and  star  shells'  flare. 
Mid  hellish  flame,  and  poisoned  air. 

To  cheek  a  mighty  foe's  advance. 
0  Itoad!  thou  dost  thy  name  forswear 

Yclept  the  "Ladles"  Koad''  of  France. 

The  curtain  falls  on  frielitfnlness 

To  rise  e'er  we  are  half-aware 
On  then  advancing  to  possess 

That  highway,  shattered,  broken,  hare. 
Where  seeming  faith  is  vision's  snare, 

And  trust  is  devil's  own  mischance. 

O  Koad  of  Traders,  'ware!  beware* 

Yclept  the  '  Ladies'  Road"  of  France. 

Envoy 

Soldiers  In  khaki,  forth  ye  face 
War  weary,  shorn  of  all  romance, 

Save  for  this  route  brave  spirits  daVe. 
Yclept  the  "Ladies'  Rood''  of  France. 

Frunklin,  N.  II.         ALICE  M.  SHEPARD. 


,  The  Claremont  Case 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  case  of  the  girl  Amy  Gill  of  Claret 
mont,  N,  H.,  seems  to  be  receiving  some 
notice,  at  least  by  the  press.  Different 
opinions  of  physicians  have  been  quoted, 
and  reports  would  lend  one  to  think  the 
case  one  of  great  mystery.  Many  such  ' 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
times  past  and,  for  a  lime,  held  a  place 
in  the  daily  news.  My  Object  in  writing 
this  article  is  to  give  actual  facts  as 
known  to  an  expert.  Do  I  think  the  girl  s 
In  the  present  case  is  being  influenced  bv 
some  absent  person?  No!  Not  by  any 
means,  unless  at  some  past  time,  and 
very  short  time  at  that,  she  has  been  in 
close  contact  with  a  most  powerful  mes- 
merist, and  then  there  would  have  to  be 
meetings  and  applications  of  such  power 
as_to  make  it  lasting.    I  would  h»v»  t~ 


A  Yankee  "Poor  Scholar" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  royal  road  to  learning  we  can  never 
have,  but  our  paternal  government  Is 
doing  much  to  make  the  way  easier  for 
the  poor  man's  son  who  aspires  to  reach 
the  higher  levels  of  scholarship. 

Every  country  ha*a  had  Us  "poor  schol- 
ars," poor  only  in  worldly  goods;  un- 
daunted souls  who  faced  an*  con- 
quered fearful  odds  In  their  quest  of 
knowledge.  William  Carleton,  the  Irish 
novelist,  has  given  us  the  story  of  the 
Irish  poor  scholar  of  the  olden  days. 
From  village  to  village  the  youth  wan- 
dered, a  welcome  guest  at  humble 
homes  where  he  requited  hospitality  by 
teaching  the  children  of  his  hosts.  In 
those  unhappy,  far-off  times  tho  "pre 
dominant  partner"  did  not  favor  popu 
lar  education  in  the  Old  Sod. 

What  of  the  American  poor  scholar? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  him?  The  pages 
of  our  history  glow  with  tales  of  his 
Indomitable  spirit  and  his  triumphs  are 
emblazoned  on  many  a  tablet  in  our 
national  hall -of  fame.  Cape  Cod  knows 
him  well.  Our  illustrious  chief  magis- 
trate, Gov.  McCall  (may  his  shadow 
never  grow  less)  learned  his  first  les- 
sons in  government  when  he  taught 
school  in  Dennis  and  boarded  with 
Capt.  Howes.  The  late  Frank  Black, 
Governor  of  New  York,  taught  in 
Provincetown.  And  who  among  us  can 
forget  that  "George  Fred"  was  once 
the  genial  autocrat  of  our  Brewster 
school?  You  should  hear.  Capt.  Jerry 
Wixon  tell  of  the  pleasant  hours  he 
spent  with  the  Brewster  pedagogue  who 
later  so  energetically  represented  our 
nation  at  the  Hellenic  court!  And 
there  were  others 

In  a  neglected  corner  of  our  ancient 
and  modest  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the 
road  I  recently  found  a  little  volume 
which  Interested  me  greatly.  It  is  en- 
titled, "Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  C. 
D.  Jefferds,  Pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Chester,  Vermont." 
(Printed  by  Allen  and  Farnham,  Cam- 
bridge, 1864.) 

In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  the  Rev.  I 
Mr.  Jefferds  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  I 
1828,  in  Maine,  "of  poor  but  respectable 
nts."    He  was.  undoubtedly  a  most  I 


ui.f  a  "fanTfful  minister. 
°    V-  t  Mnt  to  raWo  the  wretched  than 
,!L  j,(  was  also  ft  ooet,  and  per- 
haps'the  poetic  temperament  was  in  part 

accountable  for  his  life-long  Povertj. 
The  struggling  student  of  today  may  weU 
ponder  this  extract  from  the  good  man  s 
•journal."   It  is  dated  "Amherst  College, 

J  ■'!'  have18Just'boft  washing  my  stock- 
ings and  towel,  by  which  operation  1 
save  3  cents  apiece,  amounting  tajJllo 
15  cents.  1  saw  my'own  wood,  of  course 
and  would  saw  some  other  one  s  if  1 
could  get  a  good1  chance.  I  sleep  on  a 
Til  bed  of  my  own  make,  the  bedstead 
being  one  which  I  converted  from  a, 
single  to  a  double  one.  When ,  I  retire  I 
take  off  my  old  coat  (which  >™ 
away  once)  and  lay  it  on  the  flooi  for 
a  rug,  by  which  I  may  prevent-my  bare 
feet  from  coming  .to  the  cold ^ftoor.  My 
hand-brush  consists  of  a  w Ins.  two  of 
Ulch  my  kind  motl^r  put  InW  my  trunk 
ivlien  I  left  home.  But,  unfortunately,  i 
hive  lost  one,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  someone  has  purloined  It.  At lea*, 
someone  might  have  mistaken  for  on 
of  the  wings  of  imagination,  which  would 

^.U'ge  25.  in  this  manner,  getting 
my  lessons  from  day  to  day  and  looking 
forward  to  a  brighter  future,  when I 
shall  be  free  from  such  perplexities;  for 
I  never  expect  to  be  free  from  care,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  be.  till  death  shall  take  me 
to  the  mansions  of  rest.  I  owe  *-o 
besides  my  board  bill,  which  will  be  due 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  all  I  have 
to  depend  upon  is  my  aid  fiom  the 
Educational  'Society,  which  is  $20  per 

^eat/heart!  Green  be  the  turf  above 
him!  He  died  ere  his  prime,  leaving  a 
widow  and  three  little  children.  -Select 
Remains"  was  compiled  by  h.s  brother- 
in-law  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Miller,  and  an> 
profits' from  the  sales  of  the  book  were 
to  be  devoted  to  aiding  the  distressed 
widow  and  her  little  flock.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  was  the  best  seller  of  Us  year. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster.   

"Select  Remains"  of  my  departed 
worthy  prompts  the  question,  What  re- 
mains were  selected?  Liver  and  Sid- 
neys, or  brain  ar.d  lungs?— Ed. 

Prolific  Decapitation 

As  the  World  Wags: 
AMUSING 
MUSING 
USING 
SING 
1NG— a  termination. 
NG— Noeood! 
G-Cee! 

-BosWpn.  I'  «  8 
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7TH  SYMPHONY 


i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  7th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Ptabaud,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was* 
«s  follows:  D'Indy,  '  ■  Wallenstein" 
Trilogy  (after  Schiller):  Chopin,  Con- 
certo in  E  minor  for  piano:  Berlioz. 
(Overture  to  "Kii  g  Lear."  .Icsef  Hof- 
matm  was  the  pianist. 

DTndy's  Trilogy  has  been  ployed  in 
jPoston  only  at  the  concerts  of  Oct.  18.1 
J9.  ]!>07,  when  Dr.  Muck  introduced  the 
■work,  performed  in  Paris  and  New  i'oik 
long  ago  as  588S.    For  several  v-ears 
;Br.  Muck   favored   the  music  of  this 
French  composer,   but  when  he  read 
'one    day    some    bitter   suHements  ofl 
tf'indy    about    the    Germa  nidation  oft 
musical  America  his  heart  was  hard-j 
*ned   and  even   the  name  of  Vincent 
;d'Iiidy  was  obnoxious  to  his  ear.  Thus 
•was  the   audience   of   the  Symphony 
concerts  wronged. 

The  Trilogy  should  have  been  heard 
again  before  yesterday.  It  was  evi- 
dently composed  when  d'Indy  was  in- 
fluenced toy  Wagner;  for  instance,  the 
epenlng  of  the  third  section,  "Wallen- 
•tein's  Death,"  takes  one  back  to  the 

•  Ring,"  but  the  influence  did  not  de- 
stroy d'Indy's  individuality,  for  the  j 
nobler  and  the  more  beautiful  pages  of 
tho  Trilogy  are  by  him  and  by  him 
alone.  The  first  movement,  "Wallen- 
etein's*  Camp."   is  descriptive,  brilliant 

•  nd  highly  original.  The  sermon  of  the 
I  Capuchin,  preached  by  the  bassoons,  is 

humorously  conceived.     The  thematic 
I  material  is  used  in  masterly  manner; 
I  the  Instrumentation  is  varied  skilfully;  ' 
j  t2ie  mass  of  Instruments— the  composer) 
j  L'alle  for  eight  harps— there  were  four 
'-  on  the  stage— is  not  employed  merely  . 
to  swell  volume  of  sound;  they  are  used 
alternately  and  in  chorus  for  particular! 
■  jand    expressive    effects.     The  second 
movement,  "Max  and  Thekla,"  Is  elo- 
quent, love  music  that  is  not  merely 
sensuous,   with  striking  hints  at  the 
'  tragedy  of  their  lives.   Note  the  beauti- ' 
ful  manner  In  which  the  typical  theme  f 
»f  Thekla  Is  turned   into  the  famous  ; 
Jament  over  Max,  "I've  lived  and  loved."  ! 
PThe  third  section  does  not  rise  in  elo- 
quence to  the  height  of  those  preceding, 
but  it  is  interesting,  and  not  only  by  the 
rmnloyment  of  the  introductory,  and 
final  chords  that  are,  unconsciously  no 
Boubt,  more  or  less  reminiscent. 

This  Trilogy  occupied  d'Indy  for  seven 
»r  eight  years,  yet  we  find  it  more  spon- 
taneous in  certain  ways  than  his  latest 
Y-orks — works  characterized  by  purity  or 


thought  and   purpose,   ruperb  In  woWk- 

Tnamihlp,  but  of  a  peculiar  austerity  and 
Bloofnesa  that  make  them  unsympathetic 
,  to  the  general  pub'ic.  If  ever  a  composer' 
i  vrote  for  musicians  of  highest  alms,  I 
I  that  man  Is  the  d'Indy  of  the  latter! 
I  J'*ara 

Tn   the   Trilogy  there   Is   a  melodic 
warmth   that  1h  missed   in    the  later 
5  I  works;  there  is  an  outpouring  of  musical 
thought  unchecked  by  rigid  adherence 

I  I  to  the  cyclic  form  nn  which  the  com- 
poser now  lnslsta 
Mr.  Rabaud  gave  a  dramatic  reading 
»  j  t»f  the  Trilogy:  a  reeding  fine  in  feeling, 
j  eloquent  in  expression.    The  orchestra 
responded  to  hit  every  wish.    And  in 
Bis  interpretation  of  the  "King  Lear" 
overture  Mr.  Rabaud  was  in  full  sympa- 
thy with  the  wild  and  too  often  bom- 
bastio  romanticism  of  Berlioz.    In  1918 
I      this  overture  seems  old-fashioned,  one 
j      of  the  least  significant  of  the  composer's 
overtures;  but  think  how  new,  daring. 
/     revolutionary  it  must  have  sounded  to 
(the  Parisians  of  the  early  Thirties!  As 
]Mr.  Rabaud  read  the  opening  phrase  of 
the  lower  strings,  it  was  commanding, 
arousing  anticipation.  For  once  the  main 
j  body  of  the  overture  was  attacked  as 
IBerlioz  wished  it,  "in  an  agitated  and 
Idesperate  manner." 

Mr.  Hofmann  gave  a  remarkably  clear, 
pearly,  polished,  unemotional  perform- 
tance  of  Chopin's  concerto,  for  which  he 
Iwaa  loudly  applauded. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
)The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
I  is  as  follows  :    Schumann,  Symphony  in 
1 1)  minor.  No.  4  :  RaJbeau,  "The  Nocturnal 
Procession"    (after   Lenau's  "Faust"); 
Salnt-Saens,  Concerto  in  G  minor  for 
piano      (Mlscha      Levltzkl,      pianist)  ; 
Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No.  3. 


Some  days  ago  Mr.  L.  R.  Robinson 
asked  whether  Mrs.  Euthenia  Emma 
Ellsler,  ^'better  known  as  Effie  Ellsler," 
who  died  on  Dec.  12,  at  the  age  of  95, 
and  was  "best  known  in  the  role  of 
Hazel  Kirke"— so  the  newspaper  stated 
—could  possibly  have  been  the  Effie 
Ellsler  he  saw  with  Couldock  in  the 
once  popular  play?  We  remarked  In 
answer  that  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where. Gentle,  also  rude,  readers  now 
g,?ve  full  explanation. 

Ellsleriana 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  some  confusion  here  between 
mother  and  daughter.  The  Euthenia . 
Emma  Ellsler  who  died  recently  at  the 
ripe  age  of  95  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  John  A.  Ellsler,  a  veteran  manager 
and  actor  who  flourished  within  my 
personal  knowledge  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
among  other  cities  in  that  neighborhood, 
about  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  The 
"Effie"  Ellsler  who  is  pleasantly  re- 
membered in  connection  with  "Hazel 
Kirke"  is  their  daughter.  With  these 
useful  facts  well  in  mind  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Robinson  will 
disappear. 

I  went  to  school  with  the  latter  lady  at 
the  St.  Clair  street  grammar  school  in 
Cleveland  during  the  period  covered  by , 
the  war.  Her  theatrical  debut  was 
made,  as  I  remember  it,  while  she  was 
still  a  pupil  at  that  school.  I  well  re- 
member being  taken  as  a  child  to  the  old 
Academy  of  Music  on  Bank  street,  which 
her  father  then  managed,  to  see  her  as 
a  fairy,  a  minor  character  in  the  play 
of  "Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp." 
The  manner  of  her  appearance  is  still 
vividly  clear  in  my  memory.  A  big  star 
(with  golden  points  miraculously  opened 
'  at  the  bidding  of  some  character  or 
other  in  the  play  upon  the  back  drop, 
the  points  spreading  outward  as  the 
opening  enlarged  itself,  and  in  the  pre- 
cise centre  sat  our  schoolmate,  Effie,  In 
white  muslin  with  a  wand  tn  her  hand— a 
lyision  of  beauty  and  mystery.  She  may 
pave  said  a  line  or  two  at  this  crisis; 
that  I  do  not  recall,  but  the  picture  that 
she  presented  us  unfaded. 

Rachel  Noah  (Mrs.  France),  later  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Theatre  company 
and  now  an  instructor  in  Leland  Pow- 
ers's  school  in  this  city,  was  a  member  of 
EUsler's  company,  and  a  little  later  the 
late  James  Lewis,  long  tho  comedian  of 
Augustin  Daly's  company.  Clara  Mon  ls 
made  her  debut  at  this  house  under 
EUsler's  management  as  an  "extra  girl,"  j 
coming  first  into  conspicuous  notice  oy 
dint  of  a  really  remarkable  performance  | 
iof  the  boy,  Josephs,  in  a  dramatization 
of  Charles  Reade's  "It  Is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend."  a  little  later  it  was  my 
privilege  to  carry  the  champagne  basket 
Ithat  contained  some  of  her  wardrobe  for 
the  evening  over  from  the  United  States 
Hotel,  where  we  both  lived,  to  the  thea- 
jtre,  in  the  character  of  a  juvenile 
adorer.  f.  E.  C. 

i  Boston. 


|As  the  World  Wags: 

j  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  If  par- 
ents persist  in  naming  their  children  in 
honor  of  themselves,  they  must  expect 

Jto  create  post-mortem  trouble.  The  Eu- 
phemia  Ellsler  who  has  just  died  "at  the 
.:ge  of  95"  Is  the  mother  of  the  Effie 
Ellsler  of  "Hazel  Kirke"  fame,  and  was 
herself  an  actress  of  more  or  less  dls- 

I  function  from  childhood  onward. 

j    Roston.  EDWIN  F.  EDGETT. 
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[As  the.  World  Wag's: 
j   The  deceased  Effie  Ellsler  "Vas  the 
[mother  of  the  one  of  the  same  name. 
(The  younger  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
I  and  made  her  first  professional  appear- 
ances at  her  father's  theatre  (the  Euclid 
I  Avenue  Opera  House  in  Cleveland)  la 
[children's  roles.    Later  she  appeared  in 
lAugustin  Daly's  "Under  the  Gas  Light" 
and  then  went  to  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  and  later  to  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York.   She  was  the  origi- 
nal Hazel  Klrke  in  ihe  play  of  that 
name   and   also    the   original    in  the 
-arts  of  Priscilla  in  "Storm  Beaten," 
sra    Warden    in    "The  Governess" 
d  In  the  title  role  of  Robert  Dro- 
efs  drama  "Doris."   She  retired  some 
ears  ago,  married  Frank  Weston  and 
-sides  at  Nutley,  N.  J.  Her  father  was 
ohn  A.  Hllsler,  who  died  16  years  ago. 
he  mother,  who  recently  deceased,  was 
"so  an  aotress  but  never  acquired  the 
of  her  talented  daughter. 

THOMAS  F.  REDDT. 
Boston. 


the  World  Wags: 
The  Effie  Ellsler  spoken  of  In  this 
morning's  column  must  be  the  mother 
the  girl  who  played  Ha-zel  Kirke.  In 
ara  Morris's  delightful  book,  "Life  on 
the  Stage,"  she  gives  a  very  graphlo 
picture  of  "their"  family  theatre  in 
Cleveland.  She  says  "it  was  at  least 
an  ideal  place  in  which  a  young  girl 
could  begin  her  professional  life.  The- 
manager,  Mr.  John  A.  Ellsler,  was  an 
excellent  character  actor,  as  well  as  a 
first  old  man.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Effie 
Ellsler,  was  his  leading  woman;  hi3 
daughter  Effie,  though  not  out  of  school 
it  that  time,  acted  whenever  there  was 
a  very  good  part  that  suited  her."  This 
must  have  been  in  the  early  sixties. 
Further  on  in  the  book  she  speaks  of 
E  L.  Davenport,  who  was  playing 
Othello  in  this  family  theatre,  express 
Ing  his  surprise  in  very  unmistakable 
terms  at  Mrs.  Ellsler's  playing  Desde- 
mona  while  Clara  Morris  was  cast  for 
Emilia.  She  says:  "Perhaps  his  dis 
satisfaction  may  be  better  understood  if 
I  mention  that  a  young  man  23  years 
old,  who  took  tickets  at  tho  dress  circle 
door,  called  Mrs.  Ellsler  mother,  and 
that  middle-aged  prosperity  expressed 
itself  In  a  startling  number  of  inches 
about  the  waist  of  her  short  little  body 
[  find  from  a  Herald  clipping  which  I 
have  that  John  Ellsler  died  *in  New 
York,  Aug.  21.  1903;  that  he  was  born 
In  Philadelphia,  Sept.  26,  1822,  and  that 
his  widow,  two  daughters,  Effie  and 
Annie  May.  and  two  sons  survived  him 
Undoubtedly  the  Mrs.  Effie  Ellsler 
lately  deceased  was  the  wife  of  John 
Ellsler  and  mother  of  the  Effie  who 
made  the  character  of  Hazel  Kirke  in 
Steele  MacKaye's  play. 
Boston.  TEMPERANCE  BODFISH. 
We  are  indebted'  for  similar  informa- 
tion to  "A  Friend,"  Cambridge. 


I'entrijiet.'T  . 

Under  democracy  there  i 
Ing  to  M     Mason.^a  fa!rl> 
mualcsl  public  *vich  enio'tio 
point  v>f  vi-Mv.  "but  a  d; 
well-me-  .ling   but  erufle 
two  minorities,  om  cultiva 
frivolous;  all  three,   but  < 
two  extremes,  held  aparl 
differences  of  feeling."  M 
plores  the  immense  popular 
"program  idea";  symphonic 
with  motives  labelled  "love 
"death,"  and  so  on  :  music  with  a  story. 
He  Is  also  disturbed  by  the  impression- 
ism of  Debuses  music,  which  has  an 
effect  on  "childlike  audiences,  indisposed 
to  active  menial  effort  and  all  for  taking 
music   passiveh    like    a   kind   of  tonal 
Turkish  bath.'     Yet  later  in  this  book 
'  he  admits  that  Debussy  has  exercised 
I  "one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  influences 
against  vulgarity  of  the  bumptious  type; 
that  he  is  "a  true  child  of  lus  time  in 
'  his  quest  of  the  sensuous,  and  a  true 
child  of  his  country  in  the  subtlety  with 
which  he  pursues  ft."  "His  Gaiye  taste." 
Bays  Mr    Mason,  "saves  him  from  the  ■ 
coarseness  of  so  much  of  the  contem-  I 
Mporary  Teutonic  art  :  and  while  his  aim  It 
is  no  more  spiritual  than  that  of  the  U 
Germans,  he  prefers  innuendo,  imphca-  g 
tion.  and  understatement  to  the  gross  | 
exaggeration  of  Strauss,  the  vehemence 
in  platitude  of  Mahler  and  the  plodding 
llteralness  of  Rcgcr."    Truly  a  concise 
and  admirable  i  haracterizatiori  ot  these 
three  composers!    And  even  Mr.  Mason 
.  admits  that  the  charm  of  Debussy  is 
I  enough  to  justify  his  popularity. 

Mr.  Mason  on  n«se  ^  quotes  Theo-  j 
1  dore  Thomas  as  saying  to  someone  who 
!  said  that  people  did  not  like  Wagner: 
•  "Then  we  must  play  him  until  they  do 
1  That  speech  has  been  usually  attnb- 
J  uted  to  Carl  Bergmann. 

Jn  Mr.  Mason's  opinion  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  truly  creative  activity  today  are 
found  in  three  composers:  Rachmani- 
noff, Elgar  and  fl'Indy.  "Each  of  these 
men  reaches  back  roots  to  the  primal 
sources  of  musical  life-Bach  and  Beet- 
hoven: Rachmaninoff  through  Tschai- 
kowskv,  tho '  eclectic  Elgar  through 
Mendeissohn,  Brahms,  Wagner  and 
others,  and  d'Indy  through  Wagner 
and  Franck.  The  Frenchman  has  per- 
haps, and  his  characteristic  lucidity 
and  logic,  something  the  advantage  of 
the  more  sensuous  Slav  and  the  more 
convention-beset,  Anglo-Saxon.  Rach- 
maninoff, for  alPhis  warmth,  does  not 
always  escape  the  vulgarity  of  Tscnal- 


I  than  a  broad  eclecticism.  "» 

e  is  miscellaneous,  his  rtyle  w 
stinctlon,  his  art  as  a  whole  lacks 
dualitv     This   featurelessnass  is 
piual  defect  of  American  compo- 
the  present  generation  per- 


advantage 


h 


lleve  is  not  alioweu  ... 
The   bandsmen  take 
and  ^tud-  hard.   It  would  seem  pecL 
to  anv  visitor  who  happened  to 
Jhese  -instruments  going  at  dhco  ^  . 
^>"aHi(U,alePlarnga.v^^ 


j  etc. 


old  ways  with  new  ones  morg  pr0g,.ess  th 
:an  for  the  present  only     side   tno  wan,,. 


Not  Effie 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  not  Effie  Ellsler's  name  have  been 
confounded  with  that  of  Fannie  Ellsler, 
who  if  living  would  be  about  95  at  the 
present  time?  I  think  Fannie  was  a 
celebrated  danseuse.  E.  H. 

Boston. 

Fanny— not  Fannie— Ellsler  was  born 
on  Jan.  23,  1810.  She  died  in  Vienna 
Nov.  27,  1884.  Yes,  she  was  a  dancer, 
and  she  danced  in  Boston  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  beholders. — Ed. 


"Contemporary  Composers,"  by  Dain,'.l 
Gregory  M-ason.  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.  The  c-saj  * 
were  previously  published  in  the  Musical 
Quarterly,  the  Outlook  and  the  New 
Music  Review.  Mr.  Mason  writes  about 
Richard  Strauss.  Elgar,  Debussy,  d'Indy.  | 
The  introductory  essay  treats  of  democ- 
racy and  music.  In  the  final  chapter 
music  In  America  is  discussed. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Mason  remarks  that 


SkoWsky,  and  Elgar  cannot  always*  for 
4*1  get  the  formulae  of  oratorio.    But  in 
?l  d'Indy,  with  his  Untrammelled  experi- 
JJ  mental  attitude  toward  all  modern  pos- 
;Zh  sibllities,   we   have  an  influence  des- 
I  tined  steadily  to  grow    and  already 
-f  clearly  suggesting  an  epoch  combinln 
ESS  the  best  of  the 

at  which  we  can 
p5*f  -v'uess." 

The  studies  of  Strauss,  Edgar  —  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  El  scar  ?  — Debussy 
and  d'Indy  are  thoughtful  and  elabo- 
.  '  rate.     Mr.   Mason  has   strong  convlc- 
■  lions  and  he  expresses  them  forcibly. 
The  reader  feels  the  sincerity  and  high 
purpose  of  the  writer  even  when  he 
cannot  at  all  agree  with  him.  There 
arc  pages  in  these  studies,  Illustrated 
by  musical  notation,  that  are  of  inter- 
I  est  chieflv  to  musicians;  but  there  are 
,  many  other  pages  that  will  lead  the 
general    reader,    "fond   of   music,"  to 
think,   to  question   himself  concerning 
I  his   own   likes    and    dislikes,  whether 
they  rest  on  any  substantial  founda- 
tion.   Without  any  desire  to  be  start- 
"  ling,  without  affection  for  paradox,  Mr. 
Mason  is  often  happy  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  arguments,  conclusions. 
-yi  "Strauss    has    administered    his  tonic 
1  |    shock  to  us,  immersed  as  we  were  In 
the   langours   of  the   Wagnerian  bou- 
doir."   "Do  we  really  care  very  much 
about  supermen  and  'convalescents'  and 
the  rival   claims   of  Christianity  and 
neo-paganism  when  we  are  listening  to 
•Also  Sprach  Zarathustra' ?"  ...  As 
for  'Ein  Heldenleben,'  what  an  unmiti- 
gated bore  are  those  everlasting  Ad- 
versaries'."   How  finely  he  appreciates 
'Till  EulensplegeV'l    "it  combines  the 
Observation  of  a  swift  with  the  sympa- 
thetic imagination  of  a  Thackeray.  Be- 
■jxeath  its  turbulent  surface  of  fun  is  a 
Ijaeep  sense  of  pathos,  of  the  fragmen- 
Bfrlhesa  and  fleetingness  of  Till  for  all 


arts 


m  music  has  taken  the  place  of 
macv  in  the  art  of  tones  that  mag,,-  I   tartness  an 

llustration  occupies  among  graphic  Rfs  pranks:  so  that  to  the  sensitive  it 
AW  musician  endeavoring  to  ex-      way   easily    bring    tears    as    well  as 

1    sTniiles.     Above  all.  it  has  that  lar 
iiess  of  vision,  rarest  «f  artistic  quall- 
which   not  only   penetrates  from 


press  emotion  through  beauty  is  a  com- 
monplace person.  "The  'persons  of  parts' 
ire  those  who  give  U  (music)  the  quaint 
color  of  folksongs,  like  Mr.  Percy 
Grainger;  or  who  make  of  it  an  agree- 
Able  aceessoi  >  of  dance  or  stage-pictures 
like  Ravel  and  Stra  w  hisky,  or  of  colored 
Hhts  and  perfumes,  like  Scriabin;  or 
Who  spin  it  into  mathematical  formulae  J 
as  a  spider  spins  a  web,  like  Reger;  orl 
who  use  II  as  a  vehicle  for  a  priori 
Intellectual  theories,  like  Schoenberg;  orl 
as  noise  for  a  nerve  stimulant,  like  Mr. 
Leo  Ornstein."  This  is  an  amusing  de- 
scription, but  has  nut  Rave!  written 
charming  and  emotional  music  that  may 
he  called  absolute,  as  his  string  quartet, 
his  piano  trio  and  two  orchestral  pieces? 
•Mr.  Mason  does  not  consider  their  work 
16 thlsvolume,  because  lie  thinks  that  the 
not  arrived  for  a  final  critical 
of  their?'  music.  "Meanwhile 
n:  their  centrifugal  tendencies,  I 
a.  real  menace  to  the  best  in- 


appearance  to  feeling,  but  grasps  feei- 
ng in  all  its  relations,  presents  a  unt- 
ied p!cture  of  life  and  purges  the  emo- 
tions as  the  Creek  tragedy  aimed  to  do. 
All  Is  suffused  in  beauty." 

The  studies  of  Klgar  and  d'Indy  are 
largely  panegyrical.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  Mr.  Mason  quotes  d'Indy's  de- 
scription of  the  Italian  fioriture  as  "that 
art  which  consists  In  making  heard  the 
greatest  number  of  useless  notes  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time." 

The  chapter  "Music  in  America"  will 
not  please  the  wild-eyed  Chauvinists  whojyj 
are  always  screaming  that  music  by  anK 
American  should  b".  heard  in  our  concerts 
halls,  no  matter  how-  bad  it  is,  simply  1 
because  it  is  a  "work"  of  an  "Amur-r-  1 
rican"  composer.    His  discussion  of  Mr. 
Moderwell's  passion  for  rag-time  is  de- 
lightful. 

••The  true  difficulty  of  the  American 
composer's  position  is  to  be  found,  not 


low  degree   r— 

self  as  one  of  the  notable  "exceptions 

,    The  capitalistic-industrial  system  is 

!  inimical  to  creative  work  in  tWa  COWJ- 
try.  "but  in  a  plutocratic  civilization 
like  ours  the  more  subtle  forces  of  pub- 
lic opinion  are  perhaps  even  more  _fatal 

'to  it.  because  more  pervasive  and  in- 
tangible" the  composer  is  regarded  by 
those  "who  recognize  no  measure  ot 
achievement  but  income"  as  some- 
thing worse  than  an  interesting  eccen- 
tric or  even  a  harmless  crank;  he  is 
something  of  a  sybarite  and  a  skulker. 

'he  is  one  who  'doesn't  play  the  game. 

I.  If  he  wishes  to  be  approved  of 

'iet  him  do  something  >  useful— that  is, 

J  something  that  pays." 

\    A  book  that  read  carefully  and  in-  £ 

tellfgeh'tly  will   amply  repay    the  time 
spent  in  reading. 

Band,  Bandmaster  and  Choir 
in  State  Prison,  Charlestown 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Many  people  are  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
institutions  have  no  other  talents  than 
the  one  of  purloining  society's  valuables, 
he  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  acquaint 
ou  with  the  interest  taken  by  inmates 
f  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  in 
uslc. 

At  this  prison  in  Charlestown  an  cdu- 
ational  system  is  in  vogue  wliich  com- 
rises  a  number  of  different  studies. 
,Iuslc  is  taught  as  part  of  this  educa, 
.ional  system.  If  an  inmate  can  play  a 
musical  instrument  or  is  musically  in- 
clined, he  makes  the  fact  known  to  the 
warden  or  deputy  warden,  who  In  turn 
passes  bim  over  to  the  bandmaster.  The 
applicant  is  given  an  instrument  and 
certain  hours  are  allotted  him  for  study. 
A  teacher  is  appointed  to  instruct  him. 
who  gives  three  lessons  a  week.  The 
pupil  has  also  two  hours  each  evening 
to  study  and  practise  by  himself,  with- 
out the  annoyance  of  other  instruments. 

When  a  pupil  is  far  enough  advanced, 
he  Is  placed  In  the  baud.  It  is  surprising- 
to  see  the  progress  made  by  these  men 
in  six  months.  Here  the  student  has 
plenty  of  time  to  study  and  practise, 
which,  of  course,  enables  him  to  make 
an  one  would  make  out- 
Here  the  student  is 
locked  in  his  cell,  or  room,  as  it  Is  called. 
He  has  no  business  or  family  troubles  or 
anything  else  to  bother  him,  so  he  is  free 
to  indulge  in  such  study  as  he  thinks 
best. 

At  present  this  institution  has  a  con- 
cert band  of  30  pieces.  This  band  han- 
dles all  grades  of  music  very  effectively. 
The  best  standard  and  "up-to-date"  se- 
lections are  played,  overtures  as  "Poet 
and  Peasant."  "Martha,"  music  from  "II 
Trovatore,"  Sousa's  marches,  etc.,  are 
rendered  very'  nicely  by  this  band.  It  Is 
rather  hard  to  keep  the  band  up  to  the 
standard,  as  many  of  the  players  become 
in  turn  eligible  for  release. 

The  bandmaster  is  a  life-term  prisoner 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  organ- 
ization and  instructing  of  bands.  He  has 
written  many  inspiring  articles  for  mu- 
sical journals.  He  believes  in  giving 
every  man  a  chance,  therefore  all  who 
wish  are  given  a  chance  to  ream  some 
musical  instrument.  At  present  the  band- 
master has  made  it  his  business  to  se- 
cure all  the  Hfer6  and  long-term  men 
that  he  could  find  who  were  musically 
Inclined.  Formerly  the  bandsmen  were 
mostly  short-term  men,  while  the  long- 
timers  did  not  seem  to  take  any  interest 
In  music.  Our  bandmaster  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  long-term  men  in- 
terested, and  it  is  probable  that  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  band  will  be  had  In  the 
future. 

On  Sundays,  two  religious  services  are 
held  in  the  chapel  In'  the  morning.  The 
band  plays  at  both  of  them  while  the 
men  are  marching  in  and  out.  After  all 
the  men  are  seated  an  overture  is  played 
just  before  the  service  begins.  The  band 
furnishes  the  music  at  all  the  concerts 
and  entertainments.  It  has  four  rehear- 
sals a  week,  two  hours  being  allowed  for 
each  rehearsal.  On  Sunday  afternoons 
a  Christian  Science  service  is  hald  in  the 
chapel.  At  this  service  an  orchestra  of 
eight  pieces,  composed  of  three  white 
men  and  five  colored  men  furnish  very 
good  music. 

Eight  nationalities  are  represented  In 
the  band:  10  Italians.  2  Yankees,  4  Irish 
S  Lithuanians,  1  Armenian,  1  Hebrew, 
colored  men  and  2  Frenchmen.  The 
bandsmen  are  ■  placed  In  a  cell-block 
separated  from  the  main  building,  at 
one  end  of  the  yard.  This  cell-block  is 
a  two-story  building  nicknamed  Cherry 
Hill  because  of  the  similarity  of  con- 
struction to  the  penitentiary  at  Cherry 
HIH  Pa.  It  contains  60  cells,  those  on 
the  'bottom  floor  being  8  by  18  feet  and 
tho»c  above  8  -by  12  feet.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  barred  door  these  cells  or  rooms 
have  a  sliding  blind  door  which  can  be 
closed  while  playing  goes  on.  Bands- 
men are  allowed  to  practise  upon  thelr| 
instruments  each  night  from  *  till  8:45 
o'clock,   when   the   bandmaster  sounds 


arHetTsVcho!r  of  30  voices  which  as-  | 

'  «  anyone  day  in  ^Mh.7^ 

An  oald  by  the  state  to  instruct  it. 
Mr  fan"  teaches  the  most  modern 
Seihod.  These  men  arc  taught  to  sing  ; 
at  sight,  the  proper  placing  of  the :  tone. 
I»d  such  things  as  go  to  make  a  singe i  j 
Mr  L«i  e  is  very  conscientious  in  his 
work  We  arc  fortunate  in  having  him 
as  our  Instructor.  On  Sundays  the  band - 
)  master  directs  tho  choir  in  the  absence 

;  0fThe-oSls  give,  the  choir  and  band 
I  men  as  much  encouragement  as  they 
i  can  and  help*  them  in  every  way. 

Fornierlv    education  was  not  consiu 
j   ered  a  necessity  to  prisons  throughout 
the   country,    but   today  people  ^ ha%a 
changed  their  views  and  come  to  the, 
.conclusion  that  an  education  la  of  v*m 

I  tr>  the  inmates  of  prison  and  a  great  help 
I  toward  reformation. 
,    Quite  a  number  of  men  who  have  re- 
Q  ccived  their  musical  education  here  are 
today  playing  for  good  bands  outside 
these  walls  and  some  are  in  army  and 
I  navy  bands.    Education  counts  every 
time,  no  matter  where  one  is. 
Charlestown.     ARTHUR  B.  SMITH. 


How  a  Theatre  Persuaded  a 
Spectator  to  Place  Advertisement 

To  the  Editor  of  I  lie  Herald: 

As  an  old  Boston  Theatre  goer.-andB 
one  who.  in  Hie  good  old  days  of  the-  || 
Boston  Museum  and  other  Boston  stockly 
companies,  and  William  Warren.  Char-M 
I'C  Barron.  Annie  Clarke.  L.  It.  Shewell.li 
Mrs.  J.  P..  Vincent  and  Josie  Orton)  J 
graced  the  footlights  _and  delighted!  U 
Boston     audences     with  "Rosedale,"K^ 

'  "The  Member  from  Cranberry  Centre.") 
"London  Assurance"  and  other  delight- 
ful dramas  and  farces  full  of  cleanfl 
wholesome    fun    and    sentiment,  and.ll 

1  later  as  a  subscriber  remembers  when  : 

,  the   Castle    Square   Theatre   was  firstHj 
opened  with  Its  stock  companies,  play-J 
Ing  old  and  new  dramas,  portrayed  byt 
Lillian  Lawrence,  Mark  Kent.  Charlie*! 
Mackie,  and  later  by  the  Craigs,  wlthH 
their   sasts   of    actors,    it  is   a   great P'l 

'  pleasure  to  attend,  as  it  were,  a  reviyalB 
of  these  experiences  in  the  new'  andH 
able  stock  company  consisting  of  Dud-fl 
ley  Ayers,  Mark  Kent,  Joseph  Sweeney.y 
Ann  Macdonald,  Betty  Barnicoat  andH 
others,  who  aro  now  delighting  Bos-fl 
ton  audiences  by  their  presentation  ofH 
a  most  interesting  line  of  plays,  whichH 
possess  merit  in  illustrating  somejfl 
phases  of  our  daily  experiences  in  bnsi-H 
ness,  sentiment  and  life  and  fruitful^ 
often  in  practical  suggestions. 

This  particularly  occurred  to  me  when! 
I  saw  the  play  "It  Pays  to  Advertise."  Si 
from  which  anyone  launching  or  ex-U 
plotting  a  new  businesss  might  drawk 
profitable  lessons.  All  that  I  can  sayH 
to  the  Boston  public  is  "Go  see  them"'U 
and  derive  profit  and  pleasure  fromi. 
them. 

As  an  instance  of  this  in  my  own  per-f 
sonal  experience  which  illustrates  con-1 
cretely  what  I  mean.    It  happens  thatl, 
"in  company  with  other  men  I  am  in-1 
.terested    in  .  an    industrial  proposition 
that  bcars_the  caj  markq  of^grgat  gonvj", 
Ise,  to  wit;  the  manufacture  of  leather 
.  irom  whale,  sharp  and  other  mammals 
and  fish  skips.    There  is  already  de- 
i  mand  calling  for  this  product  that  en- 

■  sures  ultimate  and  absolute  succesi, 
and  we  have  believed  that  for  that 
reason  that  no  particular  publicity  was 
necessary,  that  it  would  succeed  on  its 

s%  own  merits. 

But  this  play  gave  certain  sugges- 
tions so  strongly  that  it  has  changed 
.  our   minds   i.nd   we   resolved    that  it 

■  would  "pay  to  advertise."  and  good 
I  results  have  already  accrued  to  us  and 
I  we  have  prospective  customers  who  will 
f  take  all  of  this  product  that  we  can 

possiblv  make.    So  I  say,— All  hail  and 
good   luck   10  the   new  Castle  Square 
f  Theatre  slock  company,  and  we  advise 
3  everybody  to  give  them  a  real  Boston 
I   welcome  and  crowded  houses.   They  <.e- 
,    serve  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  present 
A    environment,   to  wit:   a  reading  room 
and  other  conveniences  which  the  new 
management  have  ProvWed.^ 
ft  Boston. 


FREEMAN  HUNT. 


Notes  About  the  Stage 
Music  and  Musicians 

Mr.  Rahaud's  symphonic  poem.  "The 
Nocturnal  Procession."  was  Perto""8" 
in  San  Francisco  on  Nov  -9.  ann 
Dec.  l  by  the  Symphony  orcuestua.  led 
by  Alfred  Hertz.  It  was  played  here 
In  190:1  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  led  by 
Mr.  Longy,  and  in  1903  by  the  ore hestr 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory.  |W 
by  Mr.  ChadwioU.   it  Is  on  the  piogram 


(tu  orchestra  Jan.  3  4.  The  concert,  IS 
In  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas,  who 

tllotl  on  Jan.  4.  190").  I 

Mr.  Loen'ler's  symphonic  poem.  "The 
Death   of  Tintageies."   km  performed 

by  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra  on  1*. 
J4.  when  that  admimb'e  artist,  Henri 

Casadesus.  played  the  viole  d'amonr. 

"The  Better  'Ule"  ,endod  Its  run  of 
more  than  800  performance*  at  the  Ox- 
ford. London,  last  month.  The  play  will 

Boon  be  seen  here. 

Tho  Incorporated  Stage  Society  will 
revive  in  London  on  Jan.  12.  M,  Van- 
JUrugh's  "Provoked  Wife,"  presumably 
lilt  an  unexpurgated  form.  Later  pro- 
ductions will  ineludo  "The  Harvesters.-' 
by  Arthur  Symons;  "Tho  Spirit  of  Par- 
sifal Robinson."  by  II.  V.  Rubinstein, 
and  "The  Player  Queen,"  a  new  comedy 
by  W.  B.  Yeats. 

The  Strand  Theatre,  London,  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Grossmith, 
Laurillard  and  Bourchier.  Their  first 
production  will  be  that  bf  a  new  play, 
"Scandal,"  by  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

Eugene  Sti-atton,  Negro  minstrel  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Charley  Mitchell,  the 
pugilist,  left  a  personal  estate  of  £3112 
16s.  6d. 

A  wire  and  trapeze  gymnast,  R. 
Smith,  one  of  the  "Latelles  Brothers," 
bequeathed  £1250  to  the  Birmingham 
(ling.)  General  Hospital  to  be  applied 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bed  for  the 
preferential  use  of  any  persons  who  are 
or  have  been  professional  gymnasts,  ac- 
robats, athletes. 

John  S.  Sargent  has  made  a  crayon 
sketch  of  Marie  Loehr  as  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  in  "LAiglon.y 

"The  Singer."-  an  unfinished  one-act 
play  by  Patrick  Pears,  who  was  exe- 
cuted after  the  Dublin  rebellion  of  1916, 
is  announced  for  performance  at  Car- 
low,  Ireland.  P.  C.  Murray  has  Interpo- 
lated a  few  passages. 

"Under  Orders"  was  the  title  of  Her- 
bert Thomas's  "Out  of  Hell"  when  It 
was  produced  In  New  York  last  fall. 
"Under  Orders"  will  be  tho  title  for 
the  British  Isles  and  the  colonies.  The 
fifth  act,  with  the  subject  peace  with 
victory,  has  not  yet  been  performed  In 
public,  but  will  be  played  in  the  future. 

Helen  Raymond,  the  American  act- 
ress who  made  a  great  hit  in  London, 
has  been  seriously  ill  for  some  time. 
She  purposes  to  be  a  manager  there  as 
soon  as  she  can  secure  a  theatre. 

Never  has  London  had  such  houses  as 
during  the  peace  nights  this  week. 
Every  theatre  oould  have  been  filled 
twice  over.  George  Robey  had  a  great 
time  of  it  at  the  Alhambra.  He  told 
me  his  latest  story:  v 

Yiddish  papa,  nursing  his  son: 

Son:  "Fader,  vot  did  you  do  in  the! 
great  war?" 

Father:  "Vbt  did  I  do?  Vasn't  I  al- 
ways the  first  to  go  down  the  Tube  on 
Raid  nights?"— The  Stage. 

The  actors  Henry  Ainley,  Gerald  du 
Maurier,  H.  B.  Irving  and  Robert  Lo- ' 
ralne,  released  from  war  duties  by  the 
armistice,  now  return  to  the  theatre.  Mr. 
Loraine,  who  as  squadron  commander 
was  severely  wounded,  will  be  under  Mr. 
Cochrans  management  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  before  going  to  London  he 
will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  "Cyrano  de 

L'ergerac." 

The  shop  girls  of  Selfridge's  depart- 
ment store  In  London  gave  performances 
of  "The  Shop  Girl"  at  the  King's  Theatre,  v 
Hammersmith,  last  month,  and  were 
praised.  "In  their  more  frivolous  mo- 
ments they  run  a  dramatic  arid  operatic- 
society. 

Paul  Franz,  tenor  at  the  Opera,  Paris 
and  during  the  early  "years  of  the  war  a 
soldier  in  the  French  army,  has  returned 
to  Paris  from  a  tour  in  South  Am":  i  .. 
Ho  had  his  picture  postcard,  represent- 
ing him  in  uniform,  standing  in  front 
r,f  a  "~J>"  and  looking  down  its  muazle, 
while  the  legend  beneath  is  "His  Mas- 
ter's Voice."  . 

We  published  recently  the  complaint 
of  Mr.  Percy  A.  Sholes  about  German 
music  used  for  a  thanksgiving  service 
In  London.  Here  is  a  reply  by  "Emeri- 
tus" in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Nov.  2;?: 
"On  reference  to  'Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  perhaps  the  most  widely  used 
hymnal  in  our  churches,  I  find  under 
the  head  of  'Thanksgiving'  only  two 
hymns,  viz..  'Now  thank  we  all  our 
God"  and  'Rejoice  today,'  and  in  each 
rase  the  accompanying  tune  is  com- 
posed bj-  a  German,  the  culprits  being 
In  the  one  case  Martin  Luther  and  in 
the  other  J.  Cruger,  who  flourished  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  respectively. 
It  is,  I  think,  fairly  obvious  that  both 
these  gentlemen  are  dead,  and  if  their 
music  has  so  long  outlived  them,  it 
would  appear  to  possess  such  qualifica- 
tions as  should  entitle  it  to  our  con- 
sideration. In  respect  of  the  use  of  the 
tune  'Austria'  I  am  (as  one  of  the  'in- 
nocent parsons  and  organists'  so  tone]  - 
ingly  referred  to)  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  confess  my  liking  for  it,  and  if  the 
German  nation  approves  of  it,  it  would 
sseffl  that  they  also  know  a  good  tune 
when  they  hear  it.  but  T  do  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  their  admiration  to  pre- 
vent me  trom  using  it.  I  heartily  wish 
that  I  rould  piead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  innocence  of  which  Mr.  Scholes  ac- 
cuses me.  but  it  is.  T  fear,  one  of  the 
many  qualities  which  the  lapse  of  tihie 
has  made  conspicuous  by  its  absence" 
fcut  I  am  even  now  sufficiently'innoeenl 
(or  foolish,  if  he  prefers  tho  latter  terirn 
to  listen  with  delight  to  a  performance 
or  the  'Messiah, '   composed  br  a  Ger- 


Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge.  the  musical  editor 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  agrees  with  Ml 

Scholes.     "Many  correspondents  dHninf; 
Ihia  week  havo  pointed  out  to  mo  how 
'wrong'  of  Mr.  Scholes  to  liav'o  rallen 
foul  of  'Now  thank  we  all  our  God!'  r.s 
part  of  tho  celebration;  the  tunc,  quoth 
lliey.  is  in  our  blood,  or  at  any  rate  in 
our  most  popular  hymn  books.   Yes,  yes. 
Rut  to  thousands  who.  like  myself,  were 
educated  in  the  long  ago  In  Germany 
there  is  no  possibility  of  accepting  this 
tuno  as  anything  else  than  Maturated 
with  Germanism,  and  associated  In  our 
minds  with  every-  German  function  of 
which  we  may  have  been  present.   It  is 
nearly  20  years  since  last  I  was  In  Ger- 
many, during  the  Boer  war:  it  is  over  TO 
I  lycars'since  I  lived  there.    Yet  tho  effect 
P.Hon  my  mind  when  on  Nov.  11  I  heard  n 
i'jGuards  band  brazen  forth  the  tune  men- 
Stjtioned  In  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
ff'  was.  and  will  ever  be,  uneffaceable.  be- 
Qcause  of  the  early  association  In  my 
jfimind  of  that  tune,  fine  though  it  be.  So, 
Itoo.  with  the  various  performances  ot 
■EBrulims's  'German  Requiem.'    You  all 
Pknow  that  I  am  no  chauvinist,  and  1 
Iknow  that  my  reverence  for  the  classics 
J   in  art  yields  to  no  man's.    But  here, 
|  i.-igain.  you  come  up  against  old  associa- 
'    tion.     So  far  as   my  memory  serves, 
I  iBrahms  wrote  his  'German  Requiem'  in 
'pious  memory  of  his  mother.     In  the 
(many  years  I  lived  in  Germany  my  as- 
jsociatlon  with  It  is — German  life."  he 
Jfurthermoro  regretted  the  absence  o£ 
(military  bands  in  the  streets  on  Nov.  11, 
jand  the  following  days. 

They  did  the  thing  better  In  the  Eng-; 
llsh  provinces.  At  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  the  program  consisted  of 
"God  Save  the  King,"  Elgars'  "Pomp 
and  Circumstance''  march,  tho  public 
joining  in  the  singing  of  the  trio  ("Land 
of  Hope  and  Glory."  now  a  national 
hymn),  "Carillon,"  "The  Spirit  of  Eng- 
land," with  "How  Boautjful  Are  the 
[  Feet"    and    the    Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Writing  of  this  performance  Mr.  Er- 
i  nest  Newman  said  "the  occasion  was 
not  one  to  be'  criticized  as  a  concert. 
Rather  was  it  a  communal  outpouring 
of  emotion,  the  attempt  of  the  better- 
part  of  the  soul  in  us  to  steady  itself  in 
a.  great  crisis,  to  realize  at  what  price 
victory  had  been  woni  and  the  need 
there  still  is  for  courage  and  faith  in 
humanity.  We  can  only  congratulate 
ourselves  that  in  these  two  poignant 
works  of  Elgar  and  his  poets  we  have' 
things  worthy  of  a  great  nation  in  its' 
hour  of  victory,  as  they  were  worthy 
of  it  1ft  the  hour  of  trial;  it  is  something 

10  have  kept  so  line  an  edge  upon  .both 
our  loathing  and  our  hope.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  thins  we  have  ' 
been  fighting  and  cur  own  sustaining 
ideal  is  summed  up  in  tho  idiffcrence 
between  '  the  crude  Gorman  Hymn  of 
Hate  and  tho  lofiy  disdain  and  ardent 
humanism  of  these  two  great  _  works. 
Last  night  they  tuned  us,  as  they  al- 
ways do,  to  a  nobler  p'.iiiosophy,  and 
laid  a  great  compassionate,  consoling 
hand  upon  our  racked  hearts." 

Shall  we  ses  a  stKge  l-vival  alter  the 
war?   Everyone  hopes  so.  Rut  it"  c-in-  I 
not  be  said  that  the  precedent  of  tho  I 
end  of  the  Napoleonic   wars       \*ry  1 
favorable  to  such  hopes.  "In  ISlti;'-  says  ] 
Mr.    Archer-,    "tho   poetio   drama    wo  -  I 
entering  upon  a  p-j'iod  o:  disruption  and 
decline."  and  it  certainly  is  a  dreary 
business  to  Ioohs  throifgh  the  list  of  new  I 
productions  m  Ixmdon  between  18iu  and  I 
1823 — a  period  in  which  "Virginius"  was 
hailed  as  a  prodigy.    Even  from   th  - 
acting  point  of  view  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  way  of  revival.    It  i.4 
true  that  Maeready  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  London  stage  in  1S16. 
ibut  Mrs.  Srddons  had  formally  retire-! 
in  1812.    J.  P.  Kemble  was  beginning 
his  farewell  season  and  Keau.  though  | 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  began 
the  downward  path  soon  after.— London . 
Daily  Chronlele^J^^^^^^^^^^jMrf 


Over  a  month  ago  a  Bostonian  wrote 
to  us  from  Buenos  Ayres,  relating  sin- 
gular facts  in  the  adventurous  life  of 
one  Captain  "Smylie."  Then  Mr.  G.  B. 
Haskell  of  Roxbury  arose  to  say  that 
the  captain's  name  was  "Smiley"  and 
there  was  an^account  of  him  in  Capt 
John  D.  Whidden's  book,  *  Qcean  Life  in 
the  Old  Sailingship  Days."  Last  week 
we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Clark  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

"I  was  tied  up  for  six  weeks  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  1864  and  there  met 
Captain  Smylle  (sic),  and  heard  tales 
about  him;  some  facts,  and  some  exag- 
gerations. Certain  personal  traits  I 
noticed  which  I  think  have  not  been 
spoken  of." 

Will  not  Mr.  Clark  describe  these 
traits  to  us?  That  is,  if  they  can  be  de- 
scribed In  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Boffin. 


Marvellous!  MarvelLOUS! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  am  always  well  pleased  to  run 
across  men  of  odd  callings,  I  was  glad-, 
last  summer,  to  chance  upon  a  "spirit 
herb"  doctor,  who  attributed  his  ability 
to  pick  an  efficacious  remedy  from  a 
bagful  of  herbs  to  a  control. 

Upon  my  asking  him  about  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  herbs,  he  told  me 
that  his  control  most  commonly  used 


lug  that  the  worthy  doctor  was  about 
to  expatiate  on  maladies  of  a  more  deli- 
,cate  nature,  I  made  haste  to  ask  par7 

Iticularly  about  his  control.  Upon  which 
[he  asserted  that  'twas  the  spirit  of  a 

famous  chlrurgeon  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
court,  who  held,  a  ..great  store  of  the 
esoteric  knowledge  of  her  reign. 

If  any  man  thinks  such  a  fact  unbe- 
lievable, let  him  chat  with  the  doctor. 
As  for  me,  I  was  impressed. 

Boston.  TARBELLUS. 

"Derbyshire  neck"  forced  us  to  consult 
the  dictionary.  In  that  invaluable  book 
we  found  "Derbyshire  neck:  a  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  bronchocele,  goitre, 
so  called  as  being  endemic  in  parts  of 
that  country."  Good  old  Dr.  Beddoes  In 
1802  remarked:  "The  water  of  melted 
snow  has  been  held  by  many  authors  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  bronchocele  or  Derby- 
shire neck."  (See  his  "Hygola"  vl.  67.) 

This  question  arises:  Was  the  famous 
Derby  ram  .of  the  song,  who  was  curi- 
ously swollen  in  parts  of  his  body,  af- 
flicted in  like  manner  as  to  his  neck? 
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A  Spendthrift  Socialist 

As  the  World.  Wags : 

I  have  been  reading  many  horrifying 
statements  of  postal  defects  recently, 
such  as  "My  wife  gave  me  a  letter  to 
mail  to  her  mother  on  Monday  ,  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  inviting  the  old 
lady  to  come  and  eat  turkeys  with  us. 
and  she  never  got  it  till  Friday  after- 
noon !"  And  so  on  for  quantity.  I  had 
a  recent  experience,  not /as  corre- 
spondent but  correspondee,  which  could 
not  be  classed  as  outrageous,  rather  as 
extremely  curious,  of  this  sort'  and  fash- 
ion. A  Cambridge  citizen  who  disagreed 
with  something  I  had  said  wrote  me  in 
protest.  He  first  took  a  2-cent  postal 
card,  and  wrote :  "I  enclose  a  full-page 
editorial  which  I  hope  you  will  read," 
etc.  ^ 

Then  he   apparently  bethought  him 
that  he  could  not  enclose  the  newspaper 
page  in  a  pos*,al  card,  so  he  fished  out  a 
2-cent  stamped  envelope  and  put  both 
card  and  editorial  in  it,  then  whanged 
an  extra  1-cent  stamp  on-  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  for  f 
good  measure.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  \ 
about  it,  and  placed  this  in  still  another 
2-cent  stamped  envelope  with  the  extra 
and  unnecessary  1-cent  stajjip  in  the 
corner,  and  mailed  the  lot.     Total,  S 
cents  in  postage,  to  carry  what  Uncle  • 
Sam  would  willingly  have  brought  across 
the  raging  Charles  for  2  cents. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  It  may  yield  some 
light  to  say  that  he  was  a  Socialist,  and 
was  sending  me  a  page  from  the  only 
daily  in  Boston  which  would  be  likely  to 
print  a  full  page  in  praise  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  That  he  should  be  a  follower  of 
such  journalistic  misleading  might  be 
considered  illuminative  as  to  his  mental 
capacity.  Was  that  what  ailed  him,  or 
was  he  merely  trying  to  boost  the  busi- 
ness of  his  fellow-Socialist,  Burleson,  in  - 
spending  2  cents  where  2  cents  was  suf- 
ficient? .^iSR 

I  appreciated  his  earnestness  in  spend- 
ing the  8  cents  in  an  effort  to  change 
my  views,  although  unfortunately  the 
document  he  sent  was  worth  less  than 
nothing  at  all  in  that  direction,  rather 
by  its  advocacy  confirming  my  opinion 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  the  most  colos- 
sal aggregation  of  folly  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  race.  Why  the 
high  freight  on  a  worthless  cargo? 

Brookline.  W.  C.  T. 


special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
served  as  the*  100th  anniversary  of 

the  organization^  first  production  of 

the  oratorio  in  Boylston  Hall,  on 

Christmas  day,  1818. 
Emll  Mollenhauer  was  conductor.  H. 

G.  Tucker  was  organist.  The  solo  sing- 
i  ers  were  Florence  Hinkle,  soprano.  In 
|  place  of  Mabel  Garrison;  Merle  Alcock, 
f  alto;  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor;  Henri 
I  Scott,  bass.  In  place  of  Arthur  Mlddle- 
[  ton.    Miss  Garrison  and  Mr.  Middleton 

were  unable  to  sing,  as  had  been  ex- 
'  pected,  because  both  are  suffering  from 

Influenza. 

It  is  doubtful  if  "The  Messiah"  was 
ever  performed,  since  Its  production  in 
I  Dublin  in  1742.  when  its  deepest  mean- 
')  ings,  apart  from  their  special  signifl- 
i  eance,  had  a  closer  relation  to  world 
;  conditions  than  they  have  now.    For  ex- 
|  ample,     consider     these  well-known 
,  phrases:  "Why  do  the  nations  so  furi- 
'  ously  rage  together  and  why  do  the 
people  imagine  a  vain   thing?"  "The 
1  kings  of  the  earth  rise  up  and  the  rulers 
I  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord"; 
"Darkness  shall  cover  the  earth  and 
gross  darkness  the  people,  but  the  Lord 
■hall  arise  upon  thee";  "Every  moun- 
tain shall  be  made  low,  the  crooked 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain". 
"Thus  salth  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  'I  will 
I  shake  all  nations  and  the  desire  of  all 
nations  shall  come'";  "For  unto  us  a 
!  child  Is  bom  and  his  name  shall  be 
I  called  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

It  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  re- 
markable applicability  of  the  words  and  , 
I  music  to  the  world  of  today  impressed  , 
not  only  the  great  audience  that  filled  ■ 
every  seat  in  the  hall,  but  also  imbued  | 
the  conductor  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  l 
and    the    solo    singers    with  unusual 
solemnity  and  intensity  of  feeling  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  work.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  finer  production  of 
"The  Messiah"  has  ever  .been  heard  in 
Boston,  and  never  was  an  audience  that 
heard  it  quicker  in  response  to  its  deep  I 
and  powerful  appeal  to  the  loftiest  senti-  j 
ments  and  emotions. 

Generous  applause  was  given  to  the 
different  portions  of  the  work  that  al- 
ways appeal  to  its  hearers,  particularly  ' 
to  "Comfort  ye  my  people."  by  Mr. 
Hackett;  "Behold  a  virgin,"  by  Miss 
Alcock.  and  "He  shall  feed  his  flock, " 
Miss  Alcock  and  Miss  Hinkle;  "There 
were  shepherds"  and  "I  know  that  my 
I  Redeemer  liveth,"  Miss  Hinkle;  "Why 
■do  the  nations?"  Mr.  Scott;  the  "Halle- 
lujah" chorus  and  the  Pastoral  sym- 
phony, exquisitely  interpreted  by  the 
orchestra-  -    .        .  _^_^^*.^MJ 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


"I  Hope  He  Comes" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  sentence  which  Mr.  Brander  Neall 
cites  from  Kittredge  and  Farley's  Ad- 
vance English  Grammar,  "We  sail  from 
Havana  on  Tuesday,"  is  far  from  being 
an  example  of  such  a  use  of'  the  pres- 
ent tense  with  a  future  meaning  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  verb  "comes"  in  the 
sentence  "I  hope  he  comes."  The  sen- 
tence quoted  by  Mr.  Neall  is  good  Eng- 
lish, and  nobody  would  think  of  claim- 
ing to  the  contrary.  In  "I  hope  he 
comes,"  however,  the  sentence  which  I 
deny  to  be  idiomatic  English,  the  verb 
used  in  the  present  tense  with  a  future 
meaning  is  in  a  subordinate  clause  of  a 
sentence  which  is  governed  by  the  verb 
"hope,"  and  I  again  ask  Mr.  Neall  to 
cite  from  standard  authors  a  few  exam- 
plea  of  the  use,  in  a  subordinate  clause 
governed  by  that  verb  "hope,"  of  a  verb 
used  in  the  present  tense  with  a  future 
meaning.  The  present  tense  is  not  in- 
frequently used  with  a  future  meaning, 
as  I  said  in  my  first  note,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  Mr.  Neall  cites  is  simply 
one  of  the  numberless  e'xamples  which 
could  be  given  of  such  a  use  of  that 
tense,  but  the  sentence  cannot  logicaljy 
be  cited  as  justifying  the  use  of  such 
English  as  is  exemplified  in  the  sentence 
"I  hope  he  comes." 

SAXO  GRAMMATICUS. 

Brookline. 


We  have  received  letters  about  Col. 
Roosevelt's  English  from  Mr.  Bernard 
M.  Allen  of  Andover,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis, 
and  "Lux."  We  thank  the  writers  for 
these  letters,  but  enough  has  been  said 
about  "whomsoever"  and  "whosoever." 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Colonel 
himself,  if  he  would  not  be  too  violent. 
There  is  room  for  a  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
W.  Magoun  of  Cambridge;  although  we 
do  not  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Cent- 
ury Dictionary. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  your 

I  correspondents  to  extend  their  labors? 

I I  notice  that  the  benighted  editors  of 
the  Century  Dictionary,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  good  authority  as  there 
is,  have  been  guilty  of  recognizing  (sub  ' 
vocibus)    both   of   the   forms,    "whom-  I 
ever"  and  "whomsoever."  Why  not  labor  ! 
with  them  before  instructing  the  rest  of 
us  as  to  correct  usage?    They  are  the 

I  guilty  ones. 

"Furthermore,  have  you  ever  noticed  I 

that  men  with  more  or  less  familiarity  I 

with  eight  or  nine  languages  are  never  I 
I  troubled  with  difficulties  concerning  the  \ 
\  other  matters  in  dispute?  They  realize; 
,  that  the  English  subjunctive  is  not  yet 
'wholly  dead  and  that  it  had  a  preterit 
.form.   If  they  were  to  express  an  opin- 
'ion,  it  might  be  illuminating.  Observe 
jthat  they  have  not  and  that  any  such' 

action  must  be  in  the  future.  English  . 
I  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  those  with-  j 

out  a  philological  training. 


MESSIAH"  AGAIN 


Following  its  time-honored  custom, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  | 
Its  Christmas  production  of  Handel's 
oratorio,  "The  Messiah."  in  Sym-j 
phony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It' 
was  the  society's  13flth  performance , 
the  work  and  the  occasion  derived 

.  i 


Roosevelt's  Dead  Language 

As  the  World  Wags: 

jMr.  Roosevelt's  English,  whore-ever  you  s«i> 
lis  the  -"Purist"  and  "Querist'-'  that-ever  eou! 

Whoever  may  argue  tinat  wbomever's  wrong; 
'However  can  t  prove  to  whlchevcr'll  belong 
Whatever's  correct  and  whenever  'tis  read. 
Lot  s  forever  consider  this  "lingo''  as  DEAD: 
WALTER  SCOTT  .HOWARD. 
Buzzard's  Bay. 


For  Messrs.  Reddy  and  Bodfish 

As  the  World  Wags : 

It  is  a  fine  day,  not  too  cold  for  anj 
out-of-door  excursion,  so  I  invite  Mr.  I 
!  Thomas  F.  Reddy  to  seat  himself  beside  I 
j1  me  upon  my  magic  carpet  of  memory.  I 
turn  the  appropriate  peg,  and  away  wel 
|  go  through  time  and  space  back  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  the  year  1861.    At  that  time  I 
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tJfiTTheatrlcal  appetite  of  the  city  was 
catered  to  by  no  inore  than  two  the- 
atres and  a  hall.  The  chief  temple  of 
the  drama — and  a  rather  shabby  one  it 
must  be  confessed  to  have  been — was 
the  Academy  of  Music,  situated  on  Bank 
Street,  next  to  the  Kennard  House  and 
connected  with  It  with  an  eye  to  festal 
possibilities  by  large  doors,  thrown  open 
once  at  least'at  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  composite 
structure,    but   not   often  afterwards. 
St    recall    the    stage    and  auditorium 
Of    this    house    to    have     been  upi 
flight    of    stairs    and    to  have 
en  related  to  this  staircase  just  as 
ey  were  in  the  case  of  the  old  Boston 
useum  in  this  city,   the  stage  door 
ening  straight  ahead  and  the  public- 
trance  to  the  left  of  the  lobby  and  at 
e  head  of  the  stairs.  On  an  unlmpor- 
t  street,  running  from  Bank  street  to 
ater    street,   parallel    with  Superior 
iet,  the  principal  business  thorough- 
are  of  Cleveland,  and  just  behind  the 
eddeli  House,  was  The  Varieties,  a 
ther  ■discredited   playhouse  specializ- 
in   "variety"  shows,  the  ancestras 
orm  of  the  modern  vaudeville.  Brafn 
erd  Hail,  on  Superior  street,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Weddell  House,  was  the 
temporary  home  of  about  everything  else 
in  the  amusement  line  that  came  to  the 
city.  T  saw  there  the  Peak  Family  Bell 
Ringers,  divers  panoramas  of  the  civil 
war  and  many  other  entertainments  of 
various  sorts ;  one  or  more  lectures  upon 
the  subject  of  temperance,  more  or  less 
wasted,  as  I  now  regret  to  recall ;  a 
sleight  of  hand  performance  or  two-* 
McAllister,  in  particular;  and  a  lot  ■fit 
.patriotic  allegories  such  as  provided,  a 
definite  part  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  of 
e  rebellion.  Tn  connection  with  one  of 
these  I  first  saw  In  actual  use  upon  the 
human  person  a  complete  suit  of  armor, 
This  was  worn  by  a  gentleman  personi- 
fying War,  arid  was  the  redeeming  feat 
ure  of  the  show  in  which  my  childish 
mind    detected    unmistakable  evidence 
that  under  a  shallow  pretence  of  amus- 
ing me  I  was  being  secretly  "improved." 
I  do  not  recall  anything  more  abhorrent 
to  a  properly  constituted  boy.  The  Eu- 
clid Avenue  Opera  House,  to  which  Mr. 
Reddy  mistakenly  refers  Miss  Ellsler's 
debut  did  not  conic  into  existence  for 
many  years.   I  was  taken  away  from 
Cleveland  in  1866.  When  I  next  revisited 
the  city  in  187S  or  79  it  existed  as  a 
"new "  house,  its  novelty  and  elegance, 
being  still  insisted  upon  in  its  advertis- 
ing. It  had  been  built.  I  think,  by  Mark 
Ilanna  of  political  note,  and  I  remem- 
ber to  have  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  there 
for  the  first  time  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"The  Sorcerer."  with  Mr.  Digby  Bell  as 
John  Wellington  Wells. 

Cleveland  was  then  a  rather  small  city. 
The  house  my  family  last  lived  in  was 
sold  several  years  later  than  that  visit 
In  1878-9.  for  about  $10,000.  In  1912  I  tried 
to  locate  the  site  of  my  boyish  home  but 
found  It  indistinguishably  merged  in  a 
gigantic  sky-scraper  situated  on  Pros- 
pect street,  just  above  what  was  in  the 
old  days  Erie  street.  I  asked  a  real  es- 
tate man  of  my  acquaintance  to  estimate 
what  my  former  property  was  now 
worth,  and  was  told  that,  had  I  held  it 
instead  of  selling,  it  would  have  brought 
me  in  roughly  $160,000.  This  loss  of  $150,000 
is,  I  think,  the  largest  of  which  I  ever 
became  conscious  in  any  one  day;  nor 
does  any  way  occur  to  me  by  which  I 
■could  possibly  lose  so  much  in  any  other 
way. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Impropriety  of  Miss 
Ellsler's  appearing  as/Desdemona  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Tem- 
perance Bodfish.  was  apparent  even 
%6  a  child  of  not  more  than  10,  and  I 
clearly  recall  her  almost  grotesque  ap- 
pe:irance  in  the  part.  The  Clara  Morris, 
who  may  have  appeared  in  this  cast 
as  Emilia,  as  reported  by  T.  B.,  Is 
spoken  of  as  If  she  had  been  at  that 
time  a  full  fledged  chicken  instead  of 
a  mere  egg.  Miss  Morris  was  in  1S61  an 
"extra  lady,"  not  even  in  the  category 
of  "responsible  utility"  as  was  then- 
technically  described  the  humble  player 
who  was  occasionally  trusted  with  a 
line.  Miss  Morris  grew  rapidly,  it  is 
true,  but  was  hardly  "up  to"  DeSdemona 
at  that,  time.  She  would  have  been  as 
unripe  in  the  part  as  her  senior  was 
over-ripe.  In  1878-79.  Effie  Ellsler  had 
some  reputation,  probably  not  at  all 
professional,  as  a  "champion  skater." 
At  any  rate,  I  remember  to  have  had 
her  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  rink,  out  on 
St.  Clair  street,  as  I  recall  its  site,  in 
that  character.  She  was  dressed  in 
some  pretty  and  distinguished'  way,  in- 
viting notice  and  attention,  and  wore 'the 
highest  pair  of  laced  boots  that  I  haa 
than  ever  seen  on  a  lady.  F.  E.  C. 
Boston.  — - 


HOI. LIS  STREET  THEATRE— "A 
Marriage  of  Convenience."  a  comedy  in 
four  acts  bv  Alexander  Duma.-,  adapted 
from  the  French  by  Sydney  Grundy. 
Cast: 

c'omtesse  de  Candale  Ruth  rhatterton 

Marton  Frances  Goodrich   A  me* 

The  General  David  Glaflsford 

..Oomte  de  Candale  \  Henry  MlUer 

.Chvvnller    de    Valclos  Jose  PubfJ 

Jasmin   Charles  Gotthot*) 

An   office.  Willarcl  Barton 

A   Suisse  Robert  Whitehouie 

This  brilliant  comedy,  with  its  Louis 
XV.  atmosphere,  its  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes. Its  powdered  wigs,  i'.s  Impres- 


kien  humor,  whs  produced  at  the  Hol- 

lis  Street  Theatre  Jar,.  3  to  8,  189S.  with 
tils  cast:  John  Drew,  Arthur  Byron, 
O.  H.  Harkins,  Graham  Henderson.  Isa- 
bel Irving  and  Elsie  DeWolfe.  Twenty 
years  ago!  Memorable  performances! 
without  doubt,  but  let  no  ancient  wag 
his  head,  shrug  his  shoulders  and  be-, 
moan:  "Ah!  There  were  giants  in  thosa 
days.''  , 

For  Mr  Miller,  Miss  Chatterton  and 
'their  associates  need  shrink  from  no 
reminiscences  of  oldest  inhabitants 
Their  work  confounds  the  most  pessi- 
mistic admirers  of  the  past.  Compari- 
sons are  alwavs  odorous,  and  in  this  case 
would  be  foolish.  The  present  produc- 
tion is  a  delight  from  beginning  to  end 
and  the  audience  that  crowded  the  the- 
atre last  night  evidently  thought  so. 

Mr.  Miller  fills  the  eye.  wears  the  cos- 
tumes, embodies  finely  the  character  of 
_"a  polished  gentleman  of  Paris.  17o0,  wno 
"weds  a  girl  straight  from  a  convent  for 
her  dowrv  and  resolves  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Whv  think  of  loving  a  wife,  es- 
pecially if  one  has  a  charming  marquise 
for  consolation?  -And  when  he  discovers 
the  young  wife  had  her  own  romance, 
and  with  his  best  friend,,  too,  why 
[worry?  All  shall  be  happy-  But  when 
real  love  and  jealousy  come  into  the 
minuet,  he  shows  under  his  bewigged 
and  powdered  surface  that  his  heart  is 
human  and  honest  and  that  he  is  a  real 
.entleman  after  all.  He  does  it  all  with 
excellent  restraint  and  clarity. 

Miss  Chatterton  has  said  she  had  no 
ambition  to  be  a  "star";  her  aim  in  lifer 
was  to  lie  an  actress.  Well,  by  her  pic- 
turing of  the  convent  girl  thrown  into 
a  marriage  without  affection,  astonished 
at  her  husband's  moderation  and  real 
manliness  beneath  his  satin  and  laces, 
falling  in  love  with  him.  renouncing  her 
shallow  chevalier  of  the  convent  days, 
coquetting  charmingly  to  win  the  c'omte. 
toting  around  her  huge  panlers,  bobbing 
hoops  and  long  train  with  lovely  grace 
and  qualntness,  flashing  forth  her 
jealousy,  yielding  to  her  passion  for  her 
husband  with  sweet  unaffectedness— she 
proves  through  it  all  beyond  cavil  that 
h,er  ambition  Is  realized.  She  is  an 
actress. 

The  other  member?  of  the  company 
.do  their  parts  well  In  the  reproduction 
I  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  telling 
of  the  story  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
'characters.  Mr.  Ruben  is  satis- 
factorily shallow  hearted  and  foolish 
as  the  Chevalier,  while  Mr.  Glassford 
lis  excellently  bluff  and  direct  as  the 
[general  of  an  older  'and  more  honest 
;  generation.  Miss  Ames  and  Mr.  Gotthold 
'  as  the  efficient  and  officious  ----ants 
j  of  the  involved  household  give  valiant 
<  and  pleasing  aid  in  making  the  per- 
i  fortnance  complete. 


-arillo's  Tito  is  an  engaging  spec- 
imen of  the  Latin  race.  Naive,  volatile, 
irresponsible  and  amiable,  he  takes  his 
difficulties,  both  personal  and  financial, 
lightly.  The  lines  he  speaks  are  what 
the  New  York  Sun,  squelching  a  too 
aspiring  novelist,  describes  as  "a  dis- 
tinguished derangement  of  language." 
Mary  Kennedy,  as  Norah,  Tito's  sweetly 
devoted  assistant:  Marion  Abbott,  play- 
ing Millie,  a  drably  devoted  seamstress; 
Hallam  Bosworth,  In  his  angular  im- 
personation of  James,  the  Indomitably 
efficient  book-keeper,  are  capable  elab- 
I  orations  of  familiar  type.  Grace  Valen- 
I  tine  seizes  upon  the  ready  laugh  pro- 
vided with  a  mannequin  who  enters 
Lombardi's  with  unsophisticated  resig- 
nation to  a  life  of  sin. 

In  all,  a  first  rate  performance.  And 
the  costumes  at  Lombardi's  must  de- 
light the  feminine.  A  large  audience 
was  frankly  pi 

I  *  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Mrs. 
I  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Anne  Crawford  Flexner 
from  the  stories- by  Alice  Hegan  lac- 
The  cast: 

Mrs.  Wisgs  ?Uvl,'VVo 

Lovey  Mary  Dorothy  Tien 

Mia*    H17V   Minnie  Milne 

Mils  "ucV- V.  .  .  Ann  MacDona.d 

Mrs.    Schultr.  Beatrice  Blanchard 

Mrs.    Elchorn  Jeanette  Howell 

Asia  Wlegs  Marion  Florence  Coosnn 

Australia*^.*  -Olive  «ogart 

Europenla    Wiggs  Ma;',8naJkel  J  ". 

Ch'rfs    Haz8v.  Frederick  Ali«. 

Mr.   Hunkerdunkus  Jones 

Teddy 


Jack  Norworth  Back' with 
New  Songs 


Deputy  Sheriff. 
Brother  Spicer. . . 
Deacon  Bagby. 


LeDuc! 
Frederick  Murray 

 William  FoCx- 

 Charles  Stevens 

God  frey 


■•    6c"ult* .••.•;.SVVm,an1  Foote 


•Postman  

Mr.  Elchorn.. 
The  revival 


.....  Harold  KirkwoodJ 

of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch"  is  under  the  stage  di- 
William  C.  Masson.  Miss 
specially  engaged   on  ac 


rection  of 
Olive  West 


There  is  an  extra  letter  this  week  on  | 
Keith's  program,  which  runs  to  M. 
Jack  Norworth  heads  the  bill  with  songs 
that  have  an  appeal  for  all  sorts  of 
theatregoers,  from  high-brows  to  mo- 
rons; his  offering  has  tone  enough  tor 
cultivated  tastes  and  humor  enough  to 
t!ckle  the  ribs  of  the  soberest  parson. 

And  the  audience  last  Jjvcnlni;  dldn  t 
hp.ve  •  anything  against  Lois  Josephine 
and  Tyler  Brooke,  either.  This  couple  s 
act  is  'all  clever  song  and  pretty  da»ce- 
wth  several  changes  of  costume  by  Miss 
Josephine.  Their  wind-up  is  a  facetious 
! .  .  .viage  ceremony,  performed  in  the 
:-.••.-.•  ice  of  the  clergyman,  who  cannot 
he  found  at  the  proper  time. 

k  woman's  band— and  a  good  one— is 
rr  icit  :-  of  Inez  Secrest.  Marjorie  Moore, 
Gi  i  >  .  4,  ewer.  Frankic  Cramer.  Harriet 
Dev.r.e  .:ean  Nlckolaus,  Dorothea  Lorenz, 
%n»i  Williams  and  Laura  Townsley. 
(frou;>,  as  Ralph  Dunbar's  Grenadier 
<Mrh:  ■  ,  . 

Roj-'l  ".ascoigne  is  an  unusual  juggler.  |] 
He  dic-j  ..ome  skilful  stunts,  which  he 
accon.o  .,.;-s  with  a  delightfully  witty 
commc      'i  Cockney  ascent.    He  also 
h»<i  a.j  ■       ?aulting  doggie. 

The  s!c-.-l.'est  act  on  the  program  Is 
that  of  -.  i.vs.3  (Fat)  Thompson,  assisted 
by  Al  I'  -die.  They  slop  whitewash— 
buckets  c  i'.  Everybody  enjoys  seeing 
one  huma  icing  plaster  another  with 
wet,  stick  -  .stuff.  Puzzle— How  do  Jim 
and  Al  eve:'  get  cleaned  up  again  after 
the  show? 

Miss  ller'. ;  and  company  present  a 
good  trainee;  bird  act  with  a  tedious 
and  unnecess-ry  prologue.  Jack- Ryan  j 
and  Billy  Jc;.  ce  entertain  with  lively 
songs.  The  r.ur.can  Sisters  explained 
that  their  gowns  were  coming  on  a 
train.  The  News)  Weekly  is  of  local 
interest,  showing  i  ictures  of  the  Wg 
new  warehouse  at  South  Boston.  The 
extra  is  a  Red  Cross  film  showing  re 


\  count  of  the  illness  of  Betty  Barnicoat. 
!  acts  Mrs.  Wiggs  herself  with  sincerity 
and  a  pleasant  sense  of  humor.  Mr. 
Kent  and  Miss  Milne  are  laughable  as 
The  eccentric  Mr.  SU.bbins  and  the  gro- 
tesque Miss  Hazy.  Mr.  Ayres  gives  a 
manly  youthfulness  to  Mr.  Bob 
MacDonald  is  charming  as  Miss 
and  Miss  Tierney  as  Lovey  Mary 

Next  week  at  the  Castle  Spuaro 
play   will   be   Edward   Sheldon s 
mance,''  a  comedy  drama  of  the 
"f  a  young  clergyman  for  an 
winger.    .  — 1 


lief  work  in  Side, 
also  offer  art  act. 


The  Klein  Brothers 


MissE 
Lucy.l 

the  I 
■Ro-| 
love  I 
opera 


An  expressman .  . 
Tito    Lombard!.  . . 

Norah  Blake  

Phvllss  '  Manning 

Millie  McNeal  

Robert   Tarrant .  . 

Lida  Moore  

Klrcarclo   Tosello,  , 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Lombardi, 
Ltd.,"  a  farce-comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Frederick  and  Fanny  Hatton.  The  cast: 

Tvette   :  Miss  Vera  I.eon^rd 

Muriel  Miss    Lilian  Franklin 

Daisy  Miss    Grace  Valentine 

James  Hodskins  Hallam  Bosworth 

 Will   U  White 

 Leo  Carlllo 

..Miss  Mary  Kennedy 
Miss  Winifred  Bryson 
..Miss  Marlon  Abbott 

 Charles  Wellesley 

.Miss   Roberta  Arnold 

 Warner  Baxter 

-Max  Strohn  '.  Harold 

I  Mrs.  Warrington   Brown.. Miss   Ina  RorRe 

'  Elolse  Mlse   Helen  Wolcott 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  press 
agent.  Mrs.  Hatton  explained  mat 
"Lombardi,  LtJ."'  brings  a  new  char- 
acter to  the  stage,  "an  artistic  genius, 
who  thinks  only  of  art  and  nothing  of 
business."  It  seems  to  some  that  much 
of  the  romance  and  most  of  the  imagin- 
ation of  American  life  is  in  its  gigantic 
enterprises  of  business.  Apparently, 
dramatists  lack  that  vision.  The  great 
captain  of -industry  is  but  scratched  in 
such  plays  as  "The  Lion  and  S  tne. 
Mouse."  But  this  has  nothing  to  do| 
with  "Lombardi.  Ltd."  And  that  has 
little  to  do  with  business.  The  Hat- 
tons  call  it  a  comedy,  a  misnomer.  The 
piece  is  farcical  in  part,  with  a  spice 
of  satire.  Less  admirably  acted.  It 
would  provoke  wonder  at  the  hardi- 
hood of  clever  writers  stringing  its 
through  three  scenes.  How  much  they 
are  Indebted  to  Leo  Carillo  for  his  vital- 
ization  of  Tito  Lombardi,  the  play- 
wrights doubtless  know. 

A  short  story  soon  told.  Lombardi  is 
an  artist  whose  creations  are  with  dress 
goods.  To  him  dressmaking  is  a  career, 
not  a  means  of  livelihood.  That  is  Ahy 
he  makes  beautiful  gowns  for  a  mPHel. 
and  gives  them  to  her,  simply  because 
he  admires  her  lines.  When  she  sells 
herself  to  a  stockbroker,  the  artist  in 
him  is  grieved,  not  the  man.  If  the  at- 
mosphere of  "Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  1/  favor- 
able to  amorous  intrigue,  as  dressmak- 
ing establishments  in  'opera,  play  and 
never  are  expected  to  be.  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  its  master — who  has  a  keen  eye 
for  color,  but  a  poor  head  for  business, 
and  little  liking  for  woman,  the  courte- 
san. Saved  from  failure,  he  marries  his 
level-headed  and  affectionate  assistant, 
on  her  initiative. 

When  this  piece  was  produteed  in  New 
Xoxk,  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  some  staid 
critics  found  glaring  suggestiveness. 
They  were  very  sensitive,  or  lines  have 
been  toned  down.  By" no  means  the  sort 
of  entertainment  recommended  by  those 
who  enjoy  Mr.  Bryan's  famous  lecture 
on  "The  Prince  of  Peace."  For  the  sea- 
soned playgoer  it  has  it;;  moderate  fillip. 
Again,  the  Hattons  sustain  their  repu- 
tation   s  writ'  i- a  nine  to  make  dialogue 


LAUDER  GET 
WARM  WELCOME 


FRED  STOW  IS 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  per-J 
formance  in  Boston  of  the  musical  ex- I 
travaganza.  "Jack  o'  «»  V£| 

acts  and  eight  scenes;  book  and  Urlcsl 
Ann.  Caldwell  and  R.  H.  Burnslds; 
,     -      T.-an   CarvH.     Produced  by  P 
Charies  Oi.Ungham  at  the  Glob.  Tha-| 
atre   New  York,  Oct.  16.  1917, 
director.  W.  E.  Macquinn, 


BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE— Eleventh 
annual  tour  of  Harry  Lauder  In  a  reper- 
tory of  old  and  new  songs  and  stories, 
I  with  a  surrounding  vaudeville  bill.  Un- 
Ider  the  direction  or  William  Morris. 
Russei'l  »  Daniel  Dore  conducted. 

I    There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the 
■  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The  entire 
,  parquet  was   occupied  by  sailors  and 
j'soldiers  as  guests  of  the  comedian.  The 
jvapdeville  bill  was  a  good  one.  nicely 
I  varied,  but  the  big  audience  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  expectancy  till  the 
Istubby    .Scotchmen    was    before  them. 
Ignarled  sUck  and  all,  and  wreathed  in 
Ismiles  and  slad  to  be  among  his  Boston 
!friend=  once  more. 

Mr.  Lauder  has  several  new  songs,  in- 
Slcluding  "Don't  Sing  Any  More  About 
B^jar.  alust  Let  Us  Sing  of  Love,"  "Back. 
BBack.  to  Where  the  Heather  Grows." 
■"There  Is  Somebody  Waiting  for  Me," 
K"I  Think  1  11  Get  Wed  In  the  Summer- 
time."  "From  the  North,   South,  East 
and  West,"  "When  I  Was  Twenty-one." 
The  comedian  was  generous  with  en- 
Coores  and  added  several  of  his  old  suc- 
cesses to  the  program.    At  the  conclu- I 
sion     of     singing     "The    Wee  Hoose 
Amang  the  Heather"  he  talked  of  his 
experiences  with  the  boys  on  the  west- 
ern front  and  urged  every  one  to  do 
his  part  to  stamp  out  German  propa- 
ganda, which  he  believes  is  still  rife  | 
^  in  this  country. 

The  art  of  the  comedian  is  already  a 
matter  of  record.  All  his  songs  are 
sung  with  a  lucidity  of  text,  and  each 
gong  has  its  significant  and  pertinent 
dress.  He  cleverly  differentiated  each 
song,  and  the  repertory  developed  a 
succession  of  types,  each  with  its  own 
characteristics.  Not  all  of  the  songs 
are  in  the  comedian's  vein,  and  here 
and  there  was  a  nice  bit  of  sentiment 
that  did  not  fail  to  pull  on  the  heart- 
strings- .   ,  ■'  '. 

The  vaudeville  bill  included  The  Act 
Beautiful,"  a  posing  act,  introducing  a 
jjiilk-white  horse  and  four  dogs:  Julia 
Curtis  impersonator;  Children  of  Con- 
fucius! a  Chinese  singing  and  dancing 
act  Bert  Melrose,  in  perilous  stunts  of 
equilibrium;  and  the  Three  Kitamuras 
Brothers,  Japanese  acrobats. 


Musical 


.Tacit  o'  Lantern.. 

Paul  

Henry  Tripp  

Bobble  

Spele  George  

Vllanesss  

Ijidv  of  Dream*. 

/JiiKtrrella  

Bsbby  

Janet  «•  

Susie  Sasfrss 

The 


..  .Frecl  Stone  I 

 Hoy  Hor»r  ■ 

. .  .c'baries  M»»t  i 
...Harold  W«»t 
.  .Oiwor  nagland 
...Allcne   I  rater  I 
.Helen  Falcooar 
.Margaret  Irrlne 
Teresa    Valeno  I 
Marie    Hill  1 
Frances   Joroan  | 
 Violet  7.«U 


,e  old-fashioned  pantomime  with  the 
clown  of  the  hot  poker  the  greased  side- 1 

Z*u-  and  the  string  of  sausages  is  m 

r*LV^T fashion.    George  L.  Fox.  Tom 


no  1 

*■•  T,°"y. 

i.rnier  Jaines  S.  Moffitt  are  names  that 
'onvey'no  uv  :nn,,glo  the  younger ^  gen-  ] 

eration.  The  moclerti  pantomime  with  i 
Pierrot  never  gained  a  firm  footing  in 
this  country,  and  the  rage  for  it  sm 
Paris  died  long  before  the  war.  Are 
there  still  "Shakesperian"  clowns  lri i  the 
circus?  Those  we  saw  in  our  boyhood 
were  for  the  most  part  dull  fellows. 

The  noble  art  of  clowning,  however, 
is  still  seen  in  all  Its  glory  in  the  per- 
son, the  smile,  the  facial  play,  the 
antics  of  Mr.  Stone.  His  athleqc  feats, 
his  surprising  leaps  and  jumps  and 
bounds,  his  amazing  ability  to  extrl-  i 
cate  himself  from  threatened  danger, 
these  are  ever  delightful.  His  dancing, 
now  graceful,  now  purposely  grotesque, 
his  skating,  his  curious  tricks  with 
mouth  and  throat;  these,  too.  give  great 
pleasure.  But  Mr.  Stone  has  another 
charm.  Back  of  all  the  clowning,  the 
kindly,  sympathlc  man  is  recognized 
the  man  of  intelligence  who  himself 
enjoys  his  absurd  behavior  perhaps 
more  keenly  than  tho3c  who  roar  In  the 
audience.  His  fun  is  never  vulgar, 
never  common,  nor  Is  it  prigglshly  re- 
fined. 

It  docs  not  follow  that  Interest  flags 
tn  this  show  when  Mr.  Stone  Is  not  on 
the  stage.    There  are  old  friends,  who 
are    always    welcomer    among  them 
j  charming  Allene  Crater,  with  the  mu- 
i  slcal  voice,   mistress  of  demure  quips 
land  gags;  little  Misspell,  fearless  as 
aver,  rejoicing  in  her  lightness  and  In 
Mr.  Stone's  strength  and  skill.  Then 
there  is  the  graceful  and  fascinating 
skating   of  the    Misses    Dallerup  and 
Smith:  the  dancing  of  Miss  Falconer, 
the  saxophone  concert  of  the  Six  Brown 
Brothers.    The  drill  of  the  Signal  Corps 
led  bv  Miss  Crater  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Sunshine  Girls  and  the  stage 
I  manager.  .  • 

I  One  of  tho  many  scenes  is  that  in 
1  which  Jack  o'Lantem  recites  a  ™»dcr" 
version  of  the  story  of  Clnderel la,  m 
I  which  a  table  la  covered  with  trick  fooa' 
I  In  tills  sceno  the  lovable  character 
I  Mr.  Stone.  U  unaffectoALI  revealed. 


pretty,  joyous,  disporting  themaolvea  In 
many  changes  of  ^ostume,  many  °' 
which  are  beautiful,  and  all  »ra  tasteful, 
flrls  taking  part  in  th»  cxtravagansa. 

not  too  anxious  for  the  approving  (fare 

i»f  men,  aid  and  young,  in  the  front 
rows. 

Mr.  Caryll's  music  Is  appropriately 
|l*;ht  and  tuneful.  The  songs  and  con- 
certed pieces  deserve  more  musical 
velcea  than  those  heard  last  night.  The 
accnery  by  Messrs.  Urban,  Bniens  and 
Albert  is  effective,  as  Is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lighting.  The  extravaganza 
should    crowd   the    theatre   during  its 


distinguished  from 


<  >  That  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
could  be  violetyt  In  prose  and  poetry  is 
known  to  his  admirers;  also  to  those 
who  now  find  pleasure  In  belittling  him. 
His  letters,  edited  by  Messrs.  Edmund 
Gosse  and  T.  J.  Wise,  recently  published 
in  London,  show  a  rougli  humor  in  ex- 
pression of  indignation.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Houghton:  "Is  there— oh!  is  there,  any 
truth  In  the  report  that  in  consequence 
of  an  article  in  the  Times  yesterday 
which  decrees  that  there  are— and  shall 
be— no  living  poets  in  England,  l3r.  Ten- 
nyson and  Mr.  Browning  have  'shaken 
hands  in  death'  by  shutting  themselves 
up  in  a  hermetically  sealed  room  with  a 
pan  of  Ignited  charcoal  between  them; 
and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  regard- 
less alike  of  his  years,  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land  prohibiting 
ndecent  exposure,  has  been  seen  dan- 
cing a  Highland  fling,  in  a  state  of  total 
nudity  and  partial  intoxication  down 
and  up  Cheyne-Walk,  Chelsea,  with  a 
Scotch  cutty-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
Scotch  fiddle  on  his  back,  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing as  in  a  Phyrr:c  war-dance,  the 
triumph  of  an  'inarticulate  poet,'  over 

■  the  downfafll  of  the  last  articulate  Indi- 

■  vldual  ofithat  ilk?" 


umn,  uec  it. 
known  acquired. 

Boston.       ,   _ 

"Sandbag  Mary  Ann" 

Soldiers  in  France  used  the  expression 
"Sandbag  Mary   Ann,"    a  mysterious 
.phrase  until  It  was  explained  by  a  sol- 1 
dier  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries.  The 
I— ase  was  first  "Cela  ne  Fairy  Ann 
Cela  ne  fait  rien. 

'Owing 


army  French  for 
Fairy  Ann  became  Mary  Ann.- 
either  to  cherished  idols  at  home  being 
protected  by  sandbags  or  to  the  ig 
l;Tnf  the  '18-pounders'  (as  the 
"nder-ie  recruits  are  affectionately 
caned)"  nen  Sammy  apologizes  to  Tom- 
my  tor  pushing  past  ifim  in  the  trenches 
-the  cryptic  Phrase  'Sandbag  Mary  Ann 
is  more  readily  uttered  and  understood 
than  the  conventional  "That's  all  right, 
chum.'  " 


Dr.  Phear  and  Harvard  M 

The  London  Times,  noting  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  George  Phear,  D.  D., 
formerly  master  of  Emmanuel  College,  ' 
Cambridge,  said: 

"The  ancient  connection  between  Em- 
manuel and  Harvard  University  was  to 
Dr.  Phear  a  matter  of  much  interest. 
At  the  tercentenary  of  the  college  in 
1884,  Harvard,  whose  founder  had  gone 
from  Emmanuel  to  New  England  in 
1635,  sent  as  Its  representatives  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
In  1886  Dr.  Phear  would  have  liked  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  250th  anniver- 
aary  of  the  foundation  of  Harvard,  but 
the  condition  ot  his  health  forbade,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Prof.  Mandell 
Creighton.  Nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  the  closer  friendship  be- 
tween the  colleges  in  recent  years." 

Dr.  Phear  Was  89  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  ha/j  been  for  over  70  years  a 
member  of  his  college. 


Who'll  Pay? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  appeared  side  by  side  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Traveler  two  news 
items,  one  announcing  that  the  Boston 
Elevated  road  had  lost'  in  the  last  few 
months  about  $3,000,000  in  their  effort  to 
run  the  road  under  present  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  the  other  stating  that  the 
"ladies  of  Dorchester"  In  mass  meeting 
had  demanded  a  restoration  of  the 
former  five-cent  fare  without  regard, 
apparently,  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  road.  I  recall  that  in  a  success- 
ful' farce  of  20  years  ago  entitled  "The 
City  Directory"  one  of  the  characters, 
enacted  by  the  greatly  mourned  Charley 
Reed,  came  upon  the  stage  and  frankly 
said:  "I'd  like  right  well  to  know  who 
is  going  to  pay  my  board?"  This  was 
then  regarded  as  a  comic  exaggeration 
but  times  seem  to  have  greatly  changed' 
F.  E.  CHASE. 


Boston. 


Those  Warships 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  dear  lad*  friend  has  solved  the  ques- 
tion. Susie  sa^s:  "What!  destroy  the 
German  navy?  How  boyish  and  siifaple, 
when  they  can  give  it  to  Switzerland  and 
make  its  people  secure  and  happy  " 

Boston.         DR.  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 

Do  our  readers  remember  the  imposing 
Admiral  of  all  the  'Swiss  Navies  in  Of" 

fen  bach's  delightful  "Vie  Parisienne'">  

Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Instead  of  consigning  the  German  fleet 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker,  why  not  auction 
off  the  vessels  to  various  South  Ameri- 
can powers,  and  apply  the  money  se- 
cured from  the  sale  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  devastated  areas  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium. 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 

Euthanasia 
As  the  World  Wags: 

If  surprise  were  the  only  necessary  ele- 
ment in  wit,  there  would  be  a  good  Jokp 


'OH,  MAMAF  IS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE:    First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Oh,  Mama!"  a  mu- 
eical   comedy  In  two  acts   and  three 
i  Foenes.    Book  and  lyrics  by  Philip  Bar-  I 
itholomae;   music  by  Frank  Tours  and  ( 
j  Augustus    Barratt.     Produced    by  Lee; 
and  J.  J.  Sh'ubert.     Fred  Hoff,  musical 
j  director. 

Chef  de  Care  Richard  Temple 

Charlie   Alan  Edwards 

Totoy  m  .  ■  ■-  Harry  Delmar 

Duo   de   Bouvals  Emily   de  Trament 

Lulu. ,  Mile.  Kelety 

Betty'  Justine  Jottmstone 

Jack   ..,  .Frank  Fay 

X41y  Helen  Shlpman 

A  waiter  Richard  Melbourne 

Greene   .'Harry  Conor 

Maltre    d'Hotel  Richard  Temple 

Man  from  Cook's  David  Dryer 

This  musical  comedy,  at  first  entitled 
"Girl  O'Mlne,"  was  brought  out  in 
Schenectady  a  year  ago  yesterday.  It 
arrived  in  New  York  at  the  Bijou  The- 
atre on  Jan.  28,  1918,  when  Dorothy  Diclf-  / 
son  took  the  part  of  Betty,  Edna  WaW1 
lace  Hopper  that  of  Lulu,  Marie  Nord- 
strom that  of  Lily.  Frank  Fay  was  in 
the  company. 

When  the  comecfy,  or  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  it,  was  seen  in  western  cities 
not  long  ago,  it  was  known  as  "The 
Victory  Girl." 

As  "Oh,  Mama!"  It  was  produced  at 
New  Haven  last  Monday  night. 

The  plot  has  remained  practically  the 
same  throughout  the  transformations. 
The  motif  is  an  old  friend,  that  of  a 
pretty  young  girl  going  to  a  city— in  this- 
Instance,  Paris— to  mee£  an  uncle  whom 
she  has  never  seen.  A  pugilist  and  his 
wife,  who  are  living  on  the  alimony 
coming  from  her  divorced  husband,  are 
in  Paris  on  their  bridal  trip.  The  hus- 
band turns  up  and  stops  the  alimony. 
Fortunately    Jack,    the    pugilist,  has 


3  served  in  New  York  as  a  barkeeper.  The ' 
1]  wife  Lily  must  have  been  at  one  time  in 
vaudeville,  for  she  can  dance  and  sing- 
in  true  vaudeville  fashlon-and  she  has 
the  vaudeville  lingo  at  her  tongue's  end. 
They  start  a  cabaret  show  in  the  hotel 
where  they  owe  the  landlord,  joined  by 
Charlie,  who  has  befriended  the  nice 
young  girl  looking  for  her  uncle.  Add 
Lulu,  a  gay  actress  at  a  minor  theatre; 
a  French  duke,  who,  like  all  French- 
men in  farce  comedy,  is  excitable  and 
shouts;  another  excitable  Frenchman, 
the  landlord,  and  the  uncle. 

The  musical  comedy,  as  it  is  now 
fashioned, 1  is  contrived  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Justine  Johnstone,  Miss 
Helen  Shipman,  Miss  Kelety  and  Mr. 
Fay.  Miss  Johnstone  has,  like  Italy, 
the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  She  sings 
with  small  and  childish  voice.  As  a 
singer  she  was  applauded  for  her  naive 
delivery  of  a  song  in  which  she  de- 
clared her  laudable  intention  to  be  good, 
although  she  was  sorely  tempted,  and 
when  she  was  naughty,  she  wished  to  be 
naughty  twice,  a  pleasing  ditty,  but 
hardiy  suitable  for  a  sociable  in  the 
vestry.  Miss  Johnstone's  dancing  dis- 
closed Atalanta's  better  part;  otherwise- 
it  was  not  conspicuous.  At  present  her 
chief  stock  in  trade  is  her  beauty. 

Miss  Shipman  was  amusing  at  times 
In  extravagant  vaudeville  fashion.  Miss! 
Kelety,     a     sumptuously     upholstered  j 
woman,  acted  passionately  and  sang  a 
song  In  French  that  took'us  back  to 
evenings  improvingly  spent  in  a  ■  little 
cafe-concert  in  the  Rue  de  01ichy.    Ah  1 
the  fleeting  years!    We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that   Miss   Kelety   was  disporting 
herself  at  that  concert  hall  in  1885.  for 
she   is   young   tnough.   and   a  comely 
brunette,    "black,    but    comely,    O    ye ' 
daughters  of  Jerusalem." 

It  was  good  to  see  Mr.  Harry  Cotior 
again.  He  took  us  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Hoyt  farces.  As  he  amused  the 
audience  last  night,  we  could  not  help 
hearing  him  singing  "The  Bowery"  In 
"A  Trip  to  Chinatown."  Thosfewere 
happy  days!  .       ,  j; 


vaudeville.  He  sang  and  he  danced  and 
he  recited  and  he  played  the  piano  and 

was  more  than  once  funny. 

There  were  good-looking  young  wom- 
en In  the  chorus.  The  costumes  were 
tasteful.  There  were  a  few  pretty 
tunes;  the  music  for  the  dancing  was 
as  a  rule  of  the  sheet-iron  circus  band 
sort. 

Where  will  "Oh,  Mama!"  be  produced 
the  next  time  and  under  what  title? 
Last  night  the  audience  was  pleased, 
especially  by  Mr.   Fay's  indefatigable 

activity. 


.  If  there  was  any  idea  of  preserving 
anything  like  complete  secrecy  at  the 
Versailles  conference  it  is  probably 
dashed  by  tho  news  that  no  fewer  than 
BOO  American  journalists  are  on  their 
way  across,  for  American  journalists, 
accustomed  to  frequent  receptions  by 
the  President  and  to  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  of  their  own  govern- 
ment machine,  are  not  likely  to  tolerate 
any  excessive  secrecy. 

At  the  Berlin  Congress,  Bismarck 
signalised  his  appreciation  of  Blowitz  s 
intelligence  system  by  peering  under 
the  table  at  one  meeting  and  saying. 
"I  was  just  looking  to  see  if  Blowitz  w;as 
there."  There  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  any  such  "scoops"  this  time.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

We  were  living  in  Albany,  N.  when 
Roscoe  Conkling,  pompous  and  arrogant, 
a  very  turkey-cock,  withdrew  from  the 
United  'States  Senate  followed .  hy  Me- 
Too"  Piatt.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
stalwarts  including  the  two  senators  in 
Albany  at  the  hotel  once  famous  for  its 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  free  lunches, 
the  hotel  where  "Tony  Brady  once 
served,  before  he  opened«a  tea-shop  in 
South  Pearl  street.  He  afterward  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  amassed  a  tor- 
tune.)  The  New  York  newspapers  were 
then  represented  hy  able  corresppndents, 
Albert  Gallatin  Browne,  Amos  Cum- 
mings,  Harry  Macdona  and  others.  There 
was  curiosity  throughout  the  country 
about  the  results  of  this  political  meet- 
ing. Keppler  had  effectively  caricatured 
the  two  senators  in  Puck,  whose  master- 
ly editorial  articles  were  then  written  hy 
H.  C.  Bunner.  We  remember  one  corre- 
spondent coming  into  the  lodging  house 
where  several  of  us  had  rooms  and  say- 
ing quietly:  "My  dispatch  is  all  right.  I 
had  one  man  in  the  next  room  with  a 
hole  bored  in  the  wall,  and  my  other 
man  was  under  the  bed  in  Piatt's  room.  ' 
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I  "Yes,  you  can,"  she  said,  "and  wfth- 
Jout  any  technical  knowledge  either, 
j  You've  only  to  look  at  their  eyes.  Mrs. 
.1  Munden  as  often  as  not  looks  as  if  she 
J  were  wondering  what  people  thought  of 
I  her,   and   that's  an  expression  you'll 

never  see  on  her  ladyship." — Barry  Pain 

In  "The  Butler's  Notebook." 


Then  and  Now 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  Parson  Jackson  says,  the  sun  do 
move,  but  is  it  not  that  the  world  moves 
and  We  remain  stationary?  Years  ago— I 
hate  to  count  my  birthdays— we— and  I 
speak  only  of  a  then  average  party  of 
working  men— used  to  foregather  at  a 
little  place  where  were  small  tables. 
Band  on  the  floor;  and  the  ale  was  served 
in  pewter  mugs.  After  listening  to  a 
lecture  by  John  Swinton  on  Caliban,  I 
have  heard  the  company  discuss  the 
labor  question  from  Mills'  "Iron  Law 
of  Wages,"  which  even  then  few  be- 
lieved in  though  it  was  accepted  in  the 
schools,  to  the  last  word  on  the  distri-  ; 
butlon  of  wealth  by  Hadley  or  Clark.  , 
Or  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  mer- 
its of  Gluck's  "Orpheus"  and  Mascagnl's  ' 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  as  representative 
of  the  German  and  Italian  schools,  not 
that  any  one  of  us  knew  much  about 
either.  Actors  and  actresses:  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport, Mme.  Janauschek,  Mary  Ander- 
son, or  Fechter  as  Monte  Cristo— his 
Edmond  Dantes  was  superb.  Politics 
were  perennial,  an  open  season  all  the 
year  round. 

Now,  it's  all  to  the  "Movies,"  shadows 
of  shadows,  and  just  as  real  and  just  as  | 
exaggerated    as    the    Spectre    of  the 
Brocken.  A  while  ago  I  went  into  Jade's 
old  place  and  called  for  a  glass  of  ale. 
It  looked  and  tasted  like  brown  ink. 
The  company  were  all  Poles  and  Finns, 
with  the  exception  of*  three  men,  two 
Yankees  and  a  i  French  Canuck,  who 
were  trading  horses  of  the  three  for  a 
i  quarter  variety.  I  left,  but  I  do  wish  I 
i  could  speak,  .  or  at  least  understand, 
I  Finnish;  then  I  might  get  some  idea  of 
|  the  purport  and  objective  of  the  Bol- 
'  sheviki,  and  get  a  glimmer  of  Finnish 
j  ideals.    We  are  all  optimists  just  now 
while  the  Fresident  is  In  France,  but  it 
J  looks  from  the  side  lines  as  though 
|  Apollo  has  gone  into  the  discard  and  Use 
J  Dionysians  are  all  to  be  blacklisted  after 
'  July  1. 

"Pan  Is  dead"  and  -the  Great  God 
Demos  is  regnant.  Are  we  all  to  be 
leveled  up  or  down?  The  gods  alone  can 
tea. 

By  the  press  dispatches  all  Berlin  has 
!  gone  mad  on  dancing,  which  has  hap- 
j  pened  before.  Carlyle  has  something  to 
\  Bay  on  the  subject.  The  views  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  would  certainly  be 
]  Illuminating.  S.  H. 

Westminster. 


London  Today. 

From  an  article  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims— an  article  appropriately  by  him._ 
for  did  he  not  write  "The  Lights  o'  Lon- 
don" nearly  40  yeans  ago?— we  learn  that 
the  lighting  of  streets  since  the  armistice 
is  not  regarded  as  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Pedestrians  accustomed  to  darkness  for 
many  months  are  pow  confused  by 
motor  lights  and  street  lamps.  "The  po- 
liceman on  traffic  duty  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  first  night  of  restored 
radiance  said  to  me:  'My  job's  getting 
on  my  nerves.  I  can't  see  what's  com- 
ing for  the  light.*)'* 

Tho  tall  hat  has  reappeared,  not  a 
new  one  but  the  one  that  was  Interned 
towards  the  end  of  1914.  "The  Homburg 
hat  has  obtained  almost  complete  domi- 
nation as  a  covering  for  the  head  of 
such  London  men  as  do  not  affect  cloth 
caps.  The  cloak  room  of  a  London  club 
yesterday  afternoon  showed  four  silk 
hats,  60  Homburgs,  half  a  dozen  bowl- 
ers, and  a  hat  of  straw.  As  the  Hom- 
burg has  come  to  stay,  Its  name  must 
be  changed."  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
George  Augustus  Sala  is  not  alive  to  en- 
large his  amusing  homily  "The  Hats  of 
Humanity,"  written  as  an  advertisement 
for  James  Gee,  a  hatter  of  Manchester, 
Eng.  1  In  the  preface  contributed  by  Gee, 
we  read:  "Some  years  ago  an  American 
hatter  published  a  very  readable  little 
illustrated  pamphlet  on  head  coverings; 
but  the  data  it  contained  were  'meagre, 
and  not  always  correct."  Will  some  one 
tell  us  the  name  of  this  American  hat- 
ter? Sala's  homily  is  not  dated.  He,  by  . 
the  way,  swore  by  the  stovepipe,  plug,.] 
silker,  chimney  pot,  beaver,  bell-topper,  I 
castor — call  the  monstrosity  what  you 
will. 


In  "The  Life  of  David  Belasco,"  by 
William  Winter-- -the  two  volumes  were 
published  afte/  Winter's  death — there 
are  withering  remarks  on  "civilization" 
as  observed  in  the  United  States.  We 
quote  one  sentence : 

"In  our  great  cities  life  »p  largely  a 
semi-delirious  fever  of  vapiA  purpose  and 
paltry  strife,  and  in  their  public  vehicles 
of  transportation  the  populace — men, 
women  and  young  giris — are  herded  to- 
gether without  the  remotest  observance 
of  common  decency — mauled  and  jammed 
and  packed  one  upon  another  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
shipment  of  the  helpless  steer  or  the 
long-suffering  swine." 

Is  it  possible  that  before  his  death  In 
1917  Mr.  Winter  had  enjoyed  a  trolley 
car. ride  in  Boston? 


The  Difference 

In  the  course  of  conversation  down- 
stairs, the  other  evening  I  happened  to 
say  that  I  thought  Mrs.  Munden  was 
the  best  dressed  lady  in  the  house. 

"Oh.  no,"  said  Miss  Thompson— she's 
maid  to  my  lady,  "Mrs.  Munden  looks 
the  best-dressed,  but  her  ladyship  ac- 
tually Is." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "a  man  can't  detect 
that  fine  shade  of  difference." 


Signatures  and  Addresses 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  nates 
that  the  armistice  has  "released  the 
pent-up  energies  of  writers  'to  the  edi- 
!  tor.'  " 

"That  famous  correspondent  'A  Fa- 
j  ther  of  Twelve'  is  again  jostling  'A 
Householder,'  while  'Justitia'  Is  lifting 
i  up  his  voice  on  high.  It  is  a  good  sign 
!of  returning  British  normality.  It  used 
I  to  be  said  that  the  Peking  Gazette. 
'  which  has  existed  for  centuries,  was  the 
I  only  newspaper  that  never  receives  let- 
ters signed  'A  Reader  from  the  Com- 
mencement'!" 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  corre- 
spondents. The  great  majority  sign 
their  names,  as  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson. 
Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar,  Mr.  Lucien  B. 
Henderson,  Messrs.  Abel  Adams,  Gay- 
lord  Quex,  Abel  Seaman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Babblington  Brooke  and  others.  They  do 
not  prate  and  posture  as  "An  Old  Sub- 
scriber," "Vox  Papull,"  "Fiat  Justitia," 
"Citizen." 

When  was  It  decreed  by  the  mysterious 
powers  that  regulate  social  affairs  and 
make  life  troublesome  and  miserable' 
that  "Mv  dear  Mrs.  Gollghtly"  is  more 
formal  than  "Dear  Mrs.  Gollghtly"?  Mr. 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt  in  his  Volumes  of 
reckless  gossip  entitled  "Four  Genera- 
tions of  a  Literary  Family,"  tells  this 
story  about  Henry  Huth.  merchant  and 
collector  of  books.  "At  first,  in  his  let- 
ters I  was  'Sir,'  then  'Dear  Sir.'  Once  I 
became  'My  Dear  Sir";  but  he  repented 
this  gushing  familiarity,  and  returned 
and  adhered  to  the  middle  form."  This 
Huth,  by  the  way,  had  fits  of  depression, 
so  that  when  the  fit  was  on  him  he  was  - 
unable  to  face  the  process  of  looking 
for  a  book  on  the  shelves.  In  1ST8  he  fell  j 
backward  on  a  staircase  and  broke  his 
skull. 

"My  dear  sir"  is  surely  more  familiar 
than  "Dear  Sir." 


For  a  Dismal  Day 

The  day  was  gloomv.  To  cheer  our 
spirits  we  took  up  a  little  book,  "L'Anti- 
Hegesias,"  a  dialogue  in  verse  on  sui- 
cide, with  critical  and  historical  re- 
marks in  French,  published  at  Hamburg 
in  176'.  IlegrslaF.  it  appears,  was  a 
Cyrenale'  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  book 
describing  the  miseries  of  life  so  ef- 
fectively yiat  it  drove  many  to  commit 
suicide.     SO   Ptolemy   forbade  him  1o 


ffi.rh.  Opening  the  -,£] 
B  randon,  «  "  r«*fl  that         » 7 

It.  the  o"»V?„d  natural  The  author 
Be*ms  simple  »»^,  p0.t  Stilus 
•oclieves  that  the  £  consul,  who 

owned  a/1"*  \"%  on  which  was  the 
Ctcero  and  an  °nlaet  man  of  any 

tomb  of  V.r« :H.  lhmn\7elf. 
putstion  to  starve  >  m  d>y  ^e 

At  the  -nd  of  t»«  the  rc. 

ould  bay?  "^"/'..^/"ev.  '    a  pl*V 
rival  of  f^;1",;  i7«   Sidney  tain 
rought  out  in  Farts  n  hcr  for 

ovewith  nM»";*"rh,,»ir«et|on.  She 
women  less  ™thh^2r"  determine,  to 
^appears.    He  tner  t  (o  pr,. 

Kill  hlmse  f  and  order    n  ac„ 
pare  a  po.son-d  c  P.  suiCidal 
ire  concerned  with  »wn« 
purpose.   Vnfor  lunate 1>  i he  re  is  ^ 
ending  to  the  »h M  liad  tapp,d 

„,-  th»  late  <  haries  5  ro  m)<,. 


is  illus- 
Lenau's 


since  Mr.  Nikisch  left  us.  The 
sained  greatlv  by  being  play* 
pauses  between  the  movomer 
composer  directed. 

•"La.    Procession  Nocturne 
trativo    of    an    episode  in 
•Faust."     The    symphonic    poem  was 
performed  here  15  years  .go  by  tho  Or- 
chestral Club  under  Mr.  Longj.  There 
has  also   been  a  performance  by  the 
New  ^nglaTd  Concervatory  Orc£*raJ 
The  work  was  brought  out   n  Pat  is  in 
J5£  It  show,  the  sensitive.  tajrejM 
able  naturo  of  an  accomplished  inubi- 
cfan.  "an  imaginative  con^ser  whose 
technical  skill  allows  him  to create  at 
once  a  mood,  to  maintain  ,t -without  in 
duclng  monotony,   to  re-establish  the 
moCoaSaf.e>-  an  ecclesiastically  impres- 
sive middle  section.    Tho  effects  are 
gained  by  artfully  simple  means,  a  sober 
rjuso  of  musical  material;  but  the ,  so 
!  brlety  is  not  for  a  moment  mtonte 
The  moods  of  Nature  and  of  Faust  are 
lug^eTd  without  any  atempt, ,  a  bald 
'      realism     Tl\e  despair  of  1  aust  is  not 
,  theThonldd-and  said:     ™n'*m'  TL  ^Higious  procession  seen  by 
the  drama t  rt^ h    .  ^  ^  ,.c,.  .  n  hymn       it  swells  and 

"TedC^ers'  ThoR  valet  -ubeUtutM  »  dle."  away-these  furnish  _the  contra* 
united  lowers. _   drink  for  the 


i>.nn»rnnc«  drink  for 
cooling  and  returns  smil- 

Tilts  -ding  -nld  have  spoiled 
our  P'M""'Pli,ftr",nldeat:i  by  voluntary 

r'" ,«'.» r..  ™  '«  «■>•• "™- « s:''' 

orthodox  historians-  -if  in  the 

named  Reeves  gowned  he  s J    "  ^ 

^The  hid     ar^herself  in  order  to 
weak  that  she  could  not  struggle 

in  the  water.  

Samuel  Exposed 

homely  chat  on  r"\o.  bMt  wn.re 

?h"e  5ttte"ewhbov  sto'le'the  old  gentle- 
the   ittle  jew  1iymnnl  ind»x  »'« 

»'S«-«  ™    t%  ref.renre  took 

'-^irsearching  "or-   "ere  it  is.  familiar 

I10  a"The  eld  man  m-k  and  mild. 

The   prleat  of  Israel,  slept. 
Hi,   water,   the  Temple  child. 

  *  — "e.  kept.         .  , 

Dally  ChronW* 


dies  away-tnew  :  tll, 

to  tho  portrayal  of  the  night,  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest,  the  gloomy  Faust  as 
he  envies  the  happiness  of  those  singing 
the  sacred  hymn.  The  audience  was 
quick  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  the 
music  and  the  perfection  of  the  per- 
formance. The  composer  was  recalledl 
several  times. 

Praise  Levitzki's  Playing 
J   Young  Mr    Levltzkl  has  given  three 
recitals  in  Boston.  Yesterday  he  played  8 
here  for  the  first  time  with  the  orches- 
tra and  gave  a  delightful  Performance 
of  Saint-Saens's  almost  too  familiar 
concerto.   He  played? the  first  movement  | 


1 


the 
little  I.« 
— -Lond 


RABAUD  MAKES 
OLD  MUSIC  LIVE 

By  PHlLIP  HALE 
The  eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud.  conductor, 
(took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows"   Schumann,  symphony  No.  *.  JJ 
minor-    Rabaud,    "La  Procession  Noc- 
turne,- svmphoric  poem  (after  wnau  » 
"Faust")-first  time  at  these  concerts, 
Saint-Saens.  piano   concerto  Iso.   -.  w 
minor;    Beethoven,   overture   to  uto- 

°Mr.'   Nikisch.    a   romantic  conductor, 
gave  a  singularly  romantic  interpreta- 
tion  of   Schumann's  symphony   In  iJ 
minor.    The   music    appealed   to  him 
strongly;  as  did  Tschaikowsky  s  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  The  performance  of  tnese 
two  works  was  the  crowning  glory ^  or 
his  career  in  Boston.   After  his  depart- 
ure there  were  many  Performances  of 
this  symphony;   some   highly  respect- 
able  and   therefore   ineffective  some 
curlouslv   unintelligent   and   dull.  His 
successors  unfortunately  regarded  the 
symphony  as  "a  classic."  forgetting  the 
I  fact  that  the  romanticist  of  one  gen- 
eration, if  he  has  a  spark  of  genius  or 
even   conspicuous   talent,   is   a   classic , 
I  in  the  eyes  of  the  generation  following, 
I  but  the  works  of  this  "classic  com- 
,  poser  should  still  be  performed  in  the! 
romantic   spirit.    Thus   the  occasional 
'bombast,  the  extravagance  of  the  Ber- 
lioa-  of  the   •  Hernani"   and  "Antony 
period    should   be   defiantly  expressed. 
So  with  Schumann.   Yet  too  many  con- 
ductors treat  a  symphony  by  him  as 
though  thev  were  exhibiting  a  coipse? 
I  calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of  : 
features  in  death.   They  are  afraid) 


■S  pseudo-Bach  character  in  the  appro- 
priately dignified  manner,  not  endeayor- 
fng  to  infuse  the  emotional  quality  that 
Is  Inherently   lacking,   but  giving  due 
mpo.  tance  to  melodic  figures,  displaying 
sTrPength   and   a   clear   and  eharming 
tou-h     In  the  other  movements,  the 
clarity,  the  grace  andrfthe  fleetness  were 
noteworthy.    We  have  not  heard  for 
many  years  so  well-balanced  and  so  In 
Resting  a  reading  of  this .  concerto.  . 
performance  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  music. 
By  this  time,  no  experienced  and  un 
J  prejudiced  hearer  has  any  doubt  about 
1  the  ability  of  Mr.  Rabaud  as  an  interpre- 
;    ;  „f   I;,-ethoven.     His  interpretat.ons 
lather  conventional    nor  extravagant. 

■  are  vital  and  illuminating,  as  was  Mr. 

■  Rachmaninoff's  treatment  of  music  by 
\  Mozart  and  r.eetboven  not  long  ago. 

1    The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
I   The  program  of  the  concerts  next  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening  will 
1  include  national  airs  of  Belgium. ,  En£ 
land.    Fiance.    Italy   and    tho    Un  ted 
]  Sates:  these  choral  works-Verd.  s  Te 

■  r>eum."    Chadwick's    "Land  of 


"No  member  of  the  Typographical  As- 
sociation is  pcrmited  to  work  for  any 
other  employer  than  Oie  one  by  whom 
he  is  engaged  .  .   .  except  in  case  of 
accident       .    ■    Transgression  of  this 
rule  is  called  'smooting.'  "    Our  friends 
upstairs  in  the  composing  room  Inform 
us  that  they  never  heard  the  word.  A 
"smooter"  over  here  Is  called  a  hobo 
Is  there  any  English  dictionary  of  print- 
ers' elarfg?    In  French  there  is  Eugerte 
Boutmy's   "Dictlonalre  de  la  £aneue- 
Verte  Typographique"  (Paris,  18<8).  it 
Is  full  of  curious  information,  contain-} 
lng  a  monograph  about  Printers,  and 
poems  relating  to  the  trade.    \V  hen  a 
French  printer  is  obliged  to  reset  some- 
thing through  his  own  blunder  he  is 
said  "to  go  to  Germany."    A  printer 
that  is  at  the  same  time  a  proofreader 
Is  an  "amphibian."    For  one  to  die  is 
for  one  "to  break  his  pipe."    "To  eat  a 
rabbit"  is  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
co-mate,  for  at  the  end  of  the  cere, 
mony  the  mourners  used  to  eat  at  a 
restaurant  near  the  cemetery  a  more 
less  authentic  rabbit."    A  restless 
printer  going  from  printing  house  to 
printing  house  is  called  a  "rouleur.  It 
appear!  from   this    book    that  female 
typesetters  were  not  welcomed  in  the 
French  composing  rooms:  the  men  ob- 
iected  having  in  view  the  maintenance 
of  morality  and  fearing  the  "promiscu- 
ity of  the  sexes";  they  also  thought 
that  the  art  of  printing  would  degen- 
erate if  women  set  type. 

"Smoot"  in  English  dialect  means  to 
smuggle  one's  way  in;  to  move  quietly, 
furtively;  to  hide  stealthily.  "A  young 
man  Is  said  to  smoot  after  a  girl  when 
he  dares  not  appear  openly  in  the  court- 
ship."   

Legless  in  Parliament 
Wi  the  legless  candidate  for  Par- 
Uament'returned?   Years  ago  there  was 
an  IUsh  member,  a  Mr.  Kavanagh,  who 
-■^■■■■■•■^  is  saio.  - 
had  neither  legs  nor  arms,    n  ™ ■ 

that  he  went  riding  and  *™»n£m'?wt- 
He  was  carried  into  the  House  b> ,  spe 
cial  permission,  and  deposited  on  the 

^here  have  been  many  ZZ 
that  have  done  surprising  things  since 
John   Valerius,    born    in   l«ffl  "*™J°JE 
even  the  traces  of  arms     About  1705  he 
showed  himself  In  London.    He  con 
shave  himself,  throw  dice,  play  card-, 
lake  his  hat  off  while  he  was  standing. 
Pre  a  musket  with  certain  aim,  etc..  etc 
,A  still  more  extraordinary  V^'J £s 
'Miss  Bettin,  who  astonished  I^"doner^ 
n   1815-17.     Born  without  %-f.n 
legs,  at  the  a«e  of  24  she  was ,  37  n.te 
In  height.    She  cut  and  '"""e^1'^ 
her  clothes,  sewed  neatly,  wrote,  drew 
landscapes,  painted  mml*tu,£?;,K.a  '  un 
which  she  performed  P"ncipally  with 
her  mouth."    At  the  same  time  in  Lon 
o'n  was  Martha  Bagshaw  born  In  New 
York  without  arms,  first  known  to  the 


lese  cnorai  woi«^  j    k  without  arms,  nrsi  «"'"""  . 

Chadwick's    "Land    of    Our   ^  ..Mj     Honeywcll.  the  Amerl- 

Ce^ar  Franck's  Psalm  CL..  and  1        Wonder."    She  amazed  the  crowd 
wnrks:  Bizet's  overture   Va,'.:_..  — „„  .hintrs  with  her  moutn 


Hearts,"  Ce'Sar  i?Tancn.  a  ^  »■"»'  ' I 

these  orchestral  works:  Bizet's  overture 
"Patrie"  and  the  third  suite  of  mus  c  by 
composers  represented  in  the  Fitzwilllam 
Virginal  Book  (16th  century)  derived 
from  the  stage  music  arranged  by  Mr 
Rabaud  for  a  performance  of  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  in  Paris. 

i  The  program  of  the  concerts  foi  Jan.  ».  George  and  Hannah 

lfc*SSSS^';^™^      The  sale  T I  London  of  Hannah  Light 
concerto  (Mr.  Heifitz.  violinist  and  Ra-    foors  portrait  brought  up  the  question 
Ivel's  "Raspodie  Espagnole."  whether    George    HI-  married 


e.  z- 


bv  doins  many  'things  with  her jnouth 
and  toes.  Truly  this  is  a  world  of  won- 
ders' But  how  did  Mr.  Kavanagh  go 
a-riding?  Was  he  clamped  in  some 
way  to  a  saddle?  And  how  did  he 
guide  his  horse? 


That  huge  vessel,  the  Leviathan, 
jj  known  to  all  readers  of  newspapers. 
|  It  generally  known  that  the  ship  used  in 
I  the  laying  of  the  transatlantic  cable 
I  was  to  have  borne  that  name,  but  it  was 
I  thought  that,  as  it  comes  from  Holy 
Writ,  the  use  would  be  irreverent?  Fur 
thermore.  sailors,  it  is  said,  balked  at 
the  pronunciation,  as  they  turjied  Bel- 
terophon  into  "Bully  Ruffian."    And  so 
the  cable  steamer  was  named  the  Great 
Eastern. 


Youthful  Gladiators 

A  foreign  correspondent,  writing  of  a 
Spartacus  demonstration  in  Berlin,  said: 
"About  1000  voung  people  of  both  sexes 
took  part,  mostly  .from  1  to  17  years  of 
age.  and'  some  even  younger." 


I  I  Thackeray  passed  over  the  stories  of  the 
'monarch's   juvenile  loves   "of  Hannah 
Lightfoot.  the  Quaker,  to  whom  they 
eay  he  was  actually  married,  though  I 
don't  know  who  has  ever  seen  the  reg- 
ister." W.  G.  Thorpe,  the  delightful  gos- 
slper  of  the  Middle  Temple,  says  that 
when  Hannah  died  Queen  Charlotte  in- 
sisted on  having  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  a  second  time;  also  that  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  South  Africa  was 
entertained  by  a  family  named  Rex. 
whose  founder.  George  Rex.  was  always 
held  to  i>e  the  son  of  Hannah  lightfoot 
and  strikingly  resembled  George  II I.  so 
there  aro  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
today  who  firmly  believe  that  George  V. 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  Ens- 
naval  officer  before  the  Princess 
Mary   of    Teck    became  his 


planned  the  book  as  pa  .  Kenan 

rocord  of  the  American  •    t  • 
the  writing  of  this  nicm       <v«»a  fiftht 

of  19M.   when  he  one-third  ol 

of  volume  on*  and  about  o 
volume  two  were  in  typa.  winte. 
remainder  was  ni  manuaciint.    vv  inie 
and  Belasco  hrd  been  friends  for  oxei 

from  a  Portuguese  Hebrew  fatmb.  « 
a  harlequin  in  the  th.  at.es  and(Hh JH 
caught  the  gold-few  and  ^,.'''1.^  d 
arrived  at  San  Frcyaclsco  wlieie  DavW 
^as  born  in  1853-  ^  he.  he  was  h  e 
vears  old  the  family  moved  to^oila, 
where  a  kind  priest  arranged  that  he 
Thould  be  educated  in  -a  monasters.  He 
l?Zr»a  there  for  about  two  years,  then 
r.ta,  to  join  a  ci.rcu*.  to  nde  horse, 
bareback,  and  to  perform  as  a  c  own 
The  father  carried  hin*  back  to  ^toru 
There  he  became  interested  in  the  the- 

aThe  fact  that  he  had  been  carried  or 
tbT-taVe  is  Cora's  ch  Id  in  "Pizarro. 
when  jITiia  Dean  probably  was  acting 
led  Mr.  Winter  to  Uidulm  in  one  of  tl« 
many  digressions  that  swell  the  «■ 

tents  of  this  book.    Th^s%-   ,    „.  »h 
nre  of  great  value  to  stuat-ms  »• 
theatre  in  America:  the*  will  interes 
the  generations- of  theatregoers  now  hv 
•ng  they  will  be  as  a  treakure-housc  fo 
'future   historians  of  the   drama;  bu 
their -inclusion  here  breaks  the  contipv 
lty  of  the  narrative.    It  It  pleasant 
Xnow  that  Winter  first  sa^  Ju  j..;.*  , 
at  the  Boston  Museum  in  l»uil  as  J«na 
"The  Hunchback";  his  dfci-ci  ipuon  i 
J.er-and  hi?  criticism  are  ot  ya'u<r-  J 0 
what  have  they  to  do  with  an.  t-em.se 
-specially  as  it  Is  not  know,,  posl ill  el 
whether  as  Cora  she  carried,  him,  a  bo 
,  In  Kotaebue's  play?  , 
'    The  family  went,  back  to  San  t  rai 
cisco  about  1865.  The  fath--r- opened 
irult  shop  and  chummed   with  aLior 
David  attended  school.  He.  was  train 
In  elocution  and  spoke  pieces,  mc  to 
.honors  in  penmanship.  Heiwroteap* 
'••Jim  Black,"  or  "The  Reflulatoi  s  R 
venge"   "In  all  my  study  iof  theatric 
history  I  have  not  encountered  a  P« 
So"   more  downright  daft,   more  cor 
Dletelv  saturated  In  every  fibre  of  1 
being'  with  passion  for  the  stage  a 
things  dramatical  than  was  young  Da\ 
Belasco."  He  left  school  in  1871.  w 
married  two  years  later.  V?*"™" 
'about  San  Francisco  ho  wonld ■  >^-"e 
nrres.  sometimes  "Shockers  ofJMjw 
.-ompositlon;  or  he  would  s«  11  stc"'^ 
ihls  adventures  in  dens,  joints.  ^ nosp itn 
police  stations  to  newspapers,    t  Knev 
said  Belasco  to  his  biographer,  e 
Infamous  and  dangerous  pJaC*  W  I 
'Fi-ancisco-  •  •  •  only  my  deai^ mofl 
understood  me.  *  "  •  'Davy  is  all  ugl 
..«he  used  to  say;  'leave  him  alone.  » 
only  curious  about  life,  and  wants 
see  everything  with  those  big.  dark  e 
of  hla.'  "  .  „„ 

Late  In  1872  Belasco  went  on 
Ktage  in  San  Francisco  in  a  v*»r\  mtj 
,  part,  and  was  billed  at  Walter  Kings 
,  Before  that  he  had   played  in  qitf 
private  shows  and  in  public.     He  1 
plaved  the  banjo  and  danced  as  a  ne 
i'bov  in  "Under  the  Gas-Light,"  had 
:  tered    blood-curdling    war  whoops 
I  "The  Jlbb'  nainosay."     In  1869  n» 
met    John    McCullongh    and  W. 
Scdley-Sinith.       Here   Winter  dev. 
'five  pages  to  the  la  tier's  eww 
1871  Belasco  determined  to  follow  . 
ing  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  pla 
not  only  in  San  Francisco;  for  sev 
years  he  was  a  strolling  acior  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  mountain  setUement.il 
and  mining  camps.  Marching  into  a  town 
he  would  bang  a  drum  or  toot  a  cornetj 


I  lish 


"Gadfeet"  and  "Smouting" 

la  the  w  ord  "gadget"  used  in  this  I 
disturbing  the  body.  This  symphony  countrv?  We  read  in  Notes  and  Queries 
not  dead;  its  spirit  did  not  die  withl,      October  that  it  is  often  heard  in  Eng- 


Ichumann. 

Spirit  of  Music  Prevails 
Mr.  Rabaud,  fortunately  for  the  audl- 
jnce.  looks  on  the  symphony  as  living 
music;  as  romantic  In  spile  of  the  years. 
There  was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the 
performance;  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
required    respect    of    the  professional 


of  October  that  it  is  often  heard  In  Eng- 
land; In  the  navy  for  a  tool  or  Imple- 
ment; for  the  fitments  on  motor  cycles, 
as  speedometers,  mirrors,  levers,  badges, 
mascots  attached  to  the  steering  appar- 
atus; for  tho  "jigger"  or  short-rest  used 


I  Victoria 

"There  Was  handsome  black-haired 
Sarah  Lennox,  who  used  to  lie  in  wait 
tor  Geoorge  III.  when  he  was  a  young 
prince.  She  made  hay  at  him  on  the 
lawn,  fcut  he  behaved  as  the  judge  d  d 
towards  Maud  Muller.  Did  George  in 
after  years  think  regretfully  of  Sarah, 
whose  portrait  was  painted  magnificently 
Sir  Joshua? 


in  billiards;  for  the  gaugei 
accuracy  of  local  plate  la 
II  old  thing."   Soldiers  in  1 


»d    respect    oi    me   1  old  tning.     opiu.cjs  m 

or  in  the  funeral  chamber  or  at  I  0f  billets  or  quarters  as 
er  11  .         .       .»  *-u«  onr.lv  the  word  to 


,  ...  For  once  the  spirit  of  the 

music  prevailed  over  its  material  body. 
I  So' conductor  can  change  certain  awk- 
wnrd  passages  in  the  symphony  or  re- 
■   orcheotrate  it  in  the  performance;  but 
'  Mr     Pabaud    made    the    hearer  forget 
'■!  Schumann's  deficiencies,  by  bringing  out 
I  fully  the  beauty  of  the  musical  thought. 
Take    for  instance,  the  haunting  Trio 
nf  tho  Scherzo.    No  conductor  here  hag 


Ul      Ul  H  V  v.       -I  —  — 

ors  apply  the  word  to  any 
not   known    by  its 


e^j^t  tes 

rmytnWg 


s    "The  Life  of  David  Belasco,"  by  H 
jam  Winter,   is  published  by  Mo.ta  , 
,Tard  &  Co..  New  York.  This  biography 
J9  mtwo  volumes,  one  of  P««» 


tests  the 
for  "any 
spoke 
-  sail- 

novel.  "•"-"of  ^"pa«-; "" There  ar«  many 
or  not  Known  oy  >»  proper  name.  '  nraita  and  each  volunw  is  provUWa 
"Gadget"  is  not  in  the  Oxford  Diction-      »    h         copious    index.  Uanc^ome 

printed  in  large  type,  t 


ary  not  in  Wright's  great  Dialect  Die 
tlonary;  not  In  'Farmer  and  Henley  • 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues."    It  is  said 
to  be  in  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary. 

Then  there  is  "smouting"  or  smoot 
lng1'  English  printers'  slang,  meaning 
to  do  casual  work  in  a  printing  houae^g 


n9  doubt  necc 
price.  The 
the  life  of 
informed.  1-' 
been  told  i 
-i«ta-»o  voh 


illy 


L.id  at 


aro 
high 
lief 


The  company  would  play  in  a  hall.  I 
dining  room,  an  empty  barn.  Innkeep-| 
ers  sometimes  acquainted  these  actors! 
wilh  the  sheriff.    Nearly  a  third  of  thel 
first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  actor! 
Belasco  in  the  far  West.    The  list  of 
plays  and  parts  in  which  he  appeared 
occupies  over  six  pages.    But  in  this 
long  :-<;ction  of  the  volume  is  a  romantlo 
account  of  his  romantic  marriage,  muoh 
about  other  actors,  also  actresaes-  of 
that  period,  the  Chapman  sisters.  Bella 
Pateman,  Katharine  Bod»er*— there- a*ol 
many  pages  about  Belasco  and  Bouclcault 
and  the  translation  of  "Led  Astray," 
in  the  course  of  which  Winter  speaks 
of  "the  ingratltating  but  false-hearted"  I 
jrWilliam    Stuart"— John   T.  Raymond 
and  Die  genesis  of  "The  Gilded  Age" — 
Mrs.    Bates,    the*' mother   of  Blanche 
Bates;  John  E.  Owens  and  Charles  B» 
Thorne.  Sr.;  Crane.  Edwin  Booth,  Mme. 
Modjeska.  Salmi  Morse  and  his  "Pas- 
sion   Play"    (over  10  pages),  Bronson 
Howard  and  "The  Banker's  Daughter," 
a  mass  of  names,  facts,  descriptions, 
atticism,  much  of  it  entertaining  read- 
ing; some  of  it  little  better  than  pad- 
ding.   These  pages  are  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  Belasco's  own  "Story  of 
My  Life."  "The  Evil  of  Ineompetef.t 
Criticism"     in    which    Winter  WTltSW 
characteristically  and  with  genteel  vioi 
lence,  "The  Nature  of  Belasco's  Talent.4 


female  at  whom  it  was  easily  possible 

to  gaze  without  b'ftjfeing" 
"The  Facts  Abouf^»Vffer30H's  Rip"  is 

the  lille  of  another  section.  Then  fol- 
io^ u;i  account  of  Rose  CojflMan.  The 

Hemes  are  discussed.  In  the  story  about 
"Drink"  Winter  oharaeterlaes  "L'Assom- 

molr"  as  a  "noxious  novel."  and  on  "-the 
next  page  brings  in  Ad*  Rattan  as  "the 
supreme  comedy  actress  of  her  day." 
"Drlak,''  in  Charles  Rcade's  version  for 
London,  achieved  "Immediate  and,  un- 
happily, enduring  success."  More  pages 
about  J.  A.  Heme,  In  which  Winter  de- 
clares that  Heme  was  a  playwright,  a, 
maker' of  plays,  a  mechanic,  not  a  dram- 
atist. Some  of  us  remember  "Margaret 
Fleming  '  a-<i  played  in  Boston.  Listen 
to  Winter's  description:  "One  of  those 
crude  and  completely  ineffectual  pieces 
of  hysterical  didaetaeism  which  are  from 
time  to  time  produced  on  the-  stage  with 
a  view  to  the  dismay  of  libertines  by  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  licentious  conduct.    In  that 


play  a  righteously  offended  wife  bares 
her  bosom  to  the  public  gaze  in  order 
to  suckle  a  famished  infant,  of  which 
her  dissolute  husband  is  the  father  by  a 
young  woman  whom  he  has  seduced,  be- 
trayed and  abandoned  to  want  and 
misery:  libertines,  of  course,  are  always 
reformed  by  spectacles  of  that  ki,nd!" 
There  are  pages  about  Adelaide  Neilson, 
in  which  Winter  pays  that  "lovely  wom- 
an and  great  actress"  a  noble  tribute. 
W.  E.  Sheridan,  Laura  Don  are  sketched. 
It  was  in  Belaseo  and  Robertson's  play. 
"The  Curse  of  Cain,"  that,  according  to 
Belaseo,  "For  the  first  time  realistic 
thunderstorms  and  lightning  effects  were 
introduced  more  naturally  than  any- 
tliing  that  had  gone  before."  And  "Tiger 
Rose,"  seen  here  recently,  showed  that 
Belaseo  is  still  faithful  to  his  thunder- 
storms as  a  dramatic  attraction. 

When  he  was  29  years  old,  Belaseo 
brought  to  an  end  his  career  in  San 
Francisco.  .  He  had  then  acted  more 
than  170  parts:  altered,  adapted,  re- 
written or  written  more  than  1U0  plays 
and  had  been  the  responsible  director 
in  the  production  of  more  than  three 
times  that  number.  The  story  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  in  New  York  is 
told.  J.  S.  Mackaye  was  "a  wayward 
genius,  of  poetic  temperament,  wildly 
enthusiastic,  impetuous,  capricious,  ver- 
satile, prone  to  extravagant  fancies  and 
bold  experiments,  and  completely  un- 
sympathetic with  regulative,  Sunday- 
school  morality."  IBs  asociates  in  man- 
agement, the  Mallorys,  were  "shrewd, 
practical  business  men,  in  no  way 
visionary,  thoroughly  conventional  in  | 
character— in  fact,  moral  missionaries, 
intent  on  making  the  theatre  a  sort  of 
auxiliary  to  the  church,  their  whole 
scheme  of  theatrical  management  being, 
originally,  to  profit  by  the  patronage  of 

— :   ;  '  ,1 

the  Christian  public."   No  wonder  theve 
was  disagreement.    Belaseo  succeeded 
Mackaye.     There  are   descriptions  of 
plays  produced  at  this  theatre  while 
Belaseo  was  stage  manager.  Belasco's 
own   "May   Blossoms'*   (1884)   was  his 
first  "signal  personal  victory."    In  his 
account  of  the  performance  Winter  de- 
scribes at  length  Georgia  Cayvan,  "a 
handsome  brunette,  fortunate  in  person 
and  In  temperament."  Leaving  the  Madi- 
son  Square  Theatre  in  ISSo.  Belaseo  for 
two  years  worked  as  a  free  lapce.    He  > 
becamo  associated  with  Steele  Mackaye 
in  the  Lyceum  for  a  short  time.  Belaseo 
thought  of  organizing  a  company  to  go 
about  in  "Hamlet,"  with  himself  as  the 
Prince.   His  homo  was  a  small  hall  bed  - 
roomrand  he  did  much  of  his  work  in 
the  public  writing  room  of  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue   Hotel.     "Valerie,"  his  version 
of  Sardou's  "Fornande."  was  produced  ' 
at  Wallack's.    He  went  as  stage  man-  ! 
ager  of  a  company  to  San  Franctscp— 
that  included 


Du  Barry,  George  Arllss,  Dlsrtchstc-  :' 

Henrietta  Crosmtin,  Frano***-  Stair. 
Charlotte  Walker,  Nance  O'Neil,'  Lenore 
l  lric.  Belasco's  differences  with  the 
Theatrical  Syndicate  are  fully  treated., 
Potraits  of  Messrs.  1  layman,  Charles 
Prohman,  Klaw,  Erlanger.  Nixon,  Zlm- 
merma-rujt  are  grouped.  There  are  these 
mottoes  dividing  three  of  the  theatrical 
agents  from  the  other  three:  "The  Dol- 
lar Sign  is  the  Sign  of  Success,"  "I 
Keep  a  Department  Store,"  and  under 
the  group  ie  this  note:  "U  is  often  true, 
as  old  King  Duncan  declares,  that 
'There's  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  con- 
struction in  the  face.'  Nevertheless 
study  of  the  faces  at  the  men  who  com- 
pose that  sacred  Institution  of  bene- 
ficence, the  Theatrical  Syndicate,  is 
worth  making.  Such-  study  renders  it 
easier  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
theatre  in  America  today.  W.  W."- 
Speaking  of  Belasco's  alliance  with  the 
Shubetts,  the  biographer  Is  not  too  com- 
plimentary to  those  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Winter  sometimes  mistook 
abuse  for  argument. 
He  returns  to  "Th«  Easiest  Way."  | 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  specimens 
jof  theatrical  trash  that  have  been  ob-  » 
traded  on  the  modern  stage";  but  as  ! 
Winter  speaks  of  "A  Parisian  Romance" 
as  "feculent";  "Magda"  as  "radically 
pernicious";  "the  'Tanqueray'  scandal"; 
John  Hare  sullying  his  fair  fame  by 
presenting  and  attempting  to  defend 
"The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  Eugene  Walter 
need  not  be  seriously  disturbed  by  Win- 
ter's diatribe. 

He  disputes  the  right  of  Nance  O'Neil 
to  the  title  of  "tragic  actress."  "She 
possesses  rough  natural  ability,  animal 
strength,  vocal  capacity,  some  sensi- 
bility and  considerable  power  of  forceful 
simulation.    Most  of  her  performances 

I  have  been  monotonous." 

Has  Belaseo  been  a  plagiarist?  Twenty- 
three  pages  are  given  to  this  subject. 
The  biographer  of  course  appears  for 
the  defendant.  The  matter  might  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  page. 

The  last  play  that  Winter  saw  was 
"TKe  Little  Lady  in  Blue"  (1916).  Here 
is   a  memorandum    of   a    later,  play: 
"David   produced   a   new    play  called 
'The  Very  Minute'  last  Monday  night 
(April  9,  1917),  at  his  New  York  theatre, 
with  Mr.  Arnold  Daly  in  the  principal 
part.   All  about  bad  effects  of  drinking 
too  much  liquor,   etc.  Novelty — strik- 
ing!   Good  old  Towse  calls  it.    'A  shal- 
|  loy  pretence  of  a  serious  play'  and  says 
it  is  a  'nightmare.'    Commends  D.  B.'s 
■meticulous  attention   to   the  material 
and  manner  of  production.'  Also  com- 
mends A.  19.  for  'moments  of  powerful 
acting.'   Well — he  was  there  and  I  was 
not;  but  how  A.  D.  must  have  changed! 
I  never  saw  any  more  'power'  in  him 
than  there  is  in  a  pennywhistle.  Used 
to  have  a  sort  of  sousy  quality  that 
j  was  pleasing.  Competent  in  a  common- 
l  place  way:   Unusual  assurance — great- 
'f  conceit.    Knows  his  business — general- 
ity definite,  which. is  a  merit.  Dlsagree- 
/  able   personality.     Head   turned  with 
vanity.    And  nothing  really  in  him — 
that  ever  I  oould  see." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Winter  adds  pages  by 
his  father  about  Belaseo,  pages  written 
Uisjointedly.  Two  of  them  at  least  haTve 
nothing  to  do  with  Belaseo,  but  are 
harsh  criticisms  on  American  life  and 
manners.  "We  call  ourselves  a  civil- 
ized nation— but  civility  is  conspicuous 
in  our  country  chiefly  by  its  absence. 
Gentleness  is  despised.  Good  manner.; 
are  practically  extinct.  Public  decorum 
is  almost  unknown.  We  are  notoriously 
a  law-contermning  people.  »  •  •  Our 
methods  of  business,  approved  and  prac- 
tised, are  not  only  unscrupulous  but 
predatory."  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  * 
would  have  been  in  better  taste  if  the 
description  of  Charles  Frohman  (vol.  II, 


company    that    included  Mantell, 
Haworth,  Ferguson.  Vandenhoff,  Buck-  P»  pp'  y1'43**  h*d  been  omitted.   There  are 
Barrymore,  Crompton, 


stone.  Miller, 

Fawcett,  Florence  Gerard,  Sophie  Eyre! 
Mary  Shaw.  Louise  Dillon,  Kate  Denin— 
truly  a  remarkable  company. 

The  biography  continues  in  this  man- 
ner, with  a  wealth  of  anecdotage,  crit- 
icism, now  kindly  and  illuminative,  now 
interesting  chiefly  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  writer's  prejudices  and  his  ability 
to  scarify  anyone  or  anything.  rha> 
ran  counter  to  his  opinions.  There  ar>- 
superfluous  'descriptions  of  plays  lorn; 
ago  forgotten,  superfluous  in  a  work  o" 
this  nature,  except  when  the  plays  are 
by  Belaseo,  descriptions  that  have  their 
place,  however,  in  a  history  of  the  the- 
atre.   Then  the  digressions!   Here  is  an 


example:  Between  the  sections  "The 
School  of  Acting"  and  A  Revival  o; 
1  'Electra'  "  there  Is  the  exposition  of 
Winter's  opinion  that  "The  True  School 
is  the  Stage."  Necessarily  there  is  a 
great  deal  about  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter— "a 
compound  of  many  opposed  qualities 
sense  and  folly,  sensibility  and  harsh- 
ness, intelligence  and  dulness,  an  af- 
fectionate disposition  and  the  imperious 
temper." 

!  The  biographer  names  two  plays  as 8 
a  ''grievous  blot"  on  the  record  o* 
Belasco's  career.  One  is  "Zaza "  the' 
other  "The  Easiest  Way,"  which  Winter 
c  haracterizes  as  "vulgar  and  repulsive' 
And  here  he  argues  at  length  the 
''ethical  question."    The  first  volume  of  I 

t  h2wen1d"  wUU  •*»  »  dozen 

pages  aoout    Madame  Butterflv  •■ 


letters   from  Belaseo   about  Winter's 
wish  to  give  a  series  of  Shakesperian 
productions,  and  other  correspondence, 
also  a  curious  letter  by  Belaseo  stating 
his  personal  preferences,  in  which  he 
names  his  favorite  actors  and  actresses. 
"If  I  could  see  only  one  more  the- 
atrical performance  and  had  to  choose 
which  one  of  those  actors  (McCullough, 
Barret,  Booth,  Owens,  Raymond,  Wal- 
lack,  Salvini,  Irving,  Mansfield),  I  think 
I  would  choose  Edwin  Booth  in  'King 
Richard  the  Third.*  •  *  *    if  i  were  to 
have  the  choico  of  one  last  performance 
by  the  one  actress  I  admire  the  most  I 
am  afraid  I  should  quarrel  with  Fate 
and   insist  on   choosing   two— Adelaide 
Neilson  in  Juliet  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  anything." 
In  an  appendix  Mr.  Jefferson  Winter 
I  discusses   "Van   Der  Docken."  "Polly 
with   a   Past,"    "Tiger   Rose."  What 
I  would  his  father  have  said  about  "Tiger, 
I  Tiger,"  if  he  was  so  vexed  by  "The 
I  Easiest    Way"?     The    second  volume 
|  contains    an    elaborate   chronology  of 
I  Belasco's  life  from  July  25,  1853,  to  Oct. 
I  3,  1917.    As  we  have  said,  the  two  vol- 
I  times   are   richly   illustrated,   with  32 
I  pictures  of  Mr.  Belaseo. 

How  Oscar  Shaw  Heard 
Shakespeare  in  Malay 

j  "A  novel  experience  it  is  to  hear 
Shakespearo  played  in  the  Malay  ian- 

'  said  Oscar 
rt  of  "Stub" 
Jane"  at  the 


:'uage   by  native  actors,' 


Istfail  settlement,  I  attended  a  perform- 
'linco  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  by  a  com- 
pany of  Malay  actors.  In  Malay  the 
translation  of  Shakespeare  becomes  de-  ) 
void  of  rhythm,  as  many  superfluous 
words  are  used  and  spoken.  Thus  the 
poetry  is  turned  into  one  long  speech. 

"The  performance  progressed  to  the 
balcony  scene.  Following  the  speeoh,  | 
'Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious 
moon,'  etc.,  the  Romeo  stepped  to  the 
footlights  and  sang  in  English,  the  well- 
knowV  American  ballad,  'In  My  Little 
Corner  Cosy."  The  audience  listened 
with  rapt  uttentlon,  not  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  the  actor  was 
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pinging.     At    the    termination   of   the  .' 
(song,   he  stepped  backwards  and  re- 
sumed the  Shakespearean  text. 
I  "At  the  end  of  the  performance,  I 
inquired  of  the  m'anager  why  this  extra- 
ordinary and  somewhat  sacrilegious  in- 
novation had  been  attempted.    In  reply 
'the  manager  informed  me  that  a  well- 
known  American  comedian  had  taught 
the  Malay  actor  the  song,  telling  him 
that  it  was  always  used  by  both  Booth 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  every  noted 
American   and   English  Shakespearean 
actor.    Ho  also  said  that  the  comedian 
Jiad  spent   several  hours   for  a  week 
rehearsing  the  Malay  actor  in  the  song, 
and  that  while  he  knew  very  little  about 
Shakespeare,  he  was   impressed  witn  i 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare's  songs  were 
very  much  superior  to  his  text.  He 
asked  me  if  I  could  suggest  some  other 
'pong  that  they  could  use  in  Macbeth 
(which  was  to  be  played  the  next  week 
I  "I  told  him  that  I  would  call  at  the 
Stheatro  the  next  day  and  teach  his 
leading  man  an  excellent  song  to  use 
L   'Macbeth.'   so  I   thoug "  th« 
Inappropriate  song  I  could  selec t^ wo  .Id 
ie  'Strolling  Along  the  Strand,  and  the 
Lxt  morning  I  came  to  the  theatre  and 
Let  the  Malay  player  and  told  him  how 
wonderful   I   thought   his  performance 
was  and  that  I  knew  he  was  a  pro- 
found student  of  Shakespeare  because 
Hist  at  the  proper  time  he  sang,  in 
Mv  Little  Corner  Cosy,'  and  that  if  he 
had  omitted  to  sing  it  he  would  h»e 
shown  that  he  was  a  careless  studte"r'; 
The  Malav  seriously  assured   me  that 
he  had  secured  Sir  Henry  Irving  s  ver- 
sion of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  and  that  he' 
had  found  the  song  in  that     He  never 
mentioned  that  it  had  been  taught  him. 
ibv  an  American  comedian. 

"I  remained  In  Kuala  Lumpur  to  see 
I -Macbeth.'    I  was  glad  that  I  had  been 
I  told  the  Malay  players  were  putting  on  , 
I 'Macbeth,'   because  their  version  was,- 
■  distinctly  novet:    One  would  never  have  & 
3  recognized  the  'Macbeth'  we  know  in  the1 

Malay  conception. 
I    "In  the  witches'  cave  scene,  the  Malay 
actor  sang,  'Strolling  Along  the  Strand,' 
^followed  bv  a  brass  band  selection  of 
'The  Hear*  Bowed   Down'   from  The 
Bohemian   Girl.'     The   reason   for  the; 
band.  I  suppose,  was  that  I  had  told  • 
the  actor  that  the  correct  atmosphere*, 
was  given  to  this  act  by  the  introduc-, 
tlon  of  a  brass  band.    If  you  wish  to 
enjov    Shakespeare,"     concluded  Mr. 
Shaw,   "you  should   hear  it  played  in 
Malay  with  American  and  Efriglish  songs 
and  a  full  bras3  band." 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
Musicians  and  Music 

Mr.  John  Smallman.  formerly  of  Bos- ft 
ton,  is  now  conductor  of  the  Los  An-; 
geles   Oratorio   Society   of   160  voices.;-, 
which  gave  a  performance  of  "The  Mes-  k 
siah"  on  Christmas.    He  recently  gave 
la  recital  at  Santa  Barbara  with  the 
j  composer  C.  W.  Cadman  for  the  Wom- 
an's club  of  that  city. 
I    Rudolph  Router,  who  will  give  a  piano  . 
(recital  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Saturday  af-i 
ternoon,  Feb.   15,   was   born   in  New! 
York.    Trained  by  Carl  Boeder,  he  was  , 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  a  church 
in  the  Bronx  at  the  age  of  14.  Going 
l|  abroad  for  further  study,  he  won  the 
J  Mendelssohn  prize,  and  then  went  to 
u  Japan  where  he  conducted  the  piano 
.1  and   theory    classes   at    the  Imperial 

I  Academy  in  Tokyo.      He  has  played,". 

|  since  his  return  to  this  country,  with 
U  the  Symphony  Orchestras  of  Chicago 
tj  and  Minneapolis,  with  the  Kneisel 
3  Quartet  and  he  has  given  recitals  in 
f  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  "Handsome  Jack," 
who  is  well  known  in  Boston— he  was 
■  last  here  with  Blanche  Bates  when  she 
M  revived    "East   Lynne "— has   been  un- 

I I  bosoming  himself  to  a  New  York  re- 
'.I  porter.  He  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  pre- 
,  vailing  theatrical  conditions:  "I  see  a 

stage  on  which  Shakespeare  is  over- 
I  embellished  and  underacted  and  often 
\  very  faultily    read,    where    the  scene 
I  painter  and  the  upholsterer  triumph  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  poet's  fancy,  his 
j  immortal  lines  and  colossal,  studies  of 
fi  a'.unaii  nature.  I  have  seen  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson himself  have  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  members  of  his  own  company 
i    to  give  adequate  emphasis  and  meaning  j 
,    to  the  author's  lines.   I  see  a  stage  from 
which  romance  and  charm  are  almost 
i    entirely  banished,  where  filthy,  sordid, 
j  realistic,  ugly  so-called  problems,  neither 
I  amusing,  ennobling  nor  interesting,  ex- 
jcept  to  a  few  very  advanced  thinkers, 
are,  like  a  mildewed  ear,   blasting  a 
whole  nation,  perverting  the  young  and 
disgusting  the  old,  and  so  deadly  dull 
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is  to  kill  the  theatre  habit  among  the 

public.  The  optimism  of  certaija  uttor- 
nnce.s  of  Forbes-Robertson  in  recent 
years  are  explained  partly,  I  think,  by 
Ills  remarkable  success  in  Shakespearian 

repertory  just  before  his  retirement." 

Whoever  he  may  be,  "Ex-Musicus"  is, 
fit  any  rate,  a  wag.  Writing  with  reier- 
ence  to  the  article  on  "Armistice  Mu- 
sic" which  appeared  on  this  page  Jaot 
Saturday,  he  suggests  a  truly  striking 
choice  of  music  for  performance  "on 
)*eace  day,  when  it  comes."  For  "all 
cathedrals  and  places  where  they  sing," 
for  example,  Brahms's  "Eln  deutaches 
Requiem,"  to  be  followed  by  "Ein  Fcste 
Burg,"  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"  and 
•Hark,  the  herald  angels"  (ManasiS- 
sfihn).  At  concerts,  inter  alia:  Overture, 
"Der  Fliegende  Hollaeilder"  (in  honor 
of  the  Navy).  "Kaisermarsch."  "Die 
beiden  Grenadiere"  (Wagner  or  .Schu- 
mann)— this  "in  honor  of  our  French 
allies,  as  the  'Marseillaise'  is  intro- 
duced"— and,  finally,  "as  I  suppose," 
Bays  our  waggish  correspondent,  "there 
must  be  one  English  number,"  the 
overture.  "Rule,  Britannia"  (in  Wag- 
ner's version).  Further,  he  thinks  that 
"Herr  Richard  Strauss  might  be  in- 
duced, for  a  consideration,  to  compose 
an  ode  for  the  occasion,  utilizing  'La 
Brabanconne.'  "  and  that,  as  conductor, 
the  services  might  be  secured  of  Sieg- 
fried Wagner,  "who  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  England  at  tfle  beginning  of 
the  war  by  wondering  why  America  had 
not  at  once  annexed  Canada."  If  ever 
we  start  Germanizing  our  concerts 
again,  may  "Ex-Muslcus"  be  ready  with 
his  ironically  facetious  pen!— London 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  30. 

Mme.  Calve  will  be  the  singer  at  the 
first  and  third  of  the  Queen's  Hall  sym- 
phony concerts  of  the  new  year  in  Lon- 
don. She  will  sing  extracts  from  "Car- 
men," "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "Magic 
Flute"  and  "Hamlet." 

Col.  Harrison's  daughter,  Beatrice, 
the  admirable  violoncellist.  Is  known  In 
Boston.  Her  sister  May  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  violinist.  A  third 
daughter.  Margaret,  violinist,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  London  Dec.  4.  She 
has  studied  wholly  in  London.  In 
composition  she  is  a  pupil  of  Stanford. 

In  New  York,  where  It  was  produced 
at  Wallack's  in  1884,  it  was  not  liked, 
some  said  on  account  of  the  players, 
although  John  Gilbert,  John  Howson. 
Effie  Germon  and  Mme.  Ponlsi  were 
in  the  cast. 

The  London  Times  had  this  to  say 
about  the  recital  (Nov.  30)  of  Mme.  Sug- 
gia.  the  first  wife  of  PaJblo  Casals.  The 
review  i3  well  worth  reading:  "She  is 
one  of  those  artists  who  can  cast  over 
all  they  play  the  kind  of  glamour  which 
makes  the  listener  content  even  with 
what  is  hackneyed  or  second  best,  so 
Dvorak's  Concerto  and  Boellmann's  Va- 
riations served  their  purpose  well 
enough.  There  is  a  special  perfume 
about  the  melody  which  Mme.  Suggia 
beguiles  from  her  violoncello.  It  re- 
minds one  of  something  rare,  of  the. 
quality,  shall  we  say.  'Of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
conversation  or  the  flavor  of  a  fine  green 
tea.'  It  is  all  that  violoncello  playing 
ought  to  be,  broad,  flowing,  etc.,  and 
guiltless  of  any  tricksomeness.  Shut 
your  eyes,  and,  for  a  few  bars,  you 
might  suppose  the  player  to  be  some 
eminent,  spectacled  professor.  But  be- 
fore you  hav.e  opened  them  a  charm,  a 
witchery,  unknown,  untaught  hi  acad- 
emies, Is  leading  you  captive.  Mme. 
Suggia  is  better  than  a  professor.  She 
is  a  siren." 

The  Times,  reviewing  a  concert  In 
London  with  a  program  "really  rep:  - 
sentatlve  of  English  song,"  said  thai 
Macdowell  is  "one  of  many  song  writers 
who  do  not  realize;'  what  a  singer 
wants."  Now,  we  wait  for  Mr.  H. 
Finek's  impassioned  rejoinder. 

"Jolly  Jack  Tar,"  a  musical  drama  by 
Seymour  Hicks  and  Arthur  Shirley 
(Princes  Theatre,  London,  Nov.  29). 
The  Daily  Telegraph:  "Never  was  tin  r a 
such  an  extraordinary  stage  olla 
podrida.  Farce,  musical  comedy,  old- 
fashioned  surrey  melodrama,  melodrama 
of  a  more  recent  and  commendable 
character,  motion  pictures,  aeagi  , 
choruses,  <dsnces,  historical  incidents, 
ranging  from  the  Elizabethan  up  to  the 
present  year — was  there  ever  such  an 
abundant  feast  set  before  a  rapacious 
public!  JoHy  it  is.  for  the  fun  is  full- 
bodied  and  of  a  kind  which  our  fathers 
and  their  fathers  before  them  vastly 
relished." 

No  poet  lias  ever  made  so  much  money 
as  M.  Edmond  Rostand,  author  of 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  He  was  born 
rich  and  had  riches  thrust  upon  him. 
"Cyrano"  was  demanded  by  eve:., 
nation,  and  the  royalties  in  a  few  years 
rose  to  £300.000.  "L'Alglon"  became 
equally  popular,  and  "Chantecler"  made 
him  a  millionaire.  If  there  is  another 
[millionaire  poet  in  the  world  one  would 

like  to  know  his  name. — London  Daii 

Chronicle. 

An  Article  on  Polyglot 

uPrograms  Worth  Reading 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  greate 
songs  in  the  world  was  sung  in  En^lis 
(for  the  first  time  probably  for  mat 
Kears.  It  came  like  a  new  discover 
However  well  we  may  know  Goethf 
'words,  and  however  gre  at  I  he  sacri!ei 
lof  translating  th«m.  there  is  somethl 
in  the  sound  of  an  English  voice  singii 
lin  English  that  goes  straight  home.  V1 
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may  win  applause. 
Chestnut  Hill. 
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little  more  Eng-  , 
our  songs  without  wishing  to 
lat  all  of  them  can,  or  should 
slated.  The  egg-shell  china  <*t 
Is  meant  to  be  looked  at,  not 
and  it  is  not  always  good  to 
ie«iew  from  the  cups  of  Heine's 
flowers.  But,  first  and  last,  we 
i  many  songs  in  languages  that 
me  of  us  understand.  An  ex- 
ise  occurred  not  long  ago.  The 
»as  of  one  nationality,  his  ac- 
st  of  another;  the  song  was 
d  In  a  third  language  and  sung 
irlh:  and  half  the  audience  was 
Id  of  the  singer's  compatriot* 
irld  not  really  feel  a  language 
s  neither  his  nor  theirs,  and  the 
air  English,  who  could  not  be 
1  to  enjoy  the  peculiarities  of, 
!  say,  an  Armenian  pronunciation 
while  the  light  was 
roung  eyes  could  read 
signer  does  best  when 
le  songs  of  his  own  coun- 
best  with  songs  that  were 
nposed  in  a  language  of 
,  master,  and  if  this  hap- 
English  all  the  better, 
irther  afield  than  that  he  should  not 
.  And  of  his  native  tone  we  do  not 
int  a  full  printed  translation,  either 
ose1  or  verse,  but  three  or  four  sen- 
nces,  according  to  the  number  of 
rses,  or  parts,  of  it,  putting  the  gist 
them  in  the  fewest  words.  But  it  Is 
wd  to  sec  what  the  proper  solution 
BUld  have  been  the  other  day  for  a 
cital  of  Russian  popular,  not  to  say 
ZfcsC-hall.  songs  where,  since  the  allu- 
ms  were  beyond  reproduction,  there 
U  nothing  for  an  English  audience  to 
ijoy  but  some  strange  three-quarter 
nes  and  a  refreshing  absence  of  mg- 
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Orchestration 

(1*  Baron  Cooke  In  "Pagan.") 
Th»  clouda  cfTm-e  my  view  ot  tii«  golden  *Ur». 
And  the  Night-Wind*  ploy  with  aurletrlng  em- 

ijbaMii 

I  On  tlielr  voorlert  instruments; 
The  tea  rumble*  in  a  aurly  undertooa; 
While  tJie  grouolug  thunder  deadens  the  ctume 

of  heJls 
I  In  the  tranquil  valley. 
I  The  Incessant  chatter  of  my  teeth 
I  Pi-clude» 

;  The  unspeakable  terror*   

|  Throbbing,  like  tumaltuon*  cnoraa, 
I  In  the  depths 
Of  my  soul. 

'    In  other  words,  the  gentleman's  teeth 
clatter  like  castanets. — Ed. 

Tor  Nutcrackers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here's  another  nut  for  some  of  your 
wisea.  rea   to   erack.   When    you  -want 
somebody  to  throw  something  to  you, 
you  s»v  "Here  you  go,"«and  when  you 
want  him  to  catch  what  you  are  going 
!  to  throw,  vou  say.  "Here  you  go,  ana 
•  vou    don't  mean  what  you  say.  either 
"time    How  comes  it'.'  And  speaking  of 
cracked  nuts,  did  you  know  that  the 
£  man  who  wrote  all  the  bughouse  articles 
on  insanity,  dementia,  etc.  In  the  Hn- 
•vlclopedia  Brittanica  had  the  name  ol 
Sir  John  Batty  TukeJ,  j 
Andover.  ZARLEOIS  LANEU 

But  "batty"  tn  English  slang  does  no 


mean  queer  in  the  head:  It  stands  for 

wages,  perquisites,  and  it's  supposed  to  land  insistent  applause, 
be   derived    from   "batta,"   extra    pay  I  diction  that  Max  Rosen 
given  to  soldiers  serving  in  India.   If  Sir  | 
,  John's  middle  name  had  been  "balmy," 
Mr.  Lanel's  point  would  have  been  well 
taken.  , 


>e  lack 
'apres.' 


to  which  long 


Erin-Go-Brightstein 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  from  tables  recently  published 
by  certain  statisticians  that  over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  fighting  in  the  grfet  war  for 
the  liberation  of  humanity  has  been 
done  by  soldiers  of  one  particular  race, 
the  Irish,  who  have  fought  on  all  fronts 
and  on  both  sides,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
top  and  bottom.  Just  at  present  they ' 
are  In  charge  of  Erin-go-Brlghtsteln  on 
the  Rhine,  so  named  in  acknowledgment 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  profound  and  disin- 
terested regard  for  the  German  people— 
and  their  royalties.  It  is  understood  that 
a  gifted  Celt,  who  Is  a  past  master  of 
free  and  easy  composition.  Is  about  to 
publish  a  thick  volume  dealing  with  the 
war  in  its  entirety,  and  the  work,  bound 
In  green  and  gold,  will  soon  be  on  sale 
at  all  the  bookstbres.  Its  advent  ia 
eagerly  anticipated;  for,  if  half  of  what 
we  hear  be  true.  It  will  make  interesting- 
reading  in  the  long  winter  evenings  yet 
to  come.  It  may  have  been  Burke  who 
questioned  if  God  loves  those  who  think 
themselves  his  chosen  people  as  ardently 
as  they  admire  themselves;  for  Burke 
well  knew  the  folly  of  taking  oneself  too 
jealously.  The  present  plight  of  the  high 
priests  of  "Kultur"  and  their  dupes 
should  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning 
against  this  danger. 
West  Roxbury. 


Rosen  would  have  long  hair  which 
a  whisked  and  tossed  about  as  he 
played;  that  he  wore  queer  clothes  and 
used  strange  "temperamental"  manner- 
,  Isms  to  help  give  expression  to  his  mu- 
I  sic.  Here  you  would  be  either  disap- 
pointed or  gratified  according  to  your 
r  Point  of  view.   He  came  on  the  stage 
yesterday  and  stood  ready  to  play  as 
!  Just  a  clean-cut,   fine-featured  young 
i  gentleman  with  auburn  hair  of  normal 
J  length  parted  on  the  side,  and  he  played 

■  without  visible  emotion  or  sign  of  freak- 
[  Ishness. 

1  He  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  violin  [ 
^  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  with  it  as  an  I 
t  instrument  of  expression.  , 

But  there  was  emotion  enough  in  his 
music,    deep,    strong,    tender.    Intense,  | 
'astonishingly  so    from  a    youth    of  18 1 

8  years,  yet  restrained  withal,  held  well  I 
'in  hand  as  by  one  who  had  seen  much C 

of  the  world  and  had  many  experiences.  | 
His  tone  is  pure,  full,  rich,  vibrant,  g 
beautiful.  His  skill  is  highly  developed,  g 
swift,  sure,  strong,  tripping  or  dainty  [ 
as  required.  When  he  is  older  he  will  I 
*]play  Saint-Saens's  Concerto  in  B  minor  ( 
Hwlth  more   breadth,   perhaps,   than   he  I 

■  did  yesterday,  but  the  second  movement  I 

■  with  its  romantic  song  with  no  morel 

■  beauty.    He  gave  as  an  extra  number 

9  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  as  it  should  be 

■  heard  before  a  high  altar  ablaze  with 
1  lights  and  flowers  in  a  dim  cathedral. 

I   His    other    regular    numbers    were:  I 
"Summer    Idyll,"    C.    Burleigh;  "Lai 
Capricicuse,"  E.  Elgar;  "Tarantella  dul 
Concert,"   L.  Auer.    He  played  many 
extra  pieces  in  response  to  enthusiastic! 

It  is  a  safe  pre-1 
who  comes  toi 
from   Roumania  by  way  of  New 
York's  ghetto,  will  some  day  be  a  large 
figure  In  the  music  world. 

Ethel  Leginska.  pianist,  who  was  the 
other  artist  yesterday,  was  a  marked 
contrast  to  young  Rosen  visually  and  in 
action.  Her  dress  was  novel  in  design 
and  black.  Her  hair  was  cut  in  Dutch 
children's  style  and  she  wore  large  sil- 
ver buckles  on  her'  shoes.  She  played 
with  a  plenitude  of  temperamental  dis- 
play. It  was  evident  that  her  emotions  I 
were  riotous  and  she  did  not  try  to] 
conceal  their  tumult.  Yet  her  manner 
was  so  plainly  a  genuine,  sincere  andl 


natural  expression  of  her  inner  self  that 
it  did  not  seem  bizarre.  With  her. usual 
skill,  brilliance  and  expressive  power  she 
played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Op.  53,  two 
Etudes  and  Polonaise  Qp.  53  by  Chopin, 
Rhapsodle  XIII  by  Liszt  and  many 
extr»  numbers  in  response  to  acclaim 
qufre  as  hearty  as  that'  given  to  Mr. 
Rosen. 
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While  we  were  pondering  the  myster- 
ies of  life  and  death  and  inquiring  into 
the  meaning  of  "gadgets"  and  "smoot- 
ing,"  contributors  were  knocking  at  the 
door.  Let  ue  now  hasten  to  admit  them. 


"Ilk"  and  "Personate" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  satisfactory  to  note,  in  your  quo- , 
tatlon  on  Christmas  day  from  Swin- 
burne's prose,  the  apt  use  of  that  much 
misused  word  "ilk,"  which  means 
"same."  In  the  quotation  from  Swin- 
burne, "ilk"  refers  to  "poet,"  occur- 
ring several  lines  back.  Most  persons 
think  that  "Ilk"  means  "kind,"  i.  e. 
"species,"  and  that  It  has  an  oppro- 
brious connotation.  Even  a  scholar- 
ly Bostonian  v/rlting  to  the  Herald 
Home  weeks  ago.  used  it  in  that  fash- 
Ion.  Another  word  that  is  misused, 
or  rather  two  words  much  confused 
In  use,  arc  "personate"  and  "imper- 
sonate."   An    actor    that  ''♦•jperson 
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By  Right  of  Capture 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  search  for  war  souvenirs,  a 
most  Interesting  one  seems  to  have  been 
generally  overlooKed.  After  the  civil 
war  it  may  be  remembered  that  Gen. 
Bherman  said  that  "Dixie"  should  be 
adopted  as  one  of  the  nation's  patriotic 
airs,  as  it  was  "ours  by  capture."  So  In 
1918  we  find  ourselves  the  possessor  of 
another  musical  trophy— "The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine." 

While  formerly  intensely  German  and 
therefore  taboo  In  the  civilized  world, 
the  Germans  have  now  abandoned  the 
Rhine,  and  the  actual  "Watch  on  the 
Rhine"  is  now  kept  up  by  those  against 
whom-lhe  bellicose  words  of  the  Ger- 
man -version  were  directed. 

If  new  words,  suitable  to  the  changed 
conditions  could  be  set  to  the-  old  flue 
music,  the  air  might  properly  become  an 
international  hymn  "by  capture." 

J.  B.  MURDOCK. 

Portsmouth,  K.  H. 

ROSEN  SKILLED 

Boston  heard  a  new  violinist 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
Hall.  He  is  Max  Rosen,  18  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  Roumania. 
His  father,  a  Jew,  came  to  New 
York  while  Max  was  a  baby  and 
ran  a  barber  shop  on  the  East  Side 

Max  learned  to  play  the  violin  at  the* 
Music  Settlement  School  and  was  taught  " 
by  David  Mannes;  won  a  scholarship; 
gave  a  recital  in  Cooper  Union,  was  sent 
to  Europe  by  Mr.  de  Coppet,  founder  of 
■  the  Flonzaley  Quartet;  studied  under 
I  Auer  and  Willy  Hess;  played  at  con- 
V  certs  in  Norway  ;  came  back  to  New 
'■5  York  last  December  and  played  with 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Yesterday 
he  "had  an  ovation"  in  Symphony  Hall 
It  sounds  romantic;  it  is  roman'lg  1 
romance  of  real  life  in  America,  Dls. 


were  filled  I 
say.  there 
cant  seats  In  the  second  | 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestra  was 
assisted  by  a  chorus  prepared  by  Stephen 
Townsend.  The  concert  celebrated  the 
close  of  the  year  of  victory.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows :  National  airs  of  j 
the  United  States,  Belgium.  England, 
Italy,  France;  Chadwick.."l-and  ot  Our 
Hearts."  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (first 
time  in  Boston)  ;  Bizet.  "Patric,"  dra- 
matic overture;  Verdi.  "Te  Deuni,"  for 
double  chorus  and  orchestra  (fust  time 
at  these  concerts)  ;  Barnaby  and  anon- 
ymous English  composers  o"  the  16th 
'century.X  Surfe  No.  3,  from  the  stage 
music  arranged  by  Mr.  Rabaud  for  the 
production  of  "Le  Marchand  de  Venise" 
In  Paris  ;  Cesar  Franck,  Psalm  CL.,  for 
chorus,  orchestra  and  organ  (first  time 
at  these  concerts)  ;  "America.'' 

There  was  a  large  audience,  but  the 
seats  of  many  subscribers 
|  by  others,  and.  strange 
were  many  vac 
balcony. 

The  concert  as  a  whole  was  tame  ana 
„  disappointment.  Even  the  patriotic 
hymns  of  the  allied  nations  aroused  lit- 
tle enthusiasm.  There  was  a  slight 
crescendo  of  applause  during  the  play- 
ing. The  heartiest  manifestation  ot  Joy 
followed  the  Marseillaise,  and  yet.  taken 
at  a  little  slower  pace  than  that  chosen 
by  Mr.  Messager,  the  Marseillaise — 
"luckiest  musical  composition  ever  pro- 
mulgated; the  sound  of  which  will  make 
the  blood  tingle  in  men's  veins,"  to  quote 
Carlyle— was  not  so  spirited  and  flaming 
as  when  it  was  played  here  con  amore 
by  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestral 
two  months  ago. 

Mr   Rabaud  planned  the  program-  80 
that  the  United  States.  France,  Italy, 
England  and  Belgium  should  be  repre 
sented.     As  Russia's  heroic  soldiers 
the  early  vears  of  the  war  alarmed  tnoj 
Germans  and  gave  the  English  time  to 
form  a  second  army,  Russia,  theoretl-l 
cally  should  have  been  heard  in  music. 
Alas,  what  is  Russia  today?  What  has 
1  she  been  since  the  Revolution  and  the 
substitution  of  a  weak  tune  by  Oretcn- 
antnoff  for  the  superb  National  Hymn 
associated  with  the  Tsar?  t 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chadwlck 
unpretentious     ,nid     patriotic  hymn 


well  received  by  the  audience. 
Verdi's  noble  and  profoundly  Impre 

slve  "Te  Deum"  was  a  doubly  appropr 

ate  selection.    It  Is  to  be  regretted  thi 
the  choral  perlormance  was  timid  ar 
generally  Ineffective.     It    too    plainly  |; 
showed  the  lack  of  confidence  that  re- 
sults from  insufficient  preparation.  A 
work  like  this  "Te  Deum"  is  not  to  be 
treated  In  Mr.  Wemmick  fashion  "Hullo, 
here's  a  'Te  Deum';  let's  sing  It."  There 
was  not  sufficient  lime  for  thorough  re- 
hearsal between  the  announcement  of 
the  concert  and  the  day  of  perform- 
ance.   Nor  Ib  this  "Te  Deum"  a  work 
for  many  of  the  amateurs  that  were  in 
the  chorus,  a.  work  that  demands  picked 
singers,   trained  musicians  With  inde- 
pendent voices;   not  .  merely    amiable  J 
singers  following  the  more  experienced  r 
In  their  neighborhood.    Yet,  palo  as  the  | 
choral  performance  was.  it  was  a  pleas-  j 
ure  to  hear  Verdi's  music  again,  nn  ex- 1 
traordinary    work    for    the    Verdi    of  j 
"Alda"  and  the  "Requiem."  an  almost! 
incredible  work  for  the  Verdi  of  84  or  I 
85  years.    How  the  significance  of    the  l 
text  inspired  him   with    an  Imposing! 
simplicity  of  expression!    The  grandeur! 
of  "The  Father  of  an  Infinite  Majesty";  I'. 
the  Ineffable  beauty  ot  "Also  the  Holyk'' 
Ghost  the   Comforter,"    the  monotone! 
I  "Day  by  Day  Wo  Magnify  Thee,"  the  L- 
i  wonderful  "O  Lord  Have  Mercy,"  and  H 
;  the  marvelous  ending  in  which  the  hope  I 
[of  the  world  is  voiced  clamorously,  with  W 
the    following    few    orchestral    chorda,  B 
pianissimo,  never  to  be  forgotten— these  J 
are  only  a  few  of  the  glories  in  this  l'!,' 
dramatlco-mystlcal  composition. 

Cesar  Franck's  Psalm,  which  gains  In  V 
effect  with  the   orchestral  aceompanl-  M 
ment,     is     straightforward    Jubilation,  j)  8 
Here  the  task  of  the  chorus  was  com-  ■ 
paratlvely  easy. 

Bizet's  "Patrie,"  written  shortly  after  ff. 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  was  again  an  B, 
appropriate  selection,  expressing  the  ■ 
martial  spirit,  the  grief,  the  indomitable  ■ 
courage  of  the  French;  yet  one  wished  H 
that  Bizet  had  Invented  music  more  |H 
|  worthy  the  composer  of  "Carmen"  and  IP 

"L'Arleslenne."   The  overture  was  writ-  llB 
!  ten  to  order.    Some  of  the  pages  are  K; 
1  trivial,  indeed;  some  are  only  bombast.  |W 
!  Only  here  and  there  does  one  recognize  | 
•  the  "better  Bizet,  whose  letters  as  a  sol- ■ 
|  dler  In  1870  are  more  eloquent  than  this  B 
'  tonal  expression  of  feeling. 
{    Mr.  Rabaud's  Suite  shows  his  taste  In  MJ 
i  selection  from  the  old  English  composers  I 
land  his  skill  in  editing  and  arranging  1 
'  the  pieces,  without  the  foolish  reverence  j 
'  that  respects  the  archaism  that  Is  syn-  I 
'  onymous  with  dulness  in  modern  ears;  I 
:  without  the  Impertinent  modernization 
that  takes  away  the  delicate  and  delight-  ■ 
ful  flavor  of  old  songs  and  dance  tunes.  HJ 
The  opening  Maestoso  Is  distinctively  », 
,  Knglish  in  its  formality  and  ruggedness.  I. 
'  The  gems  of  the  Suite  are  the  Moderato  [ft 
\  by  Tarnaby  and  the  Andante  by  an  un-  |K 
.  known  composer  of  Elizabethan  days.  I 
|  The  Suite  found  immediate  favor, 
-j    This  concert  which  took  the  place  of  Bj 
1  that  announced  for  Oct.  11  and  deferred  gl 
J  on  account  of  the  influenzu,  will  be  re-  K 
pcated  tonight. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  on  next  If) 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  even-  ■ 
ing,  Jan.  3,  4,  is  as  follows:  Rimsky-  R 
Korsakoff.  "Antar,"  symphony  No.  2;  ■ 
Beethoven,  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Ileifetz,  H 
violinist);  IJavel,  Rapsodle  Espagnole.  [■ 


'BEAR  LEADERS' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform 
ance  in  the  United  States  ot  "The  Bear 
Leaders,"  a  farcical  comedy  in  four  acts 
fcy  R.  C.  Carton.  Produced  at  the  Com 
edy  Theatre,  London,  on  Feb.  1.  1912- 
Stanhope  Molyneux,  Edmund  Gwenn 
Mrs.  Molyneux,  Miss  Compton;  Edward 
Petworth,  Donald  Callhron.  Marjorie 
Hlllborn,  Muriel  Martin  Harvey;  Jim 
Kennedy  lyoomes.  Ashton  Pearse 
ace  Beckton, 
gate,  Fred 


Hor- 

Robert  Morton;  Mr.  Fel- 
I.*wis;  Amatole  Durocq.l 
Michael  Sherbrooke:  Mme.  Mescale.  AdaJ 
Webster;  Duke  of  Gallminster,  Spencer! 
Trevor;  Dowager  Couritess  of  Grismdal.M 
May  Whitty;  Lady  Tuadeniiam,  MaryB 
Brough;  By  les,  E.  F.  Mayeur. 

Horace  Beckton  Nlcliolns  JoyJ 

Byles   Owon  T.  Hewitt! 

8tanhope  Molyneux. .  .H.  Conway  Wlngneldl 

Mr.  Wig-ate  Fred  W.  Perinatal 

Mrs.  Stanhope  Molyneux   I 

 Jessamine  N'ewcombol 

Lady  Marjorie  Hlllborn  Viola  Roach | 

i!,in.aru  ft- 1 worth  Noel  el 

Sir  Kennedy  I.oomes  E.  B.  Cllve 

Lady  Turfdenham  Leila  Kenton 

Evadne  Tuddenham  »..EIbra  Ooodell 

Madame  Mescale  Phylla  Relpn 

Analole  Durocq  William  Podmore 

Dowager  Countess  of  (jrlmsdal  

 Mary  Hamilton 

uke  of  Gallminster  Leonard  Craske 

This  comedy  ran  for  200  performances 
In  London,  from  Eeb.  1  to  July  30  In 
12,  yet  no  manager  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  risked  a  productloh  of  it.  Ib  Is 
•aid  that  the  late  Charles  Frohjnan 
Secured  the  rights,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  his  interest  in  the  comedy 
cooled.  Perhaps  It  was  thought  that 
the  subject  and  the  treatment  were  too 
English,  but  other  comedies  and  farces 
far  more  local,  inferior  in  dialogue, 
thinner,  have  met  here  with  succesa 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molineux  receive  Into 
their  family  young  members  of  the  aria- 
toci'acy  io  prepare  them  for^t^ielr  future 


;pcmaib|T!{le«r.  They"  rior  guides 
"')<(  philosophers  to  Edward,  a  future 
duke— Mr.  Carton  must  have  at  ^ast 
one  duke  In  his  comedies— and  Gad}' 

Marjorle,  the  granddaughter  of  a  dow- 
ager countess.   The  Mollneauxs  do  this 

hecause  a  will  that  would  enrich  them 
has  not  been  found.  As  the  duke  and 
the  countess  are  bitter  enemies,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  know  that  the 
young  ones  are  under  one  roof.  It  Is 
intended  that  Edward,  who" hates  girls, 
should  marry  Evadne,  and  Marjorle. 
with  a  temper,  wed  deaf  and  stupid 
Loonies,  but  the  girl-hater,  who  likes 
igrown-up  women,  and  lias  had  an  af- 
fair with  Mnle.  Mescale,  a  florist,  and 
the  headstrong  Marjorle  fall  in  love 
and  elope  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
compromised  and  so  be  forced  to  mar- 
ry. Molineux,  himself  a  bit  of  a  sport, 
has  also  met  the  florist.  She  tries  to 
blackmail  Edward.  Fortunately,  an  ec- 
centric waiter,  serving  at  a.  ball  given 
by  the  Mollneuxs,  turns  out  to  be  her 
husband.  The  will  Is  found.  There 
will  be  no  more  bear  leading,  but  it 
looks  as  though  the  Mollneuxs  would 
be  obliged  to  support  the  young  cou- 
ple, for  duke  and  countess  vow  that 
they  will  not  give  them  a  penny. 

This  is  only  a  faint  sketch  of  a  very 
amusing  farce.    Mr.  Carton's  world  is 
opled  by'extraordinary  characters  for 
10m  the-  conventions  and  the  morali- 
ties do  not  exist.    There  Is  a  Gilbertian 
twist  in  this  dramatist's  mind,  but  his 
J  satire  is  not  so  cynical  as  Gilbert's. 

[■Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  thanT 
Molineux's  advice  to  Edward  when  he 

I  first  meets  him;  his  recital  of  what  a  I 
young  man  in  training  for  a  dukedom 
should  do.  Throughout  the  play  there, 
are  witty  lines  that  reveal  character 
and  are  not  merely  put  as  epigrams  in 
the  mouths  of  puppets.  The  blackmail- 
ing florist  is  an  old  friend,  but  her  ap- 
pearance does  not  shock  Marjorie;  she 
welcomes  the  news  that  Edward  has  a 
"past"  and  begs  him  to  tell  her  all 
about  it.  Truly  an  amusing  comedy  or 
farce.  The  wonder  is  that  the  pro- 
duction in  Boston  has  so  long  been  de- 
layed. 1 

It  should  be  played  briskly.  Last  night 
that  accomplished  actor,  Mr.  Wingfleld, 
who  is  constantly  on  the  stage,  was 
often  too  deliberate,  not  always  at  ease 
with  regard  to  his  lines.  We  should 
have  liked  him  a  little  more  irascible, 
rather  peppery,  quick  in  opinions  and 
conclusions.  No  doubt  he  will  strike 
the  requisite  pace  after  a  few  perfor- 
mances. Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  dive  were 
capital,  each  in  his  part.  Mr.  Craske's 
make-up,  voice  and  behavior  as  the 
gouty  duke  were  excellent,  a  bit  of 
character  acting  that  went  well  with 
the  equally  delightful  characterization 
of  the  old  countess  by  Miss  Hamilton. 
Miss  Neweombe,  winning  and  gracious 
as  Mrs.  Molineux,  played  with  a  de- 
licious sense  of  humor.  Miss  Roach  was 
an  attractively  rude  little  vixen,  later 
softened  somewhat  by  her  affection  for 
Edward,  and  at  last  eminently  desir- 
able. Miss  Relph's  broken  English  with 
a  French  accent  was  more  natural  than 
is  usually  heard  from  English-speaking 
women  in  comedy;  her  coquetry  was 
unaffected,  not  extravagant.  Nor 
should  the  jealous  waiter  of  Mr.  Pod- 
more  be  passed  over  In  silence.  The  j 
stage  settings  were  tasteful,  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  women  were  handsome. 
An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre  was 
highly  entertalnedi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MBETi-JMlkS,.-      .  *  ''■  %  ' 
Two  Songs 
Sung   by   Ferdinand.    Carl.  \Menmed, 
I  Little  Willie  &  Co.— otherwise  known  as 
[the  European  Concert  Parly. 
I  '  I  3914. 

John  Bull  is  in  his  counting  Souse 

Engrossed  in  sordid  trade: 
The  Yankee  has  a  German  half 

Of  which  he'  half  afraid; 
With  French  and  Russian  we  can  do 

Rxaetly  as  we  like — 
The  World  is  at  Our  feet,  and  that 
Proclaims  'Tis  time  to  strike: 

1018. 

What  cunning  people  forced  the  war 

I  pon  us  all  may  see. 
And  that  it  was  a  wicked  scheme 

None  know  so  well  as  we; 
But  Iliad  our  counsel  been  received 

By  others  as  it  ought, 
(And  lind  we  seen  which  side  would  wini 

Wc  never  should  have  fought: 
I— A.  W.  B.  in  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 


"My  Dear  Miss" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  40  years  ago  or  more  I  made  my 
18-year-old  sister  tumble  out  of  bed  to 
Show  me  a  note  written  to  her  by  a  man. 
a  well  known  Boston  bachelor,  who  had  i 
qualms  when  a  body  said  "stores"  for 
"shops"  and  always  carefully  turned  up 
the  silk  lining  of  his  frock  coat,  where- 
on to  wipe  his  pen.  He  was  an  annoy- 
ing purist.  The  letter  when  offered  for 
inspection  maintained  heri  contention: 
he  addressed  her  as  "Aly  dear  Miss  J."  j 
think  I  slept  little  that  night,  rather 
exporting  she  might  in  the  next  mail 
receive  a  proposal.  The  phrase  has  been 
a  constant  irritant.  Why?  And  I  am  ' 
glad  to  see  it  attacked.  There  are  wind- 
mills still  for  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  and  plenty  of  rejoicing  Dulcineas 
to  stand  by  and  glory  in  the  fray. 

There  is  that  miserable  old  "I  hope  it 
don't"  do  something  or  other  "next 
week."    An  illiterate  eirl  in  •>»       •  ■' 


shivered,  but  she  was  very  sweet  and 

pretty  and  I  forgave.    A  Latin  school 

boy  some  years  later  repeated  the  of- 
fence, and  here  my  Smith  College  niece 
says  the  same. 

Of  all  shams  today  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  college  girl  of  1918  the  great- 
est. There  may  be  colleges  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  culture.  Perhaps  because  I  am 
of  a  so  long  ago  generation  that  my 
own  education  was  from  a  gentlewoman1 
of  the  old  school,  who  was  well  versed 
In  t-Iassics  and  brought  us  up  on  Pier- 
pont's  Reader,  and  Shakespeare,  later 
on,  to  spell  and  read  by.         G.  T.  J. 

Dorchester. 

Pierpont's  "Reader"— but  Pierpont  was 
also  the  "Compiler"  of  the  American 
First  Class-Book.  the  Introduction  to 
the  National  Reader,  the  Young  Reader. 

The  same  my  sire  s<-anned  before 
The  same  my  grandsirc  thumbed  o'er. 

A  copy  of  the  National  Reader  is  now 
on  our  desl;.  It  was  published  in  Boston 
by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co..  and  byHilliard, 
Gray  &  Co..  in  1833.  It  is  not  always 
cheerful  reading.  On  page  197  is  the  lit- 
tle poem,  "A  Thought  on  Death,"  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  follo'wed  by  Bryant's 
"The  Old  Man's  Funeral."  There  are 
moral  lessons,  as  Lord  Chesterfield's  re- 
marks about  lying  and  H,  Ware,  Jr.'s, 
"Criminality  of  Intemperance."  Does  any 
one  remember  the  "Fall  of  Tecumseh"? 
What  heavy-hoofed  coursers  the  wilderness  roam, 

To  the  war-blast  indignantly  tramping? 
Their  mouths  are  all  white,  as  if  frosted  with 
foam. 

The  steel  bit  impatiently  champing. 

We  prefer  this  to  the  mournful  verses 
from  Blackwoods  -on  ihe  custom  of 
planting  flowers  on  the  graves  of  depart- 
ed •friends."  What  a  lugubrious  book  th- 
reading and  speaking!  Page52:  "Thoughts 
of  a  Young  Man  on  the  Prospect  of 
Death."  by  Henry  K.  White,  which  con- 
tains the  line:  "Fifty  years  hence,  and 
who  will  hear  of  Henry?"  Page  52,  "The 
I  Grave,"  by  Bernard  Barton.  The  "Dan- 
ger of  Being  a  Good  Singer"  is  pointed 
out.  It  seems  that  singing  leads  to  rum, 
and  rum  to  a  carbuncled  face  and  the 
poorhouse.  The  poem,  "Niagara  Falls," 
is  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Jose 
Maria  Heredia,  the  father  of  the  more 
celebrated  poet  whose  sonnets  are 
among  the  chief  glories  of  French 
poetry. 

By  the  way.  who  was  the  author  of 
those  verses  beginning 

Niagara.  Niagara, 
Vou  are  a  staggerer! 
On  page  131  we  find  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Little  Graves";  on  page  133  "Life 
and  Death";  on  page  134  "The  Burial  of  ! 
Arnold  '— not  Benedict,  but  a  senior  at 
Yale. 

We  prefer  "The  Rhetorical  Reader," 
by  Ebenezer  Porter,  D.  D..  of  Andover. 
The  22d  edition  was  published  in  New  1 
York  (1836).  Opening  at  random,  on 
page  144  we  find  a  thrilling  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  Fame  and  escape  of  i 
the  pasengers. 

"Where  is  Sophia?  Here.  The  chil- 
dren? Here.  A  rope  to  the  side!  Lower 
Lady  Raffles.  Give  her  to  me,  says  one 
I'll  take  her,  says  the  Captain."  Gal- 
lant captain;  we  se?  him  now  with  Lady 
'Raffles  in  his  arms'.  Then  there  is  the 
pathetic  story  (pp.  152-154)  of  the  widow 
sitting  by  her  blazing  fagots  with  five 
tattered  children  by  her  side.  "The  last 
herring  smoked  upon  the  coals  before 
her."  Yet  she  offered  some  of  it  to  a 
stranger  that  knocked  at  her  door.  "And 
is  this  all  your  store?  And  a  share  of 
this  do  you  offer  to  one  you  know  not? 
Then  never  saw  I  charity  before."  The 
stranger  turned  out  to  be  the.  widow's 
son,  "returned  to  her  bosom  from  the 
Indies."  She  "ljved  long  with  her  duti- 
ful son.  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly 
plenty  and  in  the  delightful  employment 
of  virtue,  and  at  this  day  the  passer-by 
is  pointed  to  the  willow  that  spreads  its 
branches  above  her  grave." 

In  an  article  addressed  by  Fisher-  Ames 
to  printers,  complaining  of  the  space 
given  in.  newspapers  to  murders,  sui-  l| 
cides.  prodigies  and  monstrous  births, 
Ames,  speaking  of  the  contagious  spirit 
of  imitation,  says:  "When  the  man  flew  ' 
from  the  steeple  of  the  North  Church  50  jj 
years  ago,  every  unlucky  boy  thought  of  ' 
nothing  but  flying  from  a  sign  post."  1 
Who  was  this  man  that  flew  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century? 

As  long  as  these  old  reading-books  are  C 
on  the  shelf  why  should  one  anxiously  > 
search   the  book  shop  for    "the  very  | 
latest,"  "the  greatest  seller,"  something 
"epoch  making"? 


Three     soldiers,     two     .-a  Mors,  lour 

scientists,  two  representing  literature 
and  one  art.  Only  two  survive;  Lord 
Rayleigh  and  Lord  Morley.  At  present 
the   composition   is   one   soldier,  four 

sailors,  four  scientists,  three  literary 
men,  a  musician,  Mr.  Balfour  and  VU-jJ 
count  Haldene.  "There  are  several 
vacancies  in  the  British  chapter  of  24. 
and  two  of  them  will  doubtless  be  filled 
by  a  srfUor  and  a  soldier,""says  u  Lon- 
don journalist. 
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'KEITH'S  GIVES 


Keith/a  Theatre  opened  New  Year* 


week  with 
bill. 


an  attractive  and  pleasing 
Johnnie  Singer  and  his  Dancing 
Dolls  gave  an  exhibition  of  acrobatic 
dancing  that  had  some  new  and  unique 
feature*  Harmon  and  O'Connor  in 
"We  and  Us''  produced  a  humorous 
scene  and  performed  a  few  stunts.  The 
dancing  act  of  Tom  Bryan  and  Lillian 
Roderick  included  some  new  features 
and  evoked  liberal  applause. 

Julie  Ring  and  James  Norval.  in  & 
humorous  skit,  "Divorced,"  stirred  a 
little  sentimental  feeling  and  dissipated 
it  by  a  farcical  ending  that  stopped  the 
starting  tears  of  the  more  sensitive. 

Fred  Allen,  in  his  special  act,  "Trying 
to  Get  Along,"  gained  liberal  applause 
by  the  sheer  absurdity  of  his  perfor- 
mance. 

Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  the  English 
actress,  did  not  appear  till  near  the 
close  of  the  performance.  She  gave  a. 
program  of  songs  in  which  her  wonder- 
ful voice  was  heard  with  splendid  ef- 
fect. A  note  on  the  program  stated 
that  "Miss  Neilson-Terry  sings  G  above 
high  C,  the  highest  note  sung  today  on 
any  stage  or  concert  platform,"  and  ne 
one  doubted  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
The  clear  quality  of  her  voice  and  the 
masterful  manner  in  which  she  handled 
it  in  "Couplets  du  Mysoli"  was  enough 
to  satisfy  the  audience  event  if  she 
had  not  reached  the  vaunted  high  note. 
She  followed  her  songs  with  a  recitation 
of  two  poems  in  a  manner  which  justi- 
fied her  name  of  Terry  as  her  singing 
Justified  that  of  Neilson. 

Jimmy  Hussey.  with  the  assistance  of. 
William  Worsley,  gave  a  military  play- 
let, .  "Somewhere  in  Vaudeville,"  a 
sketch  equal  to  some  of  the  best  thing3 
that  have  been  written  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  recruit  from  the  city. 

There  was  an  all-star  cast  in  the 
"feminine  novelty,"  "What  Girls  Can 
Do."  The  answer  Is  "everything." land 
they  showed  it.  The  cast  included  4he 
Warren  girls,  Queenie  Dunedin,  Ardelle 
Cleaves  and  Pauline  Chambers,  and  the 
acts  ranged  from  dancing  to  slack  wire 
walking,  with  various  Wfts  interspersed. 

It  Is  no  disparagement  of  the  per- 
formers to  say  that  the  pictures  shown 
at  the  opening  evoked  as  much  applause 
as  any  of  the  acts,  for  they  showed  the 
arrival  of  the  battleships  in  New  York 
harbor  and  the  arrival  of  President  Wil- 
son in  France  and  the  reception  accord- 
ed him  there.  One  picture  of  special 
local  interest  was  the  decoration  of  "Go 
to  Hell  Whittlesey,"  leader  of  the  "lost 
battalion,"  by  Gen.  Edwards 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE — "Ro- 
mance," a  drama  in  a  prologue,  three 
acts  and  an  epilogue,  by  Edward  Shel- 
don. Cast: 

PROLOGUE 

Bishop  Armstrong  Dudley  Acres 

Subtle   Dorothv  Tiernev 

Harry     Aubrey  Bosworth 

Thomas    Armstrong  Dudley  Acres 

Cornelius  Van  Tuyl  Mark  Kent 

Fred    Livingstone  Joseph  Sweenev 

Harry   Putnam  Charles  Stevens 

The  Butler  Teddv  LeDue 

Miss   Armstrong  Jeannette'  Howe'] 

Miss  Susan  Van  Tuyl  Marv  Gray 

Mrs.    Rutherford  Anna  Meyers 

Mrs.    Frothingha.n  Helen  Brandon 

Miss  Frcthtngham.  Marion  Frances  Coosan 

Signora   Vannucci  Bertha  Blanehard 

Calvin   Thorndike  Samuel  Godfrev 

Edgar    Dunlavey  Frederick  Allen 

M.    Baptiste  Teddy  LeDur- 

Mrs.   Grey  Alice  Know]-, 

Miss   Snyder  Jessie  Alison 

Mine.  Margherita  Cavallini .  Ann  MacDonald 


These  lines  wx-rc  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  before  the  election: 
PErrnooAT  government 

When  yon  take  your  wife  or  daughter 

Jo  the  polling  booth,  just  think— 
Ion  can  lead  a  horse  to  water, 

But  you  caunot  make  him  drink 
And  behind  the  ballot  curtain 
Madame  may  turn  her  eoat. 
lis  a  wise  man  that  Is  certain 
Wluch  y»ay  bis  women  vote: 

H.  H.  *f.  ] 


After  Christmas 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Will  you  not  urge  the  running  of  a 
Christmas  Gratitude  Clearing  House? 
!  If  the  gift  puppy  chews  his  tag  before 
you  see  him,  if  the  card  is  lost  from  the 
|  bag  of  driftwood  or  the  volume  of  Dr. 
j  Woodrow's  Sermons,  how  can  you  now 
thank  "Anonymous"?  z.  Y.  X. 

Boston. 


'     ~   J 

The  Information  Bureau 

'or  B.  E.  H.   The  Order  of  Merit  was ' 

ablished   by  Edward   VII   in  June, 

!,  when  there  were  appointments' 


"Flu" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  there  something  shocking  about 
this  abhorrent  slang  abbreviation  of  in- 
fluenza? Sometimes  it  is  "flu."  "fluey" 
or  "lnflu."  It  really  isn't  decent  when 
writing  of  the  dread  plague  to  use  the 
horrible  expression.  It's  not  only  flip- 
pant and  vulgar,  but  downright  heart- 
less. Can  you  imagine  how  it  must  af- 
fect a  sensitive  person  of  culture  who 
may  have  lost  a  child  by  the  disease,  to 
read  about  the  "flu"  in  the  newspapers; 
Abbreviation  is  a  cursed  sin,  anyway* 
In  the  cinemas  the  aristocratic,  leading 
■woman  always  "phones,"  never  tele- 
"Phone"  gives  one  almost 
nain,   and   we   shudder_  whet 


1 1  reading  it,  but,  in  nod's  name,  let'.-  rlsi 

I  and  exterminate  this  fearful  "flu"  habit 
which  even  extends    to  those  molders 

i  or  S°°d  form,  the  newspapers. 

Boston.  L.  R.  ROBINSON. 

The  "Whoms"  and  "Whos" 

I)  As  the  World  Wag*: 

Let  me  suggest  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
sponse from  our  respected  colonel  that 
the  "whomsoeverltes"  and  the  "whoso- 
everitee"  all  Join  together  New  Year's 
eve  In  singing  the  old  English  Jingle: 

Moods  and  teases 
Rotter  my  sense*. 
Verbs  and  adverbs 
Drive  me  mad. 
Irregular  verb* 
My  sleep  distttrb. 
They  are  a  regular  bore. 


Belmont. 


MANCURIAN. 


Greek  Drama  at  the  Copley 

The  repertory  of  the  Copley  Theatre 
was  agreeably  enlarged  last  Sunday- 
afternoon  if  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers were  trustworthy.  A  Greek 
drama  was  performed  with  much  more 
action  than  would  have  been  approved 
by  Aristotle.  At  the  end  the  Boston 
police  gave  a  spirited  Impersonation  of 
the  "deus  ex  machina." 


phones 
cal 


Insatiate 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Several  weeks  ago  your  column  men- 
tioned taking  the  "germ"  out  of  Ger- 
many.   Why  leave  "any? 
Plymouth.  OBSERVER. 

Long  and  Short  Heads 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  the  Spanish  novel  of  the  great  war ' 
called  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apo- 
calypse," by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  there 
is  a  passage  (page  127)  in  which  a  Ger- 
man professor  descants  at  great  length 
upon  the  superiority  of  the  German  race. 
They  are  of  purer  breed,  he  says,  than 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  thi»  is  proved 
by  the  shape  of  their  heads.  They  are 
"dollcephalous,  or  arched-headed,"  while 
most  of  the  others,  especially  the  races 
to  the  south,  are  "brachlcephalous,  or 
flat-headed."  The  mystery  here  is  not  in 
the  theory,  but  in  where  the  author  or 
translator  got  the  spelling  and  the  mean, 
ing   of   these  words. 

"Dolichocephalous."   more  commonly, 
"dolichocephalic."  means  "long-headed,*"' 
II  while  "brachycephalous"    or  -  "brachy- 
cephallc"  means  "short-headed."  a  per-  i 
son  belongs  to  the  first  or  the  second  i 
type  according  as  the  width  of  his  skull  | 
from  side  to  side,  is  less  or  more  than 
three  fourths  the  length  of  it,  from  front 
to  back.    There  Is  nothing  to  indicate  I 
that  either  type  is  particularly  superior 
to  the  other.    Most  Negroes  and  Eskimos  ' 
for  example,  as  well  as  most  Germans  ! 
are  dolichocephalic.    Personally    I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  happy"  medium 
is   better  than   either  extreme  (The 
cephalic  index  of  my  own  family  aver- 
ages vory  close  to  .76).  "Brachyce"phalic" 
must  not  be  confused,  however  with 
"Brachycephalidae,"  which  Indicates  a 
family  of  oxydactyl  opisthoglossate  an- 
urous batrachlans. 

PROF.  PULVEROSICCUS 

Andover, 

But  is  not  a  man's  head  all  right  un- 

I  le/oLt,,rUnS  UP  t0  a  peak?  Take  the  case 
]of  Philocles,  a  comic  poet,  a  nephew  of 
1  Aeschylus.   His  head  was  sharp,  raised 
and  pointed  in  the  crown  of  it  like  a 
I  sugar  loaf.    Pericles  had  an  extraordi- 
narily great  and  long  head.     To  hide 
the  deformity  the  sculptors  put  a  helmet 
Ion  it.  He  was  better  off  than  a  citizen 
of  Leipsie,  who  was  vehemently  trou- 
bled with  a  daily  intolerable  pain  in  his 
head  which  gave  him  no  rest.   He  con 
I  suited  Johannes  Pfeil.    "The  physician 
prescribed,  but  to  no  purpose:  for  the 
;s:ck  man,  overpowered  with  the  pain 
and  want  of  rest,  gave  up  the  ghost 
Pfeil  (with  leave  of  his  friends)  dissect- 
ed the  head  of  the  deceased  and  in  his 
brain  found  a  stone  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  a  mulberry  (by  eating  of 
which  fruit  the  patient  had  said  he  had 
contracted  his  dieasel.    This  stone  was 
of  an  ash  color  and  was  shown  unto 
many  as  matter  of  singular  admiration  " 
(See.  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  inter- 
esting case.  "The  Lives  of  German  Phil- 
osophers. Counsellers-at-Law  and  Phy-  . 
sicians  of  His  Century  and  of  the  Pre- 
ceding One,"  by  Melchlor  Adam,  rector 
of  Heidelbersr  University.    This  InveJu- 
ijjjle  a  ork  » as  published  „  j  16isU 


here  was  dancing  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
ind  in  London,  also  in  Berlin.  A  Lon- 
lon  journalist  recalls  the  fact  mat  "it 
,vas  dancing  that  engrossed  the  tow  n 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  waltz  was  new.  and  it  was  a  great 
attraction  to  see  the  Tsar  and  others 
whirling  around  in  their  smart  uni- 
forms." § 

Let  us  add  a  note.  The  waltz,  then  a 
slow  movement  in  trois  temps,  made  i's 
way  to  England  about  IS)-.  In  1S16,  Ihe 
year  after  Waterloo,  it  was  danced  at 
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eign  ambassadors,  the  Countess  de  Wo- 
ven, the  Princess  Bsterhazy,  the  Baron 
de  Neumann,  Lord  Palmciston,  were 
famous  for  their  skill.  The  Tsar  Alex- 
ander danced  at  Almack's  in  his  tighl- 
fittins  uniform.  We  find  no  mention  of 
dancing  in  the  street  by  nous  and  royal 
personage.'.  .M isn  Mitford  had  written 
against  the  waltz  in  ISM,  and  hers  was 
not  the  only  attack  against  its  "immod- 
esty." Byron,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
joined  in  the  outcry.  His  poem  "The 
Waltz:-  An  Apostrophic  Hymn,"  written 
in  the  fall  of  1812.  was  published  anony- 
mously in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  The  poem  wa-s  not  "well  received, 
and  Byron  asked  a  friend  lo  contradict 
the  rumor  that  he.  Byron,  was  the  au- 
thor. A  form  of  waltz,  the  Waltz  Altc- 
mondo.  was  known  in  England  before 
1812.  as  is  shown  by  pictures  drawn  in 
1T72  and  by  a  caricature  of  Uillray's. 
dated  1800.  entitled  "Wallzer  au  Mou- 
.  Choir'1:  "It  Illustrates  an  ingenious  ex- 
pedient toward  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culty of  spanning  a  waist  loo- ample  for 
the  stretch  of  mere  aims.'' 

This  London  journalist,  seeking  an 
\  explanation  of  this  dancing  after  the 
armistice  finds  it  in  the  fact  that  danc- 
ing is  one -of  the  few  expressions  of 
high  spirits  in  which  everyone  can 
join. 

"People  want  to  do  something  to  give 
expression  lo  their  delight  and  relief, 
and  so  dances  are  as  universal  in  those 
grades  of  society  which  live  out  of  Ihe 
limelight  as  in  the  mote  advertised 
West  end.-' 

He  could  have  cited  illustrious  exam-  . 
pies  from  the  Old  Testament.  "King  Da-  j 
.  vid.  he  with  one  small  stone,  the  great 
Goliath  slew."  So  runs  the  beginning  of 
■  (he  verses  we  learned  at  Kxeter.  After 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  "tne 
women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  dancing  to  meet  King  Saul, 
with  tabrets.  with  joy,  and  with  instru- 
ments of  music."  We  are  not  told  wheth- 
,  er  David  then  displayed  his  agility  in 
.dancing;  but  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
]  to  Zion,  he  danced  before  the  Lord  with 
all  his  might,  and   David  was  girded 
with  a  "linen  ephod."  Miehal.  his  wife 
evidently  did  not  approve  "nature  danc- 
ing" or  "interpretative  dancing"  as  it  Is 
understood  by  Miss  Duncan  and  Mils 
J  Moller,    for  she  despised    him    in  her 
I  heart  and  said  "How  glorious  was  the 
!  King  of  Israel   today,  who  uncovered 
himself  today  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
i  maids  of  his  sci  .ants,  as  one  of  the  vain 
|  fellows    shamelessly    unfovereth  him- 
self:" The  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Beyle 
has   an    ingenious    note   on    this  s:ib- 
Ject:   "If  he  had  discovered  his  naked- 
ness, his  action  might  be  deemed  i", 
morally  speaking;  but  if  he  did  no  mora 
than  make  himself  contemptible  by  his 
postures,  and   hy   not  keeping  up  the 
majesty  of  his  character,   it  was  but 
an    imprudence    nt    most    and    not  a 
crime.    It  ought  to  bo  we,ll  considered 
on  what  occasion  it  w'as  that  he  danced; 
j  it  was  when  the  Ark  was  carried  to 
Jerusalem;    and   consequently   the  ex- 
|  cess  of  hfs  joy  and  of  his  leaping  testi- 
fied his  attachment  and  sensibility  for 
holy  things."  Ferrand  in  his  "Reply  to 
the    'Apology   for    the   Reformation'  " 
makes  this  illuminative  remark.  Quot- 
ing Michal's  taunt,  he  says:  "These  last 
words  of  the  sacred  text  seem  to  show 
that  David  stripped  himself  stark  naked, 
,yet    as    the    same    text,    speaking  of 
David's  dancing  before  the  Ark,  says 
he  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.  I 
do  not  think  he  stripped  himself  naked. 
But    he    stripped    himself    so    far  as 
lo  appear   as   it   were   naked,   and  to 
make  his  behavior  judged  unworthy  the 
gravity  and  majesty  of  a  king:  and  the 
more  so,  tor  tbr.t  the  thing  was  done 
publicly,  and  before  a  great  multitude." 

It.  will  be  remembered  that  the  Tsar 
Alexander  wore  a.  tight-fitting  uniform 
when  he  jovously  disported  himself. 


,  p's  and  n's? 

!  Why.  the  deadhead.— Bart  Kennedy 
i  In  the  Stage. 


column  a  few  days  ago  whether  there 
was  ever  a  time  In  the  history  of  bll-B 
Hards  when  the  red  ball  was  *™»"*rl 
than  tho  others.    We  find  the  following^ 
answer  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  Novem-| 
her:  "There  was  a  small  ball  n  a  'Trat-| 
tato  sul  Giuoco  del  Bigliardo    by  u.  M,  I 
p.   (Napoli,  1S21),  it  Is  stated  tnat  the" 
game  was  played  either  with  two  large 
balls  and  a  small  one,  which  was  called 
•11  palllno'  (or  at  Milano  'il  casino  ),  or 
without  the  palllno  'all  uso  Veneziano. 
What  the  color  of  the  small  ball  was 
we  may  only  surmise  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  table,  which  mentions  'la 
rossa'  and  a  'punto  della  rossa.'  " 


Clubs  in  Mourning 
t  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  received  my  annual  Importation  or 
sorrel  from  the  West   IndieR  a  short 
While  before  Christmas,  but  no  falerni- 
an.    I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  spend  the  festival  gayly  in  my 
own  home  Instead  of  going  to  the  club. 
bo  I  set  about  looking  up  the  different 
places   where  such    stuff  is  sold  that 
makes  a  man  feel  like  Tubal  Cain  when 
he  was  in  his  prime.   I  sauntered  into 
one  of  the  places  mentioned,  bought  a 
bottle  of  the  stuff  and  carried  it  off 
happy  and  contented  until  Christmas 
day    when    I    Blended    the  disgusting 
thing  with  the  sorrel.  After  mixing  the 
same  carefully  I  sampled  it  before  the 
other  members  of  the  family  had  their 
filn~     Much  to  my  disappointment  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  bottle  of  fire 
water  highly  colored  in  a  pretty  bottle, 
for  which  I  had  paid  a  fair  price.  -In 
pre-war  times  I  could  have  bought  a 
bottle  of  good  stuff  which  would  be  well 
worth  the  price  and  would  make  the 
West  end  troubadours  hilarious   for  a 
solid  week,  but  it  did  not  even  incite  a 
speech  from  me.,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  myself.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
smoke  talk  the  boys  of  the  Llquortarlan 
Club  had  the  other  night;  the  stuff  the 
butler  served  was  high  In  price  but 
poor  in  spirit,  and  the  servitor  seemed 
to  be  well  schooled  for  the  occasion:  he 
did  not  exceed  the  limit,  for  not  once 
did  a  member  receive  a  schooner  that 
was  too  heavily  laden,  so  they  hau  to 
spend    the    evening    telling  research 
stories      I  am  an  honorary  member  of 
this  club,  and  am  tendering  my  resigna- 
tion, as  I  believe  that  the  club  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business  soon  on  ac- 
i  count  of  the  national  prohibition  move- 
Jment.    If  this  is  the  way  that  these 
hoslelries  intend  to  dole  out  the  bloom- 
ing stuff  while  it  lasts  it-  would  be  well 
for  all  of  us  club  members  to  begin  and 
is  be  reconciled  to  our  fate.  And  speaking 
3 of  prohibition,  what  shall  we  do  wnen 
we  have  to  install  new  members  into 
our  clubs  and  organizations?   How  will 
the  installed  ones  know  that  we  are 
boiling  over  with  exuberance  at  their 
entry  into  our  circle?  Perhaps  it  would 
do  the  more  loquacious  members  good 
to  keep  it  away,  but  what  of  the  tem- 
perance ones?  I  see  where  we  are  going 
to  have  fewer  clubs  and  less  members 
in  our  circle  and  the  time  is  not  very 
distant.  D-  CUTHBBBT  ODIAN. 

Boston. 

Should  sorrel  be  put  into  Stuff  .  II 
Perhaps  depends  on  what  the  "stuff 
was  that  Mr.  Odlan  purchased.  The 
poet  Horace  recommends  the  "low  grow- 
ing herb  of  sorrel  with  a  cup  of  white 
Coau  wine,"  but  only  as  a  purge.  This 
Coan  wine  was  a  pale  white  and  was 
mixed  with  sea- water.  In  the  West  In- 
die" the  "Sorrel  Cool  Drink"  is  said  to 
be  refreshing,  but  what  is  the  ingredi- 
ent that  should  search  out  the  centres 
of  Ufa?  In  a  cook-book  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury we  read  that  ginger  should  be  eaten 
with  pis-  sorrel  with  mutton. 


I Orchestra  Plays  "Antar"  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  at|P| 
Tenth  Concert 

|  MR.  HEIFETZ  IS  £V 

SOLO  VIOLINIST 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  10th  concert  of  the  BOBtOT)  S;  in- 1 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Ba baud  conductor, I 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Ss  in- I 
phony  Hall.  The  program  was  as  ful-  ■ 
lows  :  Rlmsky-Koi  sakoff.  "Antar,"  Sym- 
phony No.  2:  Beethoven.  Violin  ,  Con- I 
eerto  :  Ravel.  Rapsodle  Espasnole.  Mr.  J 
Heifetz  was  the  solo  violinist.     ■•<:.  "£..". 

It  would  lie  an  interesting  experiment  I 
to  put  "Antar"  and  Scheherazade"  on  a  j 
•  program    !n    illustration    of    Rimsky- | 
J  Korsakoff  s  orientalism.     "Antar"  was! 
V'  composed  lnv1868,  •"Scheherazade"  In  1SS8, 
when  the  composer's  technic  was  fully 
developed.   Of  the  two.  "Scheherazade"  is 
undeniably  the  more  popular,  not  only 
because  It  has  been  heard  often  and  Is 
associated  with  Its  Incongruous  use  for 
a  ballet ;  It  appeals  more  intimately  „U( 
the  average  hearer.    Yet  "Antar"  is  the 
more  Imaginative  work.  "Scheherazade." 
for  the  most  part,  suggests-  the  harem. 
It  Is   true,  there   is   the   storm  music, 
with  the  shock  and  the  fury  of  the  bil- 
lows :  the  composer  had  heard  one  of 
the  Kalandars  telling  his  w  ondrous  tale  : 
but  the  excursions  from  the  harem  are 
short  and  few.    The  greater  number  of 
pages  are  odorous  with 
/.Strange  »nli  e  nrid  flower,  strange  savor  of 

erusheil  fi  nil. 
I  And  perfume  t lie  ,-vvart  kitixa  tread,  under 
root 

For    pleasure    when    their    minds  wax 
nmorouu. 

■  Charred   frankincense   anil   grated  sandal- 


clltty.  Ins  poise— one  might  say— his  im- 
perturbability—already Known  to  all. 
were  again  conspicuous,  as  were  the 
beauty  of  his  tone  and  the  sureties*  a*1 

his  intonation.    But  since  he  Brst  played 
here,   he   has   gained   In   warmth  and  I 
.depth  of  expression,  so  that  his  selec- 1 
Btlon  of  the  too  familiar  concerto  was  I 
Knot  Ill-advised.     The  cadenzas,  which,  j 
iwe  are  told,  are  by  I^eopold  Auer,  were  I 
^long  and  musically  uninteresting. 
(T  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
"/There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week, 
ll'he  program  for  Jan.  17-18  Is  as  follows: 
[Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No. 
5-   Mendelssohn.    Violin  Concerto  (Mr. 
iFradkin.  violinist):  Saint-Snens.  "Phae- 
Iton."  symphonic  poem;  Lalo,  Rhapsody. 


The  (ireat  Eastern 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  introductory  note  of 
the  column  today,  an  old  Torontorian 
<  writes  that  in  1865  there  were  one  or  two 
[  .lunoesque     ladles    of     the  Canadian 
.metropolis — pulchi itudinous  they  were, 
too— each  of  whom  was  known  as  "The 
Great  Eastern."    Imagination  here  runs 
r-flTt  tfff  W.  B.  w. 

Dec.  28. 

Perhaps  either  one  might  have  served 
as  a  model  for  tho  Venus  Callipyge. — Ed. 


The  Theatre's  Friends 
It  is  all  very  well  for  managers  and 
authors  and  actors  to  talk.  H  would 
be  a  bleak  and  a  cold  and  a  windy 
day  for  the  theatre  if  the  deadhead 
were  abolished.  When  the 'play  re- 
fuses to  go,  and  the  paying  seats  are 
taking  a  holiday,  who  comes  to  the 
rescue?  Who  is  It  that  gets  his  dress 
ault  out  of  pawn — if  it  bo  in  pawn — and 
helps  to  make  the  stalls  into  one  white, 
I  shimmering  resplendency?  Who  is  it 
that  gives  to  the  audience  Just  the  right 
touch  of  opulency?  Who  is  it  that 
stands  In  the  stalls  between  the  acts — 
with  his  back   to  the  .stage. — surveying 


Ricochet  Words 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  the  question  ever  occurred  to  any 
student  of  etymology,  or,  if  it  has.  has 
any  satisfactory  reason  ever  been  given 
Why  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  so- 
called  "ricochet"  words  In  the  English 
language  begin  with  the  letter  "H"?  I 
give  below  nearly  50  of  them,  all,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  to  be  found  In 
the  Century  Dictionary.  1  am  seriously 
doubtful  if  as  many  more  can  be  found 
beginning  with  any  or  all  the  other  con- 
sonants in  the  alphabet. 

Hab  Nab.  Helter  .Skelter,  Hey  Dey.l 
Hoity  Toity.  Hocus  Pocus.  Hodge  Podge.  I 
Hotch  Potch,  Hub  Dub.  Hugger  Mugger,  I 
Hurlev  Burlev.  Hum  Drum,  Hurdy  Gtir- I 
dy    Hobble   Bobble,   Hob  Bob,  Hoddyl 
Doddy.  Hoder  Moder,  Hoky  Poky,  Hol- 
us   Bolus,   Hot   Pot,   Hubble  Shubble, 
Huckie    Buckie,    Huck    Muck,  Huddle 
Duddle,  Hubble  Bubble.  Hurry  Scurry,  | 
Humiile    Bumble.    Hull    Gull,  Humpty 
Dumptv.  Hurry  Durry,  Huzz  Buzz.  Har- 
um  Scarum.  Hob  Nob,  Hunny  Bimny. 
Hustle    Bustle.    Hanky   Tankyy  HeJls 
Bells.  Handy  Andy.  Handy  Dandy,  Hary 
Scarv.  Ho  Bo.  Haver  Claver.  Hy  Spy, 
Hlckery  Pickery,  Highty  Tighty.  Hub- 
by Tubbty,  Hogen  Mogen,  Higgledy  Plg- 
gledy.  Hootchy  Kootchy. 

I  confess  the  more  one  thinks  of  it 
the  more  curious  it  seems.  F.  N. 

Cambridge. 

Where  did  "F.  N."  find-  tho  term 
••ricochet"  lor  these  words?— lid. 


There  is  freer,  purer  air  in  "Antar";! 
there  Is  the  thought  of  the  desert  and  its 
majestic  loneliness.  The  mood  of  the 
hero,  who  might  have  stnlkpd  gloomily 
with  I-ara  or  any  other  Byronlc  hater  of 
mankind,  Is  at  onc£  established:  it  Is 
powerfully  maintained.  The  descrip- 
tive, or  pictorial,  episode  of  Ihe  pursued 
gazelle  is  graphic,  not  grotesque,  al- 
though the  composer  here  risked  a  dis- 
concerting fall  into  the  ludicrous.  The 
two  movements  that  follow,  expressing 
In  turn  the  delights  of  revenge  and  of 
power  are  splendidly  barbaric.  Invoking 
scenes  of  ravaging  and  murderous 
hordes,  exulting,  furious,  rushing  on- 
ward to  the  wild  sounds  of  strange  in- 
struments, ruthless,  defiant,  indomita- 
ble, while  the  love-music  of  the  finale  Is 
sensuously  languorous. 

In  this  symphony  we  find  the  cruelty 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  east,  frank, 
unabashed,  magnificent.  And  all  is  sc 
largely  expressed!  There  is  here  nc 
miniature  painting,  as  is  found  too  fre-1 
quently  in  "Scheherazade"  ;  the  colors  In] 
"Antar"  are  often  bold  and  glaring: 
the  palette  knife  lakes  the  place  of  the 
brush.  The  thought  of  the  composer  is 
more  than  fanciful:  It  Is  imaginative. 

Mr.  Rabaud  was  so  fortunate  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  Symphony  that.lt 
is  id  be  hoped  he  will  find  it  convenient 
during  the  season  to  let  us  hear  Balaki- 
1  reff's  Symphony,  played  here  some  years 
j  ago,  and  the  same  composer's  "Thamar," 
,  which,  as  we  believe,  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived full  Justice  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Then   there  Is  the  first   Symphonv  of 
Borodin,  which  Mr.  Nikisch  brought  out 
here  28  years  ago  for  the  first  time  In 
r  this  country.   These  composers  are  more 
j  in  favor  w  ith  the  French  than  Is  Tschal- 
I  kowsky.    Perhaps  the  frequent  bursts  of 
platitudes  and  coarseness,  the  vociferous 
outcries  of  despair  that  nt  times  degen- 
I  erate  Into  a  personal  whine,  disturb  the 
:  Parisians,  yet  we  should  like  to  hear 
.  his  fourth  Symphony,  to  our  mind  the 
•'most     characteristically     Russian  of 
I  Tschaikow  sky's  work  In  the  symphonic 
field,  played  under  Mr.  Rabaud's  direc- 
i  lion. 

I    He  w  as  equally -fortunate  in  his  Inter- 
t  preletion  of   Ravel's  tonal  pictures  of 
'I  Spain,  which  yesterday  were  more  glow- 
i  lug  and  spirited  than  ever  before.  The 
nocturnal  prelude  had  fuller  significance, 
a  more  poetic  feeling.    How  brilliant  the 
reading  of  the  Malaguena.  the  Habanera 
and  the  finale  with  its  delirious  revel. 
The  reading  of  the  Rhapsody  was  dis- 
tinguished by  subtlety  as  well  as  dash. 
Those  who   thought   that  Mr.  Rabaud 
might  be  an  "academic"  conductor  have 
learned    that    neither    Beethoven  nor 
a  Ravel.  Schumann  nor  Berlioz,  Converse 
1  nor  Sain'-Saens  is  misunderstood  or  un- 
appreciated by  this  musician  of  broad 
sympathies,     kindly    authority    and  a 
J  spirit  that  blazes  when  the  music  makes 
1  demand.  > 

Mr.  Heifetz.  who  played  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  with  this  orchestra,  gave 
Jan   uncommonly    fine   performance  of 
*  Beethoven's    '  oncerto.     His  technical 
proficiency,  which  is  almost  incredible 


MR.  ELMAN'S  RECITAL 

Mischa  Elman,  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Symphony  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Nardini- 
Nachez,  concerto  in  A  major;  Vieux- 
temps,  <oncerto  in  A  minor.  No.  5; 
Ohausson.  Poeme;  Gluck,  Largo;  Hum- 
mel, waltz:  Bimsky,  Korsakoff,  Franko. 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  from  "Be  Coq  d'Or;" 
Paganlni.  Vogrich,  Dans  lea  Bois, 
Wlenlawski,  Polonaise  In  A  major. 

The  New  York  journals  stated  yes- 
terday morning  that  Mr.  Elman,  suffer- 
\  Ing  from  the  influenza,  was  unable  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  Russian 
J  Symphony    Society    the    night  before. 
I  His  recovery  was  quick,  for  certainly 
I  last  evening  he  seemed  to  be  in  robust 
health.     His   ear  was   not  dulled  nor 
was  his  natural  strength  abated.  Nar- 
dini's    concerto,    delicate    and  tender 
music  for  the  most  part,  was  played, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Adagio,  as 
.  if  It  were  fraught  with   passion.  It 
was  unwise  to  follow  it  with  a  con- 
3  certo  by   Vleuxtemps   and  'Chausson's 
'  "Poeme."      A    modern  concerto— and 
*  Vieuxtemps  is  still  reckoned  among  the 
(  moderns— without    orchestra  resembles 
cold   veal,   no   matter  how   skilful  or 
soulful  the  violinist  may  be. 

The  program  was  of  generous  length 
and  Mr.  Elman  responded  to  recalls. 
There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience. 


A  writer  of  editorial  articles  for  the 
New  York  Times  does  not  think  that! 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  lies) 
In  Its  great  store  of  diamonds— over  a| 
billion  dollars'  worth,  It  is  said.  Hej 
makes  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the! 
diamond,  reproaching  It  f.or  not  having! 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  other  stones,  andj 
saving  that  the  high  price  charged  for] 
It  Is  Its  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of  many. 

It  is  true  that  the  diamond  Is  not  so 
beautiful  as  many  oth«r  stones.  An 
old-fashioned  chandelier  of  cut  glass  id 
as  handsome  as  If  It  had  been  fashioned 
with  diamonds.    It  Is  also  true  thatl 
many  buv  diamonds  because  they  are 
expensive,  as  many  who  really  do  not 
like  champagne  drink  It  publicly  and 
with  a.  flourish,  when  they  would  prefer 
a  pewter  of  sound,  nutty  ale.    Vie  saw 
at  Saratoga  Springs  and  In  summer  ho- 
tels of  the  late  sixties  women  with  huge 
diamonds  In  their  ears  at  breakfast;  also 
with  hands  clogged  with  diamond  rings 
performing  at  dinner  on  an  car  or  green 
corn  as  a  flute  player  plays  "ule; 
but  the  flashing  of  the  diamonds  did  not 
mitigate  the  grossness  of  the  feeding 
I    The   New   York   Times   Ignores  he 
'  medical  and  psychical  properties  of  the 
diamond.  He  should  read  "The  Marvel- 
lous Adventures  of  Sir  John  Maunde- 
vile    Kt."  In  chapter  XIV  there  are 
pages  about  "the  knowledge  and  virtues 
of  the   true   diamond."    First,  aaying 
that  men  should  wear  the  diamond  on 
the  left  side,  "for  it  Is  of  greater  vlrtuo 
than  on  the  right  side;  for  the  strength 
I  of  their  growing  Is  toward  the  north, 
'that  Is  the  left  side  of  the  world,  and 
I  the  left  part  of  the  man  when  he  turned 
I his  face  toward  the  east."    Sir  John 
■  dilates  on  the  virtues  of  the  stone. 
I    "He  that  beareth  the  diamond  upon 
Ihlm.  it  giveth  him  hardiness  and  man- 
Ihood,  and  it  keepcth  the  limbs  of  his 
body  whole.    It  giveth  him  victory  of 
his  "enemies  in  pleading  and  In  war.  tr 
his  cause  be  rightful.    And  it  keepeth., 
him  that  beareth  it  In  good  wit.  And 
It  keepeth  him  from  strife  and  riot,  from  U 
sorrows  and  from  enchantments,  andp 
from  fantasies  and  illusions  of  wicked 
spirits.   And  If  any  cursed  witch  or  cn-L 
Chanter  would  bewitch  him  that  beareth  b 
the  diamond,  all  that  sorrow  and  mis-  B 
chance  shall  turn  to  himself  through  l 
virtue  of  that  stone.   And  also  no  wild  f 
beast  dare  assail  the  man  that  beareth  \ 
it  on  him.  And  It  maketh  a  man  more 
strong  and  more  stalwart  against  his  [ 
i  enemlts.    And  it  healeth  him  that  Is 
lunatic  and  him  that  the  Fiend  pur- 
sueth  or  travaileth.    And  If  venom  or 
poison  be  brought  In  presence  of  the 
diamond,   anoh   it  beglnneth   to  wax 
moist  and  lo  sweat." 

Commas  and  Colons 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Herald  of 'the  Tah  of  December, 
under  "Signatures  and  Addresses."'  the 
I  writer  affirms  that  "My  I)ca'-'  slr"  ls  j 

surely  more  familiar  than  "Dear  Sir,' 
but  does  not  say  whether  he  Is  speak 
lag  of  England  or  of  the  United  States 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  authorities  oi 
I  this  subject,  "My  Dear  Sir"  is  usuall; 
I  more  familiar  than  "Dear  Sir"  In  Eng 


land;  In  tho  I  nlted  States  the  reverse 
is  usually  trtie.  In  writing  to  strangers 
In  England  we  should  bear  this  In  mind. 

Thin  question  of  salutations  calls  up 

the  interesting  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  proper  form  of 

punctuation  (if  there  be  one)  to  be 
placed  after  the  salutation.  In  this 
period  of  our  gigantic  physical  progress* 
we  strive  to  make   our    language  as 

gigantic  as  our  achievements,  and  by 
■heaping  up  ^yords  on  one  another  think 
to  increase  their  efficiency.  As  a  result, 
we  have  been  criticised,  perhaps  some- 
what unjustly,  as  being  a  people  of  raw 
and  untutored  strength,  whose  opinion 
In  literary  matters  ts  neither  trained 
nor  organized. 

Our  punctuation  (or  lack  of  punctua- 
tion) goes  in  hand  with,  our  composi- 
tion. We  discard  comma,  semicolon  and' 
colon  (which  require  thought)  for  pe- ! 
ripd,  exclamation  point  and  dash  (the, 
slang  of  punctuation).    In  writing  the] 
salutation  in  a  letter  we  have  got  so  far 
as  to  use  the  colon  (usually  with  a  dash 
after  11)  or  the  dash  and  sometimes  the 
exclamation  point  or  the  period.  The 
present  fad,  apparently  due  to  the  type-  j 
writing  machine.  Is  to  omit  punctuation  I 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  addr«S3  | 
(In  the  letter  itself  and  on  the  envelope),  ; 
and  this  suggests,  as  the  next  step  In  s 
our  progress,  that  the  salutation  also 
have  no  punctuation.  (Let  It  bo  said  In 
passing,  that  the  omission  of  punctua- 
tion in  the  address,  like  the  use  of  ab- 
breviations, is  indicative  of  haste,  and 
hence  of  a  lack  of  courtesy.) 

Is  punctuation  necessary  after  the  . 
salutation?  Is,  one  form  of  punctuation 
better  than  another?  Yes.  to  both  these 
questions.  The  proper  form  of  saluta- 
tion (saanctlontd  by  good  usage),  and  the  . 
only  logical  (grammatical)  form,  is  that 
which  has  been  used  by  all  the  great' 
writers  of  English  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  which.  It  may  be  added.  Is  in  use 
in  England  today,  namely,  the  comma. 
(Please  Mr.  Editor,  don't  cTiango  that 
comma  after  "namely"  to  a  colon;  for 
that  comma  has  been  In  use  for  cen- 
turies too).  The  comma  is  the  only 
logical  punctuation  possible  after  the 
salutation  because  the  salutation  is  in 
the  nominative  of  address  (vocative). 
The  formality  of  the  salutation  is  shown 
by  the  salutation  itself,  not  by  the 
punctuation.  To  see  how  the  salutation 
will  look  with  our  effective  modern 
punctuation,  put  it  down  on  the  first 
line  of  the  body  of  the  letter:  "Dear 
Molly: — put  the  kettle  on.  and  we'll  all 
have  tea."  FRANCIS  K.  BALL. 

Boston. 


'How  to  Mng  a  Song:  The  Art  of 
Dramatic  and  Lyric  Interpretation"  by 
Yvette  auilbert,  with  an  introduction  by 
Clayton  Hamilton,  is  published  by  the 
Maomlllan   Company.    New   York.  Mr. 
Hamilton  says  that  this   book  is  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  manual  of  crafts- 
inanahlp,  for  the  benefit 'of  beginners 
who  aspire  to  follow  in  Mrne.  Guiibert's 
footsteps;  but  in  his  eyes  the.  volume 
has  a  deeper  meaning  and  teaches  that 
technical  accomplishment  is  anade,  not 
**m,  that  It  can  be  taught  and  learBojfl. 
'This  is  a  lesson  that  ts  sol  ely  needed 
at  the  present  time,  when  an  anarchic 
group  of  so-cailed  'critics'  is  springing 
W>  to  celebrate  an  anarchic  group  of 
so-called  'artists'  who  noisily  pretend 
that  technic  is  of  no  accouht,  because 
they  are  too  lazy  to  acquire  it."  Mr. 
Hamilton     incidentally    remarks  that 
Mme.  Gullbert  is  "tho  finest  artist,  liv- 
ing- in  the  world  today,  who  does  any- 
thing of  any  kind  upon  the  stage."  Il<  t 
little  book  is  not  "so  much  a  textbook 
>is  a.  personal  expression  of  the  ocstas" 
ot  a  great  artist  In  the  propagation  of 
her  craft." 

Mme.  Guilbort  considers  first  "the  spe- 
cial vocal  technic  necessary  to  a  singer 
of  songs  as  compared  to  that  of  an 
operatic  singer.''   There  must  be  a  lon^ 
-pecial  voice  training,  for  In  order  no" 
to  sing  a  song  as  a  uniform  work,  the 
singer  must  be  a  soprano  and  contralto 
or  a  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  all  in  one. 
The  operatic  star,  no  matter  how  fine 
her  voice,  will  not  bo  able  to  render 
a  song  Justly.   She  will  deform  it  by 
roo  rich  or  too  stiff  a  voice,  always 
limited  to  her  register.   "La  Chanson 'is 
not  one  song.   La  Chanson  is  multiple 
and'  you  must  have  multiple  powers 
multiple  colors,   multiple  voices."  The 
public  must  see  with  its  eyes  as  well  us 
its  ears.  Gounod  advised  Mme.  Guilbert 
not  to  take  singing  lessons.   "Your  pro, 
feasor,"  he  said,  "wilt  kill  your  power 
of  expression  by  giving  you  a  'pretty 
voice/  which  means  a  •fiat'  voice.  And 
!hen  you  will  be  one  of  the  thousands." 
She  once  asked  Verdi    why    he  had 
composed  in  "La  Traviata"  for  the  aup-  ' 
per  scene  with  Its  sentimental  spirit, 
various   music      "You  see,"  replied 
Verdi,  "if  we  had  on  the  operatic  stage 
singers  of  songs  such  as  you  are,  we 
would%wrlte  music  appropriate  to  the 
words,  but  we  have  only  more  or  less 
beautiful  voices  for  arias,  and  we  write 
music  for  arias,  arias  to  make  the  so- 
prano thine,    arias    for   the  contralto, 
etc"         .■■  ..  ..'lit  -        -     .  a 


The  singer  must  Jean  to  give  e\  ei  > 

word  its  form  and  color,  its  light  and 
shade.  The  art  of  coloring  iB  the  first 
indispensable  acquisition:  the  next  is 
the   art   of   breathing,   a  question  of 

cleverness.  Mme.  Guilbert  then  gives 
practical  lessons  in  the  two.  Many 
of  us  remember  her  dramatic  singing 
of  "The  Leg,  -a  of  St.  Nicholas."  She 
finds  In  the  song  various  voices  to  be 
expressed  by  colors:  tho  voice  of  tho 
interpretative  singer  is  neutral;  that  of 
the  butcher,  brown;  the  speaking  voice 
of  the  saint,  red.  large  and  posed  In 
the  grave  register;  that  of  the  child  is 
white.  TO  show  how  a  text  may  be 
"penetrated"  and  amplified,  Mme. 
Guilbert  analyses  "La  Ulu"  and  other 
1  songs.  i^^H 

I    "Atmosphere"    is    considered.     II  is 
I  not  only  the  frame  for  the  action;  it  isf 
[not  a  costume  donned;  it  is  style,  "the 
I  most  precious  gift  of  all."    There  must 
also  be   different   expressions   of  the 
plastic.    Again  some  of  her  songs  arc 
L  analyzed.    She  takesJ'Our  Little  Mate," 
[a  poem  by  Jules  Laforgue  as  one  of 
[them.     "We  could  easily  Imagine  her 
sitting  at  a  little  marble  table  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  night  cafes,  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  listening  to  the  play  - 
|  !ng  of  a  gipsy  band,    you  hiivc  heard 

me  sing  the  song,  and  you  understana"" 
why.  when  singing.  1  smoko  a  cigarette, 
and  you  understand  why  I  have  chosen 
as  music  for  this  song  the  air  of  a 
popular  w-altz.  a  favorite  of  cabarets  I 
and  dancing  halls.    I  am  giving  the  I 
song  half  singing,  half  recfling.  You 
are  under  the  impresBion  that  you  hear 
the  strains  of  a  gipsy  band.    You  have 
not  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  song. 
You  have.  I  may  say,  almost  tho  atmos- 
phere of  the  woman's  soul  pictured  out-  t 
wardly  in  every  line,  in  every  detail,  I 
by  her  lips  keeping  tho  cigarette,  by 
her  eyes,  by  her  hands,  by  her  arms — 
provocation — sensuality — perversity." 

Considering    tragedy,    Mme.  Guilbert 
finds  two  i'onnj  ot  expression;  an  ex- 
terior one,  in  which  the.  singer  shows 
she  was  a  witness;  an  interior  one,  in 
which  she  shows  that  she  is  the  acting 
agent  of  the  tragedy.   The:-e  is  this  dif- 
ference "because  the  human  soul  is  not 
created    to,  express'  a    tragic  episode 
which  befalls  a  fellow  man  with  the 
same  power  of  sorrow  as  one  which 
touches  itself."  A  song,  she  repeats,  is  a 
condensed  drama.   Treating  "The  Comic 
Spirit,"   Mme.  dkiilbert  speaks  of  the 
Englishman's  lack  of  humor  rind  quotes 
a   saying   of   Rochefort:     "Glory   for  , 
Yvette.  Guilbert.   She  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  English  laugh."   Sho  defines  tho 
different  shades  of  comic  spirit  by  as- 
signing to  each  a  color:  Igray  for  a 
quiet  and  refined  gayety;  red  for  the  < 
spirit  that  produces. a  big,  hearty  laugh, 
the  limit  of  good  taste  in  comedy;  pur- 
pie  for  songs  in  which  the  humor  is  in 
the  words,  "their  meaning,  if  yo'i  wish,  i 
in  their  double-meaning  even,"  in  which 
the  interpreter  is  a  pince-sans-rire.  Mme. 
Guilbert  ends  this  chapter  by  inveighing 
against  the  comedy  of  gripiaces.  She, 
does  not  think  that  the  plays  or  Moliere 
have  been  played  or  are  played  as  they  fl 
should  be.    "Venerable  dramatic  artists.  J 
possibly  without  any  sense  of  humor  oi  > 
with  a  limited  sense  of  humor,  have, 
built  up  a  tradition  how  to  play  Moliere.  < 
We  all  know  that  tradition  is  a  straight- 
jacket  put  on  every  artistic  tempera-, 
ment."      Others    think    the  comedies 
should  be  played  as  low  for  us.    "And  > 
probably  none  of  us  has  seen  or  will  see 
Moliere  properly  presented,  as  it  is  hu-  I 
manly  impossible  to  assemble  a  company 
of  players,  each  of  them  in  possession  of, 
that  divine  gift  of  nature,  a  sense  of 
humor." 

The  plastic  art  is  next  considered.  , 
"If  yotv  appear  on  a  platform  -or  on  a 
stage  to  play  a  drama  or  to  sing  in 
opera,  or  to  sing  a  simple  song,  there  ] 
must  be  an  absolute  harmony  between  . 
the  expression  of  your  art,  be  it  acting  f 
or  singing,  and  your  body.  .  .  .  Your  f, 
physical  appearance  must  prepare  the  I 
public  that  it  will  experience  perfect  1 
art — that  it  will  not  be  shocked  by  a  ^ 
discord  between  the  art  and  the  exterior  /' 
of  the  artist.  ...  A  crowd  is  easier  (• 
moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter  especial- ( 
ly   than  the  individual.  The  t, 

body  must  be  moulded  each  time  in| 
harmonious  accordance   with  the  lo.xtC: 
of  your  songs."    Experience  in  plastic  I 
beauty  can  be  aca»ired  by  the  oduci- 1 
tion  of  the  eyes,  by  the  contemplation 
of  sculptures  and  painting:-,  not  metfelyl 
by  looking  at  them.    .    .    .  Isadora 
Duncan,  plastically  speaking,  is  a  sub- 1 
lime  tragedienne  or  comedienne.  Mme.  f1 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  a  great  dancer. 
Each  song  is  a  pantomime  with  words, 
the  spirit  of  it  must  be  expressed  by 
the  plastic  attitude  of  the  body.  iThisi 
chapter  is  illustrated  fully  by  photo-  I 
graphs   of   Myra  AVilcoxon.   a   dancer  I 
and  pupil  in  Mme.  Guiibert's  class  of 
pantomime).     Art  sometimes  requires 
a  deformation  of  plastic  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  truth." 

The  costume  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. "I  have  seen  a  very  famous 
singer  (quite  aged)  in  an  attire  which 
she  considered  probably  of  a  simple  ele- 
gance. Simple  it  was.  But  simplicity 
does  not  create  atmosphere.  She  looked 
like  a  cook  in  her  Sunday  dress.  I  have 
seen  on  the  concert  platform  another 
singer,  a  very  charming  young  woman, 
dressed  in  a  tea  gown  of  the  latest,  most 


!  absurd  style.  The  skirt  ended  just  lie- 
low-  the  lq»ees.  Certainly  it  was  the 
latest  style,  but  Is  it  good  taste?  Does 
i  such  ^styla  create  an  artistic  atmos- 
phere? ...  I  have  seen  *mgers  in- 
terpreting the  Bergerettes  of  Weckerlin 
.in  costumes  of  the  middle  ages.  .  .  .  The 
ilTlflJfi  BlPgtrs.  I  think,  are  forever  con- 


Iwlll  break  the  rule  und  appear  in  soml 

Uipproprlate  costume.  Why  should  art 
Bie  delivered  in  the  detestable  banality 

fof  a  frock   coat    and    patent  leather 
shoes?     Thoro    is    no   department  in 
,  dramatic  art  where  more  horrible  crimes 
lare  committed  than  In  the  costume  do- 

Ipartment.  In  my  memory  will  over  uvo 
■the  most  cxtrordlnarily  costumed  i  ■  - 
Ipatra  of  a  very  popular  moving  picture 
Iplav  which  I  have  seen  in  this  country. 
1  There  aro  other  chapters.  "The  Deve- 
lopment of  the  Faculty  of  Observation 
I  "Musical  Rhythm";  "Tho  Eurhythmy 
Expression  of  the  Body";  "The  Science 
of  Tempo  in  Declamation" ;  How  to 
I  Acquire  Facial  Mimicry":  "About  Ma.- 
Inetism  and  Charm";   "The  Soul  That 

■  Must  Animate  the  True  Artist. 
I   The  gift  of  observation  can  be  ac- 
quired.    "The  inventive  power  of  an 

artist  is  imagination."  Observation  must 
be  based  on  intellectuality,  on  cerebia- 
lUon.    "You  must  double  the  observer 
I  with  the  philosopher." 

"A  song  requires  rhythm  in  the  same 
degree  as  does  a  recitation,  and  there- 
fore there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  rhythm  in  a  song,  where 
recitation  and  song  occur  together.  You 
will  find,  however,  that  very  few  inter- 
preters of  songs  are  ablo  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  If  they  have  to  speak  a 
few  words  within  their  singing  text, 
they  lose  and  cannot  find  ajain  their 
thythmic  accent."  Beranger's  'Ma  Grand- 

■  mere"  serves  here  as  en  example  or 
|  rhythmic   diversity  as  interpreted  by 

Mme.  (iuilbert. 

"The  grace  of  each  body  is  personal 
to  the  body.  A  tall  woman  will  have 
an  eurhythmic  expression  different  from 
that  of  a  small  one.  A  tall  singer  can- 
not have  the  same  gestures  as  a  short 
one.  I  would  not  advise  the  short 
singer,  with  short  arms  and  short  legs, 
to  try'  imitating  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  a  tall  singer  with  long  arms 
and  long  legs.  'Just  as  the  same  dress 
does  not  fit  every  woman,  the  same 
gesture  cannot  fit  everybody.'  The 
'Chanson  a  Danscr'  is  not  danced,  but 
the  bedy  has  a  rhythmic  part  in  the  in- 
te~„retation.  'Even  your  motionless 
Vndy  has  to  exhale  grace,  then  how 
much  more  when  it  moves  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  tune  and  words  of  a 

song.'  .  .       ,.  .  . 

"Taking  tempo"  means  giving  light 
and  shade  to  the  phrase  of  an  author 
by  pauses  of  short  or  longer  duration. 
Word*  a vp  the  material  of  the  thought; 
the  tfr>jo  indicates  its  structure.  Per- 
fect foundation  or  artistic  coloration 
of  the  vewe  cannot  make^tt  for  lack 
of  tempo.  Facial  expression  is  not 
merelv  a  question  of  muscular  skill,  "it 
is  the  transfiguration  of  a  thought,  of 
a  sentiment  into  physiognomy."  There 
are  photographic  illustrations  of  senti- 
ments and  emotions  expressed  by  Mme. 
Guilbert.  "Whether  it  be  the  mouth 
of  a  great  lady  or  mouth  of  a  farm 
g'rl  large  and  red,  thin  and  pale,  every 
woman's  mouth  is  a  sv:rprising  accessory 
in  the  art  of  facial  mimicry."  The  book 
ends  with  an  appeal  to  preserve  the 
puritv  of  art.  R«i  art  has  a  limited 
public.  "The  croW  which  35  always 
more  numerous  than  the  intellectual 
aristocracy,  is, not  yet  ready  for  beaut> .  ' 

The  artist  is  loved  for  what  he 
or  she  has  created,  and  for  that  re&Bou 
the  artist  must  not  be  impressed  bl 
any  outside  influence.  .  C  .  When 
vour  personality  has  ripened,  your  soul 
developed,  close  your  ears!  Be  what 
you  are!  Express  what  you  feel,  go 
straight  to  your  aim  of  beauty;  reveal 
in  all  you  do,  all  your  sorrow  and  all 
your  jov;  appeal  to  the  heart,  move  the 
heart  by  telling  and  expressing  your 

'art;  and  let  the  public  know  by  your 
.(art  that  you  are  able  to  share  its  suf- 
ferings,  to   understand   every  struggle 
for  life,  love  and  happiness.   Make  tho 
.'  public  conceive  that  you,  too,  are  a 
'  poor  human  being,   full  of  hope,  full 
j  of  deception,  a  poor  human  being  dream- 
'1  ing  of  kindness,  of  beauty,  of  love." 
Mme.  Guiibert's  study  of  the  singer's 
art  should  interest  teachers  and  pupils. 
She  has  set  an  illustrious  example,  not 
easily  followed,  if  it  is  not  wholly  incom- 
parable.   The  singing  of  a  simple  folk 
song,  is  after  all.  largely  a  matter  of 
brains,  and  few  singers,  even  the  golden- 
voiced,  have  the  brains  of  Mme  Guilbert. 

C.  Haddon  Chambers's  comedy,  "The 
Saving  Grace,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  tomorrow,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety,  Manchester  (Eng.), 
on  Oct.  1,  1917.  The  east  was  as  follows: 
Blinn  Corbott,  Charles  Hawtrcy;  Will- 
iam Hogg,  A.  E.  George;  Ripley  Guil- 
ford. Noel  Coward;  Mrs.  Corbett,  Mary 
Jerrold;  Susan  Blaine,  Emily  Brooks;  Ada 
Parsonfe,  May  Blayney;  Mrs.  Guilford. 
Ellis  Jeffreys.  The  comedy— the  Daiiy 
Telegraph  said:  "This  is  a  real  comedy, 
an  event  not  so  common  ^asjiirogj^nsj 

would  have  us  believe"— was  brougiit  out 
in  London  at  the  Garrick  Oct.  10,  1917.  It 
was  seen  at  the  Empire  in  New  York  on 
Sept.  30,  1918. 

"The  Better  'Ole."  by  Bruce  Bairns- 
father  and  Arthur  Eliot,  with  music 
composed,  selected  and  arranged  by  Her- 
man Darewski;  lyrics  by  James  Hurd, 
was  produced  at  the  Oxford,  London, 
Aug.  4,  1917.  It  was  produced  in  New 
York  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre 
on  Oct.  19,  1918.  On  Nov.  IS  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cort  Theatre  in  New  York. 
The  success  in  New  York  has  been  so 
great  that  the  play  is  still  there  and  four 
now  companies  are  formed  for  the-  roa 
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tomorrow  night. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  ' 

Many   things   that  are   relevant  and 
true  have  been  said  abou-  our  national 
hymn.  But  there  are  many  other  things, 
j  no  whit  less  relevant  and  true,  that, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  have  not 
been  said.  For  instance,  "The  Star  Span- 
gled  Banner"  is  alleged  and  admitted  on 
4  all  sides  to  be  unsingable:  that  is,  of 
u  course,  except  by  trained  singers.  That 
[  is  true.   But  it  Is  also  no  less  true  that 
that  fact   is  an   absolute  disqualifica- 
tion of  it  as  a  national  hymn.  The 
merits  of  tho  tune  are  not  here  in  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  they  are  of  a  high 
order.  Nevertheless,  unless  it  can  be 

sung  by  Thomas  and  Richard  and  Hen- 
ry and  all  their  sisters  and  couslna  5 
and  aunts,  for  whom  chiefly  it  was  I 
written,    it  is  naught    as    a  national 
hymn.   That  Caruso  can  sing  it,  or  the 
Apollo  Club  can  sing  It,  and  thrill  the  I 
audience,  is  wholly  Immaterial  to  the  I 
question  of  its  fitness  for  a  national 
hymn.   But  that  everybody  should  be 
able  to  sing  it,  everybody  that  is  gifted 
with  any  "ear"  for  music  and  fondness 
for  it.  even  If  ho  has  never  taken  one 
singing    lesson,    Is    the    Eupreme  and 
paramount  consideration,  taking  prece- 
dence even  of  the  musical  value  of  the 
tune.  Tho  above  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  conclusive  argument   against  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  our  national 
hymn. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  tho  argument 
agaifist  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  whenever   a   foreign   nation  re- 
ceives with  ceremony  a  distinguished 
American,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  the  | 
foreign  band  will  be  obliged  to  play  the 
American  national  hymn.     The  Presi-  I 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  received 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  by  England. 
The  English  band  was  called  upon  to  j 
play  "Tile  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  a 
tune  of  our  selection,  the  words  of  which 
relate  to  a  battle  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  Was  that  really  an 
amenity?  Is  a  battle  between  the  two ' 
countries  really  a  felicitous  subject  to ' 
be  trotted  out  on  an  occasion  of  espe- 
cial peace  and  amity?  But  more.  The 
words  of  this  tune  take  pains  to  be  ex- 1 
J  cessively  insulting  to  England.  Refer-jf 
I  ring  to  the  English,  the  poem  says  that! 
"their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foulfl 
footsteps'    pollution,"    and   calls  themH 
"hirelings"  and  "slaves."     Is  that  al 
graceful  courtesy?  Or  is  it  mere  mut-ol 
ton-headed  blundering?    Or  Is  it  theft 
product  of   some    subtle   and  sinister^ 
mind,  striving  to  refine  insolence  till  itSp 
becomes  torture?     Whatever  aspect  isi£ 
tho  true  one.  It  can  'be  only  reprehen-ij 
sible  to  compel  the  English  to  "sass"1 
themselves,  when  on  ceremonial  occa-lj 
sions  they  try  to  do  honor  to  us. 
Then,  besides,  the  tune  of  "The  Star 
I  Spangled  Banner"  is  "borrowed"  by  ual 
|  from  England.    Now,  we  are  a  boastful,^ 
I  nation  of  110,0*3,00)  people,  and  our  in-1 
I  terest  in  jiMisic  is  indicated  by  an  i 

3  mated  annual  expenditure  of  $600,""  ■.'■  1 
j  therefor.  Can  we  net  produce  for  our- 
J  selves  one  little  tune  of  real  musical 

4  value?  If  not,  shame  and  humiliation, 
1  instead  of  boasting,  should  be  our  por- 
n  tion. 

And,   furthermore,   the  original  tune., 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  the  - 
i  tune  of  a  drinking  song.    Should  it  not  . 
I  be  distasteful  to  a  nation  that  is  just 
s  about  to  adopt  universal  prohibition  to 
H  have  its  national  hymn  redolent  of  the 
I  {pungent  aroma  of  rum? 
,  j  So  much  for  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
•Iner,"   considered  solely  as  a  national 
lymn. 

There  remains  "America,"  My  coun- 
try, 'tis  of  thee. 

Aro  not  the  words  good?  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  including  myself,  they 
are  admirable.  And  they  were  written 
by  an  American,  for  our  national  hymn. 
And  they  have  held  the  affection  of  tho 
people  for  86  years.  If  V,-e  are  ever  t  j 
have  a  hymn  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
we  must  some  time  give  some  hymn 
a  start.  The  start  of  nearly  a  century 
(possessed  by  this  text  constitutes  an 
argument  in  its  favor  by  no  means 
trifling. 

And  is  not  its  music  good?  It  has  in 
high  degree  all  the  good  qualities  that 
could  be  required  in  a  national  hymn. 
Why,  then,  not  adopt  it?  Because,  if 
we  adopt  it,  it  will  then  be  the  national 
tune;  first,  of  the  United  States;  second, 
of  our  dear  friend  and  ally.  England; 
third,  of  our  hated  enemy,  Prussia,  which 
stole  it  from  England  and  applied  to  it 
the  words  "Heil  dir  im  Sierrerkranz"  in 
1793,  long  before  the  German  emph  " 
came  into  existeuce;  fourth,  of  Switzer- 
land; and  fifth,  of  Denmark.  It  may  b, 
remarked  that,  when  a  tune  has  become 
the  national  tune  of  five  different  coun- 
tries, it  has  become  international,  and 
has  ceased  to  be  the  national  tune  of 
either  of  them.'  There  might  Just  as 
well  be  one*  flag  for  five  different  coun- 
trles.   And  a  national  hymn  should  be 

just  as  unique  and  distinctive  as  a  na-  ^ 
tional  flag.  H.  B.  H. 

Boston. 

Mr.  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  in  his  exhaus- 
tive report  on  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner,"  published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1914,  has  this  to  say 

"  'Tho    Star-Spangled    Banner'    wa«  j 
slow  in  gaining  popular  consideration  j 
equal  to  that  accorded  to  'Hail  Coluni- 
hia'  and  'America.'    It  took  two  wars, 
.-.•it  the  Civil  war  and  some  30  yi 
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luctory  remark 
e  any  patriotic 


tainst  Germans,  should  be  expected  10 
Bart  under  the  theory  I  hat  'To  Anac- 
on  In  Heaven-  wns  of  English,  not 

!   Irish,    Kicnch    or   German  origin. 
.  .   We  took  the  air  and   we  kept. 
Transplanted  on  American  soil,  it 
thrived.    As  "To  Anaer.  on  in  Heaven" 


of  European  origin  the  air  is  obsolete 
end  extinct;  as  the  air  of  'The  Star- 
Bpkngied  Banner,'  it  stirs  the  Wood 
of  every  American,  regardless  of  liis 
origin  or  the  origin  of  the  air. 

Concerning   "America."   Mr.  Sonneck 
■writes   In   his    "Report,   on    'The  Star 
Spangled     Banner.'     'Hail  Columbia.' 
■America'  and  'Vankle  Doodle'  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1909)  has  this  to  say:  "The 
main  objection  raised  against  'America 
has  been  the  union  nf  the  words  with 
that  foreign  air  of  cosmopolitan  usage, 
•God  Sav  the  King.'   Yet  there  is  this 
difference,  which  should  never  be  over- 
looked.   If  the  Danes  or  the  Prussians 
use  'Ood  Save  the  King'  they  have  de- 
liberately borrowed  it.  from  the  British 
Not  so  with  us.    'God  Save  the  King 
was,  before  177t>.  as  much  our  national 
anthem  its  that  of  the  motherland.  Be- 
ing a  British  air  it  belonged  to  the  Brit- 
ish colonists  just  as  much  as  it  did  to 
tho  Britons  at  home.    When  we  gained 
national  independence,  did  the  Ameri- 
cans forthwith  deprive  themselves  of  the 
English  language,  of  English  literature 
English  tastes,  of  ail  the  ties  formed  by 
an  English  ancestry?  Why  should,  then, 
Americans  renounce  their. original  part* 
ownership  of  the  air  of  'God  Save  the 
King'?    Why  should  it  not  be  perfectly 
natural  for  them,  in  short,  American,  to 
use  for  their  national  anthem  an  air 
which,  historically  considered,  they  jieed 
not  even  borrow?    Certain  it  Is  that 
after  1776  the  air  was  not  treated  with 
this  comparatively  recent  chauvinism." 
Mr.    Sonneck    then    quotes  instances, 
among  them  a  poem  published  In  the 
Philadelphia  .Minerva.  Oct.  7,  1795,  under 
the  title   Rights  of  Women'  by  a  lady 
tune  'God  Save  America,'  beginning: 
'Oofi  save  cacti  IVinals's  rijfrt. 
'Ruow  to  ber  ravlsli'H  tight 
Woman  is  fice.'  " 
'  We  urge  "E.  B.  H."  to  read  Richard 
Grant  White's  essay  on  national  hymns. 
;  published  early  in  the  years  of  our  civil 
war,  when  there  was  a  pi  we  offered  tor 
"the  best  national  hymn." 

Was  Rostand  His  Publicity 

Agent?  L.  N.  Parker's  Tribute 

M.  Edmond  Rostand's  financial  good 
I  fortune  has  been  explained  by  his  poorer 
rivals.    The.  dead  poet  was  a  "Barmnu 


extraordinary  distinction, 
work  of  a  retlned.  sensitlv 
ca]  gentllhoinme.    Also  it 
Of  a  student,    familiar   with   the  by 
paths  Of  history  and  tho  curiosities  of 
literature  to  such  an  extent  that  thfl 
foreign  reader  or  listener  almost  needs 
a  commentary  of  footnotes  if  he  is  ta 
catch   the   full   value   of  this  ullusiv 
dialogue. 

"The  man  himself  was  like  his  work- 
shy,  reserved,  retiring.  Inaccessible.  Th 
booming  which  heralded  the  completion 
or  the  production  of  one  of  his  plays 
was  not  of  Ills  own  engineering,  but 
was  contrived  by  the  people  who  ex 
ploited  him.    No  play  ever  suffered 
much    from   preliminary  drum-beating 
as  'Chantecler.'   The  anticipation  of  the 
public  was  coarsely  whipped  up  to 
height  which  no  human   effort  coulo 
reach.     Hence   disappointment,  dislllu 
sion.  autl  a  revulsion  of  feeling  from 
which  that  play  has  not  yet  recovered  - 
may  never  recover.    If  one  had  to  label 
his  pfays  one  would  call  'Romanesques' 
the  most  ingenious.   The  English  traps 
lation.  'The  Fardarlak,'  in  rhyme,  by 
Constance  Fletcher  is.  considering  the 
difficulties,    more    ingenious   than  the 
original.    One  would  call  *l.a  Princess* 
Lointaine'  his  most  poetical  play.  ..It  is 
a  thine?  of  sheer  beauty  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  as  a  love-story  1  know  of 
nothing  to  surpass  it.    'Cyrano'  remains 
his  most  popular  play,  fcut  'L'Aiglon*  la 
his  dramatic  masterpiece,  f'  ■ 

"Rostrand  was  ono  of  the  ve»y  f> 
dramatic  authors  one  could  bear'to  see 
come  before  the  curtain  on  a  first  night. 
He  looked   the  part.    Indeed,   his  np- 
■pearance  positively  added  to  the  effect 
Of  the  play.    One  felt  that,  here  was  a 
poet  who  was  worthy  of  his  poem;  that 
he  was  indeed   the  proper  climax  of 
the  poem— rounded  It  off  and  completed 
it.    He  had  the  pale  brow,  the  brooding 
,  .  <•   and   the  dignified   presence.  II'* 
verve  was  unexhausted.    In  tne 
temporaine  of  Nov.  IS  h*  has  a  scatlung 
poem   on   i lie  .x-Kalser,   which  glf>ws 
with  the  accustomed  fire  and  *Cl«tlI- 
latos   with   the  accustomed  rapier-Ilk* 
wit    It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  o*tne 
moment  to  belittle  his  work,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  France  has  lost  one 
of   her  most   brilliant   sons,    and  the 
world  one  of  its  great  poets."  | 


and  streWTthen  your  conaiuon;  ,  ' 

nded  a  speech  to  nis  | 
ittnned  t'a  ft  soldiers  "with   the   words:    "We  have 
allow  our  M  many  reasons  to  hope  for  preservation, 

virtuosity.  I  at  once  a  soldier  sneezed.  The  army  ac* 
i  an  ea.-vBcepted  the  omen  and  sacrificed  U>  the 
.<  breathes  I  gods.  Then  Xenophon  resumed  his 
It  is  the!  speech:  'ISinee  my  fellow  so  dlers.  at 
seU-eriti-|  the  mention  of  your  preservation,  £eus 
the.  work!  has  sent  this  omen,"  etc 

On  the  other  hand  St.  Augustine  re- 
ports that  the  ancients  went  back  to 


/ 


 ter,"  and  so  on.  Allow- 
ing something  for  natural  jealousy  on 
QM  Part  of  fellow-climbers  on  the  slopes 
H,  Parnassus,  it  may  ne\ •  rtheless  be 
admitted  that  Rostand  kin-w  how  to 
practice  the  arts  of  the  advertiser.  '  He- 
kept  us  all  waiting— lor  .->v.n  years— on 
Pie  tip-toe  of  expectation,  (or  the  birth 
of  "Chnntlcler,"  whose  slow  advent  was 
the  time  being  Iterated  by  the 
Ctarioii-puff-pfcliminary.  T>e  result  lu 
made  many  a  publicity  manager  grei 
with  envy.— London  Daily  Chouicle. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  r.uker  in  the  course  of 
his  tribute  to  Rostand,  published  In  the 
Stage  of  Dec.  5— the  London  periodicals 
are  still  late  in  arrival— contradicted  this 
statement. 
"Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  M 

Edmond  Rostand  was  only  in  his  COth 
year,  and  the  world  had  every  reason 

to  expect  more  masterpieces  from  hC 
pelt.  But  death  has  written  Finis,  ant 
we  must  be  content  with  six  plays  and 
I  handful  of  poems.  Nothing,  perhap.-., 
j  for  the  man  who  writes  without  stop- 
ping to  think,  and  who  turns  out  his 
1200  words  a  day  between  breskfart 
.and  luhchco::.    Each  of  tho  six  plays*. 

was  enough  to  sfamp  its  *- 
l  genius  and  a  great  dramat  ? 
:  has  been  compared  with  Vic^- 
).    I  cannot  imagine  a  more 

 imparlson.     Hugo    a  like 

pituc  by  Rodin;  Rostand  isvo  delicate 
sres    figure.      Hugo    thunders  and 
»rs;  Rostand  is  the  prcs- 
tordS;  he  he  is  always  m«- 
llive  baout  the  mot  juste, 
g   in    L'Aiglen — he.  con- 
back  to  his  predecessors. 
...esques  there  Is  Alfred  de 
fuset;  in  Cyrano  there  are  echoes  of 
'illon   and   of  Itousard;    in  princess. 

we  seem  to  hear  the  trouba- 
dours of  his  own  Provence:  in  Chan- 
tecler old  l.afontaine  peers  at  us  from 
between  the  cabbage-stalks  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  Rostand  delights  in 
HKnue  rhythms;  he  revels  in  the  old 
forms  of  the  French  ballade,  the  ron- 
deau, and  the  virelai.  With  splen- 
did audacity  he  flings  them  at  hl» 
audience  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
So  Cyrano  fights  n  duel  to  a  ballade, 
and  pinks  his  opponent  on  the  envoi. 
The  pastrycook  gives  a  recipe  In  a  ron- 
deau.   The  catastrophe  of  La  Priri 


What  mooveth  us  to  wish  health  and  say. 
God  hclpe,  or  blesse.  when  one  aneezeth? 
For  even  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  otherwise 
was  known  for  a  grim  iir,  and  the  most  un- 
sociable and  melancholick  man  in  the 
world,  required  in  that  manner  to  be  salved 
and  wished  well  unto,  whenever  he  sneezed, 
though  he  were  mounted  In  his  chariot. 

Concerning  Sneezing 

Let  a  man  now  sneeze  in  a  street  car, 
church  or  theatre,  and  to  those  near  him 
he  is  a  loathsome  object.  The  sneeze 
may  he  only  a,  mild  "ker-chew !"  never- 
theless the  sneezer  is  looked  upon  not 
only  as  one  for  whom  the  grave  yawns 
Impatiently  but  as  a  spreader  of  cor- 
ruptionvthe  agent  of  the  tall  thin  fellow 
with  a  scythe.  The  poor  wretch  may 
sneeze  into  his  handkerchief  or  into  his 
favorite  newspaper,  his  crime  is  not  the 
less  atrocious. 
Not  every  man  sneezes  courteously.  In 
genteel  manner.  What  one  of  us  in  the 
theatre  has  not  been  sprayed  by  a 
sneezer  or  cougher  in  the  seat  adjoining 
directly   behind?    Presumably  well- 


bed  if  thev  sneezed  while  putting  on  a 
shoe.  Aristotle  asked  why  sneering 
from  noon  to  midnight  is  good  but  from 
night  to  noon  unlucky.' 

Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  the  father  Of 
the  architect,  supplied  curious  notes  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Vulgar  Errors. 
Here  is  one:    "Sternutation.  Physitians 
generallye  define  itt  to  be  the  trumpet 
of  nature  upon  the  ejection  of  a  noxious 
vapour  from  the  braine.  and  therefore 
save  rightly  itt  is  'bonum  signum  malae 
cause,  sc.  depulsr.e.'  "  .....w,* 
An   extract   from   Velley's.  VI  laret s 
and  Garnler's  history  of  France  Is  nowt- 
pertinent:  "The  year  750  is  commonly* 
reckoned  the  era  of  the  custom  of  say-| 
Ing  'God  bless  you'  to  one  that  "a-PPe"9,! 
to  sneeze.  It  is  said  that  In  the  time ofl 
the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, I 
tho  air  was  filled  with  such  a  deleterious  l 
influence  that  they  who  sneezed  immedi- 
ately expired.  "    t  Our  word  •  »««"««"?• 
comes  from  an  Italian  word  mean  ng 
"influence."   "On  this  the  devout  pontiff 
appointed  a  form  of  prayer  and  a  wisn 
to  be  said  to  persons  sneezing  for  avert- 
ing them  from  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
malignancy."  We  doubt  the  accuracy -  of 
this  statement,  for  we  know  on  indis- 
putable authority  that  Prometheus  *as 
the  first  to  wish  well  to  the  snseser. 
"When  the  man.  which  he  had  made  of 
clav  fell  into  a  fit  of  sternutation  upon 
the  approach  of  that  clestial  Are  which' 
he  stole  from  the  sun."  "This,'  adds  our 
earned     and     painstaking  informant, 
"gave  original    (sic)    to  that  custome 
among    the    Gentiles    In    saluting  the 
Sneezer  They  used  also  to  worship  he 
heaTIn  sternutation,  as  being  a  divine 
part  and  seat  of  the  senses  and  coglta- 

t!Whenever  the  King  of  Mesopotamia 
sneezed,  acclamations  were  throughout 
his  dominion.  , 

The    poets    looked    tenderly    on  the 
sneezer.  We  quote  first  from  Homer: 
«he  sooke-  Telemachus  then  sneez'd  aloud; 
Constrain**,  hie  nosarll  echo'd  through  the 
The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blest. 
And  now  for  Milton's  organ  tones: 


The  audience  line  eluded  13  sot  _ 

pacity.  The  program  inciu  nandclf" 

and  the  aria  "To  Alces  c  J 

before  SwtJulJ,; 
McCormack  had  lne  tour.U„J 

numbers  and I  ad ^rape    Magpie-S  Nest. 
••fragment   ca"=a    nlch  haVe  >von  hin 
'AH  the  qualities  *mc;'    agreeable  digftj 
fame  were  «"«Pl«£d-  thtne  clearness  oM 
„lty  of  W»  P«f^,,,X  enunciation] 
his  Phrasing,  thj  ««i  of  x  « 


them 
M  

Ta  Where  Ucr  YoVri  Hero  Sleep_s'l 


Schneiders  accomp  McCormac 
lwerc  Bympa^Uc.  and  .uo. 


1 1  placed  one 

Upon  his  l^Sn.  Was'down  for  fo-.| 
!  I  appearing  in  u"ir om.  n  wU1« 

1 1  violin  numbei  ..  and  PU »        ,  Tul 

t  good  tone  and  c^cetien c  ve  cua-aiuadl 

Iftrtiftcial  harmonics  m 


Donald  McUcath 


"Gadget" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  word  "gadget"  has  ong  been  In 
common  use  among  the  midshipmen  of 
thTu '  S  Naval  Academy,  as  a  slang 
tern!  to  describe  any  small  article,  such 
a.™  screw  bolt,  a  collar  button  or  a 
enrk  screw.  I  think  it  may  be  found  in 
the  glossary  of  some  of  the  earlier 
copies  of  the  Lucky  Bag 

Yarmouth,  Me. 


C.  R.  C. 


THE  VERB  "FAREWELL" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Miss  Grace  Butterfield  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  "Our  Mail  Bag"  of  last  Satur- 
day's Herald  objected  to  the  "hideous  | 
J-d  "farewelled."  She  quoted  this  sen- 
tence from  a  program  book  of   he  Bos 

^I^eSerGhenrin  8l*" 

|or  directly  behind?  FresumaDty  we,,"Bi800<*1. 7®  pot  archaic,  not  obsolete.  IV' 
bred  persons  are  recklessly  indecent  In    ?**"bJn  in  use  from  the  16th  century 

their  uncontrollable  desire  to  share  theirl    t0  the  present  time.  ca(1ia  she 

nasal,  catarrhal,  bronchial  afflictionaB  Bit  Philip  Sidney  s 
with  others.  Yet  we  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  Insist  on  the  internment  of  a  man  be- 
cause he  sneezes  once  or  twice.  He  may 
sneeze,  and  yet  be  in  sound  health,  with 
his  flues  clear  and  in  enviable  working 
I  order. 

An  entertaining  little  C9say  might  be 
written  on  sternutation.  One  might  go 
back  to  Plutarch's  "Discourse  Concern- 
ing Socrates  His  Demon."   We  learned 
in  school  that  Socrates  had  a  demon  or 
familiar  spir-.t  whom  he  consulted  con- 
I  cerning  his  behavior.    "You,  yourself. 
Galaxidorus,  have  heard   a  Megarian, 
who  had  it  from  Terpsion,  say.  that 
Socrates's  Demon  was  nothing  else  but 
the  sneezing  either  of  himself,  or  others; 
for  if  another  -neezed  either  before,  be- 
hind him,  or  on  his  right  hand,  then  he 
I  pursued  his  design  and  went  on  to  ac- 
tion; but  if,  on  the  left  hand,  he  desist- 
ed: one  sort  of  sneezing  confirmed  him 
[•whilst  deliberating  and ,  not  fully  re- 
I  solved;  another  stopped  him  when  al- 
j  ready  upon  action." 

The  pagan  Arabs,  close  to  nature,  held 
sneezing  a  bad  omen  which  should  stop 
their  journeying,  but  Mohammed,  favor- 
ing sneezing,  said:  "If  a  man  sneeze  or 
I  eructate  and  say  'Alhamdolillah!'  ha 
I  averts  70  diseases  of  which  the  least  is 
leprosy."  He  also  said:  "If  one  of  you 
I  sneeze,  let  him  exclaim.  'Alhamdolillah!' 

Hound  salute  him  in  re- 
ft have  mercy  upon  thee!' 


brake  "f  rom  their  armes  .  .  •  and  fare 

with  four  strokes,  and  then  ner  ie»u 
Whilst  1  looked  on  and  made  sure  oil 
1  Sllh  and  she  farewelled  me  with  he, 
^^istransitive^ntra,Se. 

Boston.  Jan.  5. 

IHfOrcWACK 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Singer  Delights  a  Large 
Audience 

The  popularity  of 
was  demonstrated  a: 


W.  B.  W.  in  a  letter  to  this  column  I 
1  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Laccde-  I 
Imonians  were  In  the  habit  of  smoking  I 
Itwo  cigars  at  the  same  time. 
I   We   were   not   acquainted   w^th  this 
Ifact  in  school  or  in  college,  and  now  a 
IdiUgent  search  in  Plutarch's  .Lives  and 
Sin  Plutarch's  Morals  does  not  corrobor-  | 
ate  Vi    W.  B.  W.'s  statement,  although 

■  Plutarch  has  much  to  say  about  the 

■  habits  and  the  speech  of  the  Laccde- 
Imonlans.  We  do  not  see  Lycurgus  01 
lEpaminondas  smoking  even  one  Ion* 

■  pine,  or  Leonidas  with  a  T.  D.  in  his 

■  mouth,  while  he  and  his  heroic  com- 
trades  were  combing  their  yellow  hair 
(before  the  memorable  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylae. 

It  Is  true  that  the  ancient  Roman* 
smoked  and  wore  plug  hats,  if  John 
Leech's  pictures  in  "The  Comic  HlSttorj 
of  Rome."  are  to  be  believed,  but  we  d. 
not  know  whether  there  Is  a  "Comft 
History  of  Greece."    When  Mr.  WiHlaO 
Pocl  revived  Shakespeare's  "TroiTus  and 
Cressida"  in  London,  under  the  aiinptccs 
"of  the  Klizabcfhan  Stage  Soeic'.y 
[years  ago.  he  preferred  to  treat  thai 
curious  tragedy  as  a  comic  play-  P»!S* 
darus   spoke  with   a  Cockney  nv»ng. 
Thersites  was  a   Scotchman.  Crc.-sida 
was  a  sophisticated    spinster  of  aboat 
B0  with  a  languid,  drawing  toon  voice, 
[and  Achilles  and  Patroclus  smoked  pipes 
I  While  they  talked.    Mr.  Poel  did 
Intend  his  production  to  be  a  burlesque 
he  argued  that  Shakespeare's  purppfl 
was  satirical. 

Even  if  gome  r.acedemoniati  after  h? 
black  broth  and  a  sententious  speech! 
had  smoked  two  cigars  at  the  same  timc^ 
he  not' so  heroic  a  character  as  M' 

Gallaspy.  desciitoed  by  his  friend 
John  Ainory  130  odd  years  ago,  for  wh 
Mr.'  Gallaspy  smoked  tobacco,  "he  al- 
ways blew  two  pipes  at  once,  one  at 
each  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  threw  the 
amok"  out  at  both  his  nostrils."  This 
Mr.  Gallaspy  had  other  rare  aceonvVidi 
tnents.    Me  w  as  tall,  strong,  h.- •••'•«•!». 
had  wit  and  ability  and  sang  we!'.  He 
swore  terribly,  fought  everything  and 
drank  seven  In  hand:  "that  is.  seven 
glasses  so  placed  between  the  fingers  of 
his  right   hand,   that   in  drinking,  the 
linuoi    fell   Into  the  next,  glasse-.  -uir 
thereby  he  drank  out  of  the  ti,-i  gM 
seven  glasses  at  once  .  .  .  and  he  ma 
but  one  t;u»p  of  whatever  he  d  ank 
Admiral,!-  Gallaspy:    If  he  were  livln-i. 
we  should   propose  him   for  honorary 
lcmhcrshin  in  the  Porphyry  Chib- 
Then  there  is  Mr.  "Jimmle"  Powers, 
who,  shining  in  farce  comedy,  as  a  hell: 
,boy  in  a  hotel  w^s  seen  smoking  :wo 
[cigars,  one  In  one  corner  of  his  moil  K 
[the  other  cigar  in  the  other  corner.  Wns 
[the  play  "A  Bunch  of  Keys"? 

Final  Prepositions 
As  the  ^'orld  \Va#t: 

On  the  last  dary  of  a  year  of  glorious 
..accomplishments,  one  shovld  not  be  un- 
Muly  critical,   yet  you  will  note  that 
*G.  I.  J.'s"  letter  in  this  morning's  is- 
s-     ends,  "who  .  .  .  brousht  u;j  up  on 
'J'ierpoi.t's    Reader    and  Shakespeare, 
Jster  on,  to  spell  and  read  by."  Your, 
correspondent   laments   the  disappeai 
lance   of  culture,   but   If  the  indclini 
^something  represented  by  that  word  I 
Eaken  as  a  standard,  is  the  slang  of  li 
"college     girl     (displayed  occasional, 
when  without  the  sacred  preclncnt*  a 
a  protest  against  undue  repression  o 
iful  Instincts)  any  greater  jfTen 


! 


ft  In  Murrty's'?)  "NVv««r  use  ii  pr.»po. 
Sltlon  to  end  a  sentence  With"? 

WM.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Brookline,  Dec.  31. 

Tlie  old  rule  has  been  frequently  vio- 
lated by  highly  respectable,  God  fearing 
writers. — Ed. 


"Once"  for  "As  Soon  As" 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

la  It  proper  to  use  the  word  "onee"  in 
the  sense  of  "as  soon  as"?  No  such  u.^e 
of  the  word  is  recognized  by  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary,  but  I 
hear  and  see  Instances  of  it  about  every 
my-  An  example  of  such  a  use  of  the 
Word  is  furnished  by  each  6f  the  two 
fallowing  sentences,  which  are  irom  nn 
editorial  articlo  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Pranscrlpt  of  Dec.  "0.  entitled  "America 
m  a  World  Power":  "High  tribute  i* 
laid  by  Mr.  Taft  today  to  the  Decem- 
ber  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Lodge 
K  the  Senate  on  the  aims  of  our  allies 
and  the  foundations  of  the  peace  as 
t«e>  will  be  firmly  laid  once  those  nlm| 
re  attained."  "Surely  we  can  count 
©on  the  same  gentlemen's  agreement 
o  carry  ns  through  the  treaty-malting 
tages  and  to  regulate  the  distribution 
t  duties  and  responsibilities  that  will 
(evolve  upon  ourselves  and  our  allies 
oce  the  peace  is  signed."  QUERIST. 

Brookline. 

"Querist"   should  change  his  diction- 
ary. We  now  quote  from  the  New  Eng- 
lish   (Oxford)    dictionary    (Vol.   vii,  O 
nd  P.  page  11$,  column   3).  Article 
fOnce." 

As   conjunctive   adverb — when  once. 
If  once;  as  soon  as— (so  "once  that  ") 
fcrnong   the   quotations    in  Illustration 
|ro  these :  • 

Sherldnn's  "Rivals"  (1775):  "Once  I 
have  stamped  it  there,  I  lay  aside  my 
(oubts  forever." 

Moore.  Memoirs:  "Once  I  get  it  bril- 
Pantly  off  my  hands,  we  may  do  what 
e  please  in  literature  afterwards." 
Browning,    "Death    in    the  Desert": 
'Will  he  give  up  fire  for  gold  or  pur- 
J>le  once  ho  knows  its  worth?" 

Ruskin,  "Fors  Clav" :  "Once  that  they 
*were  pulling  together  .  .  .  Ilansli  put 
'himself  to  say." 

I  The  editorial  writer  of  the  Transcript 
is  certainly  in  good  company. —  Ed. 


The  Groaning  Dictionary 

The  election  threatens  to  embarrass 
future  dictionary  makers.  Mr.  Asquilh 
has  given  us  "coalitioneering."  A  St 
Paheras  oratoV^  has  addressed  "Mr. 
Chairman,  electors  and  electorettes,  and 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen."  The  word 
"electorette"  surely  is  a  diminutive,  and 
no  woman  is  an  elector  until  she  is  3*. 
"Doctor"  Is  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
so  is  "elector."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


1  i 


"Here  You  Go" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Zarleois  Lanel  says,  "When  you 
want  somebody  to  throw  something  16 
you,  you  say,  'Here  you  go,'  and  when 
you  want  him  to  catch  what  you  are 
going  to  thfow.  you  say,  'Here  you  go,' 
and  you  don't  mean  what  you  are  say- 
ing either  time.  Now,  then— When  the 
other  fellow  has  something  thait  you 
wish,  you  attract  his  attention  to  your- 
self by  saying,  'Here  you  go,'  and  if  he 
has  anything  to  throw,  it  must  go  from 
him  to  you,  presumably."  I  will  crack 
Land's  nut  this  way.  The  great  law  of 
nature  is— reaction  is  equal  to  action  but 
opposite  in  direction.^)  simplify  this 
question  Mr.  Lanel  should"  do  less  talk- 
ing, and  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance 
to  say,  "Here  you  go,"  and  throw  a 
"High  Ball"  or  a  "lemon,"  and  that 
.would  even  up.  what  Lanel  and  sonic-  i 
body  "didn't  mean  to  bay,  what  they  I 
•aid  either  time.  fi.  M.  I*  f 

Hampton,  N,  H,  _ 


Riasne  houses  at  his  own  table, 
'ley    Guildford,    a  Bght-hewded 
man.  the  only  son  of  a  rich  widow 
lonly  marry  Susan! 

Yet  the  three  amiable  sehen'.ej 


humor.    Mrs.  Corbett.  delightful  in  her 
vague  views  of  life,  especially  its  con- 
ventions, speaking  not  ail  ways  apropos, 
adorable   by    reason   Of  her  personal 
charm   and   her   sweet    and  innocent 
character,    adored    her   husband.  He 
saw  life  as  a  spectator  of  a  comedy 
Susan,  too,  was  a  cheerful  body.  There 
was  only  one  cloud:  Corbett  could  not 
gain  service  in  the  war.    Even  his  ap- 
illeation  to  enlist  was  refused.  Was 
t  because  he  had  eloped  with  the  tn- 
j  jured  wife  of  his  colonel, 
i    Of  course  it  all  came  out  happllx  in 
the  end.    Mrs.  Guildford  relented:  her 
son  was  in  trie  avration  corps;  Corbett. 
through  a  telegram  sent,  by  his  wife 
to  -Gen.    Faber,    who  admired   her  in 
I  years  gone  by,  was  ordered  to  report 
j  for  service:   the  butler  enlisted;  and 
Mrs.  Corbett.  Susan,  and  the  servant 
I  Ada  were  left  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  their  valiant  men. 

The  play  is  a  study  of  character  and 
is  very  human.  The  men  and  women 
are  deftly  drawn:  the  dialogue  is  nat- 
ural and  amusing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bett would  be  recognized  in  any  city; 
the  visionary,  hopeful,  humorous,  dash- 
ing man,  not  at  all  worried  by  lack  of 
money,  resourceful  in  schemes  that  are 
futile,  with  a  sense  of  humor  ever  pres- 
"ent  except  possibly  in  his  own  valua- 
tion of  his  importance  in  military  ser- 
vice: the  wife,  ingetiuous  to  the  verge 
of  foolishness,  remorseful  only  when 
sho  fears  she  ruined  her  husband's 
career,  ever  ready  to  aid  him,  an  en- 
chanting creature,  prompt  to  defend 
herself  and  niece  when -attacked  by  Mrs. 
Guilford.  The  lovers,  the  butler  and  the 
maid  arc  more  conventional  characters, 
and  the  play  opens  appropriately  with 
the  time-honored  convention  of  an  ex- 
position by  butler  and  maid;  but  In  this 
instance  the  maid  is  not  dusting  the 
furniture,  nor  does  the  butler  snatch 
the  traditional  kiss  and  receive'  the 
traditional  box  on  the  can 

This  comedy,  light,  at  times  satirical, 
at  times  almost  farcical,  was  finely  acted 
by  all  the  players.  Mr.  Maude's  charac- 
terization of  Corbett  was  distinguished 
by  lightness,  briskness  and  high  spirits. 
There  were  many  subtle  touches;  thert 
were  also  moments  when  he  played  per- 
haps in  too  farcical  a'  vein.  On  th< 
whole,  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Mis; 
Crews  was  the  wife  that  has  beer 
sketched  above.  "Even  in  her  sentimental 
moments,  in  her  recollections  that  were, 
often  singularly  ill-timed,  her  native 
sweetness  and  her  unflagging  devotion 
inspired  admiration  and  the  sympathy 
that  is  akin  to  affection.  Her  perform- 
ance was  polished  in  the  extreme,  but 
(he  polish  was  warm,  not  hard,  metallic. 
Three  scenes  as  played  by  her  will  live 
long  in  the  memory:  Her  dignified  en- 
counter with  Airs.  Guilford;  her  descrip- 
tion of  Gen.  Eaber's  behavoir  toward  her 
w-hen  she  was  nagged  by  the  colonel; 
and  the  scene  when,  silent,  she  took  her 
seat  to  sit  up  with  her  husband  at  work 
after  be  had  threatened  to  join  the  For 


.l're.'lch  troo"s;   'lis  resolve  to  go 

w      •  op  alone  arul  e*PT<Wkj  the  mines 

I  bl.L     ??  thc  K,'Pne"  **nt  °v«*  the 
jnage;   ],|a  discovery  coming   bach  to 

1  wLi  ,h  W01jn<1e<l-  the  apparently  In- 
,  vnmlnating  map,  found  on  him,  his, 
t'hil  as  a  spy;  the  arrival  of  a  French 
Officer  with  the  war  cross  for  him;  his 
exoneration,  his  modest  request  in  reJ 
sponse  to  his  colonel's  offer  of  a  Biili-i 
ai^'u'  that  hls  friends.  Bert  an,' 

•  •if;  v.VG   ,eave   lo         wlth   him  to] 
.Highly  ;  his  arrival  home  to  find  that 
Maggie  (Mrs.  Old  Blin,  has  bought  at 
pub  -  and  called  it  "The  Better  'Ole.'l 
™  i      a"'  but  11  ls  cnough. 
Old   [Mil   in  the  chief  figure  of  tho 
Picture  and  Mr.  Gurney  draws  P.  to  tin 
nre     u0  shows  Old   Dill  as  the  bi<? 
walrus"  that  he  is,  short  on  learning, 
cng  on  hidden    courage,    and  homah 
Knderness  of  heart.    He  can  only  ex- 
press his  strongest  feelings  by  a  pru- 
onged  "Wo:"  varied  to  suit  the  emo- 
tion.   He  calls  young  Alt',  who  makes 
ove  with  a  long  file  of  French  girls  on 
the  way   up   to   the  front   line,  "Don 
Jonalf."  and  the  three  friends  of  the 
trenches  are  to  him  tho  "Three  Masque- 
raders."    But  Old  Bill  Is  "all  the;-e,': 
and  so  is  Mr.  Gurney. 

The  same  1.-  true  of  Mr.  Goid-n  »<i 
the  young  Lothario  Bert,  and  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  ever  cheerful  Air  bes-l 
crlption  is  useless.    You  must  sec  tli.-fl 
"explosions"  and    "splinters"    voursel  'ij 
to  get  a  real  idea  of  what  a  vivid  living  I 
Picture  of  the  British  armv  it  is.  with- 
out heiolcs.  always  intently  but  happily  f 
on  the  job  of  doing  its  bit  and  "licking  ' 
the  Kaiser." 

The  incidental  music  is  appropriate  | 
and  effective.  The  scenery  depleting  , 
1'i  ench  villages  and  the  trench  -is  real-  I 
istic  and  extremely  well  done,  and  all  1 
the  characters,  girls,  soldiers,  officers,  f 
fit  admirably  into  their  places  in  the* 
picture. 

An  audience  that  crowded  the  theatre  f 
gave   the  piece  liberal  approval  with  |.  ' 
hearty  laughter  and  applause. 


first  act  nt  im;  theatre  tU«3 

lie>iee  sit  up  and  take  notice  "yi 
nor  >s  entitled  to  this  distinct 
niique  off-ring,  "Som-tliing 

Singles."    Ho  Is  n  skilled  ogD 
i  danco,  and  simulated  affectl 
imaginary  partner  and  later  M 
''id  attempt  lo  cr*ale  the  illus 


fl:«ii  dance  that  brought  Iiitn  s« 
calls        the  leotllghtf. 
Other  acts  were  Bob  Hall,  extern] 

neons  comedian:  Lydell  and  Maej 
"Two  Old  Cronies":   Princess  Ita 

in  a  •  Utfr&ns  act:  DorotAy'.^jkjMr 
lister  in  f.  singing  act:  Cole,  Ri 
and  Davis,  in  a  farcical  sketch:  ant 
Hearst- Pe.Lhe  pictures. 


CASTLE  SQTjAP.IC  THEATRE— "The 
Thirteenth  Chair."  Drama  in  three 
acts  by  Bayard  Veiller.    The  cast: 


Helen  O'Neill.. 
Will  Crosby... 
Mrs.  Crosby. ...  , 
Koscoe  Crosby . 
Kdn-ard  wales. 
Mary  Eastwood 
Helen  Trent .  . . 
|Braddish   Trent.  . 
Howard  Standish. 
Philip  Mason.... 
Elizabeth  Erskinc.  . 
Grace  Standish 
Pollock 


'/'  ' 


.  .Ann  MaeDonald 
Aubrey  Bosworth 
Bertha  Blanchard 

...  Mark  Kent 

.  .  .  .Sidney  Dudley 
..Dorothy  Tierney 

 Mar5'  Gray 

.-.Charles  Stevens 
.  .  1'iederick  AJlen 
.  .Joseph  Sweeney 

 Anna  Meyers 

Marlon  Prances  Coogan 
Edward  EeDuc 


Mine.  Rosalie  I.a  Grange.  .Betty  Barnlcoat 
Tim  Donahu«,  inspector  of  polio?. 

Dudley  Ayrcs 

Sergeant  Dunn  Charles  Patterson 

Dovlan,  a  policeman  William  Harvey 

Policeman  f amuel  Godfrey 

Tn  writing  "The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  Mr. 
Veiller  has  done  an  ingenious  piece  oi 
work,  both  in  the  sflftpense  he  creates 
land  in  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  with 
j  which  ho  enshrouds  at  least  halt'  of  hu 
dramatis  personae. 

A  dominating  personality  of  this  play 
is  the  quaint  and  curious  spiritualistic 
|  medium,  Rosalie  Lo  Grange,  who  is 
played  by  Miss  Barnicoat  with  no  little 
illusion  of  age  and  mystery.  The  char- 
acter is  an  unusual  vgure  on  the  stage, 


•eign  Legion,  a  scene  in  which  she  was  J  and  Miss  Barnicoat  docs  It  justice.  Miss 


'SAVING  GRACE' 


mutely  eloquent  and  most  womanly. 

Tho  other  parts  in  thc  comedy  were 
moi'c  than  agreeably  acted.  It  ls  not 
necessary  to  name  the  comedians  one 

II  by  one.  Each  ga  ve  verisimilitude  to  the  f 

||  character  assumed. 

I|  There  was  a  very  large  and  well 
l|  pleased  audience.  Between  the  second 
l|  and  third  acts  Mr.  Maude  spoke  at  con- 
|  siderable  length  about  himself,  told 
I  several  stories,  and  concluded  with  a 
|  graceful  tribute  to  President  Wilson  andj 

Lcoi.  .i^ojjsjwji^ mmtm 

HOLLIS   STREET  THEATRE— First  'l 
production  in  Boston  of  "The  Better 
'Ole,"  or  "The  Romance  of  Old  Bill,"  by  ! 
Capt.    Bruce    Bairnsfather   and  Capt. 
Arthur  Eliot:  music  composed  selected 
and  arranged  by  Herman  Darewski  and,! 
Percifa!  Knis-ht.  r-^t- 


MaeDonald  gives  a  romantic  youthful 
ness  to  the  personality  of  Helen  O'Neill, 
to  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  points 
more  directly  than,  to  any  other  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Ayres  ucts  the  inspector  of 
police  with  skill,  and  Mr.  Kent.  M'ss 
Tlerney.  Mr.  Boswort:v  and  all  the  rest 
■end  effective  uid.  '""  •' v  j  t9HP>  ' 
Next  week  the  play  at  the  Castle 
Square  will  be  "The  Story  of  the 
Rosary."  an  English  melodrama.  >. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

*REMONT  THEATRE — First  perform 
ce  in  Boston  of  "The  Saving  Grace,"!; 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  C.  Haddon! 
hambers.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety  The 
tre,   Manchester,    Eng.,   Oct.v  X.  1917 
cssrs,  Hawtrey.  George.  Coward,  andfi 
Mines.  Jerrold,  Brooke^  Jeffreys.  Hlay- 
ncy  the  players.    At  the  Empire  Thea-! 
tre.  New  York.  Sept.  :>i.  mis.  Messrs.1' 
Maude,     Devereux.      Douglas.  .Mines. 
Crews,  Nesbitt.  Granville,  Hughes,  the 
players. 


)!d  Bill., 

Kncliel   

t'he  colonel  " 

V  spy,... 7.  

susatte-iHIS'*.-, 

Victoire   . ,  

Captain  of  the i  womcii' 


Jllnn  Corbett. . 
William  Hoes. 
Blpley  Guilford 
Corbett.  . . 
uean  Blaine.  . . 

Guildford. 
\C;t  Parsons. . . 
Mr.  Corbett. 


 Cyril  M;>.ude 

Stanley  Harrison! 
.  .  .  I'M  ward  Douglas)- 
.Laura  Hope  Aewal 

 Betty  Murray  L 

.Charlotte  Granvtnu" 


.Annie  Hughes* 
who  as  an  English  of- 
cer  left  the  armv  because  he  ran  away1 
ith  his  colonel's  abused  wife,  was  asv 
citizen  a  compound  of  Mr.  .Micawben 
id  Col.  Sellers.    He.  his  wife  and  her 
iece,  Susan,  were  in  financial  straits. 
The  butcher  refused  them  credit,  al- 
though Mr.  Corbett  had  publicly  shaken 
ands  with  him  and  inquired  after  hie 
mily.   Thc  servants.  William  and  Ada! 
ad  not  been  paid  for  months,  but  th,  , 


Jercifal  Knight.  Cast: 

\n^rSeant"nia:,or R'  DerbV  Holmes  ] 
Bert  Ethel   y,e«!e  ( 

■  lr   Leon  Gordon 

.  ..Percy  Jennings 
.  Pdmund  Gui  ney 
.  Flcleno  H'liippli) 
.  K.  Gatcnby  Jiall 
. . .  Lynn  Starlhic 

 Peggy  Pates 

■ . .  Dorie  Saw;.-.-,  i 
.r  isorkcrs,  | 
Edna  Dorni.an  1 
ran  '  ,ifftmin Jbhn  Martin  ' 
Sfthc  ' ...Vernon  Kelso 
■   Georgette  Marcel 

MaeVie      IalI"ay  Porter  Paul  Diet? 

Mrs-  Edmund  Gurney 

v;,:j;  Mabelle  Parrett  " 

•  ^  Arthur  Johnson 

The  Better  *Ote"  is  neither  comedy, 
drama  nor  Musical  play.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  all  three,  a  lively  series  of 
pictures,  or 


ACK  AT  KEITH'S 


Eddie  Leonard  and  Com- 
pany    Have    Old-Time  - 
Circle  in  Their  Act 


TED  DONER  BRINGS 
UNIQUE  OFFERING 


Eddie     LeonftJ-d     and     oompapw,  in 
Dandy   Dan's   Return"   is   the  chief 
feature  of  the  bill  at  B.   F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.    Last  evening  there 
Jwas  a  large  audience  that  was  unniis- 
Htauably  pleased.    The  act  is  worthy  of 


as  the  program  perfect! v 
describes  it,  "a  fragment  from  France 
in  two  explosions,  seven  splinters  and  a 
short  gas  attack." 

Based  on  Capt.  Bairnsfather's  cartoons 
of  the  trench  life  of  lhree  "Tommies  " 
Bert.  Alf  and  Old  Bill.  Capt.  Eliot,  who 
helped  tho  artist  to  transfer  the  pict- 
ures to  the  stage,  did  a  remarkably  heat 
and  effective  job.    he  did  not  attempt 


■the  best  traditions  0f  vaudeville.  There 
His  the  old  tu»c  'nihistrel  circle,  «  re- 
Imindei-   of   never-io-be-forgottoii'-  dins 
|;ind  the  eusem.'ilo  ;:  not  tho  least  iutcr- 
lesting  feature  cf  Hhe  act.    The  air  of 
ft.pontaneity  is  at  a.t\  times  apparent  ' 
]   •"  addition  to  sticli  rid  favorites  as 
J'  !:<dy-PolyJ3yes''  and  "Ida."  Mr.  Leon- 
jard  has  .several  new   toags.  ini.luiUne! 
"Noia's    Beautiful    i.;oo    Goo  l"yee," 
"i.ook   Er   Yonder.   That'.*   All."  'and ' 
•'Sweetness."    AI  l.assnr  conducted^ 

One  of  the  big  laugh  getters  on  thc 
bill,  and  an  act  new  to  this  theatre,  is 
thc   contribution    of  .1.    C.    Mack  add ' 


\Ve  recently  read  in  the  Herald  a  ter- 
nble    ndlctment   against  spitting,  .-nd 
were  Indescribably  pained  by  learning 
mat  a  policeman,  a  sworn  foe  to  expect- 
oration.  had  been  seen  by  an  argus-eyed 
but  unprofessional  sleuth  spitting  puli- 
iicly,  with  abandon.   We  do  not  for  a 
moment  defend  the  vile  habit  of  spitting 
Jn  public  or  in  private  places.  The  gpi£ 
[toon — the   word   Is  preferable   to  the 
f  ortuguese  "cuspidor"— wliether  it  be  of 
metal,  earthenware,  or  a  1k>x  of  sawdust, 
not  a  Parlor  ornament.   A  man  that 
cannot    smoke    without    its  immediate 
presence  should  not  smoke  at  all.  We 
remember  a  morning  visit  paid  to  one 
or  the  first  families  of  Syracuse,  N,  V., 
not  merely  one  of  the  first  families  as 
you  enter  the  town  by  rail.    No.  there 
were  evidences  of  wealth  and  position, 
the  hostess  Was  gracious,  but  startled 
us  by  asking  if  we  would  have  a  glass 
of  champagne.  Fortunately  she  did  not 
nay  "wine."    As  it  was  high  noon,  we 
'I courteously,  refused,   wondering   if  she 
purposed  to  op?n  a  bottle,  or  whether  In 
plutocratic  Syracuse,  the  home  of'  the 
Itana!  thieves,  champagne  was  always 
on  tap.    She  then  offered  a  cigar,  and 
irollowed   the   invitation    by  showing  a 
jsplttoon  close  to  our  chair.   Saying  in  a  I 
genteel,  mutton-tallow  voice  that  we  had 
|jno  use  for  the  receptacle,  she  cried:  "I 
thought  all  men  spit  when  they  smoke." 
But  we  digress,  we  wander,  'whleh,  H 
Schubert's  song  is  to  be  believed,  is  the 
miller's  Joy. 

There  are  a  few  occasions  when  spit- 
ting should  be  allowed  in  public.  Let 
us  consult  the  treasure  house  of  folklore.  ! 

"To  prevent  ill  luck  from  meeting  a  ! 
squint-eyed  person,  you  must  spit  three 
times  :  and  when  you  pass  under  a  lad- 
der you  must  spit  through  It,  or  three 
times  afterwards." 

F?om  the  earliest  times  spitting  wa« 
regarded  as  a  charm  against  all  kinds 
of  fascination,  as  a  bringer  of  good  luck. 
And  so  pugilists  often  spit  in  their 
hands;  hucksters  spit  on  the  first  mm,,  y 
'hey  take  in  a  day,  that  it  may  remain 
with  them  or  bring  them  more.  Spittle 
played  an  important  part  in  the  old 
practice  of  medicine.  Levlnus  Lemnfiita 
wrote  over  two  centuries  ago:  "Divers 
experiments  show  what  power  and 
quality  there  ls  in  man's  fasting  spittle,  i 
when  ho  hath  neither  eat  nor  drunk 
before  the  use  of  It:  for  it  cures  all! 
tetters,  itch,  scabs,  pushes  and  creeping! 
■sores;  and  if  venomous  little  beasts 
■have  fastened  on  any  part  of  the  body,  j 
•  as  hornets,  beetles,  toads,  spiders  aiid  ! 

such  like,   that  by  their  venom  cause  { 
, /tumors  and  great  pains  and  inflamma- 1 
(Itions.  do  but  rub  the  places  with  fasting 
[spittle,   and   all    those   effects   will  be 
'gone    and    discussed."     Sir  Thomas 
,Browne  was  not  sure  that  the  fasting 
spittle  of  man   poisoned  snakes.  The 
saliva  of  a  woman  who  has  given  birth 
only  to  boys  is  a  curative  ointment  for 
pain  in  the  eyes.    With  all  due  revor- 
ience,  we  refer  to  the  Gospel  according 
to  John.  lx.,  6.    The  colliers  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,   when    they  combine 
]  for  the  purpose  of  raising  t heir  wages, 
spit    upon   a   stone   together    for  the 
cementing  of  their  confederacy,  and  so 
Mungo  Park  in  Africa  noticed  that  his  ' 
attendants  spat  on  a  stone  to  insure  a 
good  journey.    Hern  is  a  more  poetic 
thought:    in    English   provinces  of  the' 
17th  century  falling  stars  were  called 
the  spittle  of  the  stars. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  free  and 
wanton  spitters,  a  public  nuisance  and' 
danger,    are   not   folk-lorists    and  are! 
without  excuse.    We  remember  vaguely 
some   verses   about   railway   travel  In 
which  were  these  lines: 

And  like  a  true  American 
i  i>"n  the  floor  he  spat.         *  fj^^l 


Bitter  Words 

As  the  World  Wags: 
1   The  letter  from  "Purist"  of  Chestnut 
Hill  in  youi;  issue  of  Dec.  30  admirably 
exemplifies  the  characteristic  attitude  of 
the  typical  puristic  mind.    "Most  per7 
soils,"  he  says,  "think  that  'ilk'  means 
| 'kind,'   when    it   really   means  'same.' 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  does  he  think 
words    are?     They    are    nothing,  of 
course,  but  symbols  of  ideas  which  Iheyl 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  hear 
or  read  them.    And  if.  ns  "Purist"  says 
and  I  believe,  the  word  "ilk"  presents  to1 
most  persons  the  idea  of  "kind,"  then  Its 
commonest  meaning  is  "kind,"  absolute- 
ly regardless  of  its  original  force,  or  off 
the  extent  to  which  ignorance  or  care-! 
lessness  is  responsible  for  its  change  in  j 
meaning:  regardless  also  of  whether  the  j 
newer    m«-.n.iiig  -  illy    established  ' 
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1  use  by  the  "scholarly  Bostonlan  re 
rred  to  by  "Purist"  gives  at  least  sonv 
osltivc  testimony.  < 
I  The  purist  is  the  literary  conservatn 
or  reactionary,  perfectly  contented  wit 
things  as  thev'have  been  and  opposed  t 
m  changes  except  those  in  a  backwar 
direction  Like  bis  brethren,  the  socm 
■■political  reactionaries,  be  is  usefi 
And  necessary,  up  to  a  certain  point,  f" 
Srevenlin"  too  rapid  advance,  but.  UK 
them  also.  bevond  that  point,  which  : 
Son  reached,  he  is  a  terrible  nuisance 
fc  block  in  the  pathway  of  progress,  t 
be  howled  out  of  the  way  with  as  little  i 
Eeremonv  as  is  being  shown  nowadays 
to  the  political  and  social  reactionaries 
Of  Europe.  BRANDER  NKAbL. 

According  to  th(/best  of  our  Informa- 
tion and  belief  "ilk"  meaning  "same, 
identical,"  the  very  same  person,  thing, 
etc.  already  mentioned,  is  an  obsolete 
word      "Of   that  ilk"   means   "of  the 
same  place,   territorial  designation  or 
name,  chiefly  In  names  of  landed  fami- 
lies"   "That  ilk,"  meaning  that  family, 
class,  or  set,  is  an  erroneous  use  of  the 
word'.    Take  the  word  "pretentious."  It 
Tn"ans  "making  claim  to  great  merit  or 
Importance,  ostentations":  yet  many  to- 
day   especially  theatrical  press  agents, 
use'  the    word    us    synonymous  with 
"sumptuous"  or  "costly."    Would  Mr. 
Neall  call  anyone  objecting  to  this  per- 
version a  reactionary,  a  blocker  of  prog- 
ress?  A  sentence  of  old  Hobbes  of  Mai- 
mesburv  is  often  quoted:    "For  words 
mo  wise'  men's  counters,  they  do  but 
\  reckon  bv  them:  but  they  are  the  money 
J  of  fools"";  but  this  sentence  is  lncom- 
i  olete,  for'  the  last  clause  should  read, 
I  "but' they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that 
?  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aris- 
1  totle,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Thomas,  or  any 
other  Doctor  whatsoever,  if  but  a  man  " 


Miss  Grace  Butterfield.  who  objects  t« 

the  verb  '  farewell."  the  following  pas- 
sage In  Prof.  William  Dwlgnt  Whlt»] 
ney's,  "The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage" (page  182): 

"The  tongues  of  our  family  had  in  old 
time  a  formal  means  of  making  'de- 
nominative' verbs  out  of  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives; we  have  malnfcy  worn  out  and 
lost  the  means,  but  we  make  verbs  at- 
most  more  freely  than  ever.  Thus-to 
head  an  army,  to  foot  a  stocking,  to 
toe  a  mark,  to  mind  a  command,  to  eye 
a  foe.  to  book  a  passenger,  to  chair  a 
candidate,  to  table  a  resolution,  to  stone 
a.  martyr,  to  scalp  an  enemy,  and  so  on 
indefinitely."  E-  ¥• 

Boston. 


set  i 


and  nicchan 
pie  fail  to  1 
their  hands 
wire  mattrc 


id. 


"Purist"  wrifes  to  us,  complaining 
Justly,  of  the  manner  In  which  his  let- 
'  ter,  "  'Ilk'  and  'Personate,'  "  published 
in  the  Herald  of  Dec.  3<T.  was  treated. 
He  wrote  about  the  confusion  of  the 
word.'?  "personate"  and  "Impersonate." 

''An  actor  that  'personates'  an  officer 
on  the  street  is  in  danger  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  An  actor  that  ably  'imper- 
senates'  an  officer  on  the  stage  runs  no 
«uch  risk  and  may  win  applause." 

To  his  and  our  mortification  the  first 
sentence  appeared  in  the  Herald  as  fol- 
lows: "An  actor  that  'impersonates'  an 
Officer  on  the  street  is  in  danger."  And 
so  the  point  marie  was  wholly  lost. 

Cheer  np  "Purist"!  We  are  all  In  the 
hands  of  the  compositors  and  proof- 
readers. 


More  "Ricochet"  Words 
As  the  World  Wags: 

«<F.  N.'s"  list  of  "ricochets"  seems 
designedly   provocative,    for  he  could 
hardly  have  forgotten   these:  Plc-nlo. 
flub  dub  (should  the  final  consonant! 
»be  doubled?)    Pell  mell,  inty  mlnty  (atj 
the  opening  of  the  counting  out  rhyme), 
clap  trap,  odds  bodkins,   (God's  little 
body  ').  film  flam,  riff  raft,  pribble  prabble.  | 
shilly  shally,  tic  tac.  tell  tale,  brick 
bat  (')   kit  cat,  blim  blam  (see  Uncle 
Remus),  wlshy  washy,  flip  flap,  daffy 
down  dilly  (?).  chin  chopper  (nursery 
rhyme),  ball  blm  (as  "Hit  him  in  the 
eye-ba'l  bim"}.  splc  and  span,  tllly  val- 
ly  ("Henry  IV"),  tootsy  wootsy,  silly 
billy    ping  pong,  sing  song,  skimmer 
Bcammer,  see  saw.  tit  tat.  slam  bang(?>. 
fal-lal,  and  who  knows  how  many  more? 
By  way  of  postscript  there  is  the  im- 
mortal Sergt.  Buzfuz.  Surely  .the  learned 
Herkimer  Johnson,  if  he  Is  not  hiber- 
nating, could  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  linguistic  "  ricochet." 
Brookline.  AMATEUR. 
Mr.  "F.  N."  did  not  forget  the  words 
{-given  by   "Amateur."    He  asked  why 
so  Teat  a  proportion  of  the  so-called 
"ricochet"   words   in   the  English  lan- 
guage begin  with  the  letter  "H."  "Flub- 
i  dub"  is  correct.    "Ods-bodklns"   is  an 
old    oath,    equivalent    to    "God's  dear 
ijbody."    "Inty  mlnty"  has  variants  lit 
K-our.ting    out.    Some    think    that  the 
rhyme  is  derived  from  a  gypsy  Incanta- 
tion.   Where  did  "F.  N."  find  the  word 
"ricochet."  descriptive  of  the  words  he 
Cited?— Ed 


gs  and  Kipling 

Vags: 

:se  of  getting  up  a  neat 
vice,  with  much  thought 
1  skill  put  into  it,  if  peo> 
.  it  when  it  is  placed  in 
The  chap  who  made  the 
with  coiled  steel  springs, 
at  top  and  fool  of  the  bed  had  a  very 
neat  idea;  the  springs  are  numerous,  and 
for  a  light  weight  sleeper,  his  idea  was 
to  drop  every  third  or  fourth  spring, 
thus  adjusting  the  tension  to  the  small 
sieeper. 

But  there  is  only  one  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton that  knows  the  trick;  the  rest  all 
.lump  a  scant  rack  of  bones  weighing 
about  95  pounds,  on  a  bed  that  Is  geared 


hear  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  piayj 
The  variations,  which  when! 
by  others  seem  an  endlessf 
e  lor  once 


At  Manchester 

the  World  Wags: 

lewspaper  writers  are  sometimes  ex- 
idingly  lax.  They  stir  our  interest  in 
sir  stories  only  to  omit  that  which  we 
isl  desire  to  learn.  When  the  mayor 
Manchester  rose  upon  his  hind  legs 
.er  the  banquet  tendered  our  President 
»  other  day  and  solemnly  announced, 
ientlcmen,  vou  may  smoke,"  did  the 
esldenl  light  up?  If  not.  I  wonder 
iy.  If  lm  did.  in  the  interest  of  democ- 
cv  I  should  like  to  know  what  he 
lokeri.  FIIINEAS  PH1PPS. 

Jaldcn. 

lorn  at  Staunton.  Va..  Mr.  Wilson 
ould  have  pulled  out  a  corn-cob  pipe, 
one  of  the  Virginia  red  clay  pipes,  or 
en  a  Weat  Virginia  stogy.— Ed. 


t 


Miss    Baird    Leonard,    reading  Mr. 
|J  George  Moore's  conversations  between 
\  himself  and  Mr,  Edmund  Gosse,  notes 
that  Mr.  Moore  always  comes  out  on 
top.    "We  can't  blame  him  so  much  for 
that.  It  is  a  practical  certainty  that  he 
would  come  out  on  top  in  an  actual 
conversation  with  Edmund  Gosse."  Miss 
Leonard  thinks  that  what  Mr.  Moore 
Is  now  doing  is  nothing  less  than  bully- 
"lng.    "Why  doesn't  he  write  up  a  dia- 
■  loguc  between  himself  and  Miss  Agnes 
fRepplier,  for  instance?    They  have  re- 
ligion in  common,  if  nothing  else.  Or, 
If  he  prefers  to  lash  at  mid-Victorian 


up  and  keyed  for  a  man  the  size  of  Bill 
TafV  whose  weight  would  bring  he 
springs  into  action.  The  poor  scrawny 
guy,  his  attenuated  frame  never  starts 
a  spring  the  least  bit;  they  might  just  as 
well  be  solid  blocks  of  steel,  so  far  as 
giving  his  bones  any  relief  is  concerned 
A  neat  invention,  a  happy  thought  all 
gone  for  pothing.  Anti I  the  poor -  racks  o 
bones  have  not  oven  the  relief  of  a  chap 
rigging  in.  or  sleeping  in  the  open,  he 
can  take  his  trench  tool  and  dig  a  hol- 
low for  his  hip-bones,  as  be  curls  on  li.s 

,*"?\lnowUhe  meaning  of  most  (<  Klp» 
ling's    pftrases    In    (he  barrack-room 
verseVJfc  instance.  I  know  thai  "Two  s 
oft  lead"  means  the  starboard  P^e  "J 
the  forward  pair  of  the  four  (or  six 
horse  team  of  No.  2  gun  of  the  Held  bat-  _ 
*  tery.  But  in  his  tale  of  "The  Row  in  I 
;  Silver  Street,"  why  was  the  call  "Threes  I 
iaboiU!"  deemed  so  deadly  an  insult  *  1 
lone  of  the  parties  of  soldiers,  and  what! 
Idoes  it  mean-  Everything  that  I  >ccaU| 
A  of  drill  went  by  fours;  and  I  remember| 
la  long  and  dismal  time  when  if  I  hap- l 
"  pened  to  count  as  one  or  four  one  dal.l 
1  was  almost  irresistibly  moved  to  try  I 
to  be  a  pivot  the  next  day  also,  when  II 
might  be  a  two  or  fhree.  It  required  a  I 
powerful  moral  effort  on  my  part,  and  I 
occasional  profanity  from  the  sergeant, 
to  inhibit  the  impulse. 

I  may  be  exhibiting  great  Ignorance  in 
asking  this  question.  But  I  don't  care 
anything  for  that;  I  do  it  ey ery  little 
while  anyway;  and  Daniel  Webster 
didn't  know  that  tadpoles  grow  up  to  be 
frogs  until  after  he  was  40  years  old. 
And  i  want  to  know  what  the  dickens 
kind  of  an  evolution  "Threes  about  '."is. 
Brookline.  "  •  u-  *' 

We  know  very  little  abotit  war,  guns 
and  pillage,  but  there  are  books  to  be 
consulted.  In  an  English  Instruction 
Book  for  Cavalry  we  read  that  "Tne 
Threes  wheel  at  once,  upon  the  word 
■Threes  Right.'  'Threes  Left'  or  'Threes 
;>bout  '  "  Whv  "Threes  About"  should 
be  considered  an  insult,  is  not  explained 
in  the  instruction  book.  Is  there  nothing 
in  the  context  of  Kipling's  story  to 
give  a  clue?— I'd. 
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his  music, 
performed 

1  toll  and  trouble,  were  lor  once  a  con-] 
|  tinuous  stream  of  fancy,  or  as  dis- 
solving views,  or  as  a  master  s  hints  at 
things  of  beauty  with  his  mind  so 
,  crowded  with  riches  that  he  went  im- 
i  patiently  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the 
whimsical  to  the  profound.  Haydn s 
Variations  have  often  been  heard  in 
our  concert  halls,  but  never  with  so 
varied  eloquence  in  the  interpretation. 
In  these  variations,  as  in  those  by 
Beethoven,  there  was  no  reminder  of 
formal  structure,  no  suggestion  of  de- 
liberate thematic  transformation:  all 
was  free',  spontaneous,  as  the  outpour- 
ing of  a  rapt  improvisator. 

Equally  interesting  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed manner  was  the  playing  of  the 
old  music  tinkered  by  Tausig  and  Go- 1 
dowskv.  One  often  shudders  when  the 
Pastorale  and  Caprice  of  Scarlatti  are 
on  a  program ;  one  feels  like  shouting 
Indignantly:  "What?  Again?"  and 
reading  some  improving  book  during 
the  performance,  and  yesterday  they 
were  heard  as  If  they  were  new.  And 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  brilliance  dis- 
played in  Tausig's  transcriptions  of  the 
Strauss  waltzes?  These  transcriptions 
at  last  seemed  more  than  a  demand  for 
a  tour  de  force.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  has 
been  called  a  skilful  etcher.  He  is  a 
great  colorlst,  but  he  does  not  daub, 
nor  is  he  a  fresco  painter.  His  color 
scheme  is  subtly,  artistically  arranged 
The  black  and  white  notation  is  clothed 
with  colors  that  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  thought.  They  do  not  alter  it 
crudely  and  beyond 


•cognition. 


1'  1 


RACHMANINOFF 


Ism,  why  not  launch  a  literary  tete-a- 
teto  with  Mrs.   Humphry  Ward?    The  I 

gods  would  rock  with  laughter.    If  he  KsjajiKT "  t-J-ISHi 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pianist,  gave  h 


We  Don't  Know 

s  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  difference  in  esseuce  be- 
ween  the  accomplished  purpose  of  one 
lation  that  would  make  the  law  of  the 
ea  because  it  has  the  greatest  navy, 
,nd  the  projected  purpose  of  another 
iation  that  would  make  the  law  of  the 
and  because  it  has  the  greatest  army? 

Would  I/mdon  (provided  any  of  It 
vere  left  after  the  preliminary  killings) 
*3  then  worse  or  better  governed  from 
without  than  now  from  within?  If  rec- 
ignilion  makes  a  man  modest,  would 
)08sessiun  make  a  nation  less  ruthless  in 
;he  exercise  of  power  than  In  ItH  ac- 
llilrement'.'  Do  men  want  good  govcrn- 
nent  or  free  government,  where,  as  al- 
ways, they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing, 
sovernmeni*  being  unlike  Kentucky 
Vhlski  j  in  that  some  are  worse  than 
jthers,  but  none  is  good  Will  nations 
:ease  to  prey  on  one  another  when  men 
sease  to  prey  on  one  another,  and  when 
frill  that  be?  If  Asqulth.  the  commoner, 
oould  not  have  prevented  the  war,  could 
Edward,  the  King,  have  done  It?  Would 
f  hereditarv  dulca  be  an  improvement  in 
(he  West  end  of  Boston  or  otherwise? 
Is  a  malum  prohibitum  more  unworthy 
than  a  malum  in  se?  An  Englishman  of 
the  lower  orders  said  of  Americans: 
"Their  bleedln'  'eads  ain't  'arf  stuffed." 
(The  remark  has  no  relevance.  1  quota 
it  without  comment  cr  inference. 
Boston.  LUX.  j 
 T  •  ' 

The  Verb  "Farewell" 
As  the  World  Wags: 


doesn't  do  it,  I've  a  good  notion  to  do 
It  for  him." 

Has  Miss  -Leonard  read  the  review  of 
Mr.  Gosse's  "Short  History  of  Modern 
English  Literature,"  by  John  Churton 
Collins,  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  is  roasted 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers? The  review  is  found  in  Col- 
|  line's  "Ephemera  Critica.  or  Plain 
.Truths  About  Current  Literature*,''  a 
book  published  16'  years  ago. 

To  invent  imaginary  conversations,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  two  or  more 
talkers  should  all  be  alive.  We  should, 
for  example,  like  to  read  a  conversation 
on  the  art  of  writing  novels  or  on  the 
conduct  of  life  between  Mr.  George 
Moore  and  the  late  E.  P.  Roe,  or.  say, 
T.  S.  Arthur.  An  Imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  Walt  Whitman,  Ezra 
Pound,  Miss  Amy  Lowell.  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  might 
have  an  educational  value.  Marcel 
Schwob  wrote  a  delightful  "Dialogue  on 
^Si  which  Dante,  Cimabue,  Botti- 
'.Donatello.  Orgagna.   Fra  Filippo 


Art^ 
celli. 


Llppi  and  some  others  express  their 
views.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  with  his 
marmoreal  style,  is  not  the  only  one 
that'  has  succeeded  in  this  field,  but  no 
one  wriiin:  in  English  has  yet  ap- 
proached him. 


■econd  recital  in  Symphony  Hall 
terday  afternoon.  His  program  was  as 
follows:  Haydn.  Variations,  P  minor; 
Beethoven,  32  Variations.  C  minor; 
nlndrieu-Godowsky.  Caprice;  Loeilly- 
GoSowsky  Gigue;  Scarlatti-Tauslg,  Pas- 
torale Caprice;  Strauss-Tausig.  Two 
Waltzes  Voices  of  the  Forest  and  One 
I  ives  Onlv  Once;  Rachmaninoff.  Polichl- 
linl  le  Melodic  Humoresque.  Three ^  Pre- 
ludes (G  sharp  minor,  D  minor,  C !  sharp 
mfnorv.  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No. 
1   There  was  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  Is  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  pianists  that  of  late  have 
■vWtcd  Boston:  interesting  by  reason  of 
his  commanding  personality;  int*««Un* 
"n  account  of  his  unusual  programs. 
Interesting  by  his  originality  as  an  In- 
terpreter, an  originality  that  does  not 
degenerate  into  extravagance  or  self- 
exploltation.  but  shows  the  composer  in 
.1  fight  that  glorifies  him  and  illumi- 
nates his  music.  There  are  famous 
pianists  that  command  respect  and  are 
(^"interesting,  as  Messrs.  Busoni.  God- 
owok,  llni'immn.  There  are  excellent 
nianists  that  are  interesting,  as  Miss 
Phri-tie      Messrs:     Gabrilowltsch,  D 


Mr   Nathaniel  Wanley,  late  M    -V  and 
'  vicar  of  Trinity  Parish.  Coventry,  treat- ■ 
lng  in  1791  of  giants  "and  such  as  havef 
exceeded    the    common    proportion    in  L 
stature  and  height."  remarked.  "As  thek 
tallest  ears  of  corn  are  the  lightest  in  ( 
If  the  head  and  houses  built  many  stories  j 
high  have  their  uppermost  rooms  the[ 
worst  furnished;  so  those  human  fab- 
ricks  which  Nature  has  raised  to  a| 
glant-liko  height  are  observed  not  lo 
have  so  happy  a  composition  '  of  the 
brain  as  other  men:  like  the  pyramids! 
of  Egypt  they  arc  rather  for  ostentation 
than  use,  and  are  remembered  in  His- 
tory  not   for   any   accomplishment  of| 
mind,  but  only  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  bodies." 

Mr.  Wanley  did  not  improve  on 
Thomas  Fuller's  saying:  "Often  the 
cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom  Nature 
hath  built  many  stories  high."  or  on 
the  apothegm  of  Baco*  "My  Lord  SU 
Albany  said  that  Nature  did  never  put 
iher  precious  jewels  into  a  garret  four 
s&rles  high,  and  therefore  that  exceed- 
ing tall  men  had  ever  very  empty 
heads." 

Capt.  Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  a  cir- 1 
cus  giant,  who  had  shown  himself  all 
over  the  world,  died  at  his  home  near] 
Medina,  O..  last  Wednesday.  He  was 
'•7  feet  4  inches  tall;  he  weighed  S60 
'pounds;  he  was  married  twice,  and  his 
!  first  *lfe  stood  over  8  feet;  he  vbs  j* 
years  old.  but  nothing  is  said  about  his 

,  We  have  never  been  on  intimate  terms 
(with  professional  giants  and  cannot 
speak  fiom  personal  knowledge  about 
thefr  mental  acumen.  We  are  told  that 
Maximir.us  the  Emperor,  t  8%  feet  m 
height,  was  barbarous,  cruel  and  hateo 
of  all  men.  Ferdinand  Magellan  enticeu 
r^glant   Patagonians   to  board   his  ship. 

•  Thev  were  of  a  huge  stature,  so  that 
Hthe  Spaniards'    heads   reached   but  to 
itheir  waist.    Two  of  them  he  made  his 
■{prisoners    by    policy:    who  thereupon 
'  ills, 
the! 
eat. 

basket  of  biscuits 


! 


S  prisoners  by  p 
{roared  like  bull 
■answerable  to  tl 
■  of  them  did  ea 


Too  Familiar  Phrases 

President  Wilson  has  been  taken  ti 
task  for  his  repeated  use  of  certaii 
terms  and  phrases.  Tho  Daily  v.hronicl 
of  London  says  that  the  phrase  of  th 
moment  with  English  political  speaker 


is 

was 


"even  s< 
['yery 
writers  ha 
nerisms.  n 
entation.' 
all-  emplo> 


while  a  little  time  back  - 
ell  then."  All  speakers  ar 
their  pet  tricks  and  mat 
.pears  that  in  England  "Or 
y.ploration"  and  "gesturi 


politic 


al  sense- 
the  war,  i 
ed  the  \ 
us-  the  \ 


cmio.  v-" —  ■ — ----  I  . 

Pachn.ann.  Copeland.  There  are  younger]  had 
pianists,  not  yet  widely  known,  that  are^na* 
Interesting,  as  Miss  Lacroix. 

Take  the  program  of  yesterday.  It 
was  not  conventional.  That  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff included  six  of  bis  own  com- 
positions was  natural,  aid  it  should  be 
Laid  that  three  of  them  were  requested. 
Mnong  the  three  was  the  too  celebrated 
Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  which  Mr. 
James  liuneker  has  characterized  as  a 
dirge  written  for  the  funeral  of  a  Brook- 
)  tuner.  We  doubt  if  Mr. 
nolf  would  have  included  this 
if  it  had  not  been  requested, 
,ist   he.  as  sick  of  It  as  Mr. 


Their  feeding  was 
great  bulk,  for  one 
t  a  meal,  a  whole 
and  drank  a  giant 
howl  of  water  at  each  draught."  Calus 
'julius  Solinus  tells  of  the  carcass  ot  a 
"'man  nearly  12  feet  Ions/ that  was  found 
In  Crete.  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  legate,  he 
savs  I  and  Metellus.  "allured  with  the 
novelty  of  the  report,  went  on  purpose  to 
the  place  in  take  a  view  of  it,  and  there 
Bjhey  Saw  that  which  upon  hearsay  they 


„  imagined  was  a  fable."    This  un- 
named monster  was  dead,  so  there  can 
liscussion  concerning  his  men-! 
3nc/.  Gabbara,  was  brought  out 
ia  to  Rome  in  the  lime  of  the 
ciaudius.     "Nine   foot  high 
\   and   as   many    inches,"  but 
nd   Secundilla  in  the  days  of 
s  Caesar  were  taller  than  Gab- 
half  a  foot:     "Whose  bodies 
rs.  rved  and  kept  for  a  wonder 
irncil  house  or  sepulchrfe  within 
lens  of  the  Salustians."    Not  a 
aout  quickness  or  slowness  of 
nlmbleness   or   sluggishness  of 
Ftinunm.  a  Scot,  who  lived  in 


Empe 
was 
Pusio 
Augu.' 
uara 


In  a 


.lied,   saying   that    they  had 
high,  and  his  heRd  was  the  size  of  a|5'iss    C-wl     In    mind     at     the  be- 

bogsbead,  and  each  of  his  teeth  welshed  !  Bmnlu.-;  th..'.  the  p!.i>  was  written  for 

B*'e  ounces."    Giants  were  common  tn    hit.  bin  Inat  she  opened  fn  one  of  her 

Blcily  as  vamplro*  were  plentiful  in  own  P' '••>•.<  before  "The  Crowded  Hour" 
Hungary.  Naur  Palermo  the  skeleton 3  w-.'s  c°!  'bleted.  Thinking  it  necessary 
tnf  a  man  :;o  feet  long  was  found  in  1548,1  to  Produce  the  la' ter,  they  considered 
ad  two  years  later  onq  33  feet  long. I  s  Kershaw  he  best  of  the  actresses 
".Many  curious  persons  have  preserved  I  fn ;  dahle.    She  therefore  took  the  part 

"  Peggy  when  the  play  was  produced  In 


[seveTal  of  the  gigantic  bones."  We  re- 
gret to  say  that  Sir  Hans  tSloane.  not 

[doubting  the  facts,  thought  the  bones 

.  were  those  of  whales,  elephants  or  other 
animals.    What  did  he  say  to  the  skull 

|  of  the  Macedonian  giant,  found  in  Sep- 
temb<r.  1691— the  day  of  the  month  is 
not   given— which    held   210 '  pounds  of 

I  corn  ? 

Did  any  one  of  onr  readers  ever  meet 
the  late  Capt.  .Martin  Van  Buren  Bates 
in  society"?    We  do  not  mean  on  the 
sawdust  or  In  a  side  show;  but  seated  at. 
a  table  with  cheering  and  improving  dis- 
( course. 

St.  Augustine  in  his  "City  of  God'-  in- 
quired into  the  credibility  of  the  state- 
ment In  Genesis  that  angels,  seeing  the 
daughters  of  men  were  fair,  loved  them 
and  begot  giants,  in  old  time  men  of 

I  renown:  "as  though  we  have  no  such, 

[extraordinary  huge  statured  creatures 
even  in  these  our  times."  And  he  con- 
cluded :  "They  were  not  all  giants,  but 
there  were  far  more  before  the  deluge 
than  have  been  since:  whom  it  pleased 
the  Creator  to  make,  that  we  might  learn 

[that  a  wise  man  should  neither  respect  i 
business  of  body  nor  fairness -of  face :  g 

)  but  find  his  blessedness  in  the  undecay- ' 
in-.,-,  spiritual  and  eternal  goods  that  are 
peculiar  to  the 


Chicago.  The  Selwyns,  "after  argu- 
ment," persuaded  Miss  Cowl  to  head  the 

company  in  New  York.  The  situation 
was  explained  to  Miss  Kershaw,  who' 
"accepted  the  slfuatlbn  most  graceful- 
ly." Miss  Cowl  nlso  had  her  little  say  in 
print,  in  which  she  denied  that  her  fail- 
ure to  open  I":  New  Yoric  on  the  night 
announ^d  was  due  to  "temperament." 

U  was  true  that  she  was  upset  by  an- 
■'onymous  letters  from  #:hicago  and  the 
I  anonymous  press  circular,  but  she  did: 
not  play  because  she  had  a  sore  throat. 1 
Well,  what  is  it  all  to  the  Infinite?  The 
play  is  here:  Miss  Kershaw  Is  said  to  be 
excellent  in  the  role  of  Peggy;  nor  Is 
the  play  so  dependent  on  war  excitement 
that  interest  In  it  dropped  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice;  furthermore,  armis- 
tice Is  not  synonymous  with  -  peace. 
Until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate  we  are  still  at 
war  with  Germany  and  Austria. 


"Eyes  of  Youth,"  a  play  by  Charles 
Guernon  and  Max  Marcin,  was  produced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Atlantic  City,  on 
Aug.  13,  1917,  when  Miss  Marjorie  Kam- 
baud  took  the  part  of  Gina  Ashling.  It 
ood,  and  not  that  he  H  was  brought  out  in  New  Yolk  at  Maxine 


shares  with  the  bad:  which  another 
commends  to  us,  saying: -'There  were  the 
giants  famous  from  the  beginning  that 
were  of  so  great  stature  and  so  expert 
in  war?  These  did  not  the  Lord  choose, 
neither  gave  the  way  of  knowledge  unto 
them:  but  they  were  destroyed  because 
they  had  no  wisdom,  and  perished 
through  their  own  foolishness." 

Nevertheless  the  Count  de  Pierrecourt 
early  in  1901  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune,  said  to  be  about  $2,000,090,  to 
his  native  city  of  Rouen  on  condition 
fthat  an  annual  prize  of  $20,000  be  found- 
Jed  to  form  a  settlement  for  the  tallest 
'man  and  woman  who  should  agree  to 
marriage.  Tims  the  count  hoped  to  re- 
generate the-species.  That  w  as  nearly  18 
years  ago.  Were  there  marriages?  Did 
the  tall  parents  beget  tall  children?  Let 
us  not  burst  in  ignorance. 


A  Heroine  in  Action 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  clip  this  from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Express: 

Mr?..  Bloodsood  returned  to  consciousness 
slowly,  looking  from  one  to  tlie  other  »>itli 
a  dazed,  pleading  look. 

•  "Then  it  is  so,"  she  said  at  last  The 
two  looked  at  her  without  being  able,  to 
answer.  Suddenly  she  bounded  up  erect 
nM"T5sls  striking  her  forehead. 

"It  is  I  who  he.ve  done  it!"  she  cried 
and  for  the  second  time  fell  back  lifeless 
an  the  floor.  v 

She  pulled  off  a  few  stunts  after  this, 
too.  J.  C.  LARKIN, 


"7  '  9 

Two  olaj-s  that  have  met  with  great 
■uccess  in  New  York,  ;:The  Crowded 
Hour"  and  "Eyes  of  Youth,"  will  be 
seen  here  tomorrow  for  the  first  time. 
The  musical  comedy,  "The.  Kiss  Burg- 
lar," also  to  be  seen  tomorrow  for  the 
6—  ti-ne  In  Boston,  shared  the  same 
/at«  in  New  York.  At  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre, where  the  management  has  had  the 
courage  to  produce  some  unusual  plays, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw's  "Doctor's  Dilemna" 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  jn 
this  city.  Those  in  seachof  "something 
new"  cannot  complain  this  week. 

"The  Crowded  Hour",  will  be  at  the 
Park  Square  Theatre.    It  has  bee»-said 
of  it  that  the  hero  and  the  heroine  ."be- 
long to  that  numerous  band  of  stage 
Americans  who  are  callous'  and  insen- 
sible to  the  war  until  it  is  brought 
home  to  them  by  some  merely  personal 
experience,"  but  Mr.  Channing  Pollock, 
one  of  the  authors,  insists  that  he  and 
Mr.  Selwyn  wrote  only  a  romance  and 
the  story  of  an  awakening;  that  the 
war  ir  used  only  as  a  decorative  back- 
ground    It  appears  that  he    and  Mr. 
Selwyn     were    hearing    an  orchestra 
"J.-zziig   'Over   There'."     Mr.  Pollock 
remarked  on  the  incongruity  of  people 
singing    nd  dancirg  to  the  tune  that 
thousands  of  other  men  were  whistling 
to  the  face  of  death.    The  remark  re- 
minded Mr.  Selwyn  of  a  story  he  had  lows 
long  in  mind,  but  had  not  written,  the  I  Sir  Colenso  Ridgeon. 
story  of  "The  Crowded  Hour."   "I  can  t 
begin  to  tell  ycu  how  impressed  I  was  " 
said  Mr  Pollock  to  a  New  York  report- 
er.  "I  raved.  And  then  Tasked  him  why 
he  didn't  write  it.  He  came  right  back  at 
me  and  wanted  to  know  if  I'd  collab- 
orate- with  him.    1  told  him  franklv  I 
didn't  think  it  necessary.    But  he  did 
and  so  here  I  am,  co-author  with  him  "' 
In  Chicago,    Miss  Willette  •KersR.lw 
took  the-  part  of  the  heroine.    In  New 
York   he  play  was  announced  for  Nov 
22,  1918,  with  Miss  Jane  Cowl  as  Pescv 
Lawrence,  but  she  was  sick,  and  the 
production  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  was 
deferred  till  Nov.  23.    Then  came  letters 
to  the-  newspapers;    clatements  from 
Miss  Kershaw  and  Miss  Cowl,    it  Was 
a.  pretty  row.    Miss  Kershaw  grieve*] 
friends  said,  because  she  could  not 
tli'  pari  of  the  regenerated  Chorus 


Elliott's  Theatre  on  Aug.  22,  1917.  Miss 
Rambaud  made  a  decided  hit  as  the  girl 
that,  gazing  in  a  magic  crystal,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  a  Hindu  Yogi,  saw- 
visions  of  her  future,  which  are  realized 
on  the  stage  In  various  scenes.  Skating 
in  the  winter,  Miss  Rambeau  broke  a 
leg  and  did  not  appear  again  in  the  platf 
until  May  20,  1918,  the  325th  performance. 
Miss  Jane  Gray  played  the  part  on 
March  5.    Early  in  July,  1918,  Miss  Alma 
Tell  played  Gina  'at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre.    It  was  announced  on  June  22 
(y  1918,  that  when  "Eyes  of  Youth"  shou.f 
start  on  its  tour  this  season,  beginning 
In  Chicago  last  August,  Miss  Margaret 
Illington  would  take  the  part;  that  Miss 
Rambeau  would  appear  in  "Under  Or- 
ders."   "Eyes  of  Youth"  was  produced 
Mil  at  the  St.  James,  London,  on  Sept.  2, 
,  U91S,  another  instance  of  a  play  success- 
ful in  New  York  being  taken  to  London 
M before  Boston  saw  it.    in  London,  Miss 
k.  (Gertrude  Elliott  took  the  part  of  Gina. 
.  I  Mr.  Walkley  of  Hhe  London  Times  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  the  "make"  of 
1   plays 4ias  for  some  time  been  affected  by 
J  the  kinematograph.  He  described  Gina's 

0  future,  revealed  by  the  magic  crystal, 
'  as  in  each  event  appalling.  "A  pennU 
m  less,  faded  school  'marm'  (the  play,  by 

1  J  the  way,  is  American)  is  bad  enough.  A 
M  divorcee,'  the  victim  of  a  brutal  and 

j  unscrupulous  husband,  is  a  shade  worse. 
J  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  alcoholized, 
M  dissolute  termagant  of  the  operatic 
V  stage.  These  visions  of  the  future  'put' 
m  the  lady  (in  her  own  idiom)  'wise. 


than  the  play  thai  follows.  Mr.  .shaw. 
In  the  preface,  deals  savagely  with  tin- 
medical  profession,  storms  against  the 
craze  for  operations,  bacteriology,  lm-( 
munizption,  the  perils  of  inoculation, 
vivisection,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  ending 
with  14  conclusions. 

7—  "Treat  the  private  operator  exactly 
as  you  would  treat  a  private  execu- 
tioner." 

8—  '  Treat  persons  who  profess  to  be 

able  to  cure  disease  as  you  treat  fortune 

tellers." 

10— "Make  it  compulsory  for  a  doctor 
using  a  brass  plate  to  have  inscribed  on 
It,  in  addition  to  the  letters  indicating 
his  qualifications,  the  words,  'Remember 
that  I  too  am  mortal'." 

12—  i'Do  not  try  to  live  forever.  You 
will  not  succeed." 

13—  "Use  j»ur  health,  even  to  the  point 
6f  wearing  It  out.  That  is  what  it  is  for. 
Spend  ail  you  have  before  you  die;  and 
do  not  outlive  yourself." 

In  the  comedy  several  doctors,  high 
In  their  profession,  specialists,  discov- 
erers of  organs,  diseases,  and  cures  are 
deftly  portrayed.  There  is  also  the  un- 
fortunate and  poor  Dr.  Blenkinsop, 
whose  life  Is  saved  at  the  expense  of 
another  patient,  a  sufferer  from  tuber- 
culosis, the  graceless,  shameless,  fascin- 
ating Dubedat,  for  whom  his  wife  -has 
an  Incredible  affection.  The  "dilemma" 
is,  which  of  the  two  should  be  cured. 
The  "Doctor's  Dilemma"  was  written 
before  Mr.  Shaw  found  out  that  a  plot 
was  unnecessary.  In  this  play  there  is  a 
well-sustained  plot,  not  merely  spark- 
ling conversation.   Mr.  Jewett  is  to  be 

thanked  for  bringing  out  the  play  at  tho 

Copley. 


"The  Kiss  Burglar,"  a  musical  com- 
edy in  two  acts;  book  and  lyrics  by 
Glen  MacDonough,  music  by  Raymond 
Hubbell,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  at  Cohan's  Theatre, 
May  9,  1918,  with  Miss  Fay  Balnter  in 
the  part  of  Aline,  grand  duchess  of  Orly. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  was 
Miss  Bainter's  first  appearr.nce  in  musi- 
cal comedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
sang  and  danced  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New 
York,  In  a -musical  piece,  "The  Rose  of 
Panama,"  derived  from  the  German  or 

(Austrian  "Kreolenblut,"  on  Jan.  22,1912. 
^|  Before  it  arrived  in  New  York  it  was 

J  known  as  "Jacinto." 

a    The  part  of  the  burglar  was  taken  in 

I  New  York  by  Armand  Kalisz.  Denman 
j  Maley  took  the  part  of  Oswald  Gayly, 

II  the  "would-be  boudoir  explorer."  It  has 
I  been  said  that  the  idea  of  the  piece  was 

Glen  Mae  Donough's.    It  is  also  said 
that  the  piece  was  originally  Viennese, 
and  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Kalisz,  who 
"eventually    disposed    of    it    to  Jacici 
Welch  with  the  understanding  that  he  | 
was  to  be  retained  for  the  leading  male , 
role."   It  is  also  said  that  Miss  Bainter  v 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of'r 
"The  Manllepiece  Tragedy,"  a  musical 
interpretation  of  a  fairy  tare  by  Hans, 
Christian  Andersen. 
Miss  Marie  Carroll  and  Denman  Maley 


will  be  in  the  company  that  performs 
Miss  Alma  Tell  will  take  the  part  of  |"The  Kiss  Burglar"  tomorrow  night  at 
Gina  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow.     Wtne  Shubert  Theatre. 

When  "The   Doctor's  Dilemma"   was  iV:l„(  n  Di      nr    u  ir 

produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London,  A>!lat  0ne  Play  Would  You  See 
on  Nov.  20,  1906.  it  was  announced  as  a  /Before  Death  or  Lonely  Island1  Life? 
'•tragedy  in  four  acts  and  epilogue."  The  I   Miss  Baird  Leonard 
cast  was  a  strong  one. 


Sir  Patrick  Cullen  William  Enrren.  Jr. 

Sir  Itu.pli  B'oomMeld  Bonuington  Erie  Lewis 

Sir  Dileuso  Kidgeon  Ben  Webster 

Cutler  Walpole  James  Heard 

Leo  .sclmtzmacber  Michael  Shevbrookc 

Dr.  Blenkinsop  Edmund  Gurnev 

Louis  Dirbedat  Gr.niville  Buker 

ltedpemiy/:  Norman  Page 

The  Newspaper  Man  Trevor  Lowe 

Mr.  llanby  Lewis  Caw« 

A  Waiter 


wrote  entertain- 
ingly, as  always,  in  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph : 

"A  feV  Sundays  ago  Mr.  Heywood 

Broun,  writing  in  the  Tribune,  answered 

tho  question  of  which  play  he  would 

choose  to  see  over  again  if  he  were> 

given  one  evening  at  the  theatre  before 

dying  or  going  to  a  desert  island  or 

something  of  the  sort.   I  have  forgotten 

"  VMrrcywIi^'m<"ltl  3ust  what  Mr.  Broun's  first  choice  was,' 
Lilian  McCarthy 


^^.DT^::::::-::::\:"Tan^G^  but  1  remember  that  he  gave  honorable 

Minnie  Tinwell  Mary  Hamilton'  second  and  third  mention  to  Mr.  O.  P.  ^ 

Miss  Hamilton  is  now  in  Boston,  a)  Hegg'e  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion'  and' 
member  of  the   Copley   Theatre  com-  10   -Ir-    Charles   Chaplin   in  'Shoulder 

Arms.* 

"The  speculation  is  an  entertaining 
one  for  almost  anybody.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  just  what  dramatic  experience 
we  would  like  to  repeat  if  only  one 
were  left  to  us.  My  happiest  evening  at 
tlie  theatre  was  spent  during  the  revival 
of    'When    Johnnie    Comes  Marching 

Home'  but  I  am  sure  it  could  never  be 
duplicated,  as  the  management  was  1111- 


pany.    Her  impersonation  of  the  can 

tankerous  old  aristocrat  in  "The  Bear- 
Leaders"  during  the  last  fortnight  ex- 
cited admiration.  Mr.  Gurney  is  now  at 
the  Hoihs  Street  Theatre  in  "The  Bet- 
ter 'Ole." 

Mr.  Shaw's  play  was  revived  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  on  Dec. 
T,  1913,  and,  according  to  the  London 
Times,  it  was  welcomed  with  "enor- 
mous enthusiasnrJT'  Messrs.  Webster, 
Sberbrooke  and  Mmes.  McCarthy  and 
Greet  were  s'eeh  again  in  their  respec- 
tive parts. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker  produced  the 
play  in  New  York  at  Wallack's  on 
March  20,  1916.   The  cast  was  as  fol- 


Ian  Maclaren 

Patrick  Cullen  Lionel  Brabant 

r  Ralph  Bloomfleld-Bomiington.  ..O,  P.  Hegjjie 


M 


Cutler  Walpole. . 

in-.  Itle.  kiusop  

I)r.  Selmtzmaclicr  

Lints  Dubedat  

Ilcdpenny  , 

Tlie  Ne.vspaper  Man. 

Mr.  llanby  

A  waiter  

Jennifer  


. . .  .Arnold  Lucy 

 Bd„'ar  Kent 

. ...  .Wright  Kramer 
. .  .Nicholas  Hannen 
....  Reynolds  Ev:ins 

 Erwst  Cossart 

 Walter  Geer 

,  George  Cflrr 

. .  .Lillah  McCat-thy 
.Kate  Carlyon 
.  .Eva  Leonard-Boyne 


play 
girl 


New    York ; 


null  Oc-..n  came  from  the  same  came  fremm 
Although  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma" 
has  not  been  played  here,  it  is  familiar 
to  many  as  a  printed  play  with  Sir. 
Shaw's  "Preface  on  Doctors,"'  in  which 
he  scolds  and  rages  amusingly  for  ST 
pages.  He  dropped  the  word  "tragedy," 
as  a  characterization  of  the  play,  which 
in  its  printed  form  consists  of  five  acts. 
The  preface  in  .this  instance  is  110  mote 


consciously  responsible  for  my  pleasure. 
•The  Walk-Offs.'  the  Hattons'  latest  re- 
flection of  society  as  they  see  and  know 
it,  gave  me  the  same  kind  of  ceiicious 
pmusement  for  identical  reasons.  If  1 
could  live  those  two  productions  again  in 
tho  same  spirit,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  me  to  answer  this  momentous 
question. 

"But  I  can't.   Therefore,  after  a  short 
constitutional   through    the   courts  of 
memory,  I  think  that  if  I  were  allowed 
to  drop  in  at  a  matinee  on  my  way  to 
the  guillotine  I  should  choose  to  sen 
Mrs.  Flske  once  more  in  'Vanity  Fair.' 
I  am  sure  that  'Vanity  Pair'  tor  was 
the  dramatization  of  Thackeray's  great 
novel    presented    as    'Becky  Sharpe'?) 
was  not  a  great  play.    It  may  not  even 
have  been  a  good  play.    But  Becky's! 
appearance  in  the  third  act  at  the  top 
of  the  ballroom  staircase  on  the  night  I 
before  Waterloo  gave  me  the  thrill  that! 
comes  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  will  there- 1 
fore  be  more  unforgettable  for  111c  than 
Mary  Garden's  Melisande. 

"My  second  choice  would  be  Sir^Her-; 
bert  Tree's  marvellous  production  ofi 
'King  Henry  VIII.."  even  though  il 
couldn't  hear  bis  saving  the  famous/ 
soliloquy  oorrec'lv.     ifv   I    h~d  been 
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brought  up  on  an  incorrect  context.  His 
having  done  so  di*turl>ed  nic  almost  as 
much  as  hearing  « 'aruso  sing  srriotfthly 

IhrotTgh  Rudolfo's  narrative,  when  my 
1:1  apliopborie  record  of  the  same  nan 
been  cracked  in  a  certain  passage  al- 
most since  the  day  il  wa*  purchased. 
Speaking  of  'Kins  Henry  VIII..'  I  shall 
never  bo  able  to  understand  why  Mi.-s 
Willetto  Kershaw,  whose  performance 
ns  Anne  Boleyn  was  u  triumph,  could 
be  so  upset  over  not  being  permitted  to 
play  the  heroine  of  'The  Crowded  Hour' 
on  Broadway.  It  would  have  been  a 
reduclio  ad  absurdum  which  I  couldn'i 
have  borne." 

Mr.  Ryan  Gossips  About  a  Dancer 

and  Some  Actors 

To  the  Kditor  of  the  Herald: 

In  Ellsler's  Cleveland  company  in  1868, 
or  thereabouts,  was  James  Dickson  W>- 
inan,  more  familiarly  known  as  "Dick" 
Wyman,'-at  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  when  its  rooms  were  on 
the  easterly   corner  of  Bromlield  and 
Province  streets.    He  was  one  of  the 
prize  declaimers   of   the   English  hlgr 
school  when  it  was  on  Bedford  street. 
He   was   determined,  to   go   upon  the 
stage    although   his   father,   Oliver  C 
Wyman,    who    made    the  unfortunaU 
'  venture  of  trying  to  re-establish  the  ole 
Boston  or  Federal  Street  Theatre  aftei 
it  had  been  used  for  some  time  as  a 
lecture  hall  called  the  Odeon,  opposec 
It  strenuously.   As  an  old  school  friend 
I    corresponded    with    young  Wyman 
while  he  was  in  Cleveland,  and  in  his 
letters  of  that  time  I  find  no  mention  of 
I  Effie  Ellsler.     She  was,  probably,  too 
small  to  be  noticed  then,  even  as  an 
"infant  phenomenon."    This  was  Vi  y- 
man's  second  year  on  the  stage,  where 
I  he  was  known  as  James  Dickson.  He 
I  had  made  his  debut  on  the  professional  ' 
I  stage    the    previous    year    in  Mobile, 
which  seemed  to  be  very  hospitable  in 
I  those  days  to  dramatic  novices. 

Poor  fellow,  he  never  made  the  suc- 
j  cess  before  the  footlights  that  ho  de- 
j  sired,  although  on  his  mother's  side  he 
came  of  a  theatrical  family,  the  Powells, 
who  were  identified  with  theatricals  in 
I  Boston  when  the  sturdy  Puritan  preju- 
|  dice  against  the  mimic  scene  was  still 
'   active.    Edwin  Adams,  who  started  at 
8  the  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Association, 
I  made  a  far  more  successful  wearer  of 
the  sock  and  buskin,  and  so  did  William 
'  E.  Sheridan,  who  was  a  clerk  for  the 
old-time  State  street  stationer,  Benjamin 
F.  Loring.    Dickson  never  acted  much 
in  Boston.   He  was  "Lon"  Morris's  lead- 
ing man  when   that  ambitious  Eth- 
iopian minstrel   opened  the  Continental 
iTheatre.   which  he   reconstructed  from 
the  old  Apollo  beer  parden,  and  T  saw 
Dickson  play  Alfred  Evelyn  in  "Money!" 
there,  in  a  creditable  way— only  this  and 
nothing  more. 

1  As  was  indicated  in  the  Herald  not 
long  ago.  Fanny  E'ssler,  tu«  famous 
dancer,  who  was  at  the  old  Trcmont 
Theatre  at  the- site  of  tho  present  and 
other  Trcmont  Temples,  was  not  c\<n 
remotely  connected  with  the  heroins  of 
"Hazel  Kirke."  Fanny  set  the  town 
wild  in  tho  forties  of  the  lasl  century. 
She  performed  at  a.  benefit  to  aid  in  the 

'completion  of  Bunker  Hill  monument, 
and  some  satirical  objector  to  the  taking 

I  of  the  money  thus  obtained  s«id  the 
generous  Austrian  put  the  eap-stone  o" 
the  monument  with  her  toe.  I  have  a 
dim  remembrance  of  being  taken  as  a 
somewhat  over-petted  boy  of  four  to  see 
her  at  a  farewell  performance,  but  all 
I  can  recall  of  it  is  that  she  came  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  kissed  her  hands 
and  said  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu!  This  I 
remember  because  I  imitated  her  the 
next  day,  much  to  the  delight  of  ad- 
miring eiders. 

Another  in  memory  of  Fanny  is  the 
remark  of  a  Baptist  deacon.  I  met  him 
at  Hull  some  30  years  ago.  He  said:  "I 
never  was  in  a  theatre  but  once  and  I 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  go  there 
to  see  Fanny  Ellsler.  When  I  saw  her 
come  down  the  stage  in  her  voluminous 
skirts  I  thought  I  bad  never  seen  i 
more  beautiful  creature  in  my  life. 

Observe  the  vulgar  pen-wiper  skirt,  for 
Ihe  ballet  had  not  then  come  in,  and 
Fanny,  like  Byron's  wild  Albanian,  was 
kittled  to  the  knee,  or  perhaps  a  little 
lower.  I  think  she  introduced  the  ca- 
chucha  and  cracovienne  here,  and  a 
couplet  haunts  my  memory  which  said: 

"Fanny  Ellsler.  Craeovienae. 

Throws  her  Icks  at'out  the  stage." 
If  there  was  any  more,  to  jt  the 
cranial  discard  long  ago  received  it. 
Fanny  Jones,  who  danced  at  the  Trc- 
mont Theatre,,  took  up  some  of  the 
Elssler  dances  after  the  great  danaeuse 
had  left  this  city,  and  as  a  young  one 
was  received  with  favor.  She  left  tho 
stage  early  and  married  "Deacon"  Olm- 
stead,  the  elhrk  of  the  cashier  of  the 
old  Tremont  House,  which  was  long  the 
leading  hotel  of  Boston  and  w&s  the 
model  of  the  old  Astor  House  in  New 
Vork.  Charles  Dickens  was  entertained 
there  during  his  first  visit  to  Boston  in 
1S42,  before  he  jvrote  the  "American 
Notes"  which  put  him  in  the  black 
books  in  the  United  States  for  so  many 
years.  Nevertheless  he  told  the  truth 
after  his  usual  exaggerated  fashion, 
and  with  all  his  faults  we  took  the. 
genius  back  into  our  hearts  when  he 
came  to  us  again  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later-  to  read  from  his  own  works 
in  public. 

We  have  had  many  great  dancers  here 
since  Elssler  and  some  account  Mor- 


'he  may  ride  rh*  her  carru  _ 
U  not  take  the  horsek  therefrom 
w  her  to  her  destination.  "Cause 
■  She'll   probably   sit   behind  a 
JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

hester. 


otes 


About  the  Theatre, 
Actors,  Music  and  Musicians 

Cosmo  Hamilton's  new  play.  "Scan- 
del.",  was  produced  at  the  Strand  The- 
atre, London,  on  Dec.  7.  The  Times 
published  an  entertaining  review, 
headed  "The  Stage  Bedroom."  It  de- 
serves quotation  in  full: 

"We  confidently  await  the  day  when 
our  stage  shall  invite  us  all  to  the  little 
sequestered  retreat  at  the.  end  of  the 
corridor  which  Daudet  indicates,  with- 
out naming,  in  one  of  his  novels.  'Ou 

ctaient  -Hs^^^^i^^^Su^^^^s^n^aiinfftr^ 
voiis  1<*  dire.'  lie  sure  some  theatric.''. 
Saint-Simon  will  by  and  by  not  only  teli 
us,  but  show  u?.  For  wc  have  been 
(liken  over  the  rest  of  the  house. 
:md  particularly  compelled  to  linger.  a< 
the  most  unseemly  hour",  in  the  hoat. 
bedroom^ 

"The    general    rule    about  bcdhooni 
scenes  In  very  simple.     The  last  con- 
jugal priwreles  may  become  publicities 
if    seasoned    with    sufficient    farcical  I 
horseplay.    Exceptionally,    we   are  re- 
galed    with    n    modern    variant   of  lh» 
[•.lory  of  Tarquin  and  I,i;nw.    The  pair 
a,e  husband  and  wife,  but  the  woman 
is  not  a  consenting;  paity,  and  we  nro 
asked  to  connive  nt  a  legalized  rape. 
Typical  example.  Mr.  Maugham's  "band 
or  Promise.'    In  ■Scandal"  t  he  pair  are 
only  supposed  to  be  husband  and  wife, 
the  lady — more  or  less  for  a  lark  and, 
incidentally,  to  get  herself  out  of  a  fam- 
ily scrape-  having  pretended  a  relation- 
ship which  the  gentleman,  ready  as  a 
gentleman  to  rescue  a  lady  in  distress, 
pretends  to  acknowledge.   All  the  same, 
be  drags  her  into  the  inevitable  bed- 
loom,  and  once  more  we  are  threatened 
with   Tarquin   and  J,ucrece.  Tarquin 
proposes  to  punish  the  girl  for  the  re- 
markably embarrassing  trick  she  has 
played  on  him.  and  sternly  orders  her 
to  bed.    When  ha  lias  ultimately  bullied 
her  into  her  nightgown— which,  it  is  a 
reltcf  to  find,  clothes  her  much  mora 
cft'ectualK   than   her  dinner  gown— ho 
.  xpjalns  as  a  supreme  humiliation,  that 
he    wouldn't  touch  so  unattractive  a 
woman  with  the  cud  of  a  barge-pole, 
and  lakes  himself  off.    Perhaps  the  old 
fogeys  in   the  audience,   the  battered 
remnants  ot  an  effete  Victorian  age. 
may  have  felt  an  impulse  to  withdraw, 
long  before  Tarquin   did.   with  hasty 
apologies,    but   the   younger  members 
seemed  to  take  it  all  quite  coolly.  No 
doubt  lb.  v  know  better  than  their  cl- 
Oei-i  that 'these  violent  bedroom  scenes 
are  only  the  new  stage  courtship  a  la 
mode.    Anyhow,  our  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
creee  do  promptly  fall  in  love  and  be- 
come the  lawful  spouses  they  had  only 
passed  for.  _  , 

"Mr  Bourchler  is  the  Tarquin.  and 
wiselv  contrives  to  mitigate  bis  ferocious 
bedroom  behavior  by  a  bluff,  hearty 
good  humor  in  general  company.  Bur. 
■»  LaercCe  Miss  Kyrle  Bellew,  neglects 
ill"  mitigation.  Surely  the  author  must 
hav<  meant  lier  for  a  composite  char- 
acter a  blend  of  the  innocent  and  the 
wayward,  lovable  as  well  as  icritating. 
whereas  the  actress  is  all  of  a  piece,  all 
i  erverse-ln  fact,  a  thoroughly  txasper- 
-iting  vixen  without  a  redeeming  feat- 
ure We  suggest  that  this  uncompro- 
I  mJs'lng  attitude  upsets  the  balance  of 
the  play,  if  a  play  like  'Scandal'  can  be 
said  to  have  a  balance.  Miss  Gladys 
rolliott  Is  extremely  droll  as  a  dragon 
of  proprietv,  and  so  Is  Miss  Clare  Greet 
in  her  familiar  part  o£  the  unsophisti- 
cated female." 


life  thin  a  play  properly  speaking,  and 

oae  had  an   odd  impression  l" 
eminent  Fi*nch  actor  had  pieced  t  - 
gX,  stray  memories  of   ncldcn ts  and 
nerso  is  he  had  met  in  his  ow  n  me  s 
a 'or  v     Aft  f  r  a  short  run  the  play  J** 
Withdrawn  Com  the  Porte  Saint  MaWto. 
and  replaced  by  a  revival  of  HOT 
Semstein  s  "Samson,'  which 
the  greatest  part  in  M.  Gut  try  a  ' 
tory.  He  is  surrounded  by  a.  "''"f"1 
SK  including  Henry  Kousscl l  and  Vic- 
tor Boucher  in  the  roles  created  by  Uiem 
10  years  ago.  and  Miles.  Dorsiat,  Vera 
Serglne  and  Marcelle  Lander. 

"The  Varletes  opened  its  season  with 
■La  D^me  de* Monte  Carlo.'  a  rather  con- 
futed musical  comedy,  in  which  one  haa 
d  fflcultv  in  following  the  thread  of  ln- 
plots  and  counter-plots,  set 
that  suggests  an  undigested 


beautiful  Hindu  maiden  who  marries  an 
English  nobleman,  having  been  saved  by 
an  Italian  vendor  of  statuettes  from  a 
villainous  detective  of  the  name  of  Po- 
lofhef  It  Is  all  very  patriotic,  as  you 
see  The  gayety  of  Mile.  Dieterle  and 
?h.  fund  of  personal  fantasy  which 
always  characterises  any  work  of  Harry 
Baur  did  much  to  save  the  piece 

At  the  International  Conservatoire  ol! 
Music  I  seem  to  see  a  noteworthy  lmj 
provement  in  our  system  of  school  cur  J 
riculum.  For  I  am  told  that  Mr.  E.  J 
Dent,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam. 
bridge   and  the  authority  ou  the"  Star- 


the  smoking-room  order  attributed  to 
Abraham   Lincoln  are  to  be  found  in 

volumes  of  "Ana"  in  French  a  century 
or  more  before  he  was  born.  Perhaps 
Noah  told  them  to  his  sons  In  the  Ark. 
or  Benjamin  Franklin  sprang  some  of 
them  at  court  when  he  was  charming 
French  philosophers  and  noble  dames 
alike.  As  our  correspondent  "F.  E.  C. 
well  remarks:  "This  sort  of  attribution 
operates  something  like  the  old  game 
of  'passing  ball';  if  one  makes  a  bad 
throw  Into  the  past  and  falls  short  of 
the  intended  mark,  any  Intervening  play- 
er may  catch  the  ball.  Capital  game, 
too,  for  we  all  have  a  chance  at  the 
bubble  reputation." 


"Ricochet"  and  "H" 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Please    allow    me   to  explain 
i  "Amateur"  that  in  a  true  "ricochet- 


to 


10  mUS!?„M"\m%Uo?erluLn  TheE  is  I  R  word  the  first  and  last  portions  should 
course  of  old-time  operetta   „,„,„„«  ,.,,,.„,„     ..p»n  Mell"  is  a  oer- 


The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec.  19 
mnounced  that  Albert  de  Courvll.e.  ar- 
-iving  from  New  York,  would  introduce 
n  London  a  "real  'jazz'  "  interlude  and 
he  "Shimmy"  dance.  He  said  he  saw 
10  play  in  New  York  that  took  his  fancy 
30  that  he  rushed  to  purchase  it  for  pro- 
iuction  in  England. 

Doiis  Keane  has  acquired  the  SnHrlish 
rights  of  "Tiger,  Tiger."  Will  she  play 
It  In  the  present  censored  version? 

The  nativity  scenes  from  the  Covewtry 
Miracle  play  were  performed  in  London 
Dec".  IS.  King  Herod  was  represented  as 
a  low  comedy  character  with  a  red  nose. 
"A  noticeable  feature  of  the  perfo»m- 
ance  as  a  whole  was  the  possession  by 
the  Roval  Victoria  Hall  ot  at  least  hair 
1  jmm  men  who  can  speak  English 


lattis,  as  <vell  as  the  author  of  the  best 
book  in  our  language  on  Mozart  and 
his  operas,  will  take  classes  once  a 
week  each  for  senior  and  junior  stu- 
dents "for  the  critical  and  general  dis- 
cussion of  musical  subjects."  Students 
may  bring  pieces  of  music  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  introduce  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion. To  my  thinking,  this  Is  a  very 
valuable  Idea.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  actor,  who 
doubtless  has  long  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent, was  in  the  habit  of  airing  his 
opinions  on  matters  in  general  in  a| 
j  very    irritatingly    loud    voice,  Which 
!  roused  the  iro  of  the  older  members  of] 
the  club  and  one  member  In  particular. 
He  on  a  certain  occasion  being  awak- 
ened from  a  comfortable  nap  shouted 
out,  "I  wi6h  someone  would  make  that 
jackass  shut  up."  The  actor  complained 
to  the  committee   that  he  had  been 
grossly  insulted,  and  suggested  that  the 
member  should  apologize  to  him.  How- 
ever, he  didn't  get  any  satisfaction,  and 
went  about  for  some  time  with  a  dis- 
l  ttoict  grievance.  One  day  he  approached 
Ltne  late  Charles  Brookfleld  (this  was  be- 
3  fore  he  Joined  the  censor's  office)  and 
P  poured  out  his  troubles  to  him.  "What 
do  vou  sav  he  called  you?"   "A  jack- 
lass."  "Well,"  said  Brookfleld.  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eye,  "if 

hurt,  why  consult  me?  You  si 
to  a  vet."— The  Stage. 

D'Ambrosio's  violin  concerto  played  in 
London— "Trumpets  blown  in  Warsaw, 
Berlin,  and  Chicago  have  proclaimed 
M.  Melzac  as  one  of  the  great  violin- 
ists"—was  described  as  a  "melodious, 
Italianate  Max  Bruch  sort  of  piece." 

"Friendly  Enemies"  will  be  produced 
in  London  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

"Love's  Labour's  Lost"  was  played 
at  the  "Old  Vic"  in  London  the  second 
week  in  December  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  theatre. 

"Drum-taps,"  by  Ernest  Bryson  (Cur- 
wen),  is  a  continuous  set  of  seven  part- 
songs  to  Walt  Whitmans'  words,  unac- 
companied except  for  occasional  side- 
drum  and' still  more  occasional  organ. 
The  composer  has  girded  himself  with 
the  armor  of  the  modern  harmonists, 
as  may  be  seen  especially  In  the  avoid- 
ance of  obvious  closes.  But  one  fancies 
that  with  the  five  smooth  stones  from 
the  brook  he  might  have  done  himself 
more  Justice,  for  he  evidently  is  sincere; 
he  feels  the  words  he  is  setting,  and 

gets  a  good  vocal  line.  London  Times, 

Dec  7. 

The  comedian  Huntley  Wright  has 
been  released  from  military  duty,  after 
serving  over  four  years  in  Egypt,  Italy 
and  France.   


always  rhyme.    "Pell  Mell"  is  a  per- 
'  feet  "ricochet.''  but  "Flim-FJam"  cer- 
'  tainly  Is  not.    His  list  therefore  of  31 
words  contains  but  eight  that  really 
;1  count. 

'  I  have  always  understood  that  "Ods- 
bodikins"  was  a  contraction  of  "God's 
bodkins!"  referring  to  the  bodkins,  or 
]  nails  used  at  the  crucifixion.  Just  as 
"Ods-splutter-hur-nails!"  means  liter 
jally,  "God's  blood  or  the  nails"  In  the 
same  connection,  and  "Zounds!"  stands 
I  for  "God's  wounds." 

I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  tell  you 
where  I  '"found"  the  use  of  "ricochet" 
for  such  words,  for  I  have  never  heard 
them  described  otherwise.  Perhaps  It's 
for  the  same  reaeson  that  Adam  and 
Eve  decided  to  call  the  camel, 
"camel."  because  it  "looked  like 
—  camel."  F-  N 

•ji  Cambridge. 

Two  or  three  correspondents— among 

■  them  "F.  N."  in  a  private  note— sug- 
j 8  seats  that  many  "ricochet"  words  begin 
..^witli  "II,"  because  in  moments  of  ex- 
flcltcment  we  begin  an  exclamation  with 

■  tne  aspirate  "H"  as  ",'Hurrah!"  "Ha!" 

■  "Ha.  Ha!"  "Hello!"  "Hear.  Hear!"  and 
A  even  the  German  "Hoch!"  "This  may 
I  explain,  writes  "P.  N.,"  why  in  the 
9  hurry  to  coin  a  new  word  to  express 

■  more  or  less  emotion,  we  naturally  drop 
into  aspiration;  but  it  is  a  far-fetched 
explanation  at  best."  Again  we  ask, 
why  "ricochet"?  No  definition  of  the 
word  in  English  or  French  hints  at  its 
use  with  this  significance.— Ed. 


People's  Choral.  Union  Hasj 
Splendid  Program  at 
Symphony  Hall 

Thfctpeace  celebration  by  the  Peo""|ff 
pie's  Choral  Union  of  Boston  lastlU 
evening  at  Symphony  Hall  attracted  a  ■ 
large  and  highly  appreciative  audience  ■ 
and  scored  an  additional  triumph  R 
for  the  organization,  which  is  now  in  | 
its  22d  year  of  service.  Of  the  nearly  L 
500  members  ot  the  union,  3£0  were  I 
on  the  stage,  and  the  performance  of  ■ 
the  choral  peace  program  that  intra- 1 
dnced  the  concert,  as  well  as  of  I 
Haydn's  oratorio.  "The  Creation,"  I 
I  that  followed,  included  several  dis-  J 
i  tinct  triumphs.  1 

The    initial    number,    "America,"  in  1 
which  the  audience  joined,  as  it  was  1 
invited  to  do  in  all  the  patriotic  num-  I 
bers,  was  varied  by  the  interpolation 
of  the  stanza  "God  Bless  Our  Men," 
which  has  been  sung  extensively  since  ]| 
the  beginning  of  the  war.    The  other 
numbers      wero      Gounod's  "Lovely 
Appear."  soprano  solo  from  "The  lie-  J 
demption":   "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- | 
public";   "God  Save  America."  a  song  i 
recentlv  produced,  the  young  composer  I 
of  which.  W.  F.  Harling.  was  unable 

to  be  present  as  it  had  been  hopedt 
that  he  would  be.  as  he  was  conducting! 
in  New  York;  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban-I 
uer,"  which  Frederick  W.  Wodell  always  I 
conducts  splendidly,  his  achievement! 
last  night  being  no  exception,  andl 
"Land  of  Our  Hearts."  which  Director! 
George  W.  (..'had wick  of  the  New  Eng-I 
land  Conservatory  of  Music  wrote  last! 
spring  for  '  the  Norfolk  Festival,  and  , 
the  playing  of  which  he  hea/d  last 
night. 

Soloists  Excellent 
The  oratorio  afforded  numerous  oppor-  | 
tunities  for  the  soloists,  who  were:  Mrs. 
Edith    Goudreault.    soprano;  Charles 
I  Hart,  tenor,  and  Frederick  Patton,  bass. 
R  All  were  given  evidences  of  warm  appre- 
'  elation  by  the  audience.    For  Messrs. 


"Z.  Colburn"  and  "Hilliard 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  Miss  Grace  Butterfield's  communi- 
■  catlon  to  the  Herald  on  "Bad  Spells  in 
Boston,"  she  speaks  of  the  ability  of 
public  school  pupils  to  perform  "mental 
stunts    rivaling    Z.    Colburn's  worst 


I  Hart  and  Patton  it  was  their  mi 
I  appearance  in  Boston.  Henry  A.  Sheuu 
I  was  organist  'and  Miss  Mildred  Vinton 
pianist.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert program.  Conductor  Wodell  was 
t,  presented  with  a  handsome  bouquet  of 
roses  by  the  union.  It  was  a  maRter 
of  regret  that  Henry  L.  Mason,  the 
president  of  the  organization,  was  un- 
able to  attend,  he  being  kept  at  home 
by  illness.  The  union  sent  a  gift  of 
flowers  to  his  house. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  union  greatly 
to  enlarge  its  membership,  and  anybody 
who  would  like  to  sing  in  the  oratorio 


loulc 


What  does  Miss  Butterfield  mean  by  "Z.. 

Colburn's  worst"?  Isn't  the  intended  ref- 1  "Messiah"  in  Symphony  Hall.  SUndav 
ereice  to  Warren  Colburn's  mental  ar-|  evening,  April  27.  is  invited  to  apply  ar- 
ithmetic in  popular  use  50  or  more  years    Jordan.  Hall.   New  England  Lonserva- 


9  ago.   It  is  possible,  however,  that  "Z. 

■  Colburn"  is  correct,  and  that  the  In- 
3  tended   reference   is   to  stunts  which 

■  Zerah  Colburn,  a  mental  prodigy  (born 
'1  in  Cabot,  Vt.,  on  Sept.  1,  1804;  died  in 

■  Norwich,  Vt.,  on  March  2,  1840).  was 
-  able  to  perform.  In  speaking  of  the  in- 
"  ability  of  public  school  pupils  to  spell 

well,  Miss  Butterfield  sighingly  ex- 
claims. "Oh,  Hilliard!"   To  what  Milliard 


tdry  building.  Sundays,  Jan.  19  and  26. 
at  2:30  P.  M.,  to  take  a  very  simple  sight- 
singins  test.  The  rehearsals  will  be  in 
Jordan    Hall    Sunday   afternoons!  at  4 

o'clock.  ' 

Edith  Goudreault.  who  gave  the  so- 
prano solo  in  "Lovely  Appear,"  last 
evening,  is  well  known  to  audiences  of 
many  other  cities  besides  Boston  as  a 
lyric  soprano  of  no  small  power.  She 


Jsome  spelling  book. 
Brookline. 


OLD  SCHOOL. 


President  Wilson,  speaking  in  Eng- 
'  land,  told  the  story  of  the  man  that  be- 
I  ing  slapped  on  the  back  by  someone, 
said  to  him:  '  I  don't  know  your  name 
I  and  I  don't  remember  your  face,  but 
I  your  manners  are  familiar."     A  cor 
respondent.  "T.  B.  D.,"  attributes  this 
remark  to  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  and  writes 
that  Mr.  Herford  met  his  victim  in  a 
room  of  a  club  in  this  city.   Mr.  Herford 


Gifts  to  President  Wilson 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Today's  Herald  has  a  Rome  dispatch 
of  Jan.  4  saying  that  on  that  day  "val- 
sV  uable  gifts  were  presented  by  the  King 
Hand  Queen  (of  Italy)  to  President  and 

■  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  members  of  the 

■  presidential  party."    If  President  Wil- 

■  son  accepted  those  gifts  from  the  King 
of  Italy,  did  he  not  violate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States?  See  last  par- 
agraph of  sec.  9  of  art.  1  of  the  consti- 

_  tutlon.  Perhaps,  however.  Congress  has 
I  given,  or  will  give,  its  consent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  acceptance  of  gifts  from 
the  Italian  King  and,  if  so,  his  accept 
anco  of  the  gifts  would  not  be  a  viola 
tion  of  the  constitution. 
Brookline.  OBSBRVATOR. 


brilliant.  Mr.  Hart's  voice  is  a  genuine 
tenor,  bright  and  ringing  in  quality.  Mr. 
Patton  has  a  bass  voice  of  fine  quality, 
mm  at  power  and  remarkable  range. 
Frederick  W.  Wodell  has  been  conductor 
for  the  union  since  190S. 


J 


t  7  '  7 


'EYES  OF  YOUTH' 


!«<>-...     v.    u.     |y.         JU.JT         0W«        j.  j  in*..^~        —  — 

has  said  and  printed  many  witty  things;     of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Herald  cheers 
some  of  them  have  still  a  wide  circula- 
tion; but  the  retort  quoted  by  President 


raris  correspondent  of  the  Stage  1  Wilson  was  attributed  to  W.  S.  Gilbert 
>h  Nov  22-  H  before  Mr.  Herford  began  to  crack  his 

excitement  caused  by  the  armis- ■  jokes  and  try  them  on  members  ol  the 
3  somewhat  abated  in  Paris.  Al-  M  club,  to  judge  of  their  future  success 
the  legitimate  theatres  suffered  M  with  a  publisher.  No  doubt  the  report 
the  early  part  of  last  week,  musloB'  1  was  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook,  bam- 

'uel  Rogers,  Sheridan.  Beau  Brummell 
and  others  before  Gilbert  won  a  repu-     Light,"  concludes. 

—  * —  nooiiiKslv  disagree-    .  And  ,i„,  ni.irn  those  angol  faces  smile 

w  o  ild-be  wuiib  I  l.avo  lo\c<l  long  since,  end  lost  awblle 
s    in   Mr.  H~  RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 


ills  were  crowded  from  pit  to  dome, 
id  in  such  houses  as  the  Casino,  where 
>ecial  artists  of  the  Opera  Comique 
ing  national  anthems,  indescrlbablo 
lenes.  that  were  truly  Latin  in  their 


L11C19      \J^V\J\  V     *—     —  - 

'tation  for  making  needlessly  disagree- 
j  able  remarks   to  bores  and  would-be 
jokers.  Possibly  the  retort 


JBf 


Newman  Improved 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  you  like  country  newspapers? 
|And  did  you  ever  read  aloud  some  of 
I  the  Items  for  the  benefit  of  a  select 
[circle.  Funny?  Well  ...  if  my  par- 
( tlcular  circle  does  not  just  be  flattering 
'with  their  outbursts. 

My  good   friend  Elmer   E.  Landers 


me  up  with  a  copy.  It  contains,  with 
other  catchy  features,  what  look  and 
read  like  original  contributions  of  verse. 
'The  Face  in  the  Fire,"  toy  a  doctor  of 
divinity  has  this  verse: 

And  »  mist  came  into  my  eyes, 
A  mUt  tbat  enfolded  a  smile. 
For  the  face  was  a  face  ouee  lored, 
I>ong  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
Cardinal    Newman's    "Lead,  Kindly 


Bos  tot 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform-  u 
ance  in  Boston  of  "Eyes  of  Youth."  al 
play  In  three  acts  by  Max  Mercin  and! 
Charles  Guernon.   Produced  at  Atlantic  I 
I  City,  Aug.  13,  1917.  by  A.  H.  Woods  with 
'j  Marjorie  Rambaud  as  Glna,  Produced 
te  London  at  the  St.  Jame s' s  ' Theatre 
early  in  September.  1918.  with  Gcrtiude 
Elliott  as  Gina. 

lAsa  Ashling  ^MoS 

I  Kenneth    Ashling  i'°2^?  Grayson 

Klta  Ash  Ing   Harry  Southard 

Louis  Anthony  t"1       Harold  Heaton 

Her  Judaon  „„    r  nnrill 

p10ro^,;w-:::::::::::w«^^ 
|^::ns::::::::::::::M^rw- 

|iSBn     ,  \ibert  Roccardl 

P»<»U"rd   A      Louis  Alter 

la*"z  I".'.'.: '.Charlotte  Oaynor 

rooks   Harry  Crosby 

make"!"-!  Francis  Morey 

iL-leton ..I^vard  t..  Walton 
cnographer  William  Tousey 

••  Morgan  ," "  "  "J",  ""^h  ^IwtM 

iDIek   Brownell.  detective.  .  .Joseph,  j^iayi 
Gina  had  three  lovers,  also  a^on 
impresario  Salvo  promises  her  i 
lllant  operatic  career.    Her  fathei 
[her  that  he  is  ruined  and  they  will  ha%e 
to  let  i he  servants  go;  that  it  is  hei  auiy 
to  wed  ri'  h  Robert  Goring.    <»ma  is  »> 


|  Ope 
I  Alfred 
I  Peri  l  v: 
I  Judge 
I  Court 
I  Clft'  ee 


bril- 
tells 


TT) 6  TTriliW   "TCI1  Iftule,  ilk    ur  lb i) 

II  '  i'  frnm   III"        I  oil  >v     Kelts    Tennyson   or  >Winuu»"«s. 

ai'id  Zd'Tnn?  western  acrenyjponip  -in..  ago  a  discussion  of  ^  word 
he  yogi  In  the  Play  is  a  HintfFl  "limerick"  appeared  In  this  oolu nj^ 
Is  kind  to  him.  and  In  return  Te    undoubtedly  contained  a  mass  of  nnsr.ei 
her  a  crystal  ball  in  which  she  can  '  laneous  misinformation. 


thrice  read  her  fortune.  Incidentally  he 
delivers  a  lecture  on  Hindu  beliefs  con- 
cernltr,-  actions  and  their  consequences, 
fate  mid  free,  will. 

Her  visions  are  acted  on  the  $tage. 
Duty  calls  hi  r  to  stay  at  home. 
She  is  a  school  teacher,  Und  not  versed 
Jh  the  modern  methods  of  instruction, 
therefore  the  school  committee  dis- 
charges her.  Her  lover  Jilts  her  for 
her  sister.  Her  brother  taunts  her.  She  J! 
is  a  capricious  opera  singer,  also  a 
Wanton,  having  been  seduced  by  the 
Impresario.  Brother  Kenneth,  finding 
out  Salvo's  reprehensible  conduct,  kills 
him.  She  marries  Goring,  who  frames 
a  divorce  suit  and  wins  it  In  a  re- 
markable court  scene.  Then  she  be- 
comes a  dope-fiend,  but  a  kind  detective 
tries  to  cheer  her  up  in  front  of  Rec- 
tor's and  honest  Peter,  the  suitor  who 
in  life  has  little  money,  takes  her  In 
his  arms  in  the  vision  and  promises  her 
a  happy  future.  After  her  crystal  gaz- 
ing1, she,  like  a  sensible  girl,  marries 
Peter,  who  will  make  a  fortune  in  South 
America  as  an  engineer. 

The  play  was  evidently  manufactured 
to  display  the  versatility  of  the  leading 
actress.  It  is  a  machine-made  play, 
and  the  machine  creaks.  The  scenes 
are  impnobable.  the  dialogue  is  com-  j 
monplace.  The  part  of  the  heroine 
might  be  called  that  of  a  "change  • 
artist."  The  other  characters  are  con- 
ventional and  crudely,  drawn.  The  play 
is  essentially  a  film  .play  for  a  woman 
to  appear  first  in  the  role  of  a  dutiful 
drudge,  then  as  a  shameless  "vam- 
pire," and.  at  last,  the  victim  oE  a 
rich  and  heartless  husband,  a  vietim 
that  finds  forgetfulness  .In  morphine. 
Add  the  happy  ending  that  the  audi- 
ence may  leave  in  cheerful  mood.  Add 
the  element  of  mystery  supplied  by  the 
Yogi  with  his  crystal  ball. 

Miss  Tell  as  the  perplexed  and  highly 
respectable   maiden    lapsed    into  farce 
comedy  in  hen  replies  to  her  suitors 
after  she  had  read  her  future  in  the 
crystal  ball.   Even  at  the  beginning  she 
read  her  lines  with  an  emphatic  gasp 
in  attacking  each  sentence.    She  played 
the  school  teacher  in  a  restful  manner, 
but  with  the  nagging  sister  and  the( 
sneak  of  her  former  lover,  she  mistook" 
ranting  for  dramatic  intensity.    As  the 
opera  singer  she  over-played  the  part  in 
every  way.   There  was  no  illusion,  there 
was  no  semblance  of  sincerity.    In  the 
_  absurd   court   scene  she  spoiled  what 
I       promised  to  be  a  plausible  performance 
Hfl|  by  tearing  passion  to  tatters.    Her  most 
:  I  effective  scene  was  the  one  on  a  dimly 
IMI  lighted  stage  when  she  was  lachrymose 
I  and  commenda'oly  quiet,    though  even 
I  here  her  reading  of  the  lines  left  much 
H^Hto  be  desired. 

I  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length 
H^Hof  the  supporting  company,  which  as  a 

■  whole  was  inadequate  even  for  the  play. 
Imi'.  Morris  bad  a  manly  outburst?  in  the 

■  singer's  dreesing-room,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
Mjeroni  as  the  Hindu  was  sufficiently 
Hjmysterious.  The  children  in  the  school- 
Hrootn  save  an  excellent  performance. 

I  The  audience  evidently  looked  upon 
Hthe  play  as  a  roaring  comedy.  There 
■(were  times  when  it  seemed  as  if  Miss 
■Tell  was  of  the  same  opinioru^^^^^tf 


tune."  Does  the  expression 

come  from  the  old 


To  "rag  a 


"to 
pieces 


tear   to  tattors, 


John  Mason 

One  of  the  fairest  estimates  of  John 
Mason  as  an  actor  Is  in  "Sixty  Years  of 
I  the  Theatre."  by  Mr.  J.  Rankin 'Tow.* 

•          j«n>Ng    critic   of  the 

His  best 


Ithe   judicious   i  =  crltic 


I 


F.  W.  of  Cambridge  writes :  "When,  if 
ever.Vone  of  the  readers  of  this  column 
supplies  the  missing  derivation  of  the 
term  'richochet'  as  applied  to  a  certain 
kind  of  word,  may  I  not  put  in  a  plain- 
tive inquiry  for  the  sources  of  'limerick,' 
'ragtime,*  and  'distemper,'  used  to  de- 
scrita§  certain  forms  of  poetry,  music 
and  painting?  As  compared  to  these 
three  problems  the  mysteries  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  Junius  Letters,'  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask,  and  'Who  Struck  Billy 
Patterson?'  are  as  easy  of  solution  as  a 
hen's  reason  for  crossing  the  road." 

"Distemper,"  defined  as  '  "a  method 
of  painting  in  which  the  colors  are 
mixed  with  some  glutinous  substance 
soluble  In  water  as  yolk  of  egg  mixed 
with  water,  etc.,  executed  usually  upon 
a  ground  of  chalk  or  plaster  mixed  with 
gum,"  is  derived  from  the  verb  "dis- 
temper," meaning  to  dilute,  to  mix  with 
something  so  as  to  weaken  or  Impair. 
This  verb  in  turn  comes  from  the  old 
French  "destrempe,"  soaked,  moist- 
ened, seasoned  or  laid  in  water,  soft- 
ened or  allayed  by  watering.  in 
Peacham's  "Complete  Gentleman"  (1632) 
it  is  said:  "He  wrought  in  distemper 
(as  we  call  it)  or  wet  with  size,  sixe, 
histories  of  satient  Job,  wherein  are 
many  excellent  figures." 

The  derivation  of  "llroertck"  is  dis- 
puted. The  New  English  Dictionary 
makes  this  statement:  "Said  to  be  from 
a  custom  at  convivial  parties,  according 
to  which  each  member  sang  an  ex- 
temporized 'nonsense  verse,'  which  was 
followed  by  a  chorus  containing  \  the 
words.  'Will  you  come  up  to  Limerick?'  " 
Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  this  is 
not  the  true  explanation.  The  first  quo- 
tation gleaned  in  English  literature  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  merry  men  is  dated 
1S9S.  We  heard  many  limericks  of  the 
'smoking  room"  variety  long  before 
that,  gome  cf  them  were  attributed  to 
that  amusing  Negro  minstrel  known  on 
the  stage  as  Harry  Bloodgood.  It  Is  a 
-insular  fact  that  we  can  repeat  40  or 
.0  of  the  Rabelaisian  limericks,  and,  in- 
deed, are  prepared  to  pass  a  rigid'  ex- 
amination  on    them,  ,  while  x  we  cannot 


New  York  Evening  Post: 
ork  has  been  done  in  the  20th  century, 
id  is  too  recent  therefore  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  by  pretty  general  con- 
sent he  is  the  most  capable  all-round 
actor  on  the  American  boards  today. 
Mr  Towse's  articles  in  the  Evening 
Post  (1913-16)  were  collected  in  1916. 
"It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  got  his  early 
training  in  one  of  the  last  great  stock 
companies,  that  of  the  Boston  Museum. 
There  he  absorbed  the  experience  that 
■was  to  qualify  him  for  every  department 
of  the  drama— tragedy,  artificial  and 
modern  social  comedy,  or  melodrama. 
His  individual  work,  even  in  inferior 
play*  is  always  notable  for  its  superior 
artistry.  Not  particularly  versatile  in 
the    \otean  sense,  having  a  strong  ana 

self-assertive    personality,    he    has  U 

plentiful  variety  of  method,  while  his 
executive  skill  is  manifested  alike  in 
boldness  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  de- 
tail   Ho  can  exhibit  robust  forcefulness 
or  intellectual  subtlety.  In  his  passionate 
outbursts  there  is  the  ring  of  true  sin- 
cerity, and  he  is  admirable  in  scenes 
of  dignified  gravity  or  pathos.    In  hu- 
mor he  is  not  exuberant,  but  his  ap- 
preciation of  it  is  keen,  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  it.  especially  in  the  vein  ot 
ironv.  facile,  sure,  and  effective.  With 
actual  genius,  perhaps,  he  has  not  been 
endowed.    It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  could  successfully  embody  the  great- 
est tragic  creations  of  poetic  fancy,  but 
he  possesses  the  clear  intelligence  and 
»he  finished   craftsmanship  which  are 
excellent  substitutes  for  inspiration  and 
often  much  more  trustworthy." 


ceit,  assumed  rih-tnliy  and  watering  rw.i 
tween  motives  with  exOeUenl  clarity- 1 
Mr.  Permain  as  Sir  Patrick  Culk-n  -lives  , 
a    lifelike    portrait    of    a  humorously 

grouchy  doctor  of  the  old  school  who  is  | 

;7."st.u,tlv  exposing  the  follies  of  to- 
day's practice.  Mr.  Joy  takes  a 
pleasure  in  finding  every  ailment  caused 
bv  blood  poisoning  and  in  cutting  out 
the  "sao"  that  makes  all  the  trouble 
Mrt  Matthews  as  Bonington  enjoys 
nothing  better  than  showing  how  ro 
ish  all  the  others  are  and  giving 
old  serum  for  any  old  malady, 
-ui-  lias  remarkable  success  in  givina 
JiTalr  cf  reality  to  the  extravagant  de- 
votion of  Mrs.  Dubedat  to  her  own  and 
[her  husband's  ideals. 

SHUBKRT  THEATRE— "The  Kiss 
Burglar."  a  musical  comedy,  book  ana 
lyrics  bv  Glen  MacDonougb.  score  by 
Raymond  Hubbell;  produced  at  Bain- 
more  April  23.  191S.  and  at  George  M.I 
Cohan's  Theatre,  New  York.  May  10. 
First  performance  in  Boston.  The  cast: 
Aiinp  .  .MaVie  Carroll 

jjr.  E.'  'iV.ait'ert'on-'p'ym   Oliver  Smitl. 

Mrs.  B  O.i.ttert.atym  %2?£ES8 
Rert  nuVlVler .'.■'.■.'.'.  V.'.Y.lieorge  Leon  Moore 

T„n  „,v  Dodii   H»rry  Cla,;kf' 

n„       ooTlV    Penman  Mgg 

Mr.  DuVivier,  an  American  attorney 
traveling  abroad,  stole  a  kiss 
mantic  night  in  Trieste  from 
little  duchess  in  whose  boudoir  be  sought  , 
honorable  asylum  while  evading  pursuit 
by  an  enraged  party  of  aristocratic  card 
cheats.     The    encounter    between  the 
American  and  the  duchess  was  brief,  but 
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j  COPLEY     THEATRE"-  The 
Jewett    Players    present    for  t 
klme  In  Boston  "The  Doctor's 
bna."   a  pla-y  in  five  acts  by 
Bernard  Shaw.  Cast: 

Emmy, .'. . .  .  :<;;^*r,.  .../..i  ,,..'.  ,;'.T.eila  Repton 

aeupeany  William  ^odmore 

Sir  Colcnso  Itid^eon  H.  Conway  Wingfleld 

Dr.  s-clmtzmneher  Leonard  Craske 

Mr  Patrick  Cullen  Fred  w.  permain 

it  Waluole  Nicholas  Joj 

Kalpli  Biooiaflold  Iionington  

L  «-      Oauieron  Mathews 

Dr.  Blenkinsop. . . .  Jjf .  I*  E.  E  Clivi 

Mrs.   liutmdat  .  .T  .  .a  .Jessamine  Xewcoinlx- 

Louis  Dubedat  T   Xoel  Les;ie 

Minnie  Tin-well  Marv  Hamilton 

The  Newspaper  Man  £1.  E.  Clive 

Die  Secretary  Owen  T.  Hewitt 

If  anyone  has  a  grudge  against  a  doc- 
tor or  is  impatient  with  any  form  of 
medical  theory  or  practice,  if  anyone 
is  impatient  about  over-emphasis  on  the 
germ  theory  or  surgical  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm in  cutting  out  appendices ;  if 
anyone  is  dissatisfied  with  physicians' 
fees,  or  their  fads  or  foibles,  and  would 
enjoy  seeing  these  eccentricities  of  the 
medical  profession  dissected,  exposed, 
railed  at  in  true.  Shavian  style,  held  up 
to  ridicule,  scorn  arid  playful  humor, 
with  plentiful  praise  for  what  is  hon- 
est and  noble  in  the  profession,  let  him 
go  to  a  performance  of  "The  Doctor's 
Dilemma." 

He  will  see  not  only  five  acts  of  "fun 
poked  at  doctors,  but  will  also  rejoice 
over  airy  shafts  flung  at  many  other 
sorts,  of  men,  including  Bernard  Shaw 
himself,  in  Shaw's  best  style.  He  will 
witness  also  the  unfolding  of  an  in- 
tensely interesting  6tory  well  done  by  the 
Henry  Jewett  Players,  for  without  ex- 
ception these  players  have  caught  the 
Shavian  spirit  of  the  play  and  launch 
the  author's  keen  thrusts  of  ridicule  at 
varied  hypocrisies  with  good  humor  and 
without  malice. 

The  "dilemma"  is  Sir  Colenso  Ridg- 
eon's,  an  eminent  physician,  who  has  a 
cure"  for  tuberculosis  by  inoculation. 
He  knows  when  to  give  it  to  save  a 
patient.  Another  may  kill  the  sufferer 
by  administering  it  under  wrong  condi- 
tions. A  beautif'il  young  wife  begs 
him  to  save  her  artist-husband,  Dubedat, 
whom  she  worships,  though  he  is  a 
scapegrace.  Sir  Colenso  promises 'to  do 
so,  but  -can  only  handle  ten  cases  and 
his  list  is  full.  One  of  the  ten  dies. 
A  fellow^physician,  Blenkinsop,  a  poor 
but  honest-  doctor,  also  has  tubercu- 
losis. Shall  Sir  Colenso  save  the  repro- 
bate and  let  the  noble  doctor  go?  He 
finally  decides  to  let  the  wicked  artist 
die,  because  he  loves  the  wife  and  will 
marry  her  after  death  takes  her  hus- 
band. He  turns  the  artist  over  to  Bon- 
ington, who  says  he  will  use  Sir  Co- 
lenso's  lymph  on  him.  He  gives  the 
serum  at  the  wrong  time  and  the  pa- 
tient dies.  The  honest  Dr.  Blenkinsop 
is  saved,  because  he  follows  Bonington's 
advice  and  eats  a  pound  of  green  gage 
plums  a  day. 

Mrs.  Dubedat  promises  her  dying  hus- 
band to  marry  again,  and  remain  beau- 
tiful and  happy  in  the  memory  of  their 
joy.  This  she  does,  but  the  fortunate 
man  is  not  Sir  Colenso,  whom  she  prop- 
erly spurns,  so  that  poor  specialist  gets 
nothing  out  of  his  attempt  to  solve  his 
dilemma  but*,  very  severe  lecture  from 


left  a  lasting  impression  on  both.  An- 
nually, in  the  spring,  he  moped  about  it 
in  his  bustling  law  office;  she,  when  vis- 
iting America  later,  had  occasion  to  re, 
call  it,  because  a  comic  burglar",  one  Os- 
walde  Gayly.  who  happened  to  be  tne 
young  American's  peculating  book-Keep- 
er, likewise  accepted  a  kiss  from  the 
duchess  when  he  "lolled"  into  her  cham- 
ber at  night,  to  aid  his  friend,  a  profes- 
sional publicity  agent,  in  getting  a.  first- 
page  story  in  the  newspapers  for  his  up- 
start employers.  It  all  ends  happily,  ot 
course,  and  the  little  duchess  decides 
that  American  burglars,  as  a  class  are 
delightful,  and  that  the  young  attorney 
is  particularly  adept  and  satisfying.' 

"A  Kiss  Burglar."  as  a  specimen  oE 
up-to-date  musical  comedy,  lacks  many 
needful  qualities.  In  construction  it  is 
mechanical,  unpolished.  In  character- 
ization, aside  from  the  dainty  duchess, 
it  is  nil.  Mr.  MacDonough,  whose  abili- 
ties as  a  lyricist  and  maker  of  musical 
comedy  books  were  of  certain  pecuniary 
value  to  producing  managers  several 
years  ago.  seems  to  have  been  out- 
stripped by  the  new  generation,  and  the 
inevitable  comparison  between  his  work 
and  that  of  Messrs.  Wodehouse  and 
Bolton  unfortunately  is  not  in  his  favor. 
Mr  Hubbell,  likewise,  seems  to  have 
given  his  best  melodies  to  successes  of 
former  seasons,  and  aside  from  one 
song.  "Since  1  Met  Wonderful  You  and 
a  svmposium  of  Sousa.  Herbert,  Cohan 
and  Berlin,  as  each  might  have  written 
a  tune  called  "The  Rose,  '■  his  score 
leaves  very  mild  imprint. 

It  is  given  to  Miss  Carroll,  vocally  in- 
effective but  rich  in  personal  charm,  to 
save  the  performance.  Her  opening 
-cene,  when  in  her  chamber,  she  visu- 
alizes in  dance  the  tragedy  of  the 
haughtv  little  mannikin  who  encouraged 
and  then  repulsed  the  love  of  a  peasant 
mannikin,  was  artistically  perfect  Her 
following  encounter  with  Mr.  Maley  as 
the  bungling  burglar  had  equal  charm.  , 
\side  from  thos  too  brief  episode,  she 
had  no  opportunity,  unless  it  came 
when  she  gave  a  jazz  dance  to  a  back- 
ground  of  another  of  those  ^mazmS , 
groups  of  chorus  ladies  which  the  com- 
munity has  viewed  more  or  less  criti- 

Ur  Maley"  and  Mr.  Clarke,  with  bits  of 
vaudeville,  filled  many  moments  by 
clever  and  varied  efforts  at  comicality. 
Mr  Moore,  of  striking  resemblance  to 
irthur  Bvron  playing  his  heaviest  role, 
sang  resonantly.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  con- 
ventional Piccadilly  chap,  married  to  a 
«langy  American  girl,  played  energetic- } 
ally  by  Miss  Mink.  In  the  second  act, 
fa  d  in  an  inn  in  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
he  pretence  of  four  husky  chorus  men 
brought  unfulfilled  hopes.  A  demon- 
stration of  close  harmony  by  the  good 
old-fashioned  male  quartet  seemed  to  be 
the  onlv  feature  lacking  to  make  the 
evening  otherwise  characteristic  of  the 
!i  specific  sort  of  entertainment  A  Kiss 
!  I'.niglar"  seems  to  be. 

\  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— First 
(performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Story 
(of  the  Rosary."  melodrama  in  five  acts 
by  Walter  Howard. 

Paul  Romain  k.  Dudley  Ayre* 

priilio  Romain...  "...Joseph  Sweeney 

t'nl.  Hilderbrnnd  Mark  Kent 

Maj.  Hellenbro  Arthur  Walton 

u.i«j.  i.i.ici.  David  Earnest 

bure  -C'apt  Kelgas  Fitzgerald  Norman 

papt.  Oessier  Hoe  Chase 

Capt.  Esterhazy  Miron  Hastings 

[rapt.  Lindorff  Desmoan  Winters 

ICapt.  Othmar  Harry  Stephens 

Lt.  Peterkin  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Lt.  Sarona  :  G.  F.  Sharp 

Lt.  Reinhardt  Harry  Blytlie 

Lt.  Wellenberg  Roy  T.  Lockwood 

Lt  Karsburg  Philip  Russell 

jTrumpeter  Swartz  Robert  Lawrence 

Trooper  Smutz  Frederick  Allen 

Karl  Larose  Charles  Stevens 

.Prince  -STabran  Charles  Patterson 

IWinkeistein  Edward  Leduc 

Father  Theodore  Sidney  Dudley 

V.  ilhelmini  Dorothy  Tierney 

The  Mother  Superior  Betty  Barrucoat 

Vcnetla  Sabran  Ann  MacDOnald 

"The  Story  of  the  Rosary"  was  pro- 
ter,  England.  Sept.  17, 


tan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  , 
7,  1914.  Originally  the  war  was 
tween  two  European  neighboring  states. 
When  the  play  was  revived  at  llie 
Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  in  July.  19J 
a  few  changes  were  made  to  meet  the 
supposed  exigencies  of  the  present  war. 
The  action  now  takes  place  in  a  gar- 
rison town  in  Belgium.  The  HHlstelna 
are  turned,  iri  London,  into  Ardennes, 
and  the  prefix  "von"  is  dropped  from 
the  style  of  Prince  Sabran  and  his 
daughter  Venetia. 

"The  Story  of  the  Rosary"  is  a  pla>  , 
of  the  tvpe  of  the  popular  Urury  Lane  I 
melodramas  that  are  by  no  means  out 
of  vogue  in  these  days,  and  it  provides 
a  rapid  successio-i  of  scenes  that  bring  | 
the  audience  directly  into  contact  with; 
the  atmosphere   of  war  and  Into  the 
midst  of  a  love  story  as  romantic  as  the 
far-famed  tale  of  Romeo  and  his  Juliet. 
The  happenings  of  "The  Story  of  the, 
Rosary"  occur  in  a  continental  country 
|  not  far  removed  from  the  lighting.  Thi 
recor.d  events  in  the  lives  of  Capt.  Paui 
Romain  and  the  Princess  Venetia,  and 
show  the  barracks  of  the  Red'  Dragoons, 
the  Church  of  the  Convent,  the  priest's 
garden,  the  colonel's  home.    Through  it 
all  runs  the  love  story  of  ('apt.  Paul 
and  the  Princess,  of  the  summons  to 
war,  of  her  despair,  and  of  the  solace 
brought   bv   the   church.     Best   of  all 
the  Captain  and  the  Princess  are  hap- 
pily reunited  and  their  troubles  a-e  at 
an  end.     The  stage  settings  have  bee-i 
especially  built  and  painted.    Each  de- 
tail   presents    a    picturesque    view  of 
I  rural,  martial  or  ecclesiastical  scenes. 
1  Miss     MacDonald     is  sympathetically 
emotional  as  the  heroine.  '  Mr.  Ayres 
i  acts  Capt.  Paul  with  a  sure  touch  of 
I  soldierly  assurance.    Miss  Betty  Barni- 
coat  was  applauded  for  her  singing  of 
"The  Rosary-"    The  others  in  the  com- 
pany fill  out  an  effective  cast. 

Next  week:  "A  Bachelor's  Honey- 
moon." a  lively  farce  by  John  Staple- 
to-i  which  is  revived  after  several  years. 


Mile.    Nitta-Jo  Portrays 
the  Paris  Apache 


Mile.  Nitta-Jo,  French  character  I 
singer,  is  the  chief  attraction  at  3.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded vigorously.  This  is  her  first 
appearance  in  America.  , 

Her  specialty  is  that  of  portraying  the 
woman  of  the  Parisian  underworld  in 
song  and  in  her  present  sketch  she  at- 
tempts a  reproduction  of  a  female 
Apache  who  has  thrown  aside  her  lower 
instincts' and  become  a  devoted  and  pa- 
triotic subject  of  her  country. 

The  actress  has  a  rich  contralto  voice 
and  a  fine  dramatic  sense.  Her  per-  i 
formance  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing seen  at  this  theatre  this  season.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  remarkable 
and  clean-cut  enunciation  of  the  singer, 
a  feature  in  which  she  puts  to  disad- 
vantage many  of  her  American  and 
English  sisters  of  the  stage. 

She  was  heard  in  three  songs  h 
French— "At  Moonlight,"  "Her  Las. 
Tango"  and  *'A  Soldier's  Dream."  Ir. 
English  she  sang  "Kisses,"  "I'm  Sorrv 
I  Made  You  Cry,"  "Over  There"  and 
"Jim."  At  the  conclusion  of  her  per- 
formance she  was  vigorously  applauded 
and  apologized  neatly  for  the  lack  of 
more  songs  in  her  present  repertory. 

The  big  laugh-getter  of  the  bill  is 
Henry  "Squidgulum"  Lewis,  in  "The 
Laugh  Shop."  To  his  credit  let  it  be 
said  that  he  at  least  brings  us  fresh 
material  on  each  visit.  His  allusions 
are  flippant  and  irrelevant,  but  they  are 
spontaneous  and  individualistic.  The 
audience  laughed  uproariously. 

Other  acts  were:  Mirano  brothers, 
acrobats;  La-Bernicia,  dancer;  Mrs. 
Gene  Hughes  and  company  in  a  sketch; 

\    Robins,  in  a  musical  act;  Whitfield. 

Ireland  and  Murdock.  ii 

dance:     Sue  Crei 


Beeman  and 
roller  skaters. 


»hton, 
Anderson, 


comedienne; 
sensational 


tr  i 


The  closing  of  a  dance  hall  on  Hunt- 
ington avenue  recalls  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  Negro,  the  pastor  of  a  meeting- 
house on  Barnwell  street,  Cleveland,  as 
reported  by  Artemus  Ward.  The 
preacher,  one  Jones,  inveighed  bitterly 
against  dancing:  "Whar  there's  danc- 
ing there's  fiddling— whar  there's  fid- 
dling there's  unrighteousness,  and  un- 
righteousness is  wickedness,  and  wick- 
edness is  sinT><r hat's  me— that's  Jones." 
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Dr.  Fletcher  _ 

Dr.  Horace  Fletcher  was  a  cheery  soul, 
a  pleasant  company,  who  never  bit  oft 
more  than  he  could  chew.  There  has 
been  little  talk  of  late  about  "Fletcher- 
Ism,"  but  no  doubt  Dr.  Fletcher  for  some 
years  by  his  writings  induced  many  men 
and  women  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
matter  of  diet  and  mastication.  Of 
course  there  were  some  that  went  to  an 
extreme  and  made  his  preachment  ridic- 
ulous, lie  himself  was  not  a  strict 
Fletchcrite.  We  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  at  meat  with  him,  and,  al- 
though it  is  not  courteous  to  watch  a 
neighbor  at  work  on  his  "meal  of  vic- 
|  tuals."  curiosity  overcame  us,  nor  were 
we  alone  in  observation.  It  was  a  pleas- 
I  lire  to  learn  by  the  sight  of  the  eyes  that 
Dr.  Fletcher  when  he  was  among  his 
iellow-men.  ate  heartily  and  drank  copi- 
ously of  everything  set  before  him,  nor 
was  any  course  delayed  by  reason  of  his 
excessive  mastication.  In  fact,  his 
chewing  at  time^STlegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Luigi  Cornaro,  uie  Venetian,  who  lived 
to  (be  104  years  old,  published  In  1558  a 
book  on  the  advantages  of  a  sober  life, 
which  was  translated,  into  Datin,  also 
into  French,  with  the  title  "Consells  pour 
vlvire  longtems."  Cornaro  practiced 
what  he  preached  and  was  physically 
and  mentally  as  lively  as  a  cricket  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  the  ancient  univer- 
sity town  of  Padua,  A  translation  of  his 
book  into  English  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Porphyry  Club.  The  print  Is  bold 
and  clear.  Would  that  the  Porphyrites 
would  heed  the  advice  of  this  venerable 
and  sound  thinker! 


T.  Lucy  in  Venice 

Apropos  of  Venice  and  today,  it  was 
on  Jan.  15,  163.1,  that  Mr.  James  Howell 
wrote  to  Mr.  T.  Lucy  in  Venice  a  letter 
concerning  discreet  behavior  In  that 
city,  a  letter  that  we  would  gladly  re- 
print as  a  whole.  This  is  a  censorious 
age,  yet  this  may  be  permitted:  "T.  T. 
drank  your  health  yesternight  and 
wlshd  you  could  send  him  a  handsome 
Venetian  courtesan  inclos'd  in  a  Letter, 
he  would  willingly  be  at  the  charge  of 
the  Postage,  which  he  thinks  would  not 
be  much  for  such  a  Iight^ommodlty." 

And  in  this  letter  we  read:  "My  Lady 
Miller  commends  her  kindly  unto  you, 
and  she  desires  you  to  send  her  a  com- 
i.jpleat  Cupboard  of  the  best  Crystal 
Glasses  Murano  can  afford,  by  the  next 
Shipping;  besides,  she  entreats  you  to 
send  her  a  Pot  of  Methrldate,  and  so 
much  of  Treacle." 


ISSbou  her  husband  by  "the  subtlelung 
■K  red  frog,"  and  adds  that  if  he 
Tas  taken  the  "Ponticum  medlcanem," 
e  will  be  ready  for  him  with  a  dag- 
Giflord  translated  the  lines: 
t  If  the  imsbund  prescient  of  Ills  fate, 
i»e  fortified  hja  breast  with  Mtthrldate. 
anonymous  translator  of  1777  pre- 
r  "the  antidote  of  mlthridatee." 
Drvden  was  content  with  "antidote." 

If  my  Lady  Miller  always  drank  out 
of  Venetian  glass,  after  she  received  it, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  Lucy, 
she  had  no  fear  of  a  poisonous  draught, 
for  the  glass  would  have  been  shattered 
In  her  lily  white  hand. 


service,  as  a  comedian  for  the  soldiers; 

&ut  she  realized  at  last  that  the  wife's 
love  was  of  a  higher  nature.  Her  per- 
formance was  subtle  In  certain  ways;  re- 
freshingly frank  in  other  ways.  She  ab- 
stained from  cheap  attempts  to  excite 
sympathy;  she  did  not  crave  It  In  the 
story.  Nor  in  the  third  act  did  she  for- 
get the  preparation  of  a  climax. 

Tho  company  is  one  of  unusual  gen- 
eral excellence,  a  strong  contrast  to 
some  seen  here  of  late. 


fin  being  endowed  with  life,  wandei 

i  together   in   search   of  Confucius— 
tiffin,    so   the  poem   goes.  Confuc 
having  gone  to  "the  bazaar,  Mr,  w 
;  Ills  little  cup  and  saucer,"  could  not 
i  found.    Neither  can  the  remainder 


Murano,  we  take  it.  is  the  island  near 
Venice  on   which   glass  manufactories 
were  established,  out  of  what  was  Meth- 
ridate  or  Mithridato  composed?  The 
dictionaries  tell  us  that  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of  many  ingredients  in  the  form 
of  an  electuary,  regarded  as  a  universal 
antidote  or  preservative  against  poison 
and  infectious  diseases.    Any  schoolboy 
knows    why    this    electuary    was  so 
named;  but  what  were  the  Ingredients? 
In   1593   this   precaution    against  the 
plague  was  described:  "Take  a  great 
Onyon,  make  a  hole  in  the  myddle  of 
him,  then  fill  the  place  with  Mithridat 
•  or  Treacle,  and  some  leaues  of  Rue, 
then—,"  here,  alas,  the  quotation  stops 
in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  wherein 
wo  find  another  incomplete  and  vexing 
quotation  (1616) :  "Some  make  a  souer- 
.  aigne  mithridate   against  the  plague, 
i .   .  with  two  old  walnuts,  three  flgges, 
|  etc."    Yes,  but  the  "etc"  is  what  we 
1  should  like  to  hear  about, 
j    As  for  the  treacle  that  my  Lady  Miller 
j  desired,  it  was  not  molasses,  but  a  medi- 
i  cinal  compound,   originally   a  kind  of 
■  salve,   composed  of  many  ingredients, 
j  supposed  to  be  an  alexipharmic,  an  antt- 
■I  dote  to  poisyious  bites,  other  poisoning, 
I  also  maligaant  diseases.   In  treacle  the 
i  flesh  of  the  viper  was  supposed  to  be  all 
j  important.  Let  us  consult  the,  elder  Pliny  „ 
tho  brave  trans'lation  of  Philemon 


L 

APOLLO  CLUB  IN 

SECOND  CONCERT 

Thf  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  th< 
I  second  concert  of  its  4Sth  season,  last 
Lj  evening    in   Jordan    Hall.     Miss  lima 
i  Seydel,    violinist,    assisted    the  male 
chorus  of  90  voices.    There  were  several 
I  solos  by  Walter  H.  Kidder,  baritone,  a 
member  of  the  club.    Everett  J.  Har- 
rington played  the  piano  and  E.  Rupert 
Kircom,  the  organ.    The  program  was, 
If  anything,  above  the  usual  excellence 
&Of    the    Apollo    Club  entertainments; 

especially     well     done    was  Kipling's 
■"Route     Marchin'."     with     music  by 
(Jeorge      chadwick     Stock.  Cardinal 
O'Connell  was  in  the  audience. 


'CROWDED  HOUR' 

By  PHILIP  HALfi" 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE  —  First 
publlo  performance  In  Boston  of  "The 
Crowded  Hour,"  an  American  play  In 
four  acts  by  Edgar  Selwyn  and  Chan 
nlng  Pollock.  There  was  a  performance 
for  army  and  navy  men  only  or/  Monday 
night.  The  play  was  produced  in  Chi- 
cago Oct.  14,  1918,  by  Selwyn.  &  Co. 

Mitt  Wilde  Hale  Norcross 

l*eggy  Lawrence  Wilette  Kershaw 

Grace  Laidlaw  Lillian  Albertson 

IJeut.  Bert  Caswell  William  Keiglilev 

General  Dalton  George  Lesoir 

Billy  Laidlaw  Allan  Diaehart 

Merrick  Nick  Lucas 

Nerlns  .  Gill  Mack 

1)st1s  .....James  Miller 

Willi  Harry  Webster 

Grandmere  Buvaise  Eugenie  Nan 

fan*.  Real  Soulier  Emlle  J.  Do  Varny 

Martha  Eugenie  Geinova 

A  Veteran  Frederick  Karr 

Lleot.  Bailev  Kayuiond  Sinclair 

Lieut.  Epstein  O.  P.  Bird 

Lieut.  Wolcott  Jack  Brown 

1  Lieut  Williams  E>.  H.  Gillespie 

■  A  Pollu  Andre  ChotJn 

I  Pr.  Beancbamps  Frederick  Karr 

I  General  Dubois  f  Emile  Chipollan 

j    Undoubtedly  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
J  dramatists  in  writing  this  play  was  to 
put  on  the  stage  an  exciting  melodrama. 
In  this  they  succeeded.    After  the  suc- 
cess was  assured,  it  was  easy  for  the 
dramatists  and  the  critics,  professional 
and  amateur,  to  speak  of  the  moral 
purport  of  the  drama;  to  show  regen- 
eration due  to  active  participation  in 
the  war,  or  to  show  at  least  careless  and 
sensual  characters  purified  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  thousands  to  an  ideal.    Mr.  j 
Arnold   Bennett  attempted   to  do  this1 
In  his  singular  story  about  a  "pretty: 
lady,"  other  women  and  some  men  in 1 
London,  but  his  endeavor  failed. 

In  "The  Crowded  Hour,"  a  New  Yorker  i 
is  called  to  arms  only  because  his  youngi 
brother  has  been  crucified  by  the  Huns.  I 


the  poem.  Knowing  the  profound  knowl-  I 
^ edge  of  the  wagging  world  and  the  ver-  J 
Miss  Albertson  played  the  part  of  the  ,f  satillty  of  Its  discourses  ranging  f rom  f 
wife  with  fine  reserve  and  with  true  il  oabbages  to— shall  we  say  chemin  dea 
womanly  feeling.   Her  scenes  with  Peg-  "dames?  I  pray  enlightenment  as  to  the 
gy  were  admirably  managed;  her  voice     further  peregrinations  of  our  animated  | 
and  her  reading  of  her  lines  were  de- 
lightful.   Miss  Nau  showed  herself  an 
experienced  actress  in  the  small  part 
she  played;  pathos  was  genuine  in  her 
speech  and  action.    Mr.  Dinehaix  was 
elodramatic  just  before  the  curtain  of 


1  architectural  animals. 

LITTLE  BUTTONHOOK. 
Leominster. 


Lower  Case 
'^As  the  World  Wags:  |i 
the  first  act,  but  on  the  whole  his  lm- |     Not,  long  ago  I  ran  across  a  theatrical  I 
personation  of   Billy  was  convincing,    advertisement  in  a  "\\  ashington  news- 1[ 


The  Frenchmen  that  took  part  were  all 
excellent  Especially  worthy  of  praise 
was  the  Capt.  Soulier  of  Mr.  de  Varny. 
and  not  only  by  reason  of  the  spirited 
declamation  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." As  In  other  melodramas,  there  is 
a  comic  character.  Matt,  the  vaude- 
ville player.  As  a  rule  the  comic  char- 
acter is  a  bore,  a  lamentable  figure  in 
his  straining  to  relieve  the  melodramatic 
stress.  In  this  instance,  he  is  really 
amusing.  For  once  the  audience  was 
not  relieved  when  he  was  off  stage,  nor 
was  It  impatient  for  the  play  to  go  on. 

The  stage  management  was  highly 
commendable. 

For  an  explanation  of  Bolshevism  the 

street-corner  orator  in  London  heard  hy 

a  reporter  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  should 

be  applauded:  ' 
"I   ara    a   clrcularist,"   he  shouted; 

"which  means,  I  believe,  wc  move  in  cir- 
|j  cles.  I'll  show  you  how.  We  start  ages 
;  back  with  the  Pharaohs,  a  Shah  In  Shah, 

a  regular  All  Highest  each  of  them  was; 
I'  then  came  your  oligarchies,  limited 
j  monarchies,  republics ;  then  along  comes 
'  your  Anarchist  and  says,  'We'll  have  no 
u  government  at  all.'  Well,  the  Soviets  do 
'  him  in  and  set  themselves  up  as  rulers. 
I  Back  you  are  to  your  oligarchies.  Out 
r  of  them  comes  Lenine,  makes  himself 
j.  dictator,  the  blooming  Bolshevist ;  and 

there's   the    All    Highest    once  more. 

There's  your  Bolshevist,  the  man  who 

completes  the  circle." 


paper  which  looked  something  like  this:  I 
beginning  monday  deccmber  23 
william  warren 
in 

my  son 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact  names  I 
and  dates.  They  are  unimportant.  The  H 
manner  of  setting  tip  the  advertisement  | 
Is  the  thing.  A  locaL  department  store  I 
occasionally  displays  a  card  of  similar  I 
nature : 

special  sale  of  collars 
fllene's  basement 
There  have  been  Liberty  loan  posters  | 
i  of  the  same  sort.   One  bore  tho  jungle  j 
I  sentence: 

a  hundred  more  makes  a  hun  dread  f 
more. 

Why  the  disappearance  of  the  capital  I 
letter?  Is  it  because  the  press  agents 
and  advertisement  writers  of  our  pres- 
ent day  theatres  and  stores  are  so  pro- 
foundly Ignorant  of  the  rules  of  ^English 
thaf  we  used  to  have  drummed  Into  ua 
in  the  days  of  the  Franklin  Fourth 
Reader?  Is  it  because  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  propriety  for  the  sake  of 
making  their  advertisements  a  little 
more  conspicuous?  Is  it  awar-time  econ- 
omy, based  on  the  supposition  that  cap- 
itals require  more  ink  and  cover  more 
paper?  Or  Is  it  an  expression  of  anti- 
Germanism,  prompted  by  tho  knowledge 
that  the  German  capitalizes  all  nouns, 
.common,  proper  and  improper?  In  which 
case,  should  1  sign  myself 


In 

Holland.   He  describes  the  treacle  fav- 
ored by  great  Antiochus  the  King:  "Take 
of  wild  running  Thyme  the  weight  of 
two  deniers;  of  Opopanax  and  Meu  of 
each  the  like  quantitie  ;  the  seed  of  Dil, 
Fennel,  Aniens,  and  Parsly,  of  each  the 
weight  of  six  deniers;  of  Ervil  floure  12 
I  deniers  or  drams.    Let  these  be  beaten 
into   powder  and  finely  searced ;  and 
when  they  be  lncorporat  In  the  best  wine 
that  may  be  had,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  Trosches,  euery 
one  weighing  a  victoriat  or  half  denier. 
When  occasibn  is  to  vse  this  composition, 
disholue  one  of  these  Trosches  in  three 
cyaths  of  wine,  and  drinke  it."  In  an- 
!  other  place   Pliny  mentions  a  treacle 
[made  of  54  "sundrle  sorts  of  drugs  and 
J  ingredients,"  but  calls  it  a  vain  ostenta- 

I  Juvenal  in  his  savage  satire  concern- 
LnitJarornen.  speaks  of  a  wife  trying  to 


Peggy',  his  mistress,  no  longer  having 
a  hold  on  him.  Is  soon  in  France  as  a 
telephone  girl.    Billy's  wife,  who  had  a 
remarkably  quiet  conversation  with  herv 
rival  at  a  dance,  in  which  the  girl  that 
once  was  In  the  front  line  of  the  Folllest 
talked  about  love  and  marriage  in  a 
manner    that    would    have  delighted; 
i  Stendhal    and    Balzac,    also    goes  toj 
France   as   a   nurse.     The  dramatists, 
show  how  the  selfishness  of  Peggy  was- 
i  gradually  eradicated,  how  in  her  simple,! 
slangy  way  she  proved  herself  a  heroine 
by  saving  at  the  telephone  under  shell1 
Are  12,000  men  Instead  of  her  Billy,  and 
at  last  saw  that  her  sweetheart  should 
be  given  back  to  his  wife,  whose  love 
for  him  was  greater  even  than  hers. 

Discussion  concerning  tho  probability 
©r  improbability  may  well  be  deferred, 
for  the  play  Is  first  of  all  a  melodrama; 
nor  need  the  moral  thesis  be  the  sub- 
ject of  argument.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  story  Is  plausible,  that  It 
told  with  considerable  skill,  that  it  Is 
interesting  and  amusing  with  dialogue 
that  is  natural,  native  to  those  that 
speak  it,  nor  does  the  interest  of  the 
play  depend  on  the  sensational  scene 
in  the  French  cottage  with  Peggy  at  th 
telephone. 

The  melodrama  'was  well  acted  by  all 
Miss,  Kershaw  showed  marked  ability  Inj 
preserving  the  personality  of  the  chorus! 
girl  throughout.  The  change  in  hert 
^character  was  not  abrupt;  she  was  the 
chorus  girl  in  the  last  scene  as  in  the 
first,  so  far  as  talk  and  even  certain 
views  of  life  were  concerned.  She  did 
»ot  suddenly  become  a  sentimentalist 
She  was  not  changed  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  to  a  gospel-eyed  creature  bewail 
tng  her  past.  An  exhibition  of  remorse 
would  have  cheapened  her  In  her  own 
eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  She 
still  loved  her  man;  she  would  probably 
continue  to  love  him  If  she  should  marry 


Old  and  New  Readers 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Contributors  to  this  column  have  re- 
marked that  the  old  school  readers  are 
literary  curiosities  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served and  treasured.  Many  of  your 
readers  find  them  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, their  contents  gruesome,  notably 
"  those  selections  which  treat  of  such 
subjects  as  "Death  the  Gate  of  Life," 
'^The  Pauper's  Death-Bed,"  "The 
Graves  of  a  Household,"  "The  Child  of 
Earth"  ("Fainter  her  slow  step  falls 
from  day  to  day,  Death's  hand  Is  heavy 
on  her  darkening  brow"),  etc.,  etc. 
Others  stoutly  maintain  that  they  are 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  school 
readers  of  today,  and  find  it  difficult, 
to  see  why,  in  commending  to  the  youth 
of  our  day  a  literary  standard,  we 
should  offer  them  one  lower  than  that 
!  their  fathers  and  mothers  looked  up  to. 
The  readers  of  the  40's  and  50's  of  the 
!  last  century  contained  the  masterpieces 
of  the  speeches  of  Webster,  Clay,  Pitt, 
Chatham,  Brougham  and  other  giants 
of  what  was  undeniably  the  golden  age 
of  modern  oratory. 

I  have  before  me  a  reader  of  the  pres- 
ent day  used  by  my  daughter,  a  seventh 
grade  pupil  in  the  grammar  school.  To 
my  old-fashioned  mind  it  is  immeas- 
urably inferior  In  every  way,  shape  and 
:  manner  to  Sargent's  Standard  Fourth 
j  Reader,  published  in  New  York  city  in 
,  1361.   Rich  in  prose,  verse  and  dialogue. 
It  likewise  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation   of  certain  English 

1  words— words  which  are  erroneously  be-   

lieved  to  be  mispronounced  in  rural  New    been  applied;  that  some1  even  built  little 


An  Interesting  case  was  reported  re- 
cently In  tho  journals  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Klein,  a  young  widow, 
haled  her  mother-in-law  into  court,  be- 
cause this  mother-ih-law,  Mrs.  Bruns 
had  gossiped  in  the  neighborhood  about 
Jeanette's  hair  and  said  that  her  mind 
was  affected  from  the  use  of  too  much 
peroxide.  Jeanette  in  court  let  down 
her  hair,  which  the  reporters  described 
as  a  "golden  glory,"  rippling  to  her 
waist,  hair  that  set  the  Judge,  the  hair 
expert,  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Smith,  and  other 
fortunate  spectators  a-wondering;  hair 
that  outrivaled  in  beauty,  length  and 
thickness  the  tresses  of  Lady  Godiva 
and  those  of  the  justly  celebrated  Suth- 
erland sisters.  Her  hair  was  at  once 
pronounced  her  own,  and  the  color  nat- 
ural. Mrs.  Bruns,  discomfited,  prom- 
ised to  move  into  another  district  and 
cease  her  chattering. 

Even  if  Mrs.  Klein  had  used  peroxide, 
she  would  have  been  in  illustrious  com- 
pany. The  Venetian  blondes  were,  as  a 
rule,  born  swarthy  brunettes.  Read 
that  fascinating  book,  "Les  Femmes 
blondes  selon  les  peintres  de  l'ecole  del 
Venice,"  by  Armand  Baschet  and  Feuil- 
let  de  Conches,  published  at  Paris  In 
1866.  Read  also  E.v  Rodocanachi's  little 
treatise  on  "Courtisanes  et  Bouffons, '  a 
Study  of  Roman  manners  in  the  16th 
century.  Recipes  are  given  in  these  im- 
proving books.  We  learn  that  many 
women  sat  on  balconies  in,  the  hot  sun  | 
to  dry  their  hair  after  the  coloring  hac" 


England,  and  indigenous  to  New  Eng 
land  soil.   I  quote  from  the  reader:  "Do 
<not  say  feller  for  fellow,  pint  for  point, 
forrerd   for  forward,   akyount  for  ac-« 
count,  meeount  for  mount,  sperrit  foe 
spirit,  dooes  for  dews,  ast  for  asked,! 
aout  for  out.  adjine  for  adjoin,  acrost 
jfafor  across,  heerd  for  heard,  Artie  for] 
f  Arctic,  bust  for  burst,  feound  for  found, 
bruthren  for  brethren,  cuss  for  curse," 
etc. 

In  a  note  preceding  "Quarrel  of  the 
Authors,"  paraphrased  from  Moliere, 
the  student  is  requested  to  say  Latin  In- 
stead of  Lat'n,  statue  instead  of  statoo. 

Where  and  when  did  the  atrocious  dia- 
lect of  the  native  New  Yorker  have  its 
origin?  I  have  a  friend,  a  college  grad- 
dilate  and  an  instructor  in  a  Massachu- 
setts school.  He  was  born  and  educated 
in  the  big  village.  Ho  is  also  a  member 
of  the  "Fojst  Unlversalist  Choich"  in  a 
Greater  New  York  environ.  Sargent's 
Reader,    although    published    in  New 


belvederes  on  the  house  roof  for  tr 
purpose;  that  In  winter  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  sit  for  hours  before  a  blazing 
fire.  They  did  not  speak  of  "coloring" 
their  hair;  they  used  the  euphemistic  ex- 
pression, "washing  the  head."  A  noble 
dame  had  her  own  recipo.  The  Duchess 
of  Urbino  invented  a  marvellous  tinc- 
ture. Catherine  Sporzo  had  a  private 
drug  shop.  Lucrezia  Borgia,  returning 
to  her  ducal  spouse.  In  spite  of  her  haste 
stopped  on  the  way  several  times  to 
glorify  her  hair  and  thus  make  herself 
the  more  desirable.  There  were  recipes 
for  all  shades  of  color.  All  were  excel- 
lent and  all  infallible,  according  to  the 
authors  and  inventors. 

Yet  these  noble  dames  and  insolent 
courtisans  sometimes  ran  dangerous 
risks.  Amatus'  Lusitanus,  the  learned 
Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  origin, 
relates  a  sad  story  in  his  folio  "Cura- 
tionum  Medicinallum  Centuriae  Sept- 
em."   There  was  a  young  maiden,  th- 


York,  does  not  instruct  the  pupil  to  :~:>y     daughter  of  Vincent,  a  currier— she  w 


work  for  woik,  or  Turk  for  Toik. 

CATILINE  EXPELLED. 

I  Melrose. 


some  13  years  of  age— who,  on  a  ho 
July  day  would  wash  her  hair  In  th 
heat  of  the  day  and  so  let  it  dry  in  th 
sun,  to  make  it  yellow,  -"but,  by  tha 


means  tar 
she  tnflam 


too  long  in  the  heat 
head  and  made  hersel 


r, 


It  may  here  T>e  remarked 

glorious  artificial  blondes  all 
men  of  Titian,  were  skilled 
t  depilatories.    They  antic 
■now    girls  and  the,  ultra-l 
who    delight    in    immaterial  . 
traps,  although  there  is  no  record  ol 
'  safety  razor  in  those  centuries. 
1>  en  In  tlio  Iteign  <jf  Ten  or  there  were 
jvonicn  that  were  discontent  with  the 
hair  that   Nature   had   allotted  them; 
there  were  inen  that- would  be  blonde. 
There   were   the    blonde  perukes  thai 
oame  from  the  tannery  at  Mendon  wigs 
that  came  from  the  heads  of  guillotined 
women.  "The  looks  of  a  duchess,  in  this 
Way.  may  come  to' cover  the  scalp  of 
a    Cordwalner;     her    Monde  German 
Franklsm  Ills  Mack  Gaelic  poll,  if  it 
be  bald.  Or  they  may  be  worn  affection- 
ately, as  relics;  rendering  one  suspect?" 

Even  the  judicious  Cooloy  in  "The 
Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts,"  a  hook  that 
is  always  on  our  desk,  regretting  "the 
rags  after   light   auburn   and  reddish 
hair,  in  fashlonoble  life,"  remarks,  "The 
consideration  of  tho  subject,  however,  In 
its  ethical  relations,  does  not  come  with-  j 
in  the  province  of  the  present  work,  and  ' 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  pointing  out 
BOW   the   color  of   the  hair  may   be  ' 
changed  in  the  safest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory manner." 


Intensive  Farming 

As  the  World  Wags:  v 

When  bur  neighbor  started  his  war 
garden  lost  spring,  he  planted  10  beans 
of  the  "scarlet  runner"  variety,  more  for 
ornament  than  for  any  other  reason.  Tho 
vines  nourished  and  produced  a  good 
crop.  After  sufficient  seed  for  next  sea- 
son was  laid  asiao,  there  remained  over 
300  large  beans,  which,  when  they  were 
baked,  made  a  Saturday  supper  for  live 
grown  persons.  The  vines  take  very 
little  room,  except  perpendicularly;  the 
blossoms  look  pretty,  and  the  beans  are 
decidedly  good  eating.  OBSERVER 
Plymouth. 


'Twas  a  Quotation 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  letter  in  your  column  reminds  me 
of  the  lady  who  expressed  great  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  because  one 
of  his  articles  had  caused  her  to  give 
up  the  use  of  the  word  "gotten."  "In 
a  week"  she  told  him,  "I  had  gotten 
completely  over  the  habit,  and  have 
never  used  the  word  since."  Your  sens! 
tlve  correspondent  Mr.  William  C.  John- 
son, protests  against  ending  sentences 
with  prepositions,  and  closes  his  letter 
with  the  admonition,  "Never  use  a  prep, 
osltion  to  end  a  sentence  with."  j 
Bath,  Me.  a.  DeL 

How  carelessly  you  read-  Mr.  John- 
son's letter!  He  quoted  this  sentence 
from  an  English  grammar.  This  wa> 
his  little  Joke.-Ed. 


"The  Three  Little  Graves" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  speak  of  John  Pierpoht's  National 
Reader  as  having  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Little  Graves,"  but  Mr.  Pierpont  blun- 
dered in  giving  that  title  to  the  poem. 
The  National  Reader  designates  the 
poem  as  "anonymous,"  and  that  is  an- 
other Munder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pier- 
pont.  The  poem  was  written  by  Seba 
Smith  and  the  correct  title  of  it  is  "The 
Three  Little  Graves."  The  history  of 
Mr.  Smith's  native  town,  Buckfleld,  Me., 
says  that  the  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished in  tho  Portland  Daily  Courier,  and 
says  that  the  burying  ground  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  poem  is  In  Buckfleld. 
Neither  of  those  two  statements,  how- 
ever, will  bear  the  t,est  of  an  X-ray  ex- 
amination. The  p*em  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Eastern  Argus  (of  Port- 
land) several  years  before  Oct.  13,  1829 
the  date  on  which  the  Courier  began 
publication,  and  the  three  little  graves 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  poem  are 
in  Portland's  oldest  cemetery,  viz.,  the 
Eastern  cemetery,  which  is  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  Congress  and  Mountfort  streets 
The  history  of  Buckfleld  says  that  the 
inscription  on  Mr.  Smith's  tombstona 
at  Fatchogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
states  that  he  was  born  on  Sept.  14' 
1802.  which  is  10  years  later  than  the 
correct  date  of  his  birth.  The  history 
of  Buckfleld  says  that  Mr.  Smith's  wife 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  was  of  Yar- 
mouth, Me.,  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, but  I  think  that  she  was  then 
of  Portland.  Another  blunder  which  that 
history  of  Buckfleld  contains  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Smith  is  the1  statement  that  she 
died  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  whereas  she 
died  at  Hollywood,  Carteret  county 
N.  C. 

Does  any  one  know  in  just  what  part 
of  the  Eastern  cemetery  the  graves 
which  are  tho  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's 
poem  on  "The  Three  Little  Graves  " 
are?  OLD  MORTALITY"  ' 

Brookline. 

I  fa  15 


men  ru\(\  won  .  n  ,,f  liilcTt(#»nce  in  Bit' 

tnu  and  its  suburbs   to  warrant  It 

■Icwctt  In  keeping  Bernard  Shaw's  plnv 
"The  Doctor's  Dllcmmn."  "on  the  board 
for  a  second  week?   Is  It  not  posi>ll>I< 
that  Mr.  Jcwett  underestimates  the  in 
MJfigence  of  the  public?    Tho  coined  v 
and    tho   performance   have  delighted 
I  large  audience*  this  week.    Seldom  If 
J  ever  h.-ivo  tho  JoWclt  players  shown  so 
S  Hue  nu  understanding  and  so  marker! 

technical  skill.  Miss  Neweombo  hag  a«-- 
|  i-oiiiplixhcri  a  difficult  task.  She  has  con- 
vinced   the  spectator  that   Mrs.  Duhe- 

idat's  love  for  eer  husband  and  her  ador- 
ation of  him  wcro  not, lamentably  fool- 
ish.   Her  defence  <>f  him  Is  not  apolo- 
getic.   1  to  had  made  her  nappy,  bodilv 
find  mentally.    This  wife  Is  not  forced 
to   Hurt   happiness   only   In  Dubrdat's 
cleverness  as  on  artist;  he  has  satisfied 
her  as  a,  woman;  ho  has  been  sympa- 
thetic, companionable  in  spite  of  his 
weaknesses,  follles-vi.es  If  one  wishes 
to  use  the  wor  t.    Nor  Is  Dubedot's  de- 
rence  of  himself  wholly  paradoxical  and 
preposterous.  Mr.  Leslie  made  the  artist 
a  unman  being,  something  more  than 
a  speaking  tube  for  Mr.  Shaw.  It  t«  to 
he  regretted  that  Mr.  Shaw  insists  thai 
Dubedat,  like  Charles  ir..  should  be»so 
long  in  dying.  The  spectator  wishes  him 
to  hurry  up  and  be  through  with  it,  no 
matter  how  ndrolt  the  actor  may  be 
The  anti-vivisection   talk  in  the   last  t 
act  could  easily  be  spared.    It  Is  not 
necessary  to  Mrs.  Dubedat's  rejection 
of  BIr  Colenso.    How  well  the  doctors 
are  characterized  by  Messrs.  Wingfleld. 
Permaln,  Joy,  Matthews  and  Clive.  Mr 
(  raslte's  little  disquisition  on  Hebraic 
Views  about  art  and  business  is  delight- 
ful.   The  booming  voice  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thews-is well  suited  to  Bloomfleld  Boh- 
mgton  and  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
pressive than  his  bed-side  manner.  Mr. 
Pel-main's  Sir  Patrick  brought  to  mind 
the"  old  family  physician  we  knew  In 
the   sixties,    the   physician   that  took 
snuff,  carried  a  thick  pocket  book  with 
tittle  vials  and  papers  for  powders  and 
"t^v  fond  of  nn    anecdote  beginning: 
When  I  was  in 'London,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  said  to  me,  'My  dear  Dr.  Thcmp- 
*on~ —  "   This  play  should  run  at  the 
Copley  not  a  fortnight,  but  a  month  if 
only  for  the  benefit  of  doctors  and  med- 
ical students.    It  would  not  bo  a  bad 
idea  to  appoint  a  matinee  for  "special- 
ists   only."    The   production    of  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma"  is  the  third  of  plays: 
and  performances  especially  noteworthy 
at    tho    Copley    Theatre.      First  was 
"Hlndle  Wakes,"  then  came  "The  Bear- 
Leaders."   Very  few  visiting  companies, 
are  comparable  with  the  one  now  play- 
ing under  Mr.  Jewett's  direction.  Very 
few  visiting  comedians  display  the  vers- 
oyiity.    authority   and   technical  skill 
shown  by  Mr.  Clive. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fortun- 
ately other  examples  of  histrionic  ability 
in  Boston.  That  admirable  actress,  Miss 
Laura   Hope    Crews,    at   the  Tremont 
[Theatre  maintains  gracefully  the  best 
traditions  of  the  stage.  One  might  say 
she  Is  the  "saving  grace";  for  the  play, 
though  amusing,  is  light,  and  Mr.  Maude 
is  inclined  to  be  fussy  and  to  mistake 
restlessness  for  characterization.  Judi- 
cious lovers  of  the  theatre  should  not 
miss  the  performance  of  Mr.  Leo  Ca- 
Tillo  in   'Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  and  the  finely 
conceived  and  effectively  maintained  im- 
personation  of  the  ex-Follies   girl  by 
Miss  Wilette  Kershaw  in  "The  Crowded 
Hour."  Then  there  is  Mr.  Fred  Stone  at 
the   Colonial,    a  joy   forever,    a  pre- 
eminent clown  in  the  great  and  famous 
line,  as  amusing  in  pure  clowning  as  was 
George  L.  Fox  in  the  days  when  panto- 
mime was  not  "symbolical."  but  further- 
more an  athletic  clown,  whose  enjoyment 
of  his  own  hair-ra'ising  feats  is  shared 
by  young  and  old. 


One  Dufort 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  opera  Is  de- 
scribed in  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace," 
part  viii..  chapter  9?  A  dancer,  Dufort, 
Is  referred  to  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anything  about  him.  K.  S.  S 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Some  10  years  ago  we  lent  our  copy  of 
Tolstoi's  voluminous  novel  to  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson.  Reminding  him  last 
summer  of  his  borrowing  it,  we  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  not  yet  finished  his 
reading.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
you  the  desired  information.  Perhaps 
one  of  our  contributors  will  oblige.  In 
the  long  list  of  Russian  and  imported 
French  dancers.  Dufort  is  not  named  in 
Pierre  d'  Alheim's  "Sur  les  Pointes." 
There  was  Duport,  who  went  to  Petro- 
grad  with  Mile.  Georges,  the  actress.: 
This  Duport  was  paid  1200  roubles  a  per- 
jformarice.  He  returned  to  France  with 
2,000,000  roubles,  also  enriched  by  Mile. 
Georges,  who  was  enamored  of  hinv 
having  broken  the  heart  of  the  dancer 
Danilova.  ^ould  not  Tolstoi's  man  be 
Duport,  nol  Dufort.  and  was  not  the. 
"opera"  a  ballet?— Ed. 


In  the  Theatres 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charlie  Chaplin  will 
>on  return  to  tho"  "legitimate  stage." 
'  is  Is  good  news.  For  a  long  time 
have  looked  forward  to  hig  impei-  ! 
-nation  of  Hamlet.  He  has  a  natural  I 
ake  up"  for  the  part. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  11th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
>hony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud,  conduc- 
or,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
ollows:  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  6,  C 
einnr-  Mozart.  Recitative,   "Mia  Sper- 


I  ■•iiza  .\  do,  .it.-i"  ,.,„,]  Rondo.  "AltQHi 
I  *al     qual     pena     sal":  SainMSflH 

"Phaeton,"  symphonic  pbem  No.  2;  Kefi 
I  ev.  "A  California  Idyl"  for  coloratur* 
j^oprano  and  orchestra;  Lalo,  Rhapsody 

|m  A  major  for  orchestra.  Mabel  Garrl- 
Json  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
P'  the  soprano. 

I  -Mr.  J  la  baud  at  the  head  of  a  respon- 
f've.  euphonious  and  plastic  orchestra— 
.    orchestra  that  now  need  not  fear  a 
nval-pave  a  remarkably  impressive  in- 
terpretation of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  We 
uo  not  remember  one  that  has  equalled 
'i  m  dramatic  intensity  and  In  nobility. 
™'ni  conductors,  as  Mr.  Niklsch.  gave 
a  theatrical  reading,  giving  portentous, 
significance    to    the    opening  phrases. 
Prolonging     holds     In     a  spectacu- 
lar    manner     with     quivering  arm 
upraised     until     the     hearers  were 
tempted   to   cry  out   "Let  go  of  it, 
and  proceed  with  the  music."  hunting 
out  inner  voices  and  giving  them*  undue 
importance.     Others,    deploring  these 
extravagances,   gave  what  are  called 
intellectual,"    "academic"  interpreta- 
f'°n3e  euphemistic  terms  for  the  word 
dull."  Mr.  Rabaud,  believing  that  i.hls 
symphony  is  the  "summit,  of  music"— to 
quote  his  own  words-did  not  have  to 
<*6part  from  I  Beethoven's  text  or  inject 
a  foreign  spirit,  Vn'to      the  symphony 
\  \  ma?fi'ncent  effects.    Again  he 
i'U'a  Wmself  as  a  born,  and  eccom- 
JE!"^.*...  musician  among  conductors,  as 
a    skilful    and    Imaginative  conductor 
among  musicians.    His  reverence,  for 
Beethoven  was  not  obsequious.     He  did 
not  turn  the  concert  hall  into  a  theatre. 
So-called  absolute  music  may  be  more 
passionate  and  dramatic  than  an  excit- 
ing ( opera,    and   suggests   milder  and 
higher  thoughts  in  the  breast  of  the 
hearer  than  any  invoked  by  a  composi- 
tion that  has  a  program  or  is  a  tonal 
translation  of  epic  or  lyric  poem;'  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  move- 
ment, as  played  yeste/day,  moved  most 
the    soul    of    the    audience;    yet  the 
Scherzo  had  a  new  meaning;  the  won- 
derful transition  to  the  tumultuous  joy 
of  the  Finale  was  managed  in  masterly 
manner,  and— O  crowning  triumph!— the 
interest  in  the  Fmale  never  flagged  af- 
ter the  first  glorious  outburst. 

"Phaeton"  had  not  been  performed  at 
these  concerts  for  twenty  years.  It  did 
not  deserve  this  long  neglect.  Here' 
again  Saint-Saens  shows  his  sound 
sense,  his  lucid  musical  mi.id.  He  does 
not  ride  in  the  chariot  by  the  side  of: 
the  arrogant  Phaeton ;  he  sees  him 
mount,  watches  him,  almost  with  a 
smile,  foreseeing  his  end.  If  Diszt  had 
treated  thi.s  sun  myth  he-  would  have 
insisted  on  taking  the  reins  himself. 
How  skilfully  the  insolent  ride  is  por- 
trayed! Nor  does  Salnt-Saens  represent 
Jupiter  as  wrecking  the  world  when  he 
launched  the  bolt  that  saved  It.  What 
a  pother  a  modern  German  composer 
would  have  made  with  a  formidable  or- 
chestra in  hurling  Phaeton  from  his 
car! 

Lalo'a  Norwegian  Rhapsody  was  also 
new  to  the  majority  of  hearers.  It  is 
a  brilliant  composition,  with  entertain- 
ing thematic  material,  richly  and  in- 
geniously orchestrated.  The  modern 
French  learned  much  from  Lalo  and 
Chabrier.  They  sometimes  helped  them- 
selves with  both  hands  from  the  scores 
of  these  predecessors,  and  without  the 
graco  of  acknowledgment. 

Mine.  Garrison  was  pleasantly  remem- 
bered here  by  her  singing  at  a  sym- 
phony concert  last  season  and  by  her 
singing  the  extremely  difficult  music 
of  the  Princess  in  "Coq  d'Or"  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  in  April.  The 
Rondo  of  Mozart,  which  she  sang  yes- 
terday, was  written  for  his  slster-ln- 
law,  Aloysia.  in  a  day.  It  is  more  or 
less  perfunctory  music  in  the  manner 
of  the  period,  as  it  Mozart,  teased  for 
a  long  time  by  Aloyais  for  a  new  aria, 
had  tossed  It  off  and  said  to  her:  "There 
you  are;  don't  bother  me  again."  Mr. 
Kelley  wrote  his  Idyl  when  he  was 
lecturing  in  California.  He  completed  it 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  lives.  Re- 
menyi,  inspired  by  far  western  scen- 
ery, wrote  a  "Hymn  to  Mount  Shasta" 
for  the  fiddle.  Mr.  Kelley  was  less  am- 
bitious: he  contented  himself  with  a 
lively  allegro,  an  invitation  for  some- 
one's love  to  come  forth,  when  hills 
are  green  and  the  sky  is  blue  and  hearts 
of  love  are  beating  true.  When  Ar- 
temus  Ward  heard  young  men  beneath 
his  window  singing  "Come,  where  my 
love  lies  dreaming."  he  did  not  go.  "I 
did  not  think  it, would  be  proper."  But 
Mr.  Kelley's  invitation  is  purely  lyrical, 
not  erotic,  an  idyl  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  ..Vermont  of  North  Carolina 
as  well  as  to  California.  The  music  Is 
appropriately  cheerful  in  rather  com- 
monplace fashion,  with  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  that  is  at  times  too  thick 
for  the  advantage  of  the  singer.  |Wme. 
Garrison  sang  accurately  and  easily, 
and  in  Mozart's  Recitative  with  a  pretty 
show  of  sentiment. 

Just  before  the  concert  Mr.  Rabaud 
received  news  by  cable  of  the  death  of 
his  brother  Maurice  as  the  result  of 
an  operation.  He  surely  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  all.  The  wonder  is  that  he  was 
able  to  conduct  so  brilliantly. 

The  orchestra  Is  now  materially 
strengthened  toy  the  coming  of  men 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory. The  names  of  Messrs. 
Laurent,  first  flute;  L.  Speyer,  oboe  and 
English  horn:  Adam,  trombone,  appear 
in  the  program  book.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  return  of  Mr.  Jaenieke,  the 
horn  player.   There  are  now  eight  horns 
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The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.: 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week  ' 
is  as  follows:  Hadley,  Symphonic  Fan- [ 
lasla  (first  time  at  theee  concerts);! 
Bach,  Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3;  Franck,  I 
Symphonic  Variations  for  piano  and  or-  1 
1  hestra;  d'Indy,  Symphony  "On  a.  Moun-  | 
to  in  Air"  for  orchestra  and  pianoforte.  ' 
Alfred  Cortot  will  be  the  pianist. 


by  Sir  George  Henschel,  Mus.  Doc.,  is 
published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 

Sir  George,  for  he  Is  no  longer  Gcorg, 
has  many  pleasant  memories  of  food  and 
drink.  As  a  chili  bo  found  the  meal 
hours  at  his  home  in  Brcslau  "short 
enough."  Ho  feasted  on  cherries  or 
pears  or  other  fruit  at  the  cost  of  the, 
third  part  of  a  farthing.  He  was  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  ho  ate  'for  tlio 
first  time  a  tomato  for  which  ho  paid 
eight  pfenniges,  thinking  it  to  be  neces- 
sarily luscious,  in  Lelpsic  as  a  student 
ho  delighted  in  steaming  punch  and  cool- 
ing May-bowl.  For  his  supper  in  Berlin 
he  usually  ate  rye  bread  and  a  few  pen- 
nies worth  of  sausage  or  cold  cooked 
meats.  In  Russia  he  delighted  In  kwart, 
a  sort  of  home-brewed,  very  palatable, 
light  beer;  "the  soup  called  'borsht' 
made  of  beer-root  and  cream,  into  which 
you  put  a  spoonful  of  mashed  potatoes, 
which  is  handed  round  separately,  an 
excellent  concoction";  and  the  piece  de 
resistance,  "a  large  oblong  cake  of 
breadstuff,  nice  and  brown  on  the  out- 
side, and  containing  a  big  fish  baked 
whole  in  it  with  spices  and  kale,  which 
proved,  as  the  soup  had  before,  a  most 
savory  dish;  the  sweet  was  a  Russian' 
•pecialty;  nor  was  vodka  missing. 

With  Brahms  at  Wegener's  house  a 
bottle  of  old  Rauenthaler  of  the  year  05 
was  opened.  "It  proved  indeed  to  be  a 
rare  drop,  and  we  all  sat  in  almost 
reverential  silence  over  the  high,  light- 
green  goblets,  which  we  held  in  close 
proximity  to  our  respective  noses." 

At  Bayreuth  in  1876  three  or  four  shil- 
lings were  demanded  for  a  glass  of 
Munich  beer  and  a  pair  of  Vienna 
sausages.  In  London  Sir  George  en- 
joyed the  company  of  Whistler,  the 
artist;  and  with  good  reason,  for  at  the 
letter's  breakfast  table  Sir  George  par- 
took, "mong  other  good  things,  of  'buck- 
wheat cakes  with  maple  syrup.'  " 
Knowledge  of  another  American  deli- 
cacy he  owed  to  Whistler.  "I  remember 
meeting  him  one  day*  in  the  HaymarUet 
when  he  told  me  the  secret  of  a  great 
discovery  of  his:  Scott's  in  Coventry 
atreet  had  just  commenced  importing 
the  Blue-point  oyster!  'My  dear  Hen- V 
ache),  delicious,  sweeter  than  the  ha-  j 
tlves,  only  a  shilling  the  dozen.'  And 
putting  his  arm  in  mine,  he  took  me  to 
Scott's  then  and  there,  where,  in  one  of 
those  dear  old  narrow  boxes  with 
wooden  benches,  of  which  I  fear  very 
few  have  survived  in  London  ale-  j 
houses,  we  had  a  regular  feast  on  the 
seductive  bivalves  to  the  accompaniment 
of  I  will  not  say  how  many  pints  of 
stout"  j 

On  one  of  his  Journeys  in  Great  Brit-  ' 
aln.  at  his  hotel,  he  gave  this  order:  I 
"Bring  me  some  oysters,  Mease,  bread 
and  butter,  and  a  pint  of  stout." 

When  Sir  George  tirst  came  to  the  { 
United  States— it  was  in  1S80— he  took  ; 
passage  on  thq  Australia. 

"Some  of  our  London  friends  had  sent 
us  various  delicacies  on  board,  whilst  I 
myself,  acting  on  the  advice  of  experi- 
enced ocean  travelers,  had  a  case  of  , 
champagne  put  on  board  for  me,  as  the 
wine   list.    I  was  'told,    showed  only 
sherry,  port  and  one  sort  of  -red  and 
one  of  white  wine,  all  the  same  price.." 
There  was  a  revolt  in  the  steerage  on 
account  of  the  food.     "Now  the  food 
and  cooking  in  the  tirst  cabin  being  real- 
ly remarkably  good,  and  the. master  of 
the  vessel  a  veiy  humane,  kind-hearted 
man,  we  thought  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take, and  sure  enough— when  the  depu- 
tation of  the  emigrants,  headed  by  a 
man  carrying  a  dish   of   what   to  us 
looked  like  very  nice,  appetizing  food,  . 
laid  their  complaints  before  the  cap-^ 
tain,  the  speaker  indignantly  exclaim-., 
ing:  'Look  here,  sir,  this  is  what  they:',' 
give  os— sour  peas,"  it  was  found  that ' 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  or  tasted 
that  excellent  and  .-.-ivory  dish  known 
as  'boiled  mutton  and  caper  sauce.'  " 

Nearlng  New  Yoi '..  luncheon  was  an- 
nounced.   "Luncheon,    'champagne!'  tt^ 
flashed  Instantly  Htrotui!  my  brain.  This^ 
would  be  the  very  time  ;'or  it,  to  cele- 
brate ray  first  arrival  in  the  new  world. 
But  the  only  champagne  on  board  was' 
my  own,  and  that  I  had  given  away!  To 
ask  the  steward  to  let  me  have  it  back 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  So 
what  could  be  done?    1  called  him  to 
me:   'I  say  will  you  sell  me  that  bottle 
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Other  memories  are  recorded,  for  the 
book  is  lamely  anecdotical.  The  stories 
afe  told  in  good  humor.  Even  adverse 
cffttioisms  of  him  as  a   conductor  are 

reprinted.  The  account  of  his  life  in 
Boston  will  Interest  those  who  were  sub- 
scrlbciJ  to  the  Symphony  concerts  dur- 
ing hip  reign.  There  is  mention  of  men 
and  women  he  met  her.".  He  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  B.  J.  Lang  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Feote.  "These  two  men  exer- 
cised a  decided  and.  most  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  the  musical  life  of  Boston 
and  the  development  of  its  taste.  .  .  . 
Indeed.  ).  doubt  if  without  them  I  should 
ha*  e  come  out  of  the  first  season  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  alive.  That 
thu  sudden  Assumption  of  so  much 
power  in  the  affairs  of  music  in  Boston, 
so  young  a  man  as  I  then  was— I  had 
just  tu:ned  31— and  a  stranger  into  the 
bargain,  would  be  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm or  meet  with  universal  approval, 
neither  Mr.  Higginson  nor  I  for  a  mo- 
ment expected.  And  particularly,  as  re- 
gards the  attitude  of  the  press,  it  most 
decidedly  was  not." 

In  his  relation  of  his  trials  and  repu- 
tation In  Boston  we  regret  that  Sir 
George  speaks  of  an  evening  paper  as 
"premier."  Why  could  he  not  at  least 
say  "leading"  if  his  line  tasto  rejected 
the  word  "first"? 

There  are  many  pages  about  Johannes 
Brahms.  It  looks  as  if  Sir  George  had 
Included  the  lecture  about  that  composer^ 
which  he  delivered  here  some  years  ago. 
"Good  sayings"  of  Brahms  are  quoted 
with  approval,  sayings  that  were  Insolent 
bind  sometimes  brutal,  "witty"  remarks 
at  the  expense  of  others. 
I  We  fear  that  Sir  George,  like  "Tom- 
my" Moore,  dearly  loves  a  lord.  At  din- 
ner parties  of  Blumenthal,  in  London, 
.he  was  almost  moved  to  tears'at  seeing 
•the  host  take  down  to  dinner  "a  fascin- 
ating young  actress,  whilst  a  diamond - 
Klaraed,  stately  duchess  would  graciously 
'give  her  bejewelled  arm  to  the  latest 
arrival  among  musical  stars."  Lady 
This  and  Lord  That  are  constantly  ex- 
tolled for  their  charming  manners  and^ 
gracious  hospitality. 

.  There  is  a  thick  streak  of  egoism  run- 
ning through  the  book,  and  not  because 
[there  is  a  necessary  use  of  the  personal 
[pronoun  "I."   Sir  George  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career;  there  is  no  doubt  of  if, 
I  but  he  was  not  a  great  conductor,  he 
[was  a  second-rate  conductor;  he  was 
not  a  composer  of  marked  talent.  As  a 
leinger  he  gave  pleasure  by  his  inter- 
pretations, not  by  beauty  of  voice,  not 
by  unusual  vocal  skill.  He  sums  up  his 
Icareer  at  the  end  of  the  volume:  "1  cast 
U>,  last  surveying  glance  over  the  past, 
Jand,  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  keen, 
[■(•appointment,  realize  how  grievously 
r?hort  of  my  aspirations  and  endeavors 
has  fallen  what  I  have  tjeen  able  to  ac- 
complish in  my  life.    Is  it  perhaps  that 
my  natural  talents  have  been  too  diverse 
1  —I  even  dabbldd  in  painting  and  often 
f regretted  not  having  chosen  it  as  a  pro- 
gression—-and   that    instead   of  concen- 
trating all  my  energies  upon  one  object 
from  the  beginning,  I  aiiowed  them  to 
he  scattered  over  too  many,  thus  achiev- 
ing nothing  notable  in  any  ?  Two  things 
only  I  can  think  of  which  •  conscience 
permits  me  to  contemplate  with  some- 
thing resembling  satisfaction.    One  is: 
I  have  never  betrayed  the  ideal  of  my 
art  by  consciously  stooping  to  the  un- 
worthy, to  the  commonplace.  The  other: 
Music  In  England  at  this  moment  is  on 
every  high  le\el.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
for  instance,  can  there  now  be  found  or- 
chestras superior  to  the  best  we  have 
here.   If  it  really  could  be,  as  generous 
and  forbearing  friends  would  have  me 
twUevc,  that  i,y  founding,  3'J  >ears  ago. 
At  a  time  when  there  was  no  opportunity 
j.6T  hearing  orchestral  music  during  thai 
■Winter  season    in   London   proper,  the; 
London  Symphony  concerts,  and  in  the 
face  of  gteat  difficulties  conducting  themj 
for  11  years,  I  have  given  the  impetus, 
f  or  even  in  some  measure  contributed,  td 
the  marvellous  development  of  inusieJ 
creative  and  recreative,  in  this  belovedj 
land,  1  should  die  content  in  the  thought] 
Sof  not.  after  all,  having  lived  in  vain." 

S'i"  George's  eriliial  opinion  concern- 
fihg  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  best 
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of  his  concerts  should  bs  publi 
tils  volume.  The  list  fills  two  pi 
>le  columns.  .Sit*  George  thinks 
bit  of  history  "musical  and  soi 
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l*  Klonzaley  quartet  will  give  Its  first 
cert  of  the  .season  in  Boston  next 
irsday  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
?ram  will  be  as  follows:  D'lndy, 
.rtet  in  D  major,  op.  33;  Beethoven, 
rtet  in  13  fiat  major,  op.  IS,  Xo.  6; 
1  Koussel,  Unfinished  Quartet  uiis.i. 

dressed  to 
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1  following  in-  ,  ins  >l- 
band,  his  fate  j 


Paris,  entered  the  Conservatoire  da 
Musique,  studied  n  few  years  with] 
Xavler  Leroux  and  Paul  Vidal  and  ob-| 
Mined  finally  the  first  prize  for  har-| 
mony,  counterpoint  and  fugue. 

"In  1914  the  prize  Lepaulle  was  acj 
corded  him  for  the  first  movement  ofl 
the'prefenr  unfinished  quartet.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  songs  and  several 
pieces  for  the  hnrp  and  for  the  violin.- 
■  "How  many  times  since  the  mobiltza 
tion  had  he  not  dreamed  of  finishing 
his  beloved  quartet.  And  how  many 
beautiful  plans  had  he  not  made  for 
future  compositions, 

"I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  unable 
to  compete  for  tiie  Prix  de  Rome,  which 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  bachelors. 
He  preferred  to  renounce  this  honor  and 
marry.    We  were  class  chums. 

"My  husband  reached  Sedan  on  Aug. 
5,  V.ili,  from  Holland,  where  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  we  found  ourselves 
with -the  Lamourcux  orchestra.  He  took 
part  In  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  re- 
mained in  the  trenches  near  Rheims  for 
about  two  years,  participating  in  sev- 
eral attacks.  He  had  been  proposed  for 
the'eroix  de  guerre. 

"In  June.  1916,  his  regiment  left  for 
Verdun.  It  was  almost  entirely  mas- 
sacred. Only  a  few  men  survived,  jny 
husband  among  them.  But  one  night, 
in  spite  of  the  rcmonstrations  of  his 
friends,  he  left  his  trench  in 'search  of 
water  for  a  dying  comrade.  It  was  his 
last  act  of  charity  and  the  last  of  his 
chivalric  deeds.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
Ifim  since." 

Josef  Hofmann  at  his  recital  In  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  will 
play  only  music  by  Americans  now  l'v- 
Ing.  The  program  Is  as  folloW's:  "In- 
troduction and  Fugue"  (Op.  24),  by, 
Clayton  Johns;  "Restless"  (Op.  i.  No. 
3).  by  Rubin  Goldmark;  a  Sonata  (Op. 
20,  still  in  manuscript),  by  Alexander 
McFadyen;  six  'Country  Pictures,"  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason;  Horatio  W.  Par- 
ker's "Valse  graclle"  (Op.  94.  No.  S), 
"Birds  at  the  Dawn"  (Op.  20,  No.  2). 
T>y  Fannie  Dillon;  "Fireflies"  tOp  13, 
No.  4).  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beaco/  Tn- 
teqlude"  and  "Joyanco"  (manuscript), 
by  Edward  Royce. ;, 

Mr.  Hofmann  wrote  this  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  ex- 
planation of  hid  -purpose: 
|.  "Sir:  In  selecting"  the  pieces  for  my 
American  piano  recital  I  tried  to  follow 
the  lines  of  the  programs  of  my  other 
recitals  and  I  succeeded  in  finding 
music  which,  though  In  most  instances 
showing  decided  originality,  and  a  phys- 
iognomy of  its  own,  nevertheless  sug- 
gests analogies  with  the  works  of  older 
masters.  In  playing  over  the  program 
at  home  exactly  as  if  playing  it  before 
an  audience,  for  example,  I  found  that 
the  'Introduction  and  Fugue.'  by  Clay- 
ton Johns,  might  well  stand  for  Men- 
delssohn in  one  of  his  .polyphonic  moods," 
and  'Restless.'  by  Rubin  Goldmark,  for 
a  Schumann  piece.  The  'Interlude'  and 
'Joyance.'  by  Edward  Royce,  might  be 
looked  upon  as  amalgamation  of  Scrla- 
bin  and  Stravinsky— the  former  piece 
more  like  Scriabin,  the  latter  more  like 
Stravinsky. 

"Daniel  Gregory  Mason's ,  'Country 
Pictures,'  in  their  mysticism  and  mel- 
ancholy, suggest'  the  qualities  of  a 
Grieg,  though  they,  as  well  as  all  the 
others,  are  decidedly  original  as  a 
Whole.  The  'Valse  graeile,'  by  Horatio 
Wm  Parker,  reflects  the  lighter  and 
more  graceful  mood  of  Chopin,  while 
Miss  Dillon's  'Birds  at  Dawn'  follows 
the  tendency  of  the  modern,  though  not 
the1  ultra-modern.  Frenchmen.  In  her 
"Fireflies'  Mrs.  Beach  shows  the  skill 
and  esprit  of  Moszkowsky.  The  sonata 
l;y  Alexander  McFadyen  could  very  well 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  youthful 
achievements  of  a  Brahms. 

"Of  course,  I  am  judging  the  skill  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  composers  only  by 
the  material  at  hand.  Their  tendencies, 

I— mga^— p  )'  

however,  may  represent  only  a  presdnt 
mood  or  a  period  in  their  development. 
Judging  Wagner  by  his  'Rienzi'  or  "Die 
Feen,'  one  might  have  been  Inclined  to 
predict  that  he  would  /ollow  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  composers,  and  I  may, 
therefore,  have  failed  to  characterize 
the  real  tendency  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  composers  whose  music  I  am  going 
to  play.  I  simply  want  now  to  tell  of 
'the  impression  which  their  compositions 
made  on  me  and  how.  I  should  be  in- 
I  clined  to  classify  them  if  I  were  re- 
quested to  do  so. 
fr  "After  the  program  had  been  pub- 
lished I  found  that  some  scepticism  ex- 
isted as  to  the  actual  merit  of  the  com- 
positions. Some  persons  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  patriotic  reasons  had 
been  predominant  in  their  selection.  I 
can  assure  these  good  people  that  such 
a  motive  influenced  only  the  idea  tha't 
I  should  lik<!  to  attempt  to  arrango 
such  a  program.  Had  I  found  that 
from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view  the 
music  did  not  deserve  performance.  I 
should  have  felt  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan.  If  a  program  or  the  sort  could 
not  survive  on  its  own  merits,  I  should 
be  rendering  a  poor  service  toward 
achieving  recognition  for  the  young 
ican  art  of  njusic    by  perform- 
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erfere  horribly  with  each 
essses.  FJjom  my  earliest 
layer  and  playgoer  T  .have 
into  me  that  the  one  thing 
inimical  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  was 
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Notes  About  the  Stage,  Players. 
Music  and  Musicians 

Mr.  Carlo  BnonamlCi.  the  casting  a 


ing  plans    i  or    >  ne  "'•"^ Li'hTn" tn"d'ivide  I     It  is  not  enough,  it  seer 
actor,  woui  l  it  not  oe  )0S£'°'«  lo„ "         B  }v  up  to  date  these  days,  especially  H 
up  the  pja ,-aetors^a nd^n^"  di'ff£,re)ji  D  tilings  theatrical.    A  transpontine  thea 

B  tre  Is  advertising  "an  absolutely  up-to 
\  the-moment  drama."— London  Dall: 
"  Chronicle. 

1    The  translation  of  a  song  Is.  in  iti 
y,  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  the  com 
ition  and  performance  are  in  theirs 
er  the  entrance  of  the  outer  court  ii 
nthe  temple  of  fame  where  good  trans 

film  actors  that  are  so  annoying  to  him.  ( 
At  special  services  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martln- 
in-the-Fields,  London,  music  by  Vlt- 
toria,  Byrd.  Purcel',  Sweelinck,  Parry, 
Bach,  and  instrumental  music  by 
Haydn.  Dvorak,  Mendelssohn,  Grieg, 
Borodin  has  been  performed.  The  sing- 
ing at  the  regular  church  services  Is 
.'  congregational. 

Actors  are  long-lived,  and  an  interest- 
ing chapter  might  be  written  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  prove  the  fact.  The  history 
'  of  the  stage  presents  little  quite  so  re- 
markable in  its  way  as  the  reappearance, 
after  an  absence  from  the  theatre  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  of  Sir  Squire  Ban- 
croft, who,  born  on  May  14,  1S41,  was 
thus  77%  years  old  when  he  played  at 
Mis  Majesty's  o'n  Tuesday  afternoon.  Sir 
siquire  is  still  full  of  vigor,  and  no  one 
connected  with  the  performance  worked 
with  greater  energy  and  pesource.  men- 
tal and  physical.    Lady  Bancroft  will, 
on  the  12th  of  next  month,  enter  upon 
her  81st  year.    Yet  she  traveled  from 
Folkestone  specially  for  the  occasion, 
and  made  her  reappearance  on. the  stage 
73  years  after  she — at  Norwich,  in  1845 
_ — was  first  seen  as  an  actress!    As  a 
*  mere  infant,  she  did  a  wonderful  amount 
of  work  on  the  theatrical  boards.  There 
Is  no  more  fascinating  record  of  the 
early  life  of  an  actress  than  that  con- 
tained in  her  reminiscences  of  childhood 
and  girlhood  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Bancroft    autobiography    published    In  I 
1S8S — 30  year*  ago!   Very  remarkable, 
too,  was  the  first  appearance  in  the 
I  West  end  of  •  Miss  Mary  Anderson  as 
Lady  Macbeth.  For  Miss  Anderson  was 
born  on  July  28.  1859.  went  on  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  16,  played  Lady  Macbeth 
a  year  later,  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1889,  and  only  came  before  the  public 
again  when  the  war  induced  her  to  leave 
her  home  in  Warwickshire  in  the  cause 
K  of  charity. — The  Stage,  Dec.  19. 
J    Monotonv  seems  the  besetting  artistic 
*1  gin    of    the    sisterhood    of  youthful 
geniuses  that  are  just  now  infesting  the 
.stage.     Some  of  them  are  put  boldly 
forward  as  stars,  such  as  Patricia  Col- 
linge  and  Ruth  Chatterton,  while  others 
are  now  by  way  of  preparing  for  this 
greater  honor.    It  used  to  be  the  effort 
of  an   aetress  'to  prepare   herself  so" 
thoroughly   for  a  profession   that  she 
should  not  become  wearisome.  The  chief 
and  unforgivable  sin  in  an  actor  or 
actress  was  to  bore  the  spectators.  So 
it  was  indispensable  that  there  should  P 
be  no  monotony.    But  It  is  this  very 
fault  that  distinguishes  the  acting  of 
most  of  the  young  women  who  find, 
themselves  in  places  of  Importance  to- 

*n"  took  only  one  part  outside  those 
written 'for  her  to  show  that  Ruth  Chat- 
terton can  be  unvaryingly  monotonous 
throughout  an  entire  play,  and  Phoebe 
'  Foster  can  hold  her  own  with  the  best 
of  them  when  it  comes  to  singing  the 
I  Kame  song  throughout  an  evening.    It  is 
I  difficult  to  go  through  the  list  and  find 
'  one  of  these  young  women  who  cannot 
,  t-uccessfullv  settle  on  the  nerves  of  her 
'  listeners,  provided  her  opportunities  are 
enough.    But  there  never  was  a  popu- 
lar actress  in  earlier  days  who  did  not 
try  to  depart  from  this  invariable  man- 
uer .—Lawrence  Reamer  in  the  N.T.  Sun. 

G  W.  Anson,  who  was  71  years  old  on 
Nov  25,  played  in  London  on  Dec.  11  the 
part'  of  Smee  in  Peter  Pan.  He  mad<-| 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  meat 
Royal  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  in  December  I 
I8«5.  He  is  the  father  of  the  actor,  N.  E. 
Anson,  well  known  in  this  city. 

Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  "Vladimir 
rle  Fachinann  gave  a  concert  with  Clara, 
Butt  in  London  last  month.  The  Royal 
Albert  Hall  was  crowded.  The  Daily 
Telegr  iph  found  Mr.  de  Pachmann  in  his] 
most  exuberant  mood.  "His  'side  shows 
included  a  little  pas-seul  aft«fr  Chopin  s 
Mazurka,  in  C,  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  before."  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  by  the  way.  in  the  same  issue 
describes  Jules  Conus's  violin  concerts  in 
E  minor  as  "purely  meretricious." 

•'In  the  Night  Watch,"  a  naval  playl 
freely  adapted  by  Michael  Morton  froml 
Farrere  and  Nepoty's  "La.  Veille  d 
Armes,"  was  produced  at  the  OxfordJ 
London,  Dec.  23.  "An  excellent  play  of 
its  kind,  with  a  story  clearly  told  about 
the  conflict  of  love  and  honor  and  pa-J 
triotic  duty,  with  a  realistic  battle 
scene  and  an  exciting  trial,  and  without 
a  singlo  spy."  . 

"Children's  Tales,"  performed  by  tho 
Russian  ballet  in  London  on  Dec.  23,  at| 
the  Coliseum,  is  a  stringing  together  by 
Leonide  Massine  of  three  old  Russia* 
legends.  "One  of  the  merriest  Pallet* 
that  the  present  season  has  produced/* 
New  war  melodramas  in  _  England: 
"Jim  Mason.  Minesweeper."  Sunder- 
land Dec.  15:  "The  Secret  Service  Girt 


Lot  no  unmusical  persot\  enter,"  which  ■ 
consigns  all  those  w#o  rhyme  "dove—  ■ 
love"  and  "heav'n^-giv'n,"  and  who  U 
thump  "ofs"  and  "thaU"  on  to  accents,  ■ 
who  are  content  with  bland  nonsense,  1 
and  who  do  not  wince  at  bad  grammar,  H 
to  oblivion.— London  Times. 

In  a  discussion  concerning  Sir  Herbert  1* 
Tree's  will  Mr.  Justice  Astbury  held  that  K 
the  profits  of  "Chu  Chin  "Chow"  were  to  B 
be  treated  las  income,"  not  capital. 

On  Dee.  17th  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  made  ■ 
his  reappearance  on  the  stage  after  a  ■ 
long  absence  as  Triplet  in  "Masks  and  I 
Faces."  The  occasion  was  a  matinee  ■ 
for  actors'  pensions.  Mary  Anderson  m 
■gave  the  sleep-walking  scene  from  ■ 
"Macbeth."  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal"  I 
was  also  on  the  .bill.  The  King  and  L 
Queen  were  present,  and  Lady  Bancroft  B 
made  a  speech. 

Benno  Molseiwitsch.  pianist,  playing b- 
Anglo-American  pieces  In  London  on  V, 
Dec.  16,  included  John  Powell's  Varia-ffi 
Hons,  ending  with  a  Double  Fugue. 

Edwin  Adeler  wrote  to  the  Stage  hop-B 
ing  that  an  anti-Leichner  grease  paintl 
combination  would  be  formed  in  Eng-H 
land.    "Most  of  us  agree  thit  the  paintr? 
sold  by  certain  American  bazaar  owners* 
la  the  best  substitute  for  Leichner,  butt' } 
there  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  this  is  an|i.( 
article   made  in   America  by  Germanfc 
chemists.    An  authenticated  statement, 
to  the  contrary  would,  I  urn  sure,  ba 
welcomed." 

An  adaptation  of  Tom  Gallon's  novel* 
'The  Call  of  the  Road,"  by  Mrs.  GeorgqB 
Norman  and  David  Ellis,  was  producecfl 
[at  the  Playhouse,  Liverpool,  on  Dec.  4,  ■ 

Robert  I.orotec,  relinquishing  his  com- 
mission on  account  of  ill  health  caused 
by  wounds,  was  granted  on  Dec.  11  the 
,    honorary  rank  of  major.   A  "member  of 
1 1  tho  flying  corps,  he  was  badiy  wounded 
I  jn  France  in  November,  1914.    Last  Au- 
gust he  received  a  second  wound. 

Rostand  and  Coquelin,  with 
Notes  About  the  Former's  Funeral 

The  Stage  of  Dec.  12  told  about  Coque- 
lin's  discovery  of  Rostand. 

"So  Rostand  is  dead!   The  actor  Coque- 
lin was  really  his  discoverer.  He  met  In 
Paris  a.  young  poet  who  had  written  a 
charming  but  undramatic  play  in  'Les 
Romanesques."  and  thought  that  if  only 
he  Were  put  on  to  plots  of  action  the 
combination-would  be  Irresistible.  Time  I 
proved    the    comedian-manager    to    be  I 
right.    He  dug  out  an  old  drama  called 
•L'Homme  le  plus  laid  de  France'  ('The 
Ugliest  Man  in  F.rance'),  .certainly  an  | 
excellent    romantic  story,    and  guided 
Rostand's  hand,  as  it  .were,  while  the 
latter  poured  out  his  inborn  poetic  na- 
ture upon  the  chosen  subject. 

"The  result  Coquelin  himself  performed 
*s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Coquelin  was 
the  stage-struck  son  of  a  Boulogne 
"pattissier,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
great  pastry  cook  shop  scene  should  be 
full  of  genuine  bake-house  humor  gath 
ered  first  hand.  Of  course,  Coquelin 
didn't  write  a  word  of  Rostand's  plays, 
but  how  much  he  inspired  the  poet  by 
leading  him  into  the  true  dramatic  chan- 
nels can  never  be  known.  These  two 
men  of  the  theatre  have  now  both 
passed  away;  each  was  great  In  his  own 
sphere. 

"When  the  late  George  Conquest  o£- 
the  Surrey  was  at  school  at  Boulogne 
he  used  to  spend  his  spare  cash  at| 
Coquelin's  Muck  shop."  the  luscious! 
memories  of  whose\  eclairs  and  jam  I 
tarts  made  his  mouth  water,  so  he  said,  9 
L, tD  years  after." 

The.  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage! 
in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  4  gave  some  in-| 
'teresting  facts  about  Rostand's  death  I 
and  funeral. 

"A  month  ago  he  was  recovering  froml 
Influenza  in  hjs  beautiful  home  at  Cain- I 
bo,  when  the  news  of  a  probable  arinls-  I 
tice  reached  him  and  instantly  his  ard-  I 
ent  nature  was  aflame  with  enthusiasm.  I 
!  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  an  Im- 
mediate return  to  Paris,  and  upon  the 
famous  Nov.  11  he  was  out  all  day,  1 
wandering  as  his  fancy  took  him,  from 
the.  boulevards  to  the   Latin  quarter,  j 
mingling  his  esxuberant  spirits  with  the 
enthusiasm    -f  the  crowd  and  returning 
home  at  nightfall  utterly  exhausted,  but 
happy  with  that  happiness  of  children 
that  only  po.  ts  know.    He  was  to  pay 
with  his  life  for  that  glorious  hour,  but 
he  would  have  been  the  last  to  say  that 
|lt  was  dearly  bought.     ,  * 

Sghe  ceremony  at  St.  Pierre  de  Gros 
I  CalHou  was  marked  by  unusual  slm- 


Bity,  ill 


•ordance  with  his  final 
no  flowers  .  in  the  cl 
ad  of  candles.  The  wi 
i  frionds  and  by  nun 
1  theatre  companies  re 


me.  Rostand  and  ln-r  two  sons, 
ice  and  lean,  were  assisted  by  the 

ilstors  of  th«T  poet  and  their  faml- 
The  French  Academy  sent  a  delc- 
[ation   of   MM.    Rene    Doumle,  Henr? 

lavedan.  Pierre  Loti.  Henri  dc  Regnler, 
libot.  Barthou.  Prcvost,  etc.  President 
roincare  Was  represented  by  Col.  Val- 
re,  several  ministers  were  present,  and 
ie  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Greece. 
Jhilo  the  American  ambassador  was 
presented  by  Mr.  R.  Wood  Bliss.   .    .  . 

"Here  iir  this  parish  church,  hidden 
,iway  umotiK  th'o  narrow,  tortuous 
-streets  on'  tho  feft  bank  of  the  Seine, 
lone  had  tho  impression  of  being  far 
away  from  Paris,  in  some  country 
Church,  and  nothing:  could  so  thoroughly 
refute  tho  tales  of  vanity  and  self- 
advertisement  that  the  envious  had 
spread  about  Rostand  in  a  vain  effort 
to  injure  his  reputation.  There  were  no 
speeches  made. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  poet  was  direct- 
ing the  rehearsals  of  L'Alglon  at  Mmc. 
Sarah  Bernhardl's  Theatre,  and  cheer- 
ing her  in  her  sick  room,  making  plans 
mr  the  future,  ;ind  discussing  his  new 
lluys.  Beside  'Don  JuanJ  and  'Faust' 
he 'had  completed  several  dramas,  and 
dreamed  cf  writing  one  to  be  called  'La 
Marseillaise,'  which  was  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  France,  and 
another  for  Sarah  Bernhardt.  'L'Etolle.' 

*  ™*""^=^*^**a's*^w^BSSBMBfissBBBra; 
Doubtless  many  unfinished  manuscripts 
will  be  foilnd  among  his  papers,  for  lto.>- 
tand  was  never  satisfied  with  his  work, 
like  all  true  artists.    Barely  SO  years  of 
B<*>  what  might  he  rot  have  given  to 
I  the  world  In  the  next  few  years?  Of  the 
'six  plays  that  have  been  produced  all 
are  ufl&terpteces  In  their  way,  and  all 
reflect  tho  delicate  fantasy,  the  human  M 
sympathy,  and  the  infinite  tenderness  of  J 
the  man  himself. 

"One  is  constantly  discovering  newV 
and  beautiful  things  in  Rostand.   Jn  thisP 
age  of  realism  they  remain  untouched  | 
by  the  seamy  side  of  .life,  because  Ros- 
tand's nature  and  his  aim  were  to  lil'l 
us  above  the,  ugly  instincts  of  men  to  J" 
higher  planes,  to  the  nobility  of  genev-,  , 
ous  impulse  and  self-sacrifice;   to  the 
love  that  is  true  and  clean,  that  de-  I 
mauds  nothing,  renouncing  its  own  hap- 
piness for  the  sake  of  others;  to  the  i 
Joy  of  nature,  of  sunlight,  and  of  light' 


MISS  THOMPSON 

Annual   Performance  in 
Jordan  Hall 


Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave  her  annual 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart;  Larghetto;  Mendelssohn, 
Rondo  Capriecloso:  Chopin,  Sonata  op. 
58;  Foote,  Poem  (after  Omar  Khayyam); 
Hopekirk,  Rlgaudon;  Roepper,  La  Tor 
tajuda  (Tango);  MacDowell  From  the 
Depths.  Witch's  Dance;  A.  Stelnert,  Jr. 
Prelude;  Liszt,  Ronde  des  Lutlns,  Etude 
(un  Sosplro),  Venezla  e  Napollc.  There 
was  an  audience  of  fair  size. 

The  program  was  varied  and  agree- 
able. American  composers  wore  well 
represented  and  due  attention  was  pai'd 
to  those  living  In  Boston.  Mr.  Roepper  Is 
at  present  the  Boston  correspondent  of 
Musical  America,  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Stelnert,  who  is  now  In  the 
freshman  class  at  Harvard,  showed 
pronounced  musical  Instinct  at  an  early 
age.  Several  of  his  compositions,  which 
show  marked  Interest  in  the  ultra- 
modern school,  have  been  published. 
Omar  Khayyam  has  interested  Mr. 
Foote  for  many  years.  He  composed 
"Five  Poems  After  Omar  Khayyam" 
as  long  ago  as  1S98.  He  transcribed 
four  of  them  for  orchestra.  They  were 
played  here  at  a  Boston  symphony  con- 
cert in  13L*.  Then  there  is  a  series  of 
Quatrains  by  him,  voice  and  pianoi  also 
orchestra. 

The  program  and  Miss  Thompson's  in- 
terpretation evidently  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  the  audience. 


or  perhaps  the  celc-  ' 

brated  limerick  maker  himself,  and  not 
having  the  fear  of  monarchs  before  his  ' 

I  "yes,  pulled  out  a  cigarette,  struck  a 
match  and  lit  up.    He  thus  loosened  an 
uncomfortable  tension,  and  everybody, 
up  to  the  captain  himself,  followed  the 
youngster's  example.     Some  years  ago 
p»t  a  reception  In  honor  of  the  crowning 
%f  the  present  Mikado  of  Japan.  I  wui 
Introduced  as  "adviser  to  tho  King  of' 
Slam,"   and    conjecturing  at  breakfast 
how  such  a  mistake  could  have  been! 
made,  I  was  helped  out  by  one  near  and 
dear,  who  said:    "Why,  when  the  sweet  I 
little  Jap  usher  asked  whether  father 
was  one  of  the  advisers,  he  carelessly ' 
answered,  'Yes,  I  am.'  " 
Chestnut  Hill.      IDLE  SUBURBAN. 
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hearts  and  the 
humble  souls.' 


simple  treasures 


a;  in 
of 


The  Propaganda  for  Italian  ' 
Concert  Music  in  This'  Country 

The  Italian  Society  of  Modern  isisi  . 
formed  about  a  decade  ago  in  Italy,  con- 
sists of  young  Italian  composers  w,ho 
flo  not  write  for  the  operatic  stage,  but 
have  devoted,  their  talents  to  orchestral, 
Instrumental  and  chamber  music.  They 
Mm  to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
this  music  of  modern  Italy:  to  show 
the  lovers  of  music  that  all  Italian  muaic 
's  not  opera  or  the  melodious  "canzone." 
Under 'the  leadership  of  Count  Sa1  Mar- 
lino,  president  of  the  Conservatory  of 
St.  Cecilia,  this  group  of  modern  authors 
has  achieved  success  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  new  orchestral  compo- 
sitions by  them  haw  been  performed  in 
Switzerland.  Sweden  and  Norway,  con- 
ducted by  Bernardino  Molinari  of  Rome. 
OTie  chamber  music  of  this  modern 
group  has  been  introduced  in  England 
and  France  by  "missionaries"  led  by 
Alfredo  Casella. 
The  next  territory  to  be  conquered 
i  the  United  States.  The  Italian  Minis- 
ter for  Propaganda  abroad,  Mr.  Gal- 
nga,  has  already  sent  copies  of  the 
most  salient,  works  of  the  modern  school 
to  the  United  s-'tates.  Through  the 
Monzaley  Quartet,  many  of  these  works 
have  been  distributed  among  tho  most 
elebrater]  directors  of  orchestras.  The 
ymphonic  poem  "Le  Pause  del  Sil- 
bnzlo."  written  by  Francesco  Malipiero, 
Is  in  the  hands  of  Henri  Rabaud,  director 
»f  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
who  has  always  shown  a  keen  interest 
In,  the  young  Venetian  composer,  Joseph 
^transky  of  the  Philharmonic  is  study- 
ing "Fotuano.  di  Roma"  by  Ottorin  > 
Respighi.  The  prelude  to  "Fedra"  by 
Hildebrand  Pizzettl  has  been  approved 
hy  Mr.  Stokowski  of  the  Philadelphia 
rchestra.  Waller  Damrosch  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society  has  praised 
highly  lh-i  "Pagino  di  Guerra,"  -com- 
posed by  Alfredo  Casella.  The  ''Noc- 
turnes'' of  Vlncenza  Tommasihi  have 
en  entrusted  to  Mr.  Stock  of  Chicago, 
where  they  are  announced  for  perform- 
ance on  Jan.  24,  25. 

Most  of  the  works  which  are  at  pres- 
ent being  cor.siderea  by  American  di- 
rectors were  rendered  about  a  year 
-  in  Milan  under  the  baton  .of  ,\r- 
turo  Toscaaini.  This,  in  itself,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  proof  of  their  real 
merit. 

Vocal  compositions  by  Mario  Castel- 
nuovo  and  Ottorino  Respighi  will  be 
sung  by  Alma  Gluck  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Piano  pieces  by  Casella,  Malipiero  and 
Tommasinl  will  soon  be  played  by  Leo 
Ornstein.  . 

«■ 


A  Great  "Anon." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  with 
certainty  answer  your  question  as  to 

who  wrote  the  couplet — 

Ninnarn.  Niagara. 
Von  arc  a  staggerer. 
Upon  reading  the  couplet  I  at  first 
thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  from 
Shakespeare.  A  famous  literary  work 
known  as  "Kent's  Commentaries"  was 
written  by  a  resident  of  New  York,  and 
that  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
facts  that  Kent,  in  the  commentaries,  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  Ni- 
agara is  in  New  York,  seemed  to  me  to 
logically  suggest  that  perhaps  Shake- 
speare was  the  author  of  the  couplet. 
No  clue  to  the  couplet,  however,  can  be 
found  in  any  concordance  to  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  so  I  suppose  that  he 
must  be  dismissed  as  possibly  the  author 
of  the  couplet.  Perhaps  Browning  was 
the  author  of  the  couplet,  but  I  doubt  it, 
for  I  cannot!  find  that  Browning  ever 
visited  Niagara  and,  moreover,  the 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1646,  Mr.  James  couplet,  though  It  bears  a  close  resem- 
Howell,  one  of  the  clerks  of  His  Late'  Wan<:e  to  some  of  the  more  ethereal  of 

Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy-Coun-'  siloTof  neTe™^'  jU~  a 

„„  _  '  i  snoit  or   being    up   to   the  Browning 

cil,  wrote  to  the  Right  Honorable  Ed-1  standard  in  Its  abstruseness  and  mys- 
ward  Earl  of  Dorset  a  letter  that  he  ticism.    In  the  absence  of  any  trust- 
might  have  written  today,  except  for  ™V<Z  ™ll  l°  the,  a"",,orshiP  °f  the  j 
certain  rtetaiu-  I  ?  '  P^"^3  a  Plausible  guess  would  j 

certain  detatls.  |  be  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of 

And  now,  my  Lord,  to  take  all  Na-  ,ho  following  stanza  upon  the  Mammoth 
tions  in  a  lump:    I  think  God  Almighty  Cave: 


spot- 


hath  a  quarrel  lately  with  all  Mankind, 
and  given  the  Reigns  to  the  ill  Spirit 
to  compass  the  whole  Earth,  for 
within  these  twelve  Years,  there  have 
the  strangest  revolutions,  and  horridst 
things  hapen'd,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
all  the  World  over,  that  have  befallen 
Mankind;  I  dare  boldly  say,  since  Adam 
fell,  in  so  short  a  revolution  of  time; 
there  is  a  kind  ol  popular  Planet  reigns 
everywhere,  I  will  begin  with  the 
hottest  parts,  with  Afric,  where  no 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  (with  two  of  his 
Sons)  was  en  countred  and  kill'd  in 
open  field,  by  the  Groom  of  his  camells 

and  Dromedaries,  who  had  levied  anJtc-  the  saying  in  a  _. 
Army  out  of  the  dreggs  of  the  People  hp  made  to  a  crowd  of  people  who.  In 


Tliu   Mammoth   Cave,   oil,  what 
In  summer  cold,  In  winter  hot ! 
J'lie  Mammoth  Cave,  oh.  wfcst  a  wonder- 
Andrew  Jackson,  hell  and  thiuxler! 
Brookline.  OBSERVER. 


Captured  "Dixie" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  J.  B.  Mur- 
dock  accredits  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman 
the  distinction,  or  honor,  of  being  the 
Wuthor  of  the  saying  that  the  tune  of 
fr'Dlxie"  belongs  to  the  North  by  right 
Ipf  capture.  It  is  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
jiowever,  not  to  Gen.  Sherman  that  the 
pistinction' of  being  the  author  of  that 
paying  belongs.  Lincoln  gave  utterance 
brief  speech  whicVi 


against  him,  and  is  like  to  hold  that 
ancient  Empire  in  Asia.    The  Tartar 
broke  o'er  the  four  hundred  mil'd  Wall, 
and  rush'd  Into  the  heart  of  China,  as 
far   as    Quinzay,    and    beleager'd  the 
very  Palace  of  the  Emperor,  who  rather 
than  to  become  Captiv  to  the  base  Tar- 
tar,  burnt  his  Castle,  and  did  make 
away  himself,  his    thirty    Wives  and 
Children;  the  Great  Turk    hath  been 
lately  strangled  in  the  Seraglio,  his  own 
House:  the  Emperor  of  Moscovia  going 
In  a  solemn  Procession  upon  the  Sab- 
|  bath  day,  the  Rable  broke  in,  knocked 
down,  and  cut  in  pieces,  divers  of  his 
Chieftest   Councellors,   Favourites,  and 
Officers  before  his  face;  and  dragging 
their  Bodies  to  the  Market-place,  their 
Heads  were  chop'd  off,    Thrown  into 
Vessels  of  hot  Water,  and  so  set  upon 
Poles  to  burn  more  bright  before  the 
Court    Gate.     In    Naples    a  common 
Fruterer  hath  raised  such  an  Insurrec- 
tion, that  they  say  above  60  Men  have 
been  slain  already  upon  the  Streets  of 
.  that  City  alone:  Catalonia  and  Portu- 
gal have  quite  revolted    from  Spain. 
Your    Lordship    Knows    what  knocks 
have  been  'twixtghe  Pope  and  Parma- 
the  Pole  and  the^Cosacks  are  hard  at 
it,   Venice    wrastleth    with    the  Turk 
■*  •  *  and  touching  these  three  King- 
doms, there's  none  more  capable  than 
your  Lordship,  to  Judge  what  montsrous 
things  have  hapen'd;  so  that  it  seems 
tire  whole  Earth  is  off  the  Hinges." 

Yet  some  might  say,  looking  over  the 
earth  In  1919,  "The  World  went  very 
well  then."  »> 


the  forenoon  of  April  10,  1865,  gathered 
front  of  the  White  House  to  cele- 
brate the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  speech  is  given 
on  pages  177-178  of  Oliver  H.  Oldroyd's 
volume  entitled  "Words  of  Lincoln." 
where  it  is  headed  "  'Dixie'  Our  Lawful 
| Prize."  The  closing  part  of  the  speech, 
m  which  Lincoln  gave  utterance  to  the 
saying,  was  as  follows:  "I  see  you  have 
band.  I  propose  now  closing  up  by- 
requesting  you  to  play  a  certain  air,  or 
tune.  I  have-  always  thought  'Dixie'  one 
of  the  best  tunes  I  ever  heard.  I  have 
heard  that  our  adversaries  over  the  way 
have  attempted  to  appropriate  it  as  a 
national  air.  I  insisted  yesterday  that 
we  had  fairly  captured  It.  I  presented 
the  question  to  the  attorney-general,  and 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  it  is  our  lawful 
prize.  I  ask  the  band  to  give  us  a  good 
turn  upon  it."  Frank  Crosby's  "Life  of 
Lincoln"  says  that  at  tho  close  of  the 
speech:  "The  band  accordingly  played 
'Dixie'  with  extraordinary  vigor,  when 
'three  cheers  and  a  tiger'  were  given, 
followed  by  the  tune  of  'Yankee 
Doodle.'  "  SPECTATOR 
Dec. 


Siam  at  Paris 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Siam  may  have  two  delegates"  to  the 
peace  conference  at  Paris.  What  a  lost 
opportunity  for  the  late  Siamese  Twins ! 
Could  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  D.  U.  (doctor  universalis),  tell 
us  whether  Eng  and  Chang  left  de- 
scendants in  North  Carolina?  I  take  It 
the  present  ruler  of  Slam  is  himself  a 
descendant  of  that  "great  King,"  whose 
morals  were  deplorable,  but  who  had  a 
pretty  gift  in  verse.  An  old  naval  friend 
of  mine,  a  very  yotrng  officer  and  also  a 
■ery  cool  aii.l  presumptuous  person,  be- 


When    Mme.    Galli-Curci  stepped 
j!  briskly  forward  to  sing  at  Symphonjf' 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  wearing  a 
I  short,  chic  Watteau  gown  that  #agl 
both  beautiful  and  becoming,  she  wa; 
greeted  stormily  by  an  audience  thai' 
filled  every  place  to  sit  or  stand.  Tht- 
groat  ihj-ong  was  eager  -and  expectl' 
ant;  the  singer  was  in  buoyant  spir'1 
its,  and  neither  she  nor  her  hearer.1, 
had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  by  wha\ 
followed. 

The  songs  she  sang  were  varied 
enough  to  suit  many  tastes,  two  opera 
arias  that  gave  her  a  chance  to  exhibit 
the    wonderful    beauty    and  flute-like 


display,  simple  Italian  mid  old  English 
ballads  for  the  compelling  loveliness  of 
her  tones,  misoollu noous  pieces  for  those 
whose  emotions  are  many-sided,  a 
group  of  French  pastorals  of  the  old 
lime  and  added  familiar  favorites  like 
"firlnk  to  Me  Only"  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home." 

Possibly  those  who  are  deeply  moved 
only  like  a  crowd  that  watches  a 
"steeple-Jack"  go  up,  up,  up  a  lofty 
spire,  wondering  every  second  "Will  he 
slip?"  and,  when  he  stands  on  tho  little 
brass  ball  at  the  top,  thrills  with  the 
thought  "He  didn't  slip!"  and  breaks 
out  in  "ahs"  and  cheers,  would  have 

I  preferred  more  vocal  steeple  climbing 

■  than  Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave  them,  but 
that  would  have  been  unreasonable,  for 
in  the  two  opera  selections  and  in  sev- 
eral other  pieces  she  soared  to  almost 
unbelievable  heights  without  a  tremor 
or  a  flaw,  furnishing  enough  chances 
for  the  awe-struck  to  sigh  excitedly, 
"She  didn't  slip!"  and  relieve  their  ten- 
sion in  prodigious  applause. 

Throughout  the  concert  the  audience 
gave  abundant  evidence  of  most  hearty 
approval  of  the  singer's  differing  songs, 
called    forcefully    for    extra  numbers, 

'  which  were  generously  given,  and  at  the 
end  a  throng  pressed  forward  for  more 
In  numbers  and  clamor  reminiscent  of 
former  days,  when  Paderewski  used  to 
play  the  piano  long  before  he  .went 
across  to  govern  Poland. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci's,  set  program  in- 
eluded:  "Nina."  Pergolesi;  "Shepherd! 
Thy  Demeanor  Vary,"  Brown;  "Solve 
opaea,"  from  "William  Tell."  Rossini; 

"Carnlvale  di  Venezla,"  Benedict;  "Ha- 
banera," Aubert;  "La  Lettre,"  Aubert; 
"The  Brownies."  Leonl;  "When  Chloris 
Bleeps,"  Samuels;  echo  song  (old  Nor- 
wegian); Pastourelles  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury; "Sempre  Libera,"  from  "La  Travl- 
ata,"  Verdi. 


At*  "* 


AT  THE  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Copley  Theatre:  "The  Walls  of  Jeri-  j 
cho,"  a    play   in   four  acts-  by   Alfred  I 
Sutro,  performed  by  the  Henry  Jewrtt 
i  Players.  Produced  at  the  Garrick  Tin -li- 
tre. London.  Oct.  .",1,  11)04.  with  Arthur 
Kourchier  and  Violet  Vanbrugh  the  lead- 
ing comedians.    Produced  in  Washing- 
ton. D.'C.  Sept.  IS.  1905.  with  James  K. 
Ifackett,  Mary  Mannering,  David  Glass- 
ford,  W.  J.  Ferguson.  William  Harcourt, 
May  Rlayney  in  the  company.  Produced 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre.   Boston.   April  , 
9,  190ti,  with  Mr.  Hackett,  Miss  Manner- 
ing. Miss  Blayney  and   Messrs.  Glass- 
ford,  Ferguson  and  Lundall. 

Bcrlrani   llai'naford  Nii'holas  Jn.v 

Mi*s  Menilnicton  lessukmhie  Neweomhe 

Ix>rd  tfarohmont  Fred  W.  IVnnain 

Mlas  Wyatt  CatlK-rine  tASXOto 

Ladv   Pi'iiH-liemer  <<  I-eila  Ileiitmi 

Ja»di  rmMsaier  Cameron  Matthews 

l.adv    I.iK-v   Iterenhnin  Viola  Roaoli 

The  Manpils  of  Stevent<m.  .H.  Conway  WinRfleld 

Harry  Pallas  •v<x-i  1  f  1  " 

tjidv'  Alnlhi'a  Krobisln-r.  Phyllis  Belpil 

I/iriV  We*HThv  Mary  Hamilton 

Han'kov  Bannister  K.  B.  Ch>e 

Hon.  Wilfred  Itenlon  I<eonard  IVnoke 

I  ovd  Drayton  Owen  T.  Beaml 

Lady    Pain  tree  Blbra  (joodell 

The  Ihtehesa  of  Skyc  Olndys  BriCKs 

Simpson   :  William  Port  more 

[vtP,^   Leonard  Craake 

Man    Doris  Lake 

This  play  made  a  sensation  when  it 
was  first  performed,  in  this  country  as 
in  London.  It  was  described  as  "the 
most  startling  arraignment  of  modern 
Society  ever*  put  upon  the  stage."  Even 
the  cool  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  found  that  the  play  "glowed  with 
the  heat  of  honest  indignation."  Men- 
tioning defects  of  structure  and  admit- 
ting that  there  was  "a  good  deal  of 
crude  imagination  and  juvenile  extrava- 
gance" in  the  story,  he  praised  the 
underlying  "essential  veracity  and  the 
bracing,  wholesome  spirit  which  per- 
vades it." 

The  attitude  of  many  in  the  audiences 
of  those  days  reminds  one  of  the  remark 
made   t>y    Rullock.    the    bargeman  in 
Thackeray's     burlesque     of  Disraeli's 
novel.    This  huge  brute,  in  a  Town  and 
Gown  row  at  Cambridge,  was  fighting 
with  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Marquis  of 
Codlingsby.    The  match  was  most  un- 
equal.   Rullock  shouted,  to  the  Joy  of 
the  moh :    "Down  he  goes  again  ;  I  likes 
I  wapping  a  lord  !"    And  so  these  audi- 
I  ences  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  vices  of  the 
[aristocracy  and  the  moral  corruption  of 
|  "smart  society"  lashed  by  the  satirist.  , 
It  was  said  of  others  in  London  that  j 
they  went  in  flocks^  to  the  theatre  to  see 
how  wicked  they  were  supposed  to  be.  ! 
Some  were  in  doubt  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  title.    One  critic  spoke  of  I 
Frobisher,   the  ex-squatter  and  sheep- 1 
raiser,  as  eager  to  shake  the  dust  of, 
Jericho   from   his  feet.     Another  said 
that  Mr.  Sutro's  purpose  was  evidently 
to  blow  the  ram's  horn  round  the  walls 
of  Jericho. 

For  Jack,  sick  of  the  foul  atmosphere  i 
which,  as  the  husband  of  Lady  Alethea,  j 
he  is  compelled  to  breathe;  disgusted  at. 
his  father-in-law,  the  son  and  hie  wife's  j 
sister:  suspecting  that  Lady  Alethea. 
.nay  s;o  too  far  in  a  flirtation,  soundJ/,J 


I 
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scolds  hei  and  then  announces  ■ 
teMion  of  taking- ner  and  then  bo>  to 
Queensland,  where  it  would  seem  that 
even  Nature  herself  is  virtuous.  ^ 
iVJ  «t  first  she  at  last  consents.  T\  hettier 
ihe  *m  be  happy  there  is  a  question  not 
Tn^M?  Sutr^'diatribe  does  not 
seem  ferocious:  his  satire  doe. [  not  put 
one  in  mind  of an£h»  slxt 
satire.   During  the  last  1»  J .ears 
E3  ^ewV   ".h^i^saidon  the 

hlnks  of  her.  awaken  emotion.  There 

'  ^onlv  the  curiosity  to  learn  how  she 

'  win  take  it     After  all,  Frobisher  is  a 

liJt  of  a  pric    No  doubt  when  he  got 
back  to  Queensland,  after  a  month  or 
two  he  found  life  ratter  dull 
hH   only  amusement  was   to   nag  his 

.  vife  for  ter.  to  one.  a  woman  brought, 
,       ,     ;  was  did  not  find  happiness  in, 

'consorting  with  the  people  in  Queens- 
land   even  if  they  were    the  best  peo  . 

I  Die"    One.  however,  likes  to  see  lords 
and  ladles  on  the  stage,  if  only  to  know- 
how  honest  comedians  think  they  speak 
and  move  and  have  their  Ming,  And  so  J 
this  play  of  Mr.  Sutro's  provides  a  pleas-, 
ru  t  entertainment;  but  the  spectator  Is 
not  convinced  that  London  in  1904  was  a 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah   nor  does  he  be- 
lieve that  its  walls  fell  when  Mr   Fro- 1 
bisher  shouted  at  his  wife  in  the  1  brary 
and  then  announced  his  immediate  de- 
I  nan.  re  for  Queensland.  We  see  Alethea 
there  now-if  she  is  not  back  in  London  - 
playing  bridge.    Perhaps  she  has  per- 
suaded her  .lack  to  take  a  hand. 

I    The  performance  for  a  first  night  was  H  lhat  lt  cannot  be  picked, 
reasonably  smooth.    The  voice  of  the  p|  ,„  ,„cl.  ,„lt  ,hp  ti.nditi 
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*Did  theTaTe  tastefP-ter  out  ofa  Toby 
than  out  of  Its  "native"  pewter.  That 
is  a  question  that  invites  pleasant  dis- 
cussldn  After  July  1  ale  would  be  wel- 
come in  a  tin  dipper  or  a  flower  vase, 
if  the  ale  were  like  that  once  drawn 
at  Browne's.  Tom  and  Jerry  was  none 
the  worse  for  being  served  in  a  shavtngu  i 

mToby  is  the  familiar  form  of  TobiasJ  , 
i  but  whv  should'  the  word  be  applied  tcB 
a  poor'  sort  of  cigar,  a  color-printing* 
machine  for  textiles,  the  trained  dog  inf 
the  Punch  and  Judy  show  as  well  aV" 
to  the  jus  or  mug  showing  a  stout  old 
man  wearing  a  full-skirted  coat  and 
three-cornered  hat? 

"Toby  "  in  thieves'  slang,  meaning  the 
highway  for  robbery,  came  from  "To-l 
bar,"  meaning  "road,"  in  Sheila  the 
■  cant  or  secret  language  of  Irish  tinkers. 
vTho  "high  toby"  was  highway  robbery 
by  a  thief  on  horseback;  the  "low  tooy 
was  robbery  by  a  footpad.  The  latter 
was  also  called  "spice." 

The  late  Albert  Thomas  Sinclair  of 
Allston  counsellor-at-law.  contributed 
to  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore 
in  1909  an  interesting  article  about  the 
secret  language  of  masons  and  tinkers. 
He  includes  the  word  "tobar"  in  his 
words  of  mason's  talk  common  to 
Shelta,  but  employing  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem of  pronunciation,  he  spells  it  "tho- 
ber "  "The  men  here  who  speak  this 
mason's  talk  best  are  ord  men.  A  few 
of  middle  age  know  some  of  it.  But  all 
are  stone-masons  who  learned  their 
trade  in  Ireland.  Irish  stone-masons 
i  who  learned  the  craft  in  America  never 
I  speak  it.  and  many  never  heard  there  is 
I  such  a  talk.  Many  people  do  not  notice 
Lsuch  things.  Within  a  year  I  have  been 
'told  of  several  small  gangs  who  talked 
the  Bearla  lagair  every  day  among 
i  themselves  on  large  jobs— one  in  Bangor. 
3  Me  •  also  others  in  Belmont,  Auburn- 
dale.  Providence,  etc."  Theuc  is  cun- 
'  ons  folk-lore  among  these  Irish  masons, 
'  "an  intelligent  class  of  men,  agreeable 
(to  meet  when  not  busy."  Ruins  of  old 
1 round  towers  and  other  buildings  are 


ster  to  tin 

charming  i 
Tiemey  am 
The  play 
week,  will 


life.  Miss  MacDonald  is 
s  Miss  Arbuckle  and  Miss  | 
ising  ts  Marianne,  the.  maid, 
at  the  Castle  Square  next 
,e  "Madame  X."  with  Miss 


Leah  Wlnslow 


engaged   for   the  title 


,,,  the  fireplace  was  not  heard 
lo  a  distressing  extent.    The  member* 
of  the  company  played  intelligently.  Mi. 
Wingfield's  Marquis  of  Steventon  was 
a  real  person.    Messrs.  Leslie  and  Chv  e 
were  excellent.    Each  in  his  way.  Miss 
Hamilton's  Lady  Wcsterley  was  a  lady 
of  line  breeding,  also  a  womanly  crea- 
itnne.   Her  slip  in  her  young  years  was 
easily   forgiven   by   the  spectator,  for 
she  did  not  bore  him  by  belated  remote. 
Miss  Newcombe  gave  a  capital  Perform- 
ance   of    a    sporting,     frank,  reckless 
Hike     and    Miss    Roach    was  natmal 
•  and  amusing  as  the  sophisticated  young 
«oman  caeer  to  sell  herself.   Miss  ndoh 
and  Mr  Matthews  did  not  have  an  easy 
ta<=k;'  neither    was   wholly  convincing: 
'neither  one  aroused  anxiety  aoout  tne 
S  upshot  of  their  mutual  misuudei stand- 


found  in  which 


Mr  Clive  read  a  statement  about  the 
proposed  legislation  whereby  the  tax 
on  admission  to  theatres  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  audience  signed  slips 
of  protest.  . 

The  plav  next  week,  "by  insistent  de- 
mand.- will  be  "The  Doctor's  Dilem- 
ma." There  will  be  matinees  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday. 


the  mortar  i3  so  hard 
■The  secret  is 

now  lost;  but  the  tradition  is,  the  mor- 
tar was  left  in  clay  pits  for  a  year  or 
■  more,  and  was  mixed  with  blood." 
I      Mr.  Sinclair  mentions  a  "well  known 
I  Boston  prize-fighter"  who  was  a  tinker. 
What  was  his  name?    Mr.  Sinclair  first 
,  noticed   the  tinker's  jargon  during 
I  summer   spent  at   Scituate,   where  he 
I  learned  to '  speak  Irish  from  an  Irish 
I  colony  of  some  600  "mossers,"  who  gath- 
I  ered  the  Irish  moss  on  the  rocky  sea- 
1  bottom  at  low  tide. 

I  It  is  a  pity  that  before  his  death  he 
did  not  collect  in  a  volume  his  essays 
on  "Tattooing  —  Oriental  and  Gypsy," 
the  word  "Rom,"  etc.  He  had  traveled 
widely  and  was  a  close  observer.  Some 
_JOf  his   letters  about  folk   music  have 

■  been  published  in  the  Herald.    In  his 

■  private  lstters  the  anthropological  notes 
\ would  have  delighted  Sir  Richard  F. 
I  Burton. 

5  But  to  go  back  to  Browne's.  We  are 
surprised  at  finding  in  the  obituary  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Farrington  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  the  word  "rab- 
bit" spelled  "rarebit."  What  would  Its 
former  editor,  William  Cullen  Bryant 
so  fussy  about  the  English  of  his  news- 
paper, say  to  this  if  he  were  now  alive? 


NAN  HALPERIN  ! 

Nan  Halperin.  in  a  sons  cycle  by  W. 
B  Friedlander.'  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  large 
audience' that  was  deeply  interested. 

Miss  Halperin  s  act  is  entirely  new. 
She  uses  the  entire  recesses  of  the  stage 
and  a  daintily  equipped  boudoir  helps 
^  illusion.    She  essays  several  stages  I 
in  the  life  of  a  girl,  from  early  child-  I 
hood  to  the  married  state.    Each  type  I 
Is  elearl v  and  cleverly  presented.     the  I 
actress's  art  is  well  known.    She  again  I 
made  a  deep  impression  with  telling  sub-  » 
'  tleties  of  speech,  poise  and  manner. 
'    One  of  the  big  laugh-provokers  of  .the 
bill    is    Herbert    Williams    and  Hilda 
Wolfus  jn  their  comedy  sketch.  Hark, 
'  Hark,  Hark."    This  act  has  been  seen 
at  this  theatre  several  times,  and  it  IB 
I  none  the  less  enjoyable  or,  each  recuH 
I  ring  vtsil     Mr.  Williams,  who  affects  the 
"nut"  style  of  comedy., Is  also  a  musi- 
cian    The  act  hears  the  stamp  of  iwli- 
|  vidualism  and  there  is  much  delightful 
burlesque. 

one  of  the  best  dancing  acts  faf  tM 
seasoh  is  that  of  the  Marmeln  Sisters, 
assisted  by  David  Schooler  at  the •  pmno. 
The  Misses  Marmein  offer  a  varied  pm- 
-ram  and  their  several  numbers  are 
characterized  by  a  lightness  *f  touch 
and  a  fWtness  of  foot  that  ^.enchant- 
ing! Their  act  has  a  certain  elegance 
Ithat  quickly"  finds  its  appeal:  Mr. 
(Schooler  excelled  In  technical  skill  and 
"dexterity  at  the  piano. 

Other  acts  were    Frank  Gaby. 


Jventriloquial  act  far  removed  from  the 
Icommonplace;  the  Four  Haley  Sisters, 
fin  popular  songs;  Lillian  Berse  and  com- 
Spany.  in  "Sweeties."  a.  well -acted  sketc  h 
Ithat  is  one  of  the  best  with  a  war  motif 
seen  at  this  theatre  and  sounded  a  new 
.idea;  Espe  and  Dutton,  in  an  acrobatic 
act-  1*  Rue  and  Dupree,  sand  painters, 
and  Karleton  Emmy  and  his  pets,  in  a 
bird  act,  ^^^^MM 


i'i 


Did  Mr. 
gram  of 


Ezra  Pound  invent  the  epi 
"Nlcharcus  upon  Phldon  his 


"Phidon  neither  purged  mi  nor 
touched  me, 

But  I  remembered  the  name  of  his  fever 
medicine  and  died." 


A  Summer  Resort 

Now  that  ocean  travel  is  compara- 
tively safe,  we  should  like  to  see  Auch- 
mithie.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  If 
— .  only  for  its  social  customs. 
H  "No  cast-off  trousers  can  be  bought  in 
the  fishing  village.  The  new  pair  is 
\  clapped  on  over  the  old,  and  thus,  likej 
I  the  oak,  the  fishermen  grow  in  bulk] 
I  year   by    year. '4    And   In   this  village 


Mr.  Cortot 

Mr.  Alfred  Cortot  will  play  the  piano 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  week.  Miss  Margaret  An- 
derson, the  editor  of  The  Little  Review, 
a  magazine  that,  pruning  itself  on  'its 
tfietto,  "Making  no  compromise  with  the 
|  public  taste,"  is  now  sane  and  interesting 
and  now  flippantly  -  irritating  or  bore- 
some,  has  this  to  say  about  him : 

"Cortot  is  one  of  the  people  who  mat- 
ters (sic).    He  plays  the  piano  better 
,  than  almost  any  one.    He  plays  like  a 
'  poet,  like  a  rcligieuse.    He  is  a  master 
'  of  all  the  nuances  of  the  piano,  and  he 
uses  his  mastery  as  an  act  of  worship, 
i  His  first  recital  in  New  York  was  the 
i  kind  of  thing  you  are  willing  to  wait 
.  years  to  hear.    I  could  easily  fall  into 
superlatives,  so  I  will  merely  say  :  do  not 
miss  this  man." 

If  Miss  Anderson  had  "fallen  into  su- 
j  periatives"  what  would  she  have  said? 
'  Would  she  have  written  on  asbestos 
,  paper? 


F.  A 


with  the  result  that  "everybody  Is  r 
llated  "to  everyljody  else."     To  take 
Sjfcvife  from  outside  the  village  is  considJ 
|  ered  gross  immorality. 


THEATRE— "A 
'  Farce  in  three 
The  cast: 


A  Toby  or  Two 

So  the  proprietor  of  Browne's  Chopl 
Hou3e  in  New  York,  Mr.  Jonas  M.  Far-; 
rlngton,  is  now  in  the  great  Inn  of  allj 
nations.    We  knew  this  chop  house  int 
I  its  first  estate  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth! 
avenue  near  the  stage  door  of  the  old 
I  Wallack's  Theatre,  when  with  boyish 
I  curiosity  and  awe  we  watched  the  elder 
|  Sothern  and  W.  J.  Florence  at  a  table 
J  talking  quietly  together  over  Tobies  of 
for  ale  was  then  served  in  Tobies, 
was  the  cheese  for  the  Welsh  rabbit 


ale; 


CASTLE  SQUARE 
iachelor's  Honeymoon 
cts  by  John  Stapleton 

len  iambi  Bachelor  Dudley  KyteJ 

ftnorva  ..     Bettv  Barni-o't 

SKrj-l  1  is  Olive  Bo  ?Hrt 

,n'arvllia.  . '. . . . . .  . '.  .  Marion  Frances  Coogan 

'  fhai'lcs  Stevens 

Lrlanna  Dorothy  Tiemey 

Stephen  Howson  Aubrey  nosworth 

}r  Ludwlc  Schwartz  Edward  T.el>ur 

Vn'thonv  Gum  bus  'osevh  sW*«n*4 

Miss  Arbuckle.."  Ann  MacDonald 

As  an  entertainment  that  keeps  an 
ludience  laughing  Hm  scene  to  seen, 
ind  from  act  to  act.  "A  Bachelor's  Hon 
jynioon"  is  unexceptional.  It  was 
revived  at  the  Castle  Square  yesterday 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  it  proved 
Itself  to  be  a  continuous  succession  of 
scenes  and  incidents  involving  a  group 
of  jolly  personages.  • 

The  htiarlty  of  "A  Bachelor's  Honey- 
moon" centres  about  the  personality 
Benjamin  Bachelor.  He.  happens  to 
a  widower  with  two  charming 
ighters.  and  he  has  been  secretly 
rrieM  to  a,  charming  young  actreM 
e  the  daughters  and  their  aunt 
awav  in  the  country.  This  aunt 
something  of  a  tartar,  and  it  be- 
>ves  Benjamin  Bachelor  to  move  cir- 
cumspect! v  before  he  divulges  the  news 
of  his  marriage  to  her.  For  she  has 
control  of  his  purse-strings. 
The  acting  and  + 


of 


whll 
a  re. 


hoovi 


George  Steevens,  Esq.,  F.  R-  S 
S..  died  on  Jan.  22,  1800.   We  mention 
this  fact  not  because  he  edited  Shakes-  J 
peare;  not  because  from  all  accounts  ho 
was  an  intensely  disagreeable  person- 
Dr.  Parr  used  to  say  that  Steevens  had 
only  three  friends  in  the  world  and  one 
of  them  was  Steevens;  not  because  there 
is  good  reading  about  him  in  Boswell's 
Johnson  and  Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diary; 
but  on  account  of  will  power  shown  by 
him.    He  had  taken  snuft  until  he  lost 
his  box  In  St.  Paul's  churchyard.  There- 
after he  took  not  a  pinch.    His  biog- 
rapher  in  tho   Gentleman's  Magazine 
moralized:    "Had  he  taken  one  he  might 
have  taken  one  more,  and  then  only 
another,  and  afterwards  only  a  little  Dit 
In  a  paper,  and  then  he  would  have  died 
as  he  lived— a  snuff-taker.  No;  Steevens 
appears  to  have  discovered  the  grand 
secret,  that  a  man's  self  is  the  great 
enemy  of  himself,  and  hence  his  intoler- 
ance of  self-indulgence  even  in  degree 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Golightly  this  very 
day  refuse  a  cocktail  at  the  Porphyry, 
and   thus  prepare  himself  for  July 
and   the   ensuing   drought?     He  maj 
argue  that  now  is  the  time  for  drinKlns 
vany   cocktails.     O   vain  and  foolish 
babbling!    Stop  now,  wretched  man,  andt 
July  1  you  will  be  strong  enough! 
to  survive  "the  shock.     We  may  here 
remark  that  there  is  little  pleasure  In 
drinking  the  weak  ale   served  at  the 
Porphyry  and  elsewhere.    Even  three  or 
four   pots    no   longer   search   out  the 
centres   of   life   and   produce  pleasant 
tingling  and  a  kindly  view  of  the  uni- 
verse with  its  stationary,  crawling  and 
whizzing  things. 

On  Jan.  22.  1885,  Edmond  de  Oon- 
cburt  dined  at  the  house  of  Charpentier 
the  publisher  and  heard  Scholl  tell  about 
an  American,  who,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  a  foreign  country',  went  to  the  circus, 
gave  a  dinner  to  the  troop,  and  thus 
secured  the  services  of  a  guide,  an 
Elephanteer  so  to  speak,  who  showed 
him  about  the  town  so  that  he  saw 
everything  that  was  curious  and  worth 
seeing.  Old  writers  about  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  travel  ad- 
vised a  man  on  entering  a  city  to  climb 
up  the  highest  tower,  dome,  monument, 
steeple,  to  survey  the  town  and  see 
whether  a  long  sojourn  would  be  profit- 
able. The  American  conducted  iby  his 
circus  friend  undoubtedly  saw  more  In 
a  day  and  night  than  others  In  a  week, 
even  when  guided  by  voluble  agents 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Cook. 


of  George)  T  i.anlgan  and  Edward  Lear. 
Wo  quote1  tile  first    or   the  Lanlgan 

What,  what,  what. 

What's  the  news  from  Swat 7 
6ad  news, 
Bad  news,  i 
Cornea  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  ocean's  bed. 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Red 
Rea  And  the  Med— 
'Iterranean — 'he's  dead: 
]     The  Ahkoond  is  dead! 
i 

jFor  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn — 
,    Who  -wouldn't? 

He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern, 
,    But  he  Ahkoodn't.  - 

"As  She  Is  Spoke" 

[    The  French  members  of  "The  Crowded  t 
Hour"  company,  from  the  distinguished  I 
actress.  Mme.  Eugenie  Nau,  to  M.  Cho-1 
utin,    speak    with    delightful  clearness^ 
1  their  native  language,  and  M.  deVarny'st." 
J  English  should  be  an  object  lesson  to| 
I  some  of  the  Americans  In  the  Play-h 
ij  Why  Is  it  that  so  many  American  actors 
Hand  actresses  are  allowed  to  Jump  ong 
I  tho  stage,  even  If  they  should  bubbled 
over   with   "personality,"    before  theyt 
g  have  learned  to  pronounce  English  cor-1 
I  rectly  and  enunciate  distinctly? 

Hus-s-s-h! 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

',    Apropos  secret  sessions  and  publicity, 
please  record  this  historical  incident  af- 
fecting   an    unnamed    treaty   and  the 
1  United  States  Senate: 

The  Senate  reporter  for  a  certain  news 
association,  having,  as  is  the  privilege 
of  such,  the  right  of  access  to  the  floor 
of  that  holy  chamber,  wandered  In  one| 
afternoon  and  sat  down  at  his  custom- 
ary table  In  the  front  row.   "I  thought 
something  was  funny,-  he  told  me.  nar- 
rating the  story.    "I  couldn't  make  out] 
what,  though.  The  galleries  "were  empty, 
which  was  unusual,  because  the  debate 
*<  was  unusually  dull.  No  one  stood  guard 
iln  the  press  gallery.    I  couldn't  make 
out   what  tho  members  were  talking 
about— seemed  to  be  something  concern- 
ing a  treaty.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was 
SI  a  whispered   conference  at  the  Vice- 
President  s  desk,  and  officials  looked  at 
me  oddlv.    It  was  like  dreaming  that 
■  you  haven't  your  collar  on  at  a  party 
Then  a  clerk  came  up  and  announced 
H  to  me  that  the  Senate  was  In  executive 
session,  discussing  a  treaty.    Would  1 
1  please  move  on?" 

Of  course  he  moved  on,  first  having 
'  been  sworn  to  secrecy  regarding  what 
he  had  heard.  The  ultimate  blame  was 
fixed  on  a  doorkeeper  who  had  run  out 
of  chewing  tobacco  or  something.  The 
point  mv  friend  makes  is  applicable  to 
the  Paris  situation  today:  the  debate 
was  so  dull  that  there  was  no  news  in 
lt  not  even  an  exclusive  story. 

WM.  LEAVITT  STODDARD, 
v  Cambridge. 
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In  Memoriam 

On  Jan.  22,  1876.  the  Ahkot 
departed  this  sorry  life._  Wj 


of  Swat 
1  that  he 


A  few  days  ago  we  read  the  praise  ofB 
the  mule  by  Americans  in  Italy.  The! 
animal  was  extolled  to  the  skies.  InB 
January.  1645.  Mr.  John  Evelyn  madeB 
this  note  In  his  diary:  "We  reposed  thisK] 
I  night  at   Piperno.   ir.   the  post-house| 
(without  the  town;  and  here  I  was  ex-M 
tromely  troubled  with  a  sore  hand,  from  H 
a  mischance  at  Rome,  which  now  began  | 
to  fester,  upon  my  base,  unlucky,  stiff-  1 
/necked,  trotting,  carrion  mule;  which  are 
the  most  wretched  beast3  in  the  world."  t 

Newbury  in  Essex  county  is  a  pleasant, 
village  where  one  might  spend  his  last ,  | 
years  peacefully,   visiting   occasionally  . 
the  burying    ground  In  which   lie  the| 
bones  of  his  ancestors,  men  and  wo- 
men  of  the1  17th  century.     There  are  , 
Borne  fine  old  houses  In  Newbury  breath-B 
ing  respectability  and  comfort 

Yet  on  Jan.  23,  16S0  the  house  of  WiljH 
llam  Morse  in  Newbury  was  strangely! 
>  disquieted  by   a   demon.  The  disturb-l 
ances,  annoying  and  mortifying,  beganP 
on  Dec.  3  of  the  previous  year,  but  those|j 
of  Jan.  23  were  curiously  personal.  Wejg 
quote  from  Mr.  Morse's  narrative  as  Itl 
appeared  in  Increase  Mather's  "Remark-H 
%blo  Providences." 

The  man  had  an  Iron  pin  twice  thrown! 
at  him,  and  his  inkhorn  was  taken  awayj 
from  him  while  he  was  writing;  and! 
when  by  all  his  seeking  it  he  could  notE 
find  it,  at  last  he  saw  it  drop  out  of  theg 
•jr,  down  by  the  Are.  A  piece  of  leather  I 
was  twice  thrown  at  him;  and  a  shoe  j 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  which,  he  I 
catching  at,  was  suddenly  rapt  froml 
bim.  An  handful  of  ashes  was  thrown  at  I 
his  face,  and  upon  his  clothes;  and  thel 
shoe  was  then  clapt  upon  his  head,  andl 
upon  it  he  clapt  his  hand,  holding  It  sol 
fast  that  something  unseen  pulled  hlml 
with  it  backward  on  the  floor."  Thisl 
was  only  one  tumultuous  day  out  ofl 
many.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  demonj 
did  not  come  m  visible  shape.  Mathi 
eums  up  the  story  as  follows:  "The  tri 
reason  of  these  strange  disturbances 
as  yet  not  certainly  known:  some  M 
has  been  hinted)   did  suspect  ^  Morse 
wife  to  be  guilty  of  witchcraft."    A  de 
lar  to  a  doughnut  she  was  fair  to  loj 


Spoil,  ti  woman  eminently  desirable,  ex- 
citing the  envy  of  her  Ill-favored  sis- 
ters In  the  Church.  Mr.  Porter  K.  Sar- 
gent in  his  readable  and  valuable  "Hand- 
book of  New  England"  Informs-  tis  that 
tho  manufactures  of  Newbury  are  snuff 
and  woollens.  Ho  speaks  of  Nicholas 
Noyos  as  active  in  the  witchcraft  delu- 
elon,  and  describes  certain  bid  houses, 
but  there  Is  not  a  word  about  Mr.  Will- 
lam  Mors>,  Mrs.  Morse,  their  house,  or 
the  demon.  Possibly  Mrs.  Morse  had 
checked  amorous  advances  made  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  or  cooled  his  ardor  by  a  witty 
"speech. 


If-!  re  ofcMtaln  Individuals.    The  ex- t    v  ,  ,,  nuttcrfield.^PlllX 

jenslon  of  the  natural  aridity  of  Se*  Herald,  mentioned  the  ability  of  public 
braska  to  the  farthest  confines  school  pupils  to  perform  "mental  stunts 

nation  and  Its  Islands  Ul  the  sea 
them  a  wider  scope.  % 
They  may  bo  chanted,  by  those^suffi- 


clently 


er  for  It, 

("Give  a 


Dangerous  Misnomers 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,  "What's  tu  a  name?"  is  one  of  those 
thread-bare  aphorisms  such  as  folks 
parrot  with  no  meaning  at  all,  mere  idle 
"chin-wagging,"  if  not  perversely  used 
In  conditions  quite  different  'from  those 
to  which  their  authors  applied  them,  as 
"special  pleadings"  only.  The  canine 
race  could  have  no  dubitatlon  about  this 
one's  value  as  assuming  a  foregone  re- 
ply to  be  made  to  the  question,  since  It 
might  concern  a  hanging  matter 
far  from  being  unimportant  ( 
dog  a  t>ad  name,"  etc.). 

Two  misnamed  tilings  in  the  Russian 
chaos  would  appear  to  have  lost  their 
real  quality  because  disguised  (no  French 
slang  of  the  day  is  needed  for  the  good 
old  Gallicanism)  in  common  usage.  There  - 
may  be  delay  or  hesitation  in  a  knock 
down  fight  with  anarchy  because  we  al-  J 
low  ourselves  to  call  it  "bolshevlcki"  and  , 
oX  quality  as  a  national  policy  while  it  j 
Is  no  "policy,"  a  mere  evil  hallucination!  1 

Likewise  because  the  madmen  chooso 
to  denounce  "bourgeois"  as  a  foe  of 
freedom,  lodgement  is  allowed.  It  un- 
consciously finds  Itself  made  in  our 
thoughts  for  a  conception  wholly  of  their 
own  vicious  spawning  and  the  "bour- 
geois" is  an  enemy  to  any  thing:  The 
man  with  a  daily  wage,  a  trifle  put  by 
lor  a  rainy  day,  beginning  to  own  his 
farm  or  his^Siome  by  co-operation,  is 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  democracy. 

Let  us  say  clearly  to  the  enemy  and  to 
their  apologists  in  "New  Republic" 
"Dial,"  "Nation  et  al,"  wholly  "weakly" 
or  bi-weekly  that  with  "the  regenerative 
power  of  democracy"  we  hope  to  win 
out  and,  far  from  following  the  example 
of  the  proletariat,  finish  the  great  war 
to  destroy  militarism,  by  a  victory  over 
Anarchy  and  the  man  in  the  gutter. 

THE)  OLD  'UN 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


moved    to    imitation    of  the 
prophets  In  their  lamentations,  to  the. 
nusic  of  a  song  by  Valerie  White  with 
which  you  are  doubtless  familiar 
May  I  not  suggest  their  possible  use 

-  *  naUo;ial  ^RD  D.  WARS. 

Flonzaley  Artists 


Punk  Patriots 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  establishing  the  Society  of  Punk 
Patriots— those  modest  souls  who  work, 
unheralded  and  unknown  to  the  public, 
along  patriotic  lines  of  their  own  con- 
ception. This  is  a  reconstruction  meas- 
ure, and  I  hope  to  Interest  others  among 
your  readers  who  will  add  nominations 
to  the  following: 

The  New  England  manufacturer  with 
a  large  plant  who  personally  asked  one 
of  his  factory  girls  to  get  the  signed 
subscriptions  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan.  She  did  the  work  in  three  hours. 
The  next  Saturday  she  found  three 
hours  docked  from  her  pay.  The  manu- 
facturer, who  is  the  chairman  of  his 
town's  war  service  committee,  asked 
the  same  girl  to  get  the  subscriptions 
for  the  Fourth  loan,  but  she  had  the 
nerve  to  answer,  "I'm  sorry,  but  1 
can't  afford  to." 

I  also  nominate  the  slick^haired  couch 
cootie  in  the  Grand  Contral  station.  New 
York,  who  refused  to  sell  a  ticket  to  a 
Massachusetts  boy  In  khaki  who  landed 
in  that  hospitable  town  with  his  right 
hand  half  shot  away  by  machine  gun  fire 
and  just  enough  money  for  a  ticket  to 
Boston,  lacking  two  cents.  The  c.  c. 
ticket  agent  refused  the  soldier  a  ticket, 
and  he  had  to  pan-handle  the  two  cents 
to  get  home. 

My  third  nominee  runs  no  chance  of 
election,  but  he  ought  to  get  in  some- 
where. He  is  a  French  business  man 
who  wrote  to  the  boss  the  other  day 
asking  for  information.  He  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  chief  and  the  latter  was 
strictly  one  of  business,  but  after  he  had 
signed  his  name  with  a  flourish,  he 
added: 

"Blesse  de  guerre"  , 

3  citations 
Medaille  militaire." 
Looks  as  if  "Yankee  brag"  must  have ' 
Infected  the  poilus.   Yours  sincerely 

SEC.  OF  S.  OF  P.'  p. 

Boston;. 


A  Wates-Cart  Ditty 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  us  forget  we  loved  our  cocktails  much 
Let  us  forget  that  from  them  we  must  part' 
Let  us  not  look  for  fear  that  we  may  touch 
Those  cooling-  drinks  which  warm  the 
human  heart. 

Only  we'll  alt  upon  the  water  cart; 
Watch   the  mad   whirl   as   from  a  worM 

apart. 

Though  time  alone  can  tell  how  lone  w„n 
stay,  .  s  1 

Be  firm  tomorrow  though  we  fall  today 

The  lines  appearing  above  were  origi- 
nally written  to  commemorate  a  tempo- 
rary amendment  for  the  constitutional 


■ 

Open 

Their  12th  Season  at 
Jordan  Hall 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet— Messrs.  Betti. 
Pochon,  Ballly,  d'Archambeau— gave  the 
first  concert  of  its  12th  season  in  Bos- 
ton last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows-.  d'Indy,  Quartet 
in  D  major,  op.  5D';  Beethoven.  Quartet 
In  B  fiat  major,  op.  18,  No.  6:  Paul  Rous- 
ed, Unfinished  Quartet  (MS.).  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  struct- 
ure of  d'Indy's  quartet;  whether*  it  be- 
longs In  this  respect  to  a  comparatively 
early  period  before  he  was  enamoured 
of  the  "cyclical"  form  dear  to  Cesar 
Franck — or  one  might  say  that  the  later 
d'Indy  is  obsessed  by  it.    On  the  pro-  I 
gram  was*  In  notation  the  main  theme  i 
on  which  the  quartet  i3   based.  The 
nature  of  a  quartet's  structure  is  in- 
teresting  to  professional  musicians.  The 
emotional  contents  are  much  more  to  | 
the  general   hearer.     He  asks   If   the  i 
music     is     contemplative.     emotional,  I 
piquant,  exoiting;  if  it  sets  him  a-dream-  ' 
ing,  or  takes  him  Into  another  world  so ] 
that   he   forgets   the   presence   of   the  i 
audience  and  even  the  players  on  the  i 
platform*  l 
Vincent  d'Indy's  music  has  been  dis- 
missed by  some  as  carefully*  wrought, 
ingeniously  contrived,  but  unemotional; 
"cerebral"  Is  their  favorite  word  of  dis- 
missal.   They  admit  the  loftiness  of  his 
purpose,   his  respect   for   his   art.  but 
they   find  him  too    "intellectual,"  too 
abstruse.    It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve;  that  he 
shuns  the  obvious  and  does  not  delib- 
erately endeavor  to  please  the  public. 
He  is  an  aristocrat  in  art,  but  an  aris- 
tocrat with  deep  feeling  and  a  genuine 
love  for  humanity.   In  some  of  his  com- 
positions there  is,  a  certain  aloofness 
that  Is  easily  misunderstood  for  auster- 
ity and  at  a  first  hearing  Is  almost  for- 
bidding; but  closer  acquaintance  with 
these  compositions  reveals  a  man  to 
whom  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  his  fel- 
lows are  not  foreign;  reveals  him  as  one 
not  merely  a  most  accomplished  musi- 
cian interested  In  musical  problems  as 
in  a  game  of  chess. 

Take  this  quartet,  for  example:  After 
the  impressive  introduction,  there  is  a 
movement  of  stress  and  passion,  a  rest- 
1  lessness  that  is  eloquent  to  a  perturbed 
I  soul.  Then  follows  a  movement  of  rare 
(beauty,  music  that  is  frankly  beautiful 
without  the  taint  of  sentimentality- 
melodic,  too,  in  a  manner  that  makes 
Its  appeal  at  once,.  The  first  measures 
of  the  concluding  pages  show  the  influ- 
ence of  folk-song  on  d'Indy.  The  mel- 
ody might  well  be  one  that  he  had 
heard  in  his  beloved  Cevennes,  sung  on 
a  mountain  side  or  in  some  lonely  ham- 
let. This  is  used  with  consummate  art 
in  the  following  pages.  But  In  these 
last  pages  there  are  stretches  that  do 
not  seem  important  or  essential,  repeti- 
tions of  declamatory  passages  that  are 
not  impressive. 

Beethoven's  easily  understood,  melo- 
dious quartet,  with  its  first  movement 
as  tripping  as  if  Haydn  had  signed  it. 
its  succeeding  contrasts  between  calm 
amiability— even  the  section  "La  Malin- 
conia"  is v not  of  indigo  blueness— and 
unrestrained  jollity,  was  wisely  placed 


rivaling  Z.  Colburn's  worst."    She  also 

exclaimed,  "Oh,  Hllllard!"  "Old  School" 
Of  Brookllne,  on  Jan.  13,  asked  whether 

Miss  Butterfleld's  reference  was  not  to 
Warren  Colburn's  mental  arithmetic, 
Mot  to  Zerah  Colburn,  tho  mathematical 

Iprodlgy  of  Cabot.  Vt.  (1804-1840).  He 
'also  asked  if  the  Hllllard  was  "the 
author  or  publisher  of  some  spelling 

book." 


UK  wrlimg  '  Those  who  have  the  hab- 
it or  usni*  the  word  "frotten"  nnd  wish 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  habit  should 

7S1-738  of  Harp..,-* 
Monthly  Magazine  for  October,  1902 
Margaret  Cameron's  story  entitled  "Tho 
Price  of  tho  Past  Participle,"  in  which 
are  'narrated  the  troubles  and  tribula- 
tions to  which  a  man  was  subji  sett  d  in 
consequence  of  sending  lo  his  wife  a 
teaegram  which  contained  ithe  word) 
"gotten."  but  In  which,  when  the  tele-' 
grain  was  delivered  to  his  wife,  ''gotten?' 
had  keen  transformed  Into  the  i  wo 
words   "got  ten."  OCCASIONAL. 
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Miss  Buttcrfleld  writes  that  Warren  ^ 
Colburn's  "Lessons  in  Intellectual  Arlth- 1  Brookllne> 
metic,"  with  its  sequel,  "ought  to  makej  ., 
the  average  child  do  what  Zerah  could  y  ^ 


do  without  any  compulsion,  and  they 

were  in  use  for  over  60  years.      She |   rji  „„.  tlonrkva  witfl 

adds:  "Hilliard's  readers  were  as  be-  PlayerS  bhare  HOnOlS  W1U1 
loved  as  Colburn  was  hated  by  most  of 
my  classmates.  Worcester  of  the  spell- 
ing book  and  Hllllard  of  the  readers 
seemed  to  me  a  pleasant  change  from 
the  tempora  and  mores,  so  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  would  be  reformers,  so  I 
invoked  them." 


At  the  same  time  camo  a  letter  from 
our  valued  contributor  "Baize"  of  Dor- 
chester. He  writes: 

"Pierpont's  First  Class  Reader,  which 
was  used  In  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  70  years  and  moie'ago.  Is  a  »oo.< 
that  I  alwavs  recall  with  pleasure,  even 
if  Master  Samuel  Barrett,  of  the  old 
Adams  school  on  MaSun  street,  did  set 
us  some  hard  lessons  hi  parsing  from  its 
pages.  Of  course  it  would  be  out  of  date 
now  in  tho  flood  of  literature  that  has 
descended  upon  us  since  its  selections 
were  made  by  its  reverend  compiler. 
Still  for  its  day,  it  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  the  cream  of  the  v,  ork  of  the  writers 
who  distinguished  tnemselves  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  and  the  earlier  Vic- 
torian period.  Now  and  then  I  come 
across  a  veteran  who  can  quote  pas- 
sages from  this  old  reader,  among  other 
things. 

'Was  rompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer: 
Hud   Thebes  u   hundred  gates  as  sung  by 

Homer?' 

"Pierpont  was  somehing  of  a  verse 
writer  himself,  as  well  as  a  strong 
temperance  advocate.  How  happy  he 
would  be  in  these  days  of  prohibition! 
He  preached  in  the  Hollis  Street  Church 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  because  of 
his  obiecton  to  the  storage  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  its  basement  after  a 
custom  sanctioned  by  many  dollar-wise,  > 
well-to-do  church  goers.  The  irate  pas- 
tor dropped  into  poetry  somewhat  after, 
this  fashion: 

'Spirits  above  and  spirits  below. 
Spirits  of  jov  and  spirits  of  woe; 
The  spirits  above  are  spirits  divine, 
But  the  spirits  below  are  spirits  of  wine.' 
"The  old  church  is  gone  and  the  Hollis 
Street    Theatre    stands    In    its  place, 
where  tho  fermented  spirit  of  the  grape 
intrudes  not.   I  once  heard  Mr.  Pierpont 
speak  on  the  Common  at  a  temperance 
gathering  and  he  alluded  sarcastically 
to  his  differences  with  his  former  pas- ' 
toral  flock.    He  did  not  probably  think  ■ 
then  that  some  of  his  descendants  would 
be  financial  magnates  and  that  Pierpont  ! 
[Morgan  would  help  to  perpetuate  his  j 
'surname. 

"I  know  little  of  vieorge  S.  Hilliard's  i 

Reader  which  succeeded  Pierpont's.  It; 
was  after  my  time,  though  I  came  to  I 
know  pretty  well  Its   compiler   as   a  ; 
lawyer,  literary  man  and  politician,  al-  i 
though  it  always  seemed  to  me  he  was  | 
out  of  place  in  the-  last  mentioned  ca-  jj 
pacity.    I  once  heard  him  deliver  a  ! 
speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  it  was  so  i 
full  of  literary  allusions  as  to  be  quite  j 
above  the  heads  of  most  of  his  hearers.  I 
Of  his  ability  in  the  'dry  and  dusty 
purlieus  of  the  law'  I  knew  little  or 
nothing.    His  'Six  Months  in  Italy'  was 
once  a  popular  book,  and  he  wrote  a 
graceful  tribute  in  verse  to  Tennyson's 
poems  when  they   were  issued  in  the 
so-called    Blue   and   Gold    Edition  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields.   This  was  a  pocket 
volume  that  was  a  delightful  companion 
in  vacation  hours,  before  'The  Idyls  of 
the   King'   were   elaborated   from  the 


iea  joiuij.   w«  >  .=c..v  fragmentary  'Mortc  d'Arthur.' 

between  the  two  compositions  of  the  1\,^ToU  ^  ,,amTTlt>.  sh 

French  school. 

There  was  a  melancholy  interest  in 
Roussel's  music.  He  was  only  one  of 
many  French  artists,  men  of  promise 
andl  performance,  that  died  chivalrously, 
gloriously  for  their  country.  From  the 
two  movements  of  this  quartet  one 
might  infer  that  Roussel  had  not  yet 
fully  found  himself.  The  first  movement, 
"Modere,"  is  rather  experimental,  nor 
does  it  show  marked  spontaneity  of  in- 
vention. The  other  movement,  "Vif," 
i3  more  fanciful,  more  original  in  its 
structure,  In  thematic  material  and 
in  expressiveness. 

The  Flonzaieys  displayed  again  their 
long  acknowledged  perfection  of  per- 
formance. There  arc  some  things,  even 
in  matters  of  art,  that  are  taken  for 
granted.  The  quartet  is  indisputably 
without  a  rival.  Their  visits,  too  few, 
too  far  apart,  remind  one  that  techni- 
cal perfection  and  entrancing  euphony 
may  sometimes  be  associated  with  /musi- 
cal intelligence  and  poetic  spirit.  It  is 
I  to  be  hoped  that  these  men  will  be  as 
warmly  appreciated  this  season  as  when 
It  was  the  fashion  to  attend  the  con- 
certs; when  even  those  secretly  in- 
different towards  music  felt  it  a  social 
duty  tb  be  seen  at  them  applauding. 

vm 


Well,  the  old  grammar  shools  cer- 
tainly furnished  gowd- training  for  those 
who  could  not  seek  a  higher  education. 
Are  the  present  ones  as  efficient?"  . 

Music  in  the  Home 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
we  intend  shortly  to  release  the  follow- 
ing records: 

"I  Miss  What  I  Want  When  I  Want 
It." 

"Oh,    Landlord,    Spill    the  Flowing 

Bowl." 

"A  Stein  on  the  Bargain  Table." 
•'Oh,  What  a  Sameness  in  the  Morn- 
ing."—New  York  Evening  Post. 


"Gotten" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  lady  who,  according  to  "G.  De 
L.,"  had  tho  habit  of  using  the  word 
"gotten,"  and  who  expressed  gratitude 
to  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  because  as  the 
result  of  reading  one  of  his  articles  she 
"had  gotten  completely  over  the  habit." 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  lady's  denial 
that  •  she  repeated  her  words— "Some 
folks  say  I  say  I  say  my  words  my 
words  over  twice  over  twice,  but  I  don't 
but  I  don't."  Which  of  Mr.  Howells's 
articles  was  it  that  was  so  effective  in 
curing  a  lady  of  the  habit  of  using  the 
word  "gotten"?  Does  Mr.  Howells  nar- 
r«t«  the  Incident  of  the  cure  in  any  of 


Alfred  Cortot,  Who  Is 
at  the  Piano 

By'  PHILIP  HALE 
The  12th  concert  of  the- Boston  Sym»B 
phony   Orchestra,   Mr.  Rabaud.  condUC-j.'C 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  I 
Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was  asjB 
follows:     Iladley.  Symphonic  Fantasia.  I 
op.  46:  Bach,  Suite  in  D  major,  No.  3:  B 
Franck.  Symphonic-  Variations  for  piano  ft 
and    orchestra:    d'Indy,    Symphony   for  H 
orchestra  and  piano  on  a  French  Moun-  Sk 
lain  Hong.  Alfred  Cortot  was  the  pinaisl.  I 
Me  played  with  this  orchestra  for  the  I 
first  time. 

Mr.  Hadley  has  such  facility  in  com-  H 
rosition  and   is   so   prolific    (hat  oneB 
Imagines  him  seated  at  his  desk,  writing  ■ 
with  both  hands.  Now  it  is  a  symphonic 
l>oeni  and  now  it  Is  an  opera:  a  cantata H 
or  a  Symphony;  some  translation  of  an 
poem  into  orchestral  music;  chamber' 
music,  a  song.    Is  it  not  possible  that  T, 
he   thus    does    himself    injustice?  AtH 
present  he  reminds  one  of  the  man  that  I 
fell  into  the  deplorable  habit  of  lakins  I  i 
a  drink  between  drin!:s.     Mr.  Uadlo 
writes  music  between  compositions.  This  I 
symphonic  fantasia,  at  least    a    dozen  I 
years  old.  played  here  yesterday  for  the 
fust  time,  is  a  less  ambitious  work  than 
his  symphonic  poems  and  symphonies 
that  have  been  perfoi  med  here.    The  I 
orchestral  music  by  him  that  we  have 
heard  was  agreeable  at  the  time.  One 
recognized  a  certain  technical  skill,  the  . 
ability  to  produce  euphonious  sounds  by 
combinations  and  contrasts  of  instru- 
ments, but  one  failed  to  find  individual 
invention.    There  was  little  or  nothing 
that  was  remembered  the  next  week. 
The  music  had  not  such  decided  flavor 
that  one  might  have  at  once  said:  "This 
is  by  Hadley."    Fluent  music,  but  with- 
out marked  characteristics.   And  so  it  is 
with  this  fantasia.    Here  and  there  the 
influence  of  Wagner  is  clearly  shown, 
as  in  the  fortissimo  pages  that  open  the 
main    body    of    the    composition:  the 
Wagnev  of  the  earlier  years.    It  is  not 
surprising    that    Mr.    Hadley,  having 
studied,  dwelt  and  conducted  in  Austria' 
and  Germany  should  have  submitted  to 
this   influence.     Few   Americans,  Ger-: 
mans,  Frenchmen  or  Italians  escaped  it. 
There  are  some  pleasant  pages  in  this 
fantasia,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.    Hadley    writes  ^i^asily   and  so! 
much;  thatv  he  seems  to  be  contented 
with  whatever  comes  into  his  head  and 
rushes  at  once  to  his  desk. 

Bach's  Suite  gave  pleasure,  especially 
the  famous  Air,  and  the  Gavottes;  yet, 
the  Air.  sung  beautifully  by  the  violins, 
was  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  on  cer- 
tain other  occasions;  or  perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  the  audience  was  too  deep 
for  barbarous  recognition  by  hand- 
clapping. 

Mr.  Cortot's  eminence  as  a  virtuoso- 
musician  was  at  once  appreciated  here 
when  he  played  Saint-Sacns's  fourth 
concerto  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  three  months  ago.  Yes- 
terday instead  of  choosing  some  flam- 
:boyant  piece  to  win  plaudits  easily  by 
an  individual  tour  de  force,  he  selected 
|  two  works  in  which  the  piano  Is  one 
instrument  of  many:  this  is  especially 
true  of  d'Indy's  symphony.  Neverthe- 
less he  excited  not'  only  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  musicians,  but.  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  others  in  the  hu- 
.|dicnce  and  awakened  the  enthusiasm 
Sj  of  even  those  whose  first  question  in  re- 
JfiS  gard  to  a  symphony  concert  Is  this: 
In!  "Who  is  the  'soloist?''  He  displayed 
II  1 1 he  finest  musical  intelligence  .served  by 
a  technical  proficiency  so  pronounced 
that  no  one  thought  of  it  but  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  What  ;i  I  In- 
finite variety  of  tonal  beauty!  One  had 
hardly  realized  before  this  how  musical 
an  instrument  the  piano  could  be.  The 
music  itself  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  his 
fingers,  brain  and  soul.  For  in  thes. 
[compositions  the  mystical  Franck  and 
the  "cerebral"  Vincent  d'Indy  are  rh- 
Imanticists  in  the  modern  significance 
of  the  word,  without  too  great  reaped 
| for  formalism,  worshippers,  and  at  uie^ 
isame  time  -  priests,  at  the  shrine  of 
jbeauty.  Performances  like  those  of  the 
Variations  and  the  Symphony  have  been 
rare  in  the,  whole  history  of  the  orenwl- 
tra  Mr.  Cortot.  .whose  unassumed  m«* 
Lsty  is  ingratiating,  was  only  just  when 
he 'insisted  that  Mr.  Rabaud  should 
share  with  hipi  in  ,hp  applause,  yet 
I  there  were  more  than  two  artist-  on  wa- 
stage: there  , was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  . 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  wccK 
Is  as  follow?:  Brunean.  Entr'acte 
from  "Messidor";  Rachmaninoff,  Con- 
certo No.  2.  C  nnnor;  r.'rahms.  Sym- 
phony '  No.  -■  Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
be  the  pianist. 


ff 
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Now  that  the  United  State?  h.ts  snown 
its  power  and  Mr.  William  Hohenzollern 
is  sawing  cord  wood  In  Holland,  as  coal 
is  scarce,  singers  of  German  Lieder  are 
planning  to  return  to  this  country  and 
|the  dear  appreciative  Americans.  Mme. 
Julia  Culp  is  the  first  to  be  announced. 
Justly  or  unjustly  she.  a  woman  of  Hol- 
land, waa  charged  with  being  more  than 
Sfriendly  to  Germany  at  the  expense  of 
this  country.  We  mav  now  expect  to  see 
Miss  Elena  Gerhardt,  who  raged  vio- 
fiently  agains i  the  United  States  when 
the  was  accepting  American's  tainted 
Lold  for  her  singing,  coming  back,  all 
Smiles.  The  United  States  is  still  Tom 
^Tiddler's  ground  for  foreign  singers, 
Ihowover  much  they  secretly  loathe  us; 
[but  the  war  is  not  so  far  behind  us  that 
hinging  in  the  German  language  would 
lie  welcome  in  our  concert  halls,  and  we 
Should  not  forget  that.  German  propa- 
feandism,  if  It  Is  often  clumsy,  is  some- 
time; insidious.  In  New  York  some  per- 
sons recently  made  a  fuss  because  Mr. 
Istransky  put  music  by  Wagner  on  the 
program  of  a  Philharmonic  concei  t.  Mr. 
Ktransky  is  not  conspicuous  for  fine 
Haste.  Fervent  Wagnerites  might  well 
■have  objected  to  his  interpretation.  Inn  p 
Lthey  were  proba*bly  taught  up  to  the 
seventh  heaven.  There  is  no  pressing 
need~orrestcring  Wagner's  music  to  pro- 
grams in  Boston.  He  can  wait  a  while. 
In  his  life  he  was  used  to  waiting. 


birthplace  of  such  a  man  as  Washing- 1 
ton." 

"J.  M.  F."  asks:  "Do  you  recall  Fnr- 
rlsli  s  in  John  or  Fulton  street?  Old 
Tom's,  in  Thames  street?  Also  one  on 
the  east  side  of  Sixth  avenue,  either  be- 
tween Nineteenth  and  Twentieth,  or 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets?  I 
think  the  landlord's  name  was  Ingram. 
All  were  contemporaneous  (about  72)." 
Ah,  the  years!  the  gliding  years;  All, 
all  are  gone;  the  old.  familiar  places.  I 


tra  Concei 

Sir-  Von 


Alexander  Pope 

"Oriojn"  of  Boston  wishes  biographical 
Information  about  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
the  artist.  We  quote  from  "Who's  Who 
in  America"  of  1918-19": 

Pope,  Alexander,  artist ;  born  at  Dor- 
chester,   Mass..    March    25,    1849    .   .  . 
self-taught  in  art  "Devoted  spare  time 
Xo  art  and  originated  painted  game  birds 
carved  out  of  pine    wood,  two  or  them 
.being  purchased  by  Emperor  of  Russia; 
specialty  animal  and  also  still  life  paint- 
ing: recently  devoted  part  time  to  por- 
traits.  Unitarian.   Republican.  Member 
of  S.  A.   R..  etc.    Published  series  of  R 
game-bird  plates  entitled  'Upland  Game  ■ 
Birds  and  Water  Fowl  of  the  United 
States.'  1880  ;  'Celebrated  Dogs  of  Amer-  K. 
ica.'    1882.     Home,    Brookline,    Mass  :  ' 
studio,    120    Tremont    street,    Boston,  • 


•  Lives  of  Actors 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The   high    <-<,-l    "f    :>f-':  iiiaiiufarlure 
brought  about  by  increases  in  the  price 
of  contributory  labor  and  raw  materi- 
als due  to  the  war  haVe  made  many- 
economies   necessary.    Now   that  sheer 
necessity    has   brought  them   about  it 
seems  strange  indeed  that  one  or  more 
of  them  have  not  suggested  themselves 
before  to  ingenious  manufacturers.  An 
excellent  example  of  practical  thrift  is 
shown  in   the  treatment  or  theatrical 
biography,   a  semi-journalistic  product; 
uttered  in  growing  abundance  by  the 
ICnglish    and    American   press.     It  was 
formerly  deemed  necessary  to  set  the 
type  of-  these  works  specially  for  each 
book— a  tedious  and  costly  process.  It 
,was  observed,  however,  that  they  were 
pll  exactly   alike,   the  same  incidents, 
the  same  vicissitudes  reappearing  in  the 
xperience  of  all  actors  and  actresses, 
nrl  the  same  anecdotes  of  other  actors 
ecurring    with    corroborative  monot- 
ny.     Dates   varied    necessarily  more 
r    less    and    the    names    of  theatres, 
laces,   wives  and   what  not.  but  sub- 
set to  thes.e  trifling  variations  the  ca- 
eers  of   the    various    gentlemen  and 
jdies  celebrated  were  identical.    It  is 
ow  usual  to  keep  this  matter  standing 
a  type  and  merely  to  insert  for  each 
ucceeding  new  biography  the  few-  trif- 


iilislcal 


comedy 


"Glorlanna," 
three  acts,  book  and  lyrics  by  Catherine 
C.  Gushing,  music  by  Rudolf  _Friml, 
will  be  produced  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
tomorrow  night.  It  was  brought  out 
•u  Atlantic  City  Sept.  13.  1018,  arrived 
et  the  Liberty  Theatre,  New  Yorl:,  on 
Oct.  28,  when  the  leading  parts  were 
taken  by  Eler.nor  Painter  and  Joseph. 
Lertoro.  The  dancers,  Emily  Lea,  Gil- 
bert Wells  and  C.  Balfour  Floyd,  then 
attracted  attention. 

This  musical  comedy  Is  based  on  a 
comedy  by  Miss  dishing,  "Widow  by 
Proxy,"  which  has  been  seen  in  Boston 
more  than  once.  It  was  produced  at 
Dover,  New  Jersey,  on  Dee.  20.  1912; 
It  arrived  in  New  York  at  the  George 
M.  Cohan  Theatre  on  Feb.  24.  1913.  The 
cast  was  as  tollows: 


 May  Irwin 

....Clara  Blandick 

 Alice  Johnson 

...  .Frances  Gaunt 
.  Hclsn  Weathersby 
N.  ...Orlando  Daly 

 ..Lynn  Pratt 

..Joseph  Woodb urn 


lges  that  are  necessary. 


In  the 


re  sumptuous  volumes  these  changes 
rubricated,  thus  greatly  enhancing 
■  value  of  the  work  for  convenient 
erence.  The  portraits  in  and  out  of 
n  acter  and  other  photographic  repro- 
-tions  are  changed  to  suit  each  case, 
nigh  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
i  Hamlet  being  as  good  as  another 
suitably  inscribed,  and  one  Svengali 
m,  better. 

'he  strong  probability  that  such 
jks  would  not  be  found  readable  by 
-sons  of  average  powers  of  memory 
g  long  been  in  the  minds  of  publlsh- 
i,  and  their  consciousness  of  this  dis- 
vantage  has  expressed  itself  in  apolo- 
Uc  over-illustration  and  in  the  prac- 
e  of  invariably  issuing  such  "books 
two  bulky  volumes.  In  this  form,  in 
»c  the  work  fails  to  prove  helpful  to 
s  mind  of  the  buyer,  it  may  be  at  any 
ne  utilized  conveniently  as  dumb-bells 
•  the  discipline  of  the  body. 
Joston.  GAYLOKD  QUEX. 


A  Correction 

the  World  Wags: 
)ld  'Un  vindicating  honest  "Bour- 
ns" from  the  dishonest  aspersions  of 
■  anarchist  (Bolshevlki)  meant  to 
ite  they  were,  as  a  class,  "an  enemy 

nothing,"  but  the  type,  said  "an  ene 
lo  a. ly thing."  THE  OLD  'UN. 

■Jew  Haven,  Ct. 

Boston  Culture 
'G.  B."  csfils  attention  to  a  sign  in 
rk  square  telling  the  passer-by  that 
rtain  street  ears  can  be  taken  "Op- 
ate,"  and  she  also  invites  attention 

a  sign  in  tho  "oppisite"  lunch  room 
lien  indicates  that  it  is  the  "tem- 
rory"  headquarters.  "There  is  still 
me  joy  left  in  life,  in  spite  of  labor 
oblems  and   molasses  outbursts." 


i  Gloria  Cirey  

B  Doloioa  Pennington.... 

I  Glllog'an  

I  Saphronla  Peunington. 
I  Angelica  Pennington... 
I  Capt.  Pennington.  V.  Si. 
I  Jonathan  Pennington.. 

■  Alex.  Galloway,.;  

■  Rabbins   Arthur  Bowyer 

New  York  welcomed  Miss  Irwin  back. 

%  Kven  tho  staid  Evening  Post  unbent. 
Mentioning  the  "uproarious  greeting."  it 
said  •  "  She  is  unchanged  in  form  or 
methods,  has  lost  none  of  her  ancient 
spirit  or  her  variety  of  comic  resource. 
To  see  her  once  is  to  see  her  always,  but 
she  is  among  the  best  of  her  class  of  en- 
tertainers. And  on  the  present  occasion 
she  has  boon  lilted  admirably  by  her 
librettist."  She  introduced  some  songs 
and  did  a  sailor's  hornpipe.  When  her 
dressmaker  in  the  play  was  dunning  her 
for  money  she  said:  "I  wish  I  did  not 
have  to  wear  clothes,  as  in  the  Eden 
days.  I'd  be  the  happiest  little  Kve  in 
that  applo  orchard— that  Is,  if  Adam  had 
an  eye  for  curves.'' 

This  comedy,  which  has  mistaken  iden- 
tity for  Its  motif,  was  so  Successful  in 
New  York  that  it  did  not  come  to  Boston 
until  Aug.  SO,  1913,  when  it  was  seen  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre,  "produced  in  the 
May  Irwin  manner."  There  were  these 
changes  in  the  cast: 

Eaphronia  Pennington  Helen  Orr  Daly 

Jonathan  Pennington   Pell  Trenton 

The  comedy  was  seen  again  at  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  Oct.  6,  1914,  when 
there  were  some  changes  In  the  names 
ol  the  characters.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

<:ioria  Grey  Mary  Young 

Dolores  Pennington  Marlon  Tanner 


In  Old  New  York 

J.  M.  F."  of  Concord,  N.  H,  writes 
t  Browne's  "'hop  House  in  its  early 
s  was  on  the,  west  side  of  Fourth 
•nue.  The  New  York  newspapers, 
mnenting  on  the  death  of  the  la.st 
ipiietor.  said  Hie  chop  house  was  on 

East  side  The  chops  and  ale  were 
:ellcnt  without  respect  to  east  or  west. 

quote  from  a  speech  of  Counsellor 
lllips:  "At  a  dinner  in  Ireland,  on  his 
alth  being  given',,  together  with  that 
Mr.  Payne,  a  young  American,  1817"-r 
•  extract  is  from  the  justly  celebrated 
,tlonol  Reader,  compiled  by  John  Bier- 
nt    1833— "S*  '  it  matters  very  little 


spiKkina  Mabel  C^>lcord 

i-nphroota  Pennington  Barbara  "Miller 

Angelica  Pennington  Marcla  Williams 

Capt.  Pennington,  U.  S.  N.  .Wm.  P.  Carleton 

Jonathan  Pennington  Irving  Plchel 

Alex.  Galloway  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Byte   Dudley  Hawley 

This  Hyte  was  a  German  delicatessen 
dealer. 

'In  "Glorlanna"  Miss  Fritzi  SchefC  will 
take  the  leading  part.  She  was  last  seen 
here  at  Keith's  July  9,  191$,  when  she 
sang  songs  from  operettas  and  musical 
comedies  with  which  she  was  associated. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton, a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  as  Nedda  in  "Pagltacci,"  April 
3,  1901.  She-  was  also  seen  that  season  as 
Musetta  and  Eva.  In  1903  she  was  seen 
as  Zerlina  and  Pa.pagena.  It  was  on 
April  3,  1908.  that  she  ventured  to  take, 
the  part  of  Marguerite  in  Gounod's 
"Faust."  On  March  15,  1902,  she  had  a 
part  in  Paderewskl's  "Manru."  In  19**5 
she  left  the  grand  opera  stage  and  be- 
gan a  career  in  light  opera,  appcariug 
here  as  Babette  in  Victor  Herbert's 
operetta  of  the  same  name  Jan.  11,  1904. 
According  to  biographical  dictionaries, 
she  was  born  at  Vienna  iu  1880,  but  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  are  not  always 
J  accurate.  They  sometimes  make  a 
1  v.ngei  older  than  she  is;  sometimes 
:  oun?er.  A  singer's  birthday  is  a  mot 
;-  able  feast. 


To  the  great  pleasure  of  many  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma"  will  be  played  again 


its  One  quality.  "The  Walls  of  Jericho.  'JW 
performed  by  the  Henry  Jewett  plav"W 
ere  lsst  week,  was  an  agreeable  dl-l  1 
version,  for  in  1919  it  is  not  easy  io  take),  '■. 
seriously  Mr.  Sutro's  attack  on  Lon-H 
don  society.  The  war  has  shJwn  thatj,v 
London's  smart  set  was  not  cmptyMj 
headed  and  frivolous.  The  good  manFJfl 
from  Queensland  in  the  play  is  more  orUj 
less  of  a  prig.  It  was  not  n^ce  of  himWJ 
to  listen  behind  a  door,  or  to  insist  onPgj 
knowing  the  contents  of  a  lett*r  writ-H 
ten  to  his  wife  by  a  philanderer.  NorfJ 
was  It  nice  for  the  good  man's  friend  Jj 
to  look  over  the  philanderer's  shoulder  ■ 
while  he.  w  as  reading  or  pretending  to  EH 
read  the  letter. 

Eugene  Qruente^g's  "Violin  TeachinsB 
and  Violin  Study  for  Yo  ins  Teacher  J 
and  Advanced  Students"  is  published  byBB 
Carl  Fischer,  New  York.  Mr.  Gruen-fli 
berg,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  when  Mr.  Nik  is  .-h 
ruled,  his  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  violin  normal  department  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  more  than  20.  years.  The  book  is 
largely  derived  from  his  lectures  at  that 
institution  on  Jhe  art  of  teaching  the 
violin.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Grv  en- 
berg's  artistic  intelligence  and  power  of 
imparting  his  knowledge-  will  need  no 
recommendation  for  this  valuable  little 
book,  but  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  in  a  preface 
states  his  "sincere  belief  that  on  sheer 
merit  bis  book  will  succeed  :  in  fact 
he  feels  responsibility  for  the  success, 
since  he  urged  its  publication  with  th/ 
author  and  tho  publishing  house.  "It  Is 
not  so  much  an  exploration  into  ne.v 
and  hypothetical  pedagog! -  ground 
an  elaboration  of  the  sound  and  tried 
principles  that  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  gigantic  violinists  of  a  by- 
gone generation."  Mr.  Gruenbcrg  states 
one  interesting  fact  that  is  not  gener- 
ally known.  Having  said  that  Tartini, 
i'orelli.  Viotti,  Paganlni,  Vieuxtemps. 
Ernst,  Laub  left  no  "Method,"  he  adds: 
"Pablo  de  Sarasate,  after  having  com- 
pleted such  *a  work,  eagerly  hoped  for 
by  the  entire  world,  threw  it  into  the 
fire."  He  also  adds  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  so-called  "Method"  of 
Joachim,  who  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  beginners,  was  written 
by  Moser,  "while  Joachim's  work  con- 
sisted only  of  the  editing  of  several 
masterpieces  of  the  Classical  school." 
Mr.  Gruenberg  at  limes  lets  his  lively 
sense  of  humor  have  play.  Here  is  an 
example:  "The  violin,  so  to  speak,  is  a 
susceptible,  nervous,  capricious,  little 
object  which,  unless  tamed  with  mas- 
lory,  literally  conquered,  will  provide 
the  listener  with  anything  but  pleasure.' 
There  arc  many  helpful  illustrations. 

A  Futurist  Play  in  Six 
Acts  and  in  Six  Words 

I  see  it  Is  announced  that  a  new  play- 
producing  club  wa3  to  give  a  spee'ta 
performance   of    three  Furutist  plays, 
"one  of  which,  although  In  three  act3 
only  occupied  five  minutes  in  action.' 
Inspired  by  this,  the  accomplished  light- 
ning dramatist,  Walter  Barrieahaw-,  w 
called  in,  and  he  dashed  off  a  slx-o 
drama  in  six  words  before  one  cou 
say  A'.E.I.O.U.  Here  is  the  manuscript:!  / 
The  Shortest  Drama  on  Earth. 
THE  VOWELS. 
A  Phonetic  Fantasy  in  Six  Words.  9J 
by  Walter  Barrieshaw. 

Act  >. — Scene:  The  lawn  at  Ascot.  Mu-H 
sic   andante.    (Enter    the    villain,  vil- 
iainously  dressed.   He  meets  the  heroj Bj 
attended  by  a  tame  limelight.   The  vil-  . 
lain  beckons  mysteriously  and  hisses  a 
few  venomous  .words  into  hero's  ear.  )l 
Hero:  Eh? 

Act  2. — Scene:  Top  of  the  monument.!1 
Music  pizzicato.  (The  villain  leads  them 
hero  to  this  secluded  spot,  then  points  HB 
out  the  hero's  hated  rival  making  loveUj 
to  the  heroine  below.)  Her°  (hand-H 
some,  but  with  no  aspirations):  Eli? 

Act  *3. — Scene  :     Inside  a  submarine.  HP 
Music  rallentando.     (Enter  the  villain  H 
In  evening  dress  and  gas  mask  on,  who  H 
In  pantomine  accuses  hero  of  torpedo- H 
ing  a  seaplane.)    Hero:  I? 

Act  4.— Scene:  Piccadilly  Circus  on  H 
peace  night.  Music,  mouth  organic.  H 
(Ten  thousand  supers  dance,  yell  and  U 
maffick.  Heroine  climbs  down  rope-lad-  MM 
der  from  waiting  room  of  the  A,  A.  in  H 

older  to  keep  an  appointment  outside 
pavilion  with  C.  B.  Ccchran.  Villain 
(who  has  just  voted  against  the  A.  A. 
belhg  made  into  a  union)  cuts  the  rope- 
ladder.  Heroine  falls,  screaming. 
Heroine :   Oh ! 

Act  5. — Scene:  Glided  saloon  at  the 
club.  Music,  hanklpanki.  (It  is  lunch 
time,  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  the 
odor  of  fried  onions  and  steaks  to 
match.  Hero  rushes  irj  clad  ih  rags  (By 
Nathan)  and  starving.  He  kneels,  beg- 
ging for  food.  All  members  riss  and  as 
with  one  voice.  yeH— Members :  You'.' 
Act  6.— Scene:  Covent  Garden  at  daw  n  j 
|  of  a  perfect  day.  Music,  forte.  Hero 
rushes  on  pursued  hy  bloodhounds.  As 
he  climbs  up  a  heap  of  pineapples,  the 
dogs  drag  him  down.  Hero  (plteouslyl  : 
Why?  (Upon  this  note  of  interrogation 
the  play  collapses.) 


fvnly  !»"t  week's  troubles:  a  symphony, 
lime  to  review  one's  whole  life— allegro. 

Ihe  first  live  >  ears:  andante,  the  next 

23:  presto -agitato,  the  bills  incurred  last 
rooit'.li.  A»  to  instruments:  Picolos  in- 
«|drc  bird*:  drums,  thunder:  cymbals, 

5*ii?r*lly  abandoned  behavior. 

The  drummer  is  the  most  fascinatin; 
member  of  tfcc  orchestra.  Included.  He 
is  <:s  balti  as  his  drum  conductor— pro- 
tect?ve  coloration.  His  lif.s  resembles 
I  hat  o(  r.  lire i nan— nothing  doing  for 
ages  tpd  Mhcn  suddenly  very  arduous 
work  indeed.  Once  I  saw  him  go  out  In 
th«j  ntdd'e  ol"  a,  piece.  I  was  very 
wr Aught' up  lest  he  return  loo  late,  but 
he  Sroppid  Into  hia  chah-  just  in  time 
for  a  terrific  bastinado.1  . 

Now  strange  to  say,  this  orchestral 
information  of  mine  has  proved  in- 
adequate. _JW"hen  asked  for  one's  opin- 
ion on  a  concert,  it  wUI  hardly  do 
to  reply  that  the  drummer  was  gone 
three  minutes,  or  that  he  was  not  so 
Cad  as  some.  For  this  reason  I  I  eat- 
en ed  one  day  to  a.  long  haired  man 
who  was  following  the  score.  I  heard 
him  remark  thai  it  was  weak  in  the 
voodwind.  I  immediately  adopted  'that 
alliterative  little  open  sesame  and  by  it 
have  purchased  golden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  people.  The  first  time  I 
ventured  this  discerning  bit  of  criti- 
cism I  was  slightly  tentative.  But 
finally  got  to  say  It  with  such  assur- 
ance that  I  have  even  been  asked  If  I 
were  on  a  paper.  Only  once  did  a 
mean  man  contradict  me  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  altoget her  too  strong 
'n  the  woodwind.  But  I  stood  by  my 
r  uns  and  reaffirmed.  However,  after 
i  hat  iry  c  chestra  suffered  alternatively 
;  -om  weakness  and  strength  of  wood- 
wind. F.  W. 

An  Uitra-Fashionttble  and  'Historic 

i  May  house  for  Sale 

We  quote  from  the  Montreal  Star : 
"The  old  Theatre  Royal,  in  Cote  street.  I 
Montreal's  one  time  leading  playhouse,  fl 

is  to  be  sold.  The  building,  which  con-  P 
tains  memories  and  ghosts  grim  and  Q 
gray  of  famous  men  and  beautiful  worn-  I 
en.  is  advertised  for  sale. 

"There  the  voice  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti.  I 
which  thrilled  the  world,  was  heard,  and  P 
her  not  less  illustrious  follo«%r,  Mme.  jj 
Albanl.    For  a  decade  the  doors  of  the  II 
old  theatre  have  been  closed  against  the  H 
grease  paint  and  4>e  rouge  of  stardom  f 
and  the  footlights  have  not  been  ilium- 
ined.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  empty 
sockets  stand   and   stare  off  into  the 
wings   like   sightless  eyes,   long  since 
abandoning  tho  hope  (hat  a  magic  touch 
would  restore  their  sight. 

"Sparrow  and  Jacobs  owned  the  the- 
atre fir  many  years.  In  hey-day  of  Its 
fame  it  was  the  most  exclusive  play- 
house in  the  city,  when  Montreal  did 
then,  as  she  does  now,  lead  the  Way  in 
Canadian  drama.  The  last  few  years  of 
the  history  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Isl 
punctuated  by  the  introduction  of  showsB 
that  were  sometimes  frowned  upon  byB 
the  authorities  and  Withdrawn  from  theft! 
boards.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  theses 
shows  of  the  latter  period,  Ce  career  of£ 

which  was  spicy  and  short  Jived,  was 
■The  Girl  in  Blue.'     The  police  decided 
that  the  chorus  girls  in  this  production 
'were  not  sufficiently  garbed  for  so  rig- 
Jorous  a  climate  as  Montreal  afforded, 
nor  so  delicate  a  taste  as  Montreal  dis- 
■  played,  hence  the  show  was  tabooed,  j 
I This  was  not  an  isolated  instance, 
a    "During  its  period  of  service  in  the 
4 theatre  whirl  of  the  city  the  Royal  pre- 
jsented  some  of  the  most  exclusive  pro- 
ductions of  the  age  in  which  it  flour- 
ished and  again  in  later  year3  some  of 
the  biggest  burlesque  offerings  of  the 

I  '  "In   the  palmy  days  of  the  Theatre 

1  Royal,  about  the  time  Queen  Victoria 

2  ascended  the  throne,  such  famous  actors 
i  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  Mrs.  Buck- 
land,  Kean  fend  Mansfield,  who  had  not 
yet  come  to  such  fame  and  fortune  as 
he  did  in  later  life,  appeared.  Contrary 
to  common  opinion.  Charles  Dickens  did 

I  not  play  at  the  Cote  street  house,  but 
at  its  predecessor  of  the  same  name  on 
St.  Paul  street." 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Players, 


[usic  and  Musicians 


David   Warfield  has  begun   the  first, 
tour  of  the  southern  states  which  he  has 
made'in  five  years.    He  is  playing  in  a| 
revival  of  "The  Aucttoneer."  . 

Marjorie  P.ambaud  will  leave  for  Lon- 
don after  a  short  engagement  in  "The 
Eyes  of  Youth"  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  which  began  last 
night.  In  London  she  will  be  seen  in 
"Common  Clay."  "Three  Faces  East," 
"Innocent.''  "House  of  Glass"  and  "The 
Song  of  Songs." 

Louis  N.  Parker,  acting  In  London  as 
judge  in  the  elocution  competition  of  the 
British  Empire  Shakespeare  Society— "at 
which  there  was  no  'barn-storming, 
which  is  much  to  the  general  credit  and 
the  public  happiness"— remarked  "cheer- 
fully" as  he  walked  about  the  stage: 
"There's  a  stereotyped  way  of  speaking 
Bhakespearo  nnd  stereotyped  gestures* 
Now.   I  am  not  a  greet  Shakesperean, 


I 


ligrh  tower 
the  air  hori 


zontnlly)  with  your  bands.    I  daresay         and  over  9J0  artists  gave  their  ser- 


hls  peor 
I'm  not  s 
see  why 
tlio  gestu 

ins:  the.  air  vertically." 
'  Pel  or  Pan' 


did  act  Ufte  that:  at  any  rate, 
ying  they  didn't.    But  I  don't 
i;i  thin  day.  .uhouldn't  vary 

i  oecn.*on:'.lly  and  (JO  30  (saw- 


hini  a  p<  n  i  :i  <  r|u1vnti*rIt"to  Ills 

a"  was  performed  In  Its  fitago 

:it  tho  Old  Vic  ,  London.  Jan.  2.  4. 
Sunday  concerts  at  Victoria 
were  discontinued  Dec.  29. 
Iwo  concerts  were  given  there  to 
iddlers,  sailors  and  nurses.  Tho 
a  and  staff  of  I  lie  Victoria  Pal- 


revived  In  London 
Doc.  19.  Faith  Cell!  took  the  part  ol 
Peter  for  the  first  time  and  played  it 
as  an  impulsive  school  boy  out  for  a 
Jollification.  "Unfortunately,  sho  misses 
to  a  large  extent,  the  clflshness,  the 
spirituality  and  the  imaginativeness  of 
the  character.  Her  conception  is  good 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes;  the  trouble  is 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough." 

Sir  J.  Forbes-Itobertson  will  appear 
at  the  victory  matinee  at  tho  London 
Coliseum  Feb.  2,  In  aid' of  depenrents 
of  British  sailor  and  soldier  journalists. 
"It  is  expected  that,  In  addition  to  the^ 
recital  of  a  selection  from  his  former 
repertoire.  Sir  Johnston  will  read  a  tow 
war  tales  in  miniature,  written  specially 
for  this  matinee  by  the  leading  war 
correspondents  with  the  British,  French 
and  overseas  armies." 

.1.  and  W.  Chester  of  London  have 
published  a  "new.  cheap  and  excellent 
edition"  of  Moussorgsky's  songs  with 
words  in  English  and  French.  They 
publish  also  "Petitcs  Chansons  du  Bord 
de  l'Eau,"  by  Kugene  Ileymard  —  "de- , 
lishtful  things — reflective,  atmospheric, 
and,  in  a  quiet  way,  extraordinarily 
vivid.  The  words  arc  admirable,  and 
the  music  thoroughly  suits  them."  Of 
Bantock's  "Five  Songs  from  the  Chi- 1 
nese  Poets,"  published  by  the  same  | 
house,  the  reviewer  says:  "It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  they  are 
the  real  thing,  and  contain  no  cheap 
ttempts  at  sham  eastern  effects.  Tho 
color  and  atmosphere  are  invariably 
■gitimate,  and  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  I 


vices  free. 

Hilda  Wilson,  a  distinguished  English 
contralto,  Mb  dead.  She  was  born  In 
ISfiO,  and  began  to  sing  in  public  when 
sho  was  15  years  old.  Her  family  was 
musical.  The  father  was  a  bandmaster; 
her  sister.  Agnes,  was  known  as  a  con- 
♦ralto,  and  is  now  a  teacher:  her  brother, 
II.  J.  Lane  Wilson,  pianist,  organist, 
composer,  toured  in  this  country  With 
Mme.  Albanl  In  1S9G-G;  another  brother, 
W.  .Stroud  Wilson,  violinist  and  bari- 
tone singer,  has  visited  this  country. 

In  the  week  before  Christmas,  1S1T. 
there  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Mr,  Hunt, 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
whoso  duty  it' was  to  settle  up  all  out- 
standing matters  connected  with  the 
Anglo-American  war  of  1S12.  Ho  was 
made  to  subscribe  to  the  Portsmouth 
Bellringers.  to  the  Royal  Buckingham 
Palace  Waits  nnd  Music,  and  to  tho 
"Royal  Marrow  Bones  and  Cleavers." 
The  last  time  that  this  writer  heard  a 
marrow  hone  and  eelaver  "concert"  was 
at  Epsom  at  tho  marriage  of  a  butcher 
In  1887.  Marrow-  bones  were  knocked' 
against  steel  cleavers  in  cadence  not 
unlike  that  of  boy  scouts  drumming  with 
no  fifes.  The  result  was  quite  pleasing. 
—  Ii.or.don  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  London  Times,  speaking  of  music 
In  London  during  the  war,  reminds  Itsv 
readers  that  two  /  English  operas  werfi»\ 
heard  for  the  first  time.  Stanford's  "TheSy 
Critic"  and  Ethel  Smith's  "The  Boat-jw 
swain's  Mate."  It  gives  a  list  of  eom-R 
poser's  activities.  "The  following  arefe. 
representative:  Elirar'a  'Carillon,'  'Polo-ji 
nla,"  'Starlight  Express,'  'Spirit  of  Eng-jB, 
land';  Stanford's  Fifth  Irish  Rhapsody,! 
,'Ycr-dun,'  and  sheaves  of  songs,  Parry's 


yrics   is  always   reproduced  with   un-  [ 

anny  skill.    It  would  he  hard  to  find  a  There  Is  an  Old  Belief 
haunting  song  than  'The  Ghost  let  in  G  minor,  Delius 


oMynS^EncHRTo  lHagTinccin. 
tt  the   Round  World's'  and 
Bridge's  Quar- 
Quartet  In  G 


sd,'  or  one  more  bright  and  joyous  and  'North  Country  Sketches';  Grain- 
n  'Return  of  Spring.'  "   ^  iger's  'Handel  in  the  Strand'  and  'Molly 

rederi.-  Lamond.  the  pianist,  is  re- Ion  the  Shore';  Bantock's  'Hebrides' 
inhered  here.  He  played  here  at  -(.[Symphony,  Ireland's  'Forgotten  Rite,' 
np'nony  concert  on  Nov.  1.  1902,  also|6opond  Violin  Sonata,  and  Piano  Trio; 
a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert,  and  at  a|R.  Boughton's  'Immortal  Hour'  and 
ital  ho  inflicted  on  the  audience  four  'Round  Table';  Howell's  Lady  Audrey's 
(Beethoven's  sonatas.  His  return  t  'Lsuite,  Elegy  and  Piano  Quartet;  Hol- 
concert  stage  in  London  tho  2cth  of  brooke's  'Pickwick'  Quartet.  Vaughan 

■  mis  month  gav,?  rise  to  the  rumor  that j  William*,   like  Ravel,   has  beaten  his 

■  early  in  the  war  he  sought  to  become  a  plowshare  Into  a  sword;  Dale  has  been 
■German  subject.  (Any  man  that  will  sitting,  not  idly,  behind  prison  bars; 
■play  four  sonatas  in  one  recital  is  cap-l  George  Butterworth  will  write  us  no 
■able  of  anything  and  wouid  sympathize,! m0re.    We  have  not  been  denied  our 

■  with   German    cruelty.)     "This   rumor  laugh;  the  quip  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 

■  having  reached  Mr.  Lamond,  who  is  et<U  menti  wnen  the  Royal  College  was  as- 

■  rnora  or  less  a  lrisoner  m  Holland,  he  fooled  one  morning  to  sing  the  Hymn 
■has  written  to  mends  in  Loudon  deny-  of  Hale:  tho  quip  on  reflection,  as  we 
jing  with  a  perfectly  justiflab^jMj|jTO-  ■„„■,  back  on  -Dove  Sono'  and  tho  Love 
derstandable  rigor  and  indiii.atlonthtt^Duet  in  "rri8ton'  SU"S  during  aerial 
there  is  »ven  a  vestige  of  truth  in  the  lvislts  from  tne  "ation  of  their  respect- 
rumor.  In  the  beginning  oZ  Hi-  war  Mr  llv*  composers;  the  quip  deliberate,  when 
Lamond  was  Interned'  in  Ruhleben  i  "uisieal  magnates  gathered  in  the 
whence  he  was  removed  to  a  restricted  fQueen'8  Hall  to  make  merry;  and  tho 

omo 

faces:  Carreno,  who  kept  alive  a  great 


iic  was  removed  to  a  restricted  ir^u*-<-"°  . ,  ^..^ 

area  elsewhere.  Thence,  afte-  nearly  fcj'lulp  unconscious  of  Mr.  V.  Dierens  70 
year  of  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  rrmi:3j|rT,inutos  ot  dUaphony.    We  miss  some 


sion  of  the  authorities  to  leave  13_. 
many,  he  was  e.ilowed  sorno  IS  months 
ago  to  travel  to  Holland,  where  he  has" 
sinco  lived,  a  kind  of  prisoner.  In  a  ' 
communication  /recently  received  from 
Holland,  Mr.  Lamond  write.-:  'When  I 
approached  Herr  Braumuller.  the  head 
or, tho  English  section  at  theKomman- 
dantur  in  Berlin,  and  sent  In  a  petition 
In  1916  to  get  out  of  Germany,  he 
answered.  "If  you  were  one  of  the  Eng- 
(IsB  jockeys 'who  before  the  war  were 
'trainers  at  Hoppegarten  or  Ruhleben 
(which  then  was  a  race  course),  the 
kommandantur  would  haVe  given'  you 
permission  to  leave  Germany  long  ago 
but  you  are  Lamond,  and  ^zo  well 
known,  and  oonsecfuently  far  too  Import- 
ant a  personage  for  us  to  let  you  out 
at  all.  

Clara  Butt  has  been  singing  music  bv 
Debussy  in  London.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said:  '•Hitherto  wo  havo  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  her  with  Debussy'-- 
music,  ;md  that  she  should  so  tar  havo 
fallen  under  its  spell  as^o  include  'Les 
Cloches'  and  the  'Air  de  Liu'  in  such  a 
program  as  thnf  of  Saturday  is  all  to  the 
good,  for  it  means,  surely,  that  she  will 
act  as  a  prophet  on  its  behalf  with  an 
immense  popular  audience.  Her  interpre- 
tations may  not  have  been  in  the  accept- 
ed Debussy  mood  of  highly  attenuated 
mysticism.  They  were,  in  fact,  extreme- 
ly characteristic  of  her  own  very  Indlv- 
ual  manner,  nnd  In  their  way  they  were 
certainly  very  telling."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  her  selections  were  from  the 
earlier  Debussy,  music  that  is  not  in  tho 
"mood  of  highly  attenuated  mysticism" 
And  Dunk  of  Debussy  in  the  Royal  Al- 
bert Hall!  1 

Harry  Field  played  the  piano  in  Lon 
don  Dec.  19.  The  Daily  Telegrar.'-, 
speaking  of  hi.rtone  as  "uncompromls ' 
ing."  said:  "Mr.  Field  gave  his  hearer- 
very  full  measure,  and  perhaps  thev 
could  have  spared  the  very  'plamstie' 
sonata-labelled  'Heroic'-by  Camnbell 
Tipton,  an  American  composer  w« 
fancy,  with  which  he  began  his  progrim 
Bui  possibly  ho  wished  to  show  how 
•heroically'  he  had  mastered  Ita  fnrhlri 
ding  difficulties."  iormd- 

.1.  Yarlcy  Roberts,  whose  church  mu- 
ic  is  often  used  in,  this  country  has 

v^ltJZTjP*  K06,'  of  01'«wnist  at 
Masdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  he  has 


tradition;  Liza  Lehmann,  who  quietly 
and  determinedly  made  good  singers; 
Henry  Bird,  whom  every  one  loved,  and 
William  McNaught,  who  never  tired  of 
doing  little  kindnesses.  All  these  are 
overshadowed  by  tho  death  of  Hubert  1 
Parry,  within  four  flays  of  the  signing  I 
of  tho  armistice,  after  four  years  of  the 
best  kind  of  war  work." 

An  orchestral  suite,  "Rustic  Revels," 
by  Percy  Fletcher,  "a  composer  who  has 
the  commanding  merit  of  being  never 
dull,"  was  produced  in  London  Jan.  4. 
"Tho  first  and  third  numbers  of  the 
suite  are  almost  boisterous  in  their  jol- 
ity/but,  after  all,  one  expects  some-  ' 
iiing  riotous  in  music  that  illustrates 
Dancing  on  tho  Green'  and  'All  the  Fun 
)f  the  Fair.'  Tho  middle  section— 'At 
Quality  Court'— was  more  sedate  and  , 
altogether  more  gracious.  In  itself  it 
was  enough  to  ensure  the  success  cf  a 
jwork  which  cannot  be  blamed  for  any- 
thing worse  than  savoring  rather  more  1 
cf  the  theatre  than  of  the  concert  room. 
Though  much  slighter  in  scale,  the  sec- 
ond new  work  under  reference  proved 
bven  moro  acceptable.  It.  was  a  solid, 
stirring  setting  by  Frederick  Keel  of 
uohn  Masefield's  'Tomorrow.'  and  was 
kung  with  admirable  fervor  and  force 
piy  Eraser  Gage." 

Can  It  be  that  opera  bouffe,  or  its  mod- 
jern  equivalent,  at  any  rate,  has  ceased 
Ito  flourish  on  the  other  stdeof  the  chan- 
Ir.el?  One  asks  the  question  because 
[France,  in  recent  years,  has  sent  us  so 
kery  few  worqs  in  that  delightful  cate- 
Igory.  Before  the  war  we  were  getting 
[most  of  our  musical  plays  from  Berlin 
lor  Vienna.  But  what  has  Paris  given  us 
jln  a  similar  line  worth  mentioning  since 
plessager's  exquisite  "Little  Michus,"  a 
[piece  that  was  never  appreciated- at  ita 
[worth,  musically  considered,  in  London, 
despite  the  tact  that  George  Edwardes 
[gave  it  a  beautiful  stagesetting?  The  best 
flight  music  we  have  imported-^though 
■Indirectly— from  Paris  since  then  Is  to  be 
[heard  in  "The  Lilac  Doiruno,"  no*w  suc- 
cessfully running  at  the  Empire,  and  it 
is  pleasant  news  that  a  recent  score 
from  the  same  very  melodious  pen — that 
of  Charles  Cuvillier,  a  young  French- 
man who  has  done  his  tilt  in  tthe  trenches 
—has  been  acquired  for  the  English  mar- 
ket. "Nom  d'une  Pipe"  !s  the  title  of  the 


can  readily  D40eVc  the  siatemeui..  *j  ,h 
don  Daily  Telegraph.         '  >  f 

It  Is  the  fault  of  tho  waits  tiiemsii\os  ( 
that  they  are  not  welcomed  now  as  tnoy 

were  In  the  old  days.   Indeed,  one  nei 

not.  be  very  old  to  remember  < 'hrlstmas- 
tlde  music  which  brought  the.  right  k  ml 
of  Uirlll  to  kindly  hearts.    But  for  tne  , 

last  dozen  years  or  so  the  waits  ha\  3 

degenerated. "  We  are  now  Irritated  m 
little  groups  or  Binall  boys,  with  occa- 
sional small  girls,  who  are  careless  oi 

tune,  regardless  of  time,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  words  Is  Inaccurate 
and  Incomplete.  They  generally  rattle 
out  a  couple  of  verses,  and  then  come  r 
knocking  nt  the  door  for  reward. -Lon- 
don Dally  Chronicle. 

Has  a  new  stnr  risen  In  the  firmament 
of  opera  composers  in  Italy?  The  ques-  | 
Hon  Is  prompted  by  tho  production,  not 
in  that  country,  but  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
of  an  opera  composed  by  one  Gino  Marl- 
nuzzi,  a  native  of  Palermo.    This  com- 
poser-who  Is  In  the  middle  thirties^ 
it  was  who,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
King  of  Italy  in  1900.  penned  a  Requiem 
lass  whi c h  was  said  to  give  promise  of  fl 
_  distinguished  career.    Thereafter  Ire 
wrought  forth  an  opera  called  "Barbar- 
ina,"  which  saw  the.  light  In  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  subsequently  be- 
camo  conductor  at  the  Opera,  afterward 
continuing  his  career  In  that  eapaolty 
(at  the  Reale  in  Madrid,  and  for  thre-  «• 
(seasons  at  the  Paris  Opera  ComlQue.  b« 
jfhas  also  fulfilled  similar  engagements  at 
lLa  Scala  and  Bologna,  where  lie  holds  ft 
the  position  of  director  at  the.Conser-  1 
.  _.tory.    The  opera,  staged  with  such  I 
brilliant  success  at  Buenos  Ayree,  hears  I 
tho  title,  "Jacquerie,"  and  wafl  Inspired  I 
by  a  libretto  which  runs,  seemingly,  on  I 
somewhat     melodramatic     lines.  One 
gathers  that  tho  score  Illustrates  melh-  1 
ods  and  principles  of  the  more  advanced  I 
type;  the  composer,  however,  while  con- 
forming to  modern  devices  in  orches- 
tration, and  asserting  complete  freedom  I 
of  rhythm  —  he  states  that  he  did  not  | 
put  in  the  bar  lines  until  his  work  wan  I 
finished— adhering  in  a  measure-  to  me'.-  I 
odic  expression  of  the  old  Jtalien  typ>\ 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  recall  that  a  "Sicilian 
.Suite,"  composed  by  Marlnuzzl,  was  in-  . 
jtroduced  not  many  months  since  at  one  ( 
|of  the  concerts  of  Italian  music  given  j 

by  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara  at  Queen's  Hall. 
]  —London  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  series  of  concerts  began  in  London 
on  Jon.  4  with  these  purposes:  (1)  "The 
public  will  be  offered  performances  of 
I  songs  of  real  value,  musically  speaking, 
as  well  as  regards  the  'words,'  a  fact 
upon  which  great  stress  is- laid;  (2)  the 
artists  have  been  chosen  for  their  artis-  I 
I  tic  merit,  even  when  some  of  tho  artists 
|  are  not  yet  well  known  to  the  public; 
|  (3)  each  artist  will  appear  but  once; 
I  (4)  the  composers  In  as  many  cases  a.'s 
I  possible    will    accompany    their  own 
I  songs.  As  the  writers  of  cycles  and 
1  single  songs  f.o  be  performed  include 
I  Elgar.  Stanford,  Cowen,  Easthopc  Mai  - 
I  tin,  Landon  Ronald,  and  Julius  Har- 
rison, this  is  significant.  A  further  point 
is  that  a  great  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  forward  any  young  artist  of  real 
promise,   and   to   help  such   as  seem 
genuinely    to    hava    a    career  before 


8! 
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(  /has  been  said  with  regard  to 
^*Ihday  of  Robert  Burns  that  he  is  the 
«nly  poet  after  whom  a  "popular  cigar" 
has  been  named.  At  least  one  other  poet 
has  been  associated  with  a  cigar.  We 
remember  one  galled  "The  Fb*tV'  On 
the  box  was  a  picture  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  venerable,  with  flowing  white;: 
locks  and  rhapsodic  whiskecage  and 
with  a  wild  expression  in  his  eye.-  AVas 
Burns  a  passionate  smoker  of  cigars? 
If  any  poet  should  thus  be  made  "popu- 
lar," his  name  is  Byron. 

Sublime  tobnero!  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  t:ira'  laUir  or  the  Turkman's  rest: 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoiuau  divides 
illis  hwn-s,  auU  rivals  opium  and  his  billies; 
M.ijjiiifleeat  in  Stambuul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapi>iugorthe  Strand; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  In  a  pipe. 
When  tipp  d  with  amber,  niullow,  rich  and  ripe; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  earess 
More  duzzliutly  when  daring  In  full  dress; 
Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admin'  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar! 

Possibly  the  younger  generation  does  i 

not  know  Byron  except  by  stock  and 

shop-worn    quotations;    yet  "Beppo," 

Don  Juan"  and  "The  Vision  of  Judg-  - 

rncnt"  are  a.  joy  forever.   In  the  shabby  i 

Jedition  now  on  our  desk  there  is  aK 

nsolcmn  footnote  to  the  lines  quoted  | 
above,  a  footnote  borrowed  from  Croker's, 

Jnotes  to  Boswell's  Johnson.    It  is  dated  I  ■ 

(JlSSO. 

|   "As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners,  I 

it  may  be  observed,  that  drinking  to  ex- 
,  cess  has  diminished  greatly  in  the  mem- 
J  ory  even  of  those  who  can  remember  40 

or  60  years.    The  taste  for  smoking, 
j  however,  has  revived,  probably  from  the  l> 

military  habits  of  Europe  during  the  j  '. 
j  French  wars;  but  instead  of  the  sober'- 
iscdentary  pipe,  the  ambulatory  cigar  is  f 

now  chiefly  used."  Ambulatory  cigar-!  H 
j  Is  Maginn's  maxim  true?   "There  are  - 

only  three  liquors  that  harmonizo  with 
Smoking— beer— coffee— and  hock." 

Maginn.  by  the  way,  had  much  to  say  ,'  I 

about  tobacco.    His  "Maxims  of  Odoher- 

ly  should  be  reprinted  in  an  attractive 
(pocket  volume.    He  found  the  heaven  of 

heavens    in    hookah.      Wo    quote  his 


aiairtoe  against  pipes,  though  we  in  no 
[way  approve.  If  he  could  not  have  u 
I  hookah,  he  wished  a  cigar:  "With  which 
Vhoso  Is  not  contented  deserves  to  inhalo 
I'i  pipes  of  assafoetid-i.  per  diem  In  ecula 
Iscciilorum.  What  I  set  ray  face  against 
lis  I  he  vile  mediocrity  of  a  pipe,  proper!) 
A.^o  called.  IV'i  pipe  Is  cleanly  but  the 
loommon  Dutch  clay,  and  that  Is  a  great 
jtecommendation.  I  admit;  but  there  Is 
something  BO  hideously  absurd  In  tho 
ianpearance  of  a  man  with  a  clay  pipe  in 
Jils  mouth,  that  I  rather  wonder  anybody 
lean  hayp  courage  to  present  him.self  In 
Isuch  a  position.  Tho  only  way  in  which 
fl>  on  can  have  a  plpo  at  onco  gay-lookln^ 
jand  cleanly,  is  to  have  a  glass  tube 
Jwithin  it,  which  can  be  washed  with 
Jwater  immediately  after  use;  but  then 
Stlie  glass  gets  Infernally  hot.  Qn  the 
jwhole,  unless  you  be  a  grandee,  and  can 
Jafford  to  have  a  servant  expressly  de- 
noted to  the  management  of  your  smok- 
Jing  concerns,  In  which  case  a  hookah  Is 
(due  to  yourself,  the  best  way  \a  to  have 
(nothing  but  cigars." 

He  put  the  Havana  cigar  at  the  head; 
|  next  in  order  the  Chinese  cheroots;  hard 
I  to  not  and  dry  beyond  redemption. 
["Manilla  cigars  occupy  the  third  station 
iin  my  esteem,  but  their  enormous  size 
renders  them  inconvenient.  One  hates 
I  being  seen  sucking  away  at  a  thing  like 
a  walking  ca no." 

These  maxims  appeared  tp  Black- 
wood's Magazine  of  when  the  Kuk- 
lish  duty  on  tobacco  was  18  shillings  a 
pound,  so  that  Maginn  insisted  that 
every  gentleman  who  smoked,  smuggled. 

All  delightful  writers  are  inconsistent 
In  1818,  five  years  before  Byron's  lines 
about  tobacco  were  published,  Maginn 
expressed  himself  about  cigars  as  fol- 
I  lows : 

I've  no  objection  to  a  good  segar, 
I    A  true  Havana,  smooth,  and  moist,  and 

brown ; 

But  then  the  smoke's  too  near  the  evo  by 

far, 

And   out   of  doors  'tis  In  a  twinkling 

flown ; 

And  somehow  it  sets  all  my  teeth  ajar, 
J    When  to  an   Inch  or  so  we've  smoked 

him  down 

jAnd,  if  your  leaf  havo  got  a  straw  with- 
in It, 

You  know  'tis  like  a  cinder  In  a  minute. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  Ions  excursive  hooker 
Suits  well  some  lordlv  lounger  of  Bengal,] 

Who  never  writes,  or  looks  Into  a  book,  or] 
Does  anything  with  earnestness  at  all;  ' 

He  sits,  and  Ills  tobacco's  in  the  nook,  or 
Tended  by  some  black  heathen  in  the 
hall. 

Lays  up  l-.i.i  legs,  and  thinks  ho  does  great 

things 

If  once  in  the  half-hour  a  puff  he  brings. 

I  rather  follow  In  my  smoking  trim 

The  example  of  Scots  cottars  and  their 

wives 

Who,  while  the  evening  air  is  warm  and 

dim. 

In  July  sit  besiae  their  garden  hives; 
And,  gazing  all  the  whilo  with  wrinkles 

grim 

To  see  how  the  roncern  of  honey  thrives,  I 
Empty   before  they've  dono  a  four-ounce 

bag 

Of  sailors'  twist,  or,  what's  less  common 

— shag. 

And  so  we're  back  to  Robert  Bufns.  > 
Note  Maginn's  inconsistency  again  as , 
reported    in    July    1823.  Christopher 
North,     Tickler,     Dr.     Mullion,  andj 
Odoherty  were  discussing  Byron's  "Is- 
land."    Odoherty  spouted  the  panegy- 
ric on  tob^^p^^ter  which  he  at  once 
said.  "AudJBj   SjSjjre  talking  of  it,  do  j 
hand  us  Bi^^^nat  paper  of  Cotton's 
best,  until  I  blow  a  cloud." 

Cigarettes  have  strange  names 
thought  to  be  aJIuring — We  do  not 
publish  them,  not  wishing  to  be 
thought  guilty  of  foisting  an  adver- 
tisement into  the  column  that  is  in- 
tended to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
community.  Has  any  manufacturer  of 
cigarettes  thought  of  naming  his  brand 
after  Dr.  Pease? 


His  Little  Joke 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  don't  they  let  the  Russians  go 
to  Paris  if  they  please?    Their  Bolshi 
Idelegates  would  vote  for.  Freedom  of  the  i 
1  Seize!  a.  BEAL. 

i  Sharon. 


"Got"— "Gotten" 

."  As  the  World  Wags : 

'  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  the  lady 
who  wrote  to  Mr.  Howells  concerning 

j  "gotten"  had  her  own  little  joke  in  mind, 
and— anyway,  standing  as  it  does  in  that 
sentence— isn't  it  rhythmical  and  has  It; 
not  got  "got"  beat— not  "beaten"— by  ai 
mile?  NEUTRAL. 

i  Boston. 

HOFMANN  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

Joseph  Hofpianii.  pianist,  gave  a'' 
recital  In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday; 
afternoon,  playing  only  pieces  by  liv-l 
ing  Americans,  some  of  them  com-j 
posers  who  have  won  considerable! 
reputations  (Mrs.  Beach,  Horatio  W. f] 
Farker  and  Reginald  de  Koven),  andj 
others  little  known  to  fame. 

Three  of  the  works  have  not  beer.  M 
published;  they  are  still  in  manuscript  M 
The  program:  Introduction  and  Fugue  \& 


i\  E  minor,  Clayton  Johns;  "RestlessTH 
lubin     Goldmarl:;     Interlude  (manu- 
cript).  Joyance  (manuscript),  Edward 
toyce;  Country  Pictures,  Cloud  Page-! 
.nt,    Chimney    Swallow?.    At    Sunset.  I 
■Tight  Wind.  Daniel    Gregory    Mason; f, 
iomance  in  D-flat  major.  Reginald  del 
Cr<en;    v.i«,    .■■,,.■>„  w.fl 
arker  ;  "Birds  at  Dawn,"  Fannie  Dillon 
•lire   Kites.     .>n.-.  li.   A.  Beach; 

Sonata,  Op.  20  (manuscript),  Alexander 
tfcFadyen. 

A  fair  sized  audience  was  present  and! 
rave  warm  approval  to  several  of  the! 
peers.  The  applause  frequently  was1 
ufficient  to  bring  Mr.  Hofmann  out  re  J 
leatedly  to  acknowledge  It.  but  he  did! 
lot  seem  to  care  about  playing  moroi 
han  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
dded  no  extra  numbers  until  the  end.' 
■vhrn  he  gave  two.  He  repeated' 
Parker's  waltz  which,  with  its  graceful, 
and  swiftly  running  movement,  caught] 
the  fancy  of  his  hearers  more  than  anyj 
of  the  other  selections. 

Why  the  program  and  the  composers; 
were  chosen  is  a  mystery  that  would j 
puzzle  Sherlock  Holmes.  If  its  object 
was  to  give  an  adequate  presentation 
of  contemporary  American  musical  pro- 
duction, it  would  seem  that  the  choice 
of  pieces  and  composers  would  havef 
been  different.  Possibly  an  excess  off 
patriotism  was  the  impelling  motive  of| 
the  pianist. 

A  clue  In  that  direction  was  given  by 
his  playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  j 
at  the  beginning.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded it.  If  patriotism  inspired  him,  j 
however,  he  missed  a  chance  for  further  | 
display  of  It;  he  might  have  draped  the 
Flag  on  the  front  of  the  piano,  but  he 
didn't.  He  played  with  his  accustomed 
brilliance  and  power,  though  his  pieces  I 
gave  few  opportunities  for  cither.  None 
of  them  rose  above  the  plane  of  the 
ordinary  or  the  tuneful.  Mr.  Royce's 
unpublished  "Interlude"  and  "Joyance" 
would  indicate  that  he.  is  a  student  of 
the  extreme  modern  French  school  and 
that  the  manner  of  Debussy  in  particu- 
lar appeals  to  him. 

Mr.  Mason's  "Country  Pictures"  are 
melodious  and  suggestive  of  the  titles 
to  a  certain  extent,  but.  music  beinj 
less  certain  than  photography  for  pie 
tines,  one  is  left  in  some  doubt  in  the 
"Swallow"  piece  as  to  whether  the  birds 
are  really  the  chimney  kind  or  the  h».-.- 
varietv.  Two  pictures  that  were  on  the 
program  to  be  shown.  "The  Whlppoor- 
will"  and  "The  Quiet  Hour."  were  left 
out. 

One  merit  of  the  recital  was  its 
brevity.    It  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half. 

I  For  GL0R1ANN  A 


graceful  and  agile,  a  woman  whose  sut> 
prising  nimbleness  in  athletic  feats  .la 
so  facile  that  there  is  no  thought  ol 
strain    or    endeavor.     The    two  youngBI 

women  that  danced  with  her  In  the  lasts 

act  were  pleasing,  and  the  costumes  ofHi 
the  three  were  a  true  symphony.  coS-» 
lumes  that  were  as  music  by  a  French-  ■] 
man  of  the  ultra-modern  school.  I 

Messr-  Adams  and  Mack  with  Mr.l 
Dunn  danced  agreeably.  The  ErgottiH 
Twins  should  not  be  forgotten.  TheirW 
gymnastic  feats  as  Rintenten  and  Ne-» 
nette  in  the  first  art,  their  lightness  and» 
their  strength  aroused  the  large  audi- 
ence to  enthusiasm.  > 

Mr.  Corthell  was  very  amusing,  now 
In  a  quiet,  drv  manner:  now  by  sugges- 
tions of  burlesque;  now  by  his  choice 
of  words,  similes  and  comparisons;  by 
his  asides  and  apostrophes;  now  by  his 
arioso  recitatives,  as  in  the  song  that  is 
so  pertinent  so  significant,  the  song 
that  goes  straight  to  the  heart— "Every 
Day  Will  Be  Sunday  When  the  Town 
Goes  Dry." 

'  Miss  Scheff  mocks  the  years.  She  is 
still  the  Fritzi  Scheff,  so  far  as  face, 
figure  and  speaking  voice  are  concerned, 

Jhat  fascinated  audiences  in  "The  Magic 
I  Piute,"   and  when   she   shone   in  Mr. 

)  Herbert's  operettas.    The  librettist  was 

^not  over  kind  to  her,  but  she  was  suf-. 
"ficientlv  arch,  piquant,  spirited.  Miss, 
Maynard  and  Miss  Whittel  were  wholly- 
adequate,  and  the  others  were  active 

;in  the  ensemble. 

I  Mr.  Friml's  music  has  a  tripping 
ft-hythm.    It  is  pleasant  music,  discreetly 

scored,  but  without  salient  features.  Mr. 

Roder'  Die  conductor,  and  the  orchestra 
(.;did  it  full  justice.    There  were  many 

repetitions  of  songs  and  dances.  After 
fithe  second  act  Miss  Scheff  thanked  the 
ilaudience  and  asked  God  to  bless  it. 


ago 

anTtrltuUUons  of  Mr."  William  Mors 
and  family  of  Newbury,  who.  in  ^ST 
and  1CS0,  were  sorely  vcs.eC  cy  a  dem  . 
On  Jan.  2».  1681,  Mrs.  Morse  was  suU 
jectcd  to  foul  abuse  while  she  was  seated 
•  at  her  milking  work."  She-  received  a 
blow  on  her  head  and  the  milk  was 
••only  made  fit  for  hogs."  Worse  was  to 
come. 

"On  that  night  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  porridge  which  they  had  made  ready 
for  their  supper,  so  as  that  they  could 
not  eat  it;  ashes  were  likewise  often 
thrown  into  the  man's  eyes  as  he  sat  Dy 
the  fire;  and  an  iron  hammer  flying  at 
him  gave  him  a  great  blow  on  his  back 
The  man's  wife  going  into  the  ce  lar  for 
'jeer,  a  great  iron  peel  (shovel)  flew 
and  fell  after  her  through  the  trapdoor 
of  the  cellar  ,  and  going  afterwards  on 
the  same  errand  to  the  same  place  the 


hazard  an  opinion  it  wouh 
now  our  arithmetics  fa.1 
.  the  Froncli  standard.  Bu 

_  _'rench  have  always  made  i 
„.alty  of  civilization.   I  see  the^  sup 
errntendent   of  schools  complains  tha 
the  colleges  demand  too  much  for  en 
trance   and    that    the   Boston  schools) 
cannot  prepare  pupils  for  Harvard  or 
even  Dartmouth.   Heaven  help  us!  Boys 
are  admitted  to  college  now  who  cannot 
spell.    I  saw  <"'•!".  a  candidate  for  the 
position   of   tv-'i.-M.   who   wrote  "presi- 
dentey"  with  a  number  of  other  origi- 
nal orthographies,  and  had  already  been 
admitted.  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  George  S. 
Hillard,  if  that  was  his  name.   Tho  on- 
set of  seni'.ltv   prevents  my  swearing 
to  it.   ARTHUR  GORDON  WEBSTER. 
Worcester.  Jan.  26. 

The  speech  beginning  "The  atrocious" 
-not  "audacious"— "crime  of  being  a 
voung  man"  was  supposed  to  be  the 
reply  of  Pitt  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
1741.  Tho  speech  was  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  Mr.  Webster  says;  it  may 
have  been  based  on  what  Pitt,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham,  actually  said. 
Grattan  was  not  born  until  1746.  Yes, 
it  should  have  been  Hillard,  not  Hilliard. 
-He  was  born  at  Machias.  Me.,  in  1808; 
he  died  in  Boston  in  1S79.  Does  any 
one  read  his  life  of  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  today?  Born  at  Machias. 
For  the  impressive  pronunciation  of  the 
word  the  teeth  should  be  full  of  cold 
corned  beef.— Ed. 
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A  False  Forerunner 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  secret  of  such  joyous  nature 
that  1  must  impart  it  to  others.  I  think 
no  less  a  message  of  cheer  could  en- 
able me  to  overcome  the  great  trepida- 
tion that  assails  me  when  I  recall  that 
I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  persons 
of  weighty  mind  and  ponderous  learn- 
ing who  contribute  to  and  peruse  your 
column;  tout  armed  with  the  assurance 
that  my  secret  must  bring  a  moment  of 
delight  and  cheer  even  to  such  as  they 
(for  I  feel  that  none  but  dyspeptics  or 
Bolshevik!  would  fail  to  be  moved  by 
it),  I  am  bravely  trusting  that  the  facts 
of  my  being  so  far  from  a  scholar  and 
probably  so  far  below  them  in  point  of 
years  (I  am  really  29,  only),  and  lastly  of 
the  sex  "more  deadly  than  the  male" 
—these  facts  may  be  by  great  charity 
overlooked. 

And  the  secret:  Pussy  willows  are 
greeting  us  this  week  of  January,  1919, 
in  the  Fenway!  Perhaps  some  of  our 
oldest  World  Waggers  can  recall  such 
a  happening  in  other  years.  But  to  me 
it  is  wholly  new,  and  the,  soft,  gray 
bodies  of  the  "fairy  kittens,"  as  my 
'  little  daughter,  who  discovered  them  yes- 
!  terday,  so  named  them,  have  brought 
to  me  more  certainty  that  spring  is  ap- 
proaching than  the  straw  hats  that  have 


nd  to  the  same  place  the  '  un  to%reet  the  eyes  of  the  passer 
n  upon  her,  and  the  taw-  Blessed  be  the  tiny,  gray  harbingei 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance in  Boston  of  "Glorianna,"  a  musi- 
cal comedy  in  three  acts;  book  and 
lyiics  by  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing, 
music  by  Rudolf  Friml.  Produced  at 
Atlantic  City  Sept.  13.  1918,  by  John 
Cort  with  Eleanor  Painter  as  Glorianna. 
Based  on  a  comedy  by  Mrs.  Cushing, 
"A  Widow  by  Proxy,"  produced  at 
Dover,  N.  J..  Dec.  21,  1912;  Plymouth 
Theatre,  Boston,  Aug.  30.  1913,  with  May 
Irwin.  Castle  Square,  Boston,  Oct.  5, 
!  1911,  with  Mary  Young. 

Olorinnua  (iroy  l""t*i  Sclic" 

Dolores  Pennington  Dorothy  Ma.vnjrd 

Thereto    11(1   I usi-phine  W  luttell 

Toiiio    '        "   Walter  Arm  in 

I  \Ir'«  .  skphVonia  Pennington  t  rsiila  Ellsworth 

MUs   wigellea  Pennington  mnnrhe  nellalre 

I  I.t    "Dirk"  ivnnington  Bradford  Mrkbnde 

1  Jonathan  I'enninsto.i  I-ouis  F.  Spauldlne 

Uevunrfer  Galloway  Herbert  <  orthell 

llohhiii"   James  Joseph  Dnnn 

RiUtWin  and  Xenctte  Brp.tti  Twins 

1  .    j,,.,   Eimhe  Ijea 

I  Potter  Robert  C.  Adams 

!,n..Jpr  James  Mark 

M„ld  ".  Marguerite  St.  'Claire 

«,  2  Elsie  Law  son 

IbltB^r  Vera  Dunn 

The  success  of  "A  Widow  by  Proxy 
was  due  to  Miss  May  Irwin  rather  than 
['  to  the  storv,  the  dialogue  or  the  per- 
I  formance  of  those  associated  with  her. 
IjHer    breezv.    almost    aggressive  self- 
assurance  '  her     unflagging  bubbling 

I  good  humor,  her  Inimitable  singing  of 

II  certain   songs,   even   her   few  "steps 
drew   Hie  crowd   of  faithful  admirers, 
whatever  was  the  title  of  the  play. 

Their  air  many  features  of  tlie  musi 
cal   comedy  based   on   this   play  that 
■  should  insure  success  although  the  story 
I  of  mistaken  identity  is  still  weaker  and 
I  the  dialogue,  with  the  exception  of  lines 

I  given  to  Mr.  Corthell.  or  invented  by 

II  him,  are  tame  and  flat.  "Gloryanna  is 
'  first  of  all.  beautifully  mounted. 
8  The  two  scenes  designed  and  painted 
U  bv  Mr  1'rban— whose  name  on  (he  bill 
I  for  some  strange  reason  appeared  in 
I  quotation  marks,  as  though  his  real 
Uname    were    Schmidt    or  Mueller-are 

1  marvels  of  taste,  effective  by  the  charm- 
'  ing    simplicity    and    the    contacts  of 
'    delicate  lints,  not  by  the  wild  and  in- 
&  congruous    extravagance    that  dazzles 
1  the  eve  and  perturbs  the  brain.  The 
1  costumes  are  exquisite  in  design  and 
In    color    scheme.      No    chorus    in  nui- 
'lsical  comedy  has  appeared  here  so  ar- 
I  tistically  dressed  in  recent  years.  The 
I  lighting"  of    thr    stage,    adroitly  man- 
-Z„a     „,ih.   tc    tl,n    .harm   Of   Mr.  Ul- 


door  shut  dowi. 

came  and  lay  upon  the  door,  and  the 
lman  was  forced  to  remove  it  eer'his 
wife  could  be  released  from  where  she 
was.  On  the  following  day,  while  he  was 
writing,  a  disli  went  out  of  its  place, 
leapt  into  the  pale,  and  cast  water  upon 
the  man.  his  paper,  his  table,  and  dis- 
appointed his  procedure  in  what  hewas 
about  ;  his  cap  jumpt  off  from  his  head, 
and  on  again,  and  the  pot-lid  leapt  ore 
from  the  pot  into  the  kettle  on  the  fire. 

Hillard  and  Pitt 

As  the  World  Wage: 

I  am  much  shocked,  not  to  say  scan- 
dalized, at  the  mention  in  your  columns 
kof  "Hilliard's"  readers.    Hillard,  if  you 
please,  or  I  am  a  Dutchman  (not  a  boehe 
or  hun— I  spell  them  with  a  small  let- 
ter). I  went  through  them  all,  from  the 
"primer"  to  the  sixth  reader  and  en- 
joyed them.    The  latter  I  have  in  my 
library,  which  I  have  just  ransacked  to 
find  it,  but  the  book  is  conveniently  ab- 
sent.  I  know  just  where  it  is.  but  it  W 
not  there.   1  regret  that  I  have  not  the 
encyclopaedic  cataloguelng  instinct  pos-j 
sessed  by  you,  Sir,  and  that  I  cannot; 
find  every  one  of  my  books  m  the  dai  K, 
like  manv    bibliophiles.    The   war  haij 
produced  in  my  mind  something  aKin. 
to  shell  shock,  which  is.  I  may  say| 
mirrored    in   the   arrangement   of  m 
books,  where  I  find  Irvlng's  Alhamb 
sandwiched  between  two  volumes  of  Id* 
Tarbeirs    biography    of    Lincoln  and 
Green's  History  of  the  English  people, 
standing  on  its  head  .between  a  stray 
volume  of  the  National  Geographic  mag- 
azine and  Hudson  Maxim's  Science  of 
Poetrv.    Even  as  I  strike  these  key-  I 
perform  meta theses  of  letters  baffling 
to  the  proofreader. 

I  remember  in  the  "sixth  reader  Derz- 
.bavin's  Ode  to  God.  Would  Derzhav  n 
We  been  a  Bolshevik  or  a  Kblchakist. 
Ah.  me.  I  know  not.    1  also  remember 
■Sett's  reply  to  Grattan,  on  being  taunted 
>With  youth.  "Sir,  the  audacious  crime  of 
being'  a  young  man,  I  shall  attempt 
neither  to  palliate  nor  deny.'    I  telieve 
the   speech   was   written   by  Dr.  (not 
Senator)  Johnson,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time.    It  was  generally  declaimed 
by  a  youth  whose  voice  was  just  chang- 
in,  in  a  cracked  soprano  tenor  voice,  and 
the  effect  was  very  impressive.  If  I _  could 
only  lay  my  hands  on  that  «oook!  I  have 
It.  and  yet  I  have  it  not ! 

Some  of  your  more  hoary  readers  may 
remember  Greenleaf  s  «rithmet  cs  which 
T  thought  very  wonderful,  as  they  were 

published  by  my  ST^nT'them  lx- 
Robert  S.  Davis,  who  from  them  ex 
I  traded  a  tidy  sum  of  money.  VVould 
th.-.r   1    had  some  of  it  now,  ^anuor 


by.  Blessed  be  the  tiny,  gray  harbinger 
of  spring! 

t  of  spring!    FREDERICA  TERHUNE 
Boston,  Jan.  21. 


KEITH  SURPRISE] 

v   Clifton  Crawford,  the  musical  comedy  j 
1star.  Is  the  headline  attraction  at  B.  F.  I 
J  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.    Last  eyen"  i 
ing  there  was  a  good  sized  audience  that 
was  unmistakably  pleased.  .  I 

Mr.  Crawford's  act  consisted  of  cari- 
'cature.  a  reading  and  an  attempt  at 
song.  The  comedian's  style  is  already] 
well  known;  there  was  the  familiar 
method  of  attempting  to  occupy  the 
whole  "apron"  of  the  stage  to  put  over 
his  monologue. 

The  act  contains  much  of  the  matenai 
he  used  on  his  visit  to  this  theatre 
earlier  In  the  season,  notably  his  cari- 
cature of  the  movies,  decidedly  the  best 
feature  of  an  otherwise  languid  a..ct- 

The  surprise  of  this  week  s  bill  is  the 
dancing  act  of  Muriel  Worth,  assisted 
Dy  her  Muses  of  the  Violin.   The  whole 
act  is  characterized  by  an  elegance  that 
at  once  holds  the  attention  of  the  on- 
looker.  Miss  Worth's  program  is  nicely 
varied.    There  is  a  dance  dedicated  to 
herself,  in  which  there  is  a  delightful 
play  at  coquetry;  a  Japanese  number, 
I  in  which  the  tragic  note  is  wuiidedaJ- 
Iter  the  manner  of  the  confiding  Mme. 
'Butterfly;  "The  Dance  of  the  Hour,  a 
riotous  jazz  number,  in  which  the  toe 
movement    is    employed  in 
rhvthm  to  the  amazement  of  the  audi- 
ence? and  a  Parisian  dance  of  much 
spirit    and    lightness    of    touch  The 
dancer  has.  besides  unmistakable  per- 
sonal charm,  a  pertinent  but  not  bo  d 
=tvle  of  dress.    The  act  is  one  of  the 
|  best" dancing  numbers  seen  at  this  thea- 
tre  this  season.  ..£.„„,».  i„ 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were    Sports  in 
the  Alps."  a  scenic  pant om.me ;  Lyons 
and    Yosco     instrumentalists.    1  ravers 
™i  non-las  in  a  sketch;  Kitner  and 
^an?v  in  a  comedy  act  conspicuous  for 

"farewrlling"  the  WfWfl  bra"*D'_ 
song  on  the  eve  of  prohibition;  O  Don 
neU  and  Blair  in  a  comedy  sketcl i  that 
gives  Mr.  O'Donnell  an  outlet  for  an 
fnuauallv  entertaining  style  of  comedy 
acrobatics:  Lucille  Chalfonto.  singe,.! 
and  Mile,  Nadje,  acrobat.. 


i-iern  oi  <...=  v.— -- -  ,  ,  William  Foole 
President  of  tne  Court' '  g^ue,  Godfrey 
Valmorln  V<nnrt    John  Morton 

An  Usher  ot  the  Assize  Coun^Jonn^ 

Fontaine    ......  ■  •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  • winiam  Harvey 

Foreman  of  tne  Jury  ■  •  . 

An  excitingly  dramatic  p  ay.  a  hnj 
liant  emotional  actres s  an  l  a  «PaD£ 
all-round   cast   combined   to  *L 
••Madame  X"  at  the  Castle  Square  The-  { 

sea-  „.;n„4 <«r  :r,x.h<=  I 

der    and  ftie  counsel  assigned  °>  tn*S 
'  court  for  her  defense  happens  to  be  1 
her  own  son.    The  court  scene  of  the  I 

r^e^sm^fthe^^r/play.  and  the 
J  „f  making  it  convincing  de-  | 

possibility  of  maKing  .  _ctinKi 

nenrls  in  large  measure  upon  the i  acinus. 

speech  in  defense  of  his  mother,  and 
,o?her  good  acting  was  c^mb^ed  by 
Mr   Kent.  Mr.  Bosworth,  Mr.  s*eeJL^-' 
Mr.  LeDuc,  Miss  Bynicoat  and  Miss 

TTheeplav  at  the  Castle  Square  next 
wIehkPw1n  be  George  Broadhurst  si 
nramn.  "Bought  and  Paid  Tar. 

*  f    /  7 

Henri  Rabaud  I 

The  question  has  been  raised:  "™l 
will  be  the  conductor  of  the  Bostonj 
Symphony  Orchestra  next  season. 

This  question  should  be  answered  puh-j 
iicly  an  soon  as  possible  by  the  trusteesl 
o,  thforchestra,  if  they  wish  the  con- 
fidence and  the  financial  support .  ot\ 
those  interested  in  music  and  those  pos- 
I  sussed  with  civic  pride. 

The  answer  is  easy:    that  is.  If  Mr.  j 
Rabaud  will  accept  a  second  term 

Mr/Babaud  has  shown  himself  an  ac- 
complished musician.  This  was  expect- 
ed, for  he  was  known  here  as  a  conv 
3  poser  before  he  visited  Boston.    He.  Is 
\\  Lw  recognized  here,  in  other  American 
}  cities,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  as  an  ad- 
mirable conductor.    His.  sensitive  re- 
fined, poetic  nature  has  been  revealed 
trough  his  interpretation  of  orchestral 
compositions;    furthermore,   when  the 
6  music  made  the  demand,  he  has  shown 
i  compelling  virility-virility  without  the 
I  taint  of  coarseness-dash  and  amazing 

■  brilliance.    Catholic  in  the  selection  of  J 

■  programs,  he  is  the  sympathetic  inter- 

■  prefer  ot  the  various  -^-^^ 
[and  modern.   No  conductor  in   he  past 

years  of  this  orchestra  has  <^le*  hl"i 
|  in  his  reading  of  Beethoven  «*»ach. 

■  while  the  modern  romanticists  and  the 
members  of  the  ultra-modern  French 
school  have  found  in  him  an  apprecia- 
tive, imaginative  soul.  Respected  ^ 
mired  as  conductor  and  man  by  the  au 
Sees,  he  is  held  In  affectionate  ,  egard 

|jDy  the  Players,  who  gladly  obey  and 

•SELr:  change  would  be  fo^the 
change  might  be  disastrous.    Who  is 
there  to  fill  his  place? 
.    surely  no  one  wishes-a  «°«dttC^r 
'has  been  under  the  suspicion  of  siding 
with  Germany,  of  sneering  at  the  United 
States,  of  snarling,  biting  the  hand  that 
bad  fed  him  and  is  still  feeding  M» 
No  one  wishes  a  conductor  that  would  | 
attempt  the  Ger.nanizatlon  of  orchestra, 
li  programs,  nubile  taste.    Names  of  emi- 
nent  foreign  conductors  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  their  success  as  leaders  of  a 
hundred  concerts  would  be  a  doubtful 
quantity,  even  if  after  long 
they  should  condescendingly  accept.  Da- 
ays  are  dangerous.    Any  one  naked  to 
subscribe  wishes  to  know  what  he >  is  to 
receive  in  return  for  the  «ubKripUon. 

Mr.  Rabaud  wna  "ot,anxlOU8fhta,tleclty 
Paris.  No  Parisian  leaves  that  city 
without  a  sigh.  He  came  here  a«  a  rep^ 
resentative  of  French  musi 
as  a  patriot  grateful  to  l 
encouraged  if  not  urged,  b! 


also 


me  worthy  and  Ingratiating  rcpre»ent-w  1  he  South  American  countries  * 
ive.     Having  ircclved  from  her  theft<me  of  thcmvoyages  he  got  Into 

..I  .     I   _l  ~   _  —.4     _     mnaL    ^  ,\  V      „Am,i      l-i.,.;  .' 4  V.  nulliAr 


Ighcsl  honors  she  can  award  a  musl- 

ian.  he  ts  hei  r,  a  celebrated  composer, 
conductor  of  the  first  rank,  a  man  of 
lire  artistic  purposes,  a  gentleman  in 
ie  old  and  most  significant  meaning  of 

he  word. 


From  His  Diary 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.Ian.  i 2  :  \  lady  In  Rrookllne  announces 
trTat  she  is  prepared  to  undertake  the 
responsibilities  of  "chiropody  and  marcel 
waving"  for  a  reasonable  feft.  It  Is  not 
often  that  so  good  a  way  is  found  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Jan.  25  :  A  publisher's  circular  letter 
received  this  morning  gives  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  news  regarding  the  late  an- I 
tlior  of  an  advertised  book.  It  says : 
"This  new  edition  has  a  memorial  value 
in  that  the  author  passed  away  while 
this  edition  was  in  process  of  publica- 
tion, having  been  confined  to  his  deatli 
bed  immediately  after  reading  the  gal- 
ley proofs."  It  is  not  often  that  the 
operations  of  remorse  are  so  strikingly 
Illustrated. 

'Jan.  2G:  .When  I  aim  overtaken  by- 
moods  of  self-criticism  I  always  find 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
ono  thing  at  least  with  which  I  cannot 
reproach  myself:  I  do*  not  remember 
ever  to  have  had  occasion,  when  con- 
versing with  a  fellow  man  or  "woman  In 
public,  to  veil  my  lips  with  hand,  news- 
paper, small  parcel  or  other  camouflage 
lcqt  my  word/i  be  revealed  to  curious 
bystanders.  No  more  offensive  mani- 
festation of  self-consciousness  occurs  in 
one's  experience  of  -theatres  and  pub' 
lie  conveyances.  Nobody  cares  a  fig 
what  the  lady— it  is  usually  a  lady— 
across  the  -way  Is  saying  to  her  friend, 
nobody  tries  to  decipher  her  lip  move- 
ments or  could  do  so  If  they  wanted 
to.  until  the  instant  that  her  wrist- 
bag,  pocketbook,  handkerchief  or 
gloved  hand  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
I  that  she  Is  putting  over  something  that 
she  is  ashamed  of;  in  that  instant  the 
least  curious  among  us  becomes-  inde- 
cently anxious  to  get  the  message.  I 
was  reminded  that  I  had  rarely  see/i 
a  man  offend  in  this  way  by  the  fact 
that  I  saw  one  do  that  very  thing  this 
morning  in  conversation  with  a  lady. 
He  was  a  rather  goaty-looking  chap, 
and  the  implication  of  impropriety  was 
so  vivid  that  ,  despite  a  long  disused 
technique,  I  instantly  blushed.  These 
are  tactics  that  defeat  their  own  ends. 
How  much  better  the  method  of  a  now 
deceased  acquaintance  who  had  the  re- 
grettable habit  of  telling  unusually  sa- 
line anecdotes  in  public  places.  His 
habit  was  to  relate  the  harmless  pre- 
liminaries of  the  story  in  a  cautious 
whisper,  but  as  he  approached  the  or- 
gasmic point  his  pornographic  enthus- 
iasm led  him  to  forget  the  proprieties 
and  the  hideous  pith  of  his  narrative 
was  delivered  in  tones  little  less  than 
clarion.  I  have  suffered  these  anxieties 
many  a  time,  but  never  did  I  hecojne 
aware  that  anyone  overheard  him  or 
paid  the  least  attention  to  him.  I  ven- 
ture to.  recommend  his  -method. 
Brookline.  GAYLORD  QUEX.  ' 


O 


On  Nov.  18,  1918,  the  Herald  published 
a  letter  from  a  Bostonian  sojourning  in 
Buenos  Ayres  with  curious  information 
about  Capt.  "Smylle,"  a  seafaring  man 
of  New  England,  a  historic  figure  on  the 
Falkland  islands  "about  40  years  ago."  \ 
Our  correspondent  asked   for  further. 
Information  about  this  spectacular  char-  j 
acter.   On  Nov.  23  Mr.  G.  B.  Haskell  of  ! 
Roxbury  -wrote,  saying  that  the  cap- 
tain's name  was  "Smiley,"  not  "Smylie," 
and  referring  us  to  Capt.  John  D.  Whid- 
'   in  the  Old  Sailing 


trouble 

ome  kind  with  tho  authorities  of 

(Rio    do    Janeiro,    was    arrested  and 

thrown  into  prison,  but  freed  himself 
(from  confinement  in  the  night  time.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  was  discovered 
In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  arid  six  armed 
horsemen  were  sent  to  re-arrest  him. 
When  they  appeared  and  demanded  his 
surrender,  he  pulled  two  heavy  pistols 
from  his  belt,  in  which  he  had  six,  say- 
ing, 'I'll  make  fewer  of  your  number 
first!'   They  turned  and  fled."  •  •  * 

"Subsequently  he  made  several  long 
voyages  round  the  Horn,  and  loaded  his 
vessel  with  sealskins,  which,  it  was 
said,  he  clandestinely  took  from  the 
rocks  where  the  natives  had  lain  them 
to  ibe  dried.  On  one  of  his  return  voy- 
ages, during  a  visit  at  our.  house  on 
the  Prospect  Hill  farm,  where  he  often 
found  his  wife,  he  asked  my  father  why 
he  did  not  cook  the  food  he  gave  to  the 
hogs.  My  father  replied  by  saying  that 
It  would  require  a  larger  kettle  than  any 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  Then  my  uncle 
said:  'I  have  one  burled  in  the  sand  at 
the  Sandwich  islands,  and  on  my  next 
return  I  will  bring  it  to  you.'  He  did  so 
and  it  was  set  up  in  brick  and  mortar 
in,'  a  building  called  the  'wash  house.' 
where  it  can  be  seen  today.  It  was  in- 
deed remarkable  how  rapidly  the  hogs 
did  fatten  after  its  use.  At  one  time  he 
went  to  Terra  del  Fuego  to  punish  the 
natives  for  eating  up  the  missionaries, 
but  what  he  accomplished  in  this  line 
has  never  come  to  my  knowledge.  Dur- 
ing this  voyage,  as  also  on  others,  he 
laiuled  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  to  get 
fresh  beef  for  his  crew.  His  method  was 
to  single  out  and  separate  a  single  cow 
from  the  herd  and  Incite  it  to  attack 
him.  And  when  the  animal  did  lower 
his  head  to  gore  him,  he  quickly  jumped 
aside  and  drove  a  double-edged  dagger 
Into  its  brains  just  behind  its  horns.  In 
no  instance  of  this  kind  did  he  fail.  He 
was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
government  as  consul  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  he  proved  faithful  to  his 
trust.  On  one  or  two  of  his  voyages 
there  was  mutiny  on  board,  but  he  was 
found  equal  to  tiie  emergencies.  Of  the 
one  that  I  know  most  of  the  particulars, 
ho  was  locked  and  barred  in  his  cabin 
in  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  but  he  got  out 
of  the  cabin  window,  tread  water  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  reached  the 
deck.  He  then  closed  and  fastened  down 
the  hatches,  confining-  the  crew  below. 
After  hunger  began  to  gnaw  at  their 
vitals,  ho  opened  one  of  the  hatches 
and,  holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  he 
let  them  up  one  at  a  time  and  made 
each  one  swear  unwavering  allegiance 
to  their  captain.  •  •  • 

"As  it  was  his  custom  that  neither 
himself  nor  any  one  of  his  crew  of  16 
or  IS  men  should  shave  his  beard  Or  cut 
his  hair  until  the  voyage  was  completed, 
after  a  voyage  of  two  and  three  years, 
when  all  the  crew  were  lined  up  on 
deck  with  their  beard  and  hair  reach- 
ing down  to  their  waists,  with  sev- 
eral heavy  cannon  in  view,  the  aspect 
was  like  that  of  a  Corsair  that  It 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  trifle  with. 
That  he  was  in  some  sort  a  free- 
booter during  his  early  career  cannot 
reasonably  bo  questioned.'' 

Tho  editor  of  the  Newport  Mercury 
adds:  "Capt.  Smyley's  wife  was  buried 
in  theOtis-Chaffee  lot  in  the  Island  ceme- 
tery and  the  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone is  'Eveline  Jane,  wife  of  Capt. 
William  II.  Smyley,  who  depated  this 
life  on  the  22nd  day  of  June.  1S47,  aged 
35  years.'  "  From  Miss  Smyley's  letter 
in  the  Herald,  her  mother  must  have 
accompanied  the  captain  on  at  least  one 
of  his  voyages. 

"Mr.  Anthony  Stewart  says  the  cap- 
tain dined  with  his  father  frequently, 
and  he  has  furs  now  in  his  possession 
that  Capt.  Smyley  brought  him." 


by  Mrs.  Hare;  TVhombo  li.  VV.  T. 
France^.  Piano  pieces:  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. Bamboula',  C.  Scott,  Dause  Negro; 

Chabrier,  Habanera. 

Some  would  undoubtedly  have  en- 
joyed the  concert  sllll  more  if  there  had 
been  a  greater  number  of  Negro  spirit- 
uals and  Creole  folk  .songs.  Mrs.  Hare 
spoke  agreeably  and  to  tho  point,  about 
the  four  Creole  songs:  "To-To-To,  u 
West  Indian  love  ditty;  "Yo  Soy  uni 
Chinaqinta,"  an  Ironical  political  .Mexi- 
can song  with  reference  to  a  ncw^  con- 
stitution and  the  French  Invasion  under 
Maximilian;  "Aurore  Pradere,  1  a 
charming  Eouisianian  love  song,  am' 
"T"  Chombo  li."  with  words  by  a  gal- 
lant Creole  poet  of  New  Orleans,  ex- 
tolling the  beauty  of  Creole  women. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  book  of  Creole 
proverbs  refers  at  times  to  the  songs  of 
Creoles  and  excites  curiosity  by  hinting 
at  the  flagrantly  erotic  or  Rahelalsia.i 
character  of  some  of  them.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  those  sung  last  night 
would  not  have  brought  a  blush  to  tho 
cheek  of  even  prudish  Aunt  Minerva. 

Mr.  Richardson  sang  the  Spirituals 
and,  tt*a  Creole  songs  sympathetically 
and  without  attempting  to  give  them 
undue  importance.  He  has  a  rich,  so- 
norous voice,  one  that  i*  suited  also 
to  tho  expression  of  gentle  sentiment. 
Too  often  last  night  he  sang  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  without  the 
nuances  that  give  vitality  and  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  for  example,  his  interprc-  j 
tation  of  "Apres  un  Reve"  was  decided- j 
ly  matter-of-fact,  and  there  is  more 
ire  the  songs  by  Annie  D.  Scott  and. 
d'Ozanne  than  he  .brought  out.  He  was 
more  effective  in  the  beautiful  air  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Samuel  Arnold's 
sturdy  old  English  song  gave  him  op- 
portunity to  sing  smooth  and  flowing 
roulades  with  commendable  manage- 
ment of  breath.  . 

Mrs.  or  Miss  Hare-the  program  left 
one  in  doubt  as  to  her  wifely  state  or 
spinsterhood-made  little  out  of  Chab- 
rier's  "Habanera,"  and  was  more  at 
home  with  the  Danse  Negro,  which,  al- 
though composed  by  a  white  man,  has 
a  more  pronounced  exotic  flavor  than 
the  Bamboula  of  Coleridge-Taylor,  the 
mulatto.  If  a  Bamboula  if>  to  he 
played,  we  prefer  Gottschalk  s,  whose 
Negro  and  Creole  music  is  singularly; 
neglected  In  these  days  when  there  is 
so  much  chatter  about  the  importance 
of  folk-song. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
heartily. 

|    These  lines  from  "The  Splendid  Shll- 
'  ling"  of  John  Philips  will  have  peculiar, 
{ pathetic  significance  after  July  1 : 
'  Meanwhile  I  labor  with  eternal  drought, 
|  And  restless  -wish,  and  rave,  my  parched 
tbroat 

Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose: 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake, 
I  Thoughtful    of.    drink,    and    eager,    in  a 
dream, 

Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale, 
In  vain;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom 
curse. 
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den's  "Ocean  Life 
Ship  Days." 
Wc  have  received  the  following  letter- 

"Greenport,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20 
"Dear  Sir:  a  clipping  was  sent  me 
from  Washington  asking  for  information 
regarding  Capt.  Smyley.  It  gives  mo 
great  pleasure  to  state  I  am  his  daugh- 
ter, born  at  Port  Stanley,  Falkland 
islands,  when  my  father  was  United 
States  consul  there.  If  you  will  give, 
me    your    correspondent's    address  at 

Buenos  Ayres,  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  ~.  T 

as  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  desired  '  J St~i  .  /, 

information  he  is  looking  for  '  *  * 

Catharine  r.  smyley."  j  .William  Richardson,  Bari-. 

Capt.  Smyley 


On  Longevity 

As  the  World  Wags: 

in  confirmation  of  the  statement  In 
this  morning's  Herald  in  the  editorial 
On  Longevity,  that  "the  average  dura- 
tion of  human  life  has  risen  steadily 
since  ancient  times,"  1  find  that  the 
xa\eiage  age  at  death  of  my  progenitors, 
so  far  as  tho  records  show,  were  as  fol- 
lows, the  ages  ranging  from  37  to  9S: 

Urine  iu  tue  nth  century,  32;  at  BTerage 
age  or  01. 

n.vlng  In  the  18th  century,  61;  at  aTCrage 

age  of  T2.  *  ' 

Dying  In  ibe  18th  century,  12;  at  average 

ago  of  70. 

As  I  am  still  in  good  health  In  my  7:!d 
year,  I  am  hoping  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury record  will  be  .still  higher. 

SENEX. 

Roxburv,  Jan.  25. 


/  4 


/ 


The  Newport  (ft.  I.)  Mercury  for  the 
week  ending  Jan.  25,  published  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Clarke  i 
Cap.  William  H.  Smyley-hls  name  was 
cot  "Smiley"— married  Everlina  (sic) 
Jane  Chaffee,  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Clarke. 
We  wish  that  we  could  reprint  the  letter 
in  full.  We  must  be  content  with  ex 
tracts: 

"Capt.  Smyley  always  appeared  to  mo 
s  a  sort  of  mysterious  person,  whose 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

William  Richardson,  baritone,  cave  a 
recital  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  He 
was  assisted  by  Maud  Cunev  Hare  and 
Arthur  Fiedler,  pianists.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Songs:  Scarlatti.  O* 
cessate  di  piagarmi;  Arnold,  Flow  thou  I 
regal  purple  stream;  Q.  Kaure,  Apres! 
un  Reve;  Annie  D.  Scott,  A  ma  resciri 


K.  I),  d 
l.eotieava 
Fay'  Post 


Ozannn,  Song  0f  Provence; 
llo.  Prologue  to  "Pagliacci"' 
oster,  At  Last:  W.  S.  Smith' 
Lassen,  My  Lily;  Rachmaninoff 
ng  Floods.  Afro-American  and 
>'•■>   Folk  Songs:    S\vlng_  T/ow,   S\\r,  i 


ilh 


Ars  Spuendi 

Sainte-Beuve  said  that  he  had  known 
in  Boulogne  an  old  librarian  named  Is- 
nard,  who  had  been  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
orio  at  Arras  for  the  Oratorians.  One 
of  the  pupils  was  Robespierre.  Isnard 
said  that  when  Robespierre  became  a 
lawyer,  he  was  little  busied,  and  had 
time  to  write  a  poem  entitled,  "The  Art 
of  Spitting  and  Blowing  Ones'  Nose." 
His  sister,  fearing  that  If  this  book 
should  be  published  he  would  lose  the 
clients  he  had,  visited  Isnard  and  begged 
him  to  prevent  the  publication.  He 
read  the  poem  and  said  to  Robespierre: 
"It's  good,  very  good;  but  it  needs  re- 
touching here  and  there."  The  Revolu- 
tion surprised  Robespierre  at  work  on 
the  revision;  the  poem  was  never  pub- 
lished. This  is  a  pity,  for  it  might  be 
of  practical  use  in  these  distressful  days 
when  policemen  are  on  the  watch  for 
the  unwary  bronchial  and  catarrhal,  and 
the  blowing  of  the  nose  in  a  crowded 
car  strikes  consternation  to  the  souls 
of  the  strap-hangers  and  the  seated. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  Carlyle  did  not 
know  this  story,  of  Isnard  and  Robes- 
pierre- He  would  possibly  have  twisted 
it,  as  he  coined  his  adjective  "sea- 
green"  which  he  fastened  on  Robes- 
pierre from  a  phrase  In  Mme.  de  Stael'3 
malignant  description:  "With  ignoble 
features  and  a  pale  complexion  with 
veins  of  a  greenish  hue";  that  Is  to 
say,  Robespierre's  forehead  "showed 
greenish  blue  against  his  fair  and 
somewhat  pale  skin,"  as  Mr.  Belloc  puts 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Robespierre's 
complexion  was  healthy,  his  expression 
was  winning,  and  before  the  Revolution 
women,  young  and  old,  were  drawn 
towards  him.  See  the  charming  essay, 
"Jeunesse  sentlmentale  de  Maxlmilien 
Robespierre"  by  Edmond  Pilon.  This 
graceful)  writer  quotes  verses'  about 
roses  written  and  spoken  by  Robes- 
pierre at  Arras,  but  says  nothing  .about 
the  more  important  poem  or  the  loving 
sister  Charlotte's  visit  to  Isnard. 


Cigars  and  Readers 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  matter  of  cigars  named  for 
poets,  besides  the  "Robert  Burns*  and 
the  "Poet,"  with  the  picture  of  Bryant 
on  the  box,  thero  has,  within  the  last 
20  years,  been  a  "Tom  Moore"  cigar  on 
the  market,  also-I  think-a  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier."  I  have  always 
r  i  that  Mr.  Whittier  (lain  t  smoke. 


and  my  recollected  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  liis  name  and  likeness  for  a 
cigar-box  label  was  incongruous  makes 
me  almost  certain  of  the  fact.  Can  any- 
one confirm  my  Impression? 

As  for  the  novelists,  there  were— per- 
haps, still  are— "Fenimore  Cooper"  and 
"Captain  Marryat"  cigars,  as  well  as  the 
"Tolstoi"  cigarette— another  incongruity. 
One  recalls  the  verses  in  "Punch": 
"Good  Count  Tolstoi,  In  a  pet. 
Raves  against  the  cigarette. 
Says  It's  toad  at  any  time,  , 
Leads  to  every  ikind  of  crime,  etc. 
"Hilliard"    or    Hillard?  Your  corre- 
spondents. Miss  Butterfleld  and  "Bai/.r" 
call  the  compiler  of  reading  books  "Hil- 
liard"; but  before  mo  is  "Tho  Franklin 
Fifth  Reader,  by  G.  S.  Hillard,"  pub- 
lished in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
copyrighted,  also,  in  1871,  by  George  S. 
Hillard.  About  1880  this  really  enter- 
taining   volume,    with    tho  preceding 
Franklin    First,    Second,    Third  and 
Fourth  Readers,  was  used  in  the  Still 
River  district  school,  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
where  as  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  I  be- 
came   acquainted    likewise    with  Col- 
burn's  Mental  Arithmetic.  A  mere  pass- 
ing acquaintance,  so  to  speak. 

In  1881,  when  we  removed  to  another 
town,  which  has  since  ibeen  my  home, 
Colburn  and  tho  Franklin  Readers 
'passed  out  of  my  life.  I  am  not  sure 
what  reading  books  were  prescribed  In 
my  new  school,  but  fancy  they  were 
Monroe's.  At  all  events  they  were  su- 
perseded in  a  year  or  so  by  a  new  series 
edited  by  the  widow  of  Prof.  Monroe. 

In  one  or  another  of  theso  old  text- 
books (not  the  "Franklin")  occurred  a 
short  exercise,  selected  from  Charles 
Reade,  intended  to  cultivate  animation, 
or  some  similar  quality  in  elocution. 
"He  galloped  on.  His  hat  flew  off.  He 
came  unto  the  coiner's  house  and  yelled 
a  warning.  A  window  was  opened  and 
a  man  looked  out.  'The  flood  !  the  flood ! 
Get  on  high  ground  for  your  lives !'  " 
That,  at  least,  is  the  passage  as  I  re- 
member it.  As  a  member  of  "that  rather 
young  old  reading-class"  I  made  no  ef- 
fort to  understand  the  sinister  meaning 
of  "the  coiner's  house" ;  tout  later  peru- 
sal of  that  delightful  story,  "Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place,"  made  it  all  clear. 
Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

This  last  named  reader  could  not  be 
very  old  as  "old  readers"  go.  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place"  was  published 
as  a  serial  in  1869-70,  and  in  book  form 
in  1870. — Ed. 


Blake's  Reader 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  read- 
ing about  old  readers,  as  I  have  one 
which  belonged  to  my  grandfather  that 
was  printed  in  1827.  It  is  called  "The 
Historical  Reader,"  and  was  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A-  M.,  minister  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church  and  principal  of  a 
literary  seminary,  Boston.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  wood  cut  of  the  capltol  of  the 
United  States.  The  preface  begins: 
"The  object  of  this  volumo  is  to  enable 
young  persons,  when  learning  to  read  at 
school,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  por- 
tions of  history."  It  is  illustrated,  and 
some  of  the  contents  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  list  of  illustrations:  The 
Tower  of  Babel,  Ancient  Pyramids,  So- 
crates, Solomon's  Temple,  William  Tell, 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Landing  of  Pilgrims, 
and  others.  Some  of  the  prose  pieces 
are:  The  Battle  of  Pharsalia.  Death  of 
Antony,  Fall  of  Rome,  Empire  of  China, 
Capture  of  Montezuma,  Martyrs  of  Ar- 
morian.  Tho  poetry:  Peter  the  Great, 
Disappolhted  Ambition,  Uncertainty  of 
the  World,  The  Dungeon.  The  World  a 
Fleeting  Show,  etc  ESPERO. 

Fraraingham. 


!  .Greta  Torpadie, 'soprano,  and  Salva- 
tore  Do  Stefano.  harpist,  gave  a  Concert 
'in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
net  proceeds  were  tor  the  American 
Women's  Hospitals.  The  program  as 
announced  was  as  follows:  Songs— K jer- 
ulf,  Aftenstemning:  Stenhammatr,  Sibe- 
lius, Jubal.  Den  St  ilia  Staden;  Grieg. 
Bort:  Kjerulf,  IiiRiid's  Vise;  OrnjStein, 
Aimless  I  Wander.  The  Mother's  Croon: 
Debussy.  Les  Cloches.  La  Chcvelure, 
Fantoches.  Ballade;  with  harp—  Horn, 
I've  Been  Roaming;  Young,  Phyllis  has 
Such  Charming  Graces:  Purcell.  Dido's 
Lament,  Nymphs  and  Shepherds.  Harp 
nieces— Bach.  Bourree;  Scarlatti,  Aria, 
Mlnuetto;  Corelli,  Giga:  Grandjany, 
French  Folksongs  I-ongo,  Notturno: 
Sgambati-De  Stefano.  Gavotta;  Tournier, 
Prelude  and  Dance. 

The  two  are  not  strangers  here.  Miss 
Torpadie,  a  daughter  of  Theodor  Bjork- 
sten  of  New  York,  has  sung  heir  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years.  Mr.  De  Stefano.  an  accom- 
plished harpist,  played  here  for  the  nrst 
time  a  year  ago  (his  month  at  a  sym- 
phony Hall  Sunday  afternoon  concert 
when  Alma  Gluck  was  the  singer.  MISS 
Torpedie's  selections  were  interesting, 
as  they  were  at  her  recital  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  Her  light  voice  Is  skilful!;- 
used  and  she  phrases  intelligently;  fur- 
thermore, her  interpretative  faculty  if 
well  developed.  There  was  an  audience 
of  fair  size. 
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13THC0NCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony   Orchestra.    Mr.    Rabaud,  con- 
Uuctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
tn  Symphony  Hall.    The  program  was 
as  follows:    Bruneau,  Entr'acte  Sym- 
phonlque  from  "Messidor";  Rachmani- 
off.  Concerto  No.  2  for  piano;  Brahms, 
S>mphony  No.  -.  D  major. 

The  opera  "Messidor'  was  produced 
In  Paris.in  1897.    Did  Charpcntier  and 
Puccini  threr  study  the  score?  During 
the   first   measures    of    the  Entr'acte 
played  yesterday  we  expected  to  see 
the  mother  bringing  in  the  plates  of 
onion     soup,     the     father  declaiming 
about  parental  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of   the  working  man;   Louise,  sulky, 
longing  to  be  with  her  lover.    Later  we 
were   reminded    of   "The   Girl   of  the 
Golden  West."  the  dashing  and  amorous 
Mr.  Johnson;  the  sheriff  with  his  elab- 
orate chain  and  remarkable  plug  hat; 
the  frentied  girl  that  cheated  at  cards. 
The  moods  in  each  instance,  even  tricks 
of     instrumentation,     were  singularly 
alike.    The  ingenious  Etienne  Destranges 
is  almost  as  fortunate  in  bagging  typi- 
cal themes  as  was  that  pcrfervld  Was- 
nerite.  Hans  von  Wolzogen.  Destranges 
has    identified   26   in    "Messidor."  No 
doubt  he  can   tell   them  even  in  the 
dark.     He   finds   five   of  them  in  the 
Entr'acte.    When  it  is  played  in  a  con- 
cert hall,  these  themes  are  interesting 
only  as  musical  sentences.    The  hearer, 
not  knowing  the  plot  of  the  opera,  in- 
different   to    it.    listens    to    the  music, 
nor  does  he  label  one  theme  "Toil." 
another    "Water,"    a    third  "Spring." 
He  likes  the  music,  thinks  it  melodious 
and  euphonious,  with  the  pleasing  the- 
matic material  not  over-deveioped.  He 
■  stirred  by  the  crescendo  that  lead* 
to  the  imposing  climax,  and  is  gently 
let  down  to  a  normal  state  of  nerves i 
bp  the  soothing  final  measures.  I 
Mr.   Rachmaninoff  played  his  second! 
concerto  with  this  orchestra  when  he 
visited  Boston  late  in  1909.     The  con- 
certo was  played  here  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.   Gabrilowitsch.  No 
one  but  a    Russian   need   apply.  For 
although  the  concerto  is  not  free  from 
Germanisms,     and     the     influence  of] 
Chopin   is  noticeable   here   and  there, 
there  arc  pages   that  are  demonically 
Russian,  certain  themes  that  have  Rus- 
sian folk-song  character.    Perhaps  the 
first  movement    is  too    carefully  con- 
structed.   Surely  in  1919  the  Adagio  and 
the  Finale  sound  fresher  and  have  a 
more  decided  physiognomy.    There  are 
touches  of  orchestration  in  the  Finale 
that  arc  delightfully  exotic,  verging  on 
the   fascinatingly   barbaric.     One  wel- 
comes tbfse  pages  more  than  those  that 
were  purely   scholastic.     The  concerto 
is  an  interesting  work,  especially  when 
it  is   played  by  the  composer  with  a 
freedom   in   phrasing  and   rythm  that 
tax  the  skill  of  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra.       Mr.      Rachmaninoff  has 
played   here  with   more   technical  bril- 
'Itance,  with  a  greater  variety  of  tonal 
.'color,  but  there  were  moments  yester- 
day when   he  carried  all  before  him. 
He  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
I  The  name  of  Brahms  appeared  for  th* 
first  time  on  the  program  this  season. 
Mr.  Rabaud  chose  the  second  symphony, 
ffche  most  lyriral  of  the  four.    The  per- 
formance was  conspicuous  for  its  clear- 
ness, its  tine  balance,  its  vitality,  yet 
even  Mr.  Rabaud  could  not  make  the 
|  second    movement    endurable,    for  thel 
I  themes  aro  commonplace  and  the  de-l 
velopment    is   complex    and    dry.  Wei 
i have  never  heard  so  beautiful  a  per-l 
formance  of  the  charming  Scherzo  asl 
that  of  yesterday.    This  movement  and 
the  first  repay  one  for  the  boredom  in- 
duced by  the  second  and  the  fourth.  In, 
this  symphony,  as  in  the  other  three, 
there  are  pages  in  which   Brahms  is 
seen  as  one  treading  water,  sparring  fox 
wind,  writing  in  orthodox  fashion  re- 
spectable and  dull  measures,  filling  an 
alloted  space,  until  a  fresh  idea  comes 
to  him. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week,  for 
the  orchestra  will  be  away  on  its  fourth 

1    The  program  for   Feb.  14  and  13,  is 
one  of  unusual  interest:   Franck,  Or- 
Ichestral     Suite    from    the  Symphonic 
I  poem  "Psyche":  Mendelssohn,  Concerto 
[tor    violin     (Mr.     Fradkin,  violinist); 
Chabricr.  Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwen- 
doline"; G.  Faurc,  Suite  from  the  stage 
n.usic  to  llaraucourt's  "Shyloek"  (after 
Shakespeare),  including  two  songs  to  be 
sung  by  Arthur  Hackett.  tenor;  Berlioz, 
o  erture.  "The  Roman  Carnival." 


Ion.     He   was  'especially  Interested  In 
the  costumes  and  the  furniture  of  the 
centuries,  and  in-  the  mounting  of  plays  I 
he  would  see  to  It  anxiously  that  there  t 
should  be  nothing  Incongruous,  noth- j 
ins  anachronistic.     Opinions,   even  In 
Italy,   differed  concerning  his  precise 
rank  as  an  actor;  some  preferred  him 
as  a  comedian,   finding  him  in  trag- ' 
edy   only   carefully   trained   and  re- 
spectable.   There  was  no  doubt  about 
his  ability  as  a  comedian  or  as  an 
actor  of  character.   Amusing,  now  pol- 
ished and  now  eccentric  in  roles  wide- 
ly apart,  ho  could  excite  the  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  compassion  and  touch 
the  heart  by  the  portrayal  of  domes- 
tic woe.    His  Shyloek  seemed  to  us  an  | 
admirable  performance,  although  some 
found  it  "too  natural."    Excellent  also 
was  his  performance  of  Kean  in  the 
elder  Dumas's  drama.    We  have  heard 
it  said  that  in  Italy  he  was  not  popu- 
lar because  he  was  supposed  to  have 
the   evil    eye.     In   Boston   he  drew 
small   audiences,   partly  because  few 
theatregoers  understood  Kalian,  but  hia 
own  countrymen  here  neglected  him. 
In  1881  Ernesto  Rossi,  the  tragedian, 
j  shared  the  same  fate  in  Boston,  and 
'in  other  cities;  yet  his  Hamlet  would 
have  rewarded  a  long  journey.  The 
duel  in  the  last  act  and  the  slaying 
of  the  King  were  only  striking  inci- 
dents In  a  memorable  performance:  a 
Hamlet  that  was  a  cross  between  the 
Prince  as  portrayed  by  Charles  Fech- 
ter  and  the  Prince  of  E.  L.  Davenport. 


Green,  O  Sassenach! 

\    Why  tills  hot  dispute  about  the  color 
jof  Ireland's  flag?    Is  Jennie  Engle  so 
soon  forgotten?  We  see  her  now  as  she 
sang  the  "Song  of  All  Nations"  In  Tony 
Pastor's  show.   When  she  came  to  "And 
■here's  to  the  flag  of  Ireland."  and  waved 
la  bright  green  flag,  the  shouts  of  the 
'  "loyal  and  unterrifled"  shook  the  walls, 
j  the  scenery,  the  celling  and  the  floor. 


Liverpool  and  Manchcstei 
In  extenso  none  of  them  possessed  the 
Imagination  or  was  possessed  of  the. 
folly  to  say:  jg.'-j-  S 

How  jocund  did  tbry  drive  their  Seam  afield: 
How  bow'd  the  vi'oodi  beneath  their  stiMy 
strata! 

The  other  day  the  Canada,  historlol 
troopship,  returned  to  Boston  after  man/J 
years,  and  yet  we  have  looked  in  valid 
to  the  Boston  press  to  read  that  she! 
carried  Roberts  and  Kitchener  to  that 
Boers.  But  what  are  such  trifles  in| 
these  the  spacious  days  of  the  profiteer!. 
Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  ofl 
Imagination  and  Thomas  Gray  will  you,| 
wizard  of  letters,  tell  us  of  the  line,' 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness, 
holds,"  whether  the  air  or  the  stillness 
holds  the  other. 

Another  something  that  haunts  and-' 
eludes  like  a  fourth  dimension  UH 
whether  a  man  in  Boston  can  own  prop-'j 
erty  in,  say,  Chicago.  Can  a  man  owmj 
a  thing  In  a  place  other  than  that  lnl 
which  he  owns  himself?  If  in  the  body 
he  is  In  Boston  can  his  ownership,  not 
the  fact  and  circumstance  thereof  which 
all  pervade  the  non-Bolshevik  universe, 
but  the  very  ownership  Itself,  can  that, 
ownership  exist  in  Chicago  or  other  3pot 
than  where  ho  frets  his  mortal  coilf 
True,  from  the  distance  of  Boston  h« 
may  seek  to  enforce  the  euphemism  of 
ownership  In  Chicago,  but  if  he  should, 
what  were  his  quest  but  the  fiat  that 
his  ownership  exists— exists  in  him  in 
Boston.  If  in  proper  personam  Chicago 
this  our  Brahmin  sets  up  his  owner- 
ship he  owns  the  property  In  Chicago 
while  he  there  remains,  but  not  a  mo- 
ment save  from  his  entry  to  his  exit; 
that  Is,  wherever  the  locus  of  the  prop- 
Tty  may  be  he  owns  not  there,  but 
wherever  he  himself  may  bo^-belng  in 
Chicago  he  owns  in  Chicago,  but  being 
in  Boston  he  owns  the  properly  in  Chi- 
cago In  Boston  and  not  in  Chicago. 
Hero  and  not  there  he  owns  the  prop-J 
erty  If  there  or  wherever  else  but  her* 
it  is,  if  here  and  not  there  is  he.    _  rW 


.boston. 


LUX. 


In  School 

"What  is  a  skeleton?"  a  schoolmaster 
asked  a  class  of  small  boys,  one  of 
whom  replied:  "A  thing  with  its  inside 
■  out,  and  its  outside  off."— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


His  Grand  Niece 

As  theWorld  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  print  this  in  answer 
to  Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  whose  let- 
ter appeared  in  your  column  Jan.  28th, 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  correct  spell- 
ing. Having  been  fed  orthographically  on 
Hillard's  reader,  as  it  were,  he  spells 
even  that  name  properly.  Let  him 
I  disclaim  the  "onset  of  senility"  and 
swear  to  his  spelling,  for  we  wlH  back 
him  up.  The  "HIHards"  will  not  be 
lost  among  the  many  with  two  "i's." 

I,  myself,  being  one  of  the  third  gen- 
eration this  side  of  Hillard's  readers 
know  them  only  as  one  of  the  roots 
of  our  family  tree,  and  realize  that  the 
knowledge  of  English  upon>which  these 
books  were  constructed  is  English  "as 
she  was  spoke"  and  should  be  now.  It 
is  the  English  of  the  old  school  gentle- 
man with  the  classics  at  his  tongue's 
end,  English  that  today  is  sadly  lack- 
ing. 

With  the  decline  of  the  classics  In 
Hour  schools  will  not  the  English  of  the 
people  today  slip  more  and  more  from 
the  standard  of  my  father's  revered 
■uncle,  George  S.  Hlllard,  and  become 
■  the  English  of  the  streets,  may  I  say 
■the  English  one  hears  among  tho  ma- 
jority of  children  In  our  schools?  Wlth- 
Heut   proper   standards    how    can  our 
schools  prepare  for  college,  and  again 
how  can  the  colleges  graduate  people 
fi  so  ungrounded  without  having  to  lower 
| their  own  standards? 

With  Mr.  Webster  let  me  say,  "Oh, 
for  hours  of  George  S.  Hlllard  and  men 
of  his  learning!"  I  say  it  earnestly 
and  with  pride  of  inheritance,  and  also 
with  experience  as  a  teacher  among 
the  young  people  of  today. 

ALICE   HILLARD  SMITH. 
Auburndale. 


The  part  of  Grandmere  Buvaise  in 
•*Ths  Crowded  Hour"  is  taken  by  Mme. 
.  Eugenie  Nau.  It  is  a  small  part>but  by 
her  native  talent,  by  the  artistic  sim- 
plicity of  the  portrayal  and  by  the  gen- 
uine touch  of  pathos,  it  assumes  promi- 
nence so  that  the  impersonation  is  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  production. 
And  no  wonder;  for  Mme.  Nau  has  been 
famous  In  Paris  and  in  other  cities  of 
Europe  since,  a  young  girl,  almost  un 
known  to  theatregoers,  sho  amazed  Par- 
isians by  her  portrayal  of  Elisa  in  AJal- 
bert's  play  derived  from  "La  Fille 
Elisa,"  the  realistic  romance  of  Edmond 
de  Goncourt. 

Mme.  Nau  was  not  the  product  of  the 
Paris  Conservatory  or  of  any  dramatic 
school.    As  a  child  and  at  the  convent 
Where  she  was  educated  she  delighted 
In  taking  part  In  plays,  and  she  would 
Invent  and  act  In  pantomimes.  With 
only  a  few  rehearsals  she  rHH'cd  Pierrot 
the"  younger  in  "L'Enfant  Prodigue'  af- 
ter'the  part  was  "created"  by  I-elicla 
Mallet  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  In  1  ails, 
.  "1890.  As  Pierrot  she  has  been  applauded 
In  Paris  and  other  cities,  and  it  woulc 
appear  from  an  allusioff  to  her  In  Pau 
1  llugounet's  "La  Muslque  et  la  Panto 
Biime"  that  she  had  acted  successfully 
In  "Illusions  Perdues"  with  music  bj 
.  Gaston  Paulln,  If  not  In  "L'Heure  di 
Bcrger"  with  mush'  by  the  same  com 
|  poser.    Her  portrait  is  on  tho  first  o 
the    pages    devoted    by    Hugounet  ti 

TPaulin.  ,       .      ,  . 

Flllo  Elisa"  was"  produced  at  tho 
,,-c  Libre  on  Dec.  2«,  1S90.  Antoine 
L,    ^  the  part  of  the  girls  defender  in 
eourt    Jean  AJalbert  did  not  follow  llt- 


h  iu  an  In 


I  Count  of  his  father,  who  knew  nothing? 

■  abcut  art.  but  loved  hinv  The  tlmel 
/  would  come,  he  said,  whcit  his  father 

J  would  let  him  go  on  the  stage  for  al 
livelihood  without  too  great  reluctance  [> 
|  mm  a  later  note  dt  appears  that  Mme  E 
Nau  gained  admission  to  the  Chamber  f 
of  Deputies  by  ■  sending  her  card    In-  r 
scribed  "La  Fille  Elisa,"  to  Milierand  I 
Mme.  Nau  shone  at  the  Theatre  I  ib're  E 
3  In  other  emotional,  passionate  or  trae'e  f 
I  roles.   In  1891  she  took  the  part  of  Noll  I' 
Horn,   a   drama  constructed    by  the* 

R  isny  Brothers  from  their  romance  of  B 

■  tho  Salvation  Army  In  London.  She 
M  was  seen- as  Louise  In  Sutter-Laumann's  I 

Docquoie's  play  of  the  same  name  based  F- 
i  on  a  novel  by  Jean  Relbrach;  in  1893  as  ' 
f  3ulle  in  the  terrible  play  of  Strlndberg 
I  and  as  Louise  in  Hauptmann's  "Weav-  I 
I  ere."  ■  •  .      "  ,  I 

Antolno  left   the   Theatre  Libre   In  ■ 
May,  1891,  and  went  touring  with  his  | 
company.    We  find  Mine.  Nau  in  1S95  P 
taking  the  part  of  Llsystrato  in  Robert! 
j  do  la  Vllleherve'6   translation  of  thel 
/  comedy  by  Aristophanes,  a  comedy  that  JJ 
would  now   be  especially  enjoyed   by  I 
"pacifists,"  male  and  female,  and  pos-  [• 
Pibly   by  "suffragettes."    This  was  at 
the  Theatre  des  Poetes  In  Paris.  In 
1896  at  the  Bame  theatre  she  created  the 
part  of  Pa-Hos  In  "Pa-Hos  et  Zu'ella,"  > 
a  legend  by  Gabriel  Martin  for  which  f 
,  i  Wldor,  Thome  and  Michel  wrote  /t\\x-  f 
Fi  sic;  also,  the  part  of  Hoursula  in  Al-  f 
•  bert  Fua's  "Jeunesse  de  Luther,"   In  I 
which  not  only  Martin  Luther  but  Tet-  I 
zel  was  Introduced. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  follow  her  career  I 
.  In  detail.   It  suffices  to  name  only  sornoU 
'i  of  the  plays  in  which  she  won  success:  H 
"La  Robo  Rouge"  of  Brieux;  "La  LU-I 
bouilleuse"  (known  here  in  a  &reaUr| 
changed  version  as  "The  Honor  of  the 
Family").  "La  Femme"  of  Biwson.  Tol-  | 
stoi's  "Power  of  Darkness."  and  "Ke- 
'  demptlon,"   "La  Clairiere"   of  DonnaV 
i     and  Descaves,  "La  dame  aux  Camelias, 
"Poll  Carotte,"  in  which  she  has  p'.pyod 
over  500  times  in  various  cities.  "Blan- 
chette."  "Les  Mlserables.'*  in  which  she 
took  the  part  of  Eponlne  at  the  Portc-91. 
Martin  Theatre,  "Ghosts"  (Reglnaj.  • 

Sho  has  played  In  many  theatres,  bui 
many  of  her  most  prominent  parts  wero 
taken  under  the  management  o.  An- 
toine. at  the  Theatre  Libre,  at  the 
Theatre  Antolno,  and  at  the  Odeon.  At 
,  the  last  named  theatre  she  took,  In  lClL, 
,M  the  part  of  Klriip.%  in _DrieuiTs  ' 


Fol, 


I  tun 

Faulin. 
I    "La  Fi 

l,.Theat;<: 

took  fnc 


for  which  Saint-Saens  wrote  tho 

ucntal  music. 
But  tbe  role  to  which  sh'i  refers  ap- 
F.  parently  with  the  greatest  pleasure  la 
that  of  Li.  Fille  Elisa,  "who  was  what 
she  was  through  force  of  the  sicial  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  born  and 
reared,"  we   quote   Mine.    Nau's  own 
■  word*,  "hut  by  the  dramatic  cijmposl- 
'  tlon  ahe  became  a  sort  of  Mary  Mag- 
« dalctie.  rehabilitated  through  love.  '  A 
M  critic  wrote  of  her  performance:  "Tho 
■  sentiments   of  Elisa.   distilled  by  the 
M  mystic  alembic  and  the  soul  of  Eugenie 
J  Nau  became  those  of  a  saint,  a  martyr 
9  of  society    No  actress  could  over  play 
|  the  part  after  her." 

Mine-  Nau  joined  the  French  Theatre, 
the  \  :<  ix  Colombier,  In  New  York  in 
I  1917     She  spent  last  summer  at  Ncw- 
1  port,  where  she  taught  French.  She 
iR  thoroughlv  educated,  widely  read,  an 
!  original  thinker,  witty,  and  in  spite  of 
all   this  an   officier  d' Instruction  puo- 


She     is     now     playing     ;r»       r-.c  J 
Crowded   Hour,"    becnu»c    she   thinks  1 
that  every  line  of  Granmcre  Uuralae  Is 
patriotic    ami    noble.     The    war    c.inie  j 
home   to   her   as   to   thousands  upjn 
thousands    of    brave    French  women. 
Her  only  son,  an  aviator,  is  now,  woun- 
ded, In*  Paris.     She  la  studying  Eng- 
lish that  she  may  appear  in  this  coun- 
try in  some  of  her  best  roles.  Oom| 


1 


eovrt     Jean  AJalDerx  uia  uoi  iuhuw  •»..-  ■    iry  m  "»    "  "       .  < 

erally  the  grim  story  taOd  by  Do  Gon-      to  Paris  after  the  end  of  her  m 


he  death  of  Ernesto  Novelli  is  re-H 
ted.     Those  who  became  acquaint-  ' 
with  him  when  he  was  in  Boston: 
nember  lilm   not   only   as    a  well-, 
ced  actor  but  as  a  man  Of  culture 


Some  Hard  Questions 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  one  of  tho  most  famous  matches  In 
the  annals  of  English  county  cricket. 
Lancashire  playing  against  Somerset 
made  more  than  SOO  runs  in  one  innings, 
the  principel  contenders  having  been 
a  C  McLaren  with  the  bat,  and  S.  M. 


eourt    In  the  first  act  Eh\a.  desperately 
In  love  with  her  little  soldier,  stabs  him. 
The  second  act  reproduces  a  criminal 
court  room.    The  third  act  shows  the 
prison  where  Elisa.  whose  sentence  has 
been  commuted,  must  pass  the  rest  of 
her  life.    In  January,  1891,  there  was  a 
lingular  discussion  In  the  Chamber  of 
'Deputies   Paris,  concerning  the  right  of 
.the  censor  to  forbid  the  performance^ of 
'the  play.    The  debate  is  published  in 
.Adolphc  Thalasso's  "Le  Theatre  L'ore. 
land  to  use  Horace  Greeley  s  pet  Phi  nsc- 
io  "mighty   interesting  reading.  l»o 
first  act  was  the  one  that  shocked  the 
■censor  for  the  conversation  of  the  girls 
I  from  a  house  of  a  "gros  numero'  as 
I  thev  walked  on  a  Sunday  In  an  aban- 
L  doned  cemetery  of  Boulogne  was  dis- 
f  pleasing  to  him;  nor  did  the  cxtrava- 
l»tant  violent  courting  of  the  soldier  that 
■Tied  to  his  death  find  favor  In  his  eyes. 
■HeWertheloss.  Mme.  Nau,  wtthout  the 
M  aid  of  the  censor,  was  henceforth  cele- 
r!  brated  among  the  actresses  of  Paris,  BO 
( '  «i!>»ur»l   so  pathetic  was  her  portrayal 


engagement    she    purposes  to 
here  in  the  fall. 

Notts  About  the  Sta^e,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

Equity,  the  official  tirgan  of  the  -Vo- 
ters' Equity  Association,  publishes  an 
Interesting  !  ,lel'  «uo"t  fierce  fighting 
In  the  Argonne  Forest  and  the  rescue 
of  the  lost  battalion.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Acting  Major  William  Har-| 
i  rigan.  son  of  that  excellent  and  beloved 
I  comedian.  "Ned"  Harrlgan. 
'  Many  In  Boston  remember  pleasantly 
Mr.  Wilfred  Draycott,  who  was  allowed 
ktall  in'  "Under  Cover."  He 
T 

r  in  Fra*nce^Sll*thlB  yw  work- 
"the  church 'army  recreation  l.uU 
e  been  home  on  a  short  leave  but 
burning  to  France  in  a  ^^y*' 
xpect  to  remain  "the 
ive  an  aymy  of  occu 
.  I  hope  after  the  w 
oops  up  to  tho  Rhlm 
Dally  Telegraph,  mentioning  tne 
■  ,v._.  *i*a  tn  1918.  said  that 


Mr. 
oni> 

1  z 


•  F.ugei  i       ■  xtra  in--lu  IranwH 

itlc  lor  him,     — i  incidentally  s«nt4jkl 

inuF'.y    loornli.  -..  "!'>>•     K  ni«*T  ft-', 

oieoe  rather  rep-  .'■  1.1   In  Im  i> ' <•" t  ftn«3 
urld  in  color,  but  thrill  im.  <  trough  '-m 
In  Its  own  v. e        I'la.  .;  very  dUfjSrwt 
In  texture,  liglii  and  irresponsible,  may 
be  mentioned  in  James  Montgomery's 
novel-derived  'Nothing  but  the  Truth,' 
a  sprightly  bit  of  nonsense,  which  has 
scored    one   of   the   popular  successes 
.pT  the  year;  Salisbury  Field  and  Miss 
fcras  as  mild  as  in  'Be  Careful,  Baby': 
}»x>lSo  from  .a  novel — the  original  t i H>-  of 
which,  'Twin  B<>d8.'  perhaps  did  some- 
thing to  indicate  a  style  of  humor  the 
reverse  of  edifying;   and   Hlda  John- 
son Young's  'Lot  79,'  o'  which  the  fun 
was  as  mild  as  In  'Be  Careful, il  Baby,'  ■ 
it    was    forced    and    noisy.  William 
Hurlbut's  'Trimmed  In  Scarlet'  was,  a 
comedy-drama  of  some  ambitions,  which 
did  not  altogether  materialize.  Edward 
Locke's  'Tho  Bubble'  was  in  the  'Potash 
and  Pcrlmutter'  manner,  with  quaint 
Jewish  characterization  shot  with  tlio 
intriguing  cfuallty  of  la  basse  finance. 
'Very  Good  Eddie'   proved  a  musical  . 
play   of   not   remarkable   merit;;  bull 
'Going  Up'  has  maintained  and  possibly 

accentuated  thV  highly  .'.mr.jnig  <5BWl| 
s  of  The  Aviator."  This  piece,  and;;, 
otlilng  but  the  Truth, 1  both  still  [• 
lining,  show  the  author  of  one  of  theft 
st  of  the  crook  dramas,  'Heady  Mon-  f 
,'  as  a  versatile  playwright,  who| 
owa  how  to  get  on  good  terms  f, 
th  his  audience  in  sjilte  of  the  per-  g- 
ixitics  of  the  times." 
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Mme.  Eugenie  Nau,  Famous  Parisian  Actress  Now  Playing  in  "The  Crowded  Hout" 
*   at  the  Park  Square  Theatre. 

first  produced  by,  the  Boston  Orchestral  Freaks,'  but  without  much  success.  He 
tape  11)  years  ago,  that  Paderewski's  labelled  this  very  whimsical  and  even 
passionate  love  of  country  found \its\  extravagant  piece  frankly  as  a  pre-war 
most  characteristic  and  striking  ex-;  play,  but  this  device  did  not  alter  the  eje- 
pressing.  The  score,  in  fact,  was  de-  isting  conditions,  under  which  his  sup- 
signed  as  a  patriotic  tribute  to  his  un-  posed  normal  characters  almost  as  much 
h&ppy  fatherland,  the  history  and  tern-  as  his  avowed  freaks— the  latter  the 
perament  of  the  Polish  people  providing  physical  oddities  of  a  circus  troupe— 
Its  subject-matter.  The  Polish  revolu-  bore  a  very  pinchbeck  look." 
tljMl  of,  1SB?>  furnishes  the  poetic  basis  Alfred  Sutro's  "Uncle  Anyhow"  showed 


Ofvone  movement,  and  there  is  a  pass- 
age wherein  heavy  scoring— emphasized 
by  the  use  of  sarrusophones— illustrate 
the  overwhelming  enemy  forces.  Pos- 
sibly, let  us  hope  probably,,  the  Finale, 
the. Song  of  Triumph,  which  Paderew- 
ski  hitherto  has  refrained  from  writing! 
jrom  patriotic  motives,  will  now  be, 
|cotnposod.  and, so  crown  the  work.  It} 
Was  for  this  symphony,  by  the  way, 
that  the  composer  invented  an  instru- 
ment of  percussion  which  he  called  til 
tonltruone,  producing  effects  somewhat 
akin  to  tho  familiar  "thunder-sheet" 
of  the  theatre. ,  The  work  was  playedf 
at  Queen's  Hull  by  the  London  Sym-j 
phony  Orchestra,  under  Richter,  in  No- 
vember, 1909."— London  Daily  Telegraph.! 

Tho  Carl  llosa  Company  had  a  sue-} 
cessfut  season  in  Ireland,  "in,  spite  of 
flu,  riots  and  politics."  Double  prices^ 
were  charged  in  Cork.  The  favorite! 
operas  were  the  early  ones  of  Verdi,! 
"Carmen"  and  "Mignon."  "The  Lily; 
of  Killarney"  had  to  be  given  four 
times.  The  gallery  gods  sang  rebel  songs 
during  the  waits.  In  Dublin  they  in- 
sisted on  the  lowering  of, the  curtain  in 
a  performance  of  "Pagllaeei"  because 
&  Union  .Tack  was  one  of  the  many  flags 
or.  the.  donkey  cart.  They  also  cheered 
the  ex- Kaiser. 

In  Miss  Nellie  Simpson's  "English:" 
on  the  other  hand,  the  music  Is  far 
ahead  of  the  words,  which  deal  rhapso- 
dically  with  the  beauties  of  a  damsel 
Called  Josephine.  At  first  sight  one 
wonders  why,  with  such  title,  a  more 
characteristically  English  name  was  not 
chosen,  but  a  little  Investigation  shows 
that  Josephine  will  conveniently  rhyme 

 .   —  ^""■^^^"^^^■PSMBSSSSSSSI 

with  "beauteous  queen,"  a  fact  so  help- 
ful that  the  discoverer,  Mr.  John  Lanc- 
ing, makes  use  of  It  twice.  But  the  lyr-  ' 
1st  should  realize  that  many  purists  ob- 
ject to  "dawn"  as  a  rhyme  for  "born," 
whilo  even  the  unsophisticated  will  not 
accept    "dreams"    as    a    rhyme    tor , 
"queens,"'  not  though  it  is  only  so  used 
in  an  optiomU    verse.— London    Dally ' 
Telegraph. 

The  Dramatic  Year  in  London 

Judged  by  the  Stage 

The  Stage  began  its  review  of  the  Lon- 
don theatre  in  1SHS  as  follows; 
I  "As  they  did  particularly  in  the  first  i 
year  of  the  war.  ?o  in  the  iast  the  dra- 
matists have  been  holding  their  hands. 
The  stage  has  largely  been  given  up  to 
the  playwrights,  to  the  makers  of  pieces 
of  frank  entertainment.  Partly,  no  doubt,  j 
our  dramatists  were  uncertain  exactly 
,  what  to  write.  It  was  difficult  to  wi-ito 
directly  and  seriously  about  the  war, 
which  was  too  near  and  too  terrible  for 
that.  It  was.  perhaps,  rrot  less  difficult 
to  write  without  reference  to  the  war. 
In  a  play  of  these  tremendous  times  the 
war.  if  very  hard  to  envisage,  was  Im- 
possible to  ignore.  And  the  whole  of  tho 
dilemma  was  not  there.  Assuming  that 
serious  plays  could  be  written,  the  pub- 
lic had  enough  to>  think  over,  enough  to 
move  them,  without  any  need  of  stimu- 
lus from  an  aesthetic  source.  For  thern 
rather,  relief  from  sharp  actuality;  for 
them  a  momentary  forgetting.  The'  lino 
if  least  resistance  for  dramatists,  then 
/vas  to  write  little  or  not  at  all  upon  the 
Vital  things.  Yet  upon  what  else  to 
write?  'because  the  war  has  left  nothing 
of  our  social  system  untouched.  Sir  Ar- 
thur Finero  tried  an  experiment  ia  Th„ 


'continued  development  of  his  tyter 
artificial  manner."  Mr.  Maugham's 
"Love  in  a  Cottage"  had  "an  old  theme 
rather  pretentiously  treated  and  cer- 
tainly artificial  in  sentiment.''  Cosmo 
Hamilton  in  "Scandal"  sought  to  give 
piquancy  to  "demode  society  drama  by 
a  suggestive  bedrobm  scene." 

Too  Much' Money,'  by  Israel  Zang- 
wlll,  a  piece  farcical  in  action  but  com- 
cdic  in  underlying  idea,  and  therefore 
of  no  great  artistic  integrity,  a/nd  a 
piece  moreover  in  which  the  humor, 
plentiful  as  it  was,  suffered  from  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  calculation  out  of  place 
in  relation  to  a  free  and  irresponsible 
movement;  'St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 
mother  of  Eden  Phlllpotts's  faithfully 
observed  but  yet  somewhat  unconvincing 
Dartmoor  studies,  'Miss  Robinson,'  in 
which  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  casting  off 
her  usual  mood  of  rather  drab  realistic 
comedy,  made  a  fairly  successful  at- 
tempt at  emotional  drama;  'Press  the 
Button,'  marked  by  mechanical  devices 
and  almost  pantomimic  absurdities 
scarcely  worthy  of  so  accomplished  a 


man  of  letters  as  R.  S.  Hichens. 

Of  the  war  plays,  one  of  the  boldest  was  riod  iter  in  1348,  the  year  of  t. 
Barrie's  "A  Well  Remembered  Voice."    tion-     D'1"^'  '■hat,  «g 


The  voice  of  a' fallen  soldier-son  speaks 
out  of  space  to  a  father  who  has  suffered 
With  an  inarticulate  grief  —  speaks  in 
the  old  boyish,  familiar,  often  trivial 
way,  and  comforts.  Metaphysically  the  '"  ',JV 
piece  made  no.  attempt  at  anything  new; 
technically  the  voice  of  an  unseen  pres- 
ence moving  about  the  room  had  on  the 
stage  an  inevitable  sense  cf  incomplete 
ness;  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  con 
vention  that  only  the  father  should  be 
able  to  hear  tho  voice;  but  the  piece,  if 
open  to  criticism  in  such  respects,  had 
jthat  odd  wayward  tenderness  peculiar  to 
Itho  author.  Out  of  the  supernatural  it 
Iwas  human.  Out  of  sadness  it  sounded 
Itho  note  of  faith  and  cheerful  courage., 
lit  had  an  intimacy  anil  a  beauty  that 
Inone  of  the  other  pieces  achieved.  Mos1 
jot'  these  latter  aimed  at  mere  excite- 
Imeiits  of  incident  and  situation,  as  in 
lAustin  Page's  ingenious  and  effective 
j'By  Pigeon  Post.'  "  Hall  Caine's  "Tho 
jPrime  Minister"  was  "a  farrago  of 
{melodramatic  clap-trap."  "The  higher, 
type  of  war  play  may  be  discerned  InliyT11  „, 

jMaarice  Maeterlincks  'The  Burgomaster  *ort,xni  c°mP°sit'ons  have  been  t,ng 


j  Claude  Debussy  was  robbed  of  the  fore- 1 
most  of  her  composers  who  stdod  for 
tho  modern  sdiool."    Boito:    "A  distin- 
guished figure  both  in  the  world  of  art 
and  letters,  the  former  was  admired  aa 
much,  perhaps,  for  his  achievements  as 
ibpera-librettist,  notably  in  association 
with  Verdi,  as  for  his  gifts  as  a  con- 
poser;  but  the  stage  was  yet  to  hear 
what  by  many  has  been  spoken  of  as  ) 
his  masterpiece,  namely,  'Nerone.'  "  "As] 
for  Cui.  although  he  occupied  a  very » 
prominent  position- as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  modern    Russian   musical  thought, 

I  very  few  of  his  works  have  become. 

[known  in  our  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  his  eminent  com-8 
patriot.  Wassili  SavonofC.  a  great  con-jt; 
ductor  r.s  well  as  a  very  tine  pianist  anrl> 
all-round  gift',',  musician,  was  felt  byr 
many  here  as  n  personal  loss,  so  fa-fr 
miliar  had  he  become  in  recent  years  tofti 
our  concert-goers."  Others  In  the  Daily; ' 
Telegraph's  list  Tire  Liza  Lehmann.c 
Ffrangcpn-Daviea.  Hilda  Wilson,  Sophie^ 
Mentcr,  Thfofloro  Ysaye.  Plni-Corsl— t) 
"one  of  tho  finest  buffos— If  not  actually 
the  lineft—of  his  day'^-Charles  Lecocq.jt 
Emil  Slocgren.  #  •  >,  ••'  ' 

Who  was  Lew's  Granotn.  whose  sona- 
ta, was  played  in  London  last  month? 
Fei;.:  does  not  -  Ive  his  first  name,  but' 
Buys  he  -was  born  In  England.    A  book  I 
of  1:2  sonatas  for  the  flute  was  pub-, 
lihhed  in  London  in  17W;  a  Hi  trios  in  175"i.  I 
Brown  and   Stratloi;'.-;   "British  Musi- 
cal  Biography"    <1!>97)   does   not  men-' 
t!on  him. 

Cesar  Fren-rk's  widow  died  in  Parte  J 
Dec.  1  at  tho  age  of  94.    Franck  mar-! 

184S,  the  year  of  the  Revolu-^ 
wedding! 

party,  to  reach  the  church,  was  obliged^: 
to  climb   a   barricade;    tltt  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  helped  b™  the  insurg-. 
ents  who  were  massed  behind  the  im- 1 
ised  fortification.   She  was  a  young 
ress,  the  daughter  of  a  more  cele-'t 
brated  one,  Mme.  Desmousseaux  of  tho 
Comedie  Francaise  n79fl-1857),  excelling 
in  "duenna"  parts.  It  is  said  that  Mine. 
Franck   at   times  .wondered   why  her 
husband  could  not  write  more  popular,  t 
salable  music. 

air.    Converse's    "Mystic   Trumpeter"  . 
was  played  at  St.  Louis  toy  the  St.  j 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Jan.  17-18.  ! 
Mr,  Loeffler's  "Villanelle    du  Dlable" 
was  played  In  New  York  at  a  concert  of 
tho  New   York  Symphony  Society  on 
Jan.  -t>. 

"Now  that  Poderowskl  appeara  to  be 
en  the  point  of  renouncing  his  art  for 
the  cares  of  state,  it  Is  not  without  in* 
tcreet  to  recall  to  how  considerable  an 
extent  his  work  as  a  creative  musician 
lias  bf en  inspired  by  his  fervent  patri-  ] 
}ism  and  how  strongly  his  more  im-  ] 


Stilemonde,'  of  which  Martin  Harvey! 
produced  an  English  version.  Here  Is 
true  drama,  even  fine  tragedy,  evolved 
from  a  simple,  readily  conveivable  inci- 
dent and  treated  with  reticence  audi! 
truth.  The  supposition  that  tho  war' 
will,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  disap- 
pear from  plays  is  of  course  not  tenable. 
The  war  has  gone  to  the  roots  of  our 
modern  life  too  deeply  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  the  treatment  will  be  dif- 
ferent. If  will  be  neither  violent  nor 
superficial.  Time  will  give  .its  perspec- 
tive. The  dramatist  will  not  be  too  close 
to'  the  great  conflict,  as  ho  is  now,  nor- 
|  the  public  too  close.  There  will  be 
knowledge,  understanding,  breadth  and 
clearness  of  vision  and  an  artistic  lib- 
erty of  expression  that  (he  reality,  now 
stark' and  raw,  does  not  make  tolerable." 

The  American  contribution  was  con-  1 
siderajile.   'Among  these  plays  on  which 
the   Stage   comments   are    "Fair  and 
Warmer,"  n  farce  of  "lively  and  slight- 
ly risque  entertainment. 

"  'Roxana.'  "  a  study  in  female  ca- 
price "in  surroundings  not  less  artificial 
than  those  of  'Romance.'  'Eyes  of 
Youth,'  a  play  of  quasl-myctical  design 
and  florid  sentiment." 


Pi 

with  the  national  spirit  and  sentiment. 
One   remembers  more   particularly  in 
this  connection  his  "Polish  Fantasia," 
which  came  to  its  first  hearing  at  the 
Norwich    Festival'    of    3893,    and  the 
themes  of  which,  although  not  actually 
derived  from  national  sources,  are  un- 
mistakably Polish  in  feeling.    It  was , 
the   Philharmonic   Society   that  intro- 
duced the  work  in  London.    So,  too,  Is  ; 
the  Polish  note  clearly  reflected  In  the! 
score  of  Paderewski's  opera,  "Manru" 
i-of  which  only  fragments  have  been 
heard  in  this  country,  although  negoti- 
ations were  once  opened  up  by  Augus- 
tus Harris  for  its  production  at  Covent  J 
Garden.    But  in  "Manru,"  the  libretto 
of  which  was  founded  on  a  Polish  ro- 
mance by  Kraszewski,  the  Influence  of 
Wagner   is-  clearly  discernible  in  the 


style  of  wrTtlngf  often  adopted. 


his  Symphony  in  B  minor. 


Shorter  (■..ncertsTA  i'le:i 
for  Quality  and  Congruit.i 
[    The  London  Times  of  Dec.  a,  I81S,  r,ui,- 
lished  this  pita  for  'shorter  -   i  ceri 

Quality  and  congrulty." 
"He  brief.  Jane,  bo  brief."  Mr.  CarlyJt 
'•*•"  "   lo  s-iy  when   his  wife,   exc-ib'  nt 
woman,  began  a  story,  and  he  would  n  - 
l  c.it  tlie  admonition  during  the  coursf 
of  the  tale.    One  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  evenings  In  Ch'eyne  row  remem- 
bers tho  irritation  caused  by  these  Inter- 
ruptions.  For  Mrs.  Carlyle  could  tell  a 
."'.ory  as  well       Bne  could  write  one  in 
a  letter.    But  tho  principle,  or  course 
was  worthy  of  the  sage,  had  it  been  .  ,  - 
Phaslzed  at  the  right  moments.  How 
well  would  it  be,  how  very  well,  v.. 
some  prephet  always  at  hand  to  cry 

Be  brief"  to  the  tellers  of  musical 
stories,  for  Instance,  that  Is,  t<*  the 
makers  of  programs  of  music: 

It  Is  not  only  tho  lady  who  la  dvlng 
ror  her  tea  who  dislikes  long  concerts 
in  the  afternoon,  nor  tho  Wagnerlte 
who  fears  that  the  last  omnibus  will 
bo  gone  if  ho  stays  to  hear  Isolde  die 
at  Queen's  Hall  in  the  evening  who 
would  be  thankful  for  that  "Be  bri-f ," 
Tho  Pilgrim  who  listens  with  heart  and 
head  to  some  movement  which*  is  as 

I"  restoring  to  his  soul  as  is  the  tonic  to 
un  Influenza  patient's  body,  he  rebels, 
'  also,  at  your  long  programs.  For  sure 
he  is  that,  though  he  may  hear  words 
of  comfort  from  old  Bach  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  dreary,  not  impossible-  a  dan- 
gerous, waste  to  be  traversed  'before 
Mozart  comes  at  tho  end  to  show  him 
the  Houso  Beautiful.  Dreary,  yes,  are 
those  duets  by  Jones,  thoso  trios  by 
Trotter  -  Walker,  those  unending 
'"groups"  of  songs  by  Breadbasket,  and 
tho  baker's  dough  school,  with  their 
artificial  currants  and  their  "ersatz" 
raisins.  And  dangerous.  For  they  may 
prate  a  prejudice  in  tho  Pilgrim's 
against  concerts  of  the  "AIl-Brlt- 
J-hool,  and  he,  fearing  to  be  fed 
crTaff,  may  lose  an  opportunity  of 
learning  that  even  among  British  tares 
there  is  good  corn  to  be  found. 

Even  if  the  program   is    not  blame- 
worthy because  Mediocrity  disguised  in 
the  clothes  of  Cleverness  has  been  al- 
lowed to  intrude  among  the  real  Simon 
Pures— if  the  centrepieces  of  the  scheme 
are,  in  truth,  works  of  art  made  by  the  1 
Immortals,  it  is  still  very  possible  that 
there  may  be  too  many.    So,  bo  brief,  J 
Sir  (or  Madame)  Concertgiver.   Cut  them 
out,  even  though  to  you  they  are  as  * 
apples  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver. 
Everybody  who  goes  to  admire  Chinese  ( 
faience  at  South  Kensington,  or  auto- 
graphs, when  the  Morrison  collection  Is 
exposed  at  Sotheby's,  knows  the  weari- 
ne?s    which-  masterpieces    can  inflict. 
They  can  and  do  induce  that  state  when, 
as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  used  to  say,  "It  Is 
impossible  to  enjoy  joy."   And  so  it  is  at 
the  concert.    What,  said  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald,  can  equal  the  weariness  of  two) 
oratorios?   Now  any  concert  of  modern- 
music  is  surely  as  great  a  tax  upon  the 
brain  as  any  two  of  the  old  oratorios. .  1 
Yet  FitzGeruId  could  pound  through  old 
Handel     by     himself,     and  preferred 
"Champagne  Charlie''  to  Mendelssohn.  ■ 
so  that  lie  was  a  real  musician,  and 
must  be  believed. 

Away  with  the  pretence  that  programs 
should  be  long  in  order  that  "people  may 
have  their  money's  worth."  Is  tho  com- 
mercial .principle  ever  to  plant  her  ugly 
foot  in  our  beauteous  concert  rooms? 
Would  *iot  the  wise  Pilgrim  prefer  to 
Sive  his  guinea  for  one  hour's  entire 
felicity  rather  than  half  that  sum  for 
:wo  hours  of  mixum-gtttherum?  Will 
lot  Mr.  Fisher  see  to  it  that  the  doctrine 
)f  quality,  not  quantity,  is  taught  in  the 
!CJiooU  rather  than  "I  want  more,  and 
is  much  as  I  can  get"? 
Away  with  the  argument  that  some  of 
he  performers  at  the  chamber  concert 
nust  have  solos  to  play,  or  else  "they 
ron't  Play."  Tho  unheard  melodies 
nade  by  such  artists  wlil  certainly  sound 
weeter  to  the  true  Pilgrim  than  those 

\Thicb  are  beard  because  Pride  or  Vanltv 
say  they  must,  and  which  tend  to  dull 
b:.-  -n.io>  ment  of  the  quintet  which  i 

coming. 

Awaywith  the  false  nqtion  thatVarletv 
Cules-re'l  maiden  that:  she  H  in  her  right 
place)  is  [iic  one  sovereign  virtue  of  . 
program.     She  has   her  kingdoms  ovei 
which  she  is  sovereign.    But  Congrull -. 
is  the  grace  which  should  preside  oWi 
programs— dear.  mod.  -,;,  moderate  Coi 
■iiujty.    Bet  the  pro-.-ra  •»  -o  fashioned 
like  the  paragraph  „r  'ine  prose,  each 
sentence  bora  from  the  last,  and  carry-  ->' 
ii',-  on  the  hereditary  ,,  lality  till  the  full 
lo;>  comes.    Bet  the  .-ab'tary  knife  bi- 
ased to  prune  awuv  v,  art  is  redundant'  ■ 
>r  "not  in  character."    ;•,  brief.   Let  our 
ntrepronour;»  learn  this  golden  rule,  and 
hey  will  get  larger  audiences.   The  im-  'it 
latlent  ones  will  not   tread  upon  icjr 
oes  in  their  efforts  to  escape  before  the 
nd.    We  shall  all  get  to' our  tea.  ail 
catch  our  omnibus,  all  go  home  uplifted* 


Ho, 

itter? 
is  tha 


(afterwards  called  the  Wtnthrop).  ««■ 
raising  lessons  were  taken  from  th« 
class  book.  I  committed  to  memory 
Eomo  selections. 

,  *l'A  '  iiflBM'   Our  correspondent  quotes  one,  begin- 

We  are  Indebted  to  Sir  William  Bella-  ning:  "So  goes  the  world!  If  wealthy, 
my  of,  Boston  for  the  following  lines;  you  may  call,  this  friend,  that  brother. 
They  Will  appeal  to  tens  of  thousands,  mends  and  brothers  all.  But  if  you 
have  MVcd  .on,  enough,  my  way  of  life'  are  poor,  ^ven  help,  you!  Jhoug 
i  fallen  mm  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf;  your  sire  had  royal  blood  w  I  til  in  mm 
^nd  that  which  should  accompany  old  age,  and  though  you  possess  the  intellect  Of 
is  spirits,  vinous  stimulants,  cordials,  ale.  , „  ■. 

"must  not  look  to  have,  but  in  their  stead  an/£|?;  l°° 


IOOH.    IU    II,**         vmi.   m»»  .  

ail-but    beers,  mouth-wasiies, 

weak  heart  would  fain  throw  up, 
■annot. 


39  Years  Ago 
,\3  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  of  the  readers  recall  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  circular  that  contained 

Waininga4of  Russia's  Domination  of 
the  yvfijjf} i  Bvxh  a  document  was  dis 
tributed  in  the  early  '«0's  and  a  woman 
at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Boston 
Lowell  station  on  Causeway  street 
handed  one  to  the  writer,  which  is 
probably  stored  away  in  some  forgotten 
place.  These  pamphlets  which  were 
quite  lengthy,  must  have  been  largely 
distributed  as  there  were  different 
ones  employed  in  doing  it  at  different 

From  recollection  It  would  seem  as 
hough  at  the  present  time  it  might  be 
nteresting  or  striking  reading. 

Medford  N  J-  L-  R- 


•The  contents  of  the  reader  would 
compare  favorably   with   any  modern 
publication,  indeed.  I  think  for  literary 
excellence  and  high  moral  force  it  did 
honor  to  the  compiler,  the  revered  Dr. 
Pierpont.     Richard  Green  Parker  was 
head  of  the  grammar  department  in 
those  vears.    I  can  see  him  now  as  he 
rlrode  up  the  central  aisle  of  the  one 
long  recitation  room,  a  tail  command- 
ing figure.    Seated  at  his  desk,  his  first 
daily   movement   was   to   remove  his 
spectacles  and  rub  his  eyes  vigorously. 
Next  followed  reading  of  a  short  Bible 
exercise  (that  good  old  time!),  a  prayer 
from  the  English  prayer  book,  to  which 
the  pupils  respectfully  listened.  Recita- 
tions came  in  regular  order.   Mr.  Parker 
was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  a  stne. 
grammarian,  often  regarded  with  awe 
and  real  fear  by  some  of  the  timid  ones. 
We  didn't  love  him  as  we  did  Mr. 
Joseph  Hale  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment.   Both  were  faithful  to  their 

ChaFge-  Mrs.  LUCRETIA  A.  CULLIS. 
Roxbury.  ^^e^^^^^M 


of  -»ood  ot'l  Dr.  Watts  are  as  Damiens  » 

bod™  of  steel  in  comparison  with  those | 
of  Hawaii    This  whole  scene,  the  Levee,  H 
Vow  nrV-'ma  w  i-  capital  in  every  way. 
The  music  li'ei  e   nil  character.    Misses  • 
Holt  a.'d'Rosedale   sang  simply •   and  ■ 
sweetly  a  duet  with  agreeable  oicesg 
that  blended  and  the  tune  itself 
Pleasing  lilt.   Good,  too s  ^     a m  I 
of  Old  Black  Joe'  :  good  m  i ts en.  ■ 
bringing  to  mind  Milt  G.  B"1^  c?n- 
great  impersonation  of  1 1 c  a.ea  ■ 
traband."  as  he  was  unnount 1 
bills  in  the  days  when  Negro  minslielsyi 
I  was  in  fashion.  ,  ..  fj,.ct| 

I    The  most  amusing  feature  of   he  n  _t 

act  was  the  r  uv.oniime  l»«ball  sccnffl 
i  deftly    performed    by    Messrs.  Welon. 
Mealy  and  Montrose  with  the  >  unmng 
of  the  (jafos  and  the  surprising 
saults.    Yet  it  should  be  sa.d  £ 
to  others  that  took  par    in  *e  f°*J 
Miss  Walker  lr  Lor  vaudeville  actaa»« 
with  her  vaudeville  voice,lD«WJ 
Miss    Hadde-,.     Messrs.    Clayton  anp 
White.  Johnny  Burke  as  a  rag time s » 
dier,  McCullouuh.  Squires,  thatthey  ev^ 
dently  pleased  the  audience  tt>ere nni 
little    dancing,   graceful   or  acroDa^ 
.    thai,  was   notewor thy.   but  .th -re 

some  pretty  and  sln^.t"11^r'.ec;  costumes 
.    the  chorus,  and  >HS«  «a^  »» 
were  conspicuous     f°'  ^steiu 
Messrs.  Mclntyre  and  Heath  were  sore.y 
missed  by  some  when  they  were  not  on 
^  Therfwlll  be  matinees  on  Wednesdays] 


The  Good  Old  Days 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Old  Tom's,  on  the  slope  of  narrow 
TJiames  street  in  old  New  York,  I  re 
member  well.    The  cobwebs  were  never 
removed  from  its  walls  or  ceiling,  but 
hung  over  the  patron  like  a  dusky  can- 
opy. An  appetizing  and  substantial  meal 
could  be  obtained  there  nevertheless, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.    About  20 
years  ago  I  revisited  the  old  spot,  but 
the  place  had  been  modernized  and  the 
broom  had  been  relentlessly  turned  up- 
ward; It  had  changed  with  myself.  The 
night  before  I  had  dined  by  invitation 
at  the  Manhattan  Club,  with  a  bottle 
of  champagne  before  ine  instead  of  a 
I  pint  of  ale.  a  thing  I  did  not  dream  of 
cUSing  when  my  heart  was  as  light  as 
1  my  pocket  in  the  unsaintly  days  of  yore. 

Browne  had  not  then  left  the  stage  and 
t  established  his  chop  house.     His  wife 
j  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams 
and   Mrs.    W.   J.   Florence,    and  quite 
'  naturally  his  public  house  was  the  re- 
sort  of   many   players.     I   recall  that 
Richard  Mansfield   was  there  one  day 
after  he  had  made  his  great  hit  as  the 
Baron  in  the   "Parisian   Romance.  '  a. 
y.  part  that  came  to  him  unexpectedly  at 
fi  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  through  J.  H 
S  Stoddart's  refusal  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  the  old  rake.    A  gentleman  ol 
naome  importance  who  was  also  one  of 
t>..„„-,..  ;  ■Mu  sts  wished  to  be  in- 


JASCHA  HEIFETZ 
GIVES  RECITAL 


„  guests  wished  to  be  in- 
roduced  to  the  young  actor  in  ,order  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  success.  The 
genial  landlord  intimated  this  fact  to  Mr 
Mansfield,  who  replied  curtly:  "Oh,  I 
cannot  know  all  of  these  people";  so 
it  seems  even  in  those  far-off  days  be- 
fore he  became  a  star  he  had  rather  an 
inflated  opinion  of  himself.  Well,  he  be- 
came a  dramatic  magnate,  though 
moii*sty  was  not  one  of  his  prevailing 
virtues.  Probably  he  snubbed  many 
others  besides  Mr.  Browne  and  his  well- 
meaning  guest.  J-  W-  " 
Dorchester. 


A  Dangerous  Influence 
We  have  received  an  extraordinary 
wAuunication  which  should  be  thought- 
|B  considered  by  the  mayor  and  the 
poize  commissioner.  » 
^8  the  World  Wags: 

idjmo  influence  akin   to  the  old  and 
I  almost  forgotten  witchcraft  or  hypno- 
[tism  is  affecting  Hie  nerves  of  women 
JfoMand  young  in  this  city  and  surround 
f  If  lewns  or  cities.    This  mysterious  in- 
fluence invades  the  homes  of  rich  and 
I  poor.    It  affects  mind  and  body.    It  is  an 
*  influence  that  vibrates  through  the  at- 
I  mosphere,  spreading  consternation  and 
resulting  in  sleeplessess.    Is  this  really 
the  thing   mentioned   in   the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  last  February?  (a  thought 
transference)  and  used  by  persons  of  a 
strong  will  power,  also  capable  of  read- 
ling  one's  inmost  thoughts?  Is  there  no 
redress'  Will  not  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  Uoston  take  up  this  terrible 
I  evil  influence  and  search  out  the  offend- 
v  ers?  I  have  known  some  cases  and  ear- 
nestlv  be*  that  this  subject  should  be  in- 
vestigated A  SYMPATHIZER. 

Great  Hevings!  Must  Aunt  Clarissa, 
Cousin  Eustacia  and  Sister  Sue  wear 
gas  masks  when  they  take  their  dally 
walks  abroad  or  sit  close  to  the  radia- 
tor while  they  knit,  crochet,  indulge  in 
tambour  work  or  read  some  improving 
'  book?  Is  this  malignant  influence  a  new 
form  of  German  propaganda? 

Of  the  Old  School 

the  World  Wags 


Joscha  Heifetz,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Andre  Benoist.  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
.in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
His    program:      First    sonata.  Saint 
Saens;   Poeme.  Chausson;  Aria.  Bach: 
j  Rondo,  Mozart;  Serenade  Melaneholique. 
jTschaikowsky :     waltz.  Tschaikowsky- 
lAuer;   Berceuse.  Tor  Aulin;   La  Cam- 
panula (Rondo),  Paganini. 

The  hall  was  crowded  as  \t  Is  only 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  season,  when 
artists  of  the  utmost  popularty  and 
drawing  power  appear,  and  the  expec- 
tatons  of  the  throng  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Heifetz  played  with  the 
searching  beauty  of  tone,  the  emotional 
fire  held  always  in  refined  restraint 
and  with  the  remarkable  skill  that 
justify  many  of  the  extravagant  things 
that  have  been  said  about  him. 

Elements   in    his   popularity   are  hi3 
evident  sincerity  and  utter  lack  of  pos 
ing  or  striving  for  sensational  effect; 
,  by  mere  fiddling  pyrotechnics.  His  hear-  I 
"  ers,  whether  deeply  versed  in  the  tech- I 
I  niralities   of   the  violin   or  just  music  I 
lljovers,  are  made  to  feel  not  only  in  his  j 
Tplaying  of  pure  melody  unadorned  but! 
I  in  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  pas- 1 
sages  that  the  composer  had  an  emo- 
Itional  Intent  beyond  mere  display,  that 
Ithe  performer  is  in  complete  sympathy  || 
I  with  the  composer  and  can  interpret  it 
''with  illuminating  power. 

Approval   of  the  artist's   work  was 
spontaneous     and      clamorous.    •  Mr. 
Heifetz    was    conservative    in  adding 
SOextra  numbers,  but  did  so  once  during 
Sthc   course   of   the   program.     At  the 
Send  when  half  of  the  audience  crowded 
forward  he  was  more  liberal. 
J  Mr.'  Benoist  added  much  to  the  suc- 
■  Jcess  of  the  recital  both  by  his  playing 
in  the  Saint-Sacns  Sonata,  and  in  his 
■accompaniments.  .  — — . 


t  > ^  >V1 

Mclntrye  &  Heath  Appear 
in  Musical  Extravaganza, 
"Hello,  Alexander" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

AIA.IIOSTIC  THEATRE — First  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Hello,  Alexander,  a 
musical  extravaganza  in  two  ac  s  and 
nine  scenes,  book  by  Edgar  Smith  ftud 
Emily  M.  Young;  lyrics  °y  Alfred 
Brvan;  music  by  Jean  Schwartz.  Pi  o 
diced  by  f.ce  and  J.  J-  Shubert.  Samuel 
Lehman,  musical  director. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  the 
mirefs  of  Messrs.  Mclntyre  and  Heath, 
eager  to  see  them  In  their  new  show 
which  is  now  about  a  >"°"th  °,.di'   "  3 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  thin .story , 
the   framework    for  -  these  comedians, 
vaudeville    performers.  ev0,l,t,lo"i°! 
chorus  girls,  comic  and  sentimental  song, 
and  a  Negro  minstrel  scene,  which  was 
short  and  of  a  character  to  make  one 
[oftg  for  the  old  minstrel  shows,  aftei 
the  magic  words,  ••Gentlemen    be  seat- 
ed "  wore  spoken  In  the  traditional  dig- 
nified manner  by  the  middle  man,  who. 
alas  was  not  in  burnt  cork, 
i    There  were  pleasant  features.  First  ot 
all,  of  course,  were  the  two  minstrels 
i  that   have    been   associated    tor  many 
'    ears.    Their  rivalry  with  the  m.ddle- 


s  the  World  Wags:  I  JfatTMr.  Qiilnlaii,  in  boasting  of  large 

Seeing    your    reference    to    the    old S  farnis,  pleased  the  audience  greatly,  but 

.    ...        .-.    ...      .    _^        ■  i_       \_  r         r  u«..   o,».l  more 


young  gentlemen  In  Boston  and 
'neighborhood  are  purposing  to  enter  into 
ithe  holy  state  of  matrimony.  ,We  ibeg 
them  to  read  thoughtfully  the  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Jimes  Howells  on  Feb.  4, 
1635,  to  his  well-beloved  cousin,  Mr.  T.  V. 
Note  the  solemnity  of  the  introductory 
matter: 

"You  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for 
you  write  unto  me  that  you  are  upon  a 
treaty  of  marriage;  a  great  work  indeed, 
and  a  work  of  such  consequence  that 
it  may  make  you  or  mar  you;  it  may 
make  the  whole  remainder  of  your  life 
uncouch,  or  comfortable  to  you,  for  of 
all  civil  Actions  that  are  incident  to 
man,  there's  not  any  that  tends  more 
to  his  infelicity  or  happiness;  therefore 
it  concerns  you  not  to  be  over-hasty 
herein,  not  to  take  the  Ball  before  the 
Bound;  you  must  be  cautious  how  you 
thrust  your  Neck  into  such  »*ok£ 
whence  you  will  never  have  power  to 
withdrew  it  aKai»;  tor  the  Tongue  useth 
to  tye  so  hard  a  knot  that  the  Teeth  can 
never  untye.  no  nor  Alexander  s  S«ord 
can  cut  asunder  among  us  Christians.  If 
you  are  resolved  to  Marry  choose ,  where 
!vou   love,    and    resolve    to    love  your 
Choice-  let  Love  rather  than  Lucre  be  ■ 
■£uV  Guide  m  this  Election,  though  a  g 
Concurrence  of  both  be  good,  yet  tor  W  ■ 
.part  I  had  rather  the  latter  should  bo  ft 
wanting  that  the  first    the  one  is  the 
Pilate,  but  the  other  the  Ba  last .  of !  the 
I  Ship  which  should  carry  us  to  the  Har  ^ 
■  hour  of  a  happy  Life.  ,\ 
I    Mr  James  Howells  then  told  the  sad  . 

story  ot  Xanthippe's  coarse  treatment  £ 
i  of   the  justly   esteemed   Socrates  on 
ia  memorable  occasion      Mr. f 
I  tells  another  story  which  Is  worth  le  t 
peatlng  it  only  for  the  quaint  teUiA?.  S 
pray  that   God   may   deliver  joul 
from  a  Wife  of  such  a  «f>eretton  ttat  I 
Strowd  our  Cook  here  at  Westminster  l 
sa'd  his  wife  was  of.  who,  when  (out  I 
of  a  mislike  of  the  Preacher)  he  had  on  I 
I  Sundav  in  the  afternoon  gone  out  of  I 
the  church  to  a  Tavern  and  return  n| 
toward  the  evening  pretty  well  heateo 
with  Canary,  to  look  to  his  Roast  and 
his  Wife   falling  to  read  him  a  loua 
.  Lesson  in  so  furious  a  manner   as  if 
BhTwould  have  basted  him  instead  of 
the  mutton,  rnd  amongst  other  Revel- 
lings  teUing  him  often  that  the  Devil, 
the  Devil  would  fetch  him:    At  last  he 
,1  broke  out  of  a  long  silence,  and  told  hei 
.  "i  prithee  good   Wife  hold   thy  ".ell 
•  content;  for  I  know  the  Devil  will  do  me 
)  So  hurt,  for  I  have  married  his  K3ns- 
1  woman.'    If  you  light  upon  such  a  Wife 
7a   Wife   that   hath   more   bone  than 
'  fltsh)  I  wish  vou  may  have  the  same 
measure  of  patience  that  Socrates  and 
Strewn  had  to  suffer  the  Gray  Mare 
fomeTimes  to  be  the  better  Horse.  I 
remember  a  French  Proverb: 
•THat  Horse  doth  every  Day  more  wretched 
W^reTh^  Uea  lowder  than  the  Coek  doth 

'•YetTe  have  another  English  Proverb 
almost  counter  to  this,  'That  it  is  better 
to  marry  a  Shrew  than  a  Sheen,  for 
though  silence  be  the  dumb  Orator  of 
Beauty,  and  the  best  ornament  of  a 
Woman,  yet  a  Phlegmatlo  dull  Wife  is 
fulsom  and  fastidious.""  ..t„ 
Sound  advice,  that  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold;  or  as  the  teller  of 
oriental    tales    put    it,    graven  with 
avers  on  the  eye-corners.    But  what 
the  meaning  of  "uncouch"? 


1  think  the  lady  must  n  ^itoril 
verted  by  one  of 

of  Mr.  Howells  in  the  Tr7is  article  ap-| 

SKT-^-SSi  ,S.'S  .r! 

Rferiug,  and  even  of  { dohi^.^t 

■  tlon  to  its  use.  I  am  IO  ,  belongJ 

r^neTls^f1  ^oras^:  not  words 
to  the  1  st  or  wor _  the  ^ 

rt  Certainly  not.   Preve  .  ^  ^  ^ 

Us  tensed the  prevailing  sre 
r  of  EnglisTverbal  conjugation ,  whlc 
^  the  perfect  tense  J  ^  £ 

ure  and  °"«^irW0eri^na  native  traitj 
preserve  wither  origma  n 

unchanged." _  WhUe  named ^      .  ^ 
sp  n,  slay,  fly.  grow,  e»^,  WOuld-*jcL 
9?eak,  drink  as  examples.  The  would  U 

-genteel''  say    iU    for-,tf'M^n   in  their 

lhat       They  Uwoua.d  rewfuf  the"  Bible, 
speech.   TheyTw°u',a  Hezekiah.  Ellsha 
have  Dorcas,  Lazarus  He"K 
Benhadad    the    ather^of  Pub..  ^ 
other  worthies    HI  .  wey  "  ...  ■ 

t£  din-wjj-*  52  ^1 

S  w^r/and  are  not  so  absurd.  | 

l^ot^MrAr^'SS- 
to  -'The  III  King  in  Bakara"?-Ed. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE - 
Bought  and  Paid  For."   Drama  In  four 

acts,  by  George  Broadhust.  The  cast: 

nob«rt  Stafford  ™A]r*  A>'r?-6 

.lames  Gilly  


i-glnia  Blaine., 
nny  Blaine.  . .  . 
sephine  


RUth  St 
Humphrey, 
md  Pearl 
mediaeval. 


ieelng  your  reference  to  the  old  j  f.0  nlc  p|tascd  the  auoienyc  »«=««..,  j,... 
nerlcan  first-class  book  broughtG  far  fresher  and  more  ^amu^mg  was  tiie 
ccl0U3  memories.   Seventy-three  yearsM  description  RIVP"  .'■    '    '       would  lead 

"'u6  ^«l«i£  ilS«  at  Hawaii  by 
wnen  they  ;houtu  an. i"  <•  Here  Mr 
\\  :t  v  of  t  ■'    M  ■  'sis.-'PPi  J".'  1 


nm  the  Johnson  school 


Ls  th 


"Gotten"  and  "111" 

World  Wags:\ 


Aubrey  Bpsworth 
Bdwartl  LeUuc 
' '. .  l.eah  Winslow 
Brttv  B.nrnicoat 
Dorothy    Tierney  j] 
..Samuel  Godfrey 
'"••Bought  and' Paid  For"  is  a  play  thatl 
deals  with  a  big  theme.   Its  plot  revolves 
around   a  gentle  girl  who  marries  a 
brute,  and  for  four  acts  is  developed  an 
absorbing  story  ot  their  life  "Bether. 
Other   members    of    the   family    enter  11 
the  story,  which  in  many  ways  is  a  R 
!  faithful  and  realistic  portrayal   its  se n-  K 
ous  side  relieved  -by  many  scenes ,  ofjj  ( 
comedy,  of  certain  aspects  of  Amcrican||g 
S  life       ""1°Y      .  ^ Tl^"^nl 

RUTH  ST.  D» 

'  Denis,  assisted  T/WIB 
Betty  Horst,  Edna  Malone 
Wheeler,  in  a  program  of  1 
svmbolic     and  dramatic^ 
lancet    is  the  headline  feature  of  the  I 
m  at  B  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  L 
lit  evening  there  was  a  large  audience  B 
that  was  deeply  impressed.  K 
Miss  St.  Denis's  act  Is  entirely  new  h 
Last  evening  there  was  no  team  work» 
in  the  stage  management  and  the  t 
away  of  many  of  the  dances  left  the 
Unpression  of  artificiaUty.     The  pro- t 
gram  is  even  more  varied  than  on  pre- 
vious occasions  and  the  principal  an-T 
her  associates  appeared  barelegged  and! 

baa'ne0°program  Included   an  Egy^t.aj. 
dance,  a  Greek  dance.   Dance  °'  the 
Roval  Ballet  of  Siam.  Serenata  Morisca 
IDan^e  of  Beroc.  Palace  Dance.  V*nc*i 
of   the  Devidassis,   and  the  Spirit  on 

^heTcfhas  the  advantage  of  special 
and  pertinent  stage  setting, .  there  U | 
much   taste  in  dress,  and  the  various 
numbers  arc  interesting  in  the  manner 
ot  dramatic  interpretation  and  the  u 
cidity  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  dance. 
Miss  St.  Denis  was  unflagging r  m  ^ 
«al      She  had  much  to  do.  and  the- 
was  no  suggestion  of  laboriousness  eve, 
It  the  conclusion  of  her  unusually  Ion, 
[program.      She  did  not  slight  her  n» 
sociates  in  the  amount  of  woik  a 
in   them.      Their  si'i  ightlmess.  eager 


... .'resting  niiinber  wim 
acludtng  dance,  die  Spirit  of  D«mo« 
cv,   Interesting  in  nil  Its  phases  n  - 

oil  as  arousing  the  enthusiasm  Ol  tie- 

audience  '  .  »i-„, 

Other  acts  were  .Joe  Laurie  and  Aleon 
Bronson.  In  chatter  and^  sona;  Ain 
Eaters,  in  a  dancing  act;  Frances  Kcn- 
nodv    in  monologue:  .loveddah.  »ss'-< 


toour.  in  song  and  dance;  ^  ip  Vip 
faphankors.  a  rlolous  acrobatic  act: 
j)lgH.  fiddler;  and  Orvillo  Stamin,  .In 
ttai  t  ot  physical  prowess.  I 


PLAYS  MUSIC 
FROM  RAMEAU 


There  has  been  much  interested  com- 
ment in  musical  circles  concerning  the 
Old   music   which  Georges  Longy  the 
oonducior  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
Vt  the  MaeDowell  Club  of  this  city  re- 
vived at  the  concert  given  by  the  club 
Ust   Wednesday  afternoon   in   Jordan  > 
Hall.  It  was  then  realized  by  an  unusu- 
lally  large  percentage  of  concert-goers 
of  Boston  that  there  lived  in  the  18th 
century  a  man  named  Rameau,  who 
wrote  really  charming  music.    A  suite 
of  pieces  taken  from  Rameau's  "Castor 
and  Pollux"  was  played  by  the  string 
orchestra  of  the  club  and  a  choir  of 
woodwind,  of  which  the  new  member- 
ship was  completed  by  a  few  profession- 
al* of  tue  Boston  Symphony.    The  wit 
and  senna  enl    of   the   music   and  the 
adorable  art  with  which  It  was  written 
made  then  a  lasting  impression  on  the  I 
hearers,  and  In  certain  movements  the  f 
Itrlngs  distinguished  themselves  bv  mu~  f 
flcianly  phrasing,  clearness  of  attack  ' 
M-ecise  but  clastic  rhythm.   Such  musiq  I 
0  the  best  possible  training  not  only 
or  x  our.g  players  in  an  orchestra,  but 
llso  fo.  audiences  who  have  too  little 
ipportu^ity  to  exercise  their  ears  with  I 

h  i- 5  i  v? 

Agreeable  Concert  Given 
by  Berkshires  at 
Jordan  Hall 

EICHHEIM'S  MUSIC 

IS  WELL  PLAYED 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

•  The  Berkshire   String  Quartet-Hugo 
Korischak,    Jacques   Gordon,    Clarence  \ 
Evans  and  Emmeran  Stoeber-gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follow.,:    Hcnrv  Elch- 

n    "'•  u  '!Vitet  in  A  minor;  Wo,f-  "ere- 
Aude  Beethoven,  quartet  in  F  ma.ior.  op.  f 

good  size '/    The,c  was  a»  ""J'ence  ofj 

18s'"'  ThiT,hh<!,ni   wrote  his  «>»«rtet  in  I 
of  ii  «™      WaS  a  p,'ivate  Performance1 
nL    ,  son,e .yars  ago  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or 
D lavn^'ii     rC  3?d  fe,low  '"embers  then  I 
bM  LI,   ,ln,  11080  daj's  Mr.  Eichheim: 

crcl  e!^  t  hC  radical  w,n*  of  the 
s°  i1  'd'  ™ore  «'ere  the  ultra-con- 
servatives, who  saw  nothing  good  out 
ot  Germany;  there  were  the  Laodecians 
wer™"1  S°  %r  as,  10  adlnit  that  they 
ti^  J,  a,f,a,rt  of  *>ench  music,  but 
they  thought  that  the  modern  French 
Composers  showed  dangerous  tendencies. 
nCicn,6'"0  inclined  t0  "e  immoral  in 
musical  expression;  (here  were  the  radi-  < 
Cals,  few  in  number,  but  fervent  in  their 
admiration  for  resar  Franck,  Gabriel 
rJl'T'  Vi"cont  c!'Tnd.v  and  the  still  more 
modern.  Mr.  Eichheim  was  not  undulv 
Influenced  by  the  men  he  admired.  He 
had  something  to  say  for  himself,  as  la  I 
shown  by  his  quartet  and  by  some  songs  ' 
that  are  published. 

As  he  is  a  musician  of  line  taste  air' 
taste  that  Is  conspicuous  in  his  work 
as  a  photographer  and  in  his  views  of 
art  and  life,  it  was  to  4>e  expected  that 
he  would  not  endure  the  commonplace  > 
when  he  girded  ,,,,  his  loins  to  write  ; 
quartet.    Fortunately  f,e  did  not  fall  into 
the  extreme:   shunning  the  obvious  he1' 
did  not   labor  in  doing  it:  he  vvas'notk 
deliberately    eccentric,   nor  did   he  en- 
deavor to  outvie  the  Krench  in  modern-' 
ism.     His   taste  was  sane;   his  love  of 
the  beautiful  was  not  painfully-  acquired 
Or  an  affectation.    And  so  the  tesult  was 
.music  that  has  pleasing  Ihemftic  mate- 1 
rial  developed  in  an  interesting  manner 
•Ithoul  episodes  that  might  be  disturb- 
Pflg  through  a  too  evident  desire  to  at- 
•Wact  attention;  without  padding,  merely 
*>r  the  purpose  of  filling  an  allotted? 
ttumlier   of   measures   according   to  an* 
arthodox  formula.  This  music  has  beautylL 
and  Vitality;  It  is  free  from  sentimental'-' 
ism.      Written    by    a    violinist    who  re- 
spects his  instrument,  the  music  doeVJr 
not  show  a  wild  yearning  to  be  orches-jl' 
tral,  to  go  beyond  the  natural  expres-fr 
sion   of   loin -stringed   instruments.  Itfi. 
jWa*  en.iojeil  by   the  audience,  and  the" 
■aycis  evidently  shared  In  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  manner  of  their  perform- 


jl  Italian  Serenade.  It  wears  Wall,  for  it 
|l  should  be  remembered  that  It  was  coni- 
|  posed  in  1SS7.  and  the  Knolaela  brought 

1  n  •..  i  e  in  the  fall  of  190*    There  WW 

jforV       ic  a  Wolf  cult  In  Ronton.  Th" 
KercnV  .Was  heard    in   Its  orchestral 
I  form.    TrafnongH  were  more  and  more 
S  sung.    ThoTo  was  even  an   attempt  to 
9  excite  interest  in  "I'enthesllea,"  which 
Mis  pretty  poor,  stuff.    Wolf  was  first  of 
||all    lyrical    in   thought  and  expression, 
and  tills  charming  littlo  Serenade  far? 
outweighs  his  ambitious  attempt  to  be 
dramatic,  tragic.  In  his  symphonic  poem. 

This  quartet  gave  a  concei  t  here  about', 
a  year  ago,  with  another  second  violinist 
than  Mr,  Gordon.  The  performance  last 
night    made   an    agreeable  Impression. 
There  was  adequate  technic,  a  tine  sense' 
of  proportion,  euphony:  added  to  these,' 
there  was  marked  musical  intelligence,  ^ 
also  musical  feeling.  / 


ston,  1*41. 


American    First  Cla»* 


ma 


We  referred  yesterday 
Arnold's  poem,  "The  Sick  King  in  Bok- 
hara." T/o  and  behold,  the  linotype  dis- 
covered "Hnkara,"  which  had  been  hith- 
erto unknown  Uo  geographers,  poets, 
^•avelers  and  the  admirers  of  Matthew 
Arnold. 


ToutVS  4th  and  !ith  Reader.  1S5  — .  . 
■The' English  Header,  by  Lindley  Mur- 

v   poems  to  have  been  the  most  used 

lr"New  I'ngland  aa  editions  printed  W 
lKOO-18'4    ,,i   Burlington.  1817.  Hallowell. 

are  in  evidence,  in  181.1  there  was 
Inrtnted  ;lt  Worcester  for  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Jr..  'The  Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  Kng- 
isl    Tongue,  or  the  New  Pronouncing 

Spelling  Book.'  toy  William  Perry.    «  - 
,rer  in  the  Academy  of  Kdinbui -gl  . 
on;  :   illustrated  fab les.  a    .  )< 

feography  and  much  moral  and 
e,   di'c  sc     The   "istorical  Rcade 

mentioned  is  a  very  good  con  «  , 
earlier  edition  than  the  one  men  ion-  / 

NaH  °1  as  written  entertainingly  about, 
»"  I-  alter  wlH  soon  be  ptmHehed.  We 
shall  all  near  trem  Mi#e  Peaeiope  Web- 
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No  Return  Ticket 

Let  us  now  praise,  famous  '  men.  On 
Feb.  6,  1751,  the  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  a  farmer  who  had  died  30  years 
before  was  buried  with  becoming  rites 
at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire.  England. 
In  the  meantime  the  body  had  not  been 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  and  shown  to 
visitors  in  the  best  room  or  the  kitchen, 
after  it  had  been  properly  atuffed  with 
straw.  Jeremy  Bentham  had  not  then 
set  an  illustrious  exa.nple.  .  No,  this 
farmer,  who  died  on  Feb.  I,  ITJ1,  be- 
queathed his  estate  worth  £400  a  vear  to 
his  two  brothers,  and,  if  they  should 

I  vie  to  hia  nephew,  "to  bo  enjoyed  by 
them  for  30  years,  at  the  expiratic*  of 
which  time  he  expected  to  return  to  life, 
when  tho  estate  was'  to.  return  to  him  " 
<n  order  that  he  might  make  a  spectacn- 

[  lar  reappearance  he  ordered  that  his 
coffin  should  be  "affixed  on  a  beam  in 
his  barn,  locked,  arid  the' key  enclosed 
that  ho  might  let  himself  out."  The 
brothers  ■  were  more  than  scrupulous  In 

I  obeying  his  injunction:  they  gave  him 
<<»"  days'  grace.  He  made  no  sign;  he 
clid  not  even  wiggle;  and  so  they  bore 
him  to  the  churchyard. 


A  French  Egoist 

('*rtain  wrJters  of  their  own  lives  have 
'_-•<  n  pilloried  as  shameless  egoists 
■There  is  an  egoism  that  is  delightful,  as 
that  ot  Montaigne.  Pepya,  Cellini,  Her- 
bert of  Cherhnry.  Blangini,  Borrow,  Cas- 
anova. Charles  Godfrey.  Leland  Ed- 
niond  do  Goncourt  belongs  to  the  other 
Class.  Mote  the  nightmare  that  lie  de- 
scribed in  his  journal  on  Feb.  S  1SS9  lie 
dreamed  that  he  he*  been  condemned  to 
death  for  some  ,  rime  committed  in  a 
1  lay  that  he  ha/1  written.  Porel  the  dl 
rector  of  the  Odeon,  and  for  some  years 
the  husband  of  Mhie.  Rejane.  was  com- 
gander  at  the  prison  of  the  dream.  He 
mnonnced  that  the  execution  would 
lake  place  the  next  morning,  but  ",v 
de  Goncourt  the  choice  „r  7  o'clock  i  , 
Mead  of  the  traditional  5  o'clock  He 

tobf-SS  u,yl  1,18  0,1,y  fca*  w- 

that  by  showing  momentary  weakness 
on  mounting  the  scaffold  he  might  So 
hi""'  >"  "is  literary  reputation  An 
egoist  even  in  a  nightmare! 

Old  Readers 

We  have  received  several  letters  about 
old  readers     "Baize"  writes  that  he  K 
ia',',7"  I"  d,"1  'KPP"   ""i"ard"   "Hi,,  : 

aid     for  he  knew  that  Hlllard  was  par- 
ticular about  tho  spelling  of  his  "ot™ 
men  when  he  was  a  brilliant  edlffi 
writer   for   the   Boston   Daily  Cour™ 
an  organ  of  tho  Bell  and  Everett  partv 
,    Vlg,  ^  nrp8i<JentiaI  campaign  ?hat 
1  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  for    he  first 
time."   "Baize"  adds:  "Mr.  Hillard  was 

Ueman,  but  he  nearly  lost  his  temper 
when  he  was  double  'lid'  in  print  " 

Another  correspondent  writes  that  Hll- 
lard, who  was  born  in  Machias,  Me  was 
named  tor  his  grandfather,  Maj.  George 
St.llman    who  took  a  prominent 

eeed  iw  The  n  ^  8t'r!:,lg  rv0,lls  ^ 
nn,  ~  Sh  ..lr,St  navaI  battIe  <>C  the 
Ke^olutlon.    "This  battle  took  place  in 

oln  T38  I1"  .JUn°'  1775'  fo'lowjig.  ha  d 
upon  Lexington  and  Concord.  "Tes-atd 
the  story  has  been  told  as  follows:  "Af- 
ter Bunker  Hill  in  1775.  the  captain  of  an 
armed  British  ship,  Margaretta.  saw  a 
liberty  pole  on  shore  whkh  he  ordered 
rut  down,  but  the  Machias  patriots  re- 

P  •el,^Ver!^  A  band  of  fishermen  soon 
seized  the  schooner  and  killed  the  cao- 
tai.i.  This  was  the  first  British  vessel 
captured  by  the  Americans."  The  wound 
ed  after  the  capture  of  the  British 
schooner  were  taken  to  the  Burnham 
ta.vern.  which  was  still  standing  in  t9Lfl 

Mr.  E.  I.  Ny5  of  Wellfleet  gives  a  list 
of  readers  now  in  his  possession: 

American  Selections,  by  Xoah  Webster 
Boston,  1800.    Columbian  Orator,  by  Ca- 
leb  Bingham,   Boston,  1814.  American 
Orator.    Increase    Cook,    New  Haven 
1*1S.    Introduction  to  National  Reader'  '■ 
by  John   Pierpont.  Boston.  1S33     (The  • 
same,  advertising  Noah  Webster's  Spell-  1 
ing  Book,  with  illustrative  cuts    1S2S)  I 
The  Rhetorical  Reader.  Ebenezer  Por 
ter,   Ando\er.    is'M.  1S41   (.\ew   Vor|;  edi 


Faa.irs  of  tho  strange  things  wli^eh 
may  very  well  happen,  even  in  broad  day- 
light, to  men  shut  up  alone  in  ships  far 
on  the  sea,  seem  •  to  have  occurred  to 
U19  human  mind  in  all  ages  with  a  pe- 
culiar readiness,  and  often  have  about 
them,  from  the  story  oC  tho  stealing  or 
Dionysus  downwards,  the  fascination  ot  a 
certain  dreamy  grace,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  other  kinds  of  marvelous  in- 
ventions. ■  • 

The  Witch's  Doughnuts 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Your  description  of  the  many  tribu- 
lations of  Mr.  William  Morse  and  fam- 
ily of  Newbury  in  1681  brings  to  my 
mind  some  singular  occurrences  about 
the  year  1780.  This  is  the  story  told  me 
about  1846. 

My  grandfather  was  captain    of  a 
schooner  that  went  to  Grand  Banks 
fishing.    Thev  had  a  man  aboard  that 
was  tormented,  so  they  said,  by  a  witch. 
He  would  lay  in  his  berth  hours  at  a , 
time  insensible.    When  he  recovered  he 
told  them  the  witch  had  turned  him 
into  a  horse  and  rode  him  around  on 
the  Sable  Island.   His  arms  were  black  ' 
and  blue  where  she  had  kicked  him 
when  he  attempted  to  bite  her.  When 
he  was  told*  to  pump  a  pail  of  water 
from  the  cask  it  would  be  salt  and 
rough.    The  next  one  pumped  by  an- 
other of  the  crew  would  be  all  right.  | 
While  stirring  up  dough  in  the 'galley, 
the  bowl  of  the  spoon  would  drop  off  1 
and  a  twin  would  appear  in  the  handle. 
He  was  annoyed    so    much    that    his  | 
health  failed  and  he  was  sent  to  the  ( 
galley  to  do'  what  he  could. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  could  only 
shoot  a  witch  with  silver,  so  my 
grandfather  took  his  silver  sleeve  but- 
tons and  loaded  the  gun  and  told  the 
man  to  shoot  the  witch  when  she  ap- 
peared again.  One  day  they  heard  the 
report  of  the  gun  and  rushed  to  the 
cabin  to  find  out  the  cause.  The  man 
lay  insensible  on  the  floor,  and  there 
was  a  spot  of  warm  blood  on  the  shins. 
He  was  never  troubled  after  that. 

Ho  was  asked  the  reason  of  his  be- 
ing troubled,  but  he  did  not  know.  He 
said  he  lived  on  Cape  Cod  and  one 
day  he  was  travelling  along  the  road 
and  he  called  in  a  house.  There  was 
no  one  in  but  a  goat  was  lying  on  the 
hearth.  There  was  a  pan  of  doughnuts 
in  a  pan.  He  took  a  few  and  passed 
on.  He  said  when  she  took  him  and 
rode  him  around  Sable  Island  she  twit- 
ted him  of  stealing  the  doughnuts.  That 
was  as  near  as  he  could  see  about  it. 

From  about  ISOO  for  a  long  time  my 
grandfather  was  pilot  in  Boston  Har- 
bor and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  al- 
though I  was  small  I  fully  believed  that 
he  believed  the  story  he  told  me.  He 
gave  me  the  gun  that  the  Witch  was 
shot  with.  His  name  and  address  of  his 
office  is  in  Boston  Directory  of  1806. 

S.  P.  RIDLEY, 

Roslindale. 


could  not  do  trench  service  or  tight  In 

the  air.    Fond  of  pictures,  he  bought 
Racburn's  portrait  of   Mrs.  Robertson 
Williamson  for  22,800  guineas  and  paid 
;:!UD0  guineas  for  Romney's  portrait  or 
Anne.  Lady  de  la  Pole.  R*c,h,1aJd1.rare 
are  tho  jewels  of    Lady  Mlchelham. 
pearls  and  emeralds  that  once  belonged 
to  an  empress  of  Russia.    (By  the  way. 
the  Crown  Jewels   are  again    in  the 
Tower  of  London.   It  is  said  that  when 
thev  were  removed  for  safety,  owing 
to  air  raids,  they  were  conveyed  in  a 
hat-box.)    When  Lord  Mlchelham  was 
once   asked   by    a   man   that  thought 
himself  a  connoisseur  if  a  certain  spec- 
imen were  not  of  considerable  value,  he 
replied  by  telling  a  story  about  the 
late  Lord  Rothschild.    A  young _  man 
showed  him  a  ring,  thinking  that  it 
contained  a  very  precious  stone.  Yes, 
said  Rothschild,   "it  is  quite  good.  1 
have  a  whole  mantelpiece  of  the  same 
I  stuff  in  the  next  room."  Artemus  Ward 
'saw  the  "rich  and  sparklin'  Crown 
Jewels  in  the  Tower  when  he  was  writ- 
ing for  Punch.    "I  was  so  pleased  with 
the  Queen's  crown  that  it  occurred  to 
me  what  a  agree'ble  surprise  it  would! 
be  to  send  a  sim'lar  one  home  to  my , 
wife;  and  I  asked  the  Warder  -what  was; 
the  vallv  of  a  good,  well-constructed 
crown  like  that.    He  told  me,  but  on 
cvpherin  up  with  a  pencil  the  amount 
of  funs  I  have  in  the  Jint  Stock  bank, 
I  conclooded  I'd  send  her  a  genteel  sil- 
ver watch  instid." 


"E  So  w*  am.**"-"^ — - — '  ---  — ■ 
last  month  what  opera  is  described  In 
Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace,'  part  8, 
chapter  9.  and  wished  information  about 
Dufort  (sic),  a  dancer  to  whom  Tolstoi 
referred.  This  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  the  Herald  next  Sunday. 

Copy  Was  Followed 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  writer's  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  no  anyone  had  seen  the  circular  that 
contained  an  article  "Warnings  of  Rus- 
sia's Domination  of  the  World"  is  as 
it  should  have  read.    In  your  article 

S  today  it  reads  "Warnings  of  Russia  s 

'{  Domination  of  the  War." 

i    Medford.  N.  J.  L.  R. 


For  "E.  S.  S." 

S."  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  asked 


At  a  dinner  ot  politicians  and  others 
at  the  house  of  Charpentier,  the  pub- 
lisher, in  Paris,  on  Feb.  7,  18S6,  Col. 
Yung  said  that  the  mental  ability  of 
Mac-Mahon,  which  was  regarded  by  all 
as  mediocre,  was  flogged  into  activity 
by  shell  fire;  it  became  clearer,  broader, 
and  at  last  surprising,  while  that  of 
Gen.  Bourbake,  who  was  heroically 
valiant,  faded  away  and  fell  into  child- 
ishness. Is  there  not  the  paradox  of 
the  hero,  as  there  is  the  paradox  of  the 
comedian?  Is  not  the  man  constitution- 
ally cowardly  often  recklessly  brave  on 
the  battle  field? 


Foreseen 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1888,  a  French- 
man, lunching  with  our  old  friend,  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt,  in  Paris,  told  him 
that  he  had  returned  on  a  mission  he 
had  solicited:  to  observe  what  the  "dis- 
turbing" Bismarck  was  plotting  against 
the  French.  "This  man,"  F.,  wrote  Gon- 
court, "returns  terrified.  Not  only  by 
the  military .  power,  but  also  by  the 
commercial  and  industrial  power  of  this 
Prussian." 

Has  anyone  quoted  at  the  peace  table 
a  saying  in  Disraeli's  "Contarini 
Fleming"?  "I  wish  that  the  world  con- 
sisted of  a  cluster  of  small  states." 


in 


ONE  MICHELHAM 

How  little  we  really  know  about  our 
fellow-men!  No  one  at  the  Porphry 
had  ever  heard  of  Lord  Michelham 
when  his  name  was  mentioned  by  old 
Auger,  yet  Michelham,  who  died  in 
London  on  Jan., 7,  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  over  f20.000,000,  and  when  his  son 
was  married  he  gave  the  bride  a  check 
for  a  million  pounds,  without  any  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  or  beating  of  drums.  In- 
deed, the  marriage  was  a  "very  quiet" 
ceremony.  This  man  with  a  trimmed 
white  beard  and  shining  silker,  who 
rode  on  busses,  gstve  the  Astoria  in 
Paris  as  a  hospital,  fitted  out  a  com- 
plete Queen  Mary  ambulance  train,  of-1 
fered  ten  £1000  prizes  for  those  destroy- 
ing Zeppelins,  subscribed  large  sums  to 
loans.    Nearly  70  years  old,  lie 


Ezra  Sampson's  Reader 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  an  American  reader  printed  In 
1820.  It  is  called  "The  Brief  Remarker 
on  the  Ways  of  Man."  The  author  is 
Ezra  Sampson.  On  the  title  page  he 
quotes  from  Johnson:  "Those  authors 
are  to  be  read  at  school  that  supply 
most  axioms  for  prudence,  most  prin- 
ciples of  moral  truth  and  most  materials 
for  conversation."  Here  arc  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  "Preface  to  the  School 
Edition" : 

"1  know  full  well  the  low  estimation 
which  American  literature  is  held, 
not  only  by  certain  Europeans,  but 
even  among  ourselves.  With  many,  the 
book  must  lie  under  a  heavy  disadvan- 
tage from  tho  unfortunate  circum- 
stance ot  its  being  of  domestic  fab- 
ric; that  those  American  readers  who 
read  only  for  fashion,  would  scorn  to 
introduce  to  their  families  and  toilets 
a  home-made  book'  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  they  would  scorn  to  attire 
their  persons  and  their  families  with 
the  product  of  domestic  looms." 

"For  the  double  .purpose  of  render- 
ing the  book  more  appropriate  and  re- 
ducing its  price,  I  have  made  a  pretty 
free  use  not  only  of  the  pruning-hook. 
but  the  exterminator;  not  merely  par- 
ing away  excrescencies.  but  eradicat- 
ing some  parts,  which,  in  the  doling 
eyes  of  their  author,,  seemed  to  claim 
a  gentler  usage." 

The    author    gives    his  "unfeigned 
thanks"  to  those   "respectable  individ- 
uals in  various  places,  females  in  part,  j 
who  have- taken  an  active  interest  in 
its  success."  j 
•  The  Resolve  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  to  purchase  of  me  200  copies  | 
...  thereby    aiding   my    means,    us  1 
well  a.s  animating  my  hopes." 

Speaking  of  a  communion   of   ideas  I 
Set  ween  the  reader  and  tho  author,  he 
savs.    "In  one    particular,  their    sym-  | 
pathies  are  seldom  in   unison,  to  the 
former  the  preface  is  the  most  uninter-| 
esling  part,  and  is  accordingly  passed 
over  unread,  or  perhaps  is  read  with 
•1  sneer;  while  to  the  latter,  it  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest-,  as       S^es  him  a  pre-  | 
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«lable  with  his  sturdy  physique;  but  As  yle  Wor,d  Wagrs: 
these  traits  are  observable  in  some  of  ~  „  ,, 


ronoun  in  the  first  person. 
A  few  of  tlie  S6  essays  which  com- 
nsf  the  book,  are  "of  the  tyranny  of 
'ashion  in  laying  enormous  taxes  upon 
lie  conimoimlty.  and  grinding  the  faces 
I  the  poor "  "Of  the  wide  difference 
etween  Wisdom  and  Cunning,'"  "truths 
aid  of  hoys  which  boys  will  ne'er  be- 
icve,"  ""of  adapting  female  education 
o  tho  peculiar  habitudes  of  the  sex." 
'of  a  restless  desire  to  Know  what 
>thers  say  of  us."  He  dedicates  the 
little  volume"  to  the  "American  youth 
if  both  sexes."  J-  **'  ™« 

Concord,  N.  H. 


This  Ezra   Sampson  was  a  man  Of 
'huge  parts  and  active  life.    Going  from  | 
Midleboro    to    Yale,    where    he  was 
'  graduated  in  1773.  he  served  as  chap- 
I  lain   in   the  Revolutionary   War.  We 
find    him    later    at    Plympton.  Alas, 
he  fell  from  grace,  for  moving  away 
he   became    a   newspaper    man.  The 
first  edition  of  the  book  described  above 
was  published  in  1817.     Born  in  1749, 
'  Sampson  died  in  1823.— Ed. 

School  Readers  Again 
As  the  World  Wage: 

A  long  time  ago,  in  anoth«r  sphere 
of  existence,  I  was  teaching  in  a  state 
school  for  the  blind.    If  my  opinion  is 
'  worth  anything  the  raised  print-read- 
ers, so-called,  in  that  school  were  the 
dreariest   collection    of    words    that  I 
ever  expect  to  see.    It  was  impossible 
to  get  the  children  interested  in  them, 
t  As  a  celebrated  American  author  says 
(of  the  stories  of  another  A.  A.  of  foy- 
3  gone  dav,  "they  began  in  the  air  and 
I  ended  nowhere."   They  were  or  a  some- 
d  one's  "series,"  too,  but  I've  entirely  for- 
1  gotten  whose  they  were.     Among  the 
I  driveling  inanities  of  those  books  I  can- 
■J  not-  remember    anything    that  would 
I  identify  the  person  who  compiled  them. 
I  Later   I   taught  a   grade  in  a  public 
fi  school  in  which  the  average  age  of  the 
I  children    was    seven.      They    had  a 
>  reader  that  for  dreary  commonplaces 
and  barren  inanities,   almost  equalled 
the    blind    school    volumes  aforesaid. 
J  There  was  just  one  lesson  in  the  whole 
i  book  that  the  children  seemed  to  like, 
about  a  little  girl  whose  mother  gave 
1  her  permission  to  do  exactly  as  she 
i  wanted  to  do  for  one  whole  day,  and, 
I  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state, 
imet  with  a  variety  of  misadventures  in 
I  consequence.     I   found   that  this  par- 1 
[  ticular  story  was  an  adaptation  from 
S  an    English   educator,    Mrs.  Earbauld.! 
and  I  suppose  the  children  were  amused 
because  it  was.  I  think,  the  only  story 
in   the   book   in   which  anything  hap-| 
I  pened.    The  children  I  taught  in  the! 
.blind    school    were    from    rather  poor 
jSnd  uneducated  people  as  a  whole,  yetj 
■  They   were   so  deeply   interested  and 
Amused  by  the  stories  I  read  to  them 
i  ^Lit  of  the  once  celebrated,  "Parents' 
(■Assistant."  that  I  had    to    read  over 
(.ome  of  the  stories  twice.     1  have  seen 
tew  school  readers  since  I  gave  up  the 
I  ;tel!ghtful   task  of  rearing  the  tender 
•  'hought.  tout  I  cannot  lieln  wondering 
I  f  any  of  them  could  be  more  weary. 
-  Tlat,    stale    and    ;.nprotitable.    even  for 
\  s-eten-year-olds,  than  those  that  I  was 
I  obliged  to  use.    I  earnestly  hc/>e  that 
I  present-day  readers  in  the  schools  are 
1  »n  improvement.     They  would  not  have 
J.  to  go  very  far  to  achieve  that  distinc- 
l'HNBlLOPE  WEBSTER. 
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his  compositions.  Nor  was  he  always 
Under  the  influence  of  Grieg.  His  Dirge 
In  tlie  "Indian"  suite — probably  the 
noblest  expression  in  the  musical  litera- 
ture of  America— is  his  own.     •  M 

The  sonata  played  last  night  by  Miss 
Christie,  played  in  a  masterly  manner, 
suggested  these  thoughts  and  questions 
for  this  work  and  many  of  MacOowell's 
compositions  for  the  piano  do  not  now 
seem  so  modern,  so  in  keeping  with  the 
present  musical  feeling,  as  the  little 
pieces  by  C'ouperin.  who  died  nearly  300 
years  ago.  The  very  titles  of  the  two  and 
the  countless  othe-  little  pieces  of  this 
Cojiperin,  "le  Grand,"  might  be  used  by 
the  symbolists  in  music.  Who  was  this 
Soeur  Monica?  Surely  not  the  convert- 
ing mother  of  St.  Augus'tine.  Was  she 
some  noble  dame,  seeking  peace  ifi  a 
convent,  or  sent  there  by  royal  order 
for  an  escapade  that  Tallement  des 
Reaux  would  have  rejoiced  to  tell  in  his 
"Histoirettes"?  And  these  barricades? 
Why  were  they  mysterious?  They  were 
in  Couperin's  mind,  not  to  be  described 
epically  after  the  manner  of  Victor 
Hugo,  but  put  into  musical  notation  for 
the  suggestion  of  a  mood.  The  transi- 
tion from  Couperin  and  Rameau  to  De- 
bussy was  much  less  abrupt  than  that 
from  MacDowell  to  Debussy  would  have 
been. 

Miss  Christie  should  not  have  played 
Borwick's  transcription  of  the  Prelude 
to  MaJlarme's  poem,  for  any  transcrip- 
tion oT  this  music,  even  Mr.  Copeland's, 
must  be  denatured  Debussy.  Borwiok's 
gave  an  opportunity  for  Mis3  Christie 
to  produce  exquisite  tonal  effects;  the 
ancient  cymbals  were   deftly  imitated 
at  the  end.  but  it  is  impossible  for  even  , 
Miss  Christie  to  reproduce  on  a  piano 
the  haunting  melody  of  the  pagan  flute,  [ 
the  wondrous  passage  for  the  oboe,  orj 
the  horns  of  Elfland,  or  other  ravishing! 
measures  of  the  orchestral  expression.  | 
Even  played  on  a  piano,  the  transcrip- 
tion would  have  been  more  effective  if ! 
it  had   been   taken  at  a  little  faster 
pace.    And  so  "Soeur  Monique"  would 
have  been  still  more  enchanting  in  its 
artful  simplicity  if  the  final  measures 
had    been   played    as    Couperin  wrote 
thern. 

But  Miss  Christie  is  a  thrice  welcome 
visitor  whatever  her  program  may  be. 

■  Every  one  plays  the  piano  nowadays; 
how  few  play  it  musically,  with  ever 
present  beauty  of  tone  even  in  stormy 
measures;  with  eloquent  phrasing;  with 
a  lively  sense  of  color,  tints,  demi-tints! 
There  are  a  few  pianists,  widely  differ. 

1  ent  in  manner  of  interpretation,  in  what 
is  vaguely  known  as  "temperament," 
M  but  worshippers  of  beauty,  conscious  of 
A  the  fact  that  "music  must  sound."  as 

j  Mozart  put  it.  Miss  Christie  is  not  the 
least  among  these  few.  Furthermore, 

I  she  has  an  emotional  nature,  genuine. 

I  not  assumed,  deep,  not  superficial;  she 

I  can  be  frank  and  also  subtle  as  an  ln- 

'  terpreter:    she    has    rare   musical  in- 


1  On  Feb.  3  "N.  J.  L.  R"  asked  if  any1 
one  remembers  a  woman  standing  fen  the 
I  early  '80s  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Bos- 
i  Ion  &  Lowell  station  on  Causeway  street 
Sand  distributing  a  circular  "Warnings 
I  of  Russia's  Domination  of  the  World." 

Mr.  Horace  Hale  Smith  of  Boston 
I  Bays  that  these  tracts  were  signed 
Mary  Elizabeth  Stevens.  They  warned 
the  readers  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
Russians  who  were  tunnelling^  under 
Boston  streets  for  spying  purposes. 


Mr.  William  Bellamy's  tragic  lines  la- 
menting the  advent  of  the  bone-dry  law 

and  the  consequent  suffering  which  will 
'come  not  only  to  him  but  to  countless 
Biousands  of  his  fellow  citizen*  through 
the  enforcement  of  this  latest  craxy 
specimen  of  middle-class  morality,  re- 
minds me  that  we  are  about  to  look  our 
last  'upon  the  Brewer  fountain  opposite 
the  windows  of  the  Union  Club,  for,  ow- 
ing' to  its  intemperate  designation,  it 
will  have  to  go,  along  with  the  Bell-in- 
Hand  and  all  the  other  well-beloved  life- 
saving  stations.  I  thought  of  thl3  while 
passing  the  Frog  pond,  where  Emerson 
When  a  boy  used  to  water  his  father's 
transcendental  heifer,  which  never  gave 
milk  after  it  grew  up  for  fear  the  prod- 
uct might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  punch, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  lamented 
John  Hancock.  They  say  It  was  an  extra 
glass  of  this  courageous  beverage  which 
gave  to  tlie  world  that  immortal  signa- 
ture which  appears  so  prominently  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  suppose  the  name  of  Park  street  will 
have  to  be  changed  because  It  brings  60 
vividly  to  mind  the  genial  "Billy"  and 
his  foaming  mugs  of  musty.  What  at! 
era  of  ennui  stretches  out  before  me.  As 
an  old  timer  said  to  me  the  other  day 
j  with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head:  "It 
will  soon  be  water,  water,  everywhere, 
f  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.  Jerry,  old  boy, 
it's  surely  time  for  you  and  me  to  fade 
away."  J-  W^ 

Bpston. 

•  .  , 

Words  and  Wine 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  discussion  in  this  column 
concerning  "rlchochet"  reminds  me  of 
•  a  footnote  in  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's 
'very  interesting  account  of  his  "Pil- 
.  grlmage  to  Al-Madlnah  and  Meccah." 
Quoting  an  Arab's  use  of  the  word 
"dirham-birham."  which  was  apparent- 
ly compounded  at  the  moment,  Burton  i 
says  it  is  "an  imitative  word,  called  In  Y 
Arabic  grammar  Tabl'a  as  Zayd-Bayd, 
I  i.  e.,  Zayd  and  others." 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  and  j 
melancholy     timeliness    in     a  stanza 
!  which  Burton*  sets  down  as  a  footnote 
I  in  the  10th  volume  of  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night."    Apropos   of  a 
'  song  in  the  text: 
Wine  cup  ami  ruby-wine  high  worship  cl«lm; 

Dtfluuroi'  'twere  to  Bee  tbelr  honor  waste; 
Bnrv  me,  wJien  I'm  dead,  by  side  of  rine 
Whose  reins  shall  moisten  bones  in  clay  mis- 
placed: .     ...  . 
Nor  bury  me  In  wo'n  aud  wild,  tor  I 
Dread  only  after  death  no  wine  to  taste. 
Burton  savs:    "Compare  the  charming 
song  of  Abu  Mijan  translated  frpm  the 
German  of  Dr.  Weil  in  Bohn  s  Edit,  of 
Ockley: 

When  the  death-angel  cometu  mine/  eyes  tfc 

Dl-nir" grave  'mid  the  Tines  on  the  hill's  f»i» 
"side.  '  , 

Tor  tliough  deep  In  eaifn  m*r  my  bones  r-pose. 
The  lake  of  the  grape  •ball  their  food  pro- 

Ti<*-  ,  i 

Ah.  bury  me  not  in  a  barren  land,  .... 

Or  Death  will  appear  to  me  dread  and  drear 
While  fen-less  1  11  wait  what  he  hauh  In  hand 
And  the  stent  of.  the  vineyard  my  spirit 
cheer. 

To  which  Burton  appends  in  a  fine 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  "The  glorious  old 
drinker!"  MIRIAM  LOWELL, 

Winchester. 


st  arranges  a  program  like  that 
lerday  his  youthfulnees  cannot  toe 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  crudeness  of  per- 
formance.   Ovid  does  not  inform  us  as) 
to  the  age  of  Phaethon.  who  came  toU 
grief  by  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
god,  but  Phaethon  undoubtedly  was  au 
youth,  arrogant  in  his  driving  earthly f. 
steeds. 

Mr.  Maazel  has  digital  dexterity.  Me 
can  play  a  great  many  notes,  and  fori 
the  most  part  accurately,  in  . a  surpris-l 
ingly  short  space  of  time;  he  also  has  I 
strength;  but  speed  and  strength  are  nol 
longer  considered  the  highest  qualities  t 
of  a  pianist.   Mr.  Maazel  should  remcm-  I 
ber  that  a  hearer  today  demands  a  beau-  j 
tlful   quality  of   tone,    the   singing  of 
melodic  figures,  a  keen  rhythmic  sense,  I 
proportion  and  balance,  phrasing  that  is 
significant,  fine  taste.    As  Mr.  Maazel  U 
a  young  man,  as  he  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain mechanical  proficiency,  these  other  | 
qualities'  may  in  time  be  added  to  his 
present  equipment. 

He  is  not  yet  mature  enough  for  a  sat- 
isfying performance  in  public.  He  should 
cultivate  the  graces.  To  be  a  Boanerges 
among  pianists  is  not  after  all  an  en- 
Viable  reputation.  Let  him  listen  care- 
fully to  musical  violinists  a»d  singers; 
to  pianists  that  weave  a  spell,  as  Mr. 
Cortot— he  will  be  here  next  season- 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  and  others  that  are 
truly  musical.  At  present  he  is  still  im- 
pressed by  technic,  obsessed  by  it;  and 
even  his  technic  is  not  yet  evenly  de- 
eloped. 


'MISS  CHRISTIE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mi83  Winifred  Christie,  pianist. 
t   recital    last   night    in  Jordan 
program    was    as  follow 


gave 
Hall. 
Mac- 


Warned  in  Time 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  to  me  ttTaT  the  author  and 
dispenser  of  the  circular  on  "Warnings 
of  Russia's  Domination."  which  "N.  J. 
L.  R."  says  was  distributed  By  a  woman 
at  the  Boston  &  Lowell  station  in  the 
early  'SO's,  must  have  been  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Stevens,  whose  anti-Russian  agita- 
tion, through  "literature"  printed  at  her 
own  expense,  was  well  known,  at  least 
at  a  slightly  later  period, 
j    One  day.  in  1S92  or  '93,  when  a  fresh- 
en. Sonata  Tragica;  Co"P.7'"'iebu0sees.  "man  at  Harvard,  I  beheld,  on  my  way 
niune.  LM  B^a*™"in.'    Debussy,      to  luncheon,  an  elderly  woman,  of  good 
.mmaec  a'V.iraeati,  Golliwog's  Cake  *  ttppeara  1)CP.   holding  under  her  arm  a 
u :    lardins  Sous  la  Pluie;  Debussy-    ,  |ar(fo  bunWl  o£  pamphlets.  which  she  of- 
rwick     I'Apres-Mldi    d'nn     Fatine;   s  fered  ,0' the  sUulents  as  they  passed  in 
iffes    Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola,  ,.toward  Memorial  Hall  from  Cambridge 
i-Jh*7»ll    MacI>owell.  Concert  Study.       Bt,-eet.  The: e  was  a  cold  wind,  and  Miss 
What  would  have  happened  if  Edward      (01.    Mrs.7)    Stevens's   gray    hair  and 
*«Vnowell  had  not  gone  to  Columbia  ;j  clothing,  Nvhlch  i  think  was  also  gray. 
T_l«rir>.itv   as   an    instructor    and   lec-    ;  fluttered  somewhat  pathetically. 

li  "  If  he  had  stayed  in  Boston,  a  This  ,adv  wag  8imply  a  well  meaning 
KrVd  ouietlv  and  had  time  for  composi-  |  ..craIlk"  on  RUS8ia  and  all  its  works. 
E2c»  Would  he  have  been  influenced  The  tract  which  j  accepted  from  her, 
'  modern  tendencies?  When  he  first  Sbearing-  i  think,  her  name  as  author, 
ilard  some  of  Richard  Strauss' s  tone-  ,1  might  weil  have  convinced  the  nervous 
not  the  later  ones,  he  said:  |or  creduUn,s  reader  that  the  nearest 
■  This  'is  not  music  to  me;  this  is  a.  new  6Btone  waI,  or  empty  pacKing  case  con- 
rt  "  lie  was  not  well  acquainted  with  cealed  a  Russian  spy.  With  the  larger 
tiiA  modern  music  of  French  masters  -pljbllcation  was  a  supplement  relating 
«ben  he  was  compelled  to  stop  work.  t(J  tho  Horden  murder,  a  crlmo  then 
He  deliberately  abstained  from  hearing  fregn  jn  ,))e  publlc  mina.  which  was 
»i,o  music  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  tnere  attributed  to  Russian  agents.  I 
fMred  he  might  lose  his  individuality  dld  nol  ;,)nw  preserve  these  documents, 
when  he  was  In  Paris  he  was  with  De-  |and  j  cannot  sny  what  reason,  if  any. 
•Viimv  in  Marmontel's  piano  class,  feup-  was  advanced  why  Mr.  and  Mrs  Borden 
nose  he  had  staved  in  Paris  and  not  ,,n  pavUculal.  should  have  been  victims 
Sone  to  Germany  for  study  with  Raft.  «  {  tne  Czar  s  diabolical  emissaries.  Had 
What  if  he  had  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  theories  been  based  on  fact,  th« 

I  T-ranck'    He  was  influenced,  and  in-  [gtevens  iady's  own  life  would  not  have 
fluenced  greatlv  in  his  composition,  first  |been  worth  flve  minutes'  purchase.  Yet 
bv  Raft  then  bv  Grieg.    There  was  In  l(  RH,r  hep  Reverai  times  about  Boston 
I  Mm  h  streak  of  mysticism,  a  vein  even  l%nd  Cambridge  after  our  first  encounter, 
if^nnerstitlon,  perliaPsjBe  to  his  Gaelic     Lanca8ler.  j.  C.  L.  CLARK. 


"Ill-Gotten" 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  "Ill-gotten"  in  the  dictionary? 
Boston.  ^V™^- 
Certainly.    And  why  not?  "Ill    Is  an 
1  adverb.  "Gotten"  is  the  past  participle  of 
J  "get  "  which  is  here  properly  used— "the 
1  attainment  of  possession  by  voluntary 
exertion."    "Ill-gotten''  Is  a  good  old 
word,  going  back  In  English  literature] 
to  Latimer— Ed. 


iiANlST, 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Marvin  Maazel  of  New  York,  a  pianist,  I 
played  here  for  the  first  time  yesterday  I 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.    His  program 
was  as  follows:  Bach-Busoni,  Chaconne; 
Gulck  -  Brahms,    Gavotte;    Paganini  - 
Brahms,    Variations,    op.    33,    Book  1; 
Chopin,  Sonata,  op.  35,  Nocturne;  Etude 
op.  25  No.  6;  Liszt.  Concert  Etude.  Me- 
phisto  Waltz;  Olinka-Baloklreff,  L'Alou- 
ette;  Lladoff,  Barcarole,  op.  **:  Godow- 
sky.  Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on  (Jo- 
h^n'n  Strauss's  Waltz.   "Wine,  Women 
and  Song." 

One.  not  knowing  the  pianist,  but 
looking  at  this  program,  would  infer 
that  he  was  a  young  man,  recently 
escaped  from  his  teacher  and  eager  to 
show  the  public  how  many  "hard 
pieces"  he  had  learned.  The  playing 
of  Busoni's  disarrangement  of  Bach's 
Chaconne  would  of  itself  cast  a  reflec- 
tion on  a  pianist's  musical  taste.  What 
should  be  said  of  following  these  Varia- 
ilnn»  Willi  the  Variations  of  Brahms'. 


"E  E  S."  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  askedB 
ill  the  Herald  of  Jan.  18:  "Can  you  tellH 
jne  what  opera  is  described  in  Tolstoi  sB 
•War  and  Peace,'  part  viii..  chapted  9 ;  A  ■ 
dancer.  Dufort  (sic)  is.  referred  to.  and  1M 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anything^ 
about  him." 

We  replied  that  about  10  years  s«c  vo 
lent  our  copy  of  Tolstoi's  voluminous  ro-  M 
nance  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  wn0[Tj 
told  us  not  long  ago  that  he  had  not  yetfA 
read  it>  all.    We  also   said  that  theFJ 
dancers  name  was  in  all  probability 
Duport,  not  Dufort,  and  referred  tho 
tjuestioner    to    d'Alheim's     "Sur  lesH 

^Wo'ai-e  indebted  to  Mr.  J  V- 
l  of  the  Herald  for  Tolstoi  s  descnpuoi'l  ' 
"On    the    stage    there    wer.c  t  f^il 
planks;  at  the  sides  stood  painted  P££JH 
ures    representing  trees;  in  the  back  i  »v 
ground  a  canvas  was  drawn  over  boan i*J* 
In  tho  middle  of  the  stage  sat 
in  red  corsages  and  white  skirt*     On  ■  of  M 
them  was  silting  apart  on  a  low  sUo'.|r 
They  were  singing.  When  they  had  h 
lshed  tlie  maiden  in  white  walked  to  the  * 
Lrompter's  box  and  was  accosted  by  a.K 
K  close  fitting  trousers  over  stout  I 
tec-  with  feather  and  poniard,  and  hel  l 
began  to  sing  and  wave  his  arms.  Firs  B 
he  s:  n«.  then  she  sang-   The  man  bega  H 
to  finger  the  hand  of  the  maiden;  thevW 

second  act  there  -ere  p.ctures| 
rEt-tHr^re^en^htl 
m£n     The  horns  and  Oass  viols  began 
to  play;  on  the  right  and  left  men 
wearing  black  mantles  came  out.  The 
ISors  began  to  wave  daggers,  then  some* 
Other  men  came  In  and  began  to  carry  J 
the   maiden.     Behind   the   stage  m 
Blokes  against  something  metallic  were  K 
heanl  a^d  all  knelt  and  began  to  sing  a  , 

Pr.Thii'd  act.  The  stage  represented  a  ; 
castle,  in  the  middle  stood  the  King  and. 
Queen    The  maiden  v,ho  had  orginalb  R 
Ren  in  white  now  wore  nothing  but 
SS.  She  sang  a  melancholy  tune.  butM 
the  King  sternly  waved  his  hand,  and  , 
from  the  side  came  out  men  with  ba,e 
legTand  women  with  bare  left*  and  theyU 
al!  began  to  dance  together.  A  man  with  , 
bare  f-gs  began  to  Jump  very  hUh  and 
™t  cape's  with  his  feet.  This  man  wasM 
Sliport    who  received  60.000  roubles  aj* 
■  vear  for  his  art.  :„,iE* 
i  V  "in  the  fourth  act  there  was  some  kind« 
.f  Jt  devil  who  sans  and  waved  .»«  hands 
until  some  boards  were  removed  beneattaB 
him  and  he  sank  through  them.  B 

This  description  is  amusing,  tho  gii| 
hot  so  amusing  as  Tolstoi's  description^ 
of  "Siegfried"  in  his  strange  book 
entitled  "What  is  Art?"  Nor  is  it  soP 
•muaintr  as  his  incredible  use  of  J3ee-P. 
fhoven'f  highly  proper  "Kreutzer"  sona-g 
Tir ,  the  familiar  story  of  an  unhappyK 

"iT'iTpossible  that  Tolstoi 
I  have  any    particidar   opera   In  H 
w  nen  he  wrote  the  description  in  \\ar 
and  Peace."     It  is  possible  that  ner 
descri.Kd    some  ballet— opera   c*  the 
sort    h-  in  fashion.     The  time  ...a> 
be  approximately   deUrmined  for  the 
"opera"  was  seen  before  1812  and  thcr, 
dancer   arrived  at  Petrograd  in  18M.I 
Ita  Just  a  word  about  this  dancer  I 
Pierre  d'Alheim  gives  an  »ccouut  °H 
him    that   is   picturesque,    though  not 
whollv  accurate.  He  describes  him  as  a 
mato\'ociue™e  with  rnincing  feminine 
"ays.  a  lively  smile  and  flashing  eye* 
.•A  bridge  of  gold  was  made  foi .  hhii 
Bhe  would  have  1200  roubles  a  night  ana 
appear   in   all  the  show-s.    .    -     •  1 
arrived   with    Mile.   George,  handsome 
and  extravasrant.   He  lent  her  a.  wceKij 
sum,  retaining  as  a  pledge  her  love  mi 
lier  diamonds."    D'Alheim  then  tells  us 


■Bty  of  Dantlova.  ifno  uanccu 
bn.    He  was  vexed  by  her  ^""^ 
B  resolved  to  win  her.    She  uf-ia'"c 
■[Slave;  she  dreamed  of  a  long  H"e  lo" 

Ker.  a  life  of  happiness  and 
ift  Mlio.  ncorgc.  with  whom  ho  had 
token,  was  applauded;  incense  was 
■mod  h.  (ore  her;  diamonds  were  show  - 
Kd  upon  her.  "Her  engagement  as 
(lit  or  1>  port,  n eared  Us  end.  M\  hen 

judged  that  the  time  had  come. 

e  harvest  was  reaped,  he  went 
obtained  her  pardon,  and.  wUh- 
rlng  goody-by  to  Danllova  took 
d  for  France,'  in  the  best  of  hu- 
or  ho  Mad  in  his  pocket  -00  COO 
,  and  he  had  an  eye  on  a  like 
(longing  to  Mile.  George,  and  her 
Hkonds.  which  should  come  to-  mm 
way  of  interest.  Danilova,  hearing 
this  treachery,  fell  sick;  she  had 
meumom*.  and  died  at  the  age  of  17 
■K.  Slc.itr.esa  had  ravaged  her  tei- 
te,iv  Pad,  disillusionized,  drooping 
irough  mental  suffering,  torn  from 
Edream  of  art  by  a  brute  of  a  man. 
he  was  soon  only  a  shadow  of  herself. 
However  before  her  death  her  pale  and 
anguld  face  whs  enlivened  by  a  smile, 
£r  death  was  to  her  forgetfulness. 

Truly  a  sad  and  romantic  story!  Un- 
rortunatelv  it  is  not  true  in  many  par- 
ticulars. MUe.  George  remained  five 
in  Russia,  played  at  Stockholm, 
roped  a  fortnight  at  Stralsund.  met 
Napoleon  at  Dresden— he  received  her 
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were  certainly  n 
the"  early  daya  of  tl 
dancer  Duport   was  hi    the   hc4gnT  *« 

his  sue'eesa;  hi.;  salary  equalled  /tna.' 
of  the  first  singers;  to  keep  up  ™*' 
position  he  paid  «000  francs  for  'rent; 
his  table  cost  1dm  as  much  and  his 
carriage  2900.  When  he  danced  the 
usual  guard  was  increased  by  five  cav- 
alry soldiers..  His  bust  was  cast  in 
bronze,  and  not  content  wilh  inter- 
preting tho  works  of  others,  he  ven- 
tured to  compose  ballets  himself.  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  not  an  offi- 
cial venture,  vbut  that  he  wished  to 
see  whether  his  ballets  would  equal 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  The  re- 
sult was  not  encouraging."  In  this 
respect  is  Nuittlcr  fair  to  Duport? 
"Acls  et  Oalathee"  was  unfavorably 
criticized  by  some,  but  there  were  25 
performances.  The  careful  Chouquet 
tells  us  that  "Figaro"  was  very  suc- 
cessful. "L'Hymep  de  Zephire"  was 
less  fortunate. 

Napoleon  took  the  trouble  to  write  to 
Cambaceres  from  Lyons  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  Duport  had  fceen 
allowed  to  compose  ballets.  "This  young 
man  has  not  been  In  vogue  a  year.  When 
one  has  made  such  a  marked  success  in 
a  particular  line.  It  Is  a  little  precipitate 
to  invade  the  specialty  of  other  men  who 
have  grown  gray  at  their  work."  This  < 
letter  moved  Vuillier  to  this  obsequious 
comment :  "When  we  see  the  sovereign 
in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  government 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  success  of  a 
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j  interpreted  to  us  tho 
comedy  and  tho  vast 
n  it  and  either  melo- 
■when  such  a  man.  I 
..el  that  a  whole  world 
has  '  losed  ami  Is  done  with,  because  tho 
Interpreter  of  that  world  Is  no  more.  , 
Charles  Wvndham,  tho.  lineal  successor  J 
|oC  Charles  Matthews,  the  English  rival 
of  Got  and  Coquelin,  the  man  whose 
'heart  was  always  youthful  and  whose 
sense  of  art  was  exquisitely  true,  lives 
only   in   the  grateful  and   affectionate  J 
memory  of  those  who  love  the  stage  and  j 
honor  its  highest  exponents." 

Maeterlinck's  "Burgomaster  of  Stile-  i 
Imonde"  was  brought  out  in  London  at  I 
the  Scala  Theatre,  Jan.  10.   The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  of  it:     "The  spirit  of 
fantasv.  like  the  spirit    of  passionate 
[beauty,  has  no  place  in  it;  It  Is  war- 
feonid.  croft,  remorseless  war— and  its 
Iconsequences  that  the  writer  has  chosen 
.„  his  subject.     One  might  easifry  con- 
jelvo  how  the  pith  of  the  matter  was 
discovered;  In  a  paragraph  of  a  few  lines, 
hardly  considered  worthy  by  German 
officialdom  of  detailed  prominence,  em- 
bodying an  accogg^^h^k""*!"^^! 

the  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde  tor  his  ' 
failure  to  produce  tho  man  guilty  of  an 

officers  assassination.  There  you  h 
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Napoleon  at  Dresden— he  received  her  so      „  ac clua|nted  with  the  success  ol  a    ouiee.  a  assass  n.au 
SSTnlcht  of  his  own  arrival.  Dumas,  in  dancer  nnd  0CCUpying  himself  seriously    the  germ  of  a  plot  ^<£££***! "j 
H*       :  .  „.v,  that  she  carried  a  _.ith  a  ouestlon  of  choregraphy,  we  can    tho  magic  of  his  art,  has  developed  i 


light  of  his  own  arrival.  wu'"»>  •«•  dancer  ana  occupying  nimseu  Bon«uatf 
u  "Memolres"  say3  that  she  carried  a  wltn  a  question  of  choregraphy,  we  can 
SttAr  tn  the  busk  of  her  corset  from  oniy  i>0w  once  more  before  the  all-power- 
Bernadotto  fto  «je  delivered  secretly  to  ful  master  of  the  world."  But  Vuillier 
inmr  leromc  then  at  Brunswick.  She  say3  that  this  letter  was  written  on  the 
Sted  m  Dresden with  members  of  the  20  Germinal,  year  Xll.  Now  the  30  Ger- 
2"  rl^nncaise  summoned  there  by  minal,  year  XII.  was  April  20,  1804.  and 
C^A^y\anc»i^imnrn  Uuporfs  first  ballet  at  the  Opera  waa, 

K.poleon.   Mile.  George  retumea  in  180p.  Had  Napoleon  heard 

ttt August,  lsii.  petrograd  until  that  Duport  was  at  work  on  a  ballet;  or! 

Duport  did  not  leav c  p etrogr  Duport  been  performed 

B16.  when  his  sister,  tne  dancer,  went.  h     theatre?  On  this  point  the 


at  another  theatre' 
books  fail  de. 

As  we  have  said.  Duport's  sister  -went 
to  Petrograd  in  1816  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  Russia.  He  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  danced.  He  afterwards  become  man- 
ager of  the  Carinthian  Gate  Theatre  in 
that  city.  Retiring  from  the  stage  he 
went  back  to  Paris,  where  be  died  In 


18 

"Nor  did  Duport  leave  tho  Opera. jParis. 
for  love  of  Mile.  George.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  Petrograd  by 
Mile  George  left  the  Comedie-Francalse 
hurriedly  in  Mft,  1808.  '  Duport  accom- 
panied her.  as  the  two  were  engaged  for 
Pctrcgrad.  He  disguised  himself  as  a, 
woman,  fearing  that  otherwise  he  would  1853 
;  be  stopped  at  the  barrier.  She  was  tnen  It  wouU1  not  foe  fcasy  t0  Ilame  tho 
21  years  old,  incomparably  beautirui,  opera  or  the  ballet-opera,  with  Duport 
heavily  In  debt,  in  spite  of  the  '.nunin-  aanf.illg  in  Tolstoi's  novel.  In  those  years, 
'cence  of  Prince  riapieha,  and  her  v's>ts  Italian  and  French  composers  were  In- 
to Napoleon  for  three  years.  Masson  be-  vjted  to  Petrograd.  where  they  composed 
I  lleves  that  her  flight  to  Russia  was  a  mass  cf  stuff  that  is  now  known  for 
caused  «->y  a  political  intrigue:  that  it  the  nl06t  part  only  by  the  ititles.  It  is 
was  planned  at  Petrograd  for  the  pur- !  doubtful  whether  Tolstoi  himself  could 
pose  of  taking  the  Tsar  away  from  Mme.  i  have  named  the  show  he  described. 

Narishklne,  and  thus  rcst°rlng  ^V"  | st_„  stanzas-  Sueeested 
through  a  liaison  with  an  actress  to  his  Mage  Stanzas,  »Uggesiea 
reigning    wife.     Benckendorff   managed  gy  «up  in  Mabel  s  Room 

the  affair  in  Paris    When  she  was  g]when  Artetotlo  gripped  his  pen 
Petrograd  she  wrote  a  lettei    to  her  Grecian  days, 

mother  telling  of  her  success _  and  th«  ,  t<j  ambitloua  men 

gifts  that  had  been  made  _tehfir  ^  U»«     A  lotof  dope  on  writhls  pIaya. 


A  drama's  tlieme  should  not  be  thin, 
According  to  this  ancient  sage; 

A  playwright,   if  he  wants  to  win, 
Won't  deal  with  trifles  on  the  stage. 

T  weighed  this  academic  fact 

While  seeing  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room", 
And  pondered    that    the    house  was 
packed. 

I    With  Aristotle  in  his  tomb. 


she  signed  "George  Benckendorff."  In 
another  letter  she  said  that  every  ono  in 
Fetrcgrad  thourjit  that  Benckendorff 
was  her  husband.  Her  salary  was  1(3.000 
roubles  -and  two  benefit  performances 
had  netted  her  20,000.  She  was  saving 
her  money.  This  was  in  1800.  No  men- 
tion In  any  letter  of  Duport;  but  sho 
wished  her  mother  to  tell  Talma  that  sho 
loved  him  also.  , 

Following  Lyonnet,  we  have  preferred 
the  spelling  George  to  fleorges. 

DuDort  was  by  no  means  an  empty-;  ,  .     .  . 

headed  coxcomb.    He  is  described  b  y|  It  s  doub  tM.nif.nk  chemise 
Lyonnet  as  not  only  a  dancer,  but  at^    1*  >«l  ophanes 
Er-He^  :?n°^.^t^L^&m  the  star,, 
bt   llsl-the  authorities  differ.    Havmri  I  I 

danced  at  the  Gaite  and  at  the  AmbisuJ  H   ^o^g  _ 

Comique  in  Paris,  he  made ■h..  debut  at  1^r>n"K,f  with  classic  lore 
the  Opera  in  «».  and ^ephyiein  the  ^  deUvepln     the  goods 

ballet  "Psyche"  he  made  a,  sensat  on      ^  8  the         c  ye„  for  more? 

and  was  even  acknowledged  as  a  rival  _Baird   Leonard  in   the  Morning 

of  the  great  Vestri?.    This  pallet,  pro-  Telegraph 

duced  in  1790.  with  music  by  Miller,  had  ^.^  Le0°ard  snouid  read,  or  re-read, 
uncommon  success,  for  It  remained  in  S] ^  nanes.s  "Lysistrata."  She  would 
the  rcportolre  of  the  Opera  until         I  lgarn  that  tne  Greek  dramatist 

and  was  performed  161  times.   Duport  s  disregard  intimate  articles  of 

Bister,  Mlnette,  was  also  a  dancer  at  the  { 
Opera.    No  doubt  Vestris  was  disturbed  l"° 

I  by  Duport's  success,  for  when  his  name  w.  L.  Courtney's  Tribute 


was  mentioned  to  him,  Vestris  said : 
"Duport?  Duport?  Oh,  yes,  that  little 
fellow  who  spins  about  so,"  accompany- 
ing the  remark  with  a  movement  of  his 
finger  in  the  air.  The  biographers^ say 
"at 


to  Wyndham.  Other  Stage  Kotes 


tho  magic  of  his  art,  has  developed  into 
a  profoundly  touching  and  deeply  poig-  , 
nant  drama."  The  critic  classilles  it  as  1 1 
a  domestic  tragedy,  suggested  by  an  all  . 
too  common  incident  in  the  recent  strug- 1£, 
gle.  "It  possesses  no  large    and    far-  ■ 
reaching  issues;  It  deals  nfcrely  with  the  B 
fate  of  one  man,  with  which  are  inter-  M 
woven  the  destinies  of  his  daughter  and 
his  son-in-law.  Moreover,  it  is  written  uj 
with  a  notable  sobriety  and  economy  of  . 
words.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  B 
play  merits  respect  and  admiration.  It 
has  tho  seeds  of  propaganda  within  it; 
not  only  does  it  reveal  the  cruelty  of 
German  militarism,  but  it  also  proves  up  fj 
to  the  hilt  how  heavily    that    system  ft 
bears  upon  many  of  those  compelled  to  ■ 
practise  it.    .    .    .Mr.  Martin  Harvey  m 
gave  an  amaaingly  fine  study  of   the  \% 
Burgomaster,  emphasizing  with  splendid  J£ 
mastery  the  gentleness  of  the  man's  dis- 
position,  the  vein  of  spirituality  embod- 
ied in  a  fundamentally  ttmid  nature,  and  . 
the  underlying  force  of  character  capa-  ; 
ble  of  supporting  him  in  the  great  crisis  ' 
of  his  life.  IU^-as  a  performance  rich  , 
in  subtle  touches  and  exquisitely  bal-  K 
anced."  __      ,  I 

Vanbrugh's    comedy,    "The    Provok  d 
Wife  "  was  revised  by  the  stage  society 
In  London  Jan.  14.   The  Times  Oegan  its 
review  by  describing  the  comedy  in  this 
manner:    "The  play  in  which  a  young 
lady  says  that  when  she  has  to  liste.i  to  i 
a  particularly  naughty  thing  in  the  thea-  ■ 
tre,  she  seeks  refuge  in  blowing  her  nose.  |t 
Her  aunt  remarks  that,  in  that  case.  -| 
she  must  sometimes  blow  her  nose  ofl.  ■ 
There  was  no  nose-blowing  at  the  King  s  K 
Hall    yesterday    afternoon,    a  circum- 
stance which  may  or  may  not  illustrate 
the  vicissitudes  of  female  .delicacy.  The  ( 
play  has  two  topics— love  (to  use  a  po-  ■ 
lite"  term)  and  drink,  the  one  discussed  . 
(always  from  the  'duel  of  sex'  point  of 
vieW)  with  a  wit  more  spontaneous,  ir  I 
less  exquisite,  than  Congreve's,  the  other  ] 
Inhibited  with  a  brutality  only  to  be  1 
matched  bv  Zola's  'IVAssomolr.'  "  The 
performance  was  warmly  praised,  espe- 
cially Miss  Ethel  Irving'S  portrayal  of  i 
Lady  Fanciful.  "It  was  a  delicious  mor-  | 
sel  for  the  epicure  In  high  comedy.  High 
comedy!  These  revivals  set  one's  mouth  ( 
watering.     Is  it  not  time — in  a  weary  t 
world  of  revues  and  movies — that  some 
hold  spirit  had  'a  shot  at  rediscovering 
the  lost  art  of  high  comedy?   He  need  , 
not,  of  course,  invite  our  Belerldas  to 
blow  their  noses." 

It  appears  from  the  Morning  Telegraph 
that  Mr.  Pompeo  Nicelli  nas  written  a 
play,  "Heartless  Suffragette,"  which 
pleases  him ;  at  least  he  wrote  to  a  New 
York  manager  as  follows:  "We  offer 
something  absolutely  new,  'Heartless  Suf- 
fragette.' In  five  acts.  It  is  a  melodrama  • 


W  L  Courtney  in  discussing  thwart  that  will  be  commented  and  criticised 

,,e  "z^ttsssES^  ^ date  charies  wyndham  speaks  1  sr^^i^^iSssr 

♦  r,  "am  not  have  a  1 iandsonS ^  f ace  Ms  power  of  skating  over  thin  ice  with    I(  is  a  melodrama  that  will  steer  humar 
but* h"  -a'  well  ma^.           graced'. 1  Puch  extraordinary  case  that  he  gave  |  feeling  and  human  passions  to  the  high- 
i •,„.„„„  v^tria  anri  TViinnrt  ,t  .m^.  n,n  ^tldcal  lm-  est  zenith.  It  is  a  meiot 


The  rivalry  between  Vestris  and  Duport  one  no  time  to  consider  the  ethical  im- 
grew  to  such  an  extent  that  Berchoux  of  h,s  sUge  conduct.  "It  was 

'wrote  a  satirical  poem,.^^  « P    ^  of  ^  which 


les  Dieux  de  I'Opera,' 
vored  Duport. 

And  Duport  danced  at.  the  Opera  In 
ballets  of  his  own  composition:  "Acis 
et  Galathee."  music  by  Darondeau  and 
Gianella,  May  10,   1805.  in  which  he 


est  zenith.  It  is  a  melodrama  interwoven  j 
with  masterly  skill — all  the  human  senti-', 
ments  of  love,  virtue,  honor,  vice,  selfish- 
ness  and  abnegation  are  the  pillar  of  this  {» 


I  mimed  JTcis  and  his  sister  Galathee  : 
"Figaro"  May  30.  1806,  when  the  Jour- 
Inal  des  Debats  called  him  "tho  finest" 
[dancer  that  is  known."  "IVHyman  de. 
|  Zephire"  July  20.  1806." 

Nuittier  gives  entertaining  informa- 
Itlon    about    the   ballet   at   the  Opera 

■  when  Duport  flourished.    "In  these  days 

■  when  the  functions  of  men-dancers  are 

■  for  the  most  part  limited  to  supporting 
lor  lifting  up  the  lady,  it  may  perhaps 
leeem  surprising  that  male  dancers  form- 

"y  enjoyed  a  popularity  as  great,  if 
greater,  than  that  of  women." 
iNuttier  did  not  foresee  the  day  of  Mord- 
f&lne.  Nijinsky.  Adolph  Bohm.  "Never- 
Itheless,  it  was  so,  not  only  under  the 
,  ©Id  regime,  in  the  time  of  Vestris,  but 
a  period  of  military  glory,  wlien  man- 


seemed  so  impromptu  and  yet  were 

obviously  studied  that  Charles  Wyndham  |  _  ■        t<>      nd  an  hou 


became  one  of  the  most  adorable  of 
lovers  that  the  English  stage  has  ever 
seen.'  There  was  a  diffident  humility, 
an  ingratiating  manner,  a  suggestion 
of  great  kindliness,  and,  rising  throug.i 
these,  a  growing  passion,  which  even- 
tually carried  tho  heroine  whom  no 
was  addressing  and  the  audience  off 

their  balance.  .  .  .  The  fascination  vel„„„  ,„  — 
of  Wyndham's  voice  remains  for  most  Dnranl  Rose's  drama,  "Dante,"  In  Diank 
of  us  men  an  insoluble  mystery.  .  .  -  verse  .  "The  Italian  translation  was  made) 
I  venture  to  think  that  what  we  call  in  prose  -by  Prof.  Arbib-Costa  of  thcl 
natural  is  the  last  triumph  of  art— jusfi 
as  in  literature  the  note  of  simplicitv 
only  comes  as  a  result  of  a  vast  amount 
literary  experiment  .'  .  .  He  had 
failures,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  his 


worthy  to  you  to  spend  an  hour  of  your 
leisure  time,  please  communicate"  with^ 
its  author. 

"P.  S.— My  next  production  will  be, 
'Olga'— in  Bolsheviky's  'Dilemma'  and| 
'Drys  and  Wets.'  " 

Mr.  William  Sartain  wrote  on  Feb.  4ij 
to  the  New  York  Sun  that  Novelli,  whoR, 
has  just  died,  produced  successfully  atl' 
Verona  in  November,  1908,  Mrs.  HeioiseP 


City  College  of  New  York.  This  Ameri- 
can tribute  to  Italy's  greatest  poet  was, 
we  understand,  the  first  American  play 
Ku.i     olVi    acted  in  Italy,  and  Mascagni  composed 
successes.    But  for  us  that  blithe  and  ]      K1entul  muSic  for  its  production.  The 
gracious  figure  of  a  romantic,  lover  who 
never  bored  us,  but  sent  us  home  in  a 
'ul  mood;  who  was  equally 


of 
i  his 


auUior.  Mrs.  Rose,  also  founded  t 
Dante  League  of  America,  which  is  nc 
doing  active  Italian  work." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Sta 
(Loudon)  wrote  on  Dec.  27  about  "Mais 
de  Danse"  at  the  Theatre  Rejane.  "It 


an  l  Mullcr  of  M.  Paul  Keboux'a  novel, 
and.  although  I  doubt  that  It  is  a  very 

typical  example  of  Spanish  life,  the 
scenes   aro   picturesque   and  unusual, 
while  considerable  amusement  was  de- 
rived from  the  lurid  invectives  used  by 
inmates  of  the  dancing  house.  Behind 
all  this  there  Is  also  a  study  of  masou- 
Hno  Jealousy  and  passion  In  their  most 
primitive   form,    and    the  treacherous 
feminine  coquetry  that  has  become  al- 
most inevitable  In  all  Spanish  dramas 
since  Carmen.   Perhaps  this  Is  tho  most 
serious  fault  of  the  play,  which,  after 
nil.  Is  merely  a  more  materialistic  and 
less  sympathetic  Carmen,  and  ono  looks 
In  vain  for  an  excusable  motive  In  the 
frenzied  behavior  of  the  characters.  Es-  , 
trella  is  the  little  slavey  of  the  dance 
hall  until  the  owner.  Don  Ramon,  ex- 
asperated by  her  Indifference,  falls  mad- 
ly in  love  with  her,  and  teaches  her  to 
dance  in  •  order  to  prevent  her  leaving 
the  house.  Estrella  becomes  famous;  all. 
the  men  fall  victims  to  her  evil  enchant- 
ment—Pepillo,  the  vapid  dancer;  Benito, 
whom  she  steals  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; Lu'sito,  whom  she  steals  from 
her'  own  sister;  and  Don  Ramon,  whom 
she .  tortures  with  Jealousy.    She  says 
that  sho  Is  not  for  one  man  nor  for  one 
place,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  . 
|  which  passes  on  from  one  to  another, 
I  from  country  to  country,  and  whom  all 
I  should  rejoice  to  have  known  for  how- 
I  ever  brief  a  lime.  But  on  the  eve  of  her 
I  flight  with  PeplUo  the  other  three  dia- 
I  cover  her  perfidy,  and  she  is  stabbed  by 
I  them.   The  theme  is  decidedly  unwhole- 
Isome,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
I  more  contemptible  set  of  characters.. 

■  Mile.  Polavle  played  Estrella  with  her  *j 
I  brusque  naturalness^  and  toward  the  end 
Ian  almost  lyrical  exaltation.    Her  dan- 

I  cing  Is  as  supplo  and  sensuous  as  ever,  j* 

8  Jean  Kemm  looked  like  a  portly  coach- 

Pj  man.  but  made  a  convincing  figure  of  I 

■  the  distraught  Don  Ramon.   Mile.  Mar- 

9  celle  Vrven  was  nowhere  near  the  part 
B  ot  tho  shrewd  mother— one  of  the  best 
I  In  the  play.  Mme.  Rejane  Introduced  an 
I  agreeable  novelty  by  having  genuine 
3  Spanish  dancers  perform  on  a  small 
|  6tage  in  the  huge  lobby,  and  thus  prc- 

I  serving  the  necessary  atmosphere  dur-  , 

■  lng  the  entr'acts;  but  I  saw  with  regret 
I  that  a  jazz  'band  has  made  its  appear- 
I  nnco  in  this  theatre  as  well." 

"Rhodope,"  by  Louis  Ganne,  at  the  , 
1  Varietes,  Paris,  Is  between  opera  and 
i  operetta. 

The  Future  of  Opera; 

Notes  About  Music  and  Musicians 

Mr.  Leggo  of  the  London  Daily  Tele-,  ^ 
graph,  discussing  the  tuture  of  opera,  17 
reminds  his  readers  that  in  no  impor-  f] 
tant  European  city  or  town  was  opera  • 
given  before  the  war  without  a  sub-  B 
stantial  subsidy.    "London  was  on  ex-  a 
ception,  no  doubt;  but  that  is  quit  an- 
other story.   My  friend,  Albert  Ooates, 
conductor  at  the  Maryinskl  at  Petro- 1 
grad,  in  the  old  days,  told  mo  once  that 
he  received,  on  behalf  of,  I  think,  three 
or  four  theatres  and  opera  houses  there, 
a  royal  subsidy  of  some  £800,000  per  an«H 
num.  In  Berlin  the  ex-Kaiser  materially 
assisted  the  finances  of  his  Royal  Opera.  JV 
In  Dresden,  in  my  time,  five  and  thirty 
years  ago.  tho  old  King  certainly  paid 
considerable  sums  out  of  his  own  privy 
purse  for  his  opera,   which  then  was 
quite  first  rate;  und,  what  ie  more,  ho 

defrayed  the  cost  of  the  expensive  tog- 
gery of  the  great  singer,  Malten.  Apro- 
pos, I  recall  the  excitement  In  the  Saxon 
capital  when  'Tannrauser,'  re-studied, 
was  given,  with  Malten  as  Elizabeth. 
The  enormo\ts  house  was  moved  by  ex- 
citement almost  to  tears  of  hysteria  at 
the  gorgeousness  of1  Malten's  "robe,  roy- 
ally provided,  as  she  sailed  down  th* 
draughty  hall  of  her  illustrious  ances- 
tors,   which,    if    you    remember,  has 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  but  is  ven- 
tilated by  tho  total  absence  of  a  bade 
wall!    And  so  it  was,  wheresoever  you 
went  in  search  of  opera  on  the  con 
tinent.   Now  think  what  the  future  has 
in  store.     Aro  the  Bolsheviks  of  the 
breed   that   will    expend   £8W,001  upon 
worthy  things  theatrical  or  operatic"?  I* 
the  democracy  or  republic,  or  whatever 
it  is,  of  Dresden  likely  to  'waste'  a  pfen-  I 
nig  of  rartes  or  taxes  upon  a  form  of  en- 
tertainment, however  great  the  popular 
demand  at  one  time,  while  the  social 
conditions  are  what  they  are  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  remain  for  some  con- 
siderable time  to  come?     Surely  it  la 
hardly  reasonable  to  expect  their  rep- 
resentatives to  recognize  the  worth  of 
I  opera  at  such  a  moment.  It  seems  far  ( 
more  likely,  to  my  thinking,  that  many 
of    the   once   famous  European  opcr 
houses  may  be  converted  without  lost 
of  time  into  vaudeville  (!)  theatres  or 
cinemas,  even,  so  I  am  told,  as  tho 
Maryinskl  he»  been  so  converted.  It  Is  a 
terrible  thought,  this,  but  no  amount  of 
thinking  here  will  remedy  the  matter 
there.  These  be  days  of  action,  I  don't 
mean  to  the  elimination  of  all  thought; 
but  we. must  act  if  we  would  succojed  in 
keeping  the  operatic  flag  flying,  and 
precisely  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  the 
question  that  Is  worrying  the  life  out 
of  mo  at  this  present  moment." 

As  for  Covent  Garden,  it  has  been 
utilized  as  a  furniture  store.  "Its  ar- 
tis  s,  its  stage-hands,  Its  stage  man- 
agers, ballet  folk  and  so  on  and  so 
forth  are  scattered  to  the  four  Winds. 
If  a  season  can  be  arranged  it  must 
begin  in  May,  ssy   three  and  a  hah' 
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in  authority  must  set  to  work  at  I; 
to  gather  their  scattered  forces  t 
hat  I  firmly  believe  would  be  On-  fj 
powerful  operatic  combination  f 
Ig.  There  Is  not  a  moment  to  be  | 
r  the  •psychological  moment'  may  | 
forever.'' 

rie«  Lecocri  left  behind  him  a 
m  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  poem 
JUUrville,  and  "La  Trahisom  do 
'  book  by  Stephane  Bordese.  On 
28  a  posthumous  honor  was  award- 
s  memory  in  Paris  by  a  perform- 
of  "La  Fillo  de  Madame  Angot 
e  Opera  Comique  for  a  Christmas 
for  the  children  of  Alsace  nnd 
line.  Kenaud,  Max  Dearly, 
icnot,  Marthe  Chevral,  Favart,  took 
In  It.   Reynaldo  Hahn  conducted. 

Madame    Amina    Goodwin,  the 
1st  of    the    -Bondon    Trio,    I  owe 
nks    for    an    extremely  interesting 
tor  in  regard  to  Sir  fharles  Stan- 
•Iti   Memorlam  Trio."  produced 
er  day  by  the  London  Trio.  Ma- 
Joodwin  relates  how  the  com- 
.old  her  that  his  trio  was  com- 
sed  durinu  the  great  push  lust  April 
fact  which  explains  what  seemed  to 
•o  manv  the  martial  spirit  of  the  mu- 
sic.    In   anv   cusp,    however.    1  camv.it 
ree  anything  of  a  wrong  spirit  in  the 
j^^Kl  element  even   if  the   trie  had 
been   composed  strictly   111  Memorlam. 
I lulec  e*.  decorum  est.  etc.  and  two  of 
the  heroes    whose   initials   Sir  Charle- 
lias  placed  against,  the  music  who  wer 
personal  friends  of  my  own.  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  believed  in  its  trut.i. 
Sod    rest    their    noble    souls.— London 
Kallv  Teleeraph,  Jen.  Is. 


to  regard  ma 

hedonist  not  at  all  concerted  will 
moral  bearings  of  human  conduct,  if 
was,  therefore,  most  agreeably  surprised  I 
to  read  a  recent  communication  from 
him  in  which  he  definitely  urged  hisl 
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February,  17S0,  Cardinal  de  bans,  Art  -j 
bishop  of  Seville,  died  at  the  age  of  J 
110  years,  8  months  and  14  days,  "in  the  1 
full  enjoyment  of  every  faculty,  cx-j 
ept  strength,  and  quickness  of  hear- 
ng."  And  what  was  the  secret  of  his 
long  life?  He  himself,  being  of  a  noble 
house  In  the  province  of  Andalusia,! 
has  told  us:  I 
"By  being  old  when  I  was  young,  1 1 
find  myself  young  now  I  am  old.  I 
led  a  sober,  studious,  but  not  a  lazy  I 
or  sedentary  life.  My  diet  was  sparing, 
though  delicate;  my  liquors  the  best 
wines  of  Xeres  and  U  Manchc,  of 
which  I  never  exceeded  a  pint  at  any 
meal,  except  in  cold  weather;  when  I 
llowed  myself  a  third  more.  I  rode 
or  walked  every  day,  except  in  rainy 
weather,  when  I  exercised  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  So  far  I  took  care  of  Use 
body;  and,  as  to  the  mind,  I  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  it  in  due  temper  by 
a,  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  divine 
ommands,  and  keeping,  as  the  apostle 
Irects.  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
toward  God  and  man.  By  these  innocent 
means  I  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  a 
patriarch  with  less  injury  to  my  health 
and  constitution  that  many  experience 
ut  40.  Y 

A  Modern  Aesop 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  certain  Chandler  who  was  wont  to 
tuipply  the  Good  People  of  Lawrence, 
now  on  Strike  for  4S  Hours  with  Pay 
for  50,  thought  to  get  the  Bolshevik 
step  by  the  artful  Device  of  ashing  SO 
cents  a  Dozen  for  egsrs  but  Giving  only 
10  eggs  for  the  Dozen.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  Sense  of  the  Meeting  proved 
to  be  Mistaken  tor  he  was  promptly 
hailed  as  a  Bobber  and  his  stock  incon- 
tinently Scram'  led. 

Moral:  What  is  sauce  for  the  (loose  if 
not  necessarily  sauce  for  the  (hinder 


readers   toward   a   greater  candor  art 
speech  and  openness   of  conduct  and 
condemned  certain  hypocrisies  Hhat  de- 
feat the  ends  of  purity  for  which  they 
are  designed  to  strive.    This  is  as  it 
should  be;  and  by  way  of  enforcing  the 
ibsson  that  he  provides  I  venture  to 
adduce  an  instance  that  has  come  undet- 
i  my  own  notice,  tending  to  show  that  | 
perfect  veracity  even  in  matters  of  crib- 
leal  moment  to  the  speaker  may  also  J 
serve  perfectly  the  baser  ends  of  mere 
selfish  policy.    A  former  parishioner  of 
mine,  now  dead  and  passed  to  whatever 
meed  of  rest  may  have  been  allotted  to 
him,  led  Hi  life  a  somewhat  wayward 
life  and.  although  a  married  man,  still 
habitually  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  beauty  and  the  fascinations  or 
designing  women.    He  went  so  far.  in- 
deed, in  this  direction  as  now  and  then 
Ito  visit  the  metropolis  in  the  company 
Of  some  temporary  female  companion 
for  a  period  of  several  days.  Returning 
from  these  jaunts  he  would,  of  course, 
be  asked  by  his  wife  where  he  had  been, 
and  it  gives  me  Joy  to  recall  that,  how- 
ever blameworthy  he  may  have  been  m 
other  ways,  it  was  his  Invariable  cus- 
tom upon  such  occasions  to  tell  his 
spouse  the  precise  truth  about  his  pro- 
ceedings, even  going  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  name  of  the  lady  and  the 
nature  of  their  recreations.    His  wife 
invariably  repudiated  these  revelations 
as  fictitious,  saying,  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  me:  "Q«it  your  kidding  Bill, 
tell  me  where  you  have  really  -been. 
This  solicitation  to  falsehood  he  inva- 
riably   resisted,    indignantly  declining 
any  other  or  further  explanation,  and 
so  the  matter  dropped  for  the  time.  I 
1  m  not  definitely  aware  that  his  con- 
uct  In  New  York  upon  these  occasions 


, Bas=o:  "d  ?U,.p,,  w  hy  I  lost'Thou  Le  ave 
Me.  '  HandelV  "l.ove  Was  Once  a.  Blltlc  | 
Bov,"  Wnde-Kinibali  'l:.  Songs  or  Utile] 
Russia,  Ziirfbalist :  "Lilacs"  and  "The 
[  Answer."  Itachmanlnoff ;  "The  Rose  Itael 
I  'Enchanted  the  Nightingale."  Ulm.sky- 
Korsakoff;      •■Ilopak,"      Moussorgrfky:  ! 

Prayer  Perfect."  Stenson:'  The  Shep-i 
herdess,  Horsman:  "Atild  Daddy  Dark- I 
nesjt"  and  "Wax  Down  South."  Homer; 
"Sigh  No  More.  Ladies."  Treharne. 
Mr.    De   Ster.ino     plavod     pieces  by 
'flfifiW'     Scarlatti,     1'ossel,     Benzi  and| 


Toumier. 

An   audience   that   filled   every  place 
where  they  could  sit  or  stand  welcomed 
the  singer  and   gave  .hearty  evidence! 
of  admiration  for  her  work.    They  de- 
manded   and    read  lv    obtained  many 
extra  numbers,  crowding  forward  at  the 
end  for  more.     Mine.  Gluck  sang  with 
the  vibrant  beauty  of  tone  that  is  her 
wont.    Though  she  sought  no  acclaim 
for  thrills  stirred  by  dizzy  heights  of  | 
song  and  while  none  of  her  pieces  were  1 
at  all  spectacular,  her  quiet,  restrained 
emotional  appeal  roused  the  enthusiasm  ■ 
of  her  hearers  quite  as  much  as  a  more 
lil»eral  show  of  vocal  fireworks  v 
have  done. 

Her  neglect  of  "thrillers  perhaps 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  for  most  of 
her  songs  were  of  a  quiet,  contempla- 
tive character,  within  a  comparatively 
narrow  middle  register  span  and  this 
ave  a  tinge  of  monotony  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

Mr.  De  Stefano  gave  much  pleasure 
by  hi«  harp  playing,  though  he  might 
have  accentuated  it  if  he  had  given 
some  pieces  calling  for  more  power  and 
le«s  of  extremely  light  music.  Much  of  | 
his  playing  was  so  daintily  delicate  th»t 
it  could  hardly  be  heard  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  hall. 


duct  In  New  York  upon  these  occasions  ■  , 
was  al  ining  more  than  indiscreet,  and  .  BelaSCO  S 
this  being  the  case  It  seems  to  me  that* 
his  sturdv  truthfulness  went  far  toward 
lextenuating  his  fault.    I  am  aware  of 
being  to  some  extent  swayed  in  my 
judgment  of  him  by  a  certain  admira- 
tion in  him  of  a  boldness  and  ^'f;confl- 
faence  of  which  I  feel  myself  to  be  Per- 
sonally   incapable.     I    ahou  Id    not,  Of 
Course,  engage  in  any  practises  of  an 
■improper  character,  but  supposing  that 
ll  could  be  betrayed  into  anything  of  the 
•fkind  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  I  could 
Inot  '  successfully    adopt    my    friend  s 
(praiseworthy  line  of  conduct".  I  am  sure 
[that  some  lurking  fear  of  a  Possible 
■  miscarriage    of    such    an  adventure 
'would  cause  my  face  to  flush  and  my 
tongue  to  lose  its  eloquence;  buf.  this  Is 
merely  idiosyncratic  and  by  no  means 
affect's  my  purely  academic  position  or 

aPPrRKV.  BABBLINGTON  BROOKE. 
Milton. 


••Polly  with 
Past"  Is  Three-Act, 

Comedy  . 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

TREMONT  THEATRE  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Polly  with  a 
Past,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  George 
Middleton  and  Guy  Bolton.  Produced 
by  David  Belasco  at  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.. 
on  Aug.  27.  191". 


narrv  Richardson  

Hex  Van  Zile  

Prentice  Vim  Zllc  

Stiles  

Clav  Ollum  

A  Stranger  "••,  '' 

Commodore  "Bob"  Barker. 

P"lly  Shannon  

Mrs.  Martha  Van  Z"le. . 
Mrrtle  Davis 


'Boston. 


ABEL  SEAMAN. 


Advice  to  the  Young 

It  was  on  Feb.  1".  1637,  that  Mr.  James 
Howells  voiced  his  disappointment  to 
Dr.  Tho  Pritchaid: 

"I  have  now  had  too  long  a  Super- 
sedeas from  Employment,  having  en- 
gag' d  my  self  to  a.  Fatal  Man  at  Court 
(by  his  own  socking)  wmT  I  hoped,  and 
had  reason  to  expect  (for  I  wav'd  all 
other  ways)  that  he  wpuld  have  been 
a  Scale  towards  my  rising;  but  he  hath 
rather  prov'd  an  instrument  to  my 
mine:  It  may  be  he  will  prosper  ac- 
cordingly." 

Was  it  not  Michael  Angelo  who  said, 
after  he  had  been  disappointed  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  he  saw  that 
henceforth  he  must  rely  on  his  own  ex- 
ertion.!? Here  is  a  golden  thought  for 
young  men;  also  for  anyone  that  wishes 
hi*  path  smoothed  by  friends,  true  or 
feigning. 

Tell  the  Truth! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  led  on  the  testimony  af- 
forded bv  the  occasional  letters  of  Mr. 


Disturbed  Londoners 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  a 
(capital  program  at  the  Coliseum  this 
J  week  is  the  effort  of  the  orchestra  to 
I  convert  itself  into  a  jaxz  band,  one  of 

■  those  American  peculiarities  which 
I  threaten  to  make  life  a  nightmare.  The 

■  object  of  a  jazz  band,  apparently,  is  to 

■  produce  as  much  noise  as  possible ;  the 
method  of  doing  so  is  immaterial,  and 
If  music  happens  to  be  the  result  oc 
casionally  so  much  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  The  chief  conspirator  is  th 
drummer,  or  the  Individual  who  would 
hold  that  position  in  normal  days,  for 
the  drum  becomes  a  mere  side-show 

1  Grouped  round  him  are  as  many  things 
as  he  can  possibly  need,  motor-horns 
bells  sheets  of  tin,  anything  from  which 
noise  can  be  extracted.    The  object  of 
the  drummer  then  seems  to  be  to  strike 
as  many  things  as  possible  in  the  short- 
I  est  space  of  time,  and  it  must  be  said  to 
Ithe  credit  of  the  gentleman  who  officlat- 
led  at  the  Coliseum  that  he  certainly  hi 
something  every  time,  though  whether  i 
|  was  the  object  at  which  h*  was  almin 
1  it  was  hard  for  the  outsider  to  say.  A 
I  g^y  ,ate,  he  did  not.  tie  himself  into  an 
\  inextricable  knot — so    presumably  he 
j  won  Ui*  game. — London  Times,  Jan.  14. 


. .  .Cyril  Scott 
.  .Herbert  Yost 
rj  lie^vcs-Smltta 
' ','    ." . .  Lloyd  Neal 
.George  S.  «>r.ls*>': 
..Krancls  Verdi 
Thomas  Reynolds 

 Ina  Claire 

.  ..AcYah  Barton 

".  Betty  Unley 

Myrtle  Davis .......  •  •  mnlse  Gallo>vay 

Mrs.  (Sementinc  Davis  Inez  Sebrlwe 

P  TWB ■  comedy!  evidently  written  for  the 
sole  and  commendable  purpose  of 
amusing  an  audience  eager  to 
amused,  is  at  times  f arcica  1  In  n*£"g 
and  dialogue,  nor  is  it  £^gJ£E3 
the  ess  amusing.  It  is  WM"»"(nr  thls 
wholly  improbable;  and  P^aps  for^ tj h» 
reason  it  is  the  more  amu?ln,s'  ™Xly 
little  attempt  to  portray  '  °^ 

Rev:  Van   Zile,    the   timid,  vacillating 
voung  man  has  character  from  his  lack 
of  character.  He  is  more  than  sketched, 
his  portrait  is  painted.    As  for  £oli> . 
she  is  a  delightful  creature  of  the  fancy. 
The  daughter  of  a  clergyman  poor  and 
bnsnitable    in  East  Gilead,   Ohio,  sne 
becomes  a  servant  In  a  «at  run  by  two 
bachelors,    for   her  parents  aie  dead 
She  must  earn  money    and  her  dream 
is  to  study  singing  in  Paris.   The  bacn 
Sor*  have*  Wend  Rex,  who  is  in  love 
wUh  cold-blooded  Myrtle,  a  llfesaver  a 
pVucker  of  brands  from  the  burning.  a 
rescuer  of  gutter-snipes.    Rex  deplores 
the  fact    Ills  friends  concoct  a  scheme: 
l£x       painfully  blameless  youth  must 
be  enamored  with  a  French  woman,  an 
actress  with  a  shocking  past,  a  fas 
cinaling  adventuress  for  whom  a  famous 
pianist   committed   suicide,    for  whom 
men  of  high  degree  in  Uruguay  fough 
duels     Her  victims  are  in  every  Euro 
o^n  capital.  Then  Myrtle  will  save  Rex 
Tnd  love  him.   Polly  at  last  consents  to 
PhTv  the  part.    She  speaks  French;  she 
«poke  it  in  East  Gilead,  for  her  mothers 
was  French.    Thus  the  dramatists  fore-" 
stall  objection. 

Polly  goes  to  a  Long  Island  watering 
place,  where  the  Van  Ziles  have  a  sum- 
mer cottage.    Rex  saves  her  life  from 
fire  and  water.    She  is  introduced  into 
the  Van  Zile  family,  although  she  has  a 
shocking   reputation.     The   end   is  In 
!  sight  even  in  the  second  act.    Of  course 
Folly  before  the  Anal  fall  of  the  cur- 
iam'is  disclosed  as  Polly  ,  old  Mrs.  Van 
Zile  welcomes  her  as  her  future  daugh- 
I  ter-in-law  when  she  learns  that  she  is 
I  a  minister's  daughter,  for  Bex  is ;  now 
sure  that,  he  loves  Polly  and  only  Pol  y. 
The  curtain  falls  on  Mrs.  Van  Zile,  Polly 
and  shrewd  old  Uncle  Prentice  of  the 
Metropolitan    Club    leaving   the  stage 
Joyfullv,  while  the  famous  pianist,  who 
\  did  not  die  for  love,  but  was  only  the 
|  victim  of  the  bachelors'  press  agent  re- 
\  ports,  is  thumping  the  piano  off  stage. 
H  As  for  poor  good  Myrtle,  she  goes  over- 
I  board  like  the  boy  Xury  in  "Robinson 

1    There  are  all  sorts  of  complications 
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Coming  from  East  Gilead  to  drink  up  I 
all  the  .liquor  in  New  York,  has  been 
■•savad"  hy  Myrtle  and  is  now  a  gar- 
dener for  the  Van  Zile  family. 

The  play  is  well  acted.    It  is  a  relief  I 
to  see  at  last  a  competent  visiting  com- 
pany, with  the  chief  parts  played  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  original 
cast. 

It  was.  about  seven  years  ago  that 
Miss  Claire  gave  pleasure  here  as  the 
heroine  in  "The  Quaker  Grl."  As  aJ 
member  of  "The  Follies"  three  and 
four  years  ago  she  showed  her  talent 
for  mimicry.  As  Polfy  she  has  full  op- 
portunity to  display  her  mimetic  abil-  1 
ity.  when  she  assumes  the  part  of 
Paulette.  the  Parisian  siren.  But  as  the 
general  housework  girl  for  the  bachelor 
she  is  also  a  charming  apparation.  not 
too  sophisticated,  not  too  conscious  of 
her  figure  and  face.  The  part  is  not  a 
complex  one;  it  is,  however,  a  "fat" 
one,  with  lines  that  are  sure  to  go  over 
the  footlights  when  spoken  with  the 
necessary  archness.  Her  performance 
was  spirited  and  creditable. 

That  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Reeves- 
Smith,  had  a  minor  part,  but  not  a 
wholly  thankless  one,  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  Mr.  Yost  gave  a  capital  per- 
formance of  Rex,  a  carefully  conceived 
study  of  a  weak  and  rather  foolish 
young  man,  who.  at  the  last,  wins  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Scott  was  constantly  and 
agreeably  vivacious.  Mr.  Neal.  in  a  low 
comedy  role,'  and  Mr.  Verdi  as  "The 
Stranger."  were  fully  adequate.  Mr. 
Christie  too  often  took  the  audience 
into  his  confidence.  Miss  Linley  was 
interesting  in  a  disagreeable  part  and 
Miss  Gallowav  was  delightful  as  the 
mother,  curious  about  the  adventuress, 
and  only  half-shocked  by  her  escapades. 

An  entertaining  play,  one  that  3hould 
amuse  many  and  have  a  successful  run. 
It  is  not  high  comedy;  it  is  not  a 
comedy  of  character.  Xo  one's  foible 
or  vice  is  lashed.  Even  the  saved 
drunkard  has  his  lapses,  but  he  re- 
tains his  position  and  is  loyal  to  his 
pledged  word  when  asked  if  the  adven- 
turess is  Polly  Shannon 

I  Tea,  Ob,  anarchist,  as  soon  as  I  stiall 
two  sons  we  sbaU  share.  Even  when  I  shall 
bare  ten  sous,  I'U  give  yon  five.  But  do  not 
hope,  comrade,  that  we  shall  thus  go  halves  up 
to  f. 100,00a  Our  money  in  common  Is  con- 
fined to  loose  change.  

Landscape  Gardening 

Our  "famous  man"  to  be  praised  this 
day  la  William  Shenstone,  the  author  of 
"The  Schoolmistress,"  who  *led  on  Feb. 
11  1763.  We  celebrate  him,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  "Pastoral  Ballad"  with  Its 


I 


lines:  .  . 

I  bave  found  out  a  gift  tor  raj  i'l'.  . 

I  have  found  where  the  wood  pigeons  breed. 

But  on  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sour 
remarks  about  landscape  gardening  in 
his  life  of  the  unhappy  poet.  Shenstone 
spent  much  time  in  improving  the  beauty 
of  his  estate.  Now  listen  to  Johnson. 
•Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in^biung 
curves,  ajid  to  place  a  bench  at  every 
?urn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch 
the  view;  to  make  water  run  where  t 
will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it 
will  be  seen;  to  leave  Intervale  where 
Se  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken, 
the  plantation  where  there  is  something, 
to  be  hidden;  demands  arty  great  power 
of  mind,  I  will  not  inquire:  perhaps  a 
sullen  and  surly  spectator  may  think 
such  performances  rather  the  sport  than 
the  business  of  human  reason.  But  it 
must  be  at  least  confessed  that  to  em- 
bellish the  form  of  nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement;  and  some  praise  must 
be  allowed  by  the  most  supercilious  ob- 
server to  him  who  does  best  what  such 
multitudes  are  contending  to  do  W6U;  y 

Shenstone  was  not  content  with  nature 
as  he  had  embellished  her.  Ho  courted 
the  society,  as  he  him  self  said    of  per- 
sons who  will  despise  you  for  the  want 
of  a  good  set  of  chairs  or  an  "fouth 
flro-fihovel.  at  the  same  time  that  they  I 
cannot  taste  any  excellence  in  a.  mind 
that  overlooks  those  things."  And  he  I 
also  said:  "One  loses  much  of  ones  ac- 1 
quisitions  in  virtue  by  an  hour  s  con- 
verse with  such  as  Judge  of  merit  by  I 
money;  I  am  now  and  then  impelled  by 
the  social  passion  to  elt  half  an  hour  In  I 
my  own  kitchen." 

The  Herald  In  an  editorial  article 
about  "Gardens  and  the  War"  dis- 
cussed the  association  of  trees  "with 
men,  with  their  thoughts,  feelings  and 
deeds,"  and  quoted  Charles  Kingsley, 
Browning,  Ruskii-,  Thomas  Har- 
A  little  chapter  inVules  Renard's 
"Histolres  Naturelle"  Is  singularly  to 
the  point.    We  give  a  rough  transla- 

A  Family  of  Trees 
.  met  them  after  traversing  a  plain 
parched  by  the  sun. 

I  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  edge  of  the 
road  on  account  of  the  noise.  They 
Inhabit    waste    nelds    near    a  spring 

I  known  only  to  the  birds.  I 
From  afar  they  seem  impenetrable. 
As  soon  as  I  approach  their  trunks  re- 

1  lax.  They  greet  me  prudently.  I  can 
rest,  refresh  myself,  but  I  am  con- 
scious that  they  watch  me  and  are 

liciOUS.  .,     .  fcs 

ley  livo  a  family  life,  the  oldest  la 
middle:  the  little  ones,  those  who" 
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Jflieyar"- 
keep  their  _ 

They  stroke  themselves  -with  meir 
.ong  branches,    to   assure  themselves 

that  they  are  all  there,  as  the  blind  do. 
They  gesture  angrily  If  the  wind  puts 
ltaelf  out  of  breath  trying  to  unroot 
them.  But  never  does  a  dlspuo  ariae. 
Thoy  murmur  only  In  accord. 
I  feel  that  they  should  be  my  real  fam- 
ily. I  will  quickly  forget  the  other. 
Little  by  little  these  trees  will  adopt  me. 
and  to  defervo  this  I  am  learning  what 
It  Is  necessary  to  knowi 

idy  know  how  to  look  at  passing 
clouds. 

I  also  know  how  to  stay  In  one  place. 
And  I  almost  know  how  to  be  silent 


Jules  Renard,  who,  alas,  writes  no 
more,  should  have  found  a  plaoe  In 
Mrs.  Maud  Cuney  Hare's  "The  Message 
of  Trees."  That  well-selected  "anthol-r 
OfT  of  leaves  and  branches";  and  wef 
miss  Thomas  Hood's  lines  about  the  elm" 
and  the  "old  gigantic  pines";  but  Mrs. f 
Hare  has  shown  a  surprising  knowledge! 
of  arboreal  literature  and  a  fine  taste f 
In  the  selection  of  prose  and  verse. 

A  Matter  of  Gender 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  crates  on  the  perves  of  a  man  who 
knows  French  to  read  qulto  frequently  > 
Buch  anomalies  as  a  "naive  boy,"  a 
"matinee  dansant"  and  "petit  lunch  , 
without  regard  to  gender.   What  shall 
be  the  punishment?  F.  A.  W.  t 

Boston.  ^   „  .  ! 

"Naive"  has  made  Its  way  Into  Kngllsh 
speech  and  literature  without  regard  to  | 
Its  original  feminine  form.  If  a  man  Is  | 
Hot  willing  to  characterize  a  boy  as  art-  I 
less,  unaffected,  amusingly  simple,  let 
him  say  "naive"  or  "naif,"  according  to 
his  sweet  will.  "Naif,"  in  the  17th  cen-  ! 
tury,  had  a  singular  meaning.  We  quote 
from  Blount's  "Glossographla,  or  a  Dic- 
tionary Interpreting  the  Hard  Words' 
(ed  of  1681):  "Jewelers,  when  they 
speak  of  a  diamond  that  is  perfect  In  all 
Its  properties,  as  in  the  water,  shape, 
cleanness,  etc.,  say  'tis  a  Naifstone; 
others  account  a  Naifstone  to  be  one 
that  Is  found*growing  naturally  in  such 
perfection,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially 
cut,  and  therefore  most  esteemed."  The 
Fowlers  in  their  book,  "The  King's  Eng- 
lish," wish  that  "naivete"  might  be  dis- 
encumbered of  Its  diaeresis,  its  accent 
and  its  Italics.  "It  Is  true  that  the  first 
sight  of  naivety  is  an  unpleasant  shock ; 
but  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  thing 
has  begun  to  be  done,  and  in  speaking 
sacrifice  our  pride  of  knowledge  and  call 
It  'navltyv'  "  Pride  may  also,  be  sacri- 
ficed In  the  case  of  "naive."  "Petit 
lunch"  is  foolish,  yet  for  three  centu- 
ries "petit"  was  in  common  English  use, 
and  we  find  Hugh  Miller  (1854)  speaking 
of  a  "petit  figure."  How  about  "petit 
Juror,"  "petit  constable,"  "petit  lar- 
ceny," "petit  sessions,"  "petit  treason"? 
"Matinee  dansant"  no  doubt  pleases 
"lizards."  One  of  the  most  delightful 
writers  of  stories  for  boys  In  the  time  of 
the  Riverside  Magazine  signed  himself 
"Vleux  Moustache"  with  a  noble  defi- 
ance of  gender.  We  asked  him  why  he 
.was  so  bold.    He  answered:    "I  like 

'vleux'  better  than  *vlelle.'  "—Ed. 


3 HUBERT  THEATRE — First  produc- 
3ti  in  Boston  of  "Take  It  From  Me," 
a  musical  play  in  a  prologue  and  two 
acts;  book  and  lyrics  by  Will  B.  John-' 
stone,  music  by  Will  R.  Anderson^ 
Chief  actors: 

Vernon  Van  Dyke  Fred  Hillebrand 

Barney  Charles  Welsh  Homer 

Dick  Roller  A.  Douglas  Leavttt 

Gwendolyn  Forsythe  Helen  Raferty 

Tom  Eggott  Jack'McGowan 

Sheriff  "Bin:"  Doyle. ...  .Charles  L.  Warren 

Horace  Turner  Harold  Vizard 

Ella  Abbott  Alice  Hills 

Wilkina  Harry  Burnham 

Cyrus  Crabb  William  Balfour 

Grace  fiordon  Georgia  Manatt  ' 

Queenie  LaBelle  Vera  Michelena  I 

Mr.  Johnstone,  the  author  of  this  un-  1 
usual  production,  is  a  member  of  the 
art  department  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper, an  illustrator  and,  a  cartoonist. 
He  has  proved  in  this  novel  piece  of  j 
comedy,  which  he  aptly  calls  a  "tuneful  I 
tale  of  love  and  beauty,"  that  he  is  also  i 
a  clever  artist  in  stage  craft. 

The  prologue  reveals  with  the  aid  of  ! 
a  properly  burlesque  sheriff's  seizure, 
that  young  Eggett  has  gone  through  the  j 
$50,000  cash  his  uncle  left  him.   But  the  \ 
will  also  said  that  if  he  ran  the  uncle's 
department  shoe  store  for  a  year  and  ! 
then  showed  a_profit,  the  business  would 
be  his,  otherwise  it  would  go  to  Crabb, 
the  old  manager. 

"Tom"  knows  nothing  of  business,  hut, 
urged  on  by  his  giddy,  bright-light 
friends,  "Van  Dyke  and  Roller,  decides 
to  take  a  chance.  On  the  first  day  of 
their  venture  they  agree  they  cannot 
win,  as  Crabb  has  stacked  the  cards 
against  them.  So  they  resolve  to  wreck 
the  concern  and  leave  nothing  for  that 
wily  old  hypocrite.  Grace  Gordon,  bright 
and  charming,  stenographer,  offers  to 
help  Tom  win,  supposing  he  is  after  a  ' 
profit. 


The  process  of  destruction  is  a  lively  [ 
and  ludicrous  succession  of  incidents  I 
full  of  keen  satire,  bright  humor  and ' 
j  rollicking  fun.  The  wreckers  are  helped  [ 
by  Queenie  La  Belle,  a  languorous  t 
vampire  of  the  movies,  who  is  added  to  | 


<>f  the  year,  a  profit  \  -  produced  tinnugi 
Grace's    management   and    by    »*  »«Jf' 
!  made    over    the    telephone    by  Ella 
Abbott,  wonderful  freak  Hplnster,  work- 
ing for  Crabb,  who  replies  to  Rollers 
question:  "Ella,  will  you  mary  me. 
with  a  resounding  "yes,"  that  completes 
i  the   SiOO.000  deal.     Kggett   gets  Grace. 
|  Van   Dyke  his  vampire  and  Roller  Is 
taken  a  suffering  captivo  by  Ella. 

The  music  is  appealing  and  melodious. 
The  costumes  and  scenery  are  beautirui 
in  color  and  design.  The  majority  ot 
the  chorus  is  young  and  attractive  ana 
the  minority  knows  the  uses  of  camou-  i, 
flagc.  The  singing  of  both  principals  ■ 
and  chorus  Is  unusually  /good  especially 
that  of  Mr.  Mc-Gowan.  Vera  Michelena 
and  Miss  Manatt. 

The  three  young  scapegraces,  Hille- 
brand, Leavitt  and  McGowan,  are  as 
laughable  as  any  comedians  seen  here 
in  a  long  time.  Leavitt  in  Dick  Roller's 
"Linger  In  the  Lingerie"  song,  with  the 
help  of  a  flock  of  much  revealed  "under- 
all''  models  makes  a  distinct  hit. 

Vera  Michelena  is  quite  irresistible  in 
her  travesty  on  the  vampire  of  the 
films.  '  .  1 

Alice  Hills  is  screamingly  ludicrous  as 
the  long,  angular,  once-kissed  spinster, 
Ella,  and  is  worth  going  miles  to  see. 

No  one  should  miss  the  unexpected 
roller  skating  of  Harry  Burnham  the 
age,  gray-whiskered  factotum  of  the 
store.  .  . 

The  big  audience  last  night  said  plain- 
ly by  its  applause  and  almost  continuous 
laughter:    "Take  it  from  me:  you  win.' 

BBSS:  iflBK 

WILBUR  THEATRE  —  "Little  Sim- 
plicity."  a  play  with  music,  in  three  | 
acts;  book  and  lyrics  by  Rida  Johnson 
Young;  music  by  Augustus  Barratt. pro- 
duced at  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York. 
Nov.  4,  191S;  first  time  In  Boston: 

Jczlrah  and  Zillah  Ca.merpi»  Slaters 

|  The  Sheik  of  Kudah  Husil,?hli^I! 

joaeph   Phil  Ryley 

Clavelln'.  Eugene  Re<Jd'nS 

h.ulu  Clavelln  ™*<\0\\e  °A 

jprof    Erasmus  Duckworth. .  .Walter  Catlett 

Jflerre  Lefelbre  ■•*><iul  tPo"?fi 

Brack  Sylvester  •'&tewar^.B  ^ 

;  Sphlltp  Dorrlngton  Henry  Vincent 

>lan  Van  Cleeve  C*Il  J*?™?^ 

Veronlque.  Little  Simplicity.  .Mabel  Wlthee 

Morgan  Van  Cleeve  Robert  Lee  Allen 

I Maude  McCall  Sylvia  Jason 

I  In  "Little  Simplicity"  is  again  in- 
dicated the  value  of  a  plot,  even  in  mus- 
ical comedy.  Mrs.  Young,  who  so  skil- 
fully adapted  the  story  of  "Maytimc," 
repeats  her  triumphs*  as  a  librettist  In 
this  quaint  little  tale  of  Tunes,  the 
Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  and  a  canton- 
Sment  somewhere  in  France.  She 
sketches  vividly  a  narrative  of  love,  ad- 
[venture  and  fun,  and  she  actually 
creates  several  outstanding  characters, 
as  Lulu  Clavelin,  the  cabaret  singer  who 
mothers  Veronique,  the  "Little  Sim- 
plicity" of  the  piece;  Pierre  Lefebre,  the 
volatile  French  student,  and  Prof.  Duck- 
worth; though  to  this  worthy  we  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Catlett  has  given  sub- 
stance and  comic  finish  far  beyond  the 
author's  ken. 

Veronique,  a  waif,  wandering  among 
the  riff-raff  of  Tunis,  desires  by  a  sensual 
Sheik,  most  picturesquely  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Chilvers,  is  rescued  by  a  quartet  of 
students  from  the  Latin  quarter,  chap- 
eroned by  Prof.  Duckworth  .and  guided 
by  Lulu.  In  Paris,  to  which  all  escape, 
the  love  affair  between  Veronique  and 
young  Van  Cleeve,  the  American,  flour- 
ishes apace,  until  nipped  by  the  arrival 
of  Van  Cleeve  senior,  who  makes  it 
known  that  his  heir  is  to  be  wedded  or. 
the  morrow  to  the  girl  he  left  behind 
him  In  America.  This  time  it  is  Lulu 
who  spirits  away  the  heart-broken 
Veronique.  Five  years  later  both  appear 
at  a  K.  of  C.  cantonment,  Veronique  as 
a  famous  prima  donna,  consenting  to 
sing  before  the  soldiers.  Here  takes 
place  a  grand  reunion,  and  all  ends  hap- 
pily, as  all  musical  comedies  should,  and 
coherently,  as  few  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Barratt's  score  is  colorful,  Varied, 
now  virile,  now  mildly  sentimental.  It 
is  not  melodic  in  the  popular  sense,  for, 
save  one  tune,  "Its  Worth  While 
Waiting  for  Someone  Worth  While,"  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  one  carried  home  any- 
thing they  could  recall  later.  But  for 
all  that  it  is  excellent  music,  sane  if 
conventional,  and  always  in  the  picture. 
And  speaking  of  pictures,  the  first,  that 
of  the  French  cafe  in  Tunis,  was  the 
most  striking.  The  others  were  relieved 
chiefly  by  the  bright  colors  of  the  girls 
costumes.  , 

Mr  Catlett,  who  made  friends  when 
here' with  "So  Long  Letty,"  will  make 
many  more.  As  Prof.  Duckworth  he 
a^ain,  proved  himself  a  resourceful  fun- 
maker.  He  is  one  of  those  rarities,  a 
comedian  with  a  vocabulary;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  stronger  a  stage 
comedy  part  can  be  made  when  en- 
trusted to  a  man  who  can  soar  in  comic 
eloquence.  He  has  a  knack,  possibly 
his  associates  might  call  it  something 
else,  of  controlling  every  scene  In 
which  he  participates.  Also  he  can 
dance.  Which  brings  us  to  the  Cameron 
sisters,  who  might  be  said  to  open  and 
to  close  the  show.  Whether  in  Oriental 
gyrations,  In  difficult  ballet  steps  or 
i  madcap  jazzing  and  fox-trotting  they 

j  reveal  wonderfully  perfect  duality  of 
j  motion  and  grace. 

Miss  Gatecon  was  consistently  effective 
a  a  the  worldly-wise,  loyal  creature  who 
not  only  is  capable  ot  caring  for  her- 
I  self  but  for  "Little  Simplicity"  as  well. 
Miss   Withee,    of   the   title   role,  was 


Eort'*of "  fW  TpWallfl' ••iiion  t   oi  ."Trfin:. 

omi.t.  •    Ringing   honors.   In   fact,  fell 

>  Mr.  Gantvoort  and  ,1o  Mr.  BaJrd. 
"Littlo  Simplicity''   Is   chiefly   to  be 
ommended    for    thoso    very  qualities 

jund  lacking  so  frequently  of  late  In 
leces  of  Its  kind,  namely,  substance, 
haracterigation,  Intelligent  stage  direc- 
on,  a  well-modulated  score,  and  inter- 
relation by  a  cast  of  wholly  adequate, 
layers,  evidently  deeming  the  evening  s 
,-ork  quite  worth  their  while  to  do  well. 
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>pera  Singer  Heads  Bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's 


Mme.  Marguerita  Sylva,  prima  donna 
of  the   Chicago  Opera  Company  and 
more  familiar  to  Boston  theatregoers  as 
the  featured  singer  In  operettas  of  sev- 
eral seasons  ago,  is  the  headline  attrac- 
tion at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
I  Last  evening  there  was  a  large  audience 
that  was  loath  to  let  her  leave  the  stage,  j 
Her  program  consisted  chiefly  of  songs  , 
In  the  lighter  vein,  and  there  was  a 
(single   operatic  aria,   "La  Habanera,"  | 
from  "Carmen."    The  other  songs  were  j 
"After  the  Showers,"  a  version  of  "Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,"   "You  Don't  Know  j 
What  You're  Missing,"  "My  Little  Birch 
Canoe  and  You,"  and  "She  Was  French 
,and  I  Was  Yankee." 
I    Mme. "Sylva  was  at  her  best  in  Bizet  s 
aria.    In  the  songs  that  revealed  her  as  j 
'  a  comedienne  she  was  always  evident,  | 
and  each  song  has  its  significant  ana  j. 
pertinent  byplay.  i 
Other  acts  were  Joe  Morris  and  Flos-  , 
sie  Campbell,   in  their  very  laughable  j 
sketch,  "The  Avi-ate-her" ;   Lalla  Sel- ;  • 
bin),  bicyclist ;  Ward  brothers,  interest-  ' 
ing  in  speech  and  dance ;  Kalmar  and 
Brown,    who   worked    industriously  in 
dance  ;  Ruth  Roye,  a  high-spirited  miss, 
who  "chimmied"  and  grimaced  to  the 
[delight  of  the  audience;  Stephens  and 
(Hollister,   back  again    in   their  dainty 
sketch,    "Out   in   California"  ;  William 
Cutty,  pianist,  and  the  Garcinetti  broth- 
ers, hat  throwers. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Un 
Trial."  Drama  in  a  prologue,  three 
acts  and  an  epilogue  by  Elmer  L. 
Reizenstein.    The  cast: 

The  Defendant  I  £ud.'ey  A/J?! 

HI,  Dauehter  •  Marion  Goade 

"  £  w^fo   Leah  Winslow 

Her  Father .*'  ■■  Morton  L.  Stevens 

The  Sad  Man. '    "  ^\l"To7t 

A  N3WS  Agent  A%  \\?JY7T:  ■ 

A"  Ph0vs.cfarn0Pr,C  " •  •   VCharle? PaUerson 

"\   Maid   Dorothy  Tierney 

«    M-  V?:; '       ...Clarence  Mack! 

A  Waiter  Herbert  De  Querre  • 

The  Judge  HerDert   i;e  *e 

The  District  Attorney. .  ...  p^f^s  Stevens 
The  pedant's  Counsel  .  Charles  Ste^ 

THe  '  •SraevdidriHkenHw,onoed9 

The  Court  Attendant   m   -L  Stevens 

Foreman  of  Jury  T-'red'eri'ck  Allen 

Juryman   Sommers  FredericK 

"On  Trial"  is  another  puzzle  pla>  ana 
guessing  contest  like  "Under  Cover." 
The  problem  of  thinking  out  just  how 
the  leading  man   is   going   to   be   ac-  . 
quitted  of     murder  and  who  Is  going 
to  be  held  for  the  $10,000  theft  kecp- 
ng  the  audience  interested  t^ushout  . 
But  the  play  at*  the  Castle  Square 
is  not  only  a  trial  play  with  plenty  of 
ispense      The    real  ^™«"y 
the  thing  that  brings  rapid  and  heart> 
applause  at  every  change  of  ««ne  w 
that  the  play  tells  its  story  backwards, 
tbe'nswitli  the  trial  of  the  accused, 
hows  the  crime  itself,  then  the  motive 
for   the   crime,    then  "X,r*Kvezr% 
created  the  motive,  going  back  Bytais. 
before  the  coast  is  clear  for  the  tr  k 
umphant  close  of  the  trial  m  the  solu- 
I  tion   of   still    another    mystery:.  The 

Uchniqvie  of  "On  Trial" 
.  niaue  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  of  the  true 
i  detective    story;    crime  first,  solution 
afterwards. 

No  small  share  of  the  success ,  of  On 
Trial"  is  due  to  its  acting,  and  the 
Castle  Square  does  its  full  part  Mr 
Avers  as  the  defendant  both  in  the 
courtroom  and  in  the  episodes  from  h  s 
earlier  life  acts  with  a  fine  romantic 
strength,  and  Miss  Winslow  as  the  wife, 
brings  to  the  character  all  her  emotion- 
al power.  Miss  Barnicoat  makes  an 
effectve  Mrs.  Trask.  and  the  district 
attorney  of  Mrs.  Kent  is  the  real  type 
of  American  lawyer. 
The  play  at  the  Castle  Square  next 
week  will  be  "Some  r.aby,"  a  farce. 


unconsciously  Insulted  tti.l  Karrar  wh 
he  was  on  tho  diamond. 

Ono  night  In  New  Haven  a  gradiia 
of  Yale— It  was  lu  tho.  early  seventlci 
somewhat,  overcome,  was  seated  on  i 
fence.  Ho  was  making  the  night  hl< 
ous  by  hie  whooplngs,  encouraged 
unused  seniors  looking  out  <jf  tho  \vi 
dows  of  South  college.  Ho  was, 
writers  for  tho  New  York  Lodger  un 
to  say.  of  aristocratic  birth.  Ills  urn 
was  Governor  Ingersoll.  The.  fam 
name  was  known  far  and  wide.  'J' 
professor  that  approached  him  ku 
Km  well.  .Tudgo  of  his  surprise  wh 
fho  night-howler  looked  him  coldly 
the  faco  and  said  in  .a  haughty  ma 
ner:  "Mr.  Dexter,  my  name  Is  Fcrgusr 
but,  mark  you,  I  pronounce  it  with 
heavy  accent  on  the  'u'." 


Mr.  Rabaud's  Programs 

What  interesting  programs  Mr.  Tla- 
baud  is  arranging  for  tho  Symphony  I 
concert  audiences!    Tako,  for  Instance, 
the  program  for  the  concerts  of  Feb. 
21,  22.    Tho  orchestral  pieces  will  ho 
Lalo's  superb  overture  to    "Le    Rol , 
d'Ys";  a  symphonic  poem,  "Tho  Riders 
to  tho  Sea"  (after  Syngo's  grim  trajr-  \ 
edy),  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cain-' 
bridge;  a  Sulto  of  Ballet  Airs  from 
Rameau's   opera,    "Hippolyte   ot  Arl- 
cle'';  and  RImsky-Korsakoff  s  ever  wel- 
'come  ".Scheherazade."  Furthermore  Mr. ; 
llSniilio  do  Gogorza,  who  will  sing  for 
pic  first  time  hero  with  this  orchestra, 
pas  chosen  airs  from     Gluck's  "Iphi- 
kenie  cn  Aullde"  and  Massenets's  "Uol 
Ide  Lahore." 

l'rogram  making  Is    a  dlfftoult  art. 
(Theodore  Thomas  was  a  master  In  this 
respect.    Mr.  Henschel,  who  was  learn- 
ing hla  trade  hero  as  the  first  conductor 
Of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra— "he. 
was  paid  well  for  going  a-flshlng" — ar- 
ranged excellent  programs.   Of  his  suc- 
cessors. Mr.  Gerlcke  came  next,  then 
the    turbulent    and     perspiring  Mr. 
j  Fiedler.    The  programs  of  Mr.  Nlklsch 
and  Dr.  Muck  were  of  the  hap-hazard 
order;  as  if  the  titles  were  drawn  blind., 
folded  from  a  grab  bag. 
]  The  concerts  now  are  eagerly  antici- 
pated, on  account  of  the  programs,  the  1 
supreme  excellence  of    £he    orchestral ' 
performance   under  Mr.  -  Rabaud's  dl-l 
rectlon,  tho  technical  ability  of  the  or- 
chestra vivified  by  the  enthusiasm  ofl 
the  players,  and    the    unusually    high  i 
Icharacter  of  tho  soloists. 


Unconscious  Thinking 

'as  The  World  Wags: 

I  I  quote  -  from  a  local  newspaper. 
Congressman    Fuller    has    wired  the 

(following  to  the  News  from  Washing- 
ton: 

1    "Please    allow    me    space    In    your . 
paper  to  say  that  I  think  quite  un- 
consciously the  heading  you  gave  my 
interview  namely  'Germans  not  so  bad' 
is  misleading." 

Is  not  Mr.  Fuller's  statement  sig- 
nificant In  that  it  suggests  a  possible 
I  explanation  of  some  of  our  govern- 
mental troubles?  Perhaps  the  affairs  of 
state  would  run "  more  smoothly  if 
fewer  of  our  lawmakers  did  their  think- 
ing unconsciously. 

i    Maiden.  PHINEA9  PHIPPS 


Linotype  History 
The  linotype  is  sometimes  a  correc 
tor  of  long-established  facts.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  Feb.  8  spoke  of 
Massenet's  "Cledpatro"  In  which  Miss 
Mary  Garden  takes  the  part  of  the 
justly  celebrated  woman,  who  has  been 
"filmed"  as  a  vampire. 

"The  two  great  scenes  In  this  opera 
are  when  Cleopatra  offers  to  kiss  tho 
man  who  will  drink  the  poisoned 
draught  In  the  goblet  she  holds  and 
Anthony  dashes  it  from  her  hand,  and 
the  final  act,  when  the  Queen  causes 
the  wasp  to  "bite  her  and  dies  before 
the  entrance  of^he  victorious  Octa- 
vius." 

So  It  was  a  wasp  that  Inflicted  the 

fatal  sting.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  for 
Miss  Garden  to  lnterpplate  the  once- 
favorite  air  of  "Shoo-Fly,  Don't  Bother 

Me." 


/  2  / 


There  is  much  pleasing  information 
in  "Every-QDay  Pronunciation,"  by  Rob- 
ert Palfrey  Utter.  Anxious  that  Mme. 
Geraldlne  Farrar's  name  should  be  pro- 
nounced correctly  he  wroto  to  her  sec- 
retary, perhaps  not  daring  to  approach 
the  throne  of  "the  movie  queen"  direct- 
ly. The  secretary,  well-trained,  replied 
that  Mme.  Farrar  "has  always  pro- 
nounced her  namo  Farrah,  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  th©  two  'a's*  as  In 
'far.'"  O  blameless  and  admiring  in- 
habitants of  Melrose,  how  you  wronged 
tho  Farrar  family  In  her  happy  years 
of  chlldhoodl  O  baso  ball  '  fans,"  now 
hang  your  heads  in  .-.haino  for  flavins 


In  Buckland 

The  Springfield  Republican  of  Jan.  21 
published  this  sad  domestlo  news  from 

Buckland. 

"The  flrs't  number  in  the  peoples 
forum  was  given  Sunday  evening  when 
Dr.  Henry  Atkinson  of  New  York  gave 
the  excellent  address  on  'Victory  and 
the  New  World  Order.'  There  was  aj 
horned  (sic)  quartet  in  charge  of  F. 
H.  Chandler." 

"Pre-War" 

Is  It  altogether  a  good  sign  that  we 
seem  to  be  making  so  great  a  catch- 
word of  "pre-war"?  Whenever  it  Is 
desired  to  say  that  anything  Is  going 
on  well  or  comfortably  or  easily;  if  an 
entertainment  is  brilliant  or  a  sale  suc- 
cesful  it  is  described  at  once  as  "quite 
up  to  pre-war  standard. 

And  yet  are-  we  not  supposed  to  have 
entered  on  a  new  ideal  in  which  post-  | 
war  will  bo  a  much  greater  thing  than 
pre-war?— London  Daily  Chronicle, 
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.RECITAL  HERE 
L  BY  SCHROEDERi 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

[    Ahvin  Sebrcdor.  violoncellist,  save  r 
I   recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after 
Boon.     Kurt  Fischer  was   the  pianist 
The  program  was  as  follow?:  Boell 
raann,    Symphonic:    Variations:  Bach's 

I  Suite  No.  C  major;  Locatelli.  Sonata; 
Grieg,    Andante    relfeioso;    Lully,  Ga- 

I  votto;  Couperin.  La  Precieusc;  Debussy. 

(Romance;    Topper.    Spanish  Serenade; 

.  Fv.  Schubert,  L'Abeille. 

What   a   long   and    honorable  career 
Mr.  Schroeder  has  had!    As  a  quartet. 

I  olaycr  in  the  early  seventies  he  was  the 
viola  in  a  quartet  of  which  his  three 

I  brothers   were   the  other  members.  As 

|  a  violoncellist  he  sat  at.  the  first  desk 
of  several  orchestras  before  he  joined 

I  th*r  famous  Gewandhaus  orchestra  in 
Lelpsio.  Hf  came  to  Boston  in  the  fall 
of  1891,  as  the  solo  \  ioloneelliat  ol  the. 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra;  at  the 
same  lime  he  join*  d  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet.    He   resigned    his    position   in  the 

|  orchestra  with  his  quartet  co-mates  at 

'the  end  of  the  season  1'JiXMi::.  At  con- 
certs of  the  orchestra  he  was  the  first 
to  play  In  this  city  concertos  by  David- 
off,  Loeffler,  Dvorak,  d  Albert.  Having 
moved  to  New  York,  he  resigned  from 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  the  spring  of 
1907,  when  hr>  went  to  Germany.  Com- 
ing back  to  Boston  late  in  the  summer 
of  1908,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hess- 
Schroeder  Quartet.    In  October,  1908,  he 

I  played  at  a  Symphony  concert  Tschaik- 

jowsky's  Variations  on  a  Rococo  theme. 

1  which  were  thqn   heard   for  the  first 

|  time  at  these  concerts.     Last  fall  he 

i  took  his  seat  in  the  reorganized  Sym- 
phony orchestra.    The  accession  is  of 

I  substantial  value,  on  account  of  his 
full  tone,  musical  intelligence  and 
varied  experience,   which  were  greatly 

I  in  evidence  when  he  was  a  member  of 

I  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  then  at  the  height 
of  Its  artistic  and  pecuniary  success. 

i    Yesterday  a  large  audience  welcomed 
his  return  to  the  concert  stage.  His  pro-j 
gram  was  varied.    It  began  with  Boell- 

*  mann's  familiar  Variations,  which  he 
t  played  brilliantly.  Then  followed  a 
I  Suite  by  Bach.    His  playing  of  Bach's 

•  music  has  long  and  justly  been  admired 
for  its  purity  and  taste.  Bach  is  not  to 
him  merely  a  weaver  of  pattern  figures, 
but  a  composer  who  was  human  even 
in  the  formulas,  of  his  period.  Mr. 
Schroeder'a  playing  was  warmly 
preciated  by  his  host  of  friends. 


the  pride  of  rank  that  can 
i  mistakes  in  love  and  the  snares  P 

England  and  America 

If  mildness  of  the  weather  in  Lon-> 
'  atrikes  the  Englishman  as  amaz-t 
Bostonians  are  not  alone  in  their 
Joy  oven  pleasant  days  and  nights.  Inj 
Cornwall  primroses  are  in  full  bloom/ 
and  there  are  daffodils  in  gardens.  "If i 
we  don't  have  a  frost  soon,"  wrote  a 
correspondent  of  a  London  JournalJ 
"my  apple  trees  will  come  Into  blosi 
soitt,  and  there  will  toe  another  badj 
fruit  year."  The  editor  added:  "The! 
almost  total  absence  of  frost  this  win-^' 
ter  has  been  bad  for  the  land  all  roundlj 
and  tho  lack  of  it  is  bad.  too,  for  thef 
human  body."  in  Kent  mosquitoes  have 
descended  in  swarms. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  London  there 
is  a  dearth  of  rooms  In  hotels.  "A  few 
nights  ago,"  says  tho  Daily  Chronicle, 
"23  leading  hotels  were  rung  up  in. 
succession  and  failed  to  provide  a 
•ingle  bedroom.    >n  «perleno»4-  oul 

of  business  now  breaks  his  journey 
from  the  North  and  stays  tho  night  at 
comfortable  hotels  50  miles  from  \jO\- 
don,  proceeding  early  next  day  to  the 
city." 

An  egg  can  now  be  produced  tor  6 
cents  in  England.    The  producer  gets  10 
cents,  or,  if  he  sells  at  retail,  11  cents. 
The  shortage  of  the  domestic  hens'  eggs 
I  leads  some  to  urge  the  production  of 
\  guinea  fowl  eggs.  Tho  bird  is  said  to  be 
I  a    generous   layer:   its  eggs   are  less 
!  easily  broken ;  they  are  of  good  flavor, 
1  The  birds  are  bred  extensively  in  Lln- 
'  colnshire  .and  Nottinghamshire.  Mean- 
while, let  us  read  the  discourse  of  Jona- 
than Goddard  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  17th  century:  "A  Discourse  upon 
Eggs,  containing  10  signs  whereby  to 
distinguish  new  eggs  from  thosj  which 
are  stale."  More  to.  the  point,  no  doubt, 
than  a  pamphlet  issued  in  the  early- 
days  of  the  present  war  by  the  British 
board  of  agriculture,  in  which  it  wa» 
declared  that  while  eggs  should  "present 
an  attractive  external  appearance,  their 
actual  food  value  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  their  coa 
tents."  • 


Howells  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  R~  Howard,! 

There  be  sundry  sorts  of  Trusts,  but 
that  of  a  Secret  is  one  of  the  greatest:  | 
1  trusted  T.   P.  with  a  weighty  one, 
conjuring  him  that  he  should  not  let 
U  take  air  and  go  abroad;  which  was 
not  done  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Religion  of  Friendship,  but  it  went  out 
of  him   the    very   next   day  ...  I 
would   wish   vou   take  heed   of  him. 
for   he  is    such    as   the   Comic  Poet 
cPeaks  of.  plenus  rimarum,  he  is  full 
of  Chinks,  he  can  hold  nothing:  You 
know  a  Secret  is  too  much  for  one,  too 
little  for  three,  and  enough  for  two; 
but  Tom  must  be  none  of  those  two. 
unless  there  were  a  trick  to  soder  up 
his   mouth;    if   he   had   committed  a 
Secret  to  me.  and  injoy'd  mo  silence, 
and  I  had 'promised  it.  though  I  had 
been  shut  up  in  Perillus's  brazen  Bull. 
I  should  not  have  bellowed  It  out:  I 
find  it  now  true,  that  he  'who  discov 
I  ers  his  Secrets  to  another,  sells  him  his 
)  Liberty,  and  becomes  his  slave.  Well 
I  I  shall  be  warier  hereafter,  and  learn 
|  more  Wit.     In  *he  interim   the  best 
I  satisfaction   I  can  give  myself  is  to 
1  expunge  him  quite  ex  albo  amicorum, 
*  to  raze  him  out  of  the  catalogue  of 
Rmy  Friends   (though  I  cannot  of  my 
R  Acquaintance)  where  your  name  is  in 
>    sertcd  in  great  golden  Characters:  I  will 
j  endeavor  to  lose  the  Memory  of  him, 
J  and  that  my  thoughts  may  never  run 
'3  more  upon  the   fashion  *of  his  Face 
I  which   you    know    he   hath    no  great 
cause  to  brag  of,  I  hate  such  blater 
oons.   Odi  illios  seu  clarestra  Erebi." 

"Blateroon."  a  noble  word,  an  ear- 
filling,  trumpet-toned.  sky-assailing, 
heaven-defying  word.  What  a  pity  that 
It  went  out  of  the  language  over  two 
centuries  ago.  How  superior  it  iS  to 
'babbler"! 


yards  of  red  silk  and  sit  for  an  hour  on 

a  white  cloth." 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Gauthler  found  no 

relief  from  the  prescription  or  from 
the  egg.  As  he  said  pathetically— and 
his  story  moved  Judge  Thayer— "I 
opened  both  windows  of  my  room,  but 
tho  egg  was  there  Just  the  same.  I 
never  will  forget  that  egg."  No  wonder 
that  in  his  emotion  he  was  confused  in 
the  matter  of  "will"  and  "shall". 

This  sad  story  moved  us  to  consult 
gypsy  and  folk  lore.    It  seems  that  in  a 
case  of  anxious  child-birth  the  mother's 
relations  let  an  egg  fall  to  'the  ground 
or  floor.     "When  one  has  eaten  eggs 
the  shells  must  be  broken  up  or  burned 
I  or  else  the  hens  will  lay  no  more,  or 
evil  witches  will  come  over  them.'*  But 
1  this  belief  is  not  confined  to  gypsies 
I  An  egg  hung  up  in  a  house  is  a  lucky 
'.  amulet.   The  eggs  of  Maundy  Thursday 
I  protect  a  house  against  thunder  and 
lightning.     An   egg  built   into   a  new 
building  will  protect  it  against  evil.  Eat 
on  Easter  Day  a  couple  of  eggs  laid  on 
Good  Friday  and  you  will  be  free  from 
ague.     Scotch   fishers   know   they  will 
encounter  contrary  winds  if  eggs  are 
on  board.  Eggs  should  never  be  brought 
into  the  house  or  taken  out  after  dark 
If  a  girl  on  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  wishes 
to  see  her  future  husband  she  must  boil 
an  egg.  fast  the  whole  day  in  silence, 
extract'  the  yolk,  fill  the  cavity  with 
salt,  and  eat^he  whole,  including  the 
shell.    Then  she  must  walk  backwards 
saying; 

Sweet  St.  Agnes,  work  thy  fast, 
If  ever  I  be  to  marry  man, 
Or  man  be  to  marry  me. 
I  hone  that  this  nlgbt  to  see. 
If  anyone  in  lower  Alsatla  will  take  an 
Easter  egg  into  church,  he  can  detect 
witches   in   the  congregation   by  their 
having  pieces  of  pork  instead  ot  prayer 
books  in  their  hands,  and  milk  pails,  not 
bonnets,  on  their  heads. 

Nowhere,  alas,  do  we  find  the  pre- 
scription given  to  Mr.  Oauthier  by  the 
4gy£sy  in  Lynn. 


ap- 


re  y< 


a  book  that  you 


1 


My  dear  s 

lend  mc?  v  .  I 

Madam.  I  recommend  ttts  novel  about  fash! 
tonanle  society.  It  is  writ  tin  by  a  verTtaDie 
gentleman  of  letters.  Ho  wrote  it  gloved,  on 
horseback.  In  the  park. 

Personal 

'    Mr.  Henry  Russell,  formerly  director 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  is  in  New 
York    It  is  said  that  his  hair  is  now 
I  quite  white.    What  an  opportunity  h 
'|  had  here!     How  he  threw  it  away! 

A  letter  from  an  American  student 
,  of    music,     dated    Chaumont,  France 
where  he  is  attending  a  school  for  mill 
tary  bandmaiti  i  s,   says  that  about  75 
■  are    studying   the    bassoon,    oboe  and 
El  horn.    "Andre    Caplet,    who,  you 
member,  used  to  conduct  at  the  Bosto 
Opera  House,  is  director 


"Do  You  Mind?" 

A   friend   in   Scotland   writes:  "You 
would  find  Scottish  phrases  amusing  as 
well  as  confusing.  It  it  Is  quite  common 
to  hear  folk  say  'Do  you  mind?'  instead 
of  'Do  you  remember?'    For  Instance,  a 
Scot  met  an  Englishman  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  a  number  of  years,  and, 
not  being  recognized  by  the  Englishman, 
he  exclaimed,  'Don't  you  mind  my  face?* 
to  which  the  other  replied.  'Not  at  all;  It 
is  really  not  quite  so  bad  as  all  that, 
you  know."  " 
I    Something  in  our  heart  tells  us  that 
^the  story  is  an  old  one.    "Mind,"  with 
\  the  meaning   "remember,"   is  by  no 
'  means  peculiarly  Scotch.  As  a  transitive 
.  verb,  it  has  been  used  from  the  time  of 
j  Wycllf  down.  We  find  it  in  Tennyson'* 
1  "Enoch  Arden,"  in  Housman's  Shrop- 
m  shire»Lad."    We  find  it.  with  an  objec- 
^..tivo  clause  and  otherwise,  used  by  Dick- 
jens  and  Stevenson;  the  one  careless  In 
|  his  English,  the  other  fastidious.  Jef- 
feries  and  Thomas  .Hardy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it   But  here  is  a  curious 
employment  of  "minding"  (a  reminder) 
In  the  plural:    "The  marks  on  a  stone 
about  to  be  sawn,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  sawyers."    Go  to  Ireland:  In  Bar- 
low's "Llsconnel"  is  the  sentence:  "He 
said  he  minded  Bessie  havin'  a  rancy  for 
duck-eggs."    In  the   north  of  Ireland 
mind  the  time"  is  a  common  beginning 
to  a  story. 


On  the  Day 

Is  it  true  that  the  first  poetical  valen- 
tines were  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
I  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt  and  confined 
1  In  the  Tow.fr  of  London?  The  statement 
[has  been  made.'  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  says 
f  nothing    about    it.    though    he  likens 
|  Charles's  "equal  and  persistent"  music 
[  to  "a  string  harped  on  distinctly  in  a 
chorus  of  litttes  and  hautboys,  till  one 
j  by  one  harps  from  here  and  there  caught 
i  L'p  the  similar  tang  of  chords  and  at 
j  last  the  whole  body  of  sound  was  harp- 
:  ing  only."    Who  was  Charles's  valen- 
j  tine?    Certainly    not  Mary    of  Cleves, 
"ugly  and   young,"    whom  he  wedded 
1  for   a  good    understanding   with  Bur- 
j  gundy.    "She  did  not  love  him  with  his 
t,hy  florid  face,  long  neck  and  features 
1  and  mild  eyes.   His  age  for  twenty-five 
years  passed  easily,  he  had  reached  his 
I  'castle  of  No  Care.'  " 

Mr.  Pepys  has  much  to  say  about  val 
I  entines.   Fortunate  Mrs.  Stewart!  "The 
Duke  of  York,  being  once  her  valentine, 
laid  give  her  a  jewel  of  about  £800;  and 
My  Lord  Mandeville,  her  valentine  this 
year,  a  ring  of  about  £300."   The  rewards 
I  of  virtue! 

Mrs.  Pepys,  her  husband  tells  us,  on 
I  an  evening  in  February  was  pleased, 
I  showing  him  her  stock  of  Jewels,  "In- 
S  creased  by  the  ring  she  hath  made  late- 
Ily.  as  my  valentine's  gift  this  year,  a 
I  Turkev-stone  set  with  diamonds:— with 
this,  and  what  she  had,  she  reckons  that 
I  she  hath  above  £150  worth  of  jewels  of 
lone  kind  or  other;  and  I  am  glad  of  it, 
]  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch  should  have  some- 
thing to  content  herself  with." 


Note  on  a  Play 

In  "Tiger,  Tiger,"  a  play  which 
still  .exciting  comment  in  New  York 
although  it  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
purgated, a  man  of  "wealth  and  posi 
tion"  falls  madly  in  love  with  a  woman 
he  happens  to  meet  in  the  "street 
The  critics  objected  to  her  chiefly  be- 
cause she  was  a  cook.  The  excuse 
that  she  might  have  been  a  good  one 
was  not  accepted. 

How  history  repeats  itself  even  on 
the  stage!  In  July,  1782.  a  comedy,  "Les 
Courtisanes,    ou    Ecuel    des  Moelirs," 
was  played  at  the  Theatre  Frantais  in 
I  Paris.    The  play  was  printed  before,  the 
performance.      Baron    Grimm  '  argued 
gravely  about  the  final  scene.  The  hero, 
loci-nonce,   passionately  fond  of  Rosa- 
I  lie,   la  not  brought  to  reason  by  the 
tateighty  arguments  of  his  family  and 
.friends,  but  he  is  cured  suddenly  when 
pie  learns  by  accident  that  his  adored 
lone  is  the  sister  of  a  cab  driver.  Grimm 
tasked:  "Is  thi.s  a.  sufficient  reason  for 
Idisbusing    a   heart    deeply  enamored? 
■  What  have  the  prejudices  of  birth  and 


Royal  Restorations 
It  would  be  quite  opposed  to  historial 
precedent  if  Dom  Manuel  were  recalled 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal  after  so  short 
a  reign  and  so  long  an  exile.  It  hap* 
pens  very  rarely  that  a  King  who  has 
been  exiled  by  his  subjects  Is  recalled 
by  them. 

Charles  II  never  actually  resigned  be- 
fore his  restoration.  Louis  XA1II  had 
not  reigned  before  his  first  restoration, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  short 
flight  before  Napoleon  tantamount S 

to  an  expulsion  by  his  people.  Thai 
Stuart  who  had  the  best.  chance  of  re« 
turning  was  not  James  II,  who  haA 
reigned,  but  the  Young  Pretender.  -wW/ 
hadnoW— London  Oaliy  Oh  mil  Wax 


i 


Muse,  bid  the  mom  a"a*e: 
Sad  winter  now  declines. 

Each  bird  doth  choose  a  mate. 
This  day's  St.  Valentine  s. 

For  that  good  bishop  s  sake 
Get  UP.  and  let  us  sen 
What  beauty  «  y*n. 
That  fortune  us  assigns. 


'Ware  Blateroons 

instead  of  doling  out  easily  obtained 
about  St.  Valentine— the 
interest  about  him  in  the 


ma  tic 


"Io  Victis" 

The  Herald  published  on  Feb.  12  the 

jwem  "Io  Victis."  by  William  W.  Story. 

Walt  Whitman  also  paid    homage  to 

those  defeated  on  land  or  sea. 

With  Music  strong  1  come — with  my  cor- 
nets and  my  drums.  _ 

T  Dlav  not  marches  for  accepted  victors 
only — I  Play  great  marches  for  con- 
quer'd  and  slain  iiersons. 

Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain 

I  also0saidyit  is  good  to  fall— battles  are 
lost  m  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 

are  won. 

I  beat  and  pound  for  the  dead; 
I  blow  through  my  embouchures  my  loud- 
est and  gayest  for  them. 

Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed! 

And  to  thoso  whose  war-vessels  sank  In 

tho  sea!  •  • 

And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  In  the 

sea! 

And   to   all   generals    that   lost  engagements 
and  all  overcome  heroes  !  ! 
nd  the  numberless  unknown  heroes,  equal 
to  the  greatest  heroA  known. 

Eggs  in  Folk  Lore 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  John  Gauthier  of 
Lynn  consulted  a  gypsy  for  medical  ad- 
vice. She  charged  him  $250.  This  was 
her  prescription: 

"Break  an  egg  in  a  handkerchief,  car 
rv  it  around  in  your  pocket  to 


14TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Svmobonv  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
Mlows:  Franck.  Orchestral  Suite  from  . 
"Psyche."  p  symphonic  poem:  Men- 
delssohn, Concerto  for  violin:  Chabrier. 
Prelude  to  Act  II  or  "Gwendoline:"  O. 
Faurc.  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to 
Haraucourfs  oomedv  "Shylock"— Chan- 
son Entr'acte.  Madrigal,  Epithalme, 
Nocturne,  Final:  Berlioz,  Ouverture.  | 
"The  Roman  Carnival."  Mr.  Fradkin. 
concortmaster  of  the  orchestra,  played 
the  concerto.  Arthur  Hackett.  tenor, 
eong  the  Chanson  and  Madrigal  In  the 

'Sihvloick"  Suite. 

Cesar  Franck's  Suite  was  played  in  ] 
Boston  as  a  Suite  for  the  first  time. 
"Psyche's  Sleep"  and  "Psyche  Borne 
awav  bv  the  Zephyrs"  were  played  for 
the  "first  time  at  the  conceits  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Would  the 
four  movements  gain  in  effect  if  they 
were  heard  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
whole  work,  with  the  choral  contrasts. 
Detached  and  arranged  a3  movements 
of  a  svmphony.  they  are  beautiful,  but 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  three  to  make  each  one 
of  the  movements'  stand*  out  in  bold 
relief.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
closely  the  "explanation"  of  certain 
French  commentators  who  insist  that 
Franck's  Psyche  and  Eros  should  not 
be  regarded  as  the  lovers  in  the  old 
legend:  that  they  were  only  symbols: 
that  the  whole  work  is  "charged  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism.  '  1  he 
music  is  sufficiently  expressive,  often 
enchanting,  if  the  hearer  has  in  mind 
only  the  familiar  story  told  by  Apu- 
lelus.       •  ,  . 

The  Prelude  to  "Gwendoline  is  also 
music  that  came  from  the  heart.  The 
love-music  is  more  sensuous  than  that 
of  Franck's.  but  not  sensual  after  the 
manner  of  Massenet  in  his  more  porno- 
graphic operas,  as  "Esclarmonde.  and 
"Thais  "  The  death  of  Chabrier  was 
a  great  loss  to  French  art.  Some  of 
his  successors  have  cunningly  profited 
"by  his  harmonic  and  orchestral  audac- 
ity. What  would  they  have  done  H 
Chabrier  and  Lalo  had  not  blazed  the 
way  for  them  while  they  were  thinking 
of  following  the  beaten  path!  When 
this  Prelude  was  played  yesterday  the 
thought  of  the  famous  clarinet  player 
that  went  down  with  the  Bourgogne 
came  to  the  mind.  How  eloquently  he 
played  the  clarinet  solo  in  this  Prelude. 

The  stage  music  of  Gabriel  Fan  re  is 
characteristic  of  that  MM^jg** 
refined  composer.  Especially  noteworthy 
are  the  Entra'cte,  Epithalme  and  Noc- 
tnrne.    The  last  suggests  the  moonlight 
lacene  In  the  fifth  act  of  ^"g*™* 
Umed v.  but  who  knows  what  Harau- 
Uun    did    to    Shakespeare?  After 
Iffliakespearc."   no   doubt   a   long  way 
1  ifter.    And  where  are  the  songs,  which 
ire  decidedly  un-Shakespearian  insert- 
a?    In  the  scene  of  the  caskets?  or 
lave  thev  to  do  with  Jessica?    It  is 
needless   to  say   there   is  no 


tor  twjl 


e  associated  with  snyi. 
3abrlcl  Faure  wrot*  his  1 
>mlttid  the  Dies  Irae,  pc 
p  of  shocking  the  senslb 
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petites  dames"  that  frequent  the  Made- 
leine, probably  because  he  knew  that 
his  musical  strength  did  not  lie  In  that 
airection.  Mr.  Hackett  s»ns  the  two 
longs  in  a  straightforward  rather  than 
ktlbtle  manner,  and  Faure's  music,  ae- 
mands  subtlety,  not  merely  hones  y  of 
purpose  and  frank  expression:  but  ..t  o 
|  longs  themselves  are  not  among  tne 
best  of  the  composer's  melodies. 

A  brilliant  performance  of  the  Koman 
Carnival-  bro.mht  the  e.»l  of  an  un-  ; 
usually  interesting  concert,  admirably 
Interpreted  by  Mr.  Rabaud  and  admir- 
ably played.  Noteworthy  in  the  ovci- 
ture  was  the  playing  of  the  Lngnsn 
fcorn  by  Mr.  Speyer.  '• 

Mr  Fradldn  was  loudly  applauded  for 
his  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s  con- 
certo He  took  the  llrst  movement  and 
the  Finale  at  a  very  rapid  pace  so 
rapid  that  somp  questioned  it;  but  nis 
performance  was  so  clear  and  so  mu- 
sical that  swiftness  was  welcome.  Fur- 
thermore, the  composer  gave  the  in- 
dication Allegro  molto  vivace  for  the 
Finale  He  marked  .the  first  with 
great  passion,"  but  Mendelssohn  in  a 
passkmaite  mood  was  an  Jnherentlyt 
amiable  person-amiable  except  when 
other  living  composers  were  concerned 
-churning  himself  deliberately  into 
frenzy.  Taken  at  a  conventionally  alle- 
gro pace,  the  first  movement  soon  be- 
comes tiresome.  In  the  second  move- 
ment Mr.  Fradkin  happily  avoided 
Sweetness"  and  sentlmentalism.  The 
Music  was  sung,  not  sobbed.  The 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  audience  was 
Justly  deserved.  . 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  Saturday  night  is  as 
follows:  Lalo,  Overture  to  "Le  Roi 
d'Ys"  Gilbert,  Symphonic  Prologue  to 
Synge's  tragedy,  "Riders  to  the  Sea"; 
Gluck  "Diane  impitoyable,'  '  from 
-Iphlgenie  en  Aulide";  Rameau,  Ballet 
Airs  from  "Hippolyte  and  Aricie";  Mas- 
senet "Promesse  de  mon  Avenir,"  from 
"Le  Roi  de  Lahore";  Rimsky-Korsa- 
keff.  "Scheherazade."  Emiho  de  Go- 
gorza  will  be  the  singer. 


So  Yale  thinks  of  sending  a  crew  to 
Henley.  Whenever  wo  hear  talk  about 
an  international  boat  race  we  remember 
a  passage  in  Artemus  Ward's  second 
letter  to  Punch.  After  some  remarks 
about  prize  fights  between  English  and 
American  champions,  Artemus  wrote: 
"It's  differently  with  scullin  boats,  which 
Is  a  manly  sport;  and  I  can  only  ex- 
plain Mr.  Hamil's  resunt  defeat  in  this 
country  on  the  grounds  that  he  wasn't 
used  to  British  water.  I  hope  this  ex- 
planation will  bo  .entirely  satisfact-ry 
to  all."  S 


night.    For~spflRh  nn.1  rxnlialW 

Ing  qualities  the  prosmra  Itself  was  a 
pleasant  exception.  The  choice  seemed 
almost  n  perfect  one  for  the  average 
audience.  There  was  nothing  In  any  of 
tne  selections  that  bordered  on  the  mys- 
terious or  the  weird.  It  was  an  under- 
|standable  thing,  even  to  one  not  trained  | 
In  music.  Another  feature  aoout  all  the 
numbers  was  the  brevity  of  them.  There 
was  no  theme  so  long  as  to  prolong  a 
surlait.  •  •  •  There  was  perfect  ac- 
cord at  all  times.  The  absence  of  wlrl- 
ness  was  an  outstanding  feature  that 
did  not  escape  notice  and  comment. 
[There  was  no  lagging  and  harmony 
abounded  alike  in  the  delicato  passages 
and  ensemble  phrases." 

A  paragraph  In  another  column  shows 
the  effect  of  this  music  on  the  com- 
munity. "There  was  no  session  of  the 
local  court  this  morning.  No  arrests 
were  made  during  the  night  by  the  po- 
lice." 


The  Alliance 

"Two  things  are  noticeable  In  your 
theatre,  sir,"  said  an  American  visitor, 
"draughts  and  pretty  women."  "Yes," 
replied  the  manager.  "We  go  In  for 
both  airs  and  graces."— The  Stage  (Lon- 
don). 


Verbal  Atrociousness 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is,  of  course,  a  technical  dis- 
tinction between  ironing  and  steeling, 
i  but,  as  you  suppose,  considered  In  con- 
nection with  laundry  bills  tne  two  words 
are  practically  convertible. 

Boston.  ABEL.  SEAMAN. 


Joyous  Russia 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  speaks  of  "happy  Russian  peas- 
ants."   Here  is  an  example: 

At  a  small  station  I  saw  a  downcast 
woman  holding  a  baby.  On  asking  her 
If  she  was  happy,  she  replied  scornfully 
[to  my  dragoman:  "Is  that  man  a  fool? 
I  Of  course  I  am  happy ;  have  I  not  a 
i  husband,  a  hut  and  eight  children?" 
Everything  is  relative  in  this  world. 

J.  C.  BOWKER. 


Shakespeare  and  Goncourt 

As  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  rest 
and  reflection,  we  submit  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers 
notes  that  Edmond  de  Goncourt  entered 
In  his  journal  on  Feb.  16,  1889.  He  found 
that  Shakespeare's  heroes  are  often 
quibblers,  bickerers,  sick  with  that 
Anglo-Saxon  malady,  scholastic  contro- 
versy. He  also  found  a  lack  of.  imag- 
ination in  the  dramatists  of  all  coun- 
tries, from  the  most  renowned  of  the 
ancient  world  down  to  Sardou.  "They 
create  after  others.  We  have  the  in- 
comparable Mollere.  The  Lord  knows 
that  nearly  all  his  plays,  his  celebrated 
scenes,  his  lines  that  are  in  the  mem- 
ory of  everyone,  are  almost  always 
stolen,  robbery  which  the  critics  extol, 
but  I  cannot.  Well,  Shakespeare  is  an- 
other man;  he  also,  alas,  who  tikes  his 
characters  from  old.  musty  books.  This 
annoys  me,  notwithstanding  the  sauce 
of  genius  that  he  pours  over  them.  To 
me  a  man  is  the  greatest  when  he 
draws  his  creation  out  of  his  own 
brains.  For  that  reason  Balzac  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  of  the  great.  I  find 
in  the  four  or  five  superior  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  wholly  inaurpassable  only 
the  sleep-walking  scene  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth trying  to  erase  the  blood  stain  on 
her  hand,  and  above  all  the  graveyard 
scene  in  "Hamlet."  where  Shake- 
speare attains  the  height  of  the  sub- 
lime.'' No  wonder  that  on  Feb.  18  M. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  complained  bit- 
terly of  his  stomach,  his  entrails,  in  fact 
all  his  "innards." 


Art  in  North  Adams 

Nothing   is   pleasanter   in   this  com- 
I  mercial  and  materialistic  age  to  see 
I  the    love    of    the    beautiful    and  the 
I  Ideal   spreading   throughout   our  com- 
monwealth.   On  Feb.  6    the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  in 
North  Adams.    We  gladly  quote  from 
the  Nortlx  Adams  Evening  Transcript 
I  of  Feb.  6:  • 

"A  stream  of  liquefied  melody,  be- 
I  times  a  thread  of  silver  jumping  down 
■  a  mountain  side,  anon  the  subdued  flow 
of  the  meadow  brook  and  again  the 
churn  of  the  torrent,  always  exquisitely 
exact  and  sweet  to  bear,  was  the  auricu- 
lar picture  drawn  by  Modest  Altschuler 


Symphony  Orch 


Names  of  Street9 

There  was  a  suggestion  in  London  that 
Hanover  square  should  become  Roose- 
velt square  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Roosevelt  was  married  at  the  fam- 
ous church.  The  suggestion  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  Daily  Chronicle  made  this 
comment:  "After  all,  St.  George's,  Han- 
over square,  trips  pleasantly  enough 
from  the  tongue,  which  could  not  toe 
said  of  the  newer  suggestiop.  We  ought 
to  consider  very  carefully  before  we 
change  the  names  of  London's  best- 
known  localities.  Such  a  system  in- 
troduces needless  complications  into 
topography  and  spoils  the  continuity  of 
London's  history,  especially  where  a 
nanje  is  as  old  as  that  of  'Hanover 
square'  and  has  so  many  interesting  as- 
sociations." 

These  remarks  might  now  be  consid- ! 
ered  with  profit  in  Boston.  For  example.  : 
has  Arlington  square  the  significance  of 
Castle  square?  What  a  mistake  it  is  to  , 
change  the  name  of  the  theatre  with'i 
which  so  many  have  pleasant  recolleo  -  . 
tions.  .  _  .    '  'V.v.''        •  M 

PIANIST  REUTER 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Rudo'ph  Renter,  pianist,  gave  a  reci- 
tal vesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  Mendels- 
sohr,  iVeludfc  and  Fugue,  op.  35,  No.  1.  fj 
Brahms-GluJfe    Gavotte;  Paderewski, 
caprica    in    the    manner   of  Scarlatti; 
Bra>.M.<,  17  Paganini  variations,  inter-' 
mezzo,  ofci  lltl.  No.  4;  Chopin,  nocturne 
In  F  lu'nor,  nocturne  op.  C2,  No.  1,  Bar-  s 
parole:   Dieter,   rhapsody  in   G  minor. 
Rusoni.  Xuit  de  Noel,  Sonatina  Secon- 
ds- i.ianados.  Que  jas  o  la.  ma  ja  y  el  i 
nrfsoror:  Griffej,  Fantasy  Piece:  Liszt, 
Wol.U  r.tusc-hen,  Ai  Bord  d'une  Source- ' 
le  C sins val  de  Pestb. 

AVa  are  told  that  Mr.  flcuter.  born  in' 
New  York,  was  at  the  age  of  14  an  or- 
ganist in  the  Bronx;  that  he  completed 
his  studies  in  Europe,  won  the  Mendels- 
sohn prize— it  is  not  said  whether  this 
prizi:  was  the  Leipsic  or  the  London 
one-  ihat  lie  went  to  Japan  where  he-' 
conducted  the  piano  and  theory  classes 
»i  the  Imperial  Academy  in  Tokyo  and 
"introduced  many  ideas  into  that  or\4 
entcil  institution;"  that  after  his  return 
to  .!•:.  country  he  played  with  the  Chi-1 
cetio  and  Minneapolis  Symphony  or- 
ch. strap,  Ihe  Kneisel  Quartet,  and  "in- 
tfodticrtd  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  the  Dohnanyi  concert  op. 
5."  This  last  statement  reminds  \is 
'. !,.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  played  his  piano  con- 
certo in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  Nov.  3,  1900. 
Mr.  neuter  gave  recitals  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in  190S  and  1909  and  he  has 
irtvon  recitals  in  American  cities  since 
lntS..  He  gave  one  in  New  Yorx  as 
ear!;.'  as  1906. 

Having  had  this  experience,  he  might 
be  more  merciful  in  his  arrangement  of 
a  piogram.    The  most  hardened  eon- i 
•  •«•:  t-goer  ehuddere  and  turns  pale  when  I 
i.'    '■<>»  the  name  of  Busoni;  even  when  j 
''.«••     fot  follow  that  of  Brahms  with 
U  p   1'  %-anlni  variations.    Let  us  bono  I 


M  r  Renter  deserved  a  larger  audience,  I 

for  .c  is  an  interesting  planlfet  In  certain 

nays.  Interesting  by  reason  of  hla  me-1 

chanical  proficiency,  and  his  cool  view  i 
•  nT    b'ngs,  not  on  account  of  any  Irre- 
i>i  .Tote  expression   of  emotion;   yot  't 
would    lie    wrong    to   dismiss   him  as 
n.eieiy  :i  dealer  In  thunder  and  llght- 
-ilrs     lie  has  an  intellectual  grasp,  a 
knowledge  Of  foim  and  structure.    It  ' 
a  as  t  in-  more  surprising,  then,  to  find 
li'un  fev<  lish  in  tempo  where  he  should 
have  been  calm.    For  example,  he  gave 
:in  i.ii'-onimonly  compelling  performance 
of  Mendelssohn's  Prelude,  but  In  the 
l"ugue  the  spirit  of  unrest  was  disturb- 
ing, for  here  and  there  was  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  pace  that  was  uncalled  for. 
'Chore  were  wilful  and  sudden  changes 
in  tempo  that  interrupted  the  contra- 
puntal flow.    In  llko  manner  the  first 
of  t'b.opin'a  Nocturnes  was  played  at 
the  beginning  with  hemming  and  haw- 
ing, with  ix  deliberate  irresolution  that 
was  not  tempo  rubato,  not  a  "robbinrr 
I  of  the  time";   it  was  a  trifllngjvltri 
|  Chopin's  melodic  thought.    Mr.  Filter. 
I  was  moro  fortunate  In  his  treatment  i 
j  of  the  other  nocturne,   although  the 
arabesques  of  Chopin's  lace  were  turned  I 
Jnto  metaTllo  figures.    Bo  too  Brahma's 

"  version  cnT^GruelW^gavotte  lost  its 
charming  old-world  favor,  its  Watteati- 
like  grace,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Reuter  s 
changes  in  tempo,  and  'the  absence  ot'j 
the  classic  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  extreme  brilliance  was  required 
as  in  Paderowskl's  Caprice  and  in  some 
of  Brahma's  Variations,  Mr.  Reuter's 
performance  was  master^- 


Graham  Moffatfs  play,  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,"  will  be  revived  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  this  week.  Moffat,  who 
J-id  his  home  a  mile  or  two  away  from 
ive  Blane  Valley  in  the  upland  part  of 
Dumbartonshire,  planned  his  play  dur- 
ing his  walks  abroad.  He  took  it  and 
his  family  company  of  players  to  Lon- 
don and  submitted  it  to  Cyril  Maude. 
There  is  a  Scottish  proverb  "A  causey 
saint  and  a  hoose  dell";  that 4s  to  say 
"A  sidewalk,  or  causeway,  saint  and  a 
house  devil.''  Moffat  had  this  In  mind 
when  be  drew  the  character  of  Tam- 
mas  Biggar,  general  outside  his  house, 
a  petty  tyrant  within;'  so  ho  at  first 
named  the  play  "A  Causey  Saint."  This 
would  do  for  English  speaking  folk.  Mr. 
Maude  remarked  at  a  private  reading:: 
"'Bunty  pulls  the  strings'!  Good  line, 
good  title." 

The  play,  was  produced  at  a  matinee 
in  the  Playhouse  Theatre,  London,  July 
4.  1911.  It  went  into  the  evening  bill 
at  the  Haymarket  July  18  of  that  year. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

P.ab  Biggar  Ceorge  T,a!Jde 

BUnty  Biggar  .Kate  Moff.it 

Nuaie  Simpson  Jean  Turnbuli 

Taramas  Biggar.  Graham  Moffat 

Wcelum  Sprunt  Watson  Hume., 

Eelen  Dunlop  Mrs.  Graham  Moffut 

Teenie  Dunlop  Margaret  Nyblo" 

Jcems  Gibb...'  George  Greic 

Maggie  Mercer.  Lizzie  Chambers 

Dan  Birrell  Sanderson  Moffat 

Moffat's  father  was  a  Scottish  enter-i 
tainer.  The  son  took  up  the  same  work. 
His  father's  rhymed  sketch,  "Tarn  and 
the  Squirrel,"  gave  him  the  idea  of 
Bunty  and  the  strings.  An  unpopular 
teacher  was  nicknamed  "the  squirrel," 
on  account  of  his  beard.  The  boy  that 
tormented  him  and  It  kept  out  of  sight. 
"But  Wull  remained  unseen,  Pooin'  the 
'l  strings  ahlnt  the  screen." 

When  the  play  celebrated  its  birthday 
at  the  Haymarket  Miss  Moffat  told  a 
1  reporter  that  Bunty  is  the  type  of  girl 
Miss  Moffat's  mother  was,  managing  a 
;Iot  of  brothers  and  the  whole  house 
when  she  was  young,  "a  type  of  the  last 
generation  of  Scottish  girls."  Those  of 
the  present  generation,  she  thought,  are 
not  so  domesticated.  Bunty  was  taken 
«p  with  her  house  cleaning  and  with 
managing  her  father  and  her  brothers. 
"I  don't  think  Scottish  girls  today  are 
so  tied  to  the  house.  Like  their  English 
sisters,  they  go  to  business." 

The  comedy  is  a  crinoline  play  of  tha 
period  of  1880.  Mr.  Moffat  said  when 
London  was  rushing  to  see  it:  "Semi- 
modern  costume  has  not  been  developed 
to  the  extent  it  might  be  on  the  stage. 
Plays  like  'Caste'  and  'Our  Boys,*  if 
dressed  in  the  costun\e  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  originally  produced, 
would  still  have  another  run.  because 
the  quaintness  of  that  costume  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
writing."  We  have  seen  old  plays  thus 
dressed  in  Boston  theatres  within  recent 
years,  as  "Lord  Dundreary.''  when  Mr. 
Sothern  revived  it  and  imitated  in  som§ 
degree  his  father.  But.  Mrs.  Moffat  ad- 
mited  that  modernity  and  the  crinoline 
could  never  agree.  Life  in  flats  and 
small  rooms  forbids  the  huge  petticoat. 
She  found  no  inconvenience  in  wearing 
it  on  the  stage,  and  found  it  a  great 
aid  in  displaying  a  gown  to  best  advan- 
tage. Crinoline  would  surely  bo  incon- 
venient In  cabs  and  motors,  but  it  lifts 
the  dress  clear  of  mud  in  the  streets. 
Her  husband  threatened  to  write  a  play 
lintroducing  the  hobble  skirt,  and  thought 
it  would  bo  more  amusing  that  eveu 
"Bunty." 

In  the  original  company  Kate  Moffat 
whs  the  author's  sister:  Winifred  Mof- 
fat   who  took  a  child's  part,  was  his 
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of  all  "inns  received  by  him  for  three 

v  Mrs  on  any  such   plays  as  "Bunt}  '' 
that,  h^  might  produce  In  that  time,  in; 
consideration  of  having  Introduced  tho 
pla     lo  M>r  Moffat. 

"li.iiitv"  was  produced  at  tho  Corned:. 
ThM.tr.'!  New  Vork.  on  Oct.  10,  1911.  I: 
was  llrst  srni  in  Boston  at  the  Maje 
Theatre.  Jan.  20,  1913.'  . 

Rib  UiiKai'   tdoiun.l  Beresfoi'd 

Bun.y  Biggar'.'..'  ■'■'"^  Peanoi. 

Susie  Simpson  Vera  Pole  j 

Tamirms  Biggar  •.  Bthelbert  Halos 

Weleum  Sprunt  Sanderson  Moffat 

Kllen  Dunlop  Amy  singleton 

Teenlo  Dunlop  Margaret  Nybloc 

Jecrai  Gibb  J.  E.  MarOregor 

Maggie  Mercer  Marjorte  Davidson 

Dan  Birrell  Leonard  Booker 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mr.    J.    Ranken    Towse's  abounding 
common  sense  has  never  been  displayed 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  an  article 
upon  the  repertory  system  in  tho  thea- 
tre, recently  quoted  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  by  a  local  newspaper.  Mr.  j 
Towse's  theatrical  scholarship  is  almost 
unique  in  these  days  of  extempore  theat- 
rical criticism,  but  the  right  by  which 
he  holds  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
college  of  theatrical  scribes  Is  derived 
from  tho  possession  of  plain,  practical 
common  sense,  a  quality  in  which  he 
has  no  dangerous  rival.    It  Is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  tell  Mr.  Towso  anything 
about  the  thealre  as  a  rule,  but  it  may 
In  this  case  be  diffidently  suggested  that 
In  his  despair  over  the  lack  of  this  rem- 
edy'for  the  disease  of  monopolifrn  under 
which  the  drama  suffers  in  this  country.  M 
he  has  overlooked  the  existence  of  an  ■ 
Institution  of  this  precise  sort  estftb-  fj 
lished   now  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  highly  successful.    That  this  cir-  I 
oumstance  has  escaped  bis  knowledge  f\ 
is  probably  due  to;  the  fact  that  this 
phenomenon  exists  In  Boston,  where  it  ti 
is.  known  as  The'  Copley  Theatre. 

At  this  house  Mr.  Henry  .lew.':  has 
assembled  precisely  such  a  company  as  a 
is  dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Towse's  vision—  E 
an  assemblage  of  capable  players  equal  .f 
I  to  the  production  of  "tragedy,  comedy,  I 
I  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  his  - 
torical-pastoral, tragical-historical,  tin-  >* 
gical-comical-historical-pastoral.     scene  ■ 
Individable   or   poem    unlimited,"    and  f, 
proved  in  their  quality  in  some  60  pro-  */ 
ductions   of   notable   plays,  sometimes 
merely  popular  in  character,  but  in  a  J* 
far  larger  number  of  cases  pieces  of  I 
literary  light  and  leading  such  as  find  ■ 
no  illustration  and  ;ould  discover  no 
probable  following  in  the  ordinary  com-  ■ 
mercial  theatre.    That  this  experiment 
has  been  successful  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  going  on  and  is  em- 
phasized by  the  circumstance  that  in 
many  instances  bills  have  had  to  .be  re- 
peated week  after  week  in  practical  an- 
swer to   the   appreciation   of  patrons. 
That  this  should  have  occurred  In  the 
case  of  merely  popular  bills. Is  not  sig- 
nificant,  but  the   repetition  of  "Arms 
and  the  Man"  (two  weeks).  "The  Great 
Adventure"      (two      weeks).  "Hindle 
Wakes"  (three  weeks),  and  "The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma",  (three    weeks),  gives 
some  assurance  of  success  in  an  extra-', 
commercial  field. 

Among  the  experiments  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Copley  Theatre 
was  a  series  of  performances  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  including  "J0  You 
Like  It,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Julius  Caesar." 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  "Twelfth 
night"  and  "Midsummer  night's  ■ 
Dream." 

The  Copley  Theatre   has   not  under- 
taken Shakespeare,  but  h'u  '  adventured 
with  conspicuous  success   "The  School 
for  Scandal,"   "TIl.  Rival.-;"  and  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  among  the  old  com- 
edies, and  has  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  tho  work  of  modern  men  of  note  by 
producing  plays  of  their  authorship,  the 
merits  of  which  has  not  seemed  a  prom- 
ising basis  for  theatrical  speculation, 
li.  C.   Carton's   "The    Eccentric  Lord 
Combermere"  and  "The  Bear  Leaders." 
"The  Odd  Man  Out,"  by  Harold  Brig- 
house:  "Tho  Silver  Box"  and  "The  Pig-,, 
eon,"  by  John  Galsworthy,  are  Instances. 
All  of  these  plays  have  been  handled,  ' 
capably  by  Mr.  Jewett's  companV,  many  II 
of  them  with  real  distinction,  notably  V. 
"Hindle  Wakes,"  "Fanny's  First  Play" 
and  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma."  E.  F.  G.  I 

Boston,  Feb.  12. 

These  playwrights  have  been  repre-;'. 
scnted  at  the  Copley  Theatre  since  Oct.  4j 
2.  1916:  Shaw,  Barrie,  Wilde,  H.  A.  Jones,  ^  ' 
Young.  Pinero.  Sardou.  Grundy,  Vernon, 
Jacobs,  Brighouse,  Maokey    and  Ord.W 
Bennett  and  Knoblauch.  Ibsen.  Jerome, 
Galsworthy.  Maugham.  Goldsmith.  Dun- ft, 
sany.   Besler,   Philpotts   and   Hastings, 1 
Terry  and  Worral,  Birmingham,  Sheri-  ; 
dan,  Blggers.  Carton,  Zangwill,  Knob-V- 
lauch,  Bennett,  Brandon  Thomas,  SteW-f'V 
I  art    and    Baker,    Daly,    McCutcheon,; : 

I  Bower  and  Lion,  Houghton.  Hawtrey,  . 
Carton,  Sutrot 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

It  Is  frequently  gratifying  to  have 
one's  ideas  expressed  by  another,  and 
to  find  them  in  print  as  if  they  had 
come  directly  from  one's  own  pen.  It  Is 
especially  gratlfving  to  find  in  a  recent 


opini- 


is.    This  is  the  article 
have  more  than  once  admitted 
ie  old  actor-manager,  with  ■''>  hls| 


the    depi  edationB    of    an  implaca 
enemy.  , 
Miss  Paula.  Pardee,  who  will  give 


was 


bX™af  'tKe  new  pro-I  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  after- 
.  ,i.„„tro«   who!  nmn    i*  n  vo'.ino   Diamst.  who  Save  a 


half  a  dozen  theatres  who 
Binblcs "indifferently  In  review,  import-] 
■a  American  tarce.  or  the  charms  of  a 
Koular  favorite.  But  we  cannot  allow 
Re  actor  to  hla.no  anybody  but  himself 
for  the  position  in  which  he  finds  bun- 
■>p|l  lotlav  The  svndicates  which  today 
fcntrol  our  theatres  would  never  have 
become  the  masters  of  our  revels  if  the 
English  drama  had  not  previously  come 
to  be  !•.••-•:.<■!•  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity, and  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened' if  the  actor  had  not  made  it  the 
fashion  to  consider  the  player  first  and 
the  playwright  scarcely^  all.  Le 
theatre  e'est  moi.'  said  the  actor.  The 
theatrical  business  man  decided  that,  it 
that  were  really  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation  to  buy  him  up  and  to 
dispose  of  him  at  a  profit. 

"The  actor  prepared  1  is  own  extinc 
Hon  when  he  put  himself  above  the 
drama  The  actor  onl>  exists  artistically 
as  an  interpreter  of  plays.  He  will  be 
held  in  respect  and  set.  above  the  acci 
dent-,  of  commerce  only  so  long  as  he 
upholds  the  drama  As  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  trade  upon  his  personal  popu 
lartty,  to  flaunt  himself  at  the  dramas 
expense,  to  draw  away  the  attention  c>f 
the  public  from  the  dramatist  on  whom 
the  theatre  must  in  the  long  run  depend, 
to  his  own  performances,  then  he  be- 
comes an  object  of  fashion,  a  creature 
of  the  p'ctorial  press  and  broadcast  ad- 
vertisement, the  principal  Item  in  a 
•show.'  'ShoW  i,  the  current  stage  term 
for  any  kind  of  theatrical  production 
today,  'and  we  may  define  a  'show  as 
what  is  left  of  the  English  theatre  when 
we  have  extracted  the  English  drama. 

"The  content 
has  to  be  encoti... 

before  it  can  be  fully  realized  by  thet 
outsider.   Very  few  actors,  for  example 
really  think  that  the  text  of  a  pla 
matters  at  all  appreciably.    So  long  as 
J«  author's  general  meaning  is  con- 
fieved  in  terms  easy  to  remember  and 
^to'speak  they  are  satisfied.  Usually  the 
prefer  the  text  of  a  play  written  by  an 
actor  to  one  written  by  an  author,  be- 
cause the  actor  has  a  professional  flair 
for -the  kind  of  phrase  which  fo  lows 
most  patly  upon  a  cue  and  a  tendency 
to  resort  to  commonplaces  of  the  stage 
In  preference  to  a  more  individual  utter- 
ance   Still  less  does  the  ordinary  actor 
care'for  the  total  effect  of  a  play.  Some 
actors  never  see  their  play  as  a  whole. 
They  learn  their  cues  and  their  lines 
anYleave  the  rest.     The.  story  of  the 
Shakespearean    tragedian    who  played 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Capitol  and  showed 
■  a  belated  interest,  toward  the  conclusion  g 
'  of  the  run  of  the  piece  as  to  how  the 
tragedy  ended  is  now  wholly  mythical. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  anyimni 

'  vl^echoed  from  aerobe  o^ean^ 


noon,  is  a  voun»  pianist,  who  gave  a 
recital  In  New  York  about  a  month  ago. 
Oilman  Wilson,  a  tenor,  who  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  public  on  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Steinert  Hall,  is  a  pupil 
of  Miss  Clara  Smart  of  this  city.  Mmo. 
Peroux-Williams,  soprano,  who  has  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  recital  for  next 
Tuesday  evening  in  Jordan  Hall,  has 
sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Cambridge. 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  of  the  Cecilia  Society  are 
of  unusual  interest.  | 
Then  there  is  John  McCormaclc  this  | 

afternoon.  Friday  evening  and  next 
Sunday  afternoon  with  varied  programs. 

Notes  About  the  Stage, 
Players,  Music,  Musicians 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Stage 
(London)  wrote  on  Dec.  27  about  "Maison 
de  Oanse  at  the  Theatre  Rejane."  "It  is 
a  curious  dramatization  by  MM1.  Noziere 
and  Mttller  of  M.  Paul  Reboux's  novel, 
and,  although  I  doubt  that  it  is  a  very 
typical  example  of  Spanish  life,  the 
scenes  are  picturesque  and  unusual, 
while  considerable  amusement  was  de- 
rived from  the  lurid  invectives  used  by 
inmates  of  the  dancing  house.  Behind 
all  this  there  is  also  a  study  of  mascu- 
line jealousy  and  passion  in  their  most 
primitive  form,  and  the  treacherous 
feminine  coquetry  that  has  become  al 


iott.  am 

Mine.  Melba  after  singing  in  I'Onaon 
Kill  come  to  this  country  She  ib  en- 
gaged tor  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  on  it3  next  trip. 

Tschaikoivsfcy  overture  "1812"  as  an 
organ  solo  at   a   nee  concert  foi  so 
diers  and  sailors  in  London  was  a  curl- ■ , 
ous   selection   when    it    is    cons  de.  ed 
that  the  overture   celebrates   the  ,de-l 
feat  of  the  French  and  the  Ma>'.-ei.« 
laise  is  drowned  by  the  Russian  Hymn. 

Charles  Manners,  indefatigable  in  hjs| 
work  to  establish  national  opera  in 
England,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  women 
parliamentarians 

"Thank  Cod!—  and  I  say  it  with  rever- 
ence—the women's  vote  will  be  very| 
powerful.  There  will  be  thus  a  great- 
er chance  for  national  opera,  for  what 
would  have  become  of  opera  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  women— and  the  press 
—I  do  not  know.  The  women's  vote 
can  do/a  great  deal  to  help  natioiia 
opera  jfi  this,  operatically  speaking. 


ted  the  English  drama.  «  m0st  inevitable  in  all  Spanish  dramas 
of  the  actor  for  the  play  U  since  Carmen  Perhaps  this  is  the  most 
untered  again  and  again,  ,.  which,  after 


Notes  About  Certain  Concerts 
and  Musicians  of  the  Week 
The    Flonzaley    Quartet    concert  on 
i  Thursday  evening  will  be   of  unusual 
i  Interest.    Mr.  Loeffler's  "Music  for  Foui 
Stringed  Instruments,  E  minor"  (Ms.) 
was    composed    in    memory    of  Victoi 
Chapman,  who.  an  aviator  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  met  gallantly  his  fate 
^Hkrst  performance  was  announce* 
for   yesterdav   afternoon   at    •<  conrer' 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 


in 


.New  York,  when  the  Flonzaley: 
re  to  be  the  players. 
,t  the  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quar- 
in  Jordan  Hall  the  Serenade  from 
quartet  by  Alberic  Magnard  (not 
ynard)  will  be  played.  An  extract 
m  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  15aui> . 
,  viola  player  of  the  quartet,  written 


h'  Emile  Vuillermoz  throws  light  on 
,the  hitherto  unpublished  details  of 
ttic  composer's  untimely  end.  Alberic 
Magna',  d,  the  son  of  Francis  Magnard, 
orje-time  editor  of  the  Figaro,  was 
born  in  Paris,  June  9lh,  1865.  He  en- 
tered the  Conservatory  in  1887  in  the 
class  oi  Theodore  Dubois,  and  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  harmony,  one  year 
later.  He  studied  composition  with 
Vincent  d'Indy.  Retiring  by  nature, 
he  lived  in   .     sequestered   spot  near  I  don. 


serious  fault  of  the  play,  which,  after 
all,  is  merely  a  more  materialistic  and 
less  sympathetic  Carmen,  and  one  looks 
in  vain  for  an  excusable  motive  In  the 
frenzied  behavior  of  the  characters.  Ea- 
trella  is  the  little  slavey  of  the  dance 
hall  until  the  owner,  Don  Ramon,  exas- 
perated by  her  indifference,  falls  rrradly 
love  with  her.  and  teaches  her  to 
dance  in  order  to  prevent  her  leaving 
the  house.  Estrella  becomes  famous ;  all 
the  men  fall  victims  to  her  evil  enchant- 
ment— Pepillo,  the  vapid  dancer  ;  Benito, 
whom  she  steals  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren;  Luisito,  whom   she  steals  from 
her  own  sister ;  and  Don  Ramon,  whom 
she  tortures  with  Jealousy.    She  says 
that  she  is  not  for  one  man  nor  for  one 
place,  Out  rather  the  spirit  of  the  dance, 
which  passes  on  from  one  to  another, 
from  country  to  country,  and  whom  all 
hould  rejoice  to  have  known  for  how- 
ever brief  a  time.  But  on  the  eve  of  her 
Hight  with  Pepillo  the  other  three  dis- 
cover her  perfidy,  and  she  is  stabbed  by 
them.  The  theme  is  decidedly  unwhole- 
jflsome,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
[Smore   contemptible   set    of  characters. 
iMlle.  Polairi  played  Estrella  with  her 
.jrusque  naturalness,  and  toward  the  end 
an  almost  lyrical  exaltation.    Her  dan- 
ring  is  as  supple  and  sensuous  as  ever. 
Jean  Kemm  looked  like  a  portly  coach- 
man, but  made  a  convincing  figure  of 
the  distraught  Don  Ramon.    Mile.  Mar- 
■  celle  Vryen  was  nowhere  near  the  part 
IT  of  the  shrewd  mother — one  of  the  best 
gin  the  play.  Mme.  Rejane  introduced  an 
'^agreeable    novelty  by   having  genuine 
,,  Spanish   dancers  perform   on   a  small 
stage  in  the  huge  lobby,  and  thus  pre- 
'  serving  the  necessary  atmosphere  during 
f  the  entr'actes ;  but  I  saw  with  regret 
that  a  jazz  band  has  made  its  appear- 
|  ance  in  this  theatre'  as  well." 

"Rhodope."  by  Louis  Ganne.  at  the 
Varletes,  Paris,  is  between  opera  and 
[operetta. 

_l  Miss  Ltllah  McCarthy  has  taken  a  long 
S3  lease  of  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  London, 
™and  will  begin  her  season  in  April.  Her 
management  will  be  devoted  to  comedy, 
romantic  drama  and  Shakespeare. 

Boston  hears  no  opera.  In  Manches- 
ter, Eng..  the  repertoire  of  one  week 
iBeeeham's  company)  included  "II  Tro- 
vatore,"  "Boris  Godunov,"  ."La  Bo- 
heme"  and  "Phoebus  and  Pan."  "The 
Valkyrie."  "Coq  d'Or,"  "The  Boat- 
swain's Mate."  "Manon  Lescaut,"  "Car- 
men." "Cavallerla  Rusticana"  and 
"Pagiiacci":  10  operas  or  ballets  of 
Italian,  German.  Russian,  French  and 
English  origin. 

"Twelfth  Night"  has  run  for  over  100 
performances  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Lon- 


nighted  country;  and  to  bring  us  into 
line  with  other  countries.  In  Italy, 
for  example,  there  were,  before  the 
war,  over  380  opera  companies;  and 
Just  for  record's  sake,  thousands  in 
Austria.  France  and  Germany,  with 
over  400  English-speaking  singers  mak- 
ing a  living  in  the  German  companies 
alone.  But  England!  well  there  are 
about,  about  six  opera  companies  In 
all.  and  London  without  any  at  all, 
English  or  foreign.  The  result  is  that 
we  know  all  too  little  about  opera. 
Some  years  ago  I  gave  a  performance 
to  i;.00  children  from  L.  C  C.  schools; 
of  this  number  eight  only  had  seen  a 
grand  opera  before." 

Mme.  Cecile  Chanunade  is  managing 
a  homo  for  convalescent  soldiers. 

Shall  we  soon  have  to  make  the  voy- 
age to  New  Y'ork  in  order  to  hear  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  which  onee 
were  regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every 
true-blue  Briton?  I  hear  nothing  of  any 
prospective  season  of  these  delicious 
things  in  the  near  future  in  London. 
Yet  a  friend  tells  me  that  a  multitude 
of  American  soldiers  who  have  passed 
through  Er.g-land  on  tlfeir  way  back 
home  flock  daily  to  the  Park  Theatre 
New  York,  in  order  to  hear  these  operas 
which  they  found  so  few  opportunities  of 
hearing  on  their  native  heath.  It  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs,  this,  and  one  very 
difficult  to  understand  by  the  folk  of 
common  clay.  We  ought  surely  to  have 
an  annual  season  of  these  essentially 
British  products  in  London.— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

London  journals  say  that  the  war 
play  has  lost  "lis  hold  on  the  public 
taste."  "Friendly  Enemies"  is  pro- 
duced in  London  as  "Uncle  Sam." 

A  singer  named  Rosing  gave  a  recital 
of  songs  referring  Jo  "human  suffering, 
death,  satire  and  humor." 

Charlotte  Thompson,  who  wrote  "The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Ritchie"— based 
on  Mrs.  Deland's  novel,  and  was  co- 
author with  Mrs.  Riggs  in  "Rebecca  of 
Sunnvbrook  Farm."  died  in  New  York 
Feb.  10  of  heart  failure,  suddenly  and 
alone.  She  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  worked  for  newspa- 
pers for  some  years. 

When  tearing  *p  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  letters,  papers,  etc.,  the  other 
day,  I  came  across  the  program  of 
a  concert  of  pianoforte  music  which 
consisted  of  (1)  duet  for  two  pianos, 
l2)  pianoforte  duet.  (3)  pianoforte  con- 
certo, with  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment arranged  for  n  second  pianoforte, 
in  one  movement,  of  which  a  largo 
section  forms  the  central  portion.  But 
there  was  never  a  name  of  a  com- 
poser mentioned!  Yet  no  quasi-Joke 
was  intended,  nor  was  it  an  attempt 
to  catch  out  some  objectionable  critic— 
If  any!  No.  "The  concert-givers  feel." 
said  a  note  on  the  program,  "that 
there  Is  so  much  difficulty  In  listen- 
r  to  unfamiliar  music  with  an  abso- 
lutely open  mind  that  they  are  ven- 
turing on  the  experiment  of  withhold- 
ing the  names  of  the  composers,  not 


yet  look  before  and  after." 

The  Times  BG-<af  a  violin  sonata  In  E 
major  by  Mr.  Howells.  a  "Contempla- 
tion" with  n  moment  of  rhapsody  In  It: 

"It  is  English  in  its  Independence  ot 
thought  and  a  certain  modesty  and  scorn 
of  advertisement;  for  instance,  in  about 
the  sixth  bar  it  is  off  into  G  major,  but 
does  not  make  any  fuss  about  it. 
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The  news  comes  from  Fort  Oglethorp". 
via  Cincinnati  that  Dr.  Muck  and  Dr. 
Kunwald.  orchestral  conductors.  JlvinU 
In  one  room  and  unaware  of  a  deepl> 
i  interested  dictagraph,  quarreled  so  Mo- 
mently   that    they    forgot    caution  end 
made  statements  showing  them  to  be 
undesirable  guests  in  this .  cour, t  y .even 
after  the  war  is  over.    Dr.  Muck had 
I  been  comparatively  happy  in  this  pr  son 
'  for  "the  interned.    Report  said  so-  that 
the  United  States  had  forwarded  to  him 
a  grand  pianoforte;  that  he  was  con- 
ducting a  little  orchestra,  and  so  on.  In 
fact  Dr   Muck  was  reported  as  wi  ting 
o  a  friend  that  he  would  be  comfortable 
there  were  It  not  for  the  presence  of  so 

m|St°Tquarre,ed,  with  Dr.  Itegg 
I«  highly  probable.    How  could  he  hehy 
??    For  Dr.  Kunwald  Is  an  exasp crat- 
ing man.    When  he  visited  Boston  he 
rubbTd   every  one  he  met  the .  wrong 
way    His  arrogance  was  unbounded,  as 
was  his  ignorance  of  this  country  with 
Its  neople    He  told  us  that  he  was  ac 
complishing  a  mission,  fulfilling  a  duty 
1  in  Cincinnati:  he  was  preaching  he  go 
!  pel  of  musical  sweetness  and  light  to 
The  inhabitants  that  had  so  long 
darkness  and  In  the  shadow 
Ho  ignored   the   sojourn   of  rheoeiote 
i  Thomas  in  that  city,  also  the  famou. 
Cincinnati  music  festivals    Yes.  he  wa» 
.Introducing  German   "Kultur.  Nevei 
'was  a  man  so  serf-satisfied  and  so  an- 
noving     We  like  to  think  of  the  two 
Doctors  together  in  one  cabin  on  their 
homeward  voyage;  yet  to  confine  an, 
one  with  Dr.  Kunwald  seems  to  be  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment. 


On  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
t  his  wife  and  two  daughters  to 
and   stayed  alone   in   the  villa, 
le  made  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
.    Alone  and  fearless  he  awaited 
coming  of  the  Germans.    As  he 
ritten  to  a  friend,  "the  triumph 
ain  ideas  Is  well  worth  the  loss 
tranquility  and  even  of  our  life." 
:   the  third  of  September,  1914. 
his   window   Magnard   saw  the 
ching  enemy.    Realizing  the  ab 
helplessness  of  his  position,  h 
leless   fired   on   the   squad  and 
two  T'hlans..    A  volley  was  th 
His  body  was  found  in  th 
i  debris  of  the  Villa  which  th 


A  set  of  six  piano  pieces,  "Night 
Thoughts,"  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  is 
published  by  Joseph  Williams,  London. 

William  As'tton  Ellis,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Wagner  in  six  volumes  and  trans- 
lated Wagner's  prose  works,  died  on 
'bn,  2.  "So  had  he  saturated  himself  in 
Wagner's  turgid  style  that  his  own  style 
became  itself  almost  Wagnerian,  On 
this  point  he  and  I  often  chaffed  each 
■other,  and  it  was  a  joke  between  us  that 
When  he  became  particularly  serious  in 
his  writing  his  meaning  was  clearer 
when  expressed  In  the  language  of 
Wagner  than  In  his  native  tongue!" 


&  Co.  havi 

r-hinn 


published  a  .piano 


t. 


[with   any  idea  of  mystifying  the  lis 
'>ncrs  but  in  order  to  give  the  musi' 
Rter  freedom  to  make  its  own  ap- 
!  peal.       There  is  a  good   deal  -to  be 
said  for  the  idea.  1  think.   It  can  hard- 
Br  be   denied  thai   the-  name    of  the 
composer    prejudices   the    mind  either 
for  or  against  a  new  work  to  a  greater 
J  or  a  lesser  extent.    We  all  know  folk 
I  who  would   have  gone  daft  with  ex- 
1  oitenient  at  hcuring  a  pianoforte  con- 
1  certo  bv,   say,  Debussy,   some  loving. 
(Jiers  loathing  It  beforehand  as  it  were. 
Jv  adopting  the  means  described  abov  e 
he  old  excitement  might  be  eliminat- 
d     and    tho    brand-new  excitement 
Broduced  of  guessing  at  the  name  of 
foe    composer.     On    second  'bought?. 
Plough,  this  would  put  o  stop  to  the 
-'Intensive"  criticism  of  the  "know-all. 
since  he— or  possibly  she— would  hardly 
dare  to  vouchsafe  a  criticism  of  a  new 
Work  the  composer  of  which  might  b 
anyUftdv.   from  John  .Jones  to  Claud 
Bebussy!     Imagine  the  state  of  mind 
of  such  a  critic  on   finding  that  1"> 
or  her  praise  or  condemnation  had  been 
bestowed  upon   a  Jones   which  really 
should  have  been  bestowed  upon  De- 
bussy— solemn  ihouerht.— London  Dail> 
Telegraph.  .. 

The  London  Times  was  judicious  in  It» 
ctimate  of  a  pianist.  Mi«s  Kanevskaya: 
t-  i    or.H   snlvr  nianotorte 


Poor  John 

The  death  of  Prince  John,  the  young- 
est son  of  George  V..  moved  a  London 
journalist  to  say  that  of  al  names  John 
has  "the  reputation  of  being  the ^o«t 
unhappy  with  royalty."    J°h»  at^ar [ 
ascending    the    throne    of  Scotlana. 
changed  his  name  to  Robert    but  he 
was  nevertheless  overwhelmed  by  ca  I 
lamities.  "Of  the  Popes  named  John  on  > 
the  nonentities  escaped  . disaster .  The 
record  of  John,  the  English  king,  we 
all  itnow.    John  I.  of  France  reigned 
only  a  few  days  and  John  II..  having 
lost  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  died  a  cap 
■  live  in, London.    And  thus  through  the 
past  centuries  of  history  we  see  the  mel- 
rnchoiy  Procession  of  Johns  doggec  by  J 
!  disaster  and  misfortune  In  Con"tanti 
nople.  in  Sweden,  in  Russ  a  and   n  Bo 
hernia.     The    two'  exceptions    in  tne 
(tragic  gallery  are  John  of  Portugal  and 

i,tJthet,ankyth.n,.n  thl.T  Deep  think- 
crs  have   discussed   for   centuries  the 
question  whether  there  is  a 
names.    Brantome  remarked  that  men 
oearins  the  name    of    their  ancestors 
often  willingly  resembled  then J.  bu  he 
Implied  that  the  resemblance  *aa  ta£ 
tational.    The  Ancients  when  a  nun.be. 
of  men  were  to  be  examined  on  sus 
plcton  began  by  torturing  the  one  whose 
name  was  regarded  as  the  vilest,    rhe  e 
„re  curious  chapters  on  the  BUhJect JJ 
Pierre  Bayle's  remarkable  book,  sun- 
dry Thoughts  Written  to  a  Doctoi  of 
the  Sorbonne  on  the  Occasion  or  the . 
I'omet    That    Appeared    in  December,! 
1UR0."    Bavle  lustily  combats  the  opm-  ■ 
Ions  of  the  Ancients,  as  that  of  the  Em-  I 
peror  Severus.  who  consoled  himself  for  ■ 
the  loose  life  of  his  wife  by  rememoer-  I 
ng  that  she  was  named  Ju4ia.    Quoting  I 
other  instances.  Baylc  said;  "There  arc,l 
Helens  and  Lucretlas  that  are  vntuous 
and  there  are  Helens  and  Lucrelias  that 
ore  not.    One  sees  happy  kings  and  tin- . 
happv  kings  having  all  sorts  of  names;! 
and  if  the  circumstance  of  a  name  is, 
capable  of  anything  it  is  only  by  our 
fault  and  our  scanty  reasoning,  or  by  M 
our  own  skill.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  that    the  most  insignificant  of  men 
can  object  to  the  superstition  of  name,  | 
which  Is  easily  demonstrated:  It  Is  In-  A 
credible  how  many  sorts  of  divination 
have  been  built  on  this  wretched  tounda-  d 

tion"  »„.„ 
The  Uondon  Journalist  says  the  two 
exceptions  in  the  tragic  gallery  are  John  I 
of  Portugal  and  John  Sobleskl.  Which 
John  of  Portugal?  There  were  at  least 
five  of  them,  and  all  had  prosperous  lives  | 
according  to  historians. 


Miss  Stevens 
i  Mr  J.  C.  L.  Clark  of  Lancaster  writes 
that  Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens,  who,  ob- 
iessed  by  fear  of  Russian  spies,  d  s- 
tribnted  violent  tracts  against  RUS3,f' 
gurrounded  her  desk  and  chair  with 
BCreens.  when  she  was  employed  at  the 
registry  of  deeds  In  East  Cambridge, 
and  placed  one  over  her  head,  "making 
a  canqpv.  all  of  them  draped  with 
ihawis  and  waterproofs  as  protection 
against  the  poisonous  gases  which  she 
[Suspected  'the  Russians'  of  diffusing 
through  the  building."  Mr.  Clark  adds: 


the,  thought  that  pfclterts  waJmWffl'y  11 

Caricaturist  when  ho  pictured  Mf.  Dirk. 
jfitler  all.  silo  was  merely  a  quarter- 
century  ahead  of  her  tlnle.  Tin  spiritual 

polson-gns,  now  pouring  out  of  Russia. 
Is  far  more  destructive  than  anything 
poor     Mary     Elizabeth's  distempered 

brain  could  have  conceived  of." 


In  a  Music  Hall  . 

Wo  came  across  yesterday  a  lorn  paso 
Of  a  Ixmflon  theatrical  newspaper  pub- 
lished iii/August,  1S9,",,  and  found  a  para- 
graph In  the  section  devoted  to  music 
halls  thut  cheered  us  for  the  day:  "The 
lady  thnt  brought  down  the  house  was 
Miss  Mario  Ken. lull,  who  save  a  new 
aong  with  'ir  1  hadn't  Just  come  from 
Sunday-school.  I'd  have  hanged  his 
peepers  up.'  The  last  line  of  the  chorus, 
given  In  her  well  known  vigorous,  em- 
phatic style,  wont  splendidly."  Would 
that  wo  had  been  there. 

The  music  hall  that  as  a  protest  In  the 
respectable  villa  and  the  sepulchral  club 
aroused  Mr.  George  Moore  to  enthusi- 
asm is  no  more.    The  hall  is  now  the 
home  of  "tabloid"  drama,  accomplished 
musicians,  even  problem  plays.  The  linai 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  "My  life  is  lllce  ai 
music  hall."- has  lost  its  significance  of 
•'checkered,  but  never  dull,"  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  Tltterton's  recklessly  amusing  book.  | 
"From  TAealro  to  Music  Hall."  with  Its} 
extraordinary  chapter.  "The  Rabelaisian 
Spirit."  apropos  of  Marie  Lloyd,  now 
reads  like  ancient  history,  although  It 
wu3  published  only  seven  years  ago. 


H A I RBREA DTK  ESCAPES 
Prom  Hohenzollern  frlskers  _^ 
,  Th*re'«  tltll*  to  b?  feared, 
Since  Tlrpllc  lost  his  whltker* 
And  vyiltfMm  grew  *  beard. 
-A.  W.  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 


FOR  M'CORMACK 


virile;  and  true  virility  includes  tender 
ness.  -The  Quality  of  the  voice  r«v«aled 

the  character  of  the  man.  Nature  was 
generous  with  her  sifts  to  this  singer 
She  gave  him  a  voice,  musical  Instinct 

and  ambition;  she  did  more:  she  gave 
him  a  singularly  handsome  face,  a  com 
rnanding  figure,  an  Ingratiating  pros 
ence.  Eow.  If  any,  tenors  of'  the  last 
BO  years  have  had  all  these  natural  ad- 
vantages for  an  operatic  career.-  This 
career  did  not  tempt  him.  . 

Tho  applauded  singer  Is  too  often  an 
undesirable  if  not  an  unwholesome  com- 
panion.   Incense  must  ever  bo  swung 
beneath  his  nose,  nor  is  lie  disinclined 
to  hold  the  thurible  in  his  own  j^ands. 
He  is  unhappy  when  another  is  praised; 
restless  if  conversation  is  diverted  from 
tho  one,   to  him,  absorfting  topic.  Ho 
is  interested  solely  in  his  art,  that  is, 
In  himself,  as  the  great,  the  appointed, 
the  only  exemplifier  of  true  art.  A 
war.  an  earthquake,  a  devastated  town, 
a  political  convulsion  is  to  him  without 
interest.   He  reads  newspapers  only  for 
friendly  criticism,  and  the  musical  jour- 
nals In  which  he  trumpets  his  fame. 
Our  dear  friend  was  a  man,  not  mere- 
lly  a  singer,  a  man  of  high  Ideals  in  his 
Idaily  walk  and  conversation,  as  In  his 
■art.    He  respected  lits  own  honor  and 
flwas  loath  to  suspect'  another  of  dishon- 
lor.   No  one  that  knew  him  could  think 
flof  his  failing  in  au  emergency  or  of 
I  disregarding  for  a  moment  the  essen- 
Itials  that  make  life  endurable.  Although  ! 
I  he  was  for  many  years  active  In  a  pro- 
Ifession  that,  unfortunately,  breeds  sus- 
j  picion,   malice,   and  sometimes  hatred. 
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Bi«'  Audience  Fills  Svm-    lie  wns  wholly* fiec  from  th* traditional 

'         M  failings;  faults  and  vices.   Talking  free- 
phoiiy  Hall  tlly»and  delightfully  about  his  musical 


John  McCormack  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
The  audience  was  as  large  and  respon- 
sive as  any  that  has  greeted  the  singer 
here  In  the  past.  His  program  included: 
Aria,  "A  (iiiesto  seno.  deh  vieni,"  Mo- 
zart; "The  Unforeseen"  (new),  Cyril 
Scott;  "Le  Marriage  des  Roses,"  Cesar 
"ranck;  "Through  tho  Eong  Days  and  | 
Years."  Arthur  Foote;  'l'ear  Not  My 
Love,"  Rachmaninoff;  'several  Irish  folk 
Uph&S,  and  "Cnder  a  Blazing  Star" 
(new),  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

The  clamor  for  extra  numbers  ijcean 
after  the  Mozart  aria.  Mr.  McCormack 
yielded  to  the  demand  and  througtiuut 
the  concert  generously  added  favorite 
0  ■■  ■  He  was  In  lively  spirits  and 
good  voice.  His  selections  gave  turn 
many  opportunities  to  soar  into  the 
high  altitudes  of  falsetto  and  he  grasped 
each  one — to  the  evident  delight  of  his 
hearers. 

Mr.  McBeath  in  his  military  clothes 
was  welcomed  heartily.  His  playing* has 
improved  since  he  went  to  the  war  and 
he,  too.  gave  the  additional  pieces  called 
for.  Ho  played:  Romance.  Wieniaw- 
ski.;  Berceuse,  Faure;  Humoreske,  Tor 
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lime  takes  them  home  that  we  loved,  fair"; 

names  and  famous. 
To  the  soft,  long  sleep,  to  the  broad  sweet"' 

bosom  of  death ; 
But  the  flower  of  t,heir  souls  he  shall  takeB 
/  ^    not  away  to  shame  us, 
f  Isor  the  "PS  lack  song  for  ever  that  nowt'l 

lack  breath. 
For  with  us  shall  the  music  and  perfumed | 

that  die  not  dwell, 
Though  tho  dead  to  our  dead  bid  welcome 
1  '       and  we  farewell. 


William  J.  Winch 

Handel's    "Messiah"  "was  performed  | 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on,' 
Dec.  23.  1S6S.   It  was  written  of  the  per- 
formance,   "Tho  younger    Mr.  Winch 
had  a  beautiful,  clear  tenor  voice,  off 
ood  power,  hardly  yet  developed,  -and  <r. 
ing  with  so  good  a  method,  in  so  - 
haste  a  style,  and  with  so  much  intelli-  I 
ence,  that  he  was  heard  with  greater?, 
leasure  than  many  more  experienced 
ml  would-be  impassioned  tenors." 
'The  younger  Mr.  -TCinch."*  He  was 
hen  19  years  old.    To  the  day. of,  his 
eath  he  was  young  in  heart  and  spirit, 
tliusiasm  and  enjoyment. 
The  name  of  William  J.  Winch  is  a| 
ost  honorable  one  in  the  musical  his-  i 
ory  of  this  city.   For  30  years  he  was 
leading  tenor,  nor  was  his  fame  only 
arochial,  nor  was  it  confined  to  this 
ommonwealth.    ^Tot  only  as  a  soloist 
-  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  was 
le  known  from  coast  to  coast,  through- 
the'land;  he  was  applauded  at  Eng- 
tah  Music  Festivals  and  at  the  chief 
jpneerts  in  Lonoon,  where  composers, 
s  (lounod  and  Dvorak,  welcomed  the 


itures.  he  had  something  pleasant 
to  say  even  about  the  notoriously  in- 
competent; he  would  relate  an  anecdote 
in  which  a  mediocre  singer,  fiddler, 
pianist,  ■  was  shown  as  generous,  cour- 
ageous, or  the  coiner  of  some  witty  line. 
His  criticism  of  lils  musical  co-mates 
was  as  kind  as  it  was  just. 

It  is  a  pity  that  lie  did  not  write  his 
reminiscences,  for  he  had  much  to  tell, 
he  had  a*  lively  sense  of  humor,  and  he 
was  given  to  shrewd  reflection.  The 
memoirs  of  -Charles  Santley  contain 
more  sound  advice  for  a  young  singer 
than  many  treatises  on  the  technic  of 
singing.  William  Winch  had  been  as 
fortunate  in  consorting  with  celebrated 
men  and  women,  not  as  a  self-effacing 
listener,  but  as  one  meeting  them  on 
equal  terms.  Furthermore,  he  had  the 
gift  of  narration. 

His  enjoyment  of  life  was  contagious. 
Not  a  monologuist,  he  quickened  con- 1 
versation  He  was  interested  In  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  humanity,  nor  did 
he  sulk  for  a  moment  if  the  subject  dis- 
cussed was  foreign  to  his  personal 
knowledge  If  he  remained  silent,  his 
abounding  vitality  was  felt,  it  cheered. 
His  very  presence  was  a  joy.  His  com- 
rades at  the  club  liked  to  sit  near  him. 
This  is  a  great  test  of  friendship:  to 
welcome    companionship    when    it  ■  is 

daily.  HaRt/"'        ftufcJl'nl  •' 

His  cheerfulness  was  so  genuine  dur- 
ing the  months  of  this  winter— he  would 
not  wish  to  have  it  called  bravery— that 
few  knew  he  was  suffering  physically. 
His  nature  was  averse  to  open  praise, 
yet  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
triumphed  in  his  art,  that  his  name  for 
many  years  was  familiar  as  household 
words,  that  he  was  beloved  by  all.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  praise  of  the 
dead  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them  when  they  had  ears  to  hear,  and  it 
has  been  said  of  death  itself,  "that  it" 
openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame  and  ex- 
tinguished envy."  Our  friend  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  death. 


He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest 

may  know 
At  flrBt  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown: 
But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  In 

now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  Angels  in  some  brighter  dreams. 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep, 
So   some  strange   thoughts   transcend  our 
wonted  themes. 

And  into  glory  peep. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  TH EATRE— "Bunty  Pulls  I 
the  Strintrs,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  I 
Graham  Moffat,  performed  bv*the  Henry  i 
Jewetf  players.  '  *  I 

Bab  BiKcrnr  Nw]   X-eMlIc- fl 

limtr  Biwar  '....Vio'n  Roach  I 

Susie  Simnso:i  Phyllis  ReljuJg 

I  <mm:,s  Blggur  a.  .Cameron   M  itthewsE 

weeljim,  Bprnnt  v..  k.  ciive, 

Keum  nmi'op  Jessamine  N.-wrombeK 

„V,","io"  Mary  HamiltonR 

ir',  ^l'! 1,3  'I.  Conwn.v  Win-finldP 

Daniel  Bim  ll  .".  .Frr.l  W.  Permaint 

The  reviewer  of  a  performance  off 
this  comedy  should  ber  a  Scot  or,  atf[i 
least,  of  Scottish  descent.  It  seems  toHu 
one  not  familiar  with  the  Scottish  dia-  I 
lect  that  English  players  speaking  the  Is 
language  of  Scotland  might  be  under- 
stood with  more  difficulty-  than  if  the' 


born  and  brei 

oc-'iMonal  dropping  Into  recognizable 
English,  as  was  the  case  last  night, 
while  it  was  welcome  In  one  way,  W»* 

disconcerting  in  another.  for  the 
moment  it  dispelled  the  illusion.  Would 
the  comedy  suffer  Irretrievably  .  if  i' 
were    to   he   played    in   English,    If  no 

genuine,  warranted  Scots  were  at  hand? 
Would  Ihe  comedy  then  appear  to  be  a 
trifling  thing,  a  rather  superficial  pre- 
sentation of  familiar  types— the  father, 
narrow,  tyrannical  at  home,  but  a  man 
that  twice  showed  himself  to  be  a 
snenk  when  he  wns  tempted;  the  son 
that  frets,  rebels  and  wishes  to  see  life 
in  the  city;  the  scheming  old  maid;  the 
foolish  lover  for  the  low  comedy  part; 
the  daughter  shrewd,  self-confident, 
that  rets  all  things  right? 

These  questions  are  not  so  hard  to 
answer  as  those  proposed  by  Tiberius  to 
the  grammarians.    What  song  did  the 
sirens  sins?   What  native  did  Achilles 
take-when  lie  hid  himself  among  women?  . 
The    comedy,    as    It,  was    played  last*) 
night  gave  great  pleasure  to  an  audi-  , 
ence  that  filled   the  theatre.     We  are 
told  there  'is  every  prospect  of  a  sue-  , 
cessful  week  if  not  a  fortnight.    Tt  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  ask  if  Bunty 
pronounced  the  word  "porridge"  as  a  J 
Scot  would  say  it,  or  if  the  men  .  kept 
rigorously  the  dialect  throughout.  Those 
who  expected  to  hear  a  succession  of 
"Hool  Mon,"  or  however  "man"  sounds  / 
in  Scotland— were  bitterly  disappointed. 

Tl,.-  ,-oinftlv  is  a  pleasant  one,  familiar 
to  many  playgoers.    To  use  a  word  in  I 
its  old  and  good  significance,  the  com-  ^ 
edy  may  be  described  as  homely.    \\  e 
are  all  "interested  in  watching  Bunty's 
manoeuvres,   her  interest  in  Weelum's 
collar    and    hair,    her    easily  detected 
strategy  in  finding  out  Miss  Dunlop  s  . 
acquirements    as    a    housekeeper,*   her  • 
flaminp  spirit  in  the  last  act.  j 

We  were  especially  interested  in  her 
as  Miss  Roach,' played  the  part,  for  she  , 
'acted  with  delightful  naturalness,  dis- 
playing archness  that  was  never  aggres-  | 
never  incongruous:  a  sense  of  ; 
humor  that  found  expressjpn  in  face  as 
in  words.  Miss  Neweombe.  too.  gave  a 
capital  portrayal  of  Eelun  Dunlop.  The 
scene  between  her  and  Miss  Roach  was 
the  chief  scene  of  the  play.  Mi's  Relph 
struck  a  vein  that  was  too  melodra- 
matic. She  was  constantly  on  a  high 
horSe_and  vocally  wiry.  There  were 
moments  when  she  was  dangerously- 
near  o  erstepping  the  line  between  mel- 
odrama and  tragedy.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  act  she  stood  as  if  for  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Now.  Susie 
was  simply  a  village  schemer,  as  much 
of  a  humbug  as  Tammas  himself.  Mr. 
Matthews  failed  to  bring  out  the  con- 
temptible nature  of  the  said  .Tammas. 
He  gave  one  the  idea  that  Tammas. 
after  all,  was  a  God-fearing,  abused 
man  with  a  family  not  easily  managed. 
Messrs.  Clive  and  Leslie  showed  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  characters  they  rep- 
resented. Messrs.  Wringfield  and  Permain 
were  excellent  in  minor  parts. 

The  costumes  were  fascinating  by  rea- 
son of  their  quaint  ugliness,  though 
Miss  Roach  and  Mies  Neweombe  did  not 
suffer  by  wearing  them;  in  fact,  there 
was  a  piquancy  added  to  their  natural 
attractiveness.  The  procession  of  church- 
goers will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
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Ingeniously  contrived  -nd  there  is  a  sur-^ 
prise    for  the   audience.     There   is  an 

Sir  of  elegance  «H  through  the  act.  and 
this  feature  finds  Its  explanation  In  tne 
artistry  of  Mr.  HyamS  and   Mi-  M 
Intvre'3,.,1  in  the  stvle  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Ilyams  Is  particularly  convincing 
when  he  simulates  consternation.  Wl« 
Mclnlyre  as  the  gospel-eyed  Violet  wa. 
interesting  both  in  song  and  speech,  anu 
she  led  the  audience  to'  believe  that 
there  was  something  hidden  in  her  pic- 
ture of  the  sophisticated  Quakeress. 

Other  acts  were  Truly  Shattuck  ani 
Emma  O'Nell,  In  song  and  chatter; 
Olsen  and  Johnson,  singers  and  instru- 
ments! s;  the  Gardiner  Trio,  dancer, 
of  unusual  excellence;  Felix  Adler.  as- 
sisted by  Frances  Rose  and  (.corse 
Williams,  in  a  sketch  of  the. "nut  ■tyl< 
that  was  the  laugh  getter  of  the  Dili. 
Mcintosh  and  Musical  Maids.  Scotch 
singers,  dancers  and  instrumentalists,! 
Harry  Masters  and  Jack  Kraft,  in  a 
satire  of  song  and  dance;  Challen  and 
Keke.  in  an  interesting  performance 
,on  the  tight  wire;  and  "Art,  a 
spectacle  with  a  war  motif. 


PASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Some  . 
Baby."  Farce  in  three  acts  by  ZeTlah  ; 
Covington  and  Jules  Simonson.  The' 
cast: 

Sylvia  Reives  Dorothy  Tlerney  j 

Mrs.  Wellsmiller  Bertha  Blanchard  1 

Vr«.  Vivvert  Eleanor  Brent  > 

Phllin  Stanton  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Dr.  Frederick  Relyea  Mark  Kent, 

Judg^  Sanderson  Charles  Stevens 

Gen.  BurbeCk,  U  S.  A.,  retired   

Joseph  Sweeney 

Chief  Blanchard  Edward  LeDuc 

Policeman  Samuel  Godfrey 

Marcella  T.'eah  Winslow - 

A  farce  new  to  Boston  was  given  at  j 
the  Castle   Square   Theatre  yesterday,  I 
and  two  large  audiences,  afternoon  and 
evening,  enioyed  its  comic  scenes  and 
its  amusing  dialogue. 

The  plot  of  "Some    Baby"    revolves  j 
around  a  wonderful  elixir  invented  by  \ 
an  ingenious  doctor.    He  thinks  that  by  ; 
its  use  he  can  make  old  people  youn? 
again.\  He  tries  it  first  on  a  dog,  and 
apparently  succeeds;  then  he  tries  it  on 
the    old    retired    soldier,    then    on  his 
daughter,   and   by  ingenious  theatrical 
devices  they  all  seem  to  him  to  renew 
their   youth.     Of  course  the  audience 
is  in  the  secret  and  knows  that  he  is 
being  fooled,  but  that  makes  the  situa-j 
iions  and   the    complications    all  the 
l  unnieKV. 'jg 
The  Castle  Square  stock  company  acts 
'Some  Baby"  in  the  genuine  manner  of 
farce.    Mr.  Kent  is  thoroughly  at  home 
ins  the  doctor.  Mr.  Bosworth  makes  an 
admirable     assistant     for     him.  Mr. 
Sweeney  seems  to  be  tho  retired  general 
to   t»e   life   and    Miss   Winslow.  Miss 
Tierney,  Miss  Eleanor  Brent  and  Miss 
Blanchard    capably    fill    the    feminine  , 
roles. 

The  Castle  Square  after  next  Monday 
will  be  known  as  the  Arlington  Thea- 
I  tie.     The    play    next    week    will  be 
"Camille." 


Hyams  and  Mclnlyre  HaA 
Interesting  Sketch 


John  Hyams  and  Leila  Mclntyre,  IrJ 
a  playlet,  ."May-bloom."  by  F--ankl 
Stammers,  head  the  bill  /at  B.  F.l 
Keith's  Thearte  this  week.  Last  even-J 
ing  there  was  a  large  audience  that., 
applauded  warmly. 

"Maybloom"  is  a  comedy  sketch  with' 
i-.-idPnt.aJ    music.      The    mam    idea  is 


*  Can  anyone  of  our  readers  tell  us  wjiat 
(became  of  Capt.  Charles  Spooner,  cap- 
tain of  the  American  whaler  Eric,,  who 
In  im  married  Miss  Kingatara-Ornruth, 
the  daughter  of  Demstrgrfrwomldammfr, 
a  chief  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti?  At  the 
age  of  16,  when  she  wedded  the  Ameri- 
can, she  was  six  feet  In  height,  her 
complexion  was  a  bright  mahogany;  her 
cheeks  were  ingeniously  tattooed;  her 
eyes  were  large  and  full  and  of  a  green- 
ish hue.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage 
she  excited  the  admiration  of  all  that 
were  present  at  the  ceremony  by  the 
vigor  and  skill  she  displayed  in  swim- j 
ming  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  j 
gallant  Capt.  Spooner  of  Newport  swore  I 
that  she  and  she  only  was  worthy  to  be 
his  spouse-  Waa  the  marriage  a  happy 
one?  Did  she  sail  the  seas  with  him. 
harpoon  in  hand,  or,  left  in  some  little  | 
coast  town,  did  she  pine  and  fade,  re- 
membering Tahiti? 

"As  She  Is  Spoke" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  As  tho  World  Wags  column  of 
Feb.  11  a  correspondent  who  signs  t 
"F.  A.  W."  complains  that  it  grates  his  ! 
nerves  and  those  who  know  the  French  ! 
language  to  read'  such  anomalies  as 
"naive  boy,"  "petit  lunch"  and  "Matinee 
Dansant."  He  asks  what  shall  be  the 
punishment.  I  read  "such  anomalies" 
J  occasionally,  but  they  do  not  wreck  my 
nerves;  I  invariably  succeed  in  suggest- 
ing to  myself  that  people  using  such  in- 
congruities know  better,  in  these  war 
times  I  go  to  the  extent  of  finding  a  pur-  ; 
pose,  to  wit,  they  wish  to  impress  on) 
others  that  they  don't  know  any  foreign 
language  and  therefore  are  patriotic. 
The  editor  has  somewhat  relieved  "P. 
A.  W.'e"  nerves,  but  it  is  not  a  cure. 
May  I  help?  In  the  matter  of  "naive 
boy."  you  have  suggested  that  "F.  A. 
W."  may  use  naive  or  naif  to  his  heart's 
content.  Will  you  permit  me  to  differ- 
entiate? If  it  happens  to  "F.  A.  W." 
to  wish  to  show  a  high  degree  of  erudi- 
tion he  will  in  the  future  say  a  "naif 
boy"  and  a  naive  girl.  But  if  he  wants 
to  speak  modern  English  correctly  he 
must  invariably  say.  and  indiscrimi- 
nately, "naive  boy"  and  "naive  girl," 
as  he  would  say  good  boy  or  good  girl. 
The  word  "naive"  is  now  an  English 
word,  naif  is  not.  If  "F.  A.  W."  is  ever 
called  "naive  boy"  let  him  administer 
tho  punishment  himself  if  the  offender 
is  small  and  weak;  if  the  culprit  is  too 
healthy  for  "F.  A.  W.,"  let  him  bring  an 
action  of  libel  or  slander. 

"Petit  Lunch"  does  not  jar  the  nerves 
of  a,ny  one  who  knows  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  gender  Is  concerileu. 
"Lunch"  Is  now  a  French  word  and 
means  a  light  meal;  "petit"  is  also 
French  and  means  small.  Lunch  is  of 
the  masculine  gender,  and  "petit"  is 
also  the  masculine  form  of  the  ad- 
jective; they  agree  very  well.  The  ex- 
pression may  look  foolish  because  it  is 
foreign  to  the  English  language,  but  in 
itself  it  is  grammatically  correct.  There 
may  be  a  pleonasm,  in  the  two  words, 
it  may  be  shocking  to  the  eyes  of  some 
hungry  person  on  account  of  its  diminu- 
tive aspect,  but  in  the  matter  of  gender 
there  is  "no  cause  for  divorce  between 
the.twb  words.  They  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  frank  and  honest.    If  a 
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staurateur  should  advertise  v 
nch,"  I  would  give  him  credit  for 
ovlded  he  was  willing  to  extend  the 
Bie  courtesy  to  mc. 
"Matinee    Dansant"  is 
aaly-    Matinee  is  oi'  the  feminine  gen 


it.  i 
he  I 


another  an- 


the    adjective    "dansant"  si.uuld 
have  aiso  the  feminine  form  and  be 
i  spelled    "dansante."     "Matinee    Dan-  J, 
sante"  would  be  the  correct  way.  Grant- 
ed.    Nevertheless    the   situation  might 
be  worse  if  those  of  us  who  speak 
Parisian   French  attempted   to   spell  It 
\  right  and  give  due  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  gentler.     Our    Parisian  trench 
I  people     would     pronounce  "Dans.aiue 
I  thus-      'Matinee   Dan-san-tee.   the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.    As  it  is  spelled 
by  Parisian  French  people  of  today,  the 
j  to  Immortals  nnd  those  who  speak  Just 
French  Know  that  grammatically  "Mai- 
1  inee  Dansant"  is  wrong,  but  phonetical- 
i  ly  we  understand  them  if  they  take  care 
to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
Better  keep  quiet  Mr.  "  F.  A.  W."  and 
I  avoid  a  disaster.    Let  well  enough  aiuiie 
and  in  the  event  of  your  being  unable 
to  do  so,  laugh  at  all  anomalies;  it  is 
inexpensive    and    will    greatly  soothe 
your  nerves.    For  our  ears'  sake  don  t 

stir  up  Parisian  French.   

I    Biddeford,  Me.  O.  S.  DUPRB. 

I  Mr.  Dupre  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  English  word  "naif  is  obsolete. 
The  wonfl  was  used  by  Sydney  Smith 
and  John  Stuart  Mill,  hut  without  ref- 
erence to  the  gender  of  a  person.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  used  it  as  late 
as  1S83  with  the  meaning,  "natural,  art- 
less, naive."  "launch"  has  been  taken 
into  the  French  speech  of  the  people, 
as  "sport,"  "high-life."  "Knickerbock- 
ers." "struggle  for  life"  and  other  Eng- 
lish terms  and  phrases,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  has  found  a  home  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Academy.  Del- 
vau  in  his  dictionary  of  slang  includes 
"lunch"  in  the  slang  of  the  "gandins," 
who  prefer  the  English  word  to  the 
good  old  F-ench  word  "gouter."  Now  a 
"gandin"  is  a  silly  swell,  whose  father 
worked  hard  so  that  the  son  could  loaf. 
Hector  France  protests  against  "lunch" 
even  in  slang.  "This  word  has  no  right 
to  be  in  our  language,  for  it  does  not  an- 
swer at  all  to  the  English  lunch,  which 
is  a  copious  meal,  the  principal  dejeuner." 
Does  Mr.  Dupre  maintain  that  the  word 
"dansante"  is  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable? Tut-tut!— Ed. 


runet(/7v  expression?  The  RJiapsody  Of 
Brahms  and  the  pieces  that  followed  Im- 
mediately suffered  from  the  immaturity 
of  the  pianist.     *  , 

She  shott;:!  study  diligently  under  a 
severe  taskmaster  and  listen  attentively 
to  excellent  pianists  now  playing  in 
concert  halls. 

HM|piS***,,"r*  »i   *■*  ■  ■ — ?  ••  n*^li 

Mine.  Peroux-Williams  in] 
Interesting'  Program 


I  Mme.  Peroux-Wllllams.  soprano,  gai 
'  a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  last  evenin 
Bryceson  Treharne  was  the  accompanist. 
This  program  was  announced:  Scarlatti 
Toglietemi  la  vita  aneor.  Gia  li  sole  quai 
gange;  Cesti.  Intorno  all'  idol  mio;  did 
songs.  Voila  le  gai  prlntemps,  Veille 
Maternallt;  Rebel,  Volez,  Zephyrs,  am- 
oureux;  Duparc,  Lamento.  Chanson 
Trlste,  Testament;  Koechlin,  Aux  Temps 
des  Fees;  Gretchanlnoff,  Sur  le  Steppe, 
Le  Hache  tombe;  Moussorgsky.  Hopak; 
Carpenter,  Credo,  When  I  bring  yoii 
colored  toys.  The  sleep  that  flits  on! 
Baby's  eyes,  the  Seashore  of  Endless 
Worlds,  Light,  Finis. 

This  singer,  coming  from  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  as  we  are  informed,  studied  iu  Bos- 
ton and  in  foreign  cities.  She  has  sung 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  in 
Cambridge,  and  has  been  heard  on  other 
occasions.  Although  no  desire  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  hearers  was  expressed 
last  night,  Mme.  Peroux-Williams's 
voice  at  times  seemed  hoarse.  She  sang 
with  dynamic  nuances  and  facial  ex- 
pression in  interpretation  rather  than 
with  rhetorical  subtlety.  The  program 
was  interesting,  yet  in  the  group  of 
songs  by  Carpenter  there  was  too  little 
variety  of  mood.    There  was  a  small 

We  hopo  for  tho  sake  of  the  violently 
disposed  women  themselves  that  they 
will  not  attempt  to  heckle 


then. 

"For  News,  tho  World  is  here  tum'd 
•upside  down,  and  it  hath  been  long  a 
soing  so;  you  know  a  good  while  since, 
we  have  had  Leather  Caps  and  Ucver 
Shoocs,  but  now  tho  Arms  are  come  to  be 
Leggs.forRishopsLaun-Slceves  are  worn 
Tor  Boot-llo.se  tops;  the  Vest  is  come  to 
the  Knee,  for  the  Points  that  were  used 
"  to  be  about  the  middle  are  now  dangling 
'  J  there;  Boots  and  Shooes  aro  so  long 
^snouted  that  one  can  hardly  Kneel  in 
God's  House,  where  all  Genuflection  and 
Postures  of  Devotion  and  Decency  arc 
quite  out  of  use.    The  Devil  may  walk 
'  freely  up  and  clown  tl^e  Streets  of  Lon- 
don now,  for  there  is  not  a  Cross  to 
ifrlght  him  any  where,  and  it  seems  he 
fflwas  never  so  busie  in  any  Country  upon 
H  Haiti),    for    there    hare    been  more 
IS  Witches  Arralgn'd  and  Executed  here 
WlRtely  than   ever  were  in   this  Island 
''since  the  Creation." 


Maeterlinck's  Burgomaster 

Maeterlinck's  latest  play,  "The  Burgo- 
master of  Belgium."  which  has  been  pro- 
I  nounced  in  England  "tho  greatest  play 
j  of  the  war,"  will  be  brought  out  in  book 
!  form  in  this  country  at  an  early  date 
^  under  the  title  "Tho  Burgomaster  of 
Slilem#nde."— N'c  w    York   Times  Book 
Review. 

I  True,  O  king!  But  the  original  title  of 
I  the  play  happens  to  be  "The  Burgomas- 
I  ter  of  Stilcmonde"  and  with  i  this  title 
J  the  drama  has  been  performed  in  Eng- 
land. 


Memorial  Guns 

Not  all  tho  English  towns  are  clamor- 
ing for  cannon  captured  from  the  Huns. 
One  Essex  council  has  stated  that  it 
den  wishes  to  forget  the  war  and  "not  to  be 
m  Ji!?'  ,en,  *  reminded  of  it.  Tho  cannon  in  Temple 
Wilson  even  at  a  distance  of  reel  Qardena  |s  t>y  no  means  popular.  "From 
It  would  be  a  pity  '  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,"  says  the 
Dally  Chronicle,  "a  captured  gun  is  not 
,■  nowadays  very  desirable;  modern  ar- 
barkation.  We  quote  from  the  life  °r  .  u„ery  makers  do  not.  encourage  the 
Saint  Ambrose  as  it  is  written  in  "The  |  beautHul  elaboration  of  some  of  the  guns" 
Golden   Legend"    of   J.    de   Voragine,    to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  armory." 


from  the  gartgway. 
if  a  tragedy  should  attend  the  disem- 


An  Anti-Dickens  Society 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  loyal  member  of  the  Spup  (So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Unneces- 
sary Pleasures),  I  wish  to  protest 
against  the  attempt  being  made  by  cer- 
tain local  organizations  to  revive  In- 
terest in  Dickens.  It  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  society  to  regard  solely 
the  ethical,  rather  than  the  esthetic, 
value  of  sculpture,  painting,  literature 
and  the  drama.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  objectionable  than  an  author 
who  insidiously  attacks  one  bf  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American 
morality— the  only  one,  in  fact,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  form  a  part  of  our 
constitution.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to 
secure  to  our  posterity  the  priceless 
boon  of  prohibition,  if  its  eyes  and  ears 
are  to  bo  greeted  by  shameless  refer- 
ences to  the  inebriating  punch,  the 
health-destroying  ale  and  the  mysteri- 
ous pineapple  rum?  Ultimately  our 
society  hopes  to  provide  expurgated 
editions  of  Scott,  Shakespeare,  the 
Bible  and  other  foreign  works,  valuable 
In  themselves  and  easily  altered  to 
HUM  American  standards  of  morality. 
But.  in  Dickens  the  evil  forms  part  of 
tho  warp  and  woof  of  almost  his  en- 
tire production,  and  we  trust  the  day 
will ,  come  when  his  books  will  bo  as 
rare  on  our  library  shelves  as  the 
poisonoua  potions  he  deacribee_  on  our 
rataurant  tables. 


turned  into  English  by  ;William  Caxton 
In  14S3. 

"Th.en  one  of  the  virgins  of  the  em- 
press', much  fair,  took  S.  Ambrose  and 
drew  him  by  his  vestments  and  would 
have  made  him  to  be  beaten  because 
he  would  not  hold  the  party  of  the 
women.  Then  S.  Ambrose  said  to  her: 
If  I  be  not  worthy  to  be  a  bishop,  yet 
thou  oughtest  not  to  lay  hand  upon  me 
ne  none  other  bishop,  thou  hast  laid 
hand  on  me.  thou  oughtest  much  re- 
doubt and  dread  the  judgment  of  God 
And  therefore  God  confirmed  his  sen- 
tence on  her,  for  the  next  day  she  was 
borne  to  her  grave  and  was  dead.  Thus 
was  she  rewarded  for  the  villainy  that 
I  she  had  done,  and  all  the  other  were 
thereby 


A  Maine  Prescription 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  column  recently  quoted  some 
verses  that  will  have  pathetic  slgntfl 
cance  after  July  1.  Here  are  additional 
lines  to  quench  one's  mental  or  physical 
thirst,  when  the  drought  of  summer  ar- 
rives: 

"First,  my  dear  madam,  you  must  tak« 
Xine  eggs,  which  you'll  carefully  break— 
Into  a  bowl  you'll  drop  the  white, 
The  yolks  Into  another  by  it. 
Let  Betsy  beat  the  whites  with  rwltch, 
l'lll  they  appear  quit*  frothed  and  rich— 
Another  hand  tho  yolks  must  bent. 
With  sugar,  which  will  make  them  sweet. 
Three  or  four  spoonful  may  well  do. 
Though  some,  perhaps,  would  take  but  two. 
Into  a  skillet  next  you'll  pour 
A  bottle  of  good  wine,  or  more- 
Put  half  a  pint  of  water,  too. 
Or  It  may  prove  too  strong  for  you: 
And  while  the  e'-"lt"  fhy  two)  nre  beajjne 
The  wine  and  water  inny  be  hooting: 


K„  Boston, 


,    sore  afraid 
President  Wilson  differs  from  the  good 
Saint,  fcr  he  "holds  the  party  of  tho 

women."  Might  not  tho  punishment  or  j{Ht'  wuen  tt  ,.om(.a  t0  boiling  heat, 
his  female  foes  be  therefore  tho  greater?BThe  yolks  and  whites  together  bent, 
«  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Mis. .Black- fcwuj ,  haUa  l^t  of  water  m,^ 
well,  Mrs.  KltzGerald  and  other  s&ne  ,oto  8kuiet  with  the  wine, 
and  prominent  cha-mpions  of  their  cause tAnd  stlr  it  briskly  all  thojlme. 


PIANIST  PARDEE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Paula  Pardee,  pianist,  gave  a-  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
5 Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  27,  No.  1;  Brahms. 
Rhapsody  in  G  minor;  Chopin,  Etudes 
op.  25,  Nos.  1  and  2,  op.  10,  No.  8,  Noc- 
turne. B  major,  op.  32,  Scherzo.  C  sharp 
minor,  op.  39;  Liszt,  Forest  Murmurs, 
Polonaise.  E  major. 

A  modest  program,  but  Miss  Pardee 
was  not  able  to  do  it  justice,  for  she  is  ( 
not  yet  rendy  to  play,  except  for  her 
friends  and  her  teacher.  Her  technic  is 
unevenly  developed.  While  her  per- 
formance of  rapid  passages  has- at  times 
a  plausible  glitter,  there  is  no  solid 
structure  beneath  the  brilliance.  ..This 
was  shown  conclusively  in  the  Etudes  of 
Chopin,  as  In  the  pieces  that  preceded. 
Nor  is  her  interpretation  at  present  to 
be  praised.  The  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  was  read  In  a  mannered,  over- 
elaborated  way,  as  If  each  note  was  of 
I  vital  importance  on  account  of  some 
,  esoteric  significance.    In  the  movements 


denounce  the  proposed  demonstration. 

The  Wilson  Committee 
There  will  be  many  announcements  of 
plans  in  connection  with  the  landing  of 
President  Wilson   in   Boston.  Before 
everything  is  settled  let  all  the  possibili- 
ties bo  considered.   Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  personnel  of  reception 
committees.    Here   Is   a   slate  which 
should  not  be  overlooked: 
BOSTON  COMMITTEE  OF  WELCOME 
TO  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
(With  individual  assignments) 
Honorary  Chairman 
(In  Absentia) 
Tho  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Address  of  Welcome 
William  Iloscoe  Thayer,  Lift.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Poetic  Greeting 
Miss  Alice  Brown. 
Prayer 

The  Rev.  William.  Harman  van  Allen, 
D.  C.  L.,  S.  T.  D. 
Representing  the  New  England  Press 
Mr.  John  It.  Rathom  of  Providence,  R*y. 
Honorary  Escort 
To  and  from  the  Public  Meeting. 
Popular  Clubmen,  Young  and  Old, 
Selected  Indies  of  the  Back  Bay, 
Editors    of    the    Boston  Evening 
Transcript.  '  f,h 

This  Is  merely  a'  skeleton  suggestion. 
Many  other  names  might  be  proposed. 
"The  task  of  filling  up  the  blanks  I'd 
rather  leave  to  you!"  Tho  important 
thing  is  that  the  President  shall  be 
greeted  by  a  really  representative  com- 
mittee. Otherwise  he  might  proceed  to 
Washington  without  catching  the  true 

flavor  of  Boston.   

Boston.  PROG  RA  MMATICUS. 


Then  pour  it  off  into  a  pitcher; 
Orate  nutmeg  in,  lo  make  It  richer. 
Then  drink  it  hoi,  for  he's  a  fool 
Who  lets  such  presclous  liquor  cool." 

EDWARD  E.  B1URY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Bath>Me. 

Too  much  water,  doctor;  the  only 
acceptable  hot  drink  la  hot  buttered 
rum,  and  that  only  for  a  severe  cold, 
a  sorry  rheum. 


A  Street  or  Two 

E.  M.  M.  wishes  that  some  one  would 
write  a  history  of  Pinckriey  street,  which 
1?,  she  says,  "a  combination  of  a  village 
community  and  a  highly  respectable 
Bohemia."  Tho  history  of  any  old  street 
should  be  interesting,  for  every  street 
lias  its  physiognomy.'  There  are  pom- 
pous streets,  snobblish  streets,  mean 
streets,  sinister  or  mysterious  streets. 
By  the  way,  how  many  of  the  younger 
Bostcnians  know  or  care  why  Pinckney 
street  was  so  named?  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  has  rooms  in  Blossom  court 
lh*  muh*  excltea-  hi*  £aa«jK 


CECILIA 


Out  of  Joint 

Those  who  think  the  time  is  out  dC 
joint  and  no  one  Is  able  to  set  it  right 
may  find  consolation  in  a  letter  written 


BY  OLIN  DOWNES 

The  Cecilia  Society.  Georges  Lon- 
gy, conductor,  gave  its  first  concert  of 
the  season  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
In  addition  to  the  choral  numbers, 
Alfred  de  Voto  and  Stuart  Mason, 
pianists,    played    l-'lorent  Schmidt's] 
"Polonaise"  and  "Viennoise,"  op.  53, 
for  two  pianos,  and  Miss  Carmela  Ip- 
polito,  violinist,  played  pieces  by  Vi- 
tali,    Beethoven,  Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
Dvorak-Kreisler,  Vieuxtemps,  and  as 
an  encore  a  piece  by  Cui.   The  choral 
numbers  were  the  "Hallelujah"  from 
Beethoven's  "Mount   of   Olives,"  A, 
Kevin's  "Descende  in  Hortum,"  Lot- 


gerettes  to  texts  of  Tessicr,  Lefevre 
and  Jacques  dc  Wert,  and  Florent 
Schmidt's  "Chansons  a  quatre  voix." 

CHORUS  MYSTIFIED  fijfJ^J 
There   was  a   good   deal   of   t  lorent 
«  Schmidt  and  a  good  deal  of  bad  singing 

I  by  the  chorus.    The  best  performances 
were  those  of  the  Bergerettes  and  the 
compositions  of  Fevin  and  Lotti.   In  the 
•  former  there   were  at  least  Intention, 
i1  vitality,  rhythm;  in  the  latter  there  were 
long  and  ffcble  phrases,  and  often  beau- 
i  tiful  tonal  effects,  shadings  and  nuances 
that  bespoke  at  least  the  leadership  of 
'  Mr.  Longy  and  a  modicum  of  prepara- 
I  lion  and  understanding  of  the  music. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  extremely  in- 
teresting "Chansons  a  quatre  voix"  of 
i  Schmidt  there  was  confusion  worse  con- 
Si  founded.     The 'chorus  simply   did  not 
<;  know  the  music  and  did  not  feel  contl- 
J  dent  in  it.    The  male  portion  of  this 
[j  chorus,  particularly,  was  for  the  greater 
I  part  of  the  time  in  a  highly  mystified 
f  I  mood.  The  female  voices  did  better,  at- 
I  tacking  with  vivacity  and  coming  out  to- 
|  gether  at  the  end  of  the  verses.  The 
gentlemen,  particularly  the  basses,  were 
-  sluggish,  unsure,  of  their  attacks,  unln- 
!  telligible  in  their  French  and  generally 
'    unaware  of  what  they  were  there  for. 

|  Whose  fault  was  this?  It  is  safe,  and 
'f,  it  is  not  playing  favorites,  to  say  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Longy.  He  is 
too  careful,  conscientious  and  experi- 
enced as  a  musician  and  conductor  for 
that,  and  his  beneficent  Influence  on  the 
chorus  was  shown  in  other  numbers  not 
so  unfamiliar  and  advanced  in  technic 
as  those  of  Schmidt. 

Fault  Lies  Deeper 

The  fault,  we  believe,  lies  deeper  and 
is  inherent  today  in  the  Cecilia  organ- 
ization. It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
Cecilia  singers  do  not,  as  a  majority, 
take  their  work  seriously  enough  to  as- 
semble regularly  and  unfailingly  for  re- 
hearsal, and.  as  a  consequence,  cannot 
he  brought  Into  the  concert  hall  by  any 
conductor,  however  able  and  cont- 
entious, prepared  to  give  a  finished, 
brilliant  concert.  This  is  a  fact  well 
known,  writ  large  on  the  pages  of  -the  D 
Cecilia,  for  many  seasons  back,  and  it  I 
cannot  be  stated  plainly  enough. 

If  this  society  intends  to  become  morel 
tWan  a  semi-social  affair  and  a  sort| 
of  a  closed  musical  corporation  it  will 
have  to  take  its  music  more  seriously 
than  has  been  the  case  for  many  sea- 
sons. A  few  serious  and  industrious 
musicians  cannot  do  the  work  of  the 
body.  And  when  a  society  of  singers 
undertakes  a  work  of  such  novelty  and 
artistic  value  as  the  Schmidt  songs 
given  yesterday  evening  it  should  In 
justice  to  itself  and  the  composer  pro- 
vide opportunity  and  occasion  to  learn 
its  task  thoroughly  in  advance  of  the 
performance. 

Music  That  Was  Good 

The  performance  of  Schmidt's  pieces 
for  two  pianos  was  careful  and  labored. 
The  "Viennoise  "  is  a   take-off  on  the 
i  Straussian   waltz,   a.id   a  very  clever 

•  one.  The  cleverness  and  wit  were 
[lacking  in  the  interpretation.  The  "Po- 
;  lonalse"  Is  In  triple  time,  as  was  so 
(much  of  the  Schmidt  'music  heard  last 

night,  which  did  not  conduce  to  pro- 
grammatic variety,  and  it    was  plod- 
'  dingly  played. 

'  Miss  Ippolito  is  a  young  violinist  not 
iout  of  her  teens,  of  exceptional  talent, 
j  and  very  well  schooled.     Her  group  of 

*  pieces  was  so  long  that  it  was  ont  of 
proportion  In  such  a  programme  and 

<  unduly  extended  the  concert.  It  was 
1  played  with  intelligence,  warmth  of 
J  tone,  musical  feeling.  The  stock  re- 
mark comes  to  hand:  "Miss  Ippolito  has 
%not  as  yet  the  artistic  individuality  she 
<i  will  have  in  years  to  come."  etc.  The 
A  remark,  of  course,  applies.  This  young 
j  lady  is  musically  exceptionally  mature 
|  for  her  years,  while  she  is  not  suffl- 
I  ciently  mature  to  find  all  that  therd  is 
I  in  such  a  composition  as  the  "Vitali 
I  Chaconne"— excellently  and  consclenti- 
I  ously  as  it  was  played  —  or  to  touch 
I  other  music  with  the  depth  and  poig- 
I  nancy  of  expression  that  years  bring. 
i  Enough  that  she  gave  evidence  of  excep- 
I  tional  gifts  of  the  modesty  and  serlous- 
I  ness  of  an  artist.  Miss  Ippolito  was  ap- 
1  plauded  warmly,  deservedly,  and  with 
h  evident  sincerity  by  the  audience. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  The  Flonzaley  quartet  gave  its  second 
conr.-rt  of  the  season  last  night  in  Jor 

'dan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows 
Loeffler,  Music  in  E  minor  for  four 
stringed   instruments  (ms.);   Magnard,  j 

,  Serenade  from  the  quartet,  op.  16;  I 
Schubert,  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  postb.  I 

Mr.  Loeffler's  music  was  play 
the  first  time  in  Now  York  on 

.nf.this  month  at  a  con  cart 
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fcggar,  ma  yes 
tn  this  apothei 
Jio  two  last  i 


■ai  tct.  This  music  ls  dedicated  to  lnc 
fmory  of  Victor  Chapman,  who,  a 
pmber  of  the  Franco-American  avla- 
corps,   met  death  at  Verdun  In 

ne.  lf>W. 

hero  are  three  movements.  The  first 
xtromely  complex.    While  It  shows 
technical  mastery  of  the  composer, 
without  the  salient  features  that  in 
Tiber  music  at  onco  arrest  and  hold 
'•in  attention.  The  thematic  material  has 
bt  a  striking  physloKnomy,  but  It  serves 
M  composer's  contrapuntal  skill  and 
fcn8iin:ato   workmanship:    music  that 
I  cerebral,  not  emotional.    The  other 
wo  movements  contain  pages  of  deep 
■ding   and   rare    beauty   in  thought 
Uld  in  expression.   In  the  second  movc- 
hent  a  Gi-egorlan  melody  of  the  Easter 
Irvlre  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  Is 
droit  ly  introduced.    In  this  movement 
lly  tlin  middle  section,  an  allegro,  is 
tmpuiatively  uninteresting.   The  iinale 
is  delightful  episodes,  one  formed  from 
I  old  French  military  march,  and  this 
followed  by  eloquent  music  of  lamen- 
itlon.  closing  with  the  use  of  the  an- 
phori:     "In     Faradjsum  deducant": 
May  the  angels  lead  thee  to  Paradise. 
,t  thy  coming  may  tho  martyrs  receive 
lea  and  bring  theo  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Ijoly  City.    Way  tho  angelic  choir  re- 
gelvo  tjiee,  nnd  with  Lazarus,  once  a 
mayest  thou  have  eternal  rest." 
eosis,  and  in  other  pages  of 
movements,  tho  harmonic 
fchemes  and  the  writing  for  the  rcspee- 
me  instruments  produce  unusual  effects 
•f  euphony   The  composer  was  most  for- 
tunate in  his  Interpreters. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  of  late 
Jn  the  music  of  Albcric  Magnard,  for 
Be  was  slain  by  Germans,  while  he  was 
defending  himself  in  his  villa,  which 
Was  fired.  Mr.  Longy  has  brought  out 
■ome  of  his  chamber  music.  The  Ser- 
enade played  )a«t  night  is  not  of  con- 
spicuous merit:  it  lacks  spontaneity,  has 
ttttlo  melodic  or  harmonic  charm,  nor 
docs  the  piquancy  of  ihe  few  last  meas- 
ures save  the  composition  from  the  re- 
proach of  labored  dulness. 

Schubert's  quartet  has  been  played 
i<  re  by  the  Flonzaleys  but  never  with 
he  ravishing  tone,  tho  enchanting  va- 
riety of  expression  and  the  supreme  mu 
ical  Intelligence  displayed  last  night 
Truly  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  is  incom- 
arable.  The  far-famed  Joachim  Quar- 
et  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  was  dry  and 
icademic  in  comparison. 
A  very  large  audience  was  warmly  ap- 
ireciative.  The  third  and  last  concert  of 
he  series  will  take  place  on  Thursday 
vening,  March  13, 

t 

A  charitable  and  practically 
woman,  of  Boston  has  received  an  inter 
esting-   letter   from   her   almoner  in 
France,  interesting  by  reason  of  tho 
nformation  about  the  Hun's  treatment 
of  prisoners.  Interesting  also  by  the 
luaintnoss  of  expression.    The  story  Is 
ibqut  Datiche,  who  thanks  the  Bosto 
Man.  for  "it  was  only  through  you  that 
le  was  still  living,  because  he  was  only 
Iving  on  his  parcels."    We  have  pre 
lerved  the  phraseology 
"At  the  camp  they  got  only  a  soup, 
>r  so  called,  but  not  fit  to  eat.   It  was 
isi.lriade  with  40  or  50  herrings,  neither 
I  lit 


flo  forth  till  they  had  six  hours  post  an 
[six  hours  of  the  other  punllion.  1 1 
had  to  do  ail  that  very  often  as  he  di 
not  obey  when  he  was  told  to  work. 


ber, 


number  in  particular  has  been  a«- 
4  to  them — number  9  on  the  Satur- 
eve.iing  program,  a  two-part  num- 
"I'nder  the  Stars  and  Stripes"  and 


"Ring  Out  Sweet  Bells  of  Peace."  tne 
solo  of  each  being  sung  by  Lt.  William 
Gufctafson.  Jr.,  who  has  Just  received 
his  discharge  from  the  17th  United 
States  infantry. 


A  ery  near  his  camp,  were  four  Zeppe- 
lin hovels.    These  Zeppelins  used  to  go 

to  England  to  bombard  the  towns.  He 
started  thinking  to  destroy  them,  so  he 
found  out  that  If  he  was  working,  he 
would  be  much  freer  and  perhaps  able 
to  do  what  ho  wanted.  He  acceptod  to 
ffo  ind  do  all  sorts  of  little  Jc*s  at  the. 

engineer's  house  office.  He  had  to  feel  themselves  to  be  old-timers.  M 
look  after  rabbits  and  had  to  go  Into 
the  field  around  the  hovels  to  get  gras.'. 
Staring  a  few  months,  be  stayed  after 
Ills  plan.  The  sentinels,  accustomed  to 
£co  him,  got  confidence  in  him  and  did 


Only  83  Years  of  Age 

These  first  peace  Jubilee  singers  do  not 
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Hallam  was  speaking  with  one  of  them 
about  his  remarkable  voice  the  oilier 
Say  when  the  singer  said: 
,  "Of  course  I  have  a  good  baritone 

Novemb,,,mio'!7  T™'  °?%  even,n?1  voice.  Why.  you  know,  Mr.  Hallam.  I'll 

ftovcniiicr,  191 1,  he  put  fire  at  5  p.  m.  tn  ,  M., 
a  llttlo  gas  pipe  and  went  back  to  thoj 
engineer's  office.  He  was  looking  aftcr 
the  stove  there  at  5:25  when  there  was 
a  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  four 
hovels  uitii  tho  Zeppelins  were  put  in 
fire.  Of  course,  he  was  suspected,  but 
being  with  the  engineer  at.  this  moment. 
It  could  not  be  proved  that  he  .was 
guilty.  Only  the  French  officer  of  the 
camp  knew  about  lt  and  told  him  he 
would  make  it  known  when  back  In 
France  so  that  he  would  be  decorated. 
He  told  me  at  Boulogne,  where  he  had 
to  go  for  his  papers,  holiday,  and  s.  f., 
he  had  already  been  signaled  by  this 
French  officer.'  The  commandant  o? 
Boulogno  told  him  it  would  come  in  the 
newspapers  and  he  would  bo  decorated. 
You  see  that  you  shall  be  able  to  be 
proud  of  him.  ... 

'In  April,  1915,  when  tho  Germans 
made  their  advance,  his  engineer  told 
him  the  French  were  lost.  He  said, 
Now  the  American  come.'  The  en- 
gineer said,  'Oh,  they  are  too  far  off, 
too  many  kilometers  away  and  will 
never  come.'  So  he  showed  him  your 
cards  with  the  American  soldiers  ex- 
ercising, those  at  luncheon,  and  the 
one  on  which  you  wrote  'this  little  man 
we  used  to  see  so  seldom,  we  see  them 
everywhere  now'— that  the  engineer 
nearly  got  mad  and  said,  'where  from 
do  you-  have  this?'  'That's  my  busi- 
ness.' " 

Miss  Louisctte  A.  Wagen,  the  almoner, 
in  her  long  letters—  we  have  quoted 
only  extra.cts-says:  "We  allowed  our- 
selves to  try  once  some  of  your  dried 
apples  and  did  like  them  very  much," 
of  the  brave  soldier  Datiche,  she  wrote 
after  his  visit: 

"He  seemed  rather  moved,  nnd  was 
not  ablo  to  talk  at  first.  ...  He  has  a 
very  good  smile  and  seenia  to  be  really 
worth  interest.  He  told  us  he  had  only 
been  sick  during  the  first  winter  with 
pneumonia,  and  had  been  attended  by 
a  French  doctor  prisoner  in  the  same 
camp:  that  when  It  'used  to  be  written 
on  his  cards  and  letters  he  was  sick. 
It  was  not  true,  but  that  it  was  when 
he  was  in  prison.  He  said  to  be  sure 
and  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
all  you  did  for  him.  He  seems  to  be 
a  very  nice  and  dear  man." 


mptied  nor  cleaned,  baked  and  cooked 
lots  of  water.   That's  all  they  got  at 
he  camp,  once  at  noon,  and  once  in  the 
;   vening.    To  sleep  on,  they  had  mat- 
sses  filled  with  heath  in  one  camp 
e  changed  three  times),  where  he  ar- 
ved    beginning    of    November,  1915. 
hey  got  the  empty  matresses  and  were 
>ld  to  go  outside  to  get  the  heath, 
verything  was  covered  un  with  30  to  40 
pll    sntimetres  of  snow.   They  had  to  sleep 
™i  nights  on  these  wet  and  cold  mat- 
sses  without  any  blanket;  after  this 
me  they  got  one,  and  later  two.  He 
as  made  prisoner  at  Mau.berge  on  the 
of     Sept..  1914,  and  got  news  from 
me  tho  first  time  on  the  5th  of  July, 
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"Now  your  know  I  think  you  will  have 
>  be  proud  of  your  Filleul.  I'll  tell 
pu  why  He  always  refused  to  work 
he  did  not  want  to  do  anything  for 
le  Germans,  and  so  he  was  very  often 
A  into  prison.  He  said  he  had  never 
en  smoked  or  knotted  but  had  other 
mitions.  He  told  us  about  some  puni- 
m  called  'la  chambre  de  chaleud  '  The 
mensions  of  this  place  were  Ira  20x  l 
.  50x1  m.  50.  They  were  put  into  this 
tie  room  (without  any  opening)  and 
en  five  or  six  hot  steam  taps  were 

*He<V  th,at,  With,n  a  few  min"tes  they 
ied    to    faint.     Then    the    door  was' 
pened  and  they  were  brought  in  front  I 
a  German  officer  who  asked  if  they  3 

u  ,£  <?b?y'  or  avow-  thev  "ad  done*" 
s  or  that   sometimes  guilty,  he 

t  often  not).     When  they  said.  'No'  I 

ey  were  put  again  into  the  chambre 
chaleur,  and  the  same  thing  over™ 

w  times  That  he  had  been  in  alt  over  ^ 
times  ,„  this  place,  and  once  £e  r 
es  the  same  day.    Another  punltion 

ls  ,l°  ,be  brought  to  a  post.  One  qu 
stand  on  two  big  stones,  the  ba* 

IWK0,  P°St-  an<1  wa3  tied  di  i? 

I.   ¥"*?h  Sn?  ttV?5 


At  Lille 

Through  the  darkest  days  of  the  war 
the  Inhabitants  of  Lille  never  lost  hope 
that  their  turn  would  come  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  invader  by  the  Brit- 
ish armies. 

An  English  officer  remarked  to  his 
French  host  in  that  town  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Lille  must  have  learned  a  fair 
amount  of  German  during  the  enemy 
occupation.  "On  the  contrary,  Mon- 
sieur," was  the  quick  reply,  "as  soon 
as  the  boche  entered  our  town  we  set 
ourselves  to  learn  English."— London 
ally  Chronicle.  -  & ,jj 

International  Music  Festi- 
val to  Open  in  Me- 
chanics Building 

INGERS  OF  1869 

WILL  TAKE  PARTI 


Boston's  victory's  celebration— the  In- 
ternational Music  Festival — which  is  tO( 
open  this  evening  in  Mechanics  bund- . 
Ing  in  honor  of  the  men  now  returned 
or  homeward  returning  who  have  served 
the  country  during  the  late  war  as  sol- 
diers or  sailors,  promises  to  be  oje  of 
tho  great  events  that  have  marked  the 
period  of  the  world  war.    The  program 
will    be  repeated   tomorrow  afternoon:, 
land  evening.     Crowded  audiences  are\ 
expected. 

There  are  several  links  connecting  tnls, 
International  festival  of  song  with  the* 
Peace  Jubilee  of  1S69,  which  celebrated  J 
the  return  of  peace  after  tha  civil  war. I 
This  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
jubilee.    The  great  Coliseum  in  which 
it  was  staged  stood  not  far  from  me 
site  of  Mechanics  building.    Upwards  of 
65    members    of    the    "Peace  Jubilee 
Chorus  of  1869"  will  sing  In  the  chorus^ 
of  1400  which  Musical  Director  Alfred  I 
Hallam  of  the  Boston  War  Camp  Com- 1 
munity  Service  has  brought  together  for  | 
this  "demonstration.    These  singers  will  I 


fnly  S3. 

The  festival  will  help  the  job-finding 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

The  artists  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  include,  besides  Lt.  Gustafson, 
basso,  Mme.  Helen  Stanley,  Miss  Veraj 
Curtis  and  Mies  Yvonne  de  Treville.  so- 
pranos; Miss  Aurore  Lacrolx,  pianist; 
Maurice  Dambos.  'cellist,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Longy  Club  of  Boston. 

The  great  chorus  of  1400  voices  Is  made 
up  of  members  of  upwards  of  a  score  of 
musical  societies  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
besides  members  of  numerous  church 
choirs.  The  societies  include  the  follow.  ' 
Ing:   Handel   and  Haydn   Society,  Ce-| 
cilia  Society,  Boston  Symphony  Chorus, 
Apollo   Club,   Gregorian   Society,  Sun-' 
day  Tabernacle  Choir,  Boston  Musical 
Union,  People's  Choral  Union,  Brookline 
Choral  Society,  Telephone  Choral  Club. 
Simmons  Glee  Club,  Mendelssohn  Sing- 
ing   Society,    R.    H.    White  Company 
Chorus,  Jordan  Marsh  Company  Chorus, 
William  Fllenc's  Sons  Company  Chorus, 
Gilchrist  Company  Chorus,  Salem  Ora- 1 
torlo  Society.  Maiden  Musical  Society,- 
Lynn   Choral   Society,   Wollaston  Glee^ 
Club  and  Tremont  Temple  Chorus. 

One  great  feature  will  be  the  partici-1 
pation  of  more  than  a  score  of  groups, 
of  foreign  peoples  who  will  sing  the 
national  and  folk  songs  of  their  own . 
races,  but  who  also  will  constitute 
part  of  the  main  chorus,  and  join  in 
singing  American  national  songs.  These 
national  groups  include  American  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  sailors  of  the  French 
navy,  and  singers  and  dancers  of  Eng- 
lish, Swedish,  Armenian,  Italian.  Por-l 
tuguese.  Lebanonian.  Czecho-Slovak, 
Polish,  Lettish,  Scotch,  Russian  and 
Lithuanian  origin,  betides  Chinese  boy 
scouts.  Tha  only  foreign  soloist  who 
will  appear  is  Mrs.  Rose  Zulalian,  a 
dramatic  soprano. 

Grand  Entry  of  the  Flags 

One  of  the  numbers  will  be  the  grand 
entry  of  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations, 
to  the  national  airs  of  America.  Eng-, 
land,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Poland 
and  Japan.  Another  international  com- 
pliment will  be  the  presentation  of 
United  States  soldiers  of  L'4  different 
nationalities,  all  of  whom  have  re-  , 
turned  from  the  front. 

Mr.  Hallam,  who  will  officiate  as  cho- 
ral conductor,  will  have  associated  with 
him  six  well  known  conductors,  who, 
with  one  exception,  are  Boston  men.  The  ( 
exception  is  Percy  Grainger,  an  Eng-  j 
lishnian  who  laid  aside  his  career  during  j 
the  war  and  has  been  serving  with  the 
American  troops.   The  others  are  Fred-  ' 
eric  S.  Converse,  Wallace  Goodrich,  Hen-  '■ 
ry  F,  Gilbert,  Henry  Hadley  and  Georges  j 
Lor.gy, 

The  assistant   musical   directors   are  j 
Richard  W.  Grant  and  E.  Burton  Aborn. 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Grant  is  choral  accom-  j 
panist.    The  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  I 
of  75  pieces  will  participate. 

Boston  composers  figure  largely  in  the 
production.  Miss  Mabel  W.  Daniels  be- 
ing the  only  woman  composer  who  con-  ] 
tributes  to  tho  program. 

An  original  peace  jubilee  feature  will 
be  repeated  in  the  production  of  "Hail 
Columbia,"  which  was  sung  as  the  na- 
tional anthem  in  1869  by  a  chorus  of  | 
20.000  voices,  with  bells  chiming,  drums 
rolling,  infantry  firing  and  cannon  peal- 
ing in  exact  time  with  the  music.  Six 
cannon  have  been  placed  back  of  Me- 1 
chanics  building,  to  be  touched  off  elec- 
trically from  the  music  stand— which  ls 
the  stand  used  by  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  j 
In  1869.  and  which  has  been  kindly  lent  I 
by  Dr.  E.  E.  Conant  of  Dorchester.  Tho 
cannon  accompaniment  will  be  used  fori 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  while  the  j 
anvil    chorus  ■  from    II    Trovatoro    will  I 
again  be  produced,  aa  in  1869,  with  the  - 
anvils  and  the  cannon. 


W'e  read  a  pathetic  story  this  week; 
about  a  bandmaster,  now  living  in  Re-  ' 
vere,  who  had  served  In  the  Civil  War.*, 
He  was  obliged  to  give  up  playing  the- 
cornet  four  years  ago  owing  to  trou-S 
ble  with  his  teeth.  '  He  should  not  bef!- 
downcast.    There  are  other  musical  in-;\ 
struments.    We  quote  from  a  lectured 
delivered  by  Artemus  Ward:  :']£SM. 

"I  met  a  man  in  Oregon  who  hadn't-^ 
any  teeth — not  a  tooth  in  his  head — 1 
yet  that  man  could  play  on  the  bass 
drum  better  than  any  man  I  ever  met." 


i)7 


Wilson    .-irui    .Mr.    Lloyd  George. 

Ii.irn  fmni  the  Patris,  aTiewspapei 
that    .  i\.    that    "Wilson"    Is  SP« 
"Oullson";   "George"  is  "Tzortz." 
"Honar  Law"  is  "Mponar*  Lo." 


Verse  and  Comment 

_  'I    r»r,  in,,  dark  and  tin1  dBS'ltght 

Winn  ihe  niziit  I*  beKlnrilnft  lq  lower. 
Com.  „  n  .,ir.,.  jn  thn  duy's  occupation 
Which  13  known  ns  tho  cocktail  hour. 
Those  lines  by  Miss  Hiii'I  Leonard, 
after  the  manner  of  Longfellew,  frill 
require  a  footnote  In  a  few  years  to 
come.  Tho.brlght-eyed  young  Augus- 
tus, .  listening  lo  his  father  cead^g  in 
a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  will 
Bay:  "Pa,  what  Is  a  cocktail'.'"  The 
father's  explanation  will  be  choked  with 
sobs,  as  one  mourning  the  death  of  a 
beloved  one. 


A  Word  About  Lowell 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  article  on  James  Russell 
Lowell  reference  is  made  to  the  church 
where  Lowell's  father*  preached  as  be- 
ing the  North  Church.  When  I  lived 
in  that  vicinity  it  was  always  called 
the  'West  Church,  and  one  of  my  most 
delightful  cxperiertces  was  hearing  Dr. 
Bartol  preach  there  a  unique  sermon 
on  "What  the  Birds  Say."  I  cannot 
recall  what  .they  said,  but  I  know  the 
discourse  was  interesting  and  at  tin 
amusing.     I«^  the 


article  above 
ferred  to  the  'statement  is  also  made 


that  at  Concord,   during   his  rustica- 
tion from   Cambridge,    Lowell  discov- 
ered   Hosea   Bigelow,   but   the  genius 
he  really  round  there  was  Horner  Wil- 
bur, that  prosy  pedantic.  Puritan  di- 
vine, whose  prefaces  to  the  poems  are 
In  their  own  way  quite  as  striking  as 
the  poems  themselves.   It  was,  I  think, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  whose  lines, 
"  'TIs  better  to  have  fought  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 
antedated  by  a  year  Tennyson's 
"  'TIs  better  to  Ijave   lovrd   and  lost 
Than   never  to   have  loved  at  all." 
It  was  Clough  who  urged  Lowell  to 
give  the  world  more  of  Hosea  Bigalow, 
whose  verses  are  regarded  even  more 
highly  in  England  than  in  America. 

The  last:time  I  saw  Lowell  was  when 
he  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  early 
English  dramatists  In  the  hall  on  Boyls- 
ton  s*:et;  and  it  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience  to  see  him  as  he  stood 
on  tho  platform  exchange  a  rosruish 
glance  wljh  Robert  C.  "Winthrop.  who, 
in  a  front  scat,  sat  wrapped  in  his 
cloak  like  a  noble  Roman  senator.  Pass- 
ing "Elmwood"  thei  other  day,  I  took 
particular  notice  off\  the  upper  story 
where  Lowell  set  upl  housekeeping.  The 
roorfls  are  so  low-srudded  one  wonders 
how  he  could  navigate  around  them 
without  bumping  his  head  on  the  ceiling 
It  is  a  strange  experience  to  be  old 
enough  to  have  seen  tvt-.i  great  wars 
fought  to  a  finish.  Jt  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  inspiring  thing  in  the  present 
confusion  ls  to  see  coming  so  strongly 
to  the  front  those  great  ideals  which 
form  the  basis  of  Lowell's  contribution 
lo  English  literature.  J.  W. 

West  Roxbury. 

West  Church  it  was.— Ed. 


An  Athenian  Tribute 

comes    froai  Athens, 
re  to  be  luim.  ,1  aft^r  F 


Spring  and  Gazabos 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Not  long  ago  I  noted  in  your  column 
somebody's  exultant  claim  of  having 
found  the.  first  harbingers  of  spring,  to 
wit — certain  pussy  willows  in  bloom. 
Thoreau  said  somewhere  that  he  had 
spent  30  years  in  soeking  the  first  sign 
of  spring,  and  I  believe  he  died  with  tho 
quest  unended.  Though  I  do  not  attempt 
to  say  what  we  can  consider  the  first 
sign  of  spring,  it  is  certain  that  the  tal.j 
is  old  when  the  willows  announce  it.  The 
witch  hazel  blossoms  in  December  aivl 
January,  year  in  and  year  out,  as  does 
the  cultivated  filbert,  yet  most,  of  our 
writers  seem  to  have  overlooked  them. 

What  _can  you  tell  me,  was  a  gazabo? 
Note  that  I  say  "was."  I  know  what  a 
gazabo  ls,  but  the  modem  use  ls  evi- 
dently somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Pope's  day.  1  find,  in  speaking  of  a 
landscape  garden,  one  writer  mention- 
ing "temples,  obelisks  and  gazabos  of 
every  description  in  the  park,  all  stuck 
abo"ut  in  their  respective  high  places.'' 
This  doesn't  iritrigue  my  interest,  but 
it  does  pique  my  curiosity.        F.  C.  B. 

Man-Chester,  N.  H. 

"Gazabo '  (there  are  variants,  as  ga- 
zebo, gazeboo.  gazeebo,  gazeeboo):  a 
turret  or  lantern  on  the  roof  of  a  house, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing art  extensive  prospect;  also,  a  simi- 
lar erection  in  a  garden  or  pleasure 
ground;  a  belvedere,  or  look-out."  There 
was  a  gazabo  on  an  immense  chestnut 
tree  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  in  th^ 
(iO's  and  70's  of  the  last  century.  There 
is  a  gazabo  in  a  tree  today  at  Oster- 
ville.  The  word  "gazabo,"  with  the 
meaning  given,  came  into  the  English 
language  about  1750.  A  century  biter 
the  word  was  applied  to  a  project  ing 
window  or  balcony.  The  derivation  of 
tire  word  is  doubtful.  Some  think  there 
is  a  humorous  formation  on  the  verb 
"gaze,"  imitating  I^atin  futures — like1 
"Videbo" — "I  shall  see" — compare  "lav- 1 
abo";>ptheis  hint  at  some  oriental  word  I 
corruptee). — Ed.  .  .n.,— , 
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Exterior  Grief 
'Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  our 
social  life  at  this  time  than  the  rarity 
Of  conventional  mourning.  There  are 
millions  of  bei  e.a\  ed  people  In  these 
Islands,  yet  it  is  uncommon  to  en- 
counter anybody  who  wears  the.  "trap- 
pings and  the  suits  of  woe," 

We  have  found  n  luster  war  of  show- 
ing respect  for  the  dead  than  by  chang- 
ing the  hue  of  our  clothes.  Only  at  the 
two  extremes,  east  and  west,  will  you 
discover  a  woman  wearing:  "wid- 
weeds."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

PROLOGUE  TO  "RIDERSl 
OF  THE  SEA"  GIVEN 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  war  as  fol- 
lows: Lalo,  overture  tn  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"; 
Gilbert.  Symphonic  Prologue  to  Synge's 
drama  "Riders  to  the  Sea":  Gluck, 
"Diane  impitoyable"  from  "Iphigrnic- 
en  Aulide";  Rameau.  Airs  de  Ballet 
from  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie";  Massenet. 
"Promesse  de  mon  avenir''  from  "Le 
Roi  de  Lahore";  Rimsk>  -Korsakoff. 
"Scheherazade."  Emilio  de  Gogorza 
was  the  singer. 

Another  diversified  and  interesting 
program:  another  briliant  concert  with 
two  compositions  unknown  to  '  Boston 
and  an  excellent  and  favorite  singer. 

About  15  years  ago  Mr.  Gilbert  wrote 
a  little  prelude  for  a  performance  of 
Synge's  tragedy  by  amateurs  in  this 
city.  That  prelude  may  be  considered 
as  a  sketch  or  a  study  for  the  prologue 
that  was  first  performed  at  a  Mae- 
Dowell  Festival  in  Peterborough,  N. 
H..  in  1914  and  later  (1917)  in  New  York 
at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Gilbert  has  succeeded  in 
translating  the  mood  of  Synge's  play 
jinto  tones.  AVithout  any  attempt  at. 
photographic  rea'ism  in  the  portraiture 
of  the  sea  that  ribbed  Maurya  of -hus- 
band and  sons,  there  is  a  powerful  sug- 
gestion of  its  cruel  might,  its  uncon- 
scious remorselessness.  In  the  section 
that  follows,  the  lamentation  for  the 
'dead,  the  Celtic  feeling  colors  the  song 
that  occurs  again  and  again  as  a  keen, 
growing  in  the  intensity  of  grief  and 
at  last  dying  away  as  In  exhaustion, 
the  expression  of  Maurya's  resignation, 
now  that  nothing  more  can  be  demanded 
of  her.  And  there  was  the  remem-' 
brance  of  Her  final  speech:  "Michael 
has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north,  by 
the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God.  Bartly 
will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  white 
boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.  What 
more  can  we  want  than  that?  No  man 
at  all  can  be  living  forever,  and  we  must 
be  satisfied."  1 

This  Prologue  is  impressive  music.  It 
owes  nothing  to  Munich  or  Paris.  What- 
ever miy  be  thought  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
other  compositions — and  we  remember 
with  pleasure  his  Comedy  Overture  on 
Negro  Themes  ttiat  was  played  at  a 
Symphony  concert  eight  years  ago— no 
one  can  deny  his  native,  individual 
strength.  He  thinks  for  himself;  he, 
belongs  to  no  school:  he  does  not.  wor- 
ship abjectly  in  any  musical  chapel. 
I Even  his  crudities,  showing  a  certain 
ruggedness  that  is  not  wholly  displeas- 
ing, are  those  of  a  virile  thinker.  Much 
;  so-called  American  music  might  bear 
'the  stamp  "made  in  Germany."  Some 
of  our  younger  composers,  imperfectly 
taught,  superficial,  try  laboriously  to 
{rank  themselves  with  leaders  of  the 
■  French  impressionistic  school,  whose 
idiom  is,  however,  natural  to  them,  who 
underwent  the  severest  pedagogic  train- 
ing before  they  blazed. new  paths. 

It  took  courage  to  write  a  prologue 
for  Synge's  great  tragedy.  That  Mr. 
Gilbert  reproduced  so  well  the  mood 
and  suggested  the  scene  and  the  charac- 
ters ters  shows  that  his  ambition  was 
not  presumptuous. 

The  ballet  music  from  Rameau's  first 
opera  that  was  produced  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  spirited 
Airs  de  Matelots,"  the  charming  air 
rondo  form  for  flutes  and  strings, 
d  the  jolly  Rigaudon  in  tambourin 
form  with  tis  saucy  flageolet  music 
layed  by  a  piccolo  (the  music  an  octave 
lower),  delighted  the  audience.  It  Is  a 
d  thing  to  hear  music  of  the  18th 
tury,  for  orchestra,  chamber  or 
vecln.  There  were  brave  men  before 
amemnon.  There  were  musicians 
with  tine  ears  and  graceful  fancy  before 
Ravel  and  Debussy. 

Lalo's    brilliant    overture    was  per- 
formed so  effectively  that  Mr.  Rabaud 
wms  thrice  called  on  for  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  applause.  The  overture  has 
other  conspicuous  qualities  than  brill- 
iance; haunting  .melody,  ha  rmonies  that 
were  not  common  at  the  time  they  were 
*,wrf,Uen,    truo   sentiment— even    in  the 
measures   that  interrupt  the  beautiful 
theme  for  violoncello— richly  colored  in-  1 
strumentatiqn.    And  this  overture  and  i 
Rimsky- Korsakoff's  Suite,  gave  full  op-| 
portunity  for  solo  players,  as  Messrs.  i 
Fradkin.  Malkin,  Laurent,  Longy,  Sand.I 


zade"    >vas  a  nam  an  cpilome  .  of  "Thei 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 
Mr.  de  Gogorza.  who  sang  here  for' 

the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  gave  a  noble  reading 
of  Gluck's  noble  aria.  The  sugary  tune 
of  Massenet  was  evidently  more  to  me 
taste  of  the  audience,  this  tune  sung  ny 
the  villain  Scindia  as  a  "ballad  made  to 
his  mistress'  eyebrow."  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  hear  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  whatever  ins. 
selection,  but  we  like  to  think  of  him 
today  as  declaiming  aid  singing  in  the 
pure  and  grand  style  the  Sophoclean 
music  of  Gluck.  That  he  sang  Scindia's 
syrupy  measures  in  the  appropriately 
Massenetian  manner,  proved  his  versa- 
tility, if  such  evidence  was  needed  at 
this  late  day. 

The  concert  will  be' repeated  tonight. 
The  program  for  next  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  evening  will  be  a» 
lows:  Franck,  symphonic  piece  from 
"The  Redemption";  Saint-Saens,  "Le 
rouet  d'Omphale";  Berlioz,  Royal  Hunt 
and  Storm,  descriptive  symphony  from, 
"Les  Troyens";  Schumann,  Symphony 
No.  2. 


Czecl 
Slain : 


inltred  Durling 
an,  Armenia 
Slovak 
Kknily 


lted  tu 


ise  Nlshlmiyn. 
i;  Mary  Dcs- 
irton,  Brazil; 


Bolivia;  Ataxia! 
Amilla  Swetts.J 
Winifred  Bryning.l 
Sllva.    Portugal;  Julla| 


M'CORMACK  GIVES 

SECOND  CONCERT 

-{Appears    at    Symphony    Hall  with 

McBeath  and  Schneider 
I  John  McCormack,  tenor,  assisted  by 
IDonald  McBeath,  violinist,  and  Edwin 
ISchneider.    pianist,   was   heard  in  the 
[second  of  a.  series  of  three  concerts  at 

SymphoTfy  Hall  last  evening. 
I    Mr.  McCormack  sang  songs  by  Ban- 
Sdel.    Hue,    Rantock,    Tosti,  Chadwlck, 
Hardebeck,    Somerville,    Hughes,  Stan- 
ford, Coleridge-Taylor,  E.  Philip  Tavlbr 
I  and    Allitsen.      Mr.    McBeath  played 
pieces  by  Ries.  Hubay  and  Schubert. 

It  was  the  oft-repeated  story— the 
standees  lined  the  outside  aisles  and 
the  stage  was  crowded.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack was  in  excellent  voice. 

14201  GREAT 
PEACE  CHORUS 

\  Two-Day    Jubilee  Opens 
'  .  Before  Mammoth 
Audience 

""Boron's  two-day  international 
musical  festival  ir.  honor  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  returned  fromi 
the  war,  and  marking-  the  50th  an-l 
ntversnry  of  the  great  peace  jubileef 
of  1869,  which  celebrated  the  mak- 
ing, of  peace  after  the  civil  war, 
opened  last  night  in  Mechanics  Hall. 
It  will  continue,  with  different  pro- 
grains,  this  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  festival,  whii'h.  is  given  underj 
the  euspices  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of! 
mmercc  and  the  Boston  "War  Camp 
ommun'-ty  Service,  Is  a  mammoth  af- 
fair, participated  in  by  a  chorus  of  1420 
men  and  women,  an  orchestra  of  7j 
pieces,  numerous  groups  of  singers  from 
the  allied  nations,  several  directors  of 
note,  and  various  individual  artists  of 
wide  reputation. 

Veterans  of  '69  Sing 

In  the  chorus  are  about  60  who  sang 
in  the  original  chorus  in  1869,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram given  last  niglu  and  to  be  re- 
peated at  each  performance  was  the 
singing  by  the3e  members  of  the  chorus 
of  "Ring  Oat.  Sweet  Bolls  of  Peace," 
the  sclo  of  which  was  sung  by  Lt.  Will- 
iam Gustafson.  Jr.  They  received  an 
ovation  from  the  audience. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  a  gener- 
ous display  of  flags,  the  balcony  being 
draped  with  white,  against  which  were 
clusters  of  American  flags,  each  with  an 
allied  flag  in  the  centre.    The  chorus, 
which  was  on  an  inclined  stage,  stood 
bi  neath  a  ceiling  of  flags  and  hangings 
m  patriotic  colors,  with  a  background  of 
ore  flags  and  decorations,  and  the  seals 
'  the  state  and  nation.  Above  were 
-laintings    of    President    Wilson  and 
Jeorge  Washington,  flanked  by  portraits 
f  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 

Flags  of  Nations 

The  program  began  with  the  playing 
)f    Victor   Herbert's    "American  Fan 
lasle"  by  the  orchestra,  conducted  by 
[Alfred  '  Hallam,    the  musical 
md  choral   conductor  "Of  the 
As  the  orchestra 
strains 


IChoury.  Svriu;  Fannie  dayman.  Monte- 
negro;' Esther  Silva.  Honduras:  Mary 
(lately.  Arabia;  Olympia  Nassl.  Albania; 
Helena  ,  Gaiety,  Panama;  Ruth  Camp- 
"II.  Assyria,  and  Marian  Sutherland. 
Roumanii. 

Sing  Song  of  Peace 
The  chorus  sang  Sullivan's  "Song  of 
Peace";  then  the  Russian  National 
Gre*3i  Orthodox  Church  choir  sang 
the  '  Rusrian  Revolutionary  Funeral 
March":  Dnvldoffs  "The  Falling  of  the 
Night  Shadow";  "The  Groaning  of  the 
Russia*  Mujik."  words  bv 
and  "The  Evening  Bells,'' 
folk  song. 

MiSa  Vera  Curtis  sang  the  aria  from 
"Madama     Butterfly,'  with 


Nekrasoff 
Russian 


Wallace; 


meant   as   a   cornplllnetrr,  on 

not  a  nice  thing  to  say.    We  founlf  no  I 
trace  of  Brahms  In  the  music  of  Medt- 
ner heard  yesterday;  on  the  contrary 

there  was  decided  individuality,'  a  re- 
freshingly now  form  of  expression- 
strength  as  In  the  "Tragedfe-Fragment.'' 
beauty  as  In  the  second  of  the  Fair/ 
Stories.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rachmaninoff 
J  preferred  to  Introduce  us  by  degrees  to 
what  might  be  called  the  later  and  mor.» 
radical  compositions  of  Scrtabin,  an' I 
those  revealing  the  Brahmsian;  on 
moods  of  Medtner.  We  have  heard  piano 
music  by  Scriabin  in  comparison  with 
which  the  nightmares  of  Schoenberg 
were  as  paradisaical  visions. 
)  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Variations  on  ft 
theme  by  Chopin,  taken  from  the  book 
of  Preludes,  are  finely  conceired,  well- 
contrasted,  'interesting,  musically  effec- 
tive. Some  of  them  are  appropriately 
In  the  manner  of  Chopin.  Interesting 
also  are  the  Etude*  -Tableaux,  one  or 
two  daintily  capricious,  one  or  twe 
stormlnly  defiant  wit*  enchanting  mo- 
ments of  relief. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  agala 
of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  as  a  pianist.  Yes- 
terday he  was  fully  in  the  vein  and 
again  gave  great,  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience. 


Goodrich  conducting  the  orchestra;  and 
the   Euphrates    Choral    Union    of  Ar- 
menian  singers  gave  two   folk  songs, 
:  "Razmerk,"    a    war    song,    and  "Mor 
!Hairenik"     (Our     Fatherland).  Mrs. 
Rose  anfaTian  sang  "Nor  Oror"  (Song 
let  the  Native  LanGj.  the  Armenian  na- 
!  global    hymn,    and    "When    the  Boys 
'  Co  no  Home.''  , 
I    Kreraso:'-!  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving. 
Sand  the  "Anvil  Chorus"  from  11  Trova- 
!  tore    with  anvil  accompanlme  it.  wer« 
given   bv    the  chorus;   then    Henry  *■ 
i  Gilbert  conducted  the  orchestra  in  the 

playing  of  his  own  "Comedy.  Overture. 
1  after    which    Maurice    Dambois,  with 
Wallace   Goodrich    conducting  the 
ehostral  accbtr.iviniment,  played 
main's  "Variations"  for  the 

Miss  Curtis   sang  "When  Pershing  s 
Men  Go  Marching  Into  Picardy."  Van 
derpool's  "Values."  and  the  "Ski  Song 
bv  Clous'n-Leishter;  and  was  fo'.lowed| 
by  the  Columbia  Glee  Club  of  Boston 
singing  Burleigh's  "Mother 
and  "Get  on  Board.''  a  folk  song 
came  the  "Fete  Polonaise" 

Malgre  Lni."      _  -  fB 


Ma 


or- 
Boell 

'collo. 


Mine, 
Next 
from  "Le 


The  song,  "Ring  Out.  Sweet  Bells 
»*ace,"  by  Lt.  Gustafson,  was  not  orig 
allv'  on  last  night's  program,  but  i 
»»i  announced  by  Mr.  Hallam  that  ltl 
id  been  decided  to  incorporate  it.  wit! 
e  -inking  of  the  chorus  by  the  surviv 
g  members  of  the  chorus  of  1869,  into| 
ich  performance. 

War  Veterans  Presented 
After  this,  a  group  of  American  so:- 
ers.  representing  24  nationalities  and 
st  returned  from  the  front,  was  pre 
>nted  headed  by  a  detaohment  of  th 
lh  Imlted  States  infantry.  The  clos- 
«  number  .orr  the  program  was  the 
Aging  bv  the  groat  chorus  of  Handel'* 
-ve  t  tie 'Conquering  Hero  Gomes"  and[ 
Hallelujah  Chorus."  with  orchestra  ac 


unanimous  In 

opera,  "Cleopatra,"  produced  there  ^>yl 
tho  Chicago  Opera  Co..  nor  did  they! 
spare  the  feelings  of  Miss  Mary  Garden,! 
who  played  the  part  of  the  Queen,  fori 
they  said  that  she  represented  Cleopa- 
tra as  common,  which  1s  a  more  oppro- 
brious adjective  than  vulgar..  Some 
quotid  Plutarch  to  prove  how  mistaken 
Miss  Garden  was  in  her  conception  of 
the  part,  and  they  waxed  eloquent  In 
purple  phrases  about  the  beauty  and 
the  mental  acquirements  of  this  lady  of 
Greek  descent.  They  did  not  quote  Jer- 
icmy  Collier,  who  said  that  "besides  the 
charms  of  her  beauty,  she  had  a  very 
engaging  genius  and  withal  was  the 
best  bred  and  most  pompous  lady  of  the 
whole  world."  They  might  have  dilated 
on  Tennyson's  mistake  in  representing 
her  "with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
I  black  eyes."  Then  there  was  Mr.  Shaw's 
J  Cleopatra  to  be  introduced  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Massenet  did  not  see  his  opera  on  the 
v  stage.   Miss  Garden,  if  she  had  wished 
fo  defend  herself,  might  have  accused 
librettist  and  composer.  But  what  com- 
poser has  won  fame  by  writing  music 


IV 


director 
festival, 
swung  into  the  clos 
The  Star  Spangled  Ban 
icr  '  the  chorus  rose  with  it  and  began 
to  sins:,  and  the  Dig  audience  Joined  in. 

After  this  came  the  grand  entry  Of 
the  flags  of  the  allied  nationB.  while  the 
■  orchestra  gavo  the  national  airs  of  the 
•several  nations.  One  after  another  came 
upon  Die  stage  young  women  in  national 
costumes  benring  the  flags  of  Belgium, 
France.  England,  Italy  and  Japan.  fol-J 
lowed  by  a  group  of  representatives  of! 
the  other  allied  nations,  and  last  Colum- 
bia, carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Up-^ 
on  the  entrance  of  each  flag  the  audience! 
rose,  and  remained  standing  during  thej 
singing. 

The  color  bearers,  the  most  of  theml 
of   the  ..~n~— »n;e»  «tf  th«  flags  thavl 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  pianist,  gave  hit 
third  recital  of  the  season  yesterday  j 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.    His  pro-  j 
gram  was  as   follows:   Rachmaninoff,  1 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Chopin,  op.  22;  t 
Sorlabtn,  Sonta  Fantasie,  op.  19;  Eight  I 
Preludes,  op.  H;  Two  Etudes,  op.  42;  I 
Medtner,    Tragedle-Fragment,     op.  7: 
Three  Fairy  Stories,  op.   20-26;  Rach- 
maninoff,  Six  Etudes— Tableaux.     The  ' 
program  stated  that  these  pieces,  all  by 
Russian  composers,  were  to  be  played 
here  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  is  well  known  here 
as  a  composer.  The  more  important 
works  of  Scriabin,  for  orchestra  and  for 
piano,  that  have  been  performed  in  Bos- 
ton belong  to  his  later  period.  Medtner, 
born  of  German  parentage  at  Moscow 
in  1879,  is  unknown  here.  Safonoff 
taught  him  piano  plaVing  at  the  con- 
servatory of  that  city.  Having  taken 
enviable  prizes,  Medtner  toured  as  % 
pianist,  then  settled  down  as  professof 
of  the  piano  at  the.  Moscow  Conserva- 
tory, i  His  compositions  are  chiefly  for 
the  piano,  though  he  has  written  a 
little  chamber  music,  as  his  celebrated 
violin  sonata. 

No  one  of  the  three  composers  whose 
works  were  heard  yesterday  is  distinc- 
tively Russian  in  musical  thought  and 
expression,  as  the  term  "Russian"  is 
understood  by  our  musical  folk-lorists. 
The  pieces  by  Scriabin.  charming  as 
they  are,  often  show  the  influence  of 
Chmopin.  The  Andante  of  the  Sonata 
to,  indeed,  lovely  music;  the  other  move- 
ment, a  Presto,  \yltten  some  years  later, 
is  furious  and  impressive.  The  preludes 
and  the  etudes  have  charm,  but  they  do 
not  smack"  of  the  soli  with  a  touch  of 
the  Orientalism  that  we  find  in  mu  la 
by  Balakircft,  Borodin  and  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff,  sometimes  in  Tschaikowsk> 's 
music— witness  the  4th  Symphony— a  il 
even  in  Rubinstein's  Persian  Song 
It   has  been   said,   especially  by  his 


for  Cleopatra  and  Antony?  Many  have 
tried  it  since  Castrovillari's  opera  was 
produced  at  Venice  in  1662»  but  who 
knows  an  air  from  any  one  of  these  20 
or  friore  lyric  dramas? 

There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  books 
about  the  temptation  of  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, yet  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman 
to  make  deopatra  an  operatic  heroine. 
The  temptress  was  a  noble  dame,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Princess  Caro- 
lyne  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  the  friend  of 
Liszt.  No  one  is  fully  acquainted  with 
Berlioz  unless  he  has  read  the  letters 
of  the  composer  to  the  princess.  They 
arc  often  bitter,  cynical,  despairing, 
but  they  are  honest,  and  they  safe  an 
impression  of  absolute  sincerity  #iat  is 
at  times  missing  in  the  romantic  mem- 
oirs. In  other  words,  tho  Berlioz  of 
these  letters  is  not  a  poseur. 

In  October,  18B9,  Berlioz  wrote  to  the 
princess  about  an  operatic  deopatra 
in  answer  to  her  suggestion  that  ha 
should  compose  the  music.  He  admit- 
ted that  something  great  could  be  done 
with  it;  but  the  opera  would  be  a  bit- 
ter one.  "I  know  of  no  more  envenomed 
love  than  that  of  Antony  for  the  Queen 
of  Egypt." 

"I  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  ever 
having  been  so  unhappy  as  this  un- 
fortunate one  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium  was  lost,  and  after  the  flight  and 
cowardly  abandonment  by  his  infernal 
mistress,  his  'serpent  of  the  Nile."  I 
cannot  without  fear  face  the  picture 
of  this  ocean  of  sorrows.  Never  mind, 
if  a  little  force  conies  back  to  me,  I'll 
try." 

Nov.  15:  "If  I  undertake  the  battle  or 
Actium.  it  will  be  only  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  you.  The  subject,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  last  to  come  close  to 
French  feeling  of  all  those  that  could 
intoxicate  me:  it  is  therefore  the  most 
dangerous.  Do  you  believe  that  I  would 
be  so  Impudent  as  to  deform  Shakes- 
peare's creation  to  the  point  of  making 
an  academic  Cleopatra,  a  Spanish  queen, 
with  stiff  and  formal  speech,  regardful 
of  court  etiquette?  Oh,  no!  It  is  be- 
cause the  flowing  and  capricious  Egyp- 
tian Is  the  contrary  of  these  foolish 
creatures  that  she  would  bewitch  me. 
I  adore  this  mad  woman  who  wishes 
that  .lulius  Caesar  should  lio  by  her 
side  with  his  sword,  who  assassinates  20 
times,  and  in  the  most  atrocious  manner, 
this  w  retched*  Antony,  and  yet  docs  not 
wish  to  survive  him,  and  does  not  sur- 
vive him— a  crowded  grisette,  who  plays 
at  hop-scotch  iB  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria, attaches  a  red  herring  to  An- 
;onVj  )    fc  or.o  day  that  he  is  fi.-luns  iu 

I  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  daring  cl'eaj;"r? 
who  questions  Mardian  about  his  slight 
orous  desires,  the  idiotic  and  cow^ 


you  know  Hamlet's  speech:  'Had  I  but 
time   .       .   dcntli  Is  strict  In  his  ar- 

,rcst." 

I  In  that  month.  December,  he  wrote 
again  about  the  opera,  nnd  for  the  last 

Brae:  "your  letters,  Princess,  disturb 
me  terribly:  your  Ideas,  your  dreams, 
fall  on  me  as  powder  on  fire.    If  I  were 
-40  years  younger  ycu  could  make  some- 
thing of  me.     But  tranquilly,  a.  calm 
spirit,  health,   these  fail  me  for  un- 
dertaking  and    achievement.     If  you 
only  knew  how  I  fritter  uway  my  time. 
Seldom  do  I  employ  artistically  one 
hour  out  of  40.    Hew  can  I  lay  plans 
with  these  habits,  with  a  life  so  tor- 
tured?   Of  these  40  hours  at  least  20 
are  passed  in  suffering,  one  way  or  an- 
other. 12  at  least  In  sleep  and  seven 
iii  nulling  the  devil  by  the  tail  to  ful- 
fil the  stupid  engagements  by  which  I 
live.     Recently,   when  I    entered  the 
drawing  room  of  Mme.  Viardot  —  they 
were    having    music  there — harmonic 
sounds  gave  me  a  shock  with  Hashes 
of  lightning  and  I  seemed  to  sec  our 
Cleopatra  wreathed  with  a  strange  ha- 
lo.   Tee,  I  think  I  could  make  a  se- 
ductive creature  out  of  this  torpedo.  It 
would  be  so  different  from  anything  l 
have  done!    There  would  be  so  much 
loom  for  the  unsuspected,  the  singu- 
lar.  the  enormous!    I  feel  that  I  should  | 
contine  ynyself  to  borrowing  certain  de- 
tails   from    Shakespeare    and  would 
come  off  better  by  putting  the  bri- 
dle  on   the   neck   of  my  fancy.  At 
first  I  need  tho  interior  of  a  pyramid, 
priests  of  Isis,  their  mysteries,  their 
juggling;  I  need  the  boldest  audacities 
for   Cleopatra;   I  need   the  scene  of 
Cydnus:  I  need  a  secret  orgy  of  wom- 
en with  the  eunucli  Mardlan,  a  com- 
panion piece  for  the  public  orgy  of  the 
triumvirs  on  the  galley  of  young  Pom- 
pey.    Perhaps  there  would  be  a  way 
to  contrast  the  good  and  cold  Octavia 
and  the  mad  Egyptian:  what  a  con- 
trast!   Ah,  yes,  this  would  be  curious, 
but  there  is  need  of  time  and  life.  I 
am   myself  only   too   happy   in  hav- 
ing completed  ancj  corrected  during  a 
year  or  more  my  score  of  'Les  Troy- 
ens,;    I  fully  appreciate  a  favor  of  this, 
sort.    The  proverb  is  right:  'Who  em- 
braces too  much  embraces  badly.' 
I       And  thru  it  is  so  discouraging  to  see 
I  the  probable  fate  of  these  huge  musical 
machines!      Everywhere    big  donkeys 
and  llttlo  dogs,  without  reckoning  the 
pigs  that  come  to  root  their  shouts  in 
what  the  artist  has  planted!    Of  what 
good  Is  It  to  cultivate  pineapples,  sugar- 
cane and  the  noble  palm? 

"How  sad  I  am!  Pardon  jne.  Princes.''; 
It  seems  to  mo  at  this  moment  that  1 
am  one  of  the  idols  of  Gomorrah  and 
that  my  eyes  will  melt  In  tears  of  lava. 
-May  tho  real  world  perish!  To  feci  and 
not  be  able  to  mako  ono  understand; 
'-o  conceive  immensity  and  to  execute 
only  something  paltry;  to  thirst  after 
free  air  and  to  dwell, in  vaults;  to  envy, 
the  eagle's  wlhg^  and  to  crawl  like  the 
worm;  to  have  the  aspirations  of  a 
celestial  spirit  and  the  needs  of  an 
animal;  to  lodge  in  one's  heart  tho 
thunderbolt  and  to  use  only  vapor— 

"You  see  I  use  and  abuse  the  per- 
mission you  gave  me  to  think  frankly 
with  you.  There's  so  much  of  indulgent 
goodness  in  your  soul  and  mind;  do  not 
mock  me,  do  not  treat  me  as  a  blow- 
hard,  a  poseur,  a  lunatic;  no,  no,  per- 
haps I  am  only  sick.  To  whom  should 
I  complain  if  not  to  you,  and  to  still 
Mother?  O,  God.  if  I  could  sing  a 
lamentation,  you  would  not  laugh  I  as- 
sure you. 

'See  how  drunkenness  possesses  me; 
ijl  write  to  you  mad.  violent  things." 

And  so  Berlioz  did  not  write  a  "Cleo- 
patra." 


in'; 


price  being  equal. 

Hut  wc.  the,  old-timers,  are  different 
from  these  last.  Wo  have  learned  to 
pass  our  time  better  than  by  staring  at 

the  vacant  lot  to  the  left  of  us.  or  the 
variously  gold-letterfd  windows  across 

the  way.  describing  vocalists,  chiropo- 
dists. Theosopliists.  Unlversalists  and 
other  scots  peculiar  to  Boston'.  We  do 
not  even  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  fanatical  old  woman  who  rants  to  us 
collectively  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  line,  denouncing  transgressors  who 
spend  their  time  nnd  money  on  a  world- 
1y  singer,  when  tin  y  shouid  be  seeking 
after  righteousness.  If  we  buy  an  even- 
ing paper  from  the  newsboy,  it  is  mere- 
ly to  oil  on,, for  have  we  not  a  novel 
ran  coaled  in  our  "Boston  br.Jr,*'  Meredith 
or  Oppenheim,  according  to  the  taste? 
Neither  do  the  vendors  of  chocolate  and 
oranges  catch  us  unprepared.  For  from 
tlhoae  same  bags  ' there  como  enviable  ' 
home-made  victuals,  even  to  celery 
and  nut  salad  in  a  glass  Jar,  and  a  spoon 
to  eat  it  with. 

The  only  time  the  rush  line  really 
rushes  is  in  trying  to  outdo  the  people 
Immediately  ahead  by  cutting  th<i  cor- 
ners of  the  marble  stairs.  Once  seated, 
we  who  know  resume  our  convivialities, 
while  the  uninitiated  study  the  plaster- 
casts,  read  the  program  books  with  dull 
amazement  and  wonder  at  the  electric 
click  which  light.*  the  lights  and  gives 
reassurance  that  life  exists  in  the  silent 
and  empty  nether  regions  of-Symphony 
Hall. 

Why  call  us  objects  of  curiosity— we 
who  get  such  a  fine  view  of  the  worthies 
below  who,  after  the  first  movement  of 
the  symphony  {allegro)  hustle  in  (frene- 
tico)?  Are  we  not  their  intellectual  and 
musical  as  well  as  architectural  supe- 
riors, even  though,  like  them,  we  arc 
far  from  perfect,  and  always  fall  for  the 
soloist? 

Why,  indeed,  should  we  complain?  We 
have  the  best  seats  in  the  hall.  More- 
over, Symphony  concerts  are  to  be  ex- 
empt from  war  taxation,  and  while  they 
have  paid  their  season's  tax  Irrevocably, 
we  may  once  more  fling  our  unencum- 
bered quarters  into  the  canvas  bag  at 
the  doorway.  No  longer  need  the  provi- 
dent official  anticipate  delay  by  dlstrib- 
uating  penny-change  beforehand. 
Boston.  JANET  N.  BAXTER. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Players, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"The  Purse-Strings,"  a  new  comedy 
by  Bernard  Parry,  produced  at  the 
Garrick.  London,  Jan.  29,  Is  said  to 
have  dialogue  unusually  rich  in  wit, 
quartet  of  homely,  well-defined 
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One  of  the  Symphony  Rush 
Line  Is  Joyous  in  Her  Fortune 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  your  columns,  not  long  ago.  some- 
body deplored  the  "human  spectacle" 
which  the  -rush  line  at  the  Symphony 
oncerts  affords.  I  feel  qualified  to  pro- 
test in  behalf  of  the  seasoned  habitues 
jot  the  rush  line. 

No.  we  don't  feel  like  zoological  specl- 
nens.  standing  on  the  steps  in  rows. 
Ve  know  the  system  is  best  if  specula- 
ion  is  to  be  avoided,  we  are  respectably 
arrying  on  an  old   Boston  tradition, 
nd  we  are  not  ashamed.  We,  who  have 
■veil  tried  this  thing  and  adjusted  our- 
elves,  are  not  restless  and  fussy,  after 
lie  manner  of  a  box-office  line]  or  an 
ncome  tax  line,  prodded  by  uncertainty, 
ixcept  for  the  doubtful  point  of  ex- 
hislon   after  the  305th,.  everything  is 
cheduled  ahead  as  smoothly  as  "the 
ourse  of  our  planet  itself.    Bless  you 
o!  We  come  prepared  «to  kill  time  com- 
ortably.  and  we  succeed.    We  usually 
rrange  it  two  or  three  together,  and, 
-eitling  down  on  the  steps,  we  placldlv 
liscuss  endless  topics  as  if  we  were  in 
ur  own  arm  chairs.  Sarah's  children 
olshevism.   Mr.   Rab»ud,  spring  hats 
he  show  at  the  Copley,  a  new  teacher 
c  merits  of  our  friend  Constance,  the 
in  rtcomings  of  our  enemy  Josephine 
Many  t>pis  are  among  us — Conserva- 
ory  students  wi'h  -piano  scores  of  the 
ymphony  to  be  played;  shabby-genteel 
naiden  ladies  with  their  knitting  who 
■  avo  evidently  "rushed"  ever  since  the 
rehearsals"  were  actually  rehearsals- 
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and 

characters.  The  Times  siild:  "If  a  well- 
to-do  husband  is  so  mean  as  not  to 
make  his  wife  a  regular  allowance  it 
only  serves  him  right  if  she  gets  her- 
self and  h'm  into  trouble  by  stealing 
from  shop-counters  whatever  goods 
happen  to  catch  her  fancy. 

"That  seems  to  be  the  primary  pos- 
tulate of  'The  Purse-Strings.'  .Not 
that  the  lady  Is  dishonest;  oh,  no,  for 
She  always  sends  the  money  by  post 
next  day.  borrowing  it  apparently  from 
her  brother.  It  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  if  she  only  did  her  borrowing  be- 
fore going  shopping  there  would  have 
Joetn  no  trouble  and  no  play.  But  it 
is  no  doubt  light  that  niean  hus- 
bands should  be  thoroughly  trounced 
on  the  comic  stage,  and  therefore  it 
befalls  that  the  lady  is  one  day  caught 
in  the  act  of  theft,  is  blackmailed  (in 
kisses)  by  the  shopman,  tells  her  hus- 
band of  the  blackmail  (while  conceal- 
ing the  theft)  and  provokes  him,  a 
complete  fool  (.is  he  not  a  husband?)  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  firm,  which  at 
once  brings  him  into  the  law  courts. 
At  least  it  would  bring  him  there  if  he 
were  not  persuaded  by  a  legal  friend 
that  he  will  be  wiser  to  settle  the  case 
out  of  court.  On  second  thoughts,  how- 
ever, he  elects,  to  declare  himself,  bank-  I 
rupt,  whereupon  his  property,  under 
his  father's  will,  so  the  author  tells  us, 
passes  to  his  wife.  And  now  the  ta-  I 
bles  are  turned.  The  wife  announces 
that  she  henceforward  will  hold  the 
purse-strings  as  tight  as  the  husband 
did,  and  one  result  is  that  he  is  soon 
in  danger  of  incurring  a  criminal  pros-  • 
■  ecution  for  running  up  a  hotel  bill  as 
San  undischarged  bankrupt.  Having  thus 
I  proved  to  him  that,  if  she  is  a  thief, 
J  he  is  no  better,  she  'forgives'  him  and 
!fl  all  ends  well.  Whether  the  author  is  t 
right  In  his  law  let  experts  decide,  but  I 
f  we  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  he  is  \ 
a  little  shaky  in  his  morality.  We  1 
tind   our  sympathies  rather  scanty  for 

m.  wife  who  lakes  to  shoplifting  be-  i 
jcause  her  husband   is   unwise   in   his  1 
Ssystem  of  dqmestic  economy.  Never- 
theless,   if   you    overlook    little  trifles 
illike  these,  and  take  the  people  at  their 
Bown.  or  the  authors  moral  valuation. 
H't  is  quite  posible  to  be  amused  with 
B'The  Purse-Strings.'  " 
I  Neva  of  the   death   of  Sir  Charles 
TV.  > ndnam  comes  simultaneous  with  the 

announcement  that  the  scene  of  h»s  I 
Jearly  suburban  triumphs  is  about  to 
Stake  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  was  at  » 
slthe  Crystal  Palace  Theatre.  In  the  seven-  I 
Wties,  that.  Charles  Wyndham,  as  Charles  Z 
■jSurface,  begaix  that  series  of  great  i 
•Icomedy  parts  by  which  he  was  acclaimed  I 
ton  actor  of  the  first  rank.    His  much 

1  iter;  and,  perhaps,  biggest  success,  was 
gvvhen  he  played  to  a  Berlin-audience  in 
li's   own   tongue   tho    "Duvid  Garrick" 


for  his  rendering  of  the  same  part.-*- 
bally  Chronicle.  Jan.  13. 

It  is  said  that  Wyndham  never  cor- 
Irled  a  walking  stick  so  that  his  hands 
[might  remain  lissom.  In  the  civil  war 
[he  obtained  his  appointment  a«  sur- 
Igeon  in  tho  Union  army  by  the  help 
lof  P.  T.  Barnum. 

I  Prom  "Round  About,"  in  The  .-tugc 

If  London) : 

1   "I  was  quite  shocked,  hellevinn  as  I 

Ido  that  dramatic  criticism  should  1> 
Iwrltlen  with  restraint,  when  I  u»ad  in 
In.  Chicago  paper  trial  the  heavy  lady  of 
In  flrst-elass  dramatic  company  'played 
[the  jealous  wife  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
I  parboiled  hyena.'" 

...  "A  dramatist  who  writes  plays 
lof  the  sensational  sort  has  a  eon  now 
Irlsing  10  years.  This  hopeful  refce  ki.v 
I  approached  his  parent  with  a  play  wrft- 
[ten  in  his  exercise  book.  Its  climax1 
I  was  the  foundering  c'  a  ship  pierced 
flfull  of  holes  by  a  swordflsh,  trained  by 

■  the  villain  of  the  piece  to  perform  tins  * 
9  devilish  deed,  because  he  had  not  beenp 

■  invited  to  the  Christmas  party!  *I  have 
n  seen  more  improbable 

■  less  original  ones  in  papa' 
I  rate  it  gave  papa  food  for  thought. 

I  Lennox  Fawle.'  remembered  here  I 
,j  his  performance  in  "Pomander  Walk 
,)  is  now  editing  a  -iew  paper.  The  Actor. 

William  Poel,  lecturing  on  "The  Com- 
Imercial  Theatre,"  at  the  Abbey.  Dub- 
lin, pleaded  for  a  universal  repertory 
I  system.  Provincial  theatres  should  be 
|  freo  from  tho  necessity  of  referring  tb  jfcr 
I  Ixmdon  for  all  their  values  ii  drama.  tJJ 
I  Further,  no  play  should  |be  permitted 
I  a  run  of  more  than  100  nights  at  a 
I  single  house.  The  public  should  be  the 
I  choosers  rather  than  be,  as  now.  like 
I  children,  forced  to  accept  the  pluralist 
I  lessee's  choice.  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
I  I,c-mox  Robinson  were  among  the 
3  speakers.  J 

Mrs.  Behnkc.  the  widow  of  Kmtl 
1  Behnke.  the  author  of  "The  Mechanism 
I  of  the  Human  Voice."  and  with  Dr.  Len. 
nox  Browne,  of  "Voice.  Song  and 
Speech."  died  at  London  last  month.  A 
terfcher  of  singing,  she  wrote  "Tho 
Spcaki'i-'  Voice,"  and  a  treatise  on 
"Stammering,  Cleft  Palate.  Speech  and 
Lifspina"  iV 

A  new  quarterly  hus  recently  been 
born  and .  has  been  boldly  christened 
Theatre-Craft,  a  Book  of  the  New  Spirit 

-  -  ganMMMBniMi»MMM^M*MaaV 
in  the  Theatre.    It  is  concerned  with 
tho  advocacy  of  tho  "Little  Theatre" 
movement,  which,  it  tells  us,   "is  to 
give  to  a  people  sorely  In  need  Joy, 
beauty  and  social  service."  The  general  i 
tone  pervading  the  whole  of  the  first 
number  is  aptly  expressed  In  the  open- 
ing "Apologia":  "The  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish theatre  is  one  of  utter  degradation."  f 
There  is  something-  refreshing  in  a  single 
assertion  of  this  nature,  but  as  one  reads 
through  a  baker's  dozen  of  articles —  I 
practically  all  which  are  jeremiads,  with 
"degradation"  for  a  text— refreshment 
gives  place  to  something  perilously  near 
to  boredom.  Perhaps  tho  articles  in  this 
number  which  will  appeal  more  parti- 
cularly to  tVie  general  publio  (as  distinct,/ 
£rom  the  enthusiasts  of  the  "Little  The- 
itre"  movement)  are  the  report  of  an  • 
nteresting  Interview  with  I.^onidc  Mas- 
sine   concerning   choregraphy,    and  D. 
Jan  van  Schnell's  plea  lor  Dalcroze  Eu- 
ythmics.— The  t«4ie. 
H.,  B.  Irving    made    an    address  on 
['What  Would  Shakespeare's  Flays  Be 
Without  Shakespeare's   Criminals?"  to 
the  blinded  soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's.  He 
bald  that  crime  is  the  leading  motif  in 
■"O  out  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Criminals 
Figure  prominently  in  tho  comedies:  An^ 
tonio,  Oliver,  Angelo,  Don  John.  Leontesr 
Shylock.    But  was  Shylock    a  "crim- 
nal"?  Richard  HI.  "shows  how  clearly 
tho  poet  understood  the  instinctive  crim- 
lal   of  real  life."     King  Claudius   in  , 
Hamlet"  is  "tho  most  successful  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  the  greatest  criminal  j 

Shakespeare."    Strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Irving  classed  Cassius  with  Iago. 

Apropos  of  Robert  Loraine's  return  to 
Hue  stage  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  ^n-  , 
nounccd  for  Liverpool  Feb.  17,  it  is  said 
that  he  boasts  of  French  blood  mixed 
with  Welsh  in  his  veins,  sq  that  by  de- 
cent he  is  the  very  man.  Nouguez  has 
..omposed  tho  incidental  music. 

E  V.  Lucas,  the  essayist,  and  Capt. 
Harry  Graham,  have  made  a  version  of 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  for  the  lyric 
«tage. 

Mmc.  Donnet  is  the  director,  and  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Lee  Matthews  ■ 
are  the  trustees  of  a  new  enterprise  In 
London,  the  Art  Theatre.    "The  official 
announcement  roundly  proclaims  that 
"the  present  state  of  the  English  stage 
Is  deplorable.'    It  remains  to  find  the 
remedy.   This  the  Art  Theatre  proposes 
to  do  by  a  process  of  Its  own.  Two 
years,  thus  giving  a  permanent  char- 1 J 
acter  to  tho  scheme,  are  to  be  devoted.: 
to  the  presentation  of  plays— but  in  no 
case  for  moro  than  a  few  days'  run  at 
a  time — by  a  company  of  artists  en- 
gaged at  yearly  salaries  1  dependent  on 
the  success   of  no  "single  production. 
There  is  to  be  a  school  in  which  pupils, 
on  proof  of  sufficient  talent,  will  receive 
professional  training,  and  later  given  a 
place  in  the  performing  company.  The 
project  is  to  take  effect  next  Tuesday  H 
afternoon  at  the  Haymarket.  where  anfcS 
abridged  version  of  Farquhar's  'Beau'sHU 
Stratagem'  will  be  given."— Daily  Tele-fin 
Sraph,  Jon.  30. 

Wc  are  ^told  that  the  old-fashioned?  ' 
music  hall'entertainment  Is  dead  as  farl  ', 
as  London  is  concerned.   We  call  it  oid-! 
rashioned,  albeit  there  are  plenty  of  un 
still  living  who  can  remember  the  old 
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manent,  though  even  they  had  no  long 
life.  To  men  a  little  over  middle  age  ii 

seems  only  tho  other  day  that  wo  were 
congratulating  ourselvea  on  tho  reform' 
of  the  music  hall,  on  the  decay  of  tho 

"rod-uosod"  romedlan  and  of  the  lire- 
some  and  often  vulgar  serio-comique 
dreadful  word.  Refinement  was  the  great  . 
phrase  then— and  now  wo  are  refining 
again.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

To  concert-givers  In  search  of  novel- 
ty and  to  music  lovers  In  general,  we 
eommond     the  „  extraordinarily  well- 
chosen    and    unusual    program    of  a 
concert  given  recently  at  Newcastle  in 
aid    of    the    Musicians'    -«lft.  How- 
many  of  us  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  recital  of  vocal  Quartets  , 
and  piano  duets?    Unprecedented  origi-  | 
nality!   The  piano  duets  began  the  pro- 
ceedlngs— Four    inorceaux    by  Floreni 
Schmitt;  Buoollque,  Rondeau,"  gornno-  I 
lence  and  Valse.    Then  came  Ernest 
Walker's  live   songs   from   "England's  ■ 
Helicon"   for  vocal  quartet.  Mozart'a 
Fantasia  In  F  minor  came  next,  followed 
by  Four  Miniatures  by  W.  O.  Whltta- 
ker,  for  whoso  words  alone,  by  Walter  , 
de  la  Mare.(  it  would  have  been  worth  j 
while    to    buy    a    program.      In    the  ■ 
second  part,  the  pianists  gave  Debussy's 
Six    Antique    Epigrams    snd  Ravel's 
Mother  Gopso  Suite;  and  the  vocalists. 
Madrigals  by  John  Wilbye.  an  Aye  by 
John'  IJowiatid.  and  the  Brahms  Love' 
Song   Waltzes.     It    seems    almost  too 
good  to  be  true.— The  Student. 

Richard   G.    Knowles,    the  vaudeville 
comedian,   who  after  40  years'  actlvs  v. 
[  experience,   died   from   cancer  of  the 

throat,  wrote  from  New  York  to  his 
London  agent  shortly  before  his  death: 

Well.  I  am  out  of  hospital.    Of  course 
It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  effect 
a  cure,  but  I  had  only  three  months 
to  live,  and  to  think  I  have  beaten  out 
the  disease  in  the  first  lap  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  I  would  sink  under  the  treatment 
owing  to  my  age.    But  what  I  have  ■ 
gone  through  no  one  wyi  ever  know  M; 
but  me.    I  no.w  start  on  a  serum  treat- 
ment  that  is  "to  last  a  year— that  is  to  t 
prevent  a  recurrence."    The  letter  was 
received  on  the  day  that  brought  the  ■ 
news  qf  tho  comedian's  death. 

News  About  Paris  Theatres 

Reported  in  The  Stage 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Stage 
wrote  on  Jan.  10: 

"Louis  Verneuil  is  a  young  man.  Be- 
fore the  war  he    contributed  various 
plays  to  several  of  those  little  theatres  ' 
which  the  French  wittily  designate  as 
'petite  scenes  a  cote,'  to  show  that  they 
are  beside  the  mark.   But  since  the. war 
has  deprived  us  of  many  promising  and 
original  young  talents  and  discouraged 
the  established  dramatists  from  serious  i 
efforts,  a  little  band  of  outsiders  have 
overrun  the  Paris  theatres,    and  M. 
Verncujl  has  had  a  play  produced  by 
M.  Gemier  at  the  Theatre  Antoine.  Not 
that  this  young  writer  is  wholly  with-  . 
out  merit.  His  dialogue  is  bright;  he  ■ 
possesses  a  good  sense  of  theatrical 
artifices,  and  he  has  studied  contempor-. 
ary  masters  with  devotion.  Unfortu-1 
nately.  he  has  studied  too  much  and, 
has  reached  an  age  when  one  rewrites^ 
the  plays  one  admires."  and  takes  onu 
character  from  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors rather  than  from  life  itself.  In 
Lo  Traite  d'Auteuil  one  is  constantly 
reminded  of  M.  Gavault  (not  at  his;; 
best),  of  Jules  Lomaitre    and  others. 
The  story  of  the  young  girl  whose  par-, 
ents  forbid  her  to  marry  the  young  man 
Of  her  choice,  and  who    marries  his 
friend  with  the  understanding  that  he  - 
Is  only  to  be  a  nominal  husband,  and 
that  they  will  divorce  as  soon  as  the 
other  returns  from  a  fortune  hunt  in 
Mexico,  ia  old  as  plots  go,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  not  very  fresh.  Husband  and 
I  wife  uecome  jealous  of  each  other's  lib- 
erty, and  end  by  falling  into  each  oth- 
er's arms;  but  the  characters  are  mar- 
ionettes without  depth  or  probability. 
[  M.  Verneuil  now  acts  his  own  plays 
I  after  the  manner  of  Sacha  Gultry.  be 
Is  a  good  amateur.  Mile.  Gaby  Morley 
Is  pretty.  Miles.  Trainee  and    CaU  f  t. 
and  M.  Lefaur  have  little  or  nothing  to. 
do.  and  poor  Galipaux  doubtless  shedsV 
a  tear  on  the  days  when  authors  wrotev 
real  characters  for  real  comedians." 
"The  Palais-Royal  has  got  hold  of  a 
J  success  In  'La  Filon.'  by  Mouezy-F.on, 
I  author   of   many    uproarious  military 
farces.   NotHhat  the  idea  is  at  all  m  w, 
j  for  mistaken  identity  is  old  In  the  his? 
'  tory  of  the  theatre,  and  one  foresees 
j  from  beginning  to  end  exactly  what  will 
i  occur,  but  this  rather  tends  to  enhance 
I  the  hilarity  fofrthe  situations  are  han- 
I  died  with  practised  skill,  and  the  lines 
j  are  amusing.    I  have  no  doubt  that  K 
will  find  its  way  to  London  and  New 
York— perhaps  as  a  musical  comedy,  for 
.1  you  must  know  that  it  deals  with  a 
'  tenor.  This  Decharme  Is  a  slacker  and  a 
'  ladv-klller.   A  ballet  dancer  makes  eyes 
j  at  the  major  to  get  him  an  easy  billet 
I  far  from  the  front,  but  the  major  give3 
It  to  Petouchet,  a  poilu  homo  on  leave. 
■I  whom  he  mistakes  for  the  tenor  because 
he  hears  him  singing  Madelon.  When 
the  real  tenor  arrives  he  is  ordered  to 
the  front,  and  only  saves  himself  by  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  orderly  at .  tho 
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In  the  dirty  work,  while  I  vtouehet  IS 
I  treated  like  a  gTont  artist,  and  when  ho 
■toxpoBtulates  Lecharmo  Is  packed  oft  to 
the  trenches.    But  as  he  hat)  fallen  in 
love  with  the  major's  daughter  he  re- 
|  forma  and  beconi"s  a  hero,  winning  her 
hand  In  the  end.  while  Petoachet  in  worn 
out  hy  trying  lo  live  tip  to  the  tenor's 
reputation  «s  a  lad> 's  man. 
I    "The  Palais-Royal  Is  one  of  the  rare 
I  theatres  that  ha.s  a.  \"  ivnaneat  company, 
!  mid  t.hiM  is  why         Kilon*  v.. an  un- 
usual impression  of  evenness  i'.l  its  In- 
terpretation.   < 'harks   !.».:::>.  with  bht 
fiutlncr  voice  and  knowing  air,  does  a 
remarkable  character  bil  as  the  poiiu. 
Le  Callo  runs  «wf y  v.iih  the  Part  of 
tho  tenor,  and  recalls  a  ljttl«*  tin:  rtylo 
of  Snehn  Guitry,  but  leas  self-consclous- 
ly;  Gltvon  Ills  and  l'alau  nro  amuslntf, 
and  Miles.  <Jercla.  and  Reglnu  Cu:  .nior 
all  that  could  h«  desired. 

"I  ran  into  Oswald  Marsha!;,  actor- 
manager  of  Miss  Lena  Ashwell's  Eng- 
lish Theatre,  yesterday.  lie  tolls  m  • 
lhat  he  is  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  tho 
week,  and  that  the  Theatre  Albert  1. 
is  to  be  Ibscd.  as  the  company  have 
been  commandeered  by  the  British  staff 
to  play  for  the  soldiers.  Their  head- 
Quarters  will  be  at  T,ii\-.  where  they 
will  open  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
which  the  Germans  had  just  completed 
for  themselves.  From  Lille  several  com- 
panies will  probably  radiate  in  Ulffa  rent 
directions,  as  then;  is  :i.  great  need 
^entertainment.  Dorothy  llundell,  i  ie 
i  leading  lady,  has  recently  married  an 


Been  graceful ly  deScMora  as  '"convWsa-  || 
tlon   water."    One  sUp^ieious  e.lrcum-N 
stance  Is  common  to  all  these  publiea-  h 
tions:  they  are  priced  at  figures  that  not ;! 
merely  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of:] 
the  man  of  small  means, (but  possibly  in- 
commensurate thirst,  but  that  suggest| 
some  furftVe  purpose  on  the  part  of  ther; 
publish*- rs.  They  are  not  physically  im- 
pressive volumes,  vet  they  are  valued 
'for  trading  purposes  at  from  J2  to  Jl 
each.  There)  Is  a  class  of  book  published 
mostly  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Brussels; 
that  is  also  offered  to  its  special  public 
at.  similarly  exalted  prices  and  readily 
absorbed  by  Its  admirers  despite  this! 
disadvantage    because    of    their    great  t 
thirst  for  the  sort  of  literature  thuti  | 
presented.  Tt  is  possible  that  the  vision  i 
that  foresees  a  sale  for  these  books  In  | 
the  season  of  lean  kine  that  Is  ahead  f; 
of  us  also  discerns  the  fact  that,  under 
the  conditions  then  to  obtain  price  will 
be  of  no  account,  for  then  knowledge 
In  fact,  as  always  In  tradition,  will  be 
beyond  price.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 

Boston. 


to  meeting  his  father  In  heaven-ins 
rather  had  cut  him  out  of  his  will:  nor 
Can  I  credit  my  grandfather  with  any 
great  longing-  to  rejoin  my  great-grand- 
father—a worthy  man  enough,  but  otw 
with  whom  nothing  ever  prospered.  I 
am  certain  my  father  after  he  was  40, 
did  not  wish  to  see  my  grandfather  any 
more— Indeed,  long  before  reaching  that 
age  ho  had  decided  that  Dr.  Butler's 
life  should  not  be  written,  (hough  It.  W. 
Evans  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  write  It.  Speaking  for  myself.  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  my  father  again, 
and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  would  not  be  more  eager  to 
see  his  than  I  mine." 

Butler  before  his  blrlh  should  have 
selected  a  more  agreeable  family. 


^  Tft«  »»*r  way  a  country  eseemee  great  t* 
*y  Its  attitude  towards  and  its  manner  of 
accomplishing;  Its  vices. 


Prohibit!* 
Thy  vices  reft  trom  thee, 
©west  New  Democracy* 

Of  them  I  sing. 
Thy  out — and  Indoor  sporfo; 
Thy  ancient  rums  and  porta; 
At  thy   g-ht  framed  resort*, 
In  vain  w«  ring. 

Only  the  memories 
Of  thr  lost  liberties 

May  with  us  stay. 
No  moro  the  ponies  prance, 
Closed  are  thy  games  of  eh«.m-c 
No  more  the  passing  glance 

Makes  bright  tho  dsy. 

When  oomes  upon  the  eerth 
Of  vices  such  a  dearth, 

Death  hath  no  ntln*. 
wine  may  no  longer  fiov  ; 
women  may  come  and  go; 
J>t  every  freemnn  know 

He  still  may  slug! 
Amherst.  N.  H.  ^CHARD  P.  TV  A  ft  B. 


Signs  of  the  l  imes 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  recently  in  this  column  some  re- 
marks upon  my  traits  by  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Babblington  Brooke,  r  have  not 
the  honor  of  this  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  was  duly  impressed  by  what 
he  wrote  and  at  once  looked  up  in  Hn 
dictionary  the  formidable  word  "hedon- 
ist" that  he  applied  to  me.  J  found  it  to 
mean  "one  who  regards  pleasure  as  lb* 
chief  end  of  life."  This  being  the  case. 
I  am  enabled  to  understand  why  it  Is 
that  I  so  rarely  read  any  of  Ihe  com- 
munications of  the  Rev.  Babblington 
Brooke..  But  this  revelation  is  not  my 
purpose  in  writing  you. 

I  learned  this  morning    that  among 
other  preparations  for  the  wrath  to  come 
on  July  1  next  there  was  to  be  a  reissue 
of  that  standard  work,  "Jerry  Thomas's 
Bartenders'  Guide."  for  some  time  re. 
grettahly  out  of  print,  and  that  this  is- 
sue was  to  be  rc-cnfoiced  by  a  work  of 
parallel   aims -"Marry   Johnson  s  Bar- 
tenders' Manual."   lilther  the  publisher 
of  these  volumes  is  a  man  of  singular 
stupidity  or  he  Is  one  of  quite  unusual 
vision,   seeing  far  and   clearly  into  a 
future  that  looks  dark  and  dreary  to  a 
man  of  my  traits  as  they  are  expound- 
ed by  tho  clergy.    Following  the.  ray  of 
light  thus  afforded  I  find  lhat  divers 
subtle  preparations  are  on  foot  for  the 
comfort  and   consolation  of  such  per- 
sons as  perversely  find  pleasure  in  the 
various   manifestations  of  the  Demon 
Rum.    Among  forthcoming  additions  to 
|  the  Jllerature  of  alcohol  may  be  found 
a    jreat    variety    of    useful  treatises. 
'Fancy  Drinks  and  Popular  Beverages," 
by  "The  Only  William,"  Is  to  be  had 
both  In  cloth  and  paper,  containing  over 
BOO  tried  and  true  recipes  for  preparing 
an  endless  variety  of  popular  beverages. 
•He  will  indeed  be  an  intrepid  man  who 
will  take  down  thi3  volume  from  its 
"shelf  In  sad  July  and  read  Its  unrealiz- 
able delights.   "Monzert's  Practical  Dis- 
tiller" Is  more  technical  and  looks  deep- 
er into  the  problems  that  face  us.  It 
might  have  been  appositely  rechristened 
"Every  Man  His  Own  Moonshiner,"  since 
|  It  places  In  the  hands  of  all  Ingenious 
persons  the  knowledge  lhat  will  solve 
•the    great    problem    of    the  future, 
j  "Fleisehmann's    Art   of    Blending  and 
Compounding    Liquors."    "The  French 
j  Wine  and   Liquor  Manufacturer"  and 
"1/acour  on  the  Manufacture  of  Liquors. 
I  "  Van  s,  etc.,"  consider  another  phase  of 
la  recondite  art,  and  place  in  the  hand* 
I  of  all  the  easy  means  of  compounding 
I  tho  various  sorts  and  kinds  of  what  has 


Old  and  New 

,,  * .   '  \ 

As  the  World  Wag3: 

Trof.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  whose 
delightful  tribute  to  several  of  Har- 
vard's lost  scholars  vastly  brightens  the 
Herald  this  morning,  pleased  me  the 
other,  day  by  his  reference  in  your 
column  to  Derzhaven's  "Ode  to  God." 
In  my  edition  of  Charles  A.  Dana's 
"Household  Book  of  Poetry"  this  noble 
poem,  nol'ly  translated,  is  the  very  last 
"number."  I  wish  this  ode  could  be 
republished  at  leaat  once  a  year  In  ouch 
a  newspaper  as  the  Herald,  for  it  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
that  I  have  ever  read.  By  the  way,  T 
have  dim  memories  of  early  school  read- 
ing books  that  you  may  help  me  to  de- 
fine. Whose  was  the  glorious  story  of 
trial  by  wager  of  battle  between  a  mur- 
derer and  the  dog  of  his  victim?  Whose 
also  was  the  moving  and  descriptive  nar- 
rative bit  in  which  one  Voltimad  (was 
it?)  saved  many  persons  from  a  wrecked 
vessel  by  riding  time  and  again  through 
the  surf  on  his  heroic  horse?  I  can 
identify  for  myself  Elihu  Burritt's  ac- 
count of  the  boy  that  climbed  the 
natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  and  was  It 
not  Charles  Markav  who  wrote  the  ideal- 
istic poem  with  the  inspiring  refrain. 
"There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,  a 
good  time  coming"?  How  much  better 
such  things  than  the  third-rate  "mem- 
ory gems"  that  our  children  are  required 
to  learn  "by  heart"! 

THE  REFORMED  PROFESSOR. 

Feb.  17. 


Twelve  Men  in  a  Box 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  a  Western  court  a  case  involving  in- 
teresting points  of  law  was  tried  recent, 
ly.  The  defendant  was  charged  with  Ihe 
nnlawtul  possession  and  sale  of  a  quart 
bottle  of  whiskey.  Counsel  for  the  de- 
fence came  prepared  with  a  pile  of  law 
books  and  numerous  citations,  more  or 
less  in  point,  all  of  which  proved  to  be 
unnecessary. 

A  corked  bottle  was  produced  in  evi- 
dence.    It    was    labelled    whiskey:  it] 
loked  like  whiskey,   and   all   appeared  ! 
sufficiently  satisfied  that  it  was  whis-  J 
key.  until  a  ratifer  insignificant  looking) 
juryman  in  Ihe  back  row  announced  that  i 
the  corked  bottle  offered  in  evidence  was 
insufficient  to  satisfy  hltn  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.    Thereupon  a  corkscrew 
wns  borrowed  from  the  presiding  jus-.! 
lice,  the  cork  drawn,  and  the  contents 
sampled  by  lite  foreman,  who  appeared 
unable  to  be  certain  of  the  character  of 
the  liquid  until  after  he  had  taken  two 
or, three  swigs;  other  jurors  In  the  front 
ro\v  seemed   equally  doubtful  at  first 
taste.    By    the  time    the  bottle  had 
reached  the  back  row  the  contents  were 
exhausted.   Tim  production  of  a  second 
bottle  was  suggested,  but  it  was  not 
forthcoming.    The  insignificant  looking 
Juryman   then    inquired    whether  they 
could  properly  render  a  verdict  upon  evl-l 
dence  submitted  lo  only  half  of  the  Jury.j 

The  presiding  justice  in  his  charge  triedj 
to  straighten  out  the  tangle  of  the  dis. 
proportionate  distribution  of  the  tangle 
foot,  but  the  jury  returned,  a  verdict  o 
■  "not%ul1ty!"  in  just  15  minutes. 

Boston.  T.  O.  C. 


Brno  |n  roi 
mas.  Als.  Th 


Arthur   Charles  Bnswfll! 

>  Madonna  Prudence   Bertha  Biaiieharrt 

Ylchetto   ^  JSella  Oirns 

Nenln*   ....Mary  Cruy 

'  Olympe   Eleanor  Brent 

Yesterday  the  historic  Castle  Square 

'  Theatre  dropped  that  name  and  became 

'  Ihe  Arlington  Theatre.  No  other  change 
has  been  made,  ihe  stock  company  re- 

!  maining  to  ^Ive  a  change  of  play  every 

1  week  and   the  management  being  the 
same  as  that  un^er  which   this  play- 
house was  organized  and  opened  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  play  for  Ihe  opening  bill  of  tho 

,  renamed  thenlro  was  "Camillo."  a  ntay 
which  has  tested  the  ability  of  number- 
less actrost">»r  among  them  Bernhardt, 
Duse.  Modjeska  and  Re  jane. 

The  Cam  ill*  of  Miss  Wlnslow  is  nWVi 
to  Boston.  Yesterday  she  revealed  her- 
self as  an  artist  who  has  a  fine  sense  of 

"character  and  ability  to  carry  her  ideas 
into  effect.  The  total  effect  of  her  Im- 
personate:- was  a  notable  one.  mid  in 
i's  detri's  her  scenes  with  Armand  wheii| 

•  she  first  reveals  her  love,  her  parting 
with  him  ,il  Ihe  desire  of  his  fallier  audi 
their  Rfte.-  meeting  deserve  especial! 
mention.  As  ft  whole.  Miss  Wlnslow  ■ 
Camille  is  p  sustained  piece  of  emotional  [ 
acting,  with  nothing  o'  erdonc. 
Mr.  Ayres  makes  a  fine  Armand  Duval. 

;  manly  and  dignified  and  rotiMstent  inl 
his  treatment  of  Comllle.  There  is 
humor  in  Miss  Rlanchard's  Mme.  Pru-I 
donee,  and  Miss  Cairns,  who  joins  the 
company,  was  csoeclHllj  to  he  commend-l 
cd  as  Nlche'te  Souvenir  programs,  con- 
taining pO!  trails  of  Ihe  members  of  the 
or'glnnl   Castle  Square  stock  compariyl 

land  of  the  present  Arlington  TheatreJ; 
slock  eompapy,  ere  being  distributed  to 
everybody   it!   the  nud!enc.e  throughout 

[the  week.  Nefct  Monday  "Charley'sj' 
Aunt"  will  he  revived. 


John  McCormack  gave  the  concluding 
concert  of  his  present  Boston  engage 
ment  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. His  numbers  were  as  follow:- 

Air,  O  Mort  (from  "Les  Fetes  a  Hebe"); 
arlette,  Accourez,  riante  jeunesse!  (from 
"Les  Fetes  a  Hebej").  J.  Ph.  Rair.eau; 
Come,  My  Beloved  (from  "Atalanta  ), 
Handel;    The   Lass   with   the  Delicate 
Air,  M.  Arne:  Sylvia,  Now  Thy  Scorn 
Give   Over,    Puree". ;   Morral    si  (from 
"Rodelinda").  Handel:  Irish  folk  songs: 
Go  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee,  arr.  Ed 
Schneider;  The  Next  Market  Day.  arr. 
Hughes;  The  Fanaid  Grove,  arr.  Hughe3; 
Pastheen  Fionn.  arr.  Milllgan-Fox;  recit. 
and  air  Oh,  Fill  the  Cup  and  Ah!  Moon 
of  My  Delight  (from  "In  a  Persian  Gar- 
den,")  Liza.  Lehmann. 
5    Donald  McBeath,  violinist,  played  tne 
II  following:    Arioso.  Handel;  Two  Horn 
1  Pipes  (a  l'Inglcse),  arr.  Moffatt;  Ro 
i  mance.  Svensden. 

Edwin  Schneider  accompanied. 
There    was    the    usual  McCormacK 
f  audience.  The  singer  gave  several  extra 
«  numbers,  including  "Mother  Maqhree, 
4  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me,"  "Mother  O 
Mine,"  and  others.    His  voice  was  ae 
pure  and  his  enunciation  as  clear  as 
aver.      Mr.     McBeath    was     a  great 
favorite.   He  also  had  to  give  some  ex- 
tra pieces.    Mr.  Schneider  accompanle<1 
with  his  wonted  skill.    His  arrangement 
of  "Go  Where  Glory  Waits  Thee,"  •«  1 
warm  approval 


Joyous  Households 

Mr.  Guido  L.  de  Buze.  writing  lo  the 
Sun  of  New  York-It  shines— once  in 
wlule — quoted  a  recipe  from  Gode3 
i  Lady's  Book  and  Magazine  for  Jur 
1857.  This  recipe  may  soon  be  a  ve 
help  in  time  of  trouble: 

"To  Make  Pure  Wine  of  Apples— Ta 
pure  cider  made  from  sound  ripe  appl 
as  it  runs  from  the  press;  put  six 
pounds  of  common  brown  sugar  into  f 
teen  gallons  of  the  cider,  and  let  it  d 
solve;  then  put -the  mixture  into  a  do 
barrel,  and  fill  the  barrel  up  to  wit! 
two  gallons  of  being  full  with  cle 
cider;  put  the  cask  In  a  cool  place,  lea 
ing  the  bung  out  for  forty-eight  h;ul 
then  put  in  the  bung.  With  a  small  vci 
until  fermentation  wholly  ceases,  a 
bung  up  tight:  and  in  oae  year  the  wi 
Will  be  fit  for,  use.  Tkis  wine  reqult 
,no  racking:  the  longer  It  stands  upon  t 
lees  tho  belter." 


Frhis     commonwealth     never     took  I 
"Father  and  Son  Week"  seriously,  bu 
the  mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  saw   o  't 
that  a  bulletin  was  Issued  "rhapsodlz.ng 
about   th.  'wonderful   comradeship  of 
father  a\  sen.'  "     It  is  a  pHy  that 
Samuel  Butler  did  not  live  to  comment 
on  this  bulletin  in  the  section  JM* 
mentary   Morality"    of    We  sour 
whimsical  note  book.    Butler  had  been 
I  reading  a  book  by  the  bishop  of  Car- 
in  which  the  bishop,  contrasting 
behavior    of   young    sparrows  or 
robins    toward    their    fellow  nestlings 
With    "children    of    one    family,  re- 
marked     "They   (these  children)  part 
for  their  posts  of  duty   in  the  world 
with  Ihe  hope  of  having  joyful  ratings 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  meeting 
a    higher    world    when    their  mc 
finished"  '   ---  OTsnrTtti' i^BB 


Labor's  Restlessness 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  d! 
i Cussing   the  strike  epidemic  in  Ore 
Britain  summed  up  the  matter  as  f< 
lows: 

"It  used  to  he  said  that  the  two  gre 
causes  of  labor  unrest  were  sweatli 
'and  drink.    Well,   for  a  long  time  t 
ihave  not  only  had  no  starvation  wagi 
but  nearly  all  the  strikes  have  occurr 
'aihong  the  best-paid  workers.   As  f 
drink,  we  should  probably  have  to 
back  IBM  years  or  so  to  find  a  peri 
when  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  me 
sober." 

Yet  we  find  this  paragraph  in  anotr 
Issue  of  the  Daily  Chronicle: 

"An  ex-munitloner,  asked  the  oil 
day  whether  he  had  filled  up  his  fi 
application  form,  replied:  Fill  it  u 
No  fear.  I  put  'It  a'top  o'  tho  fire, 
ain't  goin'  to  fill  up  no  more  for 
while  the  beer's  what  it's  like  now! 


lisle 
the 


Poor  Eliza 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Where  can  I  get  the  story  of  Eliza 
Farren.^tlie  actress,  and  the  then  young 
Stowley?  He  married  her  then  or  after- 
ward as  the  Earl  of  Derby.  I  am  inter- 
ested somewhat  from  a  family  point  of 
view,  but  it  was  long  ago  and  the  story 
would  be  of  no  Interest  to  any  one  but 
myself.  S.  H. 

O  yes  it  would.  Any  story^  about  Eliza 
and  the  belated  Earl  would  interest  lov- 
ers of  the  theatre  and  other  lovers.— Ed. 


From  Over  There 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Some  of  the  readers  of  As  the  Worltl 
H  Wags  may  like  to  see  tlie  substance  of 
j  a  request  from  a  dear  boy  over  there 
j  near  Melz  made  to  his  dear  father  In 
j  Cambridge  and  sent  about  the  time  of 
I  the  deciding  vote  as  lo  the  prohibition 

amendment. 

O  farther,  dpar  fayther.  go  into  the  town 
And  buy  me  seme  beer  and  some  ale. 
Asia  tbe  Ixme-drynees 


Belle  Bak«*r.  singer  and  dialectician.  Is 
the  prlnc'p^  fecture  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week  M  Si  even- 
ing there  was,  a  large  audience  that  was 
unmistakably  pleased. 

Mi  is  Baker  returns  with  some  old  ma- 
terial and  much  that  is  new.  Of  her 
new  songs  those,  that  pleaiseoK  tnoti.  wwn 
•'I  Gotta  Da  Proof,"  "What'll  We  Do  Tin 
Saturday  Night  When  the  Town  Goes 
Dry?"  and  "Who  Put  the  Ham  in  Abra- 
ham'.'", In  songs  of  the  Hebrew  dialect 
Mist-  Biker  makes  an  especial  appeal; 
there  are  many  niceties  of  detail  and 
she  has  the  added  advantage  of  a  plees- 
Ing  voice.  , 

The  big  laughing  number  of  the  bil! 
Is  the  Avon  Comedy  Four,  in  their 
•ketch.  "A  Hungarian  Rh-r.isody." 
They  are.  comedians  iiilher  than  Sing- 
ers. They  have  an  ret  mat  has  much 
to  commend  It  in  both  its  action  and 
laughable  dialogue.  The  take-off  on 
the  bid-time  song  aid  dance  artists 
brought  pleasant  memories  to  many  In 
tho  audience. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  blil  was  the  dancing  act  of  :•:  • 
Kmma  llaig  of  the  team  of  Haig  and 
Ix>ckett.  She  has  the  advantage  of 
youth  and  good  looks,  and  executed 
one  of  the  speediest  dances  seen  at 
this  theatre  this  season. 

Other  acts  were  Howard's  animal  set; 
Joe  Jackson,  the  hobo  comedian;  Sally 
Fields  and  Conway  &  Co.,  in  a  dram-! 
■tic  playlet;  J.  C.  Nugent,  assisted  by 
Jule  Voik.  in  a  sketch;  Juliette  Dika, 
singer,  and  Wilfred  Du  tloir,  I'nrisjun 
Juggler. 


Soldi'  ■  ■■  l<  rs,  secret  service  men, 
lolicemen,  detectives,  plain-clothes  men; 
leroplanes,    roofs  covered  with  armed 

nen.   All  this  in  Boston.       .  * 
In  1SUG  Remy  de  Gdurmont  wrote 
mperial  carnivals  were  looked  on  In 
lulgently  because  persons  about  to  be 
:rowneu  were  in  some  danger  of  their 
ife.    "We  are  far  from  the  time  when, 
he    good    tyrants    ITarun    al  Rashld. 
rtenry  IV  or  Joseph  II  walked  about  la 
;helr  dominions;   loved  by   those  wlr 
recognized  them.    Today  a  king  (or 
Dresident)  who  should  go  out  wlthou 
ihe  eyes  and  the  revolvers  of  2M  poll 
Tien,  ready  to  pummel  and  lire,  wo" 
not  return  home." 


•  ws  a  wrynes* 


[•goods,  dad,   without  fall! 


Mr.  Demstrgrfrwolmldammfr 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  l'i  inch  of  pied  type  you  selected 
for  the  name  of  a  Tahitian  chief  in 
your  column  Feb.  19th.  was  not  well 
chosen  as  it  was  all  lltterea  up  wltlv 
consonants.  The  Tahiti  alphabet  ha« 
but  11  letters  in  it,  but  this  Include* 
all  of  our  vowels.  Each  vowel  is  con2 
sldeied  as  a  separate  syllable.  Thus  th^ 
word  for  "burn"  is  spelled  "Faaaa.' 

Sorry  I  can't  give  you  any  informs 
about  the  dame  with  the  "bright 


nple 


for  all  the 


rht< 


(ho  Tahltlan  chief  named  above.  The 
iiers  mime  majr  not  have  been  In 
oortnnee  with  the  Tahltlan  language, 

t  he  liked  It  and  kept  It.  and  there  It 
today  In  American  and  French  rec- 

I       1"  ,You  Hny  tnnt  tho  >'ou  Knew 

I  in  Tahiti  were  chocolate  colored.  How 
wido  vai  your  acquaintance?  Would 

I  you  swear,  sir.  on  the  witness  stand  that 
in  1834  there  were  no  Tahltlan  maidens 
of  a  light  or  a  bright  mahogany  color, 
cth,,  on  the  shore  or  Inland?  How  far 
did  you  so.VED. 


Detected  in  Newton 

iAs  tho  World  Wags: 
I  There  is  a  delightful  Joke  on  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine  to  be  found 
bp  page  11  of  the  January  Issue, 
(•specially  amusing  since  it  is  In  that 
■articular  periodical  that  the  error 
Occu  rs : 

^In  the  paragraph  ,  entitled  "Shifting 
Waters  from  Pundy  to  Mexico,"  one 
«nds  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
pt.  Lawrence  river  flows  into  the  Bay 
Of  Fundy.  \ 
To  quote: 

L""The   Chicago   river  was   forced   to  \ 
■five  tip  an  age-long  right  to  contribute 
■  water  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was 
de  to  flow  across  the  divide  separat- 
He  Great  Lakes  from  the  Misslssip- 
river.    Thus  waters  that  normally  I 
Into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were  dis-  I 
ched  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
to  carry  tho  burden  of  Chicago's 

II       ft  B       f  l*rnn  *    '  •  1.  n 


•wajie  as  they  went." 
Newton  Centre. 


D.  B. 


Add  Horrors  of  War 

Keen  observers  in  London  are  noting 
gauges  in  life  and  manners  brought 
Wont  by  the  years  of  war: 

"Tho  improved  tone  of  shopkeeplng 
manners  is  not  due  entirely  to  bigger 
I  supplies  and  the  imminent  prospect  of 
I  free  trade.    In  part,  at  least,  it  is  ex- 
plained   by  the  return   of  demobilized 
assistants.    If  they  have  endured  the 
hardships    of    war    they    have  also 
escaped    the    acerbity'   induced    by  a 
■    courso  of  coupons  and  rations.  Thev 
now    stand    at    attention    behind  the 
I   counter  with  unimpaired  tempers,  and 
with  perhaps  a  trifle  more  gallantry 


"(.e  or         having  retained  all  tlie 
iac, i!in.s  of  his  mind  to  the  time  of  his 
lea tli.   is  he  to  bo  envied?  Let  us  sec. 
M  the  age  of  SO  he  fell  from  a  tree  and 
broke  both  legs,    what  was  he  doing  in 
the  tree?   Was  he  renewing  k|s  youth 
and  plucking  forbidden  fruit?    Or  was 
lie  tho    laughable    old  man  of  manv 
merry  tales,  playing  January  to  Mrs 
Tice's  May.  for  we  may,  hazard  this 
Question,  not  knowing  whether  he  had 
been  thrice  wedded  or  was  a  bachelor 
A  violent  cold  settled  in  his  head  and 
him  very  deaf.  One  hundred  years 
old,  he  was  sitting  by  the  lire,  alone 
pondering,  like  the  prophet  Daniel  on 
the  traditional  rock,  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs,  when  a  fainting  fit  over- 
came him.   Ho  fell  into  the  fire.   As  he 
was  a  cripple,  ho  could  not  extricate 
himself,    a    person  came  by  accident 
into  the  room,  and  preserved  him  from 
death.    Mr!  T!ce.  though  much  burnt, 
recovered  and  was  even  able  in  time  to 
walk.    But  when  his  only  friend.  Lord 

n^V'u  d,led-  ho  n*ver  left  n'»  room, 
nor  did  he  long  survive  him 

«nie  if°U.ld  ,e?n"ro  Painful  accidents 
and  physical  infirmities,  but  not  utter 
loneliness,  the  lack  of  .  long-standing 
friendship.  Jones  hears  a  good  story 
o  J  . ^kfut0,nJmseIf.  "r  must  tell  that 

h„myJather  :  and  tnen  h0  remembers 
that  his  respected  father,  who  had 
served  on  several  civic  committees  and 
?h°L  ,ned  a  meeti"S-  has  been  dead 
h,T.t  r,  yt&TS-  Robi»son  and  hi* 
brother  Jim  had  been  the  closest  friends 

wiThf 6d  5;earS  ag0'  but  Robinson 

wishes  to  consult  him  daily.  Loneliness 
is  one  of  the  chief  terrors  of  old  age 
(Anyone  that  has  passed  his  60th  year 
tend  greedily  demands  an  age  longer 
than  that  allotted  by  Mosses  in  the 
psalm,  should  read  before  going  to  bed 
Ithe  description  of  the  Struldbrug*  seen 
by  that  veracious  traveler  Capt.  Lemuel 
Gulhver  when  he  vlsted  the  kindom  of 
Luggnagg.  Better  the  grave  than 
doddering  life  in  an  old  man's  homt 
otherwise  known  as  a  club. 


la    he  was  a  valiant  man;  he  Just  did 

Maul    over   th.>   pupit!     Whit   a  noble 

{pnuiich  he  had!" 

Anything  about  beer  now  bus  a  pa- 
thetic  interest.  Again  on  page  337  we 
"id:    •Valentin.    V  tin  Instrument  used' 

I  tor  getting  out  beer.  etc..  from  the  bung- 
>o  e  of  a  cask,  by  pressing  on  a  small 
I'olo  at.  the  top."  This  Is  a  Suffolk 
word.  I„  Lincolnshire  they  say:  "I  was 
not  there  for  the  value  of  fivo  minutes." 
"ns  reminds  us  of  a  Pnvphvrian  who 
was  showing  the  wonders  of  Boston  to  a 
visiting  Chinaman,  before  the  Cambridge 
subway  was  completed.  Standing  In  Har- 
vard square,  tho  Porphyrlan  expatiated 
an  the  convenience  of  this  subway  and 
the  saving  of  time  He  named  tho  num- 
ber of  minutes  rescued.  The  Chinaman 
listened  courteously,  then  asked:  "And 
what  will  you  do  with  those  minutes?" 


J01 


It 


He 


towards  the  shopping  sex.' 

Another  sociologist  discusses  the 
creasing  fashion  of  whiskers." 
finds,  that  at  present  the*  are  onlv 
"small  affairs  Of  the  Albert  variety 
rn^de  popular  by  the  Prince  Consort." 
"'his  whisker  is  no  longer  than  the 
readth  of  two  fingers.  "It  is  an  Army 
fashion,  just  as  beards  were  an  after- 
growth of  tho  Crimea.  The  present 
whisker  originated  among  .  officers 
whose  right  arm,  stiff  or  impaired 
through  wounds,  cannot  be  raised  easily 
to  the  level  of  the  ear,  and  so  pre- 
vents a  clean  shave  to  the  top  of  the 
cheek." 


The  Filmed  Great 

A  great  year  takes  a  great  writer' to 
describe  it  properly;  and  great  writers 
are  always  scarce.  How  can  the  present 
age,  -which  has  almost  given  up  the  pen 
for  the  handle  that  turns  the  reel  of  the 
photographic  record,   be   expected   to  \ 
rise  to  the  occasion?  Are  we.  moreover.  : 
quite  sure  that  the  films  which  we  are 
so  busily  taking  are  precisely  the  ones 
which  most  deserve  to  go  down  to  pos- , 
terity?     The  cinematograph,  no  doubt 
has  its  virtues,  but  it  has  an  effect  andV 
an  influence  of  its  own  on  the  very 
ithings  of  which  it  professes  to  be  a- 
mere   (though   hardly  silent)  witness. 
See  how  the  Great  Man  greets  the  ether 
Great   Man   while   the   multitude  ap- 
plauds; he  takes  off  his  hat,  he  shakes 
hands,    and    then    he  rcmembers-the! 
illustrated    papers;    he    turns    round  I 
Bmil*  to  the  mob,  and  consciously  andf 
deliberately  turns  himself  into  a  piece.1 
Of  copy.    A  triumph  for  journalism  Is! 
this  act  of  homage  which  Is  done  to  it 
n  the  very  middle  of  history-making- 
Hit  what  has  Clio,  the  Muse  of  history 
o  say  to  it?  Importunate  and  Irrelevant 
publicity:.  How  has  it  usurped  and  per- 
aps  spoilt  the  chance  which  Is  HU- 
ory's!— London  Times. 


Wc  Don't  Know 
is  the  \V6:ld  Wags: 
An  editorial  writer  forthe  Herald  spoke 
ecently  of  Lady  Margaret  and  the 
aroii  "exchanging  cigarettes  ocer  tie* 
ny  drendens."  What  are  "drendens"' 
-hclsea.      MARCELLUS  GRAVES  " 


rue  citixcii  Is  a  species  of  man    a  denn., 
primitive  variety,  he  is  ,„  jj.a  wbat 
•  sutler  out  is  ,o  the  WlM  cat;  ot^ae 

esteemed   an<l  well-known  animal/ 
n  of  aeieoce  that  have  chosen  him  for  the 
I'JSct   of   their  P.„eot   Inv^^uT  Z 
Missives  sociologists.  1 

Mr.  John  Tice 


Tice 


«*  Hagley,  Worcester- 
ied  on  Feb.  26,  1774,  at 


Miss  Bara  and  "Tamping" 

j  Inhabitants  of  Elmhurst  on  Lonff  1si_ 
land,  seeing  three-sheet  posters  of  Miss 
Theda  Bara  in  the  act  of  "vamping" 
j  have  decreed  that  she  must  not  *  Vamp" 
In  their  little  village.  Possibly  they  ob- 
ject on  aesthetic  grounds.  If  bo,  wb 
are  with  them,  for  Miss  Bara  unblush- 
ingly  showing  herself,  a  massive  and 
concrete  Cleopatra,  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

I  The  section  "V-verificative"  of  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary  was  published 
before  the  vampire  was  the  darling  of 
the  cinematograph;  but  there  is  curious 
information  about  thl3  word  and 
"vamp."  There  is  a  quotation  from 
Bayard  Taylor's  "Home  and  Abroad" 
(1862):  "in  the  German  language  there 
is  no  epithet  which  exactly  translates 
our  word  'bore,'  o»  its  intensification 
'vampyre.'  "  Has  any  one  of  our  read- 
ers heard  "vampire"  used  as  a  synonym 
of  "bore"? 

See  how  lexicographers  go  astray.  In 
Farmer  and  Henley's  huge  "Slang  and 
Us  Analogues"  we  read:  "Vamp.  Verb 
■  'American  colloquial).— To  improvise  a 
J  musical'  accompaniment:   the  key  and 
I  time  being  known,  a  passable  accom- 
|  panlment  is  playable  at  sight  by  a  sys- 
tem which,  in  America,  is  'taught  in 
Mght   lessons  for  $10'."  "American!" 
Yet  the  two  quotations  given,  the  earlier 
lated  1S514.S61,  are  from  English  writ- 
ers.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  verb 
"vamp,"  to  improvise  or  extemporize 
\  tune,  accompaniment,  etc.,  goes  back 
to  the  18th  century  and  is  found  in  the 
periwigged    History   of   Music  by  Dr 
Burney  (1789). 

In  thieves'  slang  "vamp"  is  a  robbery 
and  "vamper"  a  thief.  In  common  Eng- 
'ish  6lang  to  vamp  means  to  pawn- 
vamps  are  stockings.  To  vamp,  in  Eng- 
lish dialect,  is  to  make  one's  way  on 
'oot,  to.  trudge,  or  to  tramp  or  walk 
he  streets.  Thomas  Hardy  has  used 
'he  verb  in  prbse  and  verse. 

To  vampire,  a  transitive  verb,  is  a, 
'ound  dictionary  word:  to  vampirlze  or 
ampyrise,  transitive  and  lnstransltlve 
is  rare.  „  K 

Here  is  a  queer  use  of  "vamp":  to  fill 
up  a  glass,  teapot,  etcs  T«hen  partially 
empty;  to  sip  ffciy.    'We  hasten  to 
J  '  l  int  this  quotattWbefore  July  1:  "Tlp- 
I lors  who  desire  to  make  the  most  of  one 

■  glass  of  grog,  first  drink  a  little,  then 

■  add  some  spirit,  then  sip  again,  next  add 

■  some  more  water,  then  drink  again,  so 
^lepeating  the  trick  known  as  vamping." 

■  But  why  this  increasing  dilution?  It  Is 
H  said  that  Daniel  Webster  standing  at  the 
Bbar  called  for  brandy.  The  barkeeper 
Jfpresumed.  to  pour  in  a  few  teaspoonfuls 

lof  water.  At  him  the  godlike  Daniel 
jl  glowered  and  exclaimed,  having  pulled 
H  hi  I  justly  celebrated  oratorical  step: 
r\  '  Bey.  don't  inundate  that,  brandy." 
I  Consulting  the  English  Dialect  Diction- 
l^i  y  is  dangerous;  one  is  tempted  to  drop 
t  work,  to  read  an.i  read  and  read.  Here 
lon"~this  page  (337)  of  Dr.  Wright's  sixth 
I  volume,  we  see  the  word  "Valiant  " 
,  Well,  what  of  it?  some  careless  person 
1  may  ask.  Good  sir,  In  Sussex  "valiant" 

may  mean  "stout,  well  built."  Now  read 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
rhony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Itabaud.  conduct- 
or, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Franck,  Symphonic  Piece  from 
"The  Redemption";  Saint-Saens,  "Om- 
phale's  Spinning  Wheel":  Berlioz,  "Roy- 
al Hunt  and  Tempest"  from  the  opera 
"The  Trojans"  (first  time  in  Boston); 
Schumann,  Symphony  No.  2.  C  major. 

Some  of  the  French  evidently  think 
highly  of  the  orchestral  Intermezzo  in 
Franck's  "Redemption."  The  orchestra 
of  the  Paris  Conservatory  concerts  gave 
it  a  prominent  place  on  its  programs 
when  it  visited  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  long  continued  melody  at  the 
beginning  is  beautiful;  there  are  pas- 
sages also  which  have  the  spirituality 
that  characterizes  the  music  of  Franck 
when  he.  is  in  his  loftiest  moodi  but  the 
composition  is  not  a  sustained  flight. 
The  trombone  phrase,  which  to  Mi  De- 
stranges  is  "the  affirmation  of  a  Credo," 
might  easily  have  been  invented  by  a 
more  earthly  composer  even  by  the  late 
M.  Massenet— for  so  he  liked  to  be  known, 
abhoring  for  some  reason  his  honest 
Christian  name  of  Jules— or  by  some 
other  writer  for  the  opera  house.  Yet 
the  intermezzo  on  the  whole  is  a  sonor- 
ous, pleasing  composition.  M.  Rabaud 
certainly  sgave  an  impressive  reading, 
ore  that  almost  persuaded  the  hearer 
that  the  music  itself  deserved  the  glow- 
ing praise  bestowed  on  it  fcy  M.  d'Indy 
and  others. 

On  the  other  hand.  "Omphale's 
Spinning  Wheel"  is  one  x>f  Saint- 
Saens's  most  delightful  works.  Not 
only  is  it  conspicuous  for  exquisite 
fancy  and  delicate  treatment;  it  is  en- 
chanting by  its  irony.  No  doubt  Saint- 
Saensfsmiled  when  he  wrote  in  the  lit- 
tle note  on  the  fly-leaf:  "Persons  who 
are  interested  in  looking  up  details  will 
see  on  page  19  (letter  J)  Hercules 
groaning  in  the  honds  he  cannot  break, 
and  on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale 
mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  hero." 
As  we  have  said  before.  Saint-Saens, 
unlike  Liszt,  does  not  take  his  sym- 
phonic poems  too  seriously.  He  was 
musically  serious  for  when  he  wrote 
them,  he  was  fastidious  as  an  artist; 
but  the  program  itself  did  not  master 
him.  If  Anatole  France  had  been  a 
musician,  he  could  have  composed 
"Omphale's  .  Spinning  Wheel."  The 
subject  would  have  delighted  him  by 
its  irony — the  hero,  the  strong  man.  a 
victim,  of  woman's  wiles.  Note  Saint-  \ 
Saens  unerring  sense  of  proportion: 
There  is  not  too  much  realism  in  the 
musical  whir  of  the  wlieel;  nor  does 
the  wheel  revolve  until  it  frets  the 
nerves  of  the  hearer.  Hercules  groans 
lustily  and  one  can  see  him  straining 
to  break  the  bonds;  but  to  depict  this 
the  composer  did  not  call  upon  a  thun- 
derous orchestra.  Hercules  here  is  not 
a.  Samson  pulling  down  the  temple. 
How  feminine  the  piping,  mocking 
music  of  Omphale!  Mr.  Longy  played 
these  measures  with  delicious  coquetry. 
The  whole  performance  was  indeed, 
admirable.  . 

The  music  of  Berlioz,  heard  here,  to^ 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  for  the  first 
time,  was  composed  for  a  ballet-pan- 
tomime in  his  opera.    This  pantomime 
was  cut  out  after  the  first  performance 
in  1863.  because  the  stage  management 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  was  wretched, 
so  that  the  pantomime  was  a  burlesque;, 
also   because   the   shifting   of  scenery 
necessitated  a  wait  of  40  minutes.    It  is 
not   easy   to   say   whether   the  music 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  were  to  be  . 
played  as  the  expression  of  a  theatrical 
scene,  with  the  break  of  day,  sporting , 
Naiads,    hunters,    tempest    (after    tlie  i 
.manner  of  Mr.  Belasco),  satyrs  flourish-  | 
ing  blazing  branches  and  possibly  the  | 
isight   of  Dido   and  the  pious  Aeneas  j 
making  for  the  same  cave.   In  the  score  J 
(there  are  measures  for  a  chorus,  now 
inging  or  shouting  unmeaning  syllables 
r  the  word  "Italy!"    Heard  yesterday  \ 
B  absolute  music,  this  descriptive  sym-  I 
hony    was    curious    and  interesting, 
erlioz  was  a  passionate  lover  of  Virgil  I 
rom  his  boyhood.    He  endeavored  to  I 

trite  his  opera  in  the  classic  Virgilian  I 
anner.   This  excerpt  is  not  in  the  vein  ' 
bf  the  Berlioz  who  was  tearing  his  hair 
^nd  crying  out  "Milles  tonnerres!"  on  j 
the  slightest  occasion.    The  .-.V—  open-  ; 
ing  is  effective  by  its  simplicity;  the  ■ 
I  horn  calls  of  the  hunter  are  not  con-  | 
I  ventionaj;   the  tempest  might  even  bo 
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|calle,l  Virgilian  in  its  sobriety.  Mr. 
Rabaud  is  to  be  thanked  for  acquainting 
the  audience  with  this  side  of  Berlioz's 

genius. 

I  if  Schumann  had  been  more  skilful  in 
orchestration  would  his  symphonies  rank 
higher  today?  There  have  been  attempts 
|  to  re-orchestrate  certain  movements,  it 
is  said,  but  the  revised  scoring  played 
|  havoc  with  the  musical  ideas,  a  con- 
ductor is  often  blamed  for  an  "ineffec- 
tive interpretation"  of  a  symphony  by 
JSchumann,  when  the  reproach  should  be 
Jmade  against  Schumann  himself,  for  his 
jsymphonic  music  is  often  lumbering  and 
tired.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  more  fortunate 
i  with  the  Symphony  in  C  than  many  of 
i  his  colleagues  have  been.  The  Scherzo 
was  brilliantly  played— and  this  Scherzo 
1  is  a  test  of  an  orchestra's  proficiency. 
The  Adagio  is  to  be  ranked  among  Schu- 
mann's most  beautiful  conceptions— and 
yet  one  wishes  that  after  the  long  sus- 
tained song  the  composer  had  not  intro- 
duced his  cut-and-dried  contrapuntal 
episode.  Vincent  d'Indy  Is  too  severe  in 
his  judgment  of  Schumann  as  a  svm- 
phonlst:  but  Schumann  will  live  by  his 
songs  and  piano  pieces  rather  than  by 
his  works  of  more  pretentious  dimen- 
sions. 

The  concert  wi|l  be  repeated  tonight  1 
rhe  program  of  the  concerts  on  March 
7  and  8  will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
overture  to  "Coriolanus";  Tschalkowsky 
Vanatlons  on  a  Rococo  theme  for  vio- 
oncello  with  orchestra  (Joseph  Mal- 
km,  violoncellist);  Debussy,  Nocturnes- 
Nuages;  Fetes;  Sirenes  (with  female 
chorus  trained  by  Mr.  ToWnsend);  Men- 
delssohn, Symphony  in  A  major  ("Ital- 
ian"). 


!  The  Musical  Messenger  of  February 
has  arrived  from  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  which,  the  editor  informs  us,  has 
become  "a  landmark  on  the  musical 

i  map  of  the  United  States'*  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Van  De  Mark,  who 
happens  to  be  the  editor  of  this  period- 
ical. 

There  is  to  be  "a  real  peace  jubilee 
festival"  this  year  at  Lockport:  "Artists,' 
Compositions  and  Language  of  Singing 
being  grown  on  our  native  heath."  In- 
tensive musical  farming. 

There  is  a  thrilling  story  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Musical  Messenger  about  Mr. 
Orvillo  Karrold,    the    tenor:    How  he 
"came  back."    In  order  to  restore  "a 
rather  tired  voice  to  its  first  freshness 
and   beauty"   and  to  make  it   "even  i 
richer,    more    vigorous    and  smoother 
than  before,"  Mr.  Harrold  put  himself 
on  a  strict  diet.    For  breakfast  he  ate 
one  baked  apple,  a  cup  of  unsweetened  ! 
coffee,  and  toast.    His  lunch  consisted  j 
of  a  cup  of  cocoa.   But  at  dinner  he  ate  ' 
either  beefsteak  and  onions  or  beef  and 
cabbage;  something  light  and  nutritious. 


'  Prohibition 

Here  is  a  list  of  plays  that  will  prob- 
ably be  prohibited  even  for  amateur 
performance,  after  July  1.  We  arc  in- 
debted to  Mr.  F.  E.  fchase  for  tho  titles: 

The  Bottle,  The  Drunkard,  A  Glass  ot 
Champagne,  The  Flowing  Bowl,  The 
Spirit  of  Liberty.,  His  First  Champagne, 
A  Little  More  Cider,  The  Social  Glass, 
The  Fatal  Glass,  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- 
room— has  anyone  written  a  romance  or 
tragedy  entitled  One  Night  in  Ten  Bar- 
looms? — Fifteen  Yearstfef  a  Drunkard's 
Life,  Fruits  of  the  Wine  Cup.  The 
Drunkard's  Doom,  Champagne,  A  Pint  of 
Ale.  Rum  or  the  First  Glass  of  Punch, 
Little  Brown  Jug,  The  Drunkard's 
Warning. 

"Association  of  ideas  might  make  tlie 
following  plays  taboo:  The  Brewer  of, 
I  reston,  Blanche  of  Brandywine,  The 
Misses  Beers,  A  Bachelor's  Banquet, 
Hans  von  Stein.  Moll  Pitcher,  Drink, 
I  The  Man  About  Town,  Laid  up  in  Port. 
Happy  Days,  The  Man  with  a  Nose. 
Wanted,  a  Pitcher." 

"The  following  might  oven  benefit  by 
the  change:  Aunt  Dinah's  Pledge.  The 
Man  Without  a  Head,  Ruined  by  Drink, 
Kos.'berry  S'rub  Sec." 

The  opera  and  concert  stage  will  he 
[rigorously  supervised  by  the  Anti-Rum 
,  League.  Whiskey  and  soda  will  disap- 
pear from  the  first  act  of  "Madama 
Butterfly"  even  though  the*  quaffing  of 
it  by  Lt.  B.  V.  Pinkerton  and  U  r. 
Sharpless  is  accompanied  by  fragments 
of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  Tu- 
liddu  will  no  longer  drink  Sicilian  wine 
in  the  last  act  of  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana."  The  scone  between  Iago  and 
Cassio  will  fall  out  of  the  first  act  oi 
I Verdi's  "Otello."  Many  operas  and  op- 
|crettas  will  thus,bemodified.  There  will 
|bo  no  more  brown  October  ale  In 
"Robin  Hood";  the  cider  of  Normandy 
will  not  be  extolled  in  "The  Chimes  of 
Xormandy,"  nor  will  there  be  praise  of' 
porter  in  "Martha."  The  concert  sing- 
Irr's  repertory  will  he  shortened.  There  j: 
Twill  be  furious  applause  when  a  tenor 
br  baritone  sings  "Drink  to  me  oniy 
Iwith  thine  eyes."  find  before  he  leaves 
the  stage  he  will  Vic  decorated  with  a 
ilue  ribbon.  A  prudent  soprano  will 
liing  with  fervor  the  beautiful  ballad 
with  the  refrain: 

The  lips  that  touch  liquor 
Shall  never  touch  mine..       ,    .  ■ 


1  4  I  /,  and  noble  ending. 

*-       —  'In  strong  contrast  were  the  pieces 

that  followed  by  ISth  century  compos- 
ers.   Playing  th«m.  Mr.  Bauer  was  for 
|    the  time  a  cunning  harpsichordist;  that 
is  to  say,  while  preserving  a  beautiful 
"°     tone  that  was  inevitably  foreign  to  the 
OHger  young  the  distemper   wore   too  I    old  Instrument,  he  suggested  the  pleas- 
tlic  intrusion  of  mnnsei— who.  iimg  limitations  of  the  Instrument,  11m- 


To 


"As  She  Is  Spoken"  . 

e  World  Wags: 
the  lyounger    ladies— in  one 


had 
palled 


n 


^withstanding  their  blithe  abandoh- 
ent  to  a  thousand  o-iu.-h  expressions 
"Nicked  ear  let's  rumia  long  to  thid 
ce,"  and  even  "Woddy  yim  can  youl 
t  yird  ogV"  yet  never  fail  ot  a  mo- 
tntary  pause  on  the  brink  of  "notat" 
fore  sinking:  into  the  abysmal  "all," 
thus:  ''Notat— 

all,"  I  commend  the  fol- 
JWlng  jewel  in  euphony,  natural  science 
"d,  as  especially  appropriate  to  the 
!ear    things,    belles    lettrns.    in  which 

whole  lines  carry  the  sound  illusion  of 

6ingle  words: 

In  fir  tar  is, 
I  In  oak  none  is. 

In  mud  eels  is, 
J  "  Jn  clay  none  is. 

The  African  version,  "In  fir  tar  am," 
etc.,  adds  to  the  work  a  new  and  deeper 
sonority,  preserves  the  unity  intact  and, 
;f  the  endings  are  properly  shirred,  les- 
sens the  melody  notat  (crochet)  all 


Boston. 


LUX 


My  Lady  Eliza 
As  the  World  Wags: 

S.  H."  will  find  many  interesting 
references  by  various  writers  to  Eliza- 
beth Farrcn  in  "Representative  Actors," 
by  W.  Clark  Russell,  published  in  the 
Chandos  < 'lassies  by  Frederic  Warne  &| 
Co.,  London  and  New  York,  in  1SSS, 
though  practically  nothing  is  said  there-/ 
In  about  her  husband.  She  evidently) 
become  Countess  of  Derby  immediately! 
after  retirement  from  the  stage,  April  s] 
17'jT,  as  Lady  Teazle  in  "The  Schookforf 
Scandal."  A  memoir  of  her  was  issued] 
UC8,  the  year  cf  her  death, 
orehester.  BAIZE, 
he  12th  Earl  of  Derby  is  said  to  have' 
looked  like  a  caricature.  Elizabeth  was 
neatly  40  years  old  when  she  married! 
him,  though  she  had  known  him  for  IS 
years.  His  first  wife  did  not  die  until| 
seven  weeks  before  Elizabeth  becarn 
No.  2.  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  early  in  17%: 
"Will  Miss  Farren's  coronet  never  bel 
put  on?  I  thought  the  paralytic  coun-L 
less  would  have  made  way  for  her  long! 
ago."  But  there  was  no  scandal  aboutl 
the  long  attachment.  "All  Londo 
writes  Mrs.  Clement  Parsons,  "knew 
state  of  affairs,  and  appreciated  the  si 
with  which  Miss  Earren  kept  her  I 
alterable  earl  (the  phrase  was  J  lor; 
Wajpole's)  at  thus-l'ar-and-no  fare] 
It."  She  visited  meanwhile  in  "vi 
lusive  sets."  Twelve  years  after  1 
riage,  Creevey  dined  at  Lord  D 
i>y's:  "My  lady,  still  out  of  spirits  : 
he  loss  of  her  child,  hut  surpassi 
veil  in  her  depressed  state  all  yc 
ereditary  nobility  I  have,  ever  se 
ro'  she  came  from  the  stage  to  1 
title."— Ed. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  MacDowell, 
Keltic  Sonata;  Rameau,  Musette  en 
Dondeau;  Scarlatti,  Sonatina;  Leo, 
Arietta;  Couperln,  Le  Carillon  de 
Cythere,  La  Bandoline;  Dufly,  La  Vic- 
toire;  Schumann.  Humoreske;  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 

This  was  Indeed  a  delightful  concert. 
The  program  was  richly  varied.  It  was,[ 
perhaps,  too  long.  Some  of  the  pages 
In  Schumann's  cycle  and  in  Moussorg- 
sky'e  "Pictures"  might  have  been 
omitted  without  damage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  composers,  without  injury 
to  the  hearer. 

MacDowell  wrote  as  a  motto  to  the 
Keltic  sonata 

Who  minds  now  Keltic  tales  of  yore 
Dark  Drald  rhymes  that  thrall 

Deldre's  sone  u.i!  wizard  lore 
Of  great  Cuoliulliu's  fall? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  conversant 
with  the  old  tales,  to  know  the  many 
points  of  Deldre's  beauty,  or  to 
■ee  In  the  mind's  eye  the  monolith 
that  supported  the  dying  Cuchullln 
in  order  to  be  impressed  by  the 
sonata.  MacDowell  himself  wrote 
that  It  was  more  of  a  bardic  rhapsody 
on  the  Keltic  subject  than  an  attempt 
at  an  actual  presentation  of  It.  The 
opening  phrases  have  a  truly  heroic 
•weep  and  fire,  and  Mr.  Bauer  played 
them  in  a  truly  rhapsodic  manner.  Nor. 
are  the  first  pages  the  only  noteworthy 
ones  of  the  sonata.  The  second  move- 
ment may  have  been  written  with  the 
.thought  of  Dedre's  beauty,  but  it  is  to 
us  the  least  Inspired  portion  of  the 
sonata.  Wo  prefer  to  see  her  beauty  in 
the  gentler  episodes  of  the  preceedlng 
movement.  The  finale  is  peculiarly  Mac- 


M Stations  that  gave  charm  and  piquancy 
to  the  music  written  for  it.  Thus  did  he 
triumph  in  a  remarkable  way  by  his 
absolute  command  of  tonal  gradations, 
his  delicate  sense  of  proportion,  his  raro 
musical  Intelligence,  his  flawless  taste. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  which  com- 
poser was  more  to  be  admired  or  which 
one  should  have  been  the  most  grateful 
to  his  Interpreter.  The  performance  of 
the  Musette,  the  Sonatina,  the  unfamiliar 
Arietta  and  the  exquisite  fancies  of  the 
great  Couperin  set  the  hearer  a-wonder- 
ing  whether  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska  Is 
not,  after  all,  wise  in  her  preference  for 
the  ancient  music,  music  that  should  be 
played  In  a  room  of  pictures  by  Wat- 
teau.  Fragonard,  Boucher. 

Mr.  Bauer  has  long  been  known  as  the 
present  chosen  interpreter  of  Schumann. 
Hearing  the  Humoreske,  one  forgot  the 
Symphony  played  the  day^before,  ex- 
cellent as  that  performance  was.  Fof 
the  genius  of  Schumann  is  revealed  In 
his  piano  pieces  and  In  his  songs.  Not 
that  all  the  pages  of  the  Humoreske 
are  of  equal  worth.  If  Schumanrf 
dreamed,  he  also  at  times  simply  slept, 
slept  heavily  and  even  snored.  But  what 
dreams  were  hte!  One  fancies  him  in  a 
land  known  onfy  t,o  dreamers,  wander- 
ing in  his  shyness,  his  sensitiveness,  his 
wistfulness,  hearing  music  that,  once 
awake,  he  noted  for  the  joy  and  the 
consolation  of  the  prosaic  world,  a 
world  In  which  many  would  forget  facts 
as  well  a*  care,  grief  and 


The  Daily  Telegraph  t London)  puh 
m  Ushed  an  interesting  article  about  Nat 
Goodwin's  career  in  England. 
"His  connection  with  Ei;R-  nd  was  ot 
I  a  more,  or  less,  meteoric  description. 
",  That  he   enjoyed   ine  host  of  luck  In 
I  this  kingdom  will  hardly  he  said,  ana, 
jgj  perhaps,  he  might  have  done  better  had 
V.  ho  chosen  to  appear  In  some  of  the  im- 
S  personations  of  the    accentuated  and 
"burlesque  types  with  which  he  had  be- 
come popular  with  his  own  countrymen. 
M  Every  friendly  feeling  exists    in  this 
country   toward   the  American  player, 
fland  that  has  been  demonstrated  ov«w 
>Ju.nd  over  again.    .    .        Mr.  Goodwin 
Hlnay  be  honestly  placed  in  the  category 
Hbf  American  players  such  as  Joh)n  T. 
HfRaymond  and  Stuart  Robson.    He  will 
JBOt  live  in  our  memories  like  Jeffer- 
!son,  ov  Emmet,  o:     Bcrney  Williams 
Hand  his  wife.    He  had  nothihg  pecru- 
(•Miarly  personal.  Intensely  melodrama, :e, 
Wor  weirdly   grotesque   to  capture  our 
^Imaginations   with.   Nat   Goodwin  was 
Hiilmply—  so  far  as  he  showed  hlmselfi 
■here— a  sound   performer  of   'straic  it] 
comedy,  with  none  of  the  adventitious 
aids    of    sensationalism    or  brillinnt 
Vxdressing  such   as   musical  productions 
•rejoice  In.   Had  he  'struck'  a  character 
Klsuch  as  Lord  Dundreary  lie  might  have 
Hbullt  for  himself  a  .world-wide  fame. 
But  the  stage,  as  other  walks  of  life,  ia 
largely  a  game  of  chance,  and  Good- 
Hwin  waa  unfortunate,  on  this  side  of 
Bkhe  ocean,   in  presenting  plays  Which 
■never  quite  'caught  on.'  " 
Q  The  London  reviewer  is  surprised  that 
oodwin,   "the  restrained,  gentlemanly 
lomcdlan."    played    in    "Little  Jack 
^sheppard."   burlesqued  living,   and  in 
urnand's     "Black-Eye'd  See-usan" 
Bang  the  parody  of  "Champagne  Char- 
lie". In  this  country.    He  should  have 
»een  Goodwin  in  "Hobbles.'' 

He  was  intensely  fond  of  the  gloves.'' 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "and  a  box- 
ing innteh  was  his  delight.   During  one 
Of  his  trips  to  London  fii  visited  a 
well  known  sporting  establishment  and 
then  and  Uieie — the  usual  recording  an- 
gels having  agreed  to  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  the  encounter — went  through  a  real 
Jjcohtest  with  a  bona-nde  boxer  In  a.  man- 
H  ner  which  rejoiced  the  latter-day  dis- 
B  ciples  of  Tom  Sayers  and  "the  Benicia 
<i  Boy.'    Goodwin   burned   the   candle  at 
both  ends,  and  seemed  to  be  sorry  that 
;  the  ilhiniiuant  was  not  provided  with 
additional  extremities.    Vet  he  did  not 
t  attain  a  foremost  position  in  America 
'  without  hard  and  continuous  work." 
I    Goodwin  mado  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Gaiety.  Ji.ly  21.  1890,  The 
play  was  "A  Gold  Mine."  by  Messrs. 
Jcssop  end  Matthews.     "Hot  weather 
and  a  company,  with  one  exception,  of | 
I  no  special  distinction,  were  not  factors 
I  in  his  favor.     Well  received  and  highly 
»  commended  for  his  neat  and  pleasant 
I  style.  Goodwin  found  out  the  difference1 
between  the  American  and  the  English 
I  public    very    quickly.     'A    Gold  Mine' 
!  succeeded  In  the  States;  it  was  a  ills-  j 
1  tlnct   'frost'    in   London.      The  cause 
I  was  not  far  to  seek,  for  the  story  of  a 
good-hcarled  roan  sacrificing  his  pos- 
sessions  from    motives   of  generosity, 
closely  related  to  stage  custom  rather 
3  than  to  any  phase  of  real  life,  did  not 
I  appeal  to  T/ondoners  in  the  height  of 
a  the    summer.      'A    Gold    Mine'  waa 
j  'whistled  down  the  wind."  although  the. 

■  admirable  William  I'arren  was  a  scarce- 

■  ly  less  important  feature  in  It  than  the 
%star."     Nor  was  Goodwin  successful  a.1 


some  of  the  dialogue  was  of  a  Uair- 
eurllng'  description,  while  the  drama, 
in  its  general  trend,  was  strongly  sug- 
gestive -•  minus  the  shooting  leats  —  of 
that  marvellous  composition  'SI  Slocum." 
done  by  the  Fraynes  at  the  Olympic 
more  than  20  years  before.  So  decidedly 
did  the  Importation  fail  that  it  was 
taken  off  In  a  fortnight,  and  the  piece 
will  be  remembered  principally  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  it  introduced  to  us 
a  charming  actress.  Miss  Gertrude  El- 
liott, now  lady  Forbes-Robertson.  It 
also  brought  back  her  sister.  Miss  Max- 
ine  Elliott,  who  had  become  Mrs.  Good- 
Win,  and  revived  pleasant  recollcctions»of 
the  excellent  Shakespearean  represent- 
ations she  provided  as  a  member  of  Au- 
rustlne  Daly's  company  on  her  previous 
visit  to  London."  (She  played  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  London.  In  July.  1395,  Sylvia 
and  Hermla.) 

"An  American  Citizen."  written  t>y 
Madeline  Lucette  Ryley.  took  the  place 
of  the  failure,  and  Goodwin  resumed 
the  character  be  had  created  in  the 
.  tate.s.  This,  again,  made  no  great  hit, 
end  the  actor  did  not  reappear  in  Lon- 
don until  1901,  (Sept.  2  ) 

"Mr.  Esmond's  'When  We  Were  21.' 
1'ad  a  great  reception  on  Its  first  per- 
ormance  at  the  Comedy,  and  people 
rophesied  that  it  would  run  for  hun- 
'reds  of  ntahts.     Mr.  Goodwin  gave  an 
rdmirable  Tendering  of  the  benevolent 
'tlehard  Carew,  and  Miss  Constance  Coi- 
ned played  a  lurid  part  very  vividly. 
Her  some  reason— possibly  owing  to  a 
i  lallstlc  vluh  scene— the  play  disappoint- 
i  expectations." 

Goodwin  asaln  appeared  in  London 
n  Feb.  10.  as  Clfauncoy  Short  in  "A 
'llded  Fool."  at  the  Shaftesbury.  This 
'as  replaced  on  Feb.  22  by  a  revival  of 
'An  American  Citizen."  Neither  of 
hese  comedies  appealed  to  the  public 
aste,  and  the  actor  went  home  once, 
lore — a  poorer  though  a  cheerful  man. 

.  .  As  an  actor  he  was  quite  ju.sti- 
'cd  In  regarding  his  labors  with  salis- 
iction,  despite  the  bitterness  of  suc- 
crsive  failures  in  Enpland,  ar.d  America 
ises  a«lecidedly  peculiar  personality." 

The  following  example  of  amiable  writ- 
lig  iS  to  be  found  tu  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's 
iLetter  to  the.  Lawless  Ones— Those  with 
l'elent— That's  You?— What?"  published 
\\  No.  9  of  the  Mas'.;,  the  sprightly 
Uriodical  published  at  Florence. 

"It's  a  pity  we  can't  be  'nice'  and  yet 
Iimain  artists,  but  it  can't  bo  done. 
1'ead,  for  example,  the  tales  of  the  Mid- 
J:e  Agfes,  the  loth  century  tales,  they 
Ire  not  al  all  Hiee;  but  they  are  packed 
1 1th.  what  a  work  of  tut  must  have  in 
realitv  ami  not  pretence.  Read  the 
Lies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Chinese,  the. 
Indian  iale^.  the  Egyptian  and  the 
latin  tale*;  the  writers,  i.'  they  lived 
|>day,  would  arouse  the  cnhnoslty  of 
III  the  Er.gli:'.i  chiefs  of  the  yriat  Tribe 
J'  Palefaces.  .\".%  now  I  come  to  think 
I ff  it  they  are  not  all  pale,  some  are 
Jiarty  dogs,  hearty  as  honest  lago. 
{here's  oiiu  [Englishman  in  Xoiv  Yq*-k; 
1  hat  a  hearty  fellow. 
3ut  I  must  go  on. 

;f  such  writers  as  I  have  mentioned 
•4  alive  today  and  wrote  their  tre- 
'  endous   masterpieces,    the   editor  of 
•me  Century  or  other  would  ask  his 
iu-editor  If  sr.e  knew  these  fellows, 
id  she  would  reply  that  they  were 
I  >i  exactly  hice.   -The  clubs,  the  ladies' 
uhs  would  approve  the  sub-editor,  the 
[  anager  of  some  Little  Theatre  (coitn 
tercial  brand),    a  sort    of    gooa>  Mr. 
l/inthrop  Ames,  would  look  classically 
[eevlsh,  noble  if  peevish,  and  .calling 
Into  him    that    ever-ready  Hamilton 
[  ould  say  unto  him:    'Tell  me,  my  good 
an,  are  these  decent?"    And  Hamil- 
>n  would  reply  'The  editor  of  Vogue 
I  jH  me  they  weren't'  ;and  Mr.  Winthrop 
Kates  would  draw  a  long  lot  of  air 
ito  him  and  say  nothing  til)  he'd  let 
out  ayain.  and  then  tray  nothing,  but 
:iink  to  himself,  'How  awful  they  must 
a,  then "  and  JIud'c  would  write  to 
"ogua    and.  Vogue    to    Hamilton  and 
flamilton  to  Ames,  a.it  A.ncs  to  Mudtc 
nd  Muui.   to  the  Garriek  and  the  Gar- 
ck"  to  the  Player.  ,  a  id  the ra  would 
e,a  fine  feeling  am    .  a:  them  all  that 
jcy  wvr    i.i  I';.1     .-.  joi'U> ;  and  all 

the  ladies  would  be  set  talklns.  and  th, 
ties  would  spread  and— Art  wou'.d  mark! 
time  for  a  while. 

"All  becauso  ignorance  was  suffering 
under  the  delusion  that  to  be  Nice  was 
the  first  and  last  thing. 

"And  yet  bear  this  In  mind,  while, 
it's  not  the,  one  and  only  thing  it  i» 
a  great  deal,  and  it  is  of  great  value. 

"  'Hamlet'  is  not  always  nice,  nor  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  nor  'Othello':  but 
somehow  or  other  Shakespeare  Is— I  was 
going  to  say  balanced,  not  a  scrap  of  It. 
Shakespeare  Is  eccentric,  beyond  all 
words  excentrlc.  That's  why  he'a 
Shakespeare  and  not  Plnero:,and  Pinero 
Is  not  so  'nice,'  neither;  that's  what 
makes  him  Plnoro.  Why.  Pinero  would 
bo  with  us  today  were  he  So  or  36.    „  ijH 

"And  so  would  most  of  these  olcle? 
men.  possibly  are;  but  it's  the  rag  tall 
and  bobtail  which  make  up  a  c!'.  ,  yon 
know-- ho  dear  little  blackballs. 
'  "There  s*'  Messrs.  Non-Committal  and 
Co..  these  gooJ  gentlemen,  having  a 
isow-wow  iii  the  gilded  smolceroom  of 
soma  club  and  separating  to  spread  their 
ancient  principles  a/resh.     That  they 


or  'clever— clever,  but  what  a  pity  ho 

"Now.  we  don't  drink,  we  New  Move- 
ment folk— we  drink  no  more  than  lhos« 
at  the  Garriek.  Wc  are  in  every  respect 
exceedingly  virtuous  people,  for  we  are 
as  abstemious  as  arc  these  Garrickltes. 
Piayerltes,  Centuryltes,  Voguettes.  Com- 
nieiolalltes  and  the  rest  of  the  little 
tights." 

"Garslde's  Caroer,"  a  comedy  by 
Harold  Brighouse.  which  the  Henry 
Jewelt  Players  will  bring'  out  at  the 
Copley  Theatre,  was  produced  by  Doug- 
las Corden  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Man- 
chester (Eng.).  Feb.  2.  19H.  The  cast 
was  us  follows: 

Mrs.  Garslde  Mrs.  A.  B.  Tapping 

Margaret  Shawcross  Irene  Rooke 

Pet  r  cjkiralde  t  Milton  Ituimer 

Denis  O'Cullaghan  Herbert  Umiia 


Karl  Marx  Joneg. .  .  . 
Ned  Applerorth . 
Vnd  Mottram . . . 
Gladys  Mottram. 
Lady  Mottram.  . . 
Tlinpsoii  


.  .Chi 


s  B 


.Horace  Braham 
.  .  Ba&trlce  Terry 
 Murla!  Pop* 

.  .  Leonard  Mud'e 


When  the  comedy  was  produced  in 
London,  May  11,  at  the  Coronet  Theatre. 
Napier  Barry  took  the  part  played  by 
Mr.  Mudle.  The  play  is  described  as  a 
clever  satire  on  the  poseur.  The  Times 
was  reminded  of  Stanley  Houghton's 
"Trust  the  People."  "though  there  are 
marked  differences  In  character  and 
treatment  between  the.  two  plays:  the 
main  difference  is  that  Mr.  Urlghouse's 
Peter  Garslde  Is  not  sincere."  The 
Times  continued:  "He  is  a  young  man 
even  more  deliberately  'on  the  make' 
than.  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  young-  Scot  in 
'What  Every  Woman  Knows.'  Sent  to 
Parliament  as  a  Labor  member,  he 
uses  his  position  as  a  moans  of  making 
money,  and  his  money  as  a  means  of 
playing  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of 
the  local  mayor.  But  there  Is  not  a 
little  that  is  honest  and  attractive  about 
the  shallow-pated  conceited  boy,  aud 
Mr.  Milton  Rosmer  played  him  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Miss  Irene  Rooke  act- 
ed with  her  ch.iraeterist**  quiet  as  the 
clear-eyed  girl,  who  sees  through  him 
from  the  first,  yet  loves  him  for  what  B 
fhe  sees  to  be  the  good  In  him." 

This  Pefer  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
eemagogi  e.  He  failed,  for  he  managed 
to  mt3s  an  Important  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  his  resignation  was 
demanded.  He,  left  London  In  debt. 
According  to  4ho  Dally  Chronicle,  he 
t'.itn  followed  mi  admirable  theatrical 
convention.  "If  >  went  homo  to  the 
identical  house  in  which  he  had  earlier 
blossomed  into  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
there  ha^ became  the  perfect  poseur, 
with     rumpled  *  hair,  cross-buttoned 

waistcoat  and  dejected  mien,  playing 
th*  man  of  broken  spirit  to  an  annoyed 
electorate.  How  the  ■  little  chum  re- 
turned and  reconciled  him  te  life  in 
!*&rdonic  and  cynical  yet  Barriesquo, 
fashion  i  sthe  matter  of  a  delightful 
last  act." 

"Carmen"  as  It  Was  Known 
to  Coblenz  Doughboys 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  a 
story  ot  ho  w  the  management  of  the  I 
Coblenz  City  Opera  House  asked  an  I 
American  soldier  to  write  in  English  al 
condensation  of  the  libretto  of  "Car-I 
men"  so  that  American  soldiers  in  the] 
audience  might  dilate  with  the  proper] 
motion.  The  management  took  the  I 
ynopsis  seriously  and  printed  it  in  full.  I 
ere  are  extracts  as  given  by  the  Trtb-  I 
ne:  | 
"Carmen  is  an  oversubscribed  flirt.  I 
Don  Jose  is  u  N.  C.  O.  In  the  M.  P.I 
whom  she  is  about  to  send'to  the  s.  o. 
S.  Escumillo  is  an  expert  bull- thrower. I 
Act  tine — "A  square  in  Seville  with,  al 
crowd  of  people  off  duty,  a  fag  factory! 
01  the  right  and  a  guardhouse  on  thai 
left.  Micaela,  a  cute  little  contrivance! 
with  an  awful  crush  on  Jose,  corneal 
untiug  him.  A  bugle  In  tho  pill  em-l 
porium  sounds-  the  first  call  for  fresh  I 
air,  and  a  bewitching  bevy  gushes  »ut.l 
Carmen  trips  in,  courted  by  all  exccptl 
Don  Jose,  although  he  is  the  very  gny| 
she  is  looking  for.  He  acts  i  ill 
buggy,  but  is  reclly  a  little,  sulky." 

The  second  act  recites  that  Jose  wentl 
A.  W.  O.  L..  and  hero  Is  the  narrative | 
Of  the  fourth  act: 

t  is  a  large  day.  Esoamllle  has  been| 
prominently  advertised  as  the  bit;  ex- 
citement. Single-handed  he  is  billed  tol 
Slaughter  the  monthly  beef  ration  fori 
the  Governor's  mess.  He  has  also  I 
promised  to  take  advantage  of  ail  thai 
bulls  Jose  n-.ade.  As  he  starts  for  the 
arena  Carmen  announces  she  ie  his  if 
he  gets  away  with  his  Job.  Than  sh 
heads  for  the  Jjox  office  to  tap  the  fre 
list,  but  Don  Jose  shows  up  for  an  In 
tervlew.  He  hands  her  an  earful 
highly  seasoned  remarks  a-.id  admit*; 
taut  li-    ei-u'.d  be  ai rested  for  what 

he  thin'.ts  about  Iter.  Here  CaJ 
!  makes  her  last  fox  pass.  She  stabs 
I  to  the  quick  with  a  jeer.  He  stabs 
to  the  blood-hump  with  a  toadstl< 
Moral:  Never  fool  with  an  M.  P" 

[  The  Program  Book  of  an 
Old  and  Famous  Boston  Theatre 
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Theatre,  which  began  Its  carte* 
OUur  playhouses  earlier  eroded 
e»n  destroyed  or  have  become 
le  of  motion  picture*. 
Arlington  Theatre  was  opened. 
:he  nam*  of  the  Castle  Squaro 
.  Monday  evening.  Nov.  12,  ISM. 

forruanee  on  any  stage 
by  l-M ward  E-  Itosr. 
raul.'    Through  tho 
and    spring"  various 
traveling  companies  came  to  its  stago. 
and  then,  after  two  years  of  opera,  bo- 
San  its  career  as>  a  home  of  a  atook 
company  o'-i  May  3,  IS97.  with  a  produc- 
tion of   'The    WitcV     Except   for  two 
summer  opera  seasons  in  19J0  and  ISO?,  j 
n  portion  of  a  sevson  of  light  and  grand 
oi»r:,   do  ring  the  fall  and   winter  of 
I  ■  Oft  and  a  few  months  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  !91T-i:>.  it  lias  been  a  stock  coni- 
i  pany  theatre  ever  since. 

"Per  over- 20  years  The  Arlington  The- 
1  atro  has  been  the  leading  stock  com- 
pany house  in  America.  DiuVig  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  two  perfor- 
r  nances  have  been  given  dally,  and  a 
I  frequent  change  o!  play  has  brought  the: 
|  number  of  Us  productions  well  toward: 

«  thousand.    There  have  been  several  ' 
,  changes  of  management,  but  no  change 

ol  ownership  of  the  theatre,  from  timo 

>o  time  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
rcentuiy.   The  Arlington  Theatre,  is  now  c 
rider  the  same  management  as  it  was 

wh«  it  first  opened  Its  doors  to  a  stock 

company  In  May,  ISOT." 

-Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors. 
Music  and  Musicians 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  of  Jan. 
[SO  pubished  an  account  of  "Grand  Christ-, 
mas  Pantomime:  Dick  Whlttington  and 
his  cat.'    performed  at  tho  Deutsohes 
Theatre  in  Cologne: 

"They  say  that  Moltke.  in  the  inter- 
vals of  contriving  Sedan,  used  to  read' 
Dioltens.  i  suspect  that  an  English  ixin- 
torotnie  would  have  been  out  of  hi* 
rauge.  I  remember  ;;euing  the  Kaiser 
once  at  Drury  Lane,  but  it  was  not  then 
he  pantomime  season,  and  In  his-  phl- 
-gophy  ir  was  r.ot  dreamed  then  tiirt, 
lire  very  insular  art  of  our  Christmaee.V 
would  come  and  bloom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Uut  here  It  is,  in  a  big  ' 
father  sombre  theatre,  which  looks  as' 
if  "Uie  dramatic  art  was  a  vary  soriouv 
bus  mess.  On  the,  walls  of  Cologne,  be- 
side me  sed«.!e  bills  which  tell  vou  of 

Ibsen,  at  the  theatre,  are  these  British 
!»o,  llulK1t:or,s  of  pantomime 

-,kJ°l"  R°  ii1'  and  English  soldier 

w  ho  keep.;  the  box  office  tells  tho  Ger  • 

attendant  which  way  your  8,.<t  Pes 
ill  tne  languago  of  the  country.  It  need* 
only  one  word  after  all.    You  acc-uiro  ' 

anWhn"1-  fr?'"  •ln?thw'  0e™  assist 
it  who  is  doing  her  part  to  p.-omoto 
international  understanding  bv  aeauWn* 
enough  English  to  explain'  that  ho 
f*nr  is  'v«t  you  like,'    The  EniriUh 

ColccT.^  fr°m  Viul0ry  t0  Victory  In  I 
lO  C5  ,„  1bno»»  '"vite  you  to  eat  'Oaks 
and  no  on,  nnd  promise  you  'PhotograDhv 

Fk  ,    .  t!:e,r  k»owledSe  of  the  languv  -  ' 
,h8t  ^"rt  "»*  .thel>"  way  into  " 


BBftbS^*  our  ™st  tru* 

2.!^S!  thc  ?ernia"  countenance 
suiiejing  the  methods  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
£-  th*  dame  grand  classic  methods 
and  the  imxiure  of  Messieurs  Puff  and 
Blow,  brokers-  men.  with  Mepl  istophe- 
his  and  a  mighty  fairy  ,,,wn,™  °  , 
reutonlc  expression    was   as  a  book 


m  a  colossal  theorV  relaUng  to  ,1  e 
art  or  pantomime  to  the  final  Ieoo 
filiation  of  the  objective  and  the  sub" 
Motive  getting  itself  inl0  a  " 


pood  will,  nud 
ellows 


..,  y  of  u*  rwierotcr  with  pleasure 
"The  l;ed  Mussar,"  In  which  Mlas  Mario 
Tempest  first  visited  Boston.  Compresse 
and  rewritten,  with  additional  music  by 
Cuthbert  Clarke,  and  entitled  "Soldier 
Girl."  it  was  produced  at  the  Wlliesden 
Hippodrome,  Jan.  27.  '.'More  In  tho  spirit 
of  burlesque  than  tho  original  piece,  it 
cannot  be  taken  seriously."  I 
Lady  Wyndhaiu  has  sent  a  check  for 
,13000  to  tho  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund 
(England)  In  memory  of  her  husband. 

Miss  Marie  I*oehr  purposes  to  appear 
"when  the  opportunity  serves"  as  Fe- 
dora in  Sardou's  play. 

Bn*l!sh  singers  giving  concerts  from 
the  Suez  canal  to  Gasa  for  the  soldiers 
found  it  possible  to  give  only  one  eon- 
cert  a  day,  for  singinc  with  tho  mer- 
cury at  120  deg.  was  exhausting.  "The 
singers  found  open-air  work  in  the 
desert  less  exacting  than  they  expected.  . 
The  sand  deadened  all  other  sound,  and  ' 
tho  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  every 
word  could  bo  heard  by  as  big  an  audi- 
enco  as^  could  possibly  be  got  together." 

Timo   rings   many  strange  changes, 
and  they  are  not  always  an  improve- 
ment.  I  was  present  at  the  rehearsal 
of  an  important  musical  production  the 
other  day.  where  everybody  rehearsed 
with  a  cigarette  between  the  fingers- 
even  to  tho  chorus.  What  chance  has 
a  producer  with  artists 'holding  a  cig- 
arette with  one  hand  and  a  walking- 
stick  in  tho  other?  I  havo  known  the, 
time  when  they  would  have  been  dis- 
missed for  such  proceedings.  Yet,  still 
it   goes   on,  and   people   wonder  why 
actors  play  parts  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets.  The  present  generation 
never   troubles    to   rehearse   with  its 
hands,   but  only  concerns  itself  with 
its  feet.  In  some  cases,  I  presume,  be- 
cause that  Is  where  their  education  has 
been  received.  What  a  difference  one 
soea  with  a  graceful  actor  who  acts 
with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his 
headv     In  fact,  acts  with  his  entire 
|J|  body,  as  great  actors  do.— <The  Stage. 
■    "Green,   lavender  and  blue  hair  to 
J  match  their  gowns  was  the  faminine  fad 
a  in  King  Karnos'a  court  in  Lord  Dun- 
J  sany's  'The  Laughter  of  the  Gods'  which 
1  Stuart  Walker   is    presenting   at  the 
,  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre.   This  power  - 
|  ful  play  may    start  '  a    new  fashion 
|  among  New  York's  smart  set,  for  tho 
1  actresses  are  startllngiy  beautiful  In- 
■J  vivid  coiffures.      Margaret  Mower  as 
I  the  Queen  wears  silver  hair  as  glit- 
i  taring  as   diamonds;    Beatrice  Maude 
fl  with  Jlaming  orange  natr  and  Elizabeth 
N  Patterson  with  a  psyche  knot  of  sea* 
J  green'  locks  are  among  the  most  beau- 
H  liful  of  the  court  ladies.     'Tho  Laughter 
jl  of  the  Gods'  combines  tho  power  of  a 
fine  literary  drama  with  the  costume 
J  novelties  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  "Follies.'  " 
|    '  Good  Gracious,  Annabelle".  with  Mi$3 
]  Marie  Tempest  in  the  priitipal  part 
J  was  very  successful  in  Johannesburg  • 
j  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  Ireland  on 
|  the  outside  of  a  song  Is  a  guarantee  of 
I  quality.  He- never  writes  music  that  Vis 
banal  or  meretricious:  he  never  sinks 
to  setting  words  that  are  not  worth 
the  setting;  and.  though  his  work  is  e«- 
|  sentlally  modern,  his  stylo  is  usually 
devoid  of  that  eccentricity  which  often 
makes  one  ouestlon  the  sincerity  of 
some  members  of  the  younger  school. 
Messrs,  Wintiuop  Rogers  Ltd.,  Iihvc 
just  published  one  album  and  three 
.'oparalo  songs  by  Mr.  Ireland.  The 
album,  called  "Mother  and  Child."  con- 
tains settings  of  eight  "rhymes"  from 
Christina  Rossetti's  "Sing  Song."  De- 
signedly simple",  to  suit  the  words,  Mr. 
Ireland's  music  ia  yet  entirely  devoki 
of  any  commonplace  qualities.  It  Is 
original,  reflective,  and  consistently 
pleasing.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  be- 
tween the  various  number?,  preference, 
where  all  are.  good,  being  largely  a' 
matter  of  individual  taste.  But  few  i 
serious  singers  are  l.'kely  to  resist  the  ' 
charm  of  "Baby,"  '.'The  Blind  Boy." 
or  The  Only  Child."  of  the  separate 
songs.  "Earth's  Call"  is  the  most  am- 
bitious and  the  least  immediate  in  its 
appeal.  But  if  hero  Mr.  Ireland  has 
so  to  speak,  overcrowded  his 


American  Born  Sopranos 

The  Associated  Press  has  published 

the  fact  that  particulars  and  condition  i 
pertaining  to  the  "Edward  and'  Anne 
Soguln  scholarship"  were  announced  on 

Jan.  IS,  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Mu- 
slo  In  the  statement  that  the  first  com- 
petition under  the  scholarship  will  b« 

held  in  London,  April  24  next. 

"Competitors  must  be  sopranos  who 
were  born  In  the  United  States.  Tho 
'winner  will  receive  two  years'  musical 
education  at  the  academy,  with  a  pos- 
sible extension  of  that  period  in  cases  qj. 
exceptional  talent. 

"The  scholarship  ,  was  founded  by 
Mario  Child  Seguin.\  who  resided  for 
years  In  New  York,  but  who  died  In 
Denmark  In  3903.  Under  her  will  a 
sum  of  money  was  left  for  the  schol- 
arship, which  Is  designed  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  her  father  and  moth- 
er, who  were  students  in  the  academy 
In  its  very  earliest  years, 

"Her  father,  Edward  Seguln,  frequent- 
ly took  a  leading  part  in  the  perform- 
ances at  the  academy,  as  did  Anne  Child, 
whom  he  married.  ,/Thcy  became  opem. 
singers,  and  were  seen  for  a  number  of 
years  at  Drury  Lanp  anfl  Covent  Gar- 
den, but  In  1838  they  went  to  America, 
where  they  organized  the  Seguln  Opera 
Company.  In  the  courso  of  their  pro- 
fessional careers  they  accumulated  A 
largo  fortune,  which  was  Inherited  by 
their  daughter." 
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st  of  Pagan  Philosophers 
greatest  Learning  was  the 
onej  self,  to  be  his  own 
If  one  do  so,  he  need  not 


gad  abroad  to  see  Fashions,  he  shall  mid 
enough  at  home,  lie  shall  hourly  meet  with 
new  fancies,   new   humors,    new  passions 
within  doors.    This  travelling  o  re  of  ones 
self,  is  one  of  the  Paths  that  leads  a  Man 
to  Paradise,  It  is  true,  that  it  is  a  dirty 
and  dangerous  one,  for  it  is  thick  set  with 
extravagant    desires,    Irregular  affections 
and   concupiscences,    which    are   but  odd 
comerades,  and  oftentimes  do  lie  in  Am- 
bush to  cut  our  Throats:  there  are  also 
some  melancholy  Companions  in  the  way,  I 
which  are   our  Thoughts!  but   they   turn  r 
many  times  to  be  good  Fellows,  and  the  1 
best  Company. 


)  "This  Is  a  Dog" 

A  teacher  of  English  literature  li  lis 
j  us  that  he  urges  his  class  to  read  DeFoe 
for  simplicity  and  directness  in  writing. 
[  Bwlft  and  Cobbctt  arc  also  to  be  recom- 
mended. Did  anyone  ever  read  a  trea- 
tise on  "style"  with  personal  benefit? 
I'ater's  essay  Is  not  the  only  one  that 
Is  involved  and  confusing.    The  Gon- 
court  brothers  wero  accused  of  invent- 
ing a  laborious  expression,  but  see  what 
Kdmond   had   to  say   about   style  on 
March  3,  1876.  "At  this  moment  onions 
literary  men  there  is  a  refinement,  a 
selection,  and  "a  Chinese  fashion  in  mat- 
ters of  style  that  tend  to  render  writing 
impossible;  thus  one  writes  badly  when 
he  uses  two  'of's'   as  in  the  famous 
phrase  that  drove  Flaubert  -to  despera- 
tion:   'Une  couronne  de  (leu is  d'oran- 
gers.'    One    writes    badly    when  one 
places  nearly  .together  In  a  sentence  two 
words  that  begin  with  the  same  syllable. 
Borne  go  still  farther:  they  declare  that 
a  phrase  should  not  begin  with  a  mono- 
syllable, for  these  two  poor  little  letters 
cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a 
grand  sentence."    And  Goncourt  then 
argued  that  this  stupid  fastidiousness 
about  little  things  turned  writers  away 
from  the  forcible,  grand,  glowing  things 
that  give  life  to  a  book. 
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Human  Paradoxes 

When  a  man  is  singularly  rude,  his 
friends  sometimes  offer  the  excuse  that 
he  is  by  nature  excessively  shy.  Wish- 
ing to  overcome  his  bashfulness,  this 
shy  man  assumes  the  role  of  the  bluster- 
er or  the  churl.    And  so  it  is  said,  there 
are  shy  men   that,  naturally  adverse 
to  conversation,   loath   to   express  an 
opinion  even  about  the  weather,  chatter 
ceaselessly  when  they  are  seated  at  a 
formal  dinner  table  or  thrown  unexpect- 
edly into  a  strange  group  at  the  Por- 
phyry Club.   The  actress  of  little  breed- 
ing and  coarse  manners  is  sometimes 
more  successful  than  her  co-mates  of 
superior    advantages    in    portraying  a 
noble   dame.      Prosper   Merimee  had, 
and  still  has,  the  reputation  of  being 
| a  remarkably  cold-blooded  observer  of, 
life,  a  heartless  man;  yet  Viollet  le  Due 
told  Edmond  de  Goncourt  on  March  3, 
1869.  that  Merimee  was  then  dying  of  a 
diseased  heart,  which  had  been  Induced 
by  suppressed  sensitiveness,  for  Meri- 
mee, he  said,  under  his  mask  of  egoism 
and    cynicism    was    tenderness  itself. 
"He    belonged    to    that   generation  of 
poseurs  and  men  parading  as  'strong,'  to  ■ 
the  generation  of  Beyle,  of  Jacfiuemont  I 
leaving  for  India  and   lightly  leaving 
his  parents  as  if  he  were  going  to  St. 
Cloud.      This  ending  of  the  comedian 
of  insensibility  is  one  of  the  saddest  In 
the  world;   he   is   imprisoned  between 
two    old   'governesses,'    who   stint  his 
food  and  drink."     Yet  Merimee  showed 
In  his  "Letters  to  an  Unknown"  that 
he  had  a  heart. 


will  be  per 
Eng.  March  1.. 


Joan  and  the  English 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  James  Howell,  was 
at  Orleans,  France,  on  March  3,  1622,  or 
at  least  he  said  he  was,  for  some  of  his 
letters  dated  in  foreign  places  are  now 
thought  to  have  been  written,  for  his  I 
amusement,  in  Fleet  prison.  At  any, rate 
he  wrote  on  March  3  to  Sir  John  North,  1 
knight,  that  he  had  removed  to  the  fail- 
own  of  Orleans.  ) 
"There  was  here  lately  a  mixt  Proces- 
tion  'twixt  Military  and  Ecclesiastic  for 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which  is  perform'd 
every  Year,  very  Solemnly;  her  Statue' 
stands  upon  the  Bridge,  and  her  Clothes 
are  preserved  to  this  day,  which  a  young 
Man    wore   in   the  Procession;   which  i 
makes  me  think  that  her  Story  (though 
It  sound  like  a  Romance)  is  very  true." 
Was  Howell ,  convinced  simply  by  the 
sight   of   a    young    man    wearing  the 
[■lothes  said  to  be  those  of  Jeanne  d'Arc? 
His  letter  shows  the  attitude  of  many 
Englishmen   towards  the  woman  they, 
burned  at  the  stake.  See  how  she  was 
treated  late  in  the  16th  century  by  the 
authors  of  "Henry  VI."  By  the  way 
were  the  "Henry  tho  Sixth"  plays  ever 
performed  in  Boston  In  order,  or  singly; 
When  they  were  performed  in  1906  Ii 
England  by  Mr.  Benson  and  his  com 
pany  Tita  Brand  took  the  part— It  haiy.  ' 
been  condensed— of  the  Maid.  B 


Meticulous 

A  reviewer  of  books  said  the  other 
day,  with  the  air  of  a  discoverer,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  going  to  France, 
brought  back  with  him  the  word  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  "Meticulous." 
and  meaning  "over-careful  about  mi- 
nute details."  The  original  meaning  of 
"meticulous"— "fearful,"  "timid,"  is  ob- 
solete. The  word,  meaning  "over-scru- 
pulous" was  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
nearly  100  years  ago.  J.  A.  Symonds 
used  it  in  his  "Renaissance  in  Italy." 
Here  is  a  sentence  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "Christian  Morals"  (1682)  for 
the  bright-eyed  young  Augustus  to 
speak  without  hesitation  before  he  goea 
to  bed:  "Move  circumspectly  not  me- 
ticulously, and  rather  carefully  solici- 
tous than  anxiously  solicitudinous." 

For  Almanac  Makers 

Meanwhile  the  great  year  is  running 
out;  and  we,  with  our  cameras  focussed, 
histrions   rather   than   historians,  are 
doing  our  best  to  crystallize  its  last  mo- 
ments.   But   every  day  has   been  too 
much  for  us;  and  great  though  our  pride 
may  be  in  our  up-to-date  apparatus  of 
publicity,  we  know  we  shall  only  suc- 
ceed in  catching  the  superficial.  Later 
on  events  may  find  a  more  suitable  set- 
ting.  One  thing,  however,  can  be  done 
j  at  once.  In  the  almanacs,  If  their  com- 
ipllers  know  what  they  are  about,  we 
may  hope  soon  to  find  great  davs  duly 
recognized.   Nov.  11,  for  instance,  must 
henceforth  have   "Armistice  Declared, 
1918,"  set  against  it,  even  if  it  still  has' 
to  be  sandwiched  In  between  "Nov.  10: 
John  Smith,  vegetarian,  d.  1830,"  and 
"Nov.    12:    Wunderkind,    violinist,  h. 
1906."  It  is  amazing  what  obscure  events 
the  editors  of  calendars  will  insist  on 
remembering.    Next  year  they,  and  all 
others  who  have  burdened  their  minds 
with    trivial    dates,    must   mend  their 
ways.— London  Times. 


The  Linotype  Again 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Biglow's  to  his 
printer,  enclosing  Hosea's  famous 
speech  in  Maroh  meeting,  he  writes: 
"You  kin  spall  an"  punctooate  thet  as 
you  please.  I.  alius  do,  it  kind  of  puts 
a  neo  soot  of  close  onto  a  word,  this 
ere  funattick  spellin'  dooes  an'  takes 
'em  out  of  the  prissen  dress  they  wair 
in  the  Dixonary,  Ef  I  squeeze  the  cents 
out  of  'em  it's  the  main  thing,  an'  wut 
they  wuz  made  for;  wut's  left  's  jest 
pummis." 

So,  whatever  liberties  arc  taken  by  the 
autocratic  compositor,  Hosea  can't  kick 
even  if  the  typo  prefers  "Bigelow"  to 
"Biglow."  As  Abe.  in  "Potash  and  Perl-  ■ 
mutter,"  says  to  Mawrus  regarding  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  French 
republie:  "Call  him  Lafkowitz;  I'll 
know  who  you  mean."  j  \\ 

West  Jjloxbury. 

VERDI'S  REQUIEM 
IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 


Gives  Concert 


In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon the  "Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Wave  Verdfs  Requiem  Mass.  It  was 
the  society's  eleventh  performance  of 
Hhe  work.  That  the  Boston  public  Is 
responsive  to  the  appeal  of  the  lofty, 
jthe  noble  and  the  solemnly  beautiful 
in  miisic  ,as  well  as  of  tho  sensational 
land  the  Oizarre  was  shown  by  the 
[Presence  of  an  audience  quite  as  large 
'as  those  that  flock  lo  hear  either  the  I 
1  "world's    greatest"    tenor   or  violinist 
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and  Its 'manifestations  of  approval  were 
J  quite  as  intense  if  not  as  uproarious  aa 
■  those  riven  to  popular  favorites  of  the 
[startling  kind. 

Emit  Mollenhauer  conducted  the  per- 
formance and  H.  G.  Tucker  was  organ- 
ist.    The    Boston    Festival  Orchestra, 
John   W.    Crowley,    principal,  played. 
I  The  solo  singers   n  ot  e  Marie  Rappold, 
soprano;   Louise  Homer,  alto;  Morgan 
'Kingston,    tenor,    and    Clarence  While- 
hill,   basR.     The  magnificently  beautiful 
and  spiritually  dramatic  music  of  the 
'work  called   for  the  best   that  soloists 
and  chorus  could  offer  and  all  rose  to 
jthe  summons  with  splendid  effect. 

Detail  In  regard  to  such  a  perform- 
ance would   be  superfluous  and  many 
(words  would  be  weak  praise.    It  will 
(linger  as  a  cherished  memory  In  the 
minds  of  those  privileged  to  hear  it. 

1\AlU  •        .  m 

"Garside's  Career"  Played 
in  America  for  First 
Time  at  ConW 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEV    THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  •'Garside's  Career." 


Peter 

erlty  as  a  demagogue— the  poor'mothei 
treasured  all  his  speeches— his  Byronk 
havings  after  his  career  was  blasted 
Mr.  Clive  nas  again  amusing,  and  he  la 
I  fortunate  in  this:  he  is  versatile  in  cohi- 
I  edy;  he  makes  his  points  neatly;  he  is 
not  guilty  of  over-emphasis.  The  other 
characters  were  adequately  taken.  The 
fanatical  honesty  and  the  ruggedness 
of  the  socialist  Applegarth,.  as  played 
by  Mr.  Permain.  stood  boldly  out. 

The  play  and  the  performance  are 
well  worth  seeing. 


■at-  the  world  liu 
rioualv  says." 


iiiat    terlum  as  far  as  novels  are  concern' 


Harold  Brig- 
Hchester  (Eng.) 

 Viola  Roach 

Jessamine  Newconibe' 

 Noel  Leslie 

H.  Conway  wlngfteld 
..Cameron  Matthews 
.  .Kred   W.  Permain 

 E.  E.  C!l\e 

 Phyllis  Relph 

Lady  Hotlra'm  '  Mary  Hamilton 

Tim  son  Leonard  C'raske 

It  Is  said  that  the  performance  last 
nigH  of  this  comedy  was  the  first.  In 
the  United,  States.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  comedy  waited  here  so  long  for 
proeluellon.   The  subject  is  entertaining; 


a  comedy  in  fou"  ai 
house.  Produced  at 
on  Feb.  2.  1#!4. 

Mrs.  Garslde  

Margaret  Shawcross. 

Peter  fiarslde  

Denis  O'Oallaghnn  .  .  . 
Karl   Marx  Jones.  .  .  . 

NeC  Appldgartli  

Fred  Mettraai  

Gladys  Mot  tram. 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Gh*rl*jr*a 
Aunt."  Farce  in  three  acts  by  Brandon 
Thomas.    The  cast: 

Stephen  Spetiigue  Morton  T..  Stevens 

Col.  Sir  Krancls  Chesney  Mark  Kent 

Jack  Chosney  Dudley  Ayres 

Charley  Wykehnm  Arthur  Row 

Lord  Kancourt  Babberly.  .  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Brassett  Robert  Babcock 

The  New  Footman  Samuel  Godfrey 

Donna  Lucia  D'Alvadorez.  .  .  .  Leah  Winston- 

Kitty  Verdun  Eleanor  Brent 

Amy  Spettigue  Lydla  roverdale 

Ela  Delahay  Bella  Cairns 

"Charley's  Aunt"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  the  first  Lord  Fancourt 
Sabberley  was  W.  S.  Penley,  a  famous 
English  comedian,  who  thereafter  found 
that  the  public  would  not  accept  him  in 
any  other  part.  Since  then  many  actors 
have  acted  the  role.  It  was  revived  at 
the  Arlington  Theatre  yesterday  to  two 
large  audiences. 

The  scene  of  "Charley's  Aunt"  is  Ox- 
ford; the  characters  are  a  trio  of  uni- 
versity students  and  their  friends,  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  the  pranks 
that  they  indulge  in  form  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  play.  The  burden  of 
the  funmaklng  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
Aubrey  Bosworth,  who  acts  Lord  Fan- 
court  Babi  erley,  and  both  In  his  own 
pothes  and  when  he  masquerades  as 
Donna  Lucia  he  arouses  laughter.  Mr. 
Ayres  and  Mr.  Row  are  a  pair  of  roguish 
scapegraces,  and  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens give  much  humor  to  the  personali- 
ties and  speech  of  two  elderly  English- 
men. Miss  Winslow  is  a  sufficiently 
eccentric  Donna  I.ucia.  and  Miss  Brent 
and  Miss  Cairns  do  excellent  work. 
The    play   at   the   Arlington  Theatre 


Heroes  of  Peace 
Who    remembers    now    Dr.  William 
Btukelcy,  who  died  on  March  4,  1765? 

"}  Physician,  clergyman,  antiquarian,  bot- 
anist, erudite  In  ancient  coins,  a  Free 

Mason  because  ho  believed  that  the  or- 
der retained  some  of   the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  inventor  of  a  successful 
i  method  of  repairing  the  sinking  pile  of 
[  Westminster  bridge  in  London,  the  cut- 
ter of  a  wooden  machine  that  showed  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
,  course  of  the  tides,   ho  is  celeDrated 
here  today  lor  his  quiet  bravery. 
»    "On  Feb.  27,  1765,  he  reposed  on  a 
,  couch,  as  he  was  accustomed,  while  his 
t  housekeeper  read  to  him;  she  left  the 
j  room  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  her  re- 
turn, he  said  to  her,  with  a  smiling  and 
lnercne  countenance.  'Sally,  an  accident 
'lias  happened  since  you  have  been  ab- 
jeent.'   'Pray,  what  Is  it,  sir?'    'No  less 
than  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.'    'I  hope 
j  not,  air.'    Observing  that  she  was  in 
I  tears,  he  satd,  'Nay,  do  not  weep;  do 
|  not  trouble  yourself,  but  get  some  help 
,  to  carry  me  upstairs,  for  I  shall  never 
come  down  again,  but  on  men's  shoul- 
ders.'  He  lived  a  week  longer, 
never  spoke  again."  \ 


but  he 


the   characters   are   well    defined;    the  next  week  will  be  Charles  Klein's  drama, 
dialogue  is  often  witty  and  seldom  com-  ("The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  _ 
monplaci-:  the  satire  is  not  loo  Uittei 


there    are    three    excellent    parts  for 
women,    while  the  part   of   Peter  is  a| 
fa;"  one  for  a  skilled  actor. 
Peter  was  a  good  ii>ccha-)ie.  Margaret 
urged  him  to  study.    In  a  short  time  he 
gained  a  degree  and  entertained  ambi- 
tion.    His  mother  i.'olizcd  him.  Peter, 
unfortunately,  had  the  girt  of  gab.  He 
talked   fluently  about   ihe  blessings  of 
socialism.    What  more  natural,  iti  a  com- 
edy, than  that  he  should  he  sent  to  Par- 
liament?    Mnigcrel,   who  saw  through 
jhini.  in  vain  urged  him  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate.    She  did  not  quote  the  opinion 
•  delivered  by  the  King  in  Hrobdingnag  to 
( 'v.'-    Lemuel  Gulliver:    "Whoever  could 
make  two  pars  of  corn  or  two  blades  of 
^grass  to  grow   upon  a  root  of  ground 
where  only  ore  grew  before  would  de- 
iserve  hotter  of  mankind  and  do  more 
essential  service  to  his  country  than  the 
[whole  race  oi*  politicians  put  together." 
j  Hut  she  realized  that  he  was  a  frothy 
j  poseur:  nevertheless,  she  loved  him.  Ii'- 
jdignnnt.  he  spoke  to  her  bittjrly.  His 
mother  sided  with  him. 

So  vaulting  was  his  ambition  that  he 
looked  forward  to  wedding  Gladys,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Jasper  Mottram.  He 
had  seen  her  when  he  was  addressing 
a  street  crowd.  Her  eyes  were  encour- 
aging. By  the  courtesy  of  the  dramatist 
j  he  visits  her  home.  Was  she  fascinated 
I  by  him?  Was  she  merely  flattered  by 
liis  rhapsodies  when  they  were  alone; 
or  was  she  by  nature  a  flirt?  For  her 
sake  he  was  missing  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  there  was  a  crucial  vote 
on  a  labor  question.  Two  of  his  con- 
stituents, angered,  learning  that  he  had 
neglected  his  duty  for  a  skirt,  practi- 
cally forced  him  to  resign.  Gladys,  who 
might  have  married  hlin  if  he  had  been 
'  successful— so  eager  w  ag  she  to  live  in 
London— of  course  had  no  further  use 
for  him. 

He  went  hack  to  his  home  in  Lan- 
cashire and  was  more  than  ever  a 
poseur.  He  kept  to  his  room.  Mar- 
garet came  to  him  a;;  a  phvsieian  for 
his  soul.  Peter  was  still  a  poseur  and 
a  rhapsodist.  Peacock's  Mr.  Cypress 
was  an  cxasperatingly  cheerful  person 
in  comparison.  Margaret  finally  brought 
Peter  to  confess  that  he  had  been  an 
ass  vet  in  his  confession  he  was  still 
a  bounder.  Back  to  the  mechanic's 
bench.  Margaret  was  smiling  when  the 
curtain  fell,  but  her  lot  was  not  an 
enviable  one.  Once  a  poseur,  always 
a  poseur.  A  woman  must  have  a  strong 
sense  of  humor  to  be  happy  with  one. 

The  comedy  was  well  'acted.  Here 
and  there  a  farcical  touch  was  not  out 
of  place.    Miss  Roach  gave  an  admira- 
ble performance  of  the  devoted  mother, 
foolis'.ily  fond  of  her  son,  hard  as  nail3 
to  those  that  did  not  realize  his  great- 
ness.   It  was  finely  sustained,  with  the 
naturalness  that  comes  only  from  pains- j 
taking  art.    A  most  creditable  perform-  J 
ance,  one  that  would  grace  any  stage. 
Miss  Neweombe  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
which  she  showed  In  her  treatment  of 
,the  absurd  Peter.    She  was  womanly, 
too,   In    her   long-suffering;    not  senti-jj 
Bicnta!,  but  wisely  affectionate.  Missl 
Relph    was   appropriately  enigmatical,! 
now  breezy,  now  sly  in  her  coquetry,! 
without  depth  of  feeling,  physically  al-| 
luring.  I 

Mi      Leslie   gave  one   a    good   Idea  of 


ON  KEITH  BILL 

George  White,  assisted  by  Tot  Quall- 
ers,  Ethel  Delmar,  Lois  Leigh,  and 
Dorothy  St.  Clair,  in  a  dancing  novelty, 
heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Lasc  evening  there  was  a 
crowded  house  and  there  was  much  ap- 
plause. 

The  act  Is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
seen  at  this  theatre.  The  principal  s 
a  plausible  youth,  with  an  engaging 
manner  and  without  affectation.  He 
a  comedian  as  well  as  a  dancer. 
There  are  pretty  and  picturesque  set- 
tings all  in  keeping  with  the  picture, 
and  then  there  is  the  unique  method 
of  introducing  the  chief  characters  of 
the  various  dancers. 

The  first  scene  introduces  the  entire 
company,  each  of  Mr.  White's  as- 
sociates impersonating  four  principals 
In  grand  opera  who  prefer  the  dance 
to  song,  and  dance  to  a  tune  character- 
istic of  the  character  Impersonated. 

The  second  scene,  the  office  of  Dr. 
Two-step,  again  employs  the  entire  com- 
pany, and  each  of  the  patients  receives 
•i  "prescription"  from  Dr.  Two-step.  Mr. 
White  impersonates  some  celebrated 
dancers,  including  Pat  Rooney,  Frisco, 
Earl  Randall  and  Fred  Stone. 

The  act  of  John  Gardner  and  Marto 
Hartman,  In  their  burlesque,  "Before 
and  After  Marriage."  Is  uproariously 
funny  in  Its  travestives  on  married  life. 
Miss  Hartman  Is  funny  In  speech  and* 
manner,  and  has  the  spontaneity  that 
counts  in  getting  her  act  over  the  foot- 
lights, and  Mr.  Gardner  is  nn  amusing 
foil  and  is  funny  In  a  unique  way. 

Other  acts  were  the  Bellcolaire  broth- 
ers, athletes;  Doc  O'Nell.  in  a  mono- 
logue;  Sheila  Terry,   assisted   by  Ben 
Bard  and  G  utison  Junes.  In  a  dancing  I 
act;  Barnard  and  Searth..  in  an  amusing 
'sketch;  Lillian  Herlein.  vocalist;  Elmer 
|  El  Cleve.  instrumentalist,  and  Cummi.is 
6  and  White,  athletes. 

FREE  MATINEE 

A  free  matinee  will  be  given  at  the 
Selwyn's  Park  Square  Theatre  this  after- 
noon at  3:46,  when  Mme.  Eugenie  Nau 
of  the  "Crowded  Hour"  company,  for- 
merly of  the  Theatre  Antolne.  Paris,  will 
deliver  an  address  on  "Modern  French 
Dramatists. "  Mme.  Nau  was,  prior  to 
her  advent  in  America,  on  the  French 
stage.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Leo 
Carillo  of  the  "Lombard!,  Ltd.."  com- 
pany,  who  will  apppar  in  monologue 


A  Village  Forum  I. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  taking  of  much  counsel  at 
the  store  last  night,  and  in  the  heat  of 
debate  the  warmth  of,  the  new  coal 
burner  could  well  have  been  dispensed 
With.  Not  so  the  sanded  box,  the  sur- 
face of  which  looked  like  a  sector  of 
No  Man's  Land  during  a  box  barrage 
even  more  than  usual  at  the  end  of  the 
full  flow  of  oratory. 
The  subjects  were  Prohibition  in  its 

i  various  phases  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  each  In  its  simple 
self  a  high  explosive  even  more  deadly 
In  combination,  just  as  certain  of  the 
now  banned  beverages  were  said  to 
gather  strength  from  union. 

The  cider  question  is  naturally  a  burn- 
ing one  in  our  midst  in  these  parts.  It 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  this:  When  does 
tho  natural  course  of  ev#its  between 
apple  Juice  and  jack,  as  they  take  place 
In  the  cellar,  brand  the  freeman  stand- 

Jlng  on  the  kitchen  floor  with  the  stigma 
of  the  criminal? 

j  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  under 

jj  the  old  form  of  government  and  incon- 
sistent with  tho  right  of  self-determlna- 

H  tion  guaranteed  under  the  new,  to  enact 
that  a  citizen  be  compelled  to  stay  the 
benevolent  process  of  fermentation  In 

i  Its  course,  as  Joshua  stayed  the  sun, 
under  peril  of  tine  or  imprisonment  or 

I  both. 

I  At  an  opportune  moment  I  read  to 
;!  the  company  the  receht  commentary  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  their  literature 
*  by  Gaylord  Quex,  Esq.,  doing  such  Jus- 
tice as  I  could  to  Us  masterly  style. 
Several  requests  to  copy  the  ex;*ct  titles 
of  the  works  enumerated  were  made  by 
prominent  citizens  at  tho  end  of  the 
reading. 

Bert  Pepper  said  he  had-  read  in  the 
]  Boston  Herald  of  a  recent  event  in  the 
!  sporting,  world  when  one  "Strangler" 
!  Lewis  outwrestled  on  opponent.  Bert 
!  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  the  Rev. 
I  J>  formerly  of  this  town,  who  now 
I  has  the  parched  throats  of  the  Granite 
I  state  fast  within  his  grasp.  I  told  him 
[  would  ask  you^. 

The  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
Ihe  league  of  nations  culminated  in  the 
violently  partisan  statement  of  Hercule 
Dubois,  who  has  been  chopping  on 
the  Dodge  lot  all  winter,  that  if  "dere 
be  wan  o'  doso  arteecl'  dat  be  alri'  I 
eet  heem  ine,"  and  the  equally  violent 
eply  by  Jake  Gruber  that  If  "You 
show  to  me  von  vich  iss  not  all  right 
that  von  vlll  I  alzo  eat."    Each  looked 


Mme.  Nau  will  discuss  the  theatre  and  ^  l"ai  von  mu  i  *,«,  ™»«" 
the  contemporary  dramatists  of  France,  pye  to  eye  with  his  stepbrother  as  he 
including      Antolne      Brieux.       Beque.  *,s  u  t,maU!™'    .       .  „  t„  „„„„ 

Barres.  Fabre.  Rostand  and  others.  She  Tho  President  might  be  glad  to  know 
will  also  appear  in  her  role  of  "La  Fille  through  your  column,  which  having 
Elisa."  with  M.  Andre  Chotin.  OthersH 


who  will  appear  will  be  the  Three  Chui 
of    the    "Crowded    Hour",  company 
songs  and  Mile.  Eugenie  Geinova.  Tl 
1  matinee  is  free  to  the   public  and 
1  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ligue  d 


ead  once  on  shipboard  he  wi!l  never  be 
rlthout  again,  that  in  one  small  though 
ayal  community  all  the  26  articles  -are 
o  be  swallowed  whole. 
A  movement  was  immediately  started 
o  have  the  names  of  the  two  patriots 
,dded  to  tho  roll  of  honor  In  the  square. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


"Elegant  Verbiage" 
,  As  the  World  Wags: 
i    WHy  do  tho  newspaper  headliner  and 

reporter  delight  in  stilled  phraseology, 
and  what  may  bo  classed  as  "elegant 
verbiage"?  Today  wo  read  of  "'Suft' 
Sought  to  Stay  in  Jail  by  Disrobing." 
In  heaven's  name,  why  not  the  simple 
fleseriptlve  word  undrassing,  or  taking 
off  her  clothes* 

We  shall  doubtless  soon  read  that  she 
later  "donned"  a  "slumber  robe"  and 
"retired."  and  that  next  day  she  was  re- 
leased, and  returned  to  her  "mansion"  In 
a  "wealthy"  quarter  of  the  city  where 
she  "resides,"  and  that  a  "costly  ban- 
quet" was  "tendered"  her  by  friends  in 
the  "banquet  hall,"  where  an  "elegant 
collation"  was  "spread"  and  delicious 
"viands"  "dispensed." 

By  antithesis,  the  old  saying  recurs  to 
us:  "Gentlemen  wear  trousers;-  'gents' 
wear  'pants.'  "  F.  s.  S 

Boston,  Feb.  3*. 


For  the  poem  of  the  day  let  us  borrow 

from  Baird  Leonard's  free  verso  in  a 

recent  lssuo  of  the  Morning  Telegraph: 

The  Bible  tells  us  to  tuke  no  thought 

Aa  to  what  we  shall  tat  uml  what  we  shall 

weur, 

And  I  xliuidil  like  not  to. 
But  whew: 

This  milid  over  matter  thing  pets  me. 

If  we  tonk  no  thought  as  to  what  we  est. 

We  should  all  weigh  over  two  hundred. 

It's  very  well  for  ISmersun 

To  talk  about  plain  ltrlug  and  liigh  thinking, 

But  for  som?  reason  or  other  -* 

When  I  am  hungry 

My  thoughts  drift  to  steak  and  French  filed 
onions  rather  than  to  the  Platonic  phil- 
osophy. 

It's    more   liigh    living   and    plain  thinking 

with  usl 
And  as  for  what  we  shall  wear! 
Ye  gods!    If  I  could  only  be  Indifferent  about 

my  raiment 
I  ahonld  get  much  more  sleep 
and  a  better  idea  of  what  the  rector  has  to  I 

say  each  Sunday. 


Literary  Criticism 
Tho  Princess  Mathildo  Bonaparte  cas- 


A  Village  Forum  II. 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

It  was  quiet  at  the  store  last  night,  as 
the  members  of  the  usual  conference 
around  the  new  coal  burner  seemed  to 
have  rather  petered  out  in  JJhe  recent 
heated  discussion  of  burning  issues. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
raised  the  question  of  the  relative  merit 
of  Prof.  Webster  of  Worcester  and  Mr. 
Holden,  the  Sage  of  Quohaughurst,  as 
humorists,  I  thought  it  would  bo  Inter- 
esting to  lay  it  before  the  meeting,  and 
read  the  printed  words  of  the  two  au- 
thors as  they  appeared  in  the  Herald  of 
Feb.  23,  having  carried  them  In  my 
pocket  since  that  lime  for  further  peru- 
sal. My  listeners  must  have  been  a  little 
overawed  by  the  fact  that  the  Webste- 
rian  article  was  written  by  a  professor, 
for  with  the  exception  of  one  moment 
they  preserved  through  the  reading  of  it 
a  decorous  and  respectful  silence.  This 
exception  was  a  muffled  snicker  at  the 
picture  the  professor  drew  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  combination  uniform  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  arrhy  and 
navy.   That  could  not  be  resisted. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  followed, 
In  which  both  the  subject  matter  and 
the  style  of  the  two  selections  were  con- 
sidered. No  formal  vote  was  taken,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  fol- 
low that  of  Bert  Pepper,  a  man  Ih  a 
state  of  high,  at  not  intensive,  cultivation, 
which,  as  "in  the  case  of  many  fertile 
fields,  might  not  be  observed  at  a  pass- 
ing glance  from  the  road. 

"They're  both  funny,"  said  Mr.  Pep- 
per, "but  in  different  ways.  Holden 
sets  out  to  be  funny,  and  he  knows  he's 
beln'  funny  and  most  of  the  time  he  Is 
funny,  damn  funny.  I  guess  Quahaug- 
hurst  ain't  much  different  from  Amherst, 
the  way  he  puts  things,  even  if  they 
both  be  off'n  the  map. 

"But  the  professor  now,  the  professor, 
he  sets  out  to  be  funny,  and  he  thinks 
he's  bein'  funny,  and  most  cr  the  time  he 
ain't  so  funny.  But  when  he  don't  set 
out  to  be  funny  and  don't  know  he  is 
funny,  then  he  Is  funny,  damn  funny. 
Jest  like  when  you  sec  a  feller  slip  on 
fhe  ice  outside  here  now.  You'd  laugh 
at  the  best  friend  you  had  on  earth.  I 
don't  know  why  it  Is,  but  so  'tis.  But 
It  ain't  so  much  what  a  feller  says  as 
what  the  felier  that  listens  to  him 
thinks  that  makes  a  feller  funny.  JM 
the  professor  called  me  outer  my  name, 
I  wouldn't  think  it  was  funny,  but  If 
he  «Uled  one  of  you  fellers  outer  your 
name,  I  might  grin  a  little,  but  that  fel- 
ler wouldn't,  because  him  and  me 
wouldn't  be  thinking  like  the  professor 
about  it.  So  when  the  professor  sets 
about  belittlin'  a  great  man  and  him 
dead,  1  don't  think  he's  so  damn  funny, 
and  when  he  sets  about  exaltin' 
Other  professor  up  along  wlm 
Almighty  and  him  livln,'  I  think  he'i 
damn  funny-     And  there  ye  be. 


or 


tho  An 
;t'm  all 
icream 


1> 


for    the    shrill  ai 
There  used  to  be  a  nest  of 
Mm  upon  Joo  English  when  I  was  a  boy. 
perhaps  that's  the  reason. 
Amherst,  X.  H  ABEL  ADAMS. 


Prutfent  Spendthrift 

It  was  observed  by  a  Parisian  on 
torch  5.  1S58,  that  when  a  spendthrift 
lomes  Into  a  fortune  he  Is  often  pru- 
dent, if  not  moan.  The  case  of  a  prod- 
I  son  was  cited  who  suddenly  had 
loncy.  He  took-  out  1500  franca  In  gen- 
uine bills  of  100  francs,  handled  them 
for  somo  trine,  sighed  and  put  them 
back  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk.  Then  he 
paid  to  friends  In  the  room:  "I  know 
I  owe  you  all.  but.  strango  to  say.  It 
Would  bore  me  to  pay  you.  Suppose 
We  call  it  square  if  I  give  you  a  supper." 

Sardou  and  America 

GDncourt  dined  on  March  5,  1873,  with 
Bardou.  and  found  him  democratic,  un- 
like Dumas  the  younger.  He  also  found 
him    extremely    talkative,  especially 
about  money,  figures,  receipts.   No  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  literary; 
man.  When  he  was  witty,  the  wit  wasi 
that  of  the  cheap  actor.  He  told  about) 
tho  interdiction  of  his  "American  play. 
The  manager  'of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  i 
begged  Thiers  to  allow  performances.  8 
"Thiers  replied   that  this  was  impos- 
sible.  Tho  Americans  at  that  moment  | 
I  were  the  only  ones  spending  money  in  I 
|  Paris;  their   feelings  should    not  be 
hurt."    And  Goncourt  added:  "Thiers 
has  every  reason  for  boasting  that  he 
lis  a  little  bourgeois."  Goncourt  did  riot 
name  this  play.  It  was  "L'Oncle  Sam,'' 
a  satire  on  American  manners  and  the' 
caprices  of  "the  new  woman."  When, 
the  piece  was  interdicted  Sardou  con- 
sulted members  of  the  American  colony 
In  Paris.   They  found  nothing  in  It  to 
wound  American  susceptibilities    As  a' 
mattor  of  fact,  this  "Uncle  Sam"  had. 
beeu  played  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
•New   York,   some  months  before  the 
production  was  allowed  in  Paris.  The 
Intention  was  to  produce  the  comedy  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  October 
1872,  but  that  theatre  was  burned,  so 
Daly  moved  to  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
The  play   had   little  success  in  New 
York,  but  not  because  national  pride 
was  wounded. 


Men  who*.;  names  are  even  now  as 
household  words,  Bowlo  with  his  knife, 
David  Crockett  With  his  coon,  were 
among  the  defenders.  Joaquin  Miller 
has  told  the  tale  in  orthodox  verse,  but 
Walt  Whitman  gloriously  anticipated 
hlrn  by  singing  another  incident  of 
heroic  ranger  life  and  death.  Here  are 
the  lines  as  they  stand  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  1S55.  They  are  for  American 
schoolboys  spouting  on"  the  platform 
preferable  to  "Ye  call  me  chief,"  or 
Catiline's  defiance: 

I  tell  not  tlie  fall  of  Alamo*  not  one  eseniied 
to  tell  llie  fall  of  Alamo, 

Tae  hundred  and  lifty  are  dumb  yet  at  Alimio. 

Hear  now  the  tale  of  a  Jet-black  sunrise. 

Hear  of  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  lour  hun- 
dred and  twelve  youns  men. 

*  •  * 

Tliey  were  the  nlorv  of  the  race  of  rangers, 
Matchless  with  a  horse,  a  rule,  a  song,  a  slipper 

or  a  courtship: 
Large,   turbulent,    bravo,    handsome,  generous, 

proud  and  afTectlonate, 
Bearded,  sunburut,  dressed  In  the  free  costume 
-     of  hunters, 

Not  u  single  one  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  second  Sunday  morning  they  were  brought 

out  In  sijuads  and  massacred,  it  was  beuu- 

ttful  early  summer. 
The  work  commenced  about  flte  o'clock  and 

was  over  by  eight. 
«ono  obeyed  tho  command  to  kneel. 
Some  iuiigc  a  mad  and  helpless  rush,  some 

stood  stark  and  straight, 
A  few  fell  at  ance,  shot  In  tho  temple  or  heart, 

the  llvlngland  dead  lay  together. 
The  maimed  ahd  mangled  dug  In  the  dirt,  the 

new  comers  suw  them  there;  « 
Some  half-killed  uttempted  to  crawl  nway. 
These  were  dispatched  with  bayonets  or  bat- 
tered with  the  blunts  of  muskets; 
A  youlh   not  seventeen  years  ola'  seized  bis 

assassin  till  two  more  came  to  release  him.  ' 
The  three  were  all  torn  and  covered  with  the 

boy's  blood. 

At  eleven  o'clock  began  the  burning  of  the 

bodies; 

And  that  Is  the  tale  of  the  murder  of  the 

four  hundred  and  twelve  young  meu, 
And  that  was  a  Jet-black  sunrise. 


imo  remarks  by 
Morning  Tele« 


i  ler:  'Snipe  or  pheasant,  my  lord?"  He 
Instantly  replied:  'Pheasant.'  " 

To  this  may  be  added  a 
Balrd  Leonard  In  tho 
graph: 

"I  read  the  accounts  of  President  Wil- 
son's dinner  with  great  interest,  but  It 

would  have  been  keener  if  a  gastronomic 
Parallel  had  accompanied  the  diagram 
of  the  political  plot.  'With  the  arrival  of 
tho  sole  a  la  Kltz,  Senator  Ixidgo  flung 
out  a  pointed  query  as  to  what  would  be 
dono  in  cases  where  the  leagua's  consti- 
tution conflicted  with  the  constitution  of 
United  States.'  Or.  'In  his  excitement 
over  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigra- 
tion question.  Representative  Flood  ges- 
tured so  suddenly  that  he  overturned  his 
glass  of  Pol  Roger,  1906.'  Something  like 
that." 


A  Sign  of  the  Times 

In  the  city  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  there 
are    three   pawnbrokers'    shops,    each  f 
bearing  in  its  window  this  legend':  "No 
more  fur  coats  taken." 

It  is  a  grim  commentary  on  the  times 
— and  they  are  queer  times — in  which 
we  live.— London  Daily  Chronicle.     •  I 

MME.  FRIJSHIN 


►IRS.  HORTON  GIVES 
A  PIANO  RECITAL 

leases  Steinert  Hall  Audience  with 
S    Some  of  Her  Own  Works 
By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.--.  Iff.  Wagniero  Horton,  pianist  and 
•mposer.   gave   a   recital   in  Steinert., 
nil  yesterday  afternoon.   Her  program 
as  as  follows:  Grieg.  Sonata.  E  minor; 
Carlatti.  Pastorale  and  Capriccio;  De-  £ 
IWsy.  Minstrels  and   Prelude;  Jlorton,  I 
elite  Serenade  and  Chateaux  en  Es- 1 
ague:  Chopin,  Two  Preludes,  Valse  in  ■ 
minor.   Etude  In  c  minor.   No.   12;  i 
ranado.s,  Danse  Espagnole;  de  Koveii  j 
gtrirfhza    and    Etude;    Rachmaninoff  I 
plude  in  G  minor;  Horton,  Intermezzo  J 
gMrzando. 

Mrs.  Horton  has  composed  pieces  of  al(i 


Stone  Venuses 

Artists  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  are 
now  making  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  She  Is  too  massive 
Iher  waist  is  too  large,  her  hips  are  out 
[of  proportion,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
Fortunately  for  her  admirers,  they  make 
no  complaint  about  Tier  arms.  Richard 
Grant  White  wrote  in  the  Galaxy  that 
Pauline  Markham  supplied  these  arms, 
and  he  thought,  poor  old  man,  that  he 
was  paying  heY  a  compliment.  The 
artists  are  disagreeable  about  other  Ve- 
nuses of  antiquity.  It  was  Mrs.  Hag- 
gles of  Chicago  who  remarked:  "I  have 
seen  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  Mr.  Hag- 
gles. Give  me  Raggles." 


Jht  nature  that  have  been  published 
id  have  given  pleasure.    Some  of  herl 
Hires  and  marches  have  been  orches- 
ated  and  they  have  been  played  in  I 
oston  and  other  cities.    As  We  under- 1 
and  it.  sho  does  not  appear  in  public 
a   professional   pianist.     About  to 
'It  h»r  family,   she  will  soon  leave 
i-  Europe.     Her   many   friends  were 
id  to  hear  some  or  her  own  composi-  I 
Dn«  and  pieces  by  others  before  she 
nbarked. 

Obeying  tradition,  she  included  a 
'nata  In  her  program.  Grieg's,  a  sonata 
at  is  melodious,  but  not  one  of  his 
ore  important  or  characteristic  works, 
iie  first  three  movements  gave  her  an 
iportunity  to  display  her  musical  taste 
ie  remainder  of  the  program  was'' 
ade  up  of  pieces,  seme  familiar,  all 
a  nature  that  could  easily  be  appre- 
ited.  Her  own  composition  caught  at 
ice  the  fancy  o£  the  audience.  The 
aceful  and  tuneful  Serenade  was  at 
ice  demanded  again.  Nor  was  this  the  I 
ly  Instance  of  warm  appreciation 


"For  Increase  of  Knowledge-e" 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine's 
making  the  St.  Lawrence  river  flow  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  "good  things"  to  be  found  in  that 
January  issue.  One  only  can  be  de- 
tailed here,  viz.:  that  on  page  80' as  to 
an  ancient  and  modern  remedy  alleged 
to  be  "Duffey's  Elixer."  The  writer 
thereof,  being  an  M.  D.,  should  natur- 
ally have  consulted  Garrison's  History 
of  Medicine  (2d  ed.,  page  282).  where  he 
would  have  found  "Daffy's  Elixer"; 
this  is  better  known  to  most  of  us  from 
the  amusing  mention  of  it  in  Conan 
Doyle's  "Micah  Clarke"  (pages  85  and 
99  of  Harper's  edition).  This  story  of 
Daffy's  Elixir  Is  worth  looking  up 
again,  but  is  too  long  to  quote. 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


Society  Note 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  Paris  68 
good  matches  to  be  "made— 68  important 
dots.  The  names  of  the  girls  are  posted 
at  the  club  of  tho  Rue  Royalc— Gon- 
court's  Journal  March  6,  1857. 


APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 
ITS  THIRD  CONCERT 

or  the  third  time  this  sea^  th  . 
W lo  Club  of  Boston  was  heard  last 

T  o7  the  J0"]T    Ha"-  C0"Ce" 

W  of  the  u*ual  excellence.    The  *r 
|nlzation  was  assisted  by  w  n„ri„ 
^rsol,  basso,  with  Everett  J  ilfni 
at  the  piano  and  E  IiuPer   e  ine" 
the   ergan     Mr    m»      Pert  Sircom  ! 

m.  music  by  Frederick  in Jld  n^T,S  ! 
>g  by  the  club    with  „hhi.  ■  ■ 

Issandro  Alberini.  .nd^Jn'f*  b* 

fc'V0,6,  ?0ve">'  a*  tenor 

aw„  J^sey  Curomings  w«r 
ible  numbers  on  -  -  -  •  Wel 


In  merit. 


a  program  bf 


uni- 


Box  Office  Magnets 

i  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room"  is  a  title  that 
undoubtedly  draws  men  and  women  to 
the  theatre.  "Betty  in  Bed"  is  the  title 
of  a  musical  comedy  under  way.  Some 
one  said  recently  that  the  next  title 
would  be  "Jenny  in  tho  BaJJi."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  musical  farce,  "The 
Girl  in  the  Bath,'-  was  brought  out  in 
England  a  year  ago  with  music  by  Hu- 
bert Bath.  The  action  takes  place  in 
China.  The  librettists  relate  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  baron,  a  princess,  one 
other  and  a  fortune.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  lady  can  be  identified  is  by 
a  mole  on  her  foot.  "The  baron,  armed 
with  a  formidable  telescope,  seeks  by 
thrusting  it  beneath  the  door  of  the 
lady's  bathroom  to  settle  the  point  at 
issue."  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  Drama 
League  does  not  clamor  for  a  production 
of  this  play  in  Boston. 


At  Table 
Mr.   Russell  i:i  his   recollections  of 
Palmerston,  Beaconsfield,  Gladstone  and 
others  gives  an  idea  of  Palmerston  at 
dinner: 

"He  ate  two  plates  of  turtle  soup;  he 
was  then  served  very  amply  to  cod 
and  oyster  sauce;  he  then  took  a  pate; 
afterward  he  was  helped  to  two  very 
greasy-booking  entrees;  he  then  dis- 
patched a  plate  of  roast  mutton;  there 
then  appeared  before  him  the  largest, 
and  to  my  mind  the  hardest,  slice  of 


BV  PHILIP  HALE 

Mine.  Povla  Frijsh'  gave  a  recital  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Her  program  was 
as  follows:  Handel,  Two  Airs;  Chabrier. 
Villanella,  des  petits  conards;  Gounod, 
Chanson  de  "La  Glu";  Gretchaninoff. 
La  Rosee  sainte:  Stravinsky,  La  Proces- 
sion; Loeffler,  Je  te  vis.  Bolero*  Triste; 

Sibelius,  Tryst:  Lie.  Snow;  Sinding,  A 
|  Sea  Gull's  Ciy,  Night  of  May;  Grieg, 
j  Forest  Wandering,  1  Lovo  Thee,  Friend, 
thou  art  stanch.  Mrs.  Cave  Cole  ac- 
companied admirably. 
I  ^  The  program  was  well  arranged. 
The  familiar  songs  gave  again  the 
opportunity  0f  admiring  the  interpreter 
by  whose  art  they  seemed  new.  Take 
for  example,  Gounod's  commonplace 
tune  in  folk  manner  for  ffie  song  in 
Richepin's  drama  which  was  acted  at 
the  Ambigu  in  Paris.  Neither  Mme  Agar, 
who  look  the  part  of  ^he  youth's 
mother  nor  Mme.  Rejane,  who  plaved 
La  Glu,  could  save  the  play  from  be- 
ing episodic,  but  the  song  remains,  as 
does  Richhepin's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Gounod  in  a  letter  said  that 
when  he  sang  it  to  RIchepin,  the 
dramatist  sobbed. 

Richepln,  by  the  way,  did  not  sob  be- 
cause Gounod  sang  it  poorly,  for  with  , 
his  little  voice  he  was  an  uncommonly  , 
effective  singer.  Yvette  Guilbert  in- 1 
troduced  "La  Glu"  in  Boston,  if  we 
?.re  not  mistaken;  she  gave  it  a  tragic 
intensity  that  was  missed  last  night. 
Mme.  Frijsh.  is  not  addicted  to  exag- 
geration. Perhaps  she  thought  a  plain- 
tive vein  the  more  appropriate.  Cha- 
brier's  song  of  the  little  ducks  sung 
inimitably,  was  on  the  program  by 
request,  as  was  Gret  Chaninoff's 
sombre  "La  Steppe."  Chabrier's  music 
Is  a  humorous  setting  of  the  verses  by 
Rosamonde  Gerard,  who  became  Ros- ' 
tand's  wife.  Some  day  we  may  hear  j 
Chabrier's  Ballad  of  the  Big  Turkevs  ! 
and  Pastoral  of  the  Pink  Pigs.  His  i 
Grasshopper  song  is  known  here.  ■' 
Would  that  he  had  carried  out  Ms  pur- 1 
pose  of  writing  a  Ballad  of  Calves!  | 
His  zoological  songs  are  to  music  what 1 
Jules  Renard's  "Natural  History"  Is  to  ! 
literature. 

Then  there  was  Lie's  wonderful  little 
"Snow,''  which  for  its  impression  of 
whiteness  is  comparable  to  Tennyson's 
"St.  Agnes."  Singing  it  to  the  hypnoti- 
cally monotonous  and  feathery  accom- 
paniment, Mme.  Frijish  outrivalled  Mme. 
Blanche  Marches!.  There  is  no  higher '  i 
praise. 

Of  the  less  familiar  or  wholly  un-  ' 
known  songs,  "The  Tryst"  of  Sibelius, 
the  "Night  in  May"  of  Sinding  and  the 
romantic   "Bolero   Triste"    of  Loeffler 
were  the  most  noteworthy. 

Mme.    Frijsh's    voice    seemed  morel 
sonorous  and  even  warmer  than  whenfe 
she  last  visited  Boston.    She  is  still© 
mistress  of  lightness,  delicacy  and  arch- 
ness,  witness  her  performance  of  De-H 
hussy's  "Mandoline,"  which  she  added  ^ 
to  .the  program,  and  of  Grieg's  "Wood-'?',' 
land  Wandering."   A  marked  feature  ofH» 
the  concert  was  the  superbly  dignified  vi 
and  nobly  pathetic  delivery  of  the  firstlW 
air  by  Handel.    What  a  pity  it  Is  thatjM 
the  great  melodist  is  associated  in  the  ,-f; 
minds  of  thousands  only  with,  oratorio 
and  the  "roar  of  multitudinous  medioc-  •■ 
rity!"   The  versatility  of  the  singer  was 
severely  tested  by  the  program.  The 
test  was  fully  met;   she  sang  in  the 
grand  style,  she  was  lyrical,  arch,  con- 
templative, passionate. 

Novalis  thought  that  a  translator 
should  become  the  author  he  translated; 
that  he  should  be  the  poet  of  the  poet: 
that  he  should  be  able  to  let  the  author 
speak  according  to  his  own  idea  and 
also  according  to  the  idea  of  the  trans-  - 
later.  Mme.  Frijsh  as  an  interpreter  of 
poet  and  musician  resjponds'  to  this 
theory  of  the  mystic. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  beautiful  or 
commanding  voice,  or  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  vocal  pedagogue.  Many 
singers  applauded  in  concert  halls  might 


la 


or  '  Turn.  ti. 
turn"  4o  the  in  inted  notes.  Few,  very 
f'  w,  can  reveal  the  purpose  of  the  poet 
and  the  musician,  re-create  a  song,  out- 
vie the  maker  of  music  and  the  maker 
of  verse  in  melodiousness,  fancy.  Imag- 
ination, so  that  the  two,  if  they  could 
hear,  would  wonder  at,  their  own 
achievement; 

It  is  given  to  Mme.  Povla  Frijsh  to 
weave  this  spell,  to  work  this  miracle. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  city 
council  Jast  month  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  health  committee's  proposal 
to  buy  104  silk  hats  at  16s.  each  for 
sanitary  Inspectors.  The  chairman  said 
these  hats  were  supplied  at  the  request 
of  the  inspectors,  who  Insisted  that  the 
"sllkers"  gave  them  an  air  of  author- 
ity. He  understood  that  the  inspectors 
were  sometimes  mistaken  for  clergy- 
men. And  then  councillors  asked 
whether  some  of  the  inspectors  left  their 
plug  hats  at  home  to  keep  sand  in. 
There  was  objection  also  to  120  blouses 
for  female  inspectors  at  12s.  lid.  each 
and  60  silk  scarves  for  women  sanitary 
Inspectors  at  £1  6s.  6d.  each.  The  coun- 
cillors asked  if  the  medical  officer  re- 
ceived extra  remuneration  as  a  dress 
designer.  The  council  Anally  decided  to 
buy  caps  instead  of  silk  hats  for  the 
male  inspectors.  A  merry  meeting.  But 
does  a  plug  hat  give  an  air  of  author- 
ity? We  saw  one  sported  in  Tremont 
street  rather  early  in  the  morning  and 
the  wearer  looked  shy  and  uncomfort- 
able. 


13  and  14 

,  Something  has  been  said  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson  doing  things  on  the  13th. 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle  calls  atten- 
tion to  "the  passing  of  the  principle  of 
Wilson's  14  point3  by  14  nations  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  month." 


A  Hard  Saying 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  a  Greek  saying  of  which  a 
free  translation  is:  "I  should  as  soon 
expect  to  see  a  jackass  climb  a  ladder 
as  td  find  wisdom  in  a  woman."  Can  you 
toll  me  who  the  Greek  was  that  wrote 
it?  I  realize  that  you  may  not  care  to 
publish  the  inquiry  in  this  column,  but 
I  make  it  without  guile.  I  want  to 
know. 

New  York.  h.  S. 

"H.  S.."  asking  this  ungallant  ques- 
tion, should  have  added  the  words  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  discussing  mar- 
riage: "I  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor 
am  averse  from  that  sweet  sex."  Wo 
do  not  know  what  Greek  said  it,  or 
whether  any  Greek  was  so  rude.  Hard 
sayings  about  women  may  be  found  in 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night," 
in  Thistleton-Dyer's  "Folk-Lore  of 
Women,"  in  many  books.  Is  the  quota- 
tion in  Plutarch's  "Morals"?  Perhaps 
a  reader  will  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion, give  it  as  an  investigator,  not  as 
a  sympathizer.— Ed. 


Are  They  Extinct? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  there  never  more  be  tree-squeaks  i 
or  humstrums  or  side  hill  badgers  in 
your  column?    I  daily  look  for  their 
recurrence.  k.  W.  W 

Somerville. 


Statues  and  Cannon 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  German  cannon  on  the  Common 
and  the  Herald's  editorial  in  regard  to 
it  brings  to  mind  an  Incident  that  oc- 
curred here  In  Newburyport  some  years 
ago. 

After  long  delay,  money  had  been 
raised  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  men 
from  this  city  who  fought  In  the  civil 
war.  Del  Gratia,  we  had  passed  through 
the  granlte-soldler-ln-a-cape-overcoat- 
leanlng-on-a-musket  epoch,  and  the 
sculptor,  H.  H.  Kitson.  was  asked  to  de- 
sign a  suitable  statue. 

Ths  result,  which  any  city  might  be 
proud  to  own,  was  his  statue  of  the 
"Volunteer"  (It  is  said  that  the  statue 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  is  simply  a 
copy  of  the  one  here  in  Newburyport 
with  slight  changes  In  detail).  The 
pastures  of  Cape  Ann  were  searched 
for  a  boulder  rugged  enough  In  its  sim- 
plicity to  be  a  suitable  pedestal,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  set  up  on  Atkinson 
Common.  But  unfortunately  there  did 
still  remain  with  tho  members  of  the 
committee  a  slight  hang-over  from  the 
I  granite^soldler  period.  They  had  seen 
In  front  of  those  granite  soldiers  can- 
|  non  and  pyramids  of  cannon  Balls  and 
I  so  from  somewhere  two  cannon  and  a 
I  large  number  of  misfit  cannon  balls 
were  procured.  The  cannon  had  no 
mounts  so  cut  granlto  bases  were  made 
on  which  the  cannon  were  laid  pros- 
trate in  front  of  the  statue  and  the 
cannon  balls -piled  beside  them.  Every- 
ihing  completed,  Mr.  Kitson  was  asked 
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come  and  view  the  effect.  Immedl- 
ely  there  were  fireworks.  "Never 
auld  the  artistic  effect  of  his  work  be 
Itroyed  with  those  supine  ennnon  and  1 1 


Ot  the  orchestra,  now  relieving,  now  sus- 
taining, now  supplementing.  The  whole 
Nocturne  was  a  song,  a  subtle  and  an 
alluring  song.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  bor- 
rowing the  question  from  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  asked,  "What  song  the  Sirens 
'sang?"    He  admitted  that  the  question 


of  cannon  balls.    By  all  theft  was  puzzung.  but  it  was  not  beyond  all 
that  bo:   he  had  not  received   jconjecture.    There  has  been  a  dispute 
r  for  the  statue,  It  still  belonged  \f  a8  t    whether  their  music  was  vocal 


M  to  him,  and  If  those  offending  articles  li 
were  not  removed  at  once,  ho  would  put 

H  the  statue  in  his  Hult  ease  and  take  It 
home."  There  was  no  answor  to  this 
argument;  truck*  were  oMled  and  the 
cannon  and  cannon  balls  were  removed. 

'  That  night  at  the,  Wolfe  Tavern,  to  a 
group  of  sympathetic  souls,  Mr.  Kltson 
propounded  the  following  conundrum: 
Why  Is  the  Kitson  statue  of  Iho  "Vol-, 
unteer"  on  Atkinson  Common  the  moat 

I up-to-date  statue  In  the  world  ?  When 
no  one  guessed,  ho  gave  the  answer  as: 

:  "Because  it  Is  surrounded  by  disappear- 
ing guns." 

.'  Next  day,  amid  a  blare  of  trumpets 
and  a  flood  of  oratory,  the  statue  waa 
dedicated.  Mr.  Kltson  received  his  check 
and  departed.  But  now  all  was  changed. 
The  title  of  the  statue  rested  with  the 
'  city  or  the  Memorial  Association  or 
somebody  else,  not  with  Mr.  Kltson.  So 
forth  from  under  the  shrubbery  or  from 
the  barn  cellar  where  they  had  been 
laid  the  cannon  and  tho  cannon  balls 
were  trundled  out  and  set  up  again  In 
front  of  the  statue,  to  be  forever  an  eye- 
sore to  the  passer-by. 

I  have  always  wondered  if  Mr.  Kltson 
knew  that  his  "disappearing"  guns  re- 
appeared, but  at  all  events, 

'There  they  stand  unto  this  day 
esa  if  I  lie." 


To  witnesa 
Newburypoi  t. 
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Instrumental  or  a  concert  of  voices, 
flutes  and  lyres.  The  questions  were  un- 
decided until  Claude  Debussy  wrote 
music  for  the  tempters  of  Jason  and 
Ulysses. 

With  what  sensitive,  exquisite  feeling 
the  first  Nocturne  was  played!    For  a 
'  motto,   tho  prose  poem  of  Baudelaire 
'about  the  clouds  might  be  on  the  title 
page.    How  enchanting  the  phrases  of 
:  the  English  borp  as  played  in  these 
Nocturnes  by  Mr.  Speyer!  But  he  should 
I  not  be  singled  out;  the  whole  orchestra 
yesterday  was  a  band  of  poetic  virtuosi. 
Mendelssohn's  cheerful,  but  "refined," 


tring  a  dreadful  fever  sea- 

ras  "about  to  be  carried  to 
hen  a  lady  passed  to  the 

ressed  her  lips  to  his  fore- 
,  'Let  me  Kiss  him  for  his 


stranger 

son." 
the  grai 
coffin  at 
head,  sa 
mother.'  " 

When  Artemus  Ward  visited  Boston  ( 
and  in  a  letter  described  various  "insti- 
tutions"— he  ga\e  the  exact  location  of 
Harvard  College — he  had  this  to  say:  "I 
send  to  Amelia  Ann,  our  oldest  dawter, 
sum  new  music,  viz:  'I  Am  Lonely  Slnts 
My  Mother-in-law  Died';  'Dear  Mother, 
What  Tho'  the  Hand  that  Spanked  me 
In  my  Childhood's  Hour  is  Withered 
now?"  These  sons  writers,  by  the  way, 
air  doin  the  Mother  Bisiness  rather  too 
muchly." 


I 


17TH  CONCERT! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud  conduc- 
tor took  place  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bee- 
thoven, Overture  to  "Corlolanus;" 
Tschaikowsky,  Variations  on  a  Rococo 
Theme  for  violoncello  and  orchestra 
Joseph  Malkln  (violoncellist);  Debussy, 
Three  nocturnes;  Mendelssohn,  Sym- 
phony in  A  major.  "Italian." 

Mr.   Rabaud  gave  a  remarkable  In- 
terpretation  of   Beethoven's  overture. 
We  do  not  recall  a  performance  here 
or  elsewhere  that  could  be  compared 
to  It.    It  was  dramatic,  but  not  thea- 
trical.     Mr.     Nlklsch    took  liberties 
with  the  music  In  the  hope  of  making 
It  more'  impressive,  but  he  sentimental- 
ized the  second  and  lyrical  theme  and 
dragged    the>  final    measures  beyo)rit 
endurance.     Mr.   Rabaud's  Interpreta- 
tion  was   In    the    Plutarchian  spirit. 
Some  one  said— was  It  A.  W.  Thayer?— 
of  this  overture,  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand   it— until    ho    read  Collin'.s 
tragedy;  that  he  could  not  reconcile 
the    music    with    Shakespeare's  text. 
Pray,  what  would  the  gentleman  have 
had?    It  Is  immaterial  whether  Bee- 
thoven  had  Collin  or  Shakespeare  in 
mind.     The    name    "Corlolanus"  was 
enough,  even  If  he  knew  it  only  from 
some  schoolboy  history  of  Rome;  for 
in  this  musrtc  we  hear  the  proud  voice  we 
see,  the  haughty,  Inexorable  bearing  of 
the    soldier-patrician.      Nor    does  It 
matter  whether  the  lyrical  theme,  as 
some  believe,  is  the  entreating  voice 
of  wife   or   mother.     PossiMy   If  one 
should   read  Collin's   play    he  would 
wonder    that    Beethoven    should  have 
thought  of  writing  an  overture  for  it. 
There    it  is;  one  of  Beethoven's  great- 
est workers.    From  his  own  disdain  of 
the  mob     from  his  own  contempt  for 
what  the  public  thought  of  his  music,  he 
recognizes  1n  CJorioilanus  a  kindredl  spirit 
Mr.    Rabaud   pomprehended   the  over- 
ture; Its  aristocratic  sternness  auster- 
ity.   Not  for  a  moment  did  fie  allow 
a  perfunctory   Interpretation  because 
Beethoven  died,  shaking  his  fist  at  a 
thunder  storm,   nearly  100  years  ago, 
and  now'  sits  enthronged  among  the  im- 
mortals  In   the  temple  of  art.  Some 
{conductors  are  careless  of  his  reputa- 
1  Hon. 

It  appears  that  Debussy  before  his 
death  made  an  important  revision  of  his 
Nocturnes.     This    revision    was  heard 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
IWhether  it  was  due  to  the  changes  or 
Idue  to  Mr.  Rabaud's  imaginative  inter- 1 
Ipretatlon,  this  is  certain:  the  Nocturnes 
fwere  more  beautiful  and  haunting  than  ! 
ever   before.     Never    before   had  the 
second  one  been  played  in  riotously  fes- 
tival spirit.    At  last  the  music  of  thel 
third  did  not  apparently  belle  Its  title.  I 
The  chorus  had  been  admirably  trained! 
jby  Mr.  Townsend.    The  last  time  this 
Bfocturne    was    performed    under  the 
!  boisterous',    enthusiastic  Mr.  Fiedler  the; 
j  hearer  thought  that    Debussy    had  in-: 
tended  il   for  a  chorus  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  nor  would  those  sirens 
have  drawn  mariners  to  their  island; 
they  would  have  warned  them  of  dan- 1 
bell  or  fog- 


:  symphony  brought  agreeably  the  close. 
!  It  may  always  be  said  of  Mendelssohn, 
ias  of  Haydn,  that  his   music  Is  well 
j  tnade.  The  "i's"  are  all  dotted,  the  "t's" 
jaro  all  crossed,  the  handwriting  is  neat 
:and  legible;  pleasant  thoughts  are  pleas- 
i  antly  worded;  we  see  the  composer  sit- 
i  ting  with  unruffled  hair,  no  ink  spots 
•Ion  his  wristbands,  no  sweat  upon  his 
'  brow.    He  wears  the  large  pin  In  his 
■shirt  front  as  in  the  favorite  picture. 
And  so  the  shock  is  the  more  severe 
when  hearing  the  Finale  of  the  sym- 
phony, the  Saltarello  Inspired   by  the 
Carnival  at  Rome.     We  are  Informed 
that  Mendelssohn,  being  pelted  by  "Miss 

T  ,  a  delicate  young  Englishwoman" 

— so  Mendelssohn  described  her,  but  she 
must  have  been  a  forward  person,  a 
bold,  shameless  hussy — "became  quite 
desperate"  and  flung  confetti  back.  Yes, 
the  symphony  is  amiable  music,  good  to 
hear  once  In  a  while  as  a  contrast  to 
much  that  Is  merely  restlessly  "sym- 
bolical" today,  especially  when  the  sym- 
phony Is  played  so  finely  as  it  was  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Malkln  was  loudly  applauded  for  his 
)  playing  of  Tschaikowsky^s  variations, 
but  we  have  heard  him  when  his  per- 
formance w-as  of  more  constant  excel- 
lence. With  these  Variations  he  was 
not  always  up  to  his  high  standard,  yet 
he  often  gave  pleasure  by  his  tone  and 
his  brilliance.  As  for  the  Variations, 
however  grateful  they  may  be  to  a  vio- 
loncellist, they  cannot  be  ranked  among 
Tschalkowsky's  better  compositions. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
Is  as  follows:  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Sadko;  Saint-Saens,  Symphony  In  A. 
minor.  No.  2;  Bach,  Concerto,  No.  2,  F 
major,  for  trumpet,  flute,  oboe,  violin 
and  accompaniment  of  strings  and 
harpsichord;  Florent  Schmitt,  Musiqucs 
de  Plein  Air;  Chabrier,  Espana, 

TSrTN^H^nienofTfertford,  Ct 
writes:  "Can  any  of  the  readers  of  As 
the  World  Wags  give  information  con- 
cerning the  war  songs  of  Charles  Car- 
roll Sawyer?  These  songs  were  popu- 
lar during  the  Civil  war,  but  seem  now 
to  be  utterly  forgotten." 


In  Town  Meeting 

As  the  World  wags:  New  England 
town  meetings  are  not  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  routine,  as  Is  shown  by  the  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Amesbury 
Daily  News  of  March  4. 

"The  dove  of  peace  in  the  shape  of  a 
speckled  cat  circulated  about  the  hall 
during  the  town  meeting  last  night.  At 
times  it  climbed  on  to  the  stage." 

C.  T.  SVVINNERTON,  Boston. 


Our  Returning  Heroes 

As  the  World  Wags:  1  find  In  Plut- 
arch's "Roman  Questions,"  a  discussior 
of  a  subject  that  should  interest  manj 
households  in  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion is  thus  stated: 

"Why  are  they  who  have  been  falsel> 
reported  dead  in  a  strange  country,  al- 
though they  return  home  alive,  not  re- 
ceived nor  suffered  to  enter  directly  at 
the  doors,  but  forced  to  climb  up  to  th( 
tiles  of  the  house  and  so  to  get  dowr 
from  the  roof  into  the  house?" 

This  athletic  return,  this  variant  01 
a  second-story  worker's  trick,  thli 
porch-climbing  act  that  would  excite  ad 
miration  in  filmed  play,  migh 
"  enlarge  the  joyful  surprise  attendinj 
the  home-coming  of  a  voung  hero. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR.  Beverly 

1 


Songs  About  M-m-other 

One  of  Sawyer's  songs  was  "Mother 
Would  Comfort  Me."  There  was  a  lit- 
tle preface,  In  which  a  soldier,  severe- 
ly wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was 
described  as  lying  in  a  hospital.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  die.  Turning 
Slowly  to  those  near  him,  "reviving 
a  little  and  thanking  them  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  they  had  treated  him 
during  his  sickness,  a  sweet  smile 
passed  over  his  pale  face  and  with  a 
firm  vcice  he  said,  'Mother  would  com- 
fort me  if  she  were  here.'  These  were 
his  last  words."  There  were  three 
verses.  The  chorus  was  as  follows: 
Gentl.r  her  hand  o'er  my  forehead  she'd  press, 
irying  to  rroo  me  from  pain  and  distress; 

K5S  T     nd  "**  10         "B«  °r  «n<xl  cheer, 
Mother  will  romfort  yqu.  Mother  la  here." 

"Who  Will  Care  for  Mother  Now?"  by 

Sawyer,  was  still  moro  popular: 

Why  gin  I  so  weak  tod  weary? 

See  how  faint  my  heated  Iweatb, 
All  mound  to  me  seems  durkn.'ss. 
a i  f'l  me'  ''onir«dM.  is  this  death? 
Alt.  how  well  I  know  your  answer- 

lo  my  fate  I  meekly  bow. 
If  you'll  only  tell  me  truly. 

Who  will  care  for  motJier  now? 

,?.".,  J"1"1  -'"'Ifels  I'll  be  marching 

with  bright  laurels  on  my  brow, 
I  have  for  my  country  fallen, 

who  will  caro  for  mother  now? 

Chorus:    Soon  with  angels,  etc. 

Who  will  comfort  Tier  in  sorrow? 

Who  will  dry  the  falling  tear? 
«?i      s:"00th  l,er  wrinkled  forehead? 
Who  win  whisper  words  of  cheer? 
Even  now  I  think  I  see  her, 

Kneeling,  praying  for  me  now. 
can  I  leave  3ier  in  her  anguish? 
Who  will  care  for  mother  now? 

Soon  with  angels,  etc. 

Let  this  knapsack  be  my  pillow 

And  my  mantle  be  the  sky; 
Hasten,  comrades,  to  the  battle, 

I  will  like  a  soldier  die. 


Soon  with  angels,  etc. 
These  songs,  sung  with  "great  exprei 
sion."  were  also  played  and  whlsth 
throughout  the  North.  They  are  to  1 
classed  with  Henrv  Tucker's  "Dei 
Mother,  I've  Come  Home  to  Die""-  J 
Buckley's  "Kiss  Me,  Mother.  Ere  I  Die 
George  F.  Root's  "Just  Before  the  Ba 
tie,  Mother"  and  "Motner  Dear  Yot 
Boy  Is  Wounded"  (known  as  "Just  Aft( 
the  Battle")  of  the  some  period  L.  ( 
Kmerson's  "Let  Me  Kiss  Him  for  H 


Aid  to  Novelists 

The  New  York  World,  giving  advice  to  i 
budding  novelists,  furnished  first  aid  in 
first  words. 
|    "Whero  to  start?   For  those  who  are 
Ijflnot  yet  equipped,  with  self-starters  we 
here  set  down  a  few  really  first  class 
||   openings  for  either  the  spring  or  fall 
i    novel  trade:  - 

\  "Marinda  was  frightened.  When  she 
jBwas  frightened  her  eyes  changed,  color. 

■  They  were  dark  now,  and  glittering  rest- 
lessly  like  the  sea  when  the  wind-h»rnls 

ill  northwest.  Jack  Hathaway,  unfamiliar 
IL  with  weather  signs,  took  no  heed  of  the 
TC  inaj ending  squall.  He  laughed  reckless- 1 
ij  ly,  dangerously.  .  .  ."  (Story  of  youth 
<J  and  struggle.) 

I    "The  peasant  combed  the  lice  from  his 
:j  beard,  spat  and  said,  grumbling:  'Send 
!  us  ploughs  that  we  may  till  the  soil  and 
S  save  Russia.    .    .    .    Send  us  ploughs.' 
1  (Realistic  story  of  Russia.) 

"Darkness,    suave,    dense,  enfolding, 
lay  over  the  soft  loam  of  tho  fields.  The 
girl,  moving  silently  across  the  held,  felt 
iM  the  mystery  of  the  dark;  the  scent  of 
i  the  soil  and  the  caress  of  the  night  alike 
■,.  enchanted  her.    Hidden  in  the  folds  of 
'  her  dress,  clutched  tightly  in  her  fingers, 
was  the  ribbon  lie  had  given  her.  With 
a,  MWii'R  indrawing  of  her  breath  she 
paused,  and.  screened  by  the  utter  black- 
,  j  ness  that  enveloped  her,  pressed  it  to 
';  her  lips.  .  .  .   (Story  of  the  country- 
[  side.    Simple,  trusting  innocence.  Lots 
'j  of  atmosphere.    After  crossing  the  field 
■the  girl  strikes  across  Haunted  Heath, 
a  description  of  which  fills  the  second 
I  chapter.)" 

FRIEDA  HEMPEL 

By  PHILTP  HALE 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel  gave  a  song  re- ■ 
I  cltal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  1 
il  Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows:  ■ 
[  Mozart,  Alleluja.  arias  from  "La  Finta  B 
,  Giarditilera";  Szulc  Clair  dc  I.une;  I 
!|  Hahn,  Fetes  G*lant*s:  Baint-Saen*  1 
]  Uallade    from    "Ascanio";    Hahn.    I>  || 

Printcmps;      Mozart-Adam,      A      vous  II 

dirai-je,  Maman;  Haydn,  She  never  H 
<l  told  her  love;  Cook,  Over  Hill;  Busch.  II 
t|  Orpheus  with  his  Lute:  Schuber-I.iszt,  ■ 
M  Hark!  hark,  the  lark:  Franz.  Sing  me  I 
x|  to  rest;  Arensky,  the  Little,  Fish's  Song:l 
I  /.uni  Indian.  Invocation  to  the  Sun  I: 
■»|  God:  Seilcr,  Butterflies;  Ribb.  A  Rondel  I 

of  Spring.    She  was  assisted  by  Frank  I 
\  Ribb,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Laurent,  fl'iltlst.ll 
Mine.    Hempel,    justly    admired    here  I 
Bus  an   operatic   singer,    had   not  until  I 

yesterday  been  conspicuously  successful  I 
EL  in  concert.     Her  programs    were  not 
jS  skilfully    arranged.     They   were   as  a 
ft  whole     uninteresting.     Yesterday  she 

■  gave  a  delightful  recital.  The  program 
B,  allowed  her  lo  shine  as  a  singer  of 
Ei  florid  arias  and  songs  of  true  lyric 
H  beauty. 

Mozart's   "Alleluja"  had   been  heard 
V)  here,  but  the  two  arias  from  the  opera 
1  buffa  of  the  18  year-old   Mozart  were 
"j  unfamiliar,    as  was   the  Ballade  from 
|  Saint-Saens  s  "Ascanio";  as  were  some 
iof  tho  songs  I  hat  followed. 

A/lani's  variations  on  a  Ihcnic  which 


when 

frtmna   was  armed  either  with   I'roch's  I 
'variation*  or  the  variations  on  an  fir  of 
Rode.    Did  Mozart  write  the  theme  at- 
tributed to  him  by  some?  It  js  a  simple 
tune    of    nursery    character.     Adam's  B 
I  variations  ;iro  ingenious,  more  tolcrahleK 
,aiid  lo  be  endured  than  many  of  thoac  W 
|  designed  lo  exhibit  a  singer's  agility.  i 
|    The    Ballade  sung    by    Colombo    In m 
!  "Ascanio"  -Mine.    Kmtna    Barnes  first 
took  the  part  in  Paris— a  pathetic  melody 
that  might  have  been  sung  by  Ophelia, 
is  practically   without  accompaniment, 
jf  Verlaine's  '  Clair  de  Lune"  has  Inspired 
j  j  several   composers,   Gabriel   Fatire  and 
Charpentier  among  them.    The  poem  it- 
5  self  Is  music,  but  the  setting  of  Szulc 
«!can  well   be  placed    by  the    side  ol 
Faure's  in  enhancing  the  vaporous,  mel- 
l  aneholy  charm.  Halm's  "Fetes  Calnntes" 
'.and  Busch's  "Orpheus,"  widely  differ- 
/ient  in  character,  also  have  fine  quality; 
Hl1,ut  ,v,len  Halm  wrote  "Le  Printemps" 
J  he  became  sadly  conventional. 

■  Mme.  Hempel's  skill  as  a  coloratura 
'il  slnSpr-  the  case,  facility  and  tonal 
JKpurlly  displayed— these  are  known  to 
'M  all.    That  she  was  a  singer  of  genuine 

'sentiment  and  emotional  appeal  was  re-  ■ 
f!  vealed  by  her  remarkable  performance 
j  In  Strauss's  "Rosenkavaller."  Yeoter- 
i  May  she  proved  herself  an  accomplished 
:j  l-ieder  singer,  versatile  and  intelligent. 
Ul  The  operatic  music  of  Mozart  was  suns 
il  with   Mozarlian  grace.     In  the  modern 

■  songs  she  was  fortunate  in  her  expres- 
9  sion  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the  exterior 
B)  beauty  of  the  musical  thought.  Hearing 

iljBl  her  sing  "Clair  de  Lune"  and  "Fetes 

■j,  Galantes."  oncjwould  say  that  she  had 
[M  caught  the  spirit  of  Verlaine,  The  for- 
B  met-  song,  as  she  sang  it,  had  the  subtle 

*  enchantment  of  the  verses.  Saint-Saens's 
IS  Ballade  was  singularly  effective,  if  (>nl> 

a3  on  account  of  the  vocal  euphony.  Beau- 

■  tiful,  too.  in  its  meditative  simplicity 

■  \vas  her  delivery  of  "She  Never  Told 
I  Her  Love."  And  so  one  might  apeak 
Win  praise  of  her  interpretation  of  other 
M  songs. 

Beauty  of  voice,  beauty  of  melodic 
n  line,    firm    control    of   breath,  musical 

■  phrasing,  understanding  of  the  various 

■  moods  of  the  poets — these  made  thr  re- 

■  cital  much  more  than  a  "prima  donna" 
>li  concf','l-    11  '-s  true  that  she  sa-ig  "The 

;  l«-ist  lto.se  of  Summer,"  hut  she  sang 
i's  it  simply.  The  air  was  not  tainted  In 
,  sentimentalism. 

Mme.  Hempel  was  fortunate  in  hav- 

■  ing  as  her   flutist   for   Adam  s  V.ma 
■|  tions,    Mr.    Laurent,    the  accomplished 
J  lirst  flutist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 

?■  chestra.  Two  artists  vied,  the  one  with 
||  the  other;  but  not  for  Individual  glory. 

>j.|  Mr.  Bibb's  appearance  here  as  an  ac- 
li'-ompanist  is  always  welcome. 


"Garslde's  Ca 

■  edy  by  Hareld  Brighouse,  well  acted  By 

■  the  Henry  Jcwett  Players  at  the  Copley 

■  i  hsttre,  itas  been  described  as  a  wtlte 
I  on  the  poseur.  11  might  be  characterized 
H  otherwise.    For  example;  Peter  is,  ac- 

■  cortling  to  the  evidence,  a  skilled  me- 
B  chanlc;  he  admits  it  himself;  but  he  is 
Ft  ambitious,  or  his  ambition  was  stirred 

by  Margaret,  so  he  studies  and  receives 
E  a  degree.    Hence  his  ruin.  jOne  might 
[«  say  that  the  play  shows  the  folly  of  a 
higher  education  for  a  naturally  con- 
,  tented  and  world-serving  mechanic.  In 
ether  words.  ;l  good  cordwainer  is  moro 
useful  in  the  community  than  tho  cord- 
wainer   who,    desirous    of    a  political 
,  career,  gives  up  his  trade  and  makes  a 
mass  of  his  life. 

Another  might  say  that  Mr.  Brighouse 
IB  his  dialogue  pokes  fun  at  tho  oratory 
;*  of  Socialist-?.    Still  another  migl^  judge 
from  Lady  Mottram's  treatment  Of  Mar- 
.    garet  that  the  dramatist  attacked  clas: 
snobbishness. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Brighouae  did 
a  not  have  any  high  and  mighty  "pur-1 
.  pose":   his  endeavor  was  to  write  an| 
H  entertaining  comedy.     In   this  he  suc- 
ceeded.    No  doubt  he  had   known  ofl 
meteoric  careers  like  Peter's.    No  doubt) 
jt  he  had   listened   to  soap-box  oratory. 
'J  Perhaps  he  had  a  case  ih  mind  when  hoi 
"  wrote  the.  scene  between  Lady  Mottram 
and    Margaret.     Possibly    some  Lady) 
Mottram  had  snubbed'him. 
J    Peter's  mother  is  a  universal  type. 
I  She  is  found  In  every  town  and  village. 
I  In  fact  all  the  characters  are  deftly 
I  drawn.     Take  Fred  Motttam.     He  Is 
™  much    more   than    the     conventional  ly 
S  "silly  English  ass"  of  comedy.    He  has 
p  a  mind  of  his  own;  a  sound,  kind,  prac- 
tical »ide;   he  Is  p.  shrewd  observer,] 
with  u  pretty  \^».   Witness  the  opening  | 
'■  scene  or/  the  second  act.  In  whic  h  ho 

■  talks  with  his  sister,  who  is  stretched 
out   voluptuously  on   the  sofa.  Lady 

1  Mottram's    views    on  'socialism  were 

■  those  of  her  class  before  the  war.  They 
■are  not  exaggerated;  there  is  freshness 
Bin  the*  expression  of  them.  Is  Karl 
*:Marx  Jones  a  caricature?  Not  a  bit  of 
lit.  .There  are  moments  during  the  play 

when    one    remembers    some    of  the( 
t  speech'  s    by    thj   Chartists    in  "Alton 
.Locke.        Applfgarth.   a   less  pompous 
Soclali-t,  is  bitterly  in  earnest.  O'Cal- 
laghan   has  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 
/As  for  Gladys,  she  is  refreshingly  enig- 
matical, lit  is  not  easy  lo  say  whether 
|  she  was  simply  bored  by  provincial  lilo 
and  would  have  married  any  respect- 
able man   who  could  have  mode  her 
comfortable  in  London.     Did  she  not 
way  down  in  her  heart,  have  a  sneak- 
1  ing  liking  fot 
dent  Peter  \ 
'He's,     his  4 


imnn  to  forget  her,  even  aften  his  mar- 
■iage  with  the  eminently  sensible  Mar- 

|  fOJCt.  % 

A  little  play  by  Barrio.  "A  V  eil  Re- 
membered Voice/'   will   be  seen  hero, 
tomonow  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre 
tor  tho  first   time  In  Boston.  When 
this  "dramatic  pieco"  was  produced  at 
Wyndham's  Theatre,  London.  June  2S,  j 
1:U$,    the   cast    Was    as    follows:  Mr. 
Don.   Johnston    Korbc.s-Kobertson ;  Mr. 
Rogers,  H.  V.  Esmond;  MaJ.  Armltage. 
I>nwson    Milward;    Mrs.    Don.  Lillian 
Hraltl.walte;  Laura  Bell.   Faith  Celll: 
Another,  Gerald  du  Maurier.    The  play 
has  been  described  as  'a  quiet  denial 
k>f    the    bitterness    of  •  death."  The, 
spirit  of  a   dend   soldier  boy   returns  J 
to  his  father,  who  Is  supposed  to  see  1 
him.  while  the  audience  only  hears  him.  I 
The  boy  speaks  of  little  and  familiar  I 
things,  and  in  the  same  light  manner  ' 
of   his   death   on   the   battlefield.  *  He  i 
urges  his  father  to  smile  and  smoke;  , 
he    talks   of   llsh'ing'   tackle,    his'  dog. 
"The  voice  expresses  what  his  father, 
unknown  to  his  lrtother.  whose  grief 
isj  more  conventionally  sad.  has  dwelt 
<m  since  the  son's  death.    The  loss  of  . 
i  In-  father  and  mother  is  equally  sin-  | 
■  ••re,   but  the  father's  is  inarticulate. 
He  would  not  give  in.  and  that  is  why  I 
the  sen  appears  to  him  lo  comfort  his 
loneliness  Of  soul  'and  to  make  him  ; 
cheerfully  brave.    It  is  a  pretty  idea, 
that  this  should  have  been  made  pos-  I 
slble  by  the  mother's  endeavor  to  get*  , 
a  spiritual  Mareonigram  through  to  her 
son."     With    this   play   another  little 
piece  by  Barrie.  "f.a  Polltesse"  and  a  1 
kind  of  ballet  "The  Origin  of  Harle-  I 
quin"    were    given.     Tomorrow  jilght 
Mr.  Arliss  will  take  the  part  of  Mr. 
Don   and    will  afterwards  be   seen   in  I 
"The  Mollusc."    This  comedy  by   Hu-  I 
bert  H.   Davies  has  already  delighted  ), 
audiences  in  Boston.  Charles  Wyndham  f 
tpok  the  part  pf  Tom  Kemp  when  the  ' 
comedy  was  produced  at  \lu>  Colonial. 
Feb.    21,    1910.     Amateurs  aiave  also  H 
■  Btertuin.  <1   their   friends   here  and    in  V 
Cambridge.      We    all    remember  the 
lazy  Mrs.  Baxter,  who  is  not  able  to  fei 
arrange  flowers  in  a  vase,  the  prett} 
governess,  brother  Tom  from  Colorado, 
who  attempts  to  wake  his  sister  from  W. 
her  Inertia.     Mrs.  Baxter  thinks' that  : 
her  husband  is  in  love  with  the  gov-  & 
eraess.    sshe  snakes  off  her  sluggish-  I 
ness  and   becomes  strenuous.     Hence-  <■ 
forth    for    her  —  a  .  London    reviewer  M 
quoted    Buskin— "the    rear,    which  is 
Iglo-ious  is  that  of  the  chamois  couched  L 
Inreathlcss  in  its  granite  bed.  not  of  the  f  ' 
Istalled  ox  over  his  fodder."   But  Mr. 
|Wyndham  was  not  the  first  to  produce  '  . 
this   little  comedy   of  four  characters 
In  the  United  States;  it  wasJJrst  plavect 
In   New  Tork  at  the  Garrlek  Theatre  [ 
lr.    the    season   of    1908-09.   when   Joe  H 
£oyno  and  Alexandra  Carlisle  took  the  ' 
lead.ng  parts.    The  first  east  in  London  [ 
w.  ■    :s    follows:    Tom    Kemp,  Chr-Hes 
JVyndham;  Mr.  Baxter,  Sam  Sothern;'! 
Mi  s    Bobcrts,    Elaine    M  escort;    Mrs'  i 
Baxter,  Mary  Moore,  s 

"Blind  Toulii,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  ' 
by  Willard  Mack  and  Lou  Tellegen.  will 
be  seen  tomorrow  at  the  Tremont  The- 
atre for  the  first  time  in  Boston  H 
was  produced  at  the  Plavhouse  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  on  Nov.  22,  "l917.    It  wenl 
to  New  York  and  was  played  at  the  Re- 
public Theatre,  Dec.  :..  1917.    Mr  Telle- 
gen lakes  the  part  of  a  "melancholy  and 
shiftless"  iwinter  of  the  Latin  Quartei 
Ho    separates   his    young  half-brother 
from  Connw  Chandoce,  who  had  almost, 
wrecked  his  own  life.   Conny  was  first' 
played  by  Marie  Chambers;  the  half-1 
brother.  Harry,  by  William  Courtleigh  1  i 
Jr.    Grace   Carlyle   took   the  part  of  ' 
Frances   Granger,    Monnier's  innocent  ' 
American  model.    Jennie  Eustace  who 
has  played  the  mother  almost  eontinu- 
ally  since  1892,  when  she  was  18  years 
"Id,   and   has  mothered  on   the  stage 
Mansfield,    Sothern,    Forbes- Robertson 
and  many  others,  took  the  part  of  Mrs 
Wilton.  Mr.  Tellegen  denied  last  month 
the  report  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
"Blind  Youth'.'  to  take  the  leading  part 
In  "Sleeping  Partners."  He  wrote  a  let- 
«»  wayljftg  that  he  would  no  more  think 
-r  being  unfaithful  to  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Lrlanger  than  of  saylng%oJh.-by  to  life 
at  his  age. 

Mr  Collier  was  delightfully  humorous 
in  '  Nothing  but  the  Truth."     Now  he 
comes  to  the  Wilbur  Theatre  in  "Noth 
mg  but  Lies."  a  farce  in  three  acts  and' 
with   a  prologue   by   Aaron  Hoffman.' 

,arco  *'a*  produced  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C..  early  in  September  of  last 
y.-.r      There  was  talk  for  a  time  of 
another  actor  taking  Mr.  c6llier's  pari 
L.  Lawrence  Weber,  one  of  the  produc- 
ei said  that  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Hnwmim  prevented  any  chant*  h»|n» 
made  in  the  play  without  Jiis  consent.. 
Mi.    Hoffmap.    it    appears,    disagreed  ' 
with  Mr.  Collier  on  the  manner  of  play- 
■ng    the    piece.       Nevertheless,  when 
•Nothing  but  Lies  '  opened  at  the  Lon~-  I 
icre  Theatre,  New  York.  Oct.  8  1918 
Mr.  Collier  was  there  with  all  his  Col- i 
isms  as  George  Washington  Cross 
nemberjof  a  firm  of  advertising  pre- 
fers, which  was  undergoing  the  nro- 
s  of  "muckraking,"  by  a  mairazlnn 


tor,  lypleul  of  so  many  collegian  reform.  ^ 
R  ere,  idealist  and  conscientious  object? 
'  orfl  of"th/  times  "     Id  the  prologue 
I  George    Washington    (Grant    Stewart)  1 
land  Ananias  (Malcom  Bradley)  discuss 
j  the  vtrtu*s  of  veracity.   The  New  York 
I  Times    said    of    this    prologue:  "The 
Father  of  his  Country  Is  exhibited  as  the 
preposterous   prig   of   nursery  legend. 
I  and  is  quite  put  down  by  his  Bibliyal 
companion,  who  speaks  the  latest  slang 
of  Broadway— which  he  has  doubtless 
learned  from  departed  press  agents.  It 
is  a  very  racy  colloquy,  not  without  a 
touch  of  sousid  philosophy,  and  it  will 
amustl   all,  whose   patriotic    reverence  , 
does  not  preclude  a  sense  of  humor.  The 
body  of  the  farce  is  an  illustration  of 
the  philosophy  expounded  by  Ananias." 
Mr.  Collier  promises  the  girl  he  loves 
that  he  will  always  tell  the  truth,  but 
as  to  do  so  would  make  her  and  all 
her  friends  unhappy  he  lies  constantly. 
"The  net  result  is  much  the  same.  !5vor>  - 
one   on   the   stage   Is  miserable,  and. 
thanks  to  amiable,  logic  of  farce,  this 
makes  the  audience  quite  happy  " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  Mr.  y 
Hodge  and  his  return  to  Boston  in  "A 
Cure  for  Curables,"  which  will  be  seen 
at  tho  Plymouth  Theatre.  Ha  and  his 
play  will  be  welcomed  by  his  faithful 
public.  The  play  by  Earl  Derr  Bis- 
gers  and  Lawrence  Whitman,  suggestea 
try  Corra  Harris's  short  story,  was  first 
played  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4.  1917.  It 
came  to  the  Majestic  Theatre.  Nov.  19th 
of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Hodge,  as 
James  Pendergrass.  will  again  show 
how  a  sanitarium  should  be  conducted. 

If  one  reads  an  account  of  certain  . 
I events  in  a  book,  and  then, sees  them 
i  presented .--^vith  certain  changes  in  a 
Uplay,  which  form  will  leave  the  deeper 
1  impress  upon  his  mind?  The  question 
3  has  practical  point  in  connection  with  a  5 
1  dramatization  of  Lincoln  In  England. 
J  The  dramatization,  it  is  explained, 
n  makes  no  pretense  to  strict  historical 
I  accuracy.  How  true  this  is  may  .bo 
9  judged  from  the  last  act,  which  takes 
'  place  at  Ford's  Theatre.  The  audience 
I  calls  upon  the  President  for  a  speech. 
■  He  delivers  a  short  one, —made'  up  of  I 

parts  of  the  Gettysburg"  Address  and  the 
j  second  inaugural.  Booth  slinka  in.  opens 
I  tho  door  of  the  box.  and  fires.   f>  tan  ton 
]  steps  out  of  the  box  and  declaims)  "Now  ' 
I  he  belongs  to  the  ages."    Between  the , 
I  scenes  a  couple  of  "chroniclers"  appear- 
I  and  recite  what  a  review  of  the  play 
calls  blank  verse.    The  section  dealing  . 
with  Lincoln  can  hardly  be  intended  to 
give  an  ided.  of  his  English.   As  cabled 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  it  runs: 

And  in  that  land  where  voyaging  the  ' 
Pilgrim  Mayflower  came  to  rest,  among 
the  chosen  counselling  once  when  be- 
wilderment   possessed   a   people,  nonfe 
there  was  who  might  draw  to  the  fold 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  men,  and' 
make  as  one  the  names  of  liberty  and 
law..  And  then  from  50  fameless  year.: 
in  quiet  Illinois  was  sent  a  word  that 
still  tho  Atlantic  hears  and  Lincoln  was 
the  lord  of  his  event. 
The   Illinois   railsplitter  would  have 
>  been  amused  at  himself  in  such  a  set-  IT 
ting.— New  York  livening  Post,  March  3. 

How  Elder  Daniels  Viewed  ' 

the  Prohibition  Problem 

Tl  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

What  is  perhaps  the  wisest  concep- 
tion  of  liquor  and  prohibition  I  have ! 
found  is  lucidly  set  forth  by  Elder  Dan- 
iels, consoling  his  brother  in  "The  Shew- 
ing up  of"  Blanco  Posnet": 
j    "Elder  Daniels— Too  late.'  Blanco:  too 
late.   (Convulsively)  Oh.  Why  didn't  you 
drink  as  1   used  to?    Why  didn't  you, 
Jdrink  as  I  was  led  to'by  the  Lord  for 
ray  good,  until  the  time  came  for  me  to 
(give  It  up?  It,  was  drink  that  saved  my 

character  when  I  was  a  young  man: 
and  it  was  the  want  of  it  that  spoiled  ,, 
yours.    Tell  me  this.    Did  I  ever  get! 
drunk  when  I  was  working"? 

"Blanco— No;    but    then  '  you  never 
worked^when-  you  had  money  enough  tt' 
to  get  drunk." 

"Elder  Daniels— That  just  sn$ws  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  and  the  Lord's-' 
mercy.  '  God   fulfils   himself   in  many 
ways — ways  we„little  think  of  when  we 
try  to  set  up  our  own  shortsighted  laws 
against  His  word.  When' does  the  devil 
catch  hold  of  a  man?   Not  when  he's 
working  and  not  when  he's  drunk;  but 
when  he's  idle  and   sober.  »Our  own  I 
I  natures  tell  us  to  drink  when  we  have  1 
nothing  else  to  do.    Look  at  you  and  i.' 
me!   When  we'd  both  earned  a  npeket- 
I  ful  of  money,  what  did  we  do?  Went  on  5f 
I  the  spree,  naturally.  But  I  was  humble-  ' 
minded.   I  did  as  the  rest  did.   I  gave  I 
my  money  in  at  the  drinkshop:  and  T  • 
said,  'Fire  me  out  when  I  have  drtmk  I 
't  all  up.'  '  Did  you  ever  see  me  sober 
[while  it  lasted?" 

"Blanco — No:  and  you  looked  so  dis-  I 
gusting  that  I  wonder  it  didn't  set  me  f 
against  drink  for  the  rest  of  rqy  life.'' 

"Elder  Daniels— That  was  your  spirit-  ,  ) 
ual  pride,  Blanco.    You  never  reflected 
that  when  I  was  drunk  I  was  in  a  state 
of    innooence.     Temptations    and  bad 
company  and  evil  thoughts  passed  by 
me  like  the  summer  wind,  as  you  might  -■ 
say:  I  was  too  drunk  to  notice  them,  i1 
When  tho  money  was  gone  and  thev 
fired  mo  out  T  was  firei  out  like  gold  j: 
out  of  the  furnace,  with  my  character  I 
unspoiled  and  unspotted:'  and  when   f  '  "\ 


ppwas  reading  in  vain  romances,  it  Was 

J&bmen.  Blanco,  women;  it  v.'«»  rtTOIW 

Thoughts  and  p: na wing  discontent.  It 
ended  in  your  becoming  a  rambler  and 
a  gambler;  it  Is  gotns  to  end  this  even- 
Ins  on  tho  gall  >wh  tree.  Oh,  what  a  les- 
sen :  gnln.-t  sr-:>ltr<il  pride'  Oh.  wont 
a  "  (Blanco  throws  His  hat  at  him.' 

"Blanco— Stow  it.  Boozj'.  Sling  it.  Cul 
It.  Cheese  it.  iJiiut  up.  'Shake  not 
the  dving  sinner's  sand.'  " 

"  Wider  Daniels— Aye:  there  you  go. 
with  your  scrups  of -lustful  poetry.  Bui 
you-  can't  deny  what  I  tell  you.  Wh»  do 
you  think  I  would  put  my  soul  in  peril 
;  v  yelling  .I.  -nl:  If  I  ihouifht  it  c'ld  m 
goo-',  as  them  o  w  ten  perat  ce  reform- 
ers make  out,  flying  In  the  face  of  the 
natural  tastes  implanted -In  us  for  all 
good  purposes?  Not  if  1  was  to  starve 
for  it  tomorrow.  But  I  know  better.  I 
toll  you,  Blanco,  what  keeps  America 
today  the  purest  of  the  nations  is  that 
when  she's  not  working  she's  too  drunk 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  tempter." 

BUCHANAN  CHARLES. 

Watertown. 

A  Strange  Collocution  in 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald. 

The  accompanying  note  is  an  attempt  ■ 
to  remove  from  the  dialogue  between 
Cleopatra  and  her  maid  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  a  slight  blemish  due  presumably 
to  an  error  in  printing: 

Char— Madame,  methinks.  if  you  did 
love  him  dearly  you  do  not  hold  the 
method  to  enforce  the  like  from  him. 

Cieo.— What  should  I  do.  I  do  not? 

Char.— In  each -thing  give  him  way. 
cross  him  in  nothing. 

Cleo.— Thou  teachest  like  a  fool— the 
way  to  lose  him. 

Char.— Tempt  him,  not  so  too  far  I 
wish,  forbear:  In  time  we  . hate  that 
which  we  often  fear. 

In  this  colloquy,  as  will  be  seen,  there 
is  an  expression  which,  In  its  .present 
form,  is  without  definite  meaning.  In 
the  original  printing  of  the  play  it  reads:  . 
"I  wish  forbeare";  and  in  modernized 
•  ditiohs:  "I  wish;  forbear."  Various  in- 
i  erpretations  of  it  are  given  in  Furness' 
Variorum  edition  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra—act 1,  scene  3— none  of  them  ar- 
riving at  a  point  where  the  sense  of  the 
strange  collocution  is  made  any  clearer. 
Furness  rejects  the  different  Explana- 
tions, and  remarks  as  follcjws:  "The 
paraphrases  just  given  are  all  of  them 
obvious,  but  nono  of  them  supplies  the 
strength  which  the  weak  expression,  "I 
wish;  forbear,"  lacks.  It  is  this  weak- 
ness, this  childishness  almost  infantile, 
which  renders  the  words .  suspicious,  it 

seems  to  me.  Nicholson's  conjecture,  re- 
corded in  the  Cambridge  edition:  "The 
wish  forbear."  is  plausible  and  is  cer- 
tainly stronger  than  the  weak  "I  wish." 
It  is  better  than  his  alternative  con- 
jecture, "Your  wish  forbear."  Weak- 
ness is,  however,  no  sufficient  groun* 
for  disturbing  the  text. 

It  is  just  possible  that  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the  fol-  i', 
lowing  suggestion:  Assuming  that  Char- 
mian's  warning  to  her  mistress  is  ex- 
pressed in  tones  of  gentle  admonition 
and  not  in  the  imperative  mood,  as  some  9 
commentators  suppose,  the  line  takes  on  w 
a  new  significance,  if  we  substitute  for',, 
the   evident   misprint,    "I   wish,"  thefi 
simple  locution  often  used  by  Shake-  C 
speare  and  the  translators  of  the  au- K 
thorized  version  of  the  Bible— making 
the  distich  read: 

"Tempt  him  not  ?o  too  far.  be  wisp,  forbear; 

In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fem-."  I 
CHARLES  J.  DELAMAINE. 

Mattapan,  Mass. 

Notes  About  the  Stage, -Actors, 
Music  arid  Musicians 

"The  Beaux'  Strategem"  >  was  revived  I 
at  the  Haymarkct,  London,  on  Feb.  4  by  H 
the  Art  Theatre.    MtK"  Walkley  of  the  I 
Times    enjoyed    himself;    at   least  hoi 
wrote  in  cheerful  mood.    "In  one  impor-  ?! 
tant  particular  'The  Beaux'  Strategem'  f 
is  quite  in  the  modern  fashion:  it  has  a I 
bedroom  scene.    What  is  more,  the  bed . 
proved  to  be  a  Basket  bed,  which  is  not ; 
.nerely  modern  but  almost  Futurist,  ami , 
indeed    the    mise-en-scene  throughout, 
was  of  the  austere,  flat,  zig  zaggy  oraer: 
generally  associated  by  ai  tiMically  un- j 
sophisticated  Londoners   with  Russian 
ballet.    Further,  the  costumes  were  a 
queer  medley  of  early  18th  century,  a 
Guardi  picture,  and  sheer  fantasy,  so 
that  you  rather  wondered  whether  you 
were  assisting  at  a  Farquhar  play  or  a 
Goldoni  or  something  from    the  coin- 
media  deli,  arte— or.  for  that  matter,  at 
a   ballet,  seeing   that    the  personages 
pirouetted  and  posed  almost  as  often  as 
they  sat  or  walked,  and  finished  up  with 
a  formal  dance.     ...   The  new.  ex- 
periment strikes  us  as  a  success.  The 
simplicity  of  the  setting  allows  unusual 
prominence.'  to  the  dialogue — which  is 
what  chiefly  -matters  in  a  'Restoration' 
comedj — and.  for  another,  the  fantasy 
of  the  costumes  and  whole  mode  of  per- 
formance gives  that  dialogue  a  touch  of 
unreality  which,  attenuates  and  converts 
nlmost  to  elegance  much  that,  in  a  lit- 
eral, matter-of-fact  presentation,  could 
not  but  seem  crude  and  even-  brutal.  No 
doubt^iin  strictness,  the  virtue  of  Mrs. 
Sullen  leaves  much  for  the  moralist  to 
des:re.  and  tho  impudence  of  Cherry  of- 
lf.rs  much  for  prudes  to  deplore;  no 
doubt  Archer's  wooing  In  a  little  primi- 
tive for  squeamish  tastes;  no  doubt  both 
Archer  and   his   friend  Aim  well  are 
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you  tuke  the  rigid  view  when  nohoo 
I  seems  for  a  moment  In  earnest,  urn 
,*  nearly  everybody   is  dancing?  Indeed 

It  might  bo  urged  that  the  artificial! I >( 
J  which  Lamb  indicated  as  the  prime  es- 
I  pniti.il    for   th.'j    presentation  of  the 
I  comedies  has  been-  raised  by  Mme.  I  - 
I  net,  the  artistic  director  of  tho  pr.  se. i 
I  performance,  to  a  higher  power:  irtl-'| 
I  fieial  acting  has  boen  rendered  still  morol 
I  artificial  by  fantastic  dance  and  cieee- 
I  trie-  decor.'' 

|    "Tho_  Maid  of  the  Mountains"  cell  - 

[  braitofl'its  second  anniversary  at  Dalv's,] 

t  London,  Feb.  10. 

The  play  that  was  announced  to  open, 
last  night,  the  Queen's  Theatre  In  Lon-I 
don,  "The  House  of  Peril,"  an  adapta- 
tion by  H.  A.  Vachell  of,  Mrs.  Belloc 
l^owndess    novel.    "A    Chink    in  the! 

[  Armor."  would  make  a  good  cinema, 
thriller.   In  the  first  aot  there  is  a  visit 

•to  a  crystal  gazer.   The  last  "carries  us 
back  to  the  Wachnef's  home  on  the  \ 
edge  of  the  forest,  whither  Sylvia  is 
lured  and  nearly  done  to  death  by  the  . 
unscrupulous  couple." 

Exercising  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  . 
Miss  Doris  Keano  has  changed  her  mind  1 
regarding  the  order  of  her  next  two  I 
productions  at  the  Lyric.    Her  present 
attraction.  "Roxana,"  which  has  to  be' 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  next  month, 
was,  as  originally  contemplated,  to  have 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  Knob- 
lock's  new  play.  "Tiger,  Tiger."  Prece- 
dence, however,  is  to  be  givej  to  th»i 
promised  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
in  which  Miss  Keane  and  her  husband, 
Basil  Sydney,  will  appear  as  the  star-V 
cross'd  lovers.— London  Daily  Telegraph. " 

The  following  paraphrase,  made  by 
one  of  our  councillors,  seems  to  us  very^. 
apt: 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  in  our  stars 
But  In  our  parts  that  we  are  umlfergtudles." 

—Equity  for  February. 
Apropos  of  Stravinsky's  string  quar-^ 
tet  which  was  to  be  played  in  London 
Feb.  15.  the  Daily  Telegraph  said:  "The 
quartet  consists  of  trhee  separate  and 
distinct  pieces,  composed  in  19J4,  and  the 
expression  'quartet'  applies  to  the  family 
of  instruments  utilized  in  the  music, I 
and  not  to  the  form  of  the  composition. 
No  program  and  no  titles  are  affixed 
to  the  score.    Yet  it  is  known  that  in 
the  first  piece  is  'represented'  a  group 
of  peasants  singing  and  dancing  In  con- 
trast to  the  eternal  'monotony'  of  the  J 
endless  Steppe.   The  droning  arid  drum- 
ming of  the  music  and  the  heavy  beat 
of  the  dancers'  feet  drift  away  in  the 
distance.    The  second,  we  are  told,  is 
the  tale  of  an  unhappy  juggler  dis- 
traught by  grief  which  he  must  hide 
while  performing  his  tricks.   The  'glint- 
ing tones  of  the  flash  of  his  tricks  are 
heard  In  the  music,  and  in  piercing  con- 
trast the  sorrow  that  tortures  him  whilst 
he  seemingly  is  at  play.'    In  Number 
Three  are  heard  priests  chaunting  injj 
church  a  plain-song,  with  passing  sug- 
gestions of  the  Dies  Irae.    Rough  and 
discordant,  the  singing  at  times  has  to 
be  supported  by  the  organ.  There,  mgre 
or  less,  are  the  'ideas'  underlying  Stra-'. 
vinsky's  experiment."    It  was  said  that 
the  quartet  would  be  repeated  at  the  two? 
subsequent  concerts   of   the   series  oft 
three.   When  the  music  was  played  the 
same    critic    wrote:    "The  Stravinsky. 
'Three  Pieces'  were  certainly  puzzling: 
nor  was  one's  perplexity  lessened  by  an 
explanatory  note  which,  after  expressly 
stating  that  there  was  no  program  and 
that  the  pieces  were  to  be  listened  to  ab- 
stractedly, proceeded  to  give  an  elab- 
orate description  of  the  ideas  underlying 
each  number.    The  first  section  does 
undoubtedly    represent    with  uncanny 
skill  the  heavy  dancing  of  a  group  of 
peasants;  and  in  the  second  Stravinsky 
again  succeeds,  this  time  in  depicting  a 
rustic  juggler  hiding  his  grief  from  tho 
crowd  who  watch  his  tricks.    The  final 
picture   is  less  successful.     A  strinp 
quartet  can  hardly  convey  the  idea  of 
plain-song  unskilfully  sung  by  monks 
to  an  Intermittent  organ  accompani- 
ment. No  reasoned  opinion  of  the  work  ' 
is  possible  on  a  single  hearing.    It  was. 
however,  as  undeniably  brilliant  as  it\, 
was  daring.   Som-3  of  it  -was  almost  un- 
pleasantly grim  and  weird.    But  there 
were  many  beautiful  phrases,  suggesting 
the    freakishly    imaginative    mind  to 
whom  -we  owe  the  fanciful  'Petrouch- 
ka.'  " 

Edward     German's     nw  /-..r.i.ct.-.* 


heavily  scored,  will  take  a)>out 
utes  in  performance    at    the  I 
monic  Concert  In  London  on  tho 
Wo*  read  in   the  Daily  Trlegr 
London.  Feb.  V>,  that  Mine.  Helta 
M^likoff,   who  studied   in  Paris 
Louise  Grandjean,  gave  'Concert: 
and  appeared  as  .M.idumc  ButU 
tho  Theatre  Lyriqiie.  will  give  ii 
don  a  recital.   Theu-  will  be  a  "p! 
setting  with  a  view  to  enhance 
mosphere  which  her  program  u< 
ed  to  conjure  up. fo  thiv.  end 
scenery    has    been    painted  by« 
Henri  and  Laverdot.  who  have 
ioned  a  .  pictorial   sc  heme  deartgi 
furnish  an   apronriate  .setting  C 
interpretation  of  a  chain  of  soi 
different  composers,  yet  illustrai 
sequence  'the  story  of  a  woman's* 
as  laid  bare  by  varying  phases  6l 
and  emotion.    The  composer* 
drawn  upon  range  from  Mozart  t< 
Sky-Korsakov,    the   sing<  r's   <  atr 
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od  for  ihe  occasion  :i  setting  of  lyrics 
written  by  I:.  V    r.n.-as-  "  ■  *i 

Arnold  Rax's  '  1 1 ■  i - li  Klc-y"  i..r  '  trips 
quartet,  Ivngnsh  horn  ami  haip.  played 

In  London,  Fob.  13.  was  praised  as  con- 
taining a  gs  m  i  •!<■.:  i  iiu<  i 
ljt  beautiful  "     "'1  I'" 
find  plaint  i  \   ,     (   i'li  -  ben 
It  is  also  essentially  intelllMnhv" 

Verdi's  "Kalstaff  was  i ..-.•) wrm.-.l  in 
English  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  Feb  ■:. 
Complaint  was  made  as  lo  the  in-nie- 
rfuocv  of  the  UbroLlo.  The  Manchestei 
Guardian  said:  "Now"  that  the  waj  i.4 
over  and  has  left  behind  i«  I"  <-v.  ry 
country  a  determination  to  assert  thoi 
rights  Of  IllC  il;.tivn  l;,l.C.I:,  ..■  Ml  its  H> 
latlon  to  music,  it  is  for  the  groat  pub- 
lishing firms  lo  tai<c  the  iiucstion  of 
translation  of  masterpieces  with  the  ute' 
most  possible  seriousness." 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  tells  me  in  a 
characteristically  amusing  letter  that  he 
feels  both  brighter  and  better  for  the 
lest  due  to  his  resignation  of  the  Abbey 
orgnnlstship;  he  says  he  passes  some  of 
his  time  now  in  marvelling  how  on  earth 
he  kept  on  for  Li)  years  teaching  little 
boys  and  playing  hymn  tunes,— Daily 
Telegraph. 

Baffled  Magicians;  or  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Indian  Rope  Trick 

Assembledi  in  solemn  conclave  last  fl 
night,  the  nlagieians  of  England,  pro- 
fessional atW  amateur,  debated  that 
most  vexed  of  all  questions,  the  Indian 
rope  trick,  and,  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
petted,  failed  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment on  the  subject.  Some  there  were 
who  believed  that  such  a  trick  had 
never  been  performed:  others  declared 
that  hypnotism  was  at  the  root  of  it; 
others  urged  the  impossibility  of  hyp- 
notizing a  whole  audience.  For  once, 
in  fact,  the  mysiners  admitted  them- 
selves mystified. 

The  history   of  the   rope   trick  was 
traced  in  most  entertaining  manner  by 
Mr.   S.   W.  Clarke,   the  editor   of  the 
«  Magic  Circular,  who  described  it  as  •thej 
most  illusive  trick  in  the  world,  with  the 
peculiarity  that  nobody  who  wanted  to 
see  it  had  ever  seen  it— though  this  pe 
culiarity   was   subsequently  discounted^ 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  thcr 
"speakers  had  seen  a  version  of  the  rope 
trick  performed.  Mr.  Clarke  had  traced 
a  reference  to  it  as  far  back  as-  1355, J 
when  Ibu  Batuta.  an  Arab  from  Tan- 
gier, wrote  that  he  had  seen  the  trick 
performed  at  Hang  Chau.  Batuta  wrote: 
f;  'I  was  entertained  by  the  Emir  in  his 
own  house  in  a  most  splendid  manner. 
At    the    .banquet    were    present  thd 
Khan's  Jugglers,   the   chief  of  whomj 
'  took  a  wooden  sphere,  in  which  there 
were  holes,  and  in  these  long  straps,! 
and  threw  it  up  into  the  air  till  it  went 
'  out  Of  sight,  while  the,  strap  remained 
in  his  hand.    He  then  commanded  one. 

•  of  his  disciples  to  take  hold  of  and  to 
ascend  by  this  strap,  which  he  did 
until  he  also  went  out  of  sight.  His 
master  than  called  him  three  times, 
but  no  answer  i^imo;  be  then  took  i\ 
knife  in  his  hand,  apparently  in  angei 

'  laid  hold  of  the  strap  and  also  went 
i     quite  out  of  sight.    He  then  threw  the 
hand  of  the  boy  upon  the  ground,  then 
his  foot,  then  his  other  hand,  ihea  his 
J   other    foot,    then   his    body,    then  bis 
1  head.    He  then  came  down,  panting  for 

*  Ibrealh  and   his   .  lothes  stained  with 

■Hood.  The  j.igtlir  i; 


Clark 
in  the 


-  i  k.';  from.  A 
said   that  "at 
r.aslcdl  juggler 
but  little 

.'.  ii  i.il  i  bereforo 
-upon  n>.  would 
J  and  his  little 
I  If.  taking 
.  wiould  follow 
d  oT  imvi.  wotild 
,  HCrvnAl  would 
t  up  III  the  air, 
ter.  I  he    .-.  -la* 


occasions.  On  Hie  last  occasion,  in  1917, 
be  was  able  (o  take  ;i  snapshot  of  the 
trick,  which  be  produced.  This  showed 
the  fnkir.  with  n  taut  rope  or  Bole  and 
the  boy  balanced  a(  the  top  of  it.  Lt* 
Holmes  declared  emphatically  that  th* 
boy  never  disappeared  from  sight,  and 
his  own  theor>  was  that  the  fakir  sub" 
stltutcd  for1  the  coil  of  rope  a  telescopifl 
bamboo  pole.  Mr.  A,  Yurif  All,  C  B.  B.. 
declared  thai  :is  a  boj  of  7  he  saw  th« 
tope  trick  performed,  but.  never  sines, 
and  he  also  saw  the  conjurer  cut  hi* 
own  tongue  cut,  chop  it  up  and  reptac* 
It-  In  the  rope  trick  he  is  convinced 
.that  the  boy  disappeared  entirely. 

Mr.  Chris  Van   Bern  narrated  somQ  | 
extraordinary  feats  which  had  been  per*  I 
formed  by  a  Yogi  iu  Liverpool,  including  I 
his  ability  to  throw  a  rope  int*  the  air,  I 
where  it  remained  absolutely  rigid  only1 
as  long  as  ihe  Yogi  held  his.  breatJu 
tvhile  Capt.  Leon  Berreley  gave  an  tacit 
planation  of  the  tri<  k  which  he  believe^ 
to  be  absolutely  feasible. 

But  even  this  assembly  of  magician* 
*vas  unable  to  conjure  un  mystic  carpeta 
to  convey  them  homewards  and  defy 
•the  strikers,  and  so  the  gathering  wast 
forced  to  disperse  In  search  04  tram 
ears  and  omnibuses  before  the  vexed 
question  of  the  rope  trick  could  M 
settled  -Eondon  Times  Feb.  6. 

A  Note  About  Xavier  Leroux,  \. 
Operatic  Composer 

E.  K.  contributed  to  the  Daily  Tela* 
graph  of  Iyondon.  Feb.  8.  an  article  aboujl 
Leroux.  who  Is  known  in  Boston  chieftjf 
by  his  song.  "The  Xilc  '  • 

"So  Xavier   Napoleon   Leroux   Is  nd 
more.    A  brief  telegram  from  Paris  th 
week  tojd  of  hi s  death,  in  his  «6th 
from' pneumonia,  and.  if.  the  news  wilt 
have  meant  little  to  our  music-lovers, 
who  knew  the  composer  only  by  one 
opera— an<l  that  a  work  d€  which  nt 
)lnore  than  two  or  three  prrforinan 
!ui\|o  been   given   in   Eondon— and  on' 
very  beautiful  song,  'Ee  Nil.'  often  hca 
In  our  roncci  t  hallS;  it  will  have  brought 
with  it  a  sense  of  real  loss  to  his  O' 
countrymen.    He  v?as*not  of  those,  it  It 
true/  who.  like  Debussy,  made  musioi 
history.   A  'modern'  he  was.  undeniably. 
Yet  his  music  was  not  of  the  kind  the,' 
excites  keen  discussion  or  controversy! 
by  reason  of  sonic  quality  of  strange- 
ness  or  the  hallmark,  should  one  say,  of| 
authentic  originality.     Rather  did  his 
gifts  lie  iu  adapting  to  his  own  nee 
and  temperament  a  style  of  expression 
lypical>of  a  school  developed  by  others, 
though*  not  exactly  on  .parallel  lines. 
No  doubt  from  Massenet,  whose  favorite 
pupil  he.  was  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire— 
where  the  Prix  do  Lome  fell  to  him  In 
ISS5   be  derived   iii   largo  measure  Ma 
affection  for  pure  mfloaic  outlines.  Vet, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character- 
istics of  his  earlier  compositions— they 
jri'  unknown  in  this  Country— you  wiH 
fcnd  little  enough  of.  Massenet,  little  of 
he  cloying  sugary  note.  In  the  later  of 
I.eroiix's  st  ores.    Rather  do  they  seem 
to  embody  aesthetic  principles  that  find 
expression  in  the  music-dramas,  for  In* 
ptance,  of  Bruneau,  bf  whose  influences 
as,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  that  of  Char* 
rentier,  there  are  indubitably  traces  In 
vEe'  Chemineau,'  the  opera,  with  which 
Eeronx.  followed  up  his  first  striking 
success,  'La  Reine  Fiammctte.' 

"But  for  the  London  opera-goer's  In* 
corrigible  indifference  towards  anything 
unfamiliar   we   should   probably  have 
heard  the  latter  work  (in  which  Miss 
Mary  Garden  achieved  a  great  succe* 
In  Paris)'  long  *ero  now.     Poor  the  re« 
ward,  however,  of  those  who  ^attempt  te 
cMend   the  operatic  repertory  In  out? 
.    ils!     It    was    Beecham  who  intro- 
duced us  to  'Ee  Chemineau'1  during  an 
lutumn  season  which,  unless  my  mem* 
013    is   playing  me    false,    he  carried: 
through  at  Covent  Garden  jn  1910.  In* 
plaj     called    'Kagged    Robin.'  and 
staged  at  His  Majesty's  By  Sir  Herbert 
Tie.-.   w«    had   seen  before  an  English 
adaption  of  Jean  P.ichepin's  drama,  of 
which  Lerouj£s  work  was  a  musical  ver- 
sion.     Bui,   seemingly,  neither  Riche- 
pin's  name  nor  Loroux's  meant  anything 
to  tho  Eondon  musical  public,  for  I  re- 
member bow  miserably  disproportionato 
war  the  a.:  . ie. r  e  which  attended  the 
production  of  'L'e  Chemineau'  to  the  un- 
u  .  1  ionablc  merits  of  that  opera.  "While 
hardly,  for  reasons  indicated,  a  work  of 
any  striking  originality,  it  yet  impressed 
me!  for  it-*  charm  end  deHcac>—  qualities 
<3i  [vod    in    par;    from    the  folk-song 
character  of  not  a  little  of  the  music  and 
the   appropriately  fjesh-air   feeling  of 
sonie  of  that  associated  with  the  pro- 
tugbpist— a    kind   of   pad-t he-hoof,  half 
poet,  half  vagabond,  in  whom  the  'call 
of  the  road'   is  stronger  than  the  call 
of  human  affection*    Yes,  charm  and 
grace  the  score  undeniably  possessed, as 
well  as  ample  evidence  of  tho  masters 
'•j  one  expelced  from  a  composer  of  L«- 
roux's  rf  put   '  "  'i  in  the  r.  ixing  of  Ms 
orchestral  cop.ru.  m  v 

At  leas  1  1  ■■  oilier  serious  operas 
stand  to  his  credit,  while  a  comparative- 
ly recent  addition  to  the  list  of  his 
tvorks  (which  included  several  sym- 
phoni'  -P"eni  and  songsi,  was  an  oper- 
etta. 'La  fill,  de  FJgar  wherein  the 
Hbri  tut        Ma  uric*     I  let  n  fquin  and 
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It  may  1*  doiibtcil  'whether  any  resVinhliini-c 
or  cimirust.  howe?er  RU'tlctng,  can  0Skf  (t* 
worth  a  modern  wrfttr's  wlillo  to  call  wiltefe 
Ganymedes,  waitresses  Hsbes.  pestmen  Men 
curies,  calun«l)  Aut»iue<loiis  or  .Tern*.  In  ScuttB 
time,  possibly,  them-  pbraws  hml  still  un  nsreK 
able  novelty:  they  arc  now  mi  hackneyed  119  V 
have  fa  Ken  Into  the  'hands  of  writers  who  are  nil 
<yiite  certain  who  Ganymede  and  Hebe  were  w 


The  Z's  Had  It 
As  the  World  Wags: 

George  Cook  of  Richmond,  N.  H.| 
named  his  last  son,  born  Sept.  25,  17S3 
Zuriel.  In  the  course  of  time  Zurie 
married  and  had  children  which  h< 
named  as  follows:  1.  Zuriel;  2,  Zeressa 
3,  Zerema;  4,  Zeinus;  5,  Zephronia;  6 
Zerobla;  7,  Zedina:  S.  Zegobus;  9 
Zelora;  10.  Zethaniel;  11,  Zenith;  12, 
Zelotus;  13,  Zedcalla;  14,  James. 

The  only  way  I  can  account  for  the 
name  James  Is  that  his  father  must 
have  died  before  his  birth.  He  prob- 
tbly  had  Zadoc  in  pickle  for  him. 

Fall  River.  C.  R. 


Whining  Egoism 
We  do  not  know  a  more  pitiable  whine 
from  a  man  of  letters  than  that  noted 
on  March  10.  1860,  in  the  journal  of  the 
Goncourt  brothers: 

"Perhaps  some  day  these  lines  that 
we  write  in  cold  blood,  not  in  despcra- 1 
tlon,  will  teach  workers  of  another  cen- 
tury courage.  Eet  them  know  that  af- 
'ter  10  years  of  toil,  the  publication  of 
IS  volumes,  many  wakeful  nights,  con- 
stant conscientiousness,  success,  histor- 
ical work  that  has  already  a  place  in  Eu- 
rope, after  this  novel  in  which  oven  our 
enemies  recognize  'masterly  force,'  not' 
a  newspaper,  not  a  short  or  long  re- 
view, has  come  to  us,  and  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  publish  our  next  novel  at  our  own 
expense;  and  this  happens  when  the 
pettiest  rummagers  of  learning  and  the 
flimsiest  scribblers  of  novels  find  pub- 
lishers, are  remunerated,  are  reprint- 
ed.' 

These  egoists,  of  course,  wrote  their 
journal  for  posterity.  Six  years  later  on 
the  same  day.  they  made  this  note: 
"Does  anyone  think  on  all  that  will  be 
tossed  to  the  maw  of  modern  curiosity 
about  the  intimate  life  of  persons,  when 
perhaps  before  100  years,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  the  confessor,  will  write  memoirs 
which  perhaps  will  nol  wait  20  years 
after  their  death  before  they  see  the 
light  of  day." 

Even  by  dying  Maupassant  did  not 
escape  his  valet.  Marie  Antoinette  furn- 
ished copy  for  her  hairdresser  Leonard. 
Has  any  cook  written  her  memoirs  of 
her  mistress  novelist,  actress,  singer? 


The  Case  of  Jones 

We  heard  Mr.  Jones  protesting  angrily 
against  the  word  "flat."  "There  may  be 
persons  that  live  in  a  flat,  but  I  live  in 
an  apartment."  He  prefers  the  latter 
word  because  he  thinks  it  is  English 
and  more  genteel,  a  word  that  in  connect 
tlon  with  his  routine  life  gives  him 
standing  in  the  community.  O  foolish 
Galatian.  who  has  bewitched  you? 
"Flat"  is  not,  as  you  fondly  think,  a  low 
Americanism.  Over  100  years  ago  In  Eng- 
land is  meant  a  floor  or  story  in  a 
house.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  meant 
a  suite  of  rooms  on  one  floor  form- 
ing a  complete  residence.  Flat-builder, 
flat-dweller,  flatholder  are  sound  Eng- 
lish words;  so  are  flathouse  and  flat- 
law.  We  do  not  say  a  flat  is  the  ideal 
dwelling  place  for  a  family.  We  like  to 
go  upstairs  to  bed  and  with  a  candle. 
There  are  flats  in  which  this  can  be 
done,  but  they  are  not  within  reach  of 
the  humblest. 

If  Jones  lives  in  a  flat  let  him  say  so. 
Why  should  he  throw  out  his  chest  and 
4n  a  Daniel  Websterian  voice  speak  of 
his  "apartment"? 

In  England  the  word  apartment, 
meaning  "a  portion  of  a  house  or  build- 
ing consisting  of  a  suite  or  set  of 
rooms,  allotted  to  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular person  or  party"  Is  archaic.  An 
"apartment"  is  a  single  room  of  a 
house,  as  in  Scott's  "Guy  Mannering," 
"I  stole  softly  to  the  window  of  my 
apartment."  The  original  sense  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  plural  "apartments."  It 
the  word  "flat"  chokes  the  speech  of 
Jones,  if  it  fills  his  noble  soul  with  dis- 
gust, let  him  say  "apartments."  If  he 
is  enamored  of  sonority,  why  does  he 
say  "lift"  for  "elevator"? 


that  would  find  fault  in 
pver  got  there;  and  the  same  witn  some 

Frenchmen.  No  American  who  has  had 
a  chance  to  see  what  the  French  have 

suffered,  even  in  places  where  there  was 
'no  fighting,  would  dream  of  finding  fault 
1  or«criticislng  them.  Any  one  knows  that 

among  our  boys  there  have  been  some 
iwho  were  unfit  to  go  among  decent 
'people.  Note  the  character  of  those  who 
'dislike   anything   connected    with  the 

majority  of  French  people. 
Boston.  X.  H.  BAB.TLETT, 


Toscha  Seidel  Thrills  the 

Invited  to  come  forward  and  be  |. 
thrilled  and  startled  by  another  | 
young  violinist  "phenomenon,"  the 
Boston  music  public  balked  yester- 
day afternoon,  for  Symphony  Hall 
was  far  from  filled  at  the  first  con- 
cert here  of  Toscha  Seidel.  Perhaps 
the  fain  was  in  part  responsible.  Pos-  ■ 
stely  the  youthful  native  of  Odessa 
had  been  so  overpraised  in  circus-  j 
poster  style  that  some  thought  '  too  { 
much  is  more  than  enough,"  and  J 
stayed  at  home.  I 

Then,  again,   others  may  have  felt 
there  had  been  a  surfeit  of  boy  meteors  C 
of  the  rosin  and  the  bow  lately,  and 
'  sought  their  thrills  In  reading  in  the 
Sunday    papers   the  counter-invectives 
[hurled  back  and  forth  in  the  league 
I  of  nations  battle.   All  these  causes  may 
I  have  operated,  but  those  who  stayed 
awav,  whatever  their  reasons  may  have 
been,  made  a  big  mistake. 
,  Mr.    Seidel  played  these'  pieces— not 
I  many  but  of  wide  variety  and  rich  in 
,' opportunity:  Chaconne,  Vital!:  Concer- 
r^to   in   D   minor,   Wieniaskl;  Romance, 
'jReethoven;    Mazurka,  Chopln-Kreisler; 
MLa    Chasse.     Cartier-Kreisler;  Gypsy 
.  Airs,  Sarasate. 
t   The  voung  man.  of  medium  height, 
A  compactly  and  sturdily  built,  came  to 

■  the  front  of  the  stage  with  an  easy 
Sswlng,  his  body  and  head  a  bit  for- 1 
Sward,  and  with  something  of  the  air 
Mof  a  football  player  ready,  if  need  be, 
Sto  buck  the  line.    He  had  not  played  ] 
r|flve   bars  before  It  wM  evident  that 

there  was  musical  strong  meat.  Then 
Klcame.  the  revelation  also  that  he  was 
■showing  as  much  brilliance  and  technical 
Qiskill  as  any  of  his  predecessors  In  the 
Hphcnomenon  class. 

1  Beauty,  richness,  sonority  of  tone; 
Bswiftness,  surety,  tenderness,  power, 
Hdelicacy  of  shading— all  these  and  more 
J  were  there  and  all  wero  made  sub- 
I servient  to  one  end,  a  vivid  expression 
Jof  Seidel's  conception  of  the  composer's 
Hintent,  Seidal's,  not  that  of  any  one  else. 
I  Besides,  this  originality,  beyond  the 
'■kill  and  the  beauty  there  was  another 

■  penetrating  impression— that  of  dynamic, 
leltsetrie.  fusing  and  propelling  force. 
Bever  restrained  and  mastered,  yet  al- 
U  ways  there. 

In  tho  appealing  loveliness  of  the  song 
I  in  Wieniawski's  concerto,  in  the  stately 
I  sentiment  of  Beethoven's  romance,  in 

■  the  crisp  grace'  of  thl  Kreisler  tran- 
Hscriptions.  in  the  soul-yearning  of  Gou- 

■  nod's  "Ave  Maria,"  played  as  an  extra 
I  number,  back  of  every  note  and  phrase 
I  and  dramatic  climax  was  the  abound- 
I  lng,  all-pervading  vitality  of  Toscha 
I  Seidel. 

He  played  no  tricks  to  win  applause. 

I  There  was  nowhere  a  trace  of  "showing 

I  off."    If  he  sang  of  love,  1t  was  an  in- 

3  tense  and  passionate  song.    If  he  rode 

,f  In  the  chase,  it  was  with  swiftness  and 

I  galloping  animation.    If  he  danced  with 

J  the  gypsies,  he  vftis  the  liveliest  and 

3  most  bohemian  romany  of  them  all.  If 

I  he  gave  a  caress,  it  was  most  tender 

and  delicate.    If  he  prayed,  he  meant 

every  word  of  it,  and  it  rose  from  an 

overflowing  heart. 

His  hearers  caught  his  spirit  and  their  I 

applause  went  sharply,   forcefully  out  T 

to  h'.m    He  was  conservative  In  playing  I 

extra  numbers.    "Jet  the  demand  foi 

them  was  too  dynamic  for  him  to  resisl  | 

entirely,  and  he  gave  several. 

L.  T.  Grunberg,  accompanist.  playe« 

I  so  constantly  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Seidef 

D  himself  that  he  aided  greatly  in  th 
1  .  .  1 — «  — .- 


atmosph« 
the 


re  of  vital  power  that  pervade! 
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"Our  Boys"  in  Paris 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I_  have  had  since  the  war  began  an 
old  lady  friend  in  Paris  who  has  kept 
me  well  Informed  on  all  matters.  One 
of  her  ardent  wishes  was  to  do  what 
she  could  to  make  our  boys  have  a 
,  pleasant  time  in  Paris.  I  have  sent  a 
(number  to  her  and  they  say  that  they 
"  owe  more  than  they  can  pay  to  her  care 
i  and   politeness.   She   reports   that  the 
'differences  between  the  feelings  of  re- 
I  gard  of  the  French  and  Americans  de- 
pends   entirely    upon  the    question  of 
I  temperament.  The  French  like  and  are 
I  endlessly  grateful  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  lack  of  accord  Is  entirely  indlvid< 
ual 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOI.EIS  STREET  THEATRE— Double  | 
bill:  "A  Well  Remembered  Voice," 
dramatic  piece  in  one  act  by  James  M. 
Barric  (first  time  in  Boston!:  "The 
Mollusc."  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 
Hubert  Henry  Davies. 

A  Well  Remembered  Voice 

Mr.  Don.'  George  Arlisn 

Mr,   Rocers  Harry  Mnitlanil 

("apt.  Anniliige  George  Wright.  Jr 

\flt,   Hon  Mrs.  Arllo 

Uiiri  Hell  Olive  Tel| 

Another  Philip  Mertvale 

Although  this  little  play  followed  the 
performance  of  "The  Molusc,"  it  de- 
serves greater  consideration  than  Mr. 
Davies's  delightful  comedy,  which  had 
already  been  seen  in  Boston  with  Charles 
Wyndham  and  Sam  Solbcrn  as  Kemp 
and  Mr.  Baxter. 

Barrie's  play  was  produced  in  London 
on  Juno  28,  H»18.  when  Mt    Don  and  his 


son   were   played   bv  Forbes-Robertson 
the  general  feeling  is  love  for  thejBnd  <;c,.rtm  du  Marnier.    It  was  then 


Americans.  Any  one  knows  who  has  paid 
lived  in  Franco  as  our  family  has  since  ,,],  .  , 
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[confusion  iftjfl 
why  the  sun'ltilled  in  B-.iuVftui  be 
end  heard  by  only  onn  person,  or  wh\ 
'the   dead   should   suffer  if   the  living 
Brieve   unduly?     There  is  the  natural 
curiosity  about   the  hereafter,  and  to 
many  this  p|ay  or  Barrte's  muv  bring 
comfort  and  7>eace.  The  child  in  Maeter- 
linck's ploy  declares  I  hat  there  is  no 
death;  hut  life  beyond  the  tomb  is  to 
that  dramatist  only  the  fond  remem- 
brance in  the  breasts  of  those  left  be- 
hind.   In  Barrie's  piny  death  Is  a  con- 
tinuation  of    life.     The   son   begs  his 
rather  to  be  jolly,  to  smoke  his  pipe 
again,  to  have  his  hair  cut,  to  paint  his 
masterpiece;  for  he  Is  anxious  about  his 
future.     Hp   js   sorry   lhat  hjs  mother 
donned  mourning;  he  hopes  that  (he  girl 
he  loved  in  half-way  fashion  will  wed 
.and  be  happy.    There  is  no  spectral  talk 
Tbe  talk  is  of  the  earth,  but  not  too 
[earthly.    There  are  hints  at  things  not 
.vet  understood  by  those  on  the  other 
sido  of  the  veil.    Nor  is  it  always  easy 
for  the  dead  one  to  appear  to  the  one 
missing  him.     In  (he  play  the  father, 
wihose    wife    thinks    him    callous,  for 
she  Is  more  conventionally  demonstra- 
tive in  her  grief,  needs  the  bov  more 
than  she  does,  needs  his  Jokes,  laughter 
slang,     stories.      He.     too,     must  be 
bright."    some  night  he  will  have  an-| 
other  visit.     What   will   the  password 
then  he? 

The  play  as  acted  last  night  was  af- 
fecting.   Mr.  Arliss  played  without  un- 
due sentimentalism.  simply,  emotionally 
creating  and  maintaining  the  illusion  of 
conversation    with    a    living  presence 
one  seen  as  well  as  heard.    The  Im- 
personation must  he  ranked  among  the, 
most  striking  of  his  career.    Mr.  Meri-L 
vale  s  voice  was  boyish,  manly,  heartily! 
affectionate.  ,One  saw  the  gallant  lad. 
the  stage  management  was  excellent 
The  door  Rang  open  and  closed  bv  the 
unseen  hand;  the  picture  of  the  hearth 
the  dlmly-llghted   room,   the  old  man 
grieving  silently  without  a  sign  Uic 
voice  of  the  boy  now  here  now  there 
moving  about.Nstandi!ig,  sltting-these 
made  an  Impression  that  will  not  soon 
fade. 


The  Mollusc 

l£°rmn«?iP  •' G">r^  Arliss 

I  Miss  Roberta    Viva  Ririt,-ft 

M    ""'.or   '. .  .  .  .  .  .     OllS'  Tel!  ' 

Tt  in  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the' 
merits  of  Da v lea's  brilliant  little  comedy.; 
Sirs.   Baxter  was  ?.  new  character  in 
I  stage  life;  an  old  ono  in  daily  life.  Aa 
J  Mr.  Arliss  said  in  his  speech  after  tho 
[third  act.  thero  aro  ma'lo  molluscs  as 
well  as  women  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  type. 
Kach  one  of  us  has  within  tho  possi-l 
bilttjr  of  developing  into  a  mollusc. 
This  comedy,  light  and  refined,  should 
:  bo  played  lightly  and  elegantly.  Tho 
performance  last  night  was  often  farci- 
cal; in  fact,  the  pre- ailing  spirit  was 
that  of  the  farce.    Thus  presented  the 
play  was  still  amusir.  7.  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  blunt  the  humor  of  the  lines  and 
the  situations.    Miss   Birkett  was  the 
lonly  one  that  played  in  the  spirit  of  high 
Icomedy.   She  was  charming  throughout. 
Mr.  Arliss  was  often  guilty  of  over±em- 
Iphasls  and  Mr.  Merivale,,  excellent  in 
|other  parts,  wa-s  heavy  and  unconvincing 
Baxter.    Miss  Tell,  pretty  to  the  eye. 
■endeavored  to  give  an  Imitation  of  Miss 
■Laura  Hope  Crew. 


MINIATURE  OPERA" 
IN  STEINERT  HALL 

/Miss  Elsie  Winsor  Bird,  soprano,  and 
S'illiam  Burbank,  pianist,  gave  a  mu- 
sical   lecture   yesterday    afternoon  in 
telnert  H%ll.    The  subject  was  "The 
anterbury  Pilgrims,"  for  which  Hegi- 
lald  De  Koven  wrote  the  music.  Why 
here  should  be  a  lecture  on  this  opera, 
hen  it  has  not  been  performed  here 
rd  there  is  no  talk  of  a  performance 
■    1  he  near  future,  is  a  question  not 
aslly  answered.    Miss  Bird  began  by 
iving  a  short  account  of  Mr.  DeKovens 
ife.    She  paid  due  tribute  to  his  talent 
3r  operetta.    Then  she  spoke  of  "The 
anterbury  pilgrims."    She  refuted  the 
harge    that    the    Metropolitan  Opera 
ompany  had  accepted  it  011  account  of 
ie  composer's  "social  position."  She 
iid  she  knew  the  charge  was  not  true 
|l  he  story  of  the  opera  was  pleasantly 
elated,  and  there  were  remarks  about 
source     Portions  of  the  music  were 
laved    while   Miss  Bird  talked  about 
Iheni.    -Miss  Bird  also  sang.    It,  seems 
lhat  there  are  IS  typical  themes  in  the 
Ipera    which,  melodious,  might  be  de- 

ESiSe*  "heaVy  ,ig,U"  ™* 


[n  "A  Certain  Liveliness.''  aTnew^ay 
Basil  MacDonald  Hastings,  produced 
London    on    Feb.  17.  the  King  of 
lautch  and  Mr.  Seed,  the  Prime  Mlnis- 
alternately   address    an  American 

lrnalist.    "Tell  America  that  .•■ 

don't  know  why  -we  should  have  to 
II  America  all   this,"  interjects  the 


1  "Prof. 

Webster's  next  most  r*bin<Tcomment.iry 

In  the  Herald.  The  full  effect  Of  it  seems 
lo  have  been  delayed,  like  that  of 
mustaid  gas.  I  have  not  read  them  tho 
two  columns  printed  on  Sunday,  March 
2,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
a  cruel  and  unusual  thing  to  do. 

Last  evening  the  talk  had  just  begun 
when  I  arrived.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson's 
reference  to  the  playing  of  "Over 
There"  as  the  overture  to  his  address 
was  being  discussed,  which  showed  at 
once  that  no  great  progress  had  been 
made. 

"Did  he  say  when  he  was  coming  over 
here  again?"  Enoch  Hlgglns  asked. 
Enocli  only  takes  the  local  weekly, 
which  does  not  arrive  until  Thursday. 
It  lasts  him  through  Sunday.  He  relies 
i>n  hearsay  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Jim  Peaselee  had  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  interpreting  the  two  addresses 
to  Hercule  Dubois  and  was  primed  to 
•he  vent. 

"No,"  Jim  said,  "he  didn't.  He  made 
it  sort  er  indefinite.  All  he  said  was  that 
he  said  just  what  the  band  had  just 
played  and  that  he  wouldn't  come  back 
till  it's  over,  over  there." 

"I  suppose  that  means  when  he's  put 
It  over,  over  there,"  said  Mr.  Bert  Pep- 
per. Bert  Is  still  one  of  the  people  im- 
agining vain  things  about  the  league , 
of  nations,  and  there  was  a  touch  of 
acid  in  his  simple  words. 

"If  he's  goin'  to  whistle  it,  I  know 
one.  too,"  continued  Bert.    At  this  he 
put  the  forefinger  of  each  hand  into  the. 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  proceeded  to 
render  several  bars  of  a  lifting  ballad.  | 
It  was  an  accomplishment  I  have  never  1 
been  able  to  master.    I  always  envied  1 
an  old  schoolmate  who  could  do  it  as. 
Mr.  Pepper  did,  and  also  with  any  two 
fingers   of   either   hand.    Perhaps  Mr. 
Pepper  can.   like/wise,   but   the  second 


not  large  and  its  acoustics  poor. 
"What's  that?"  asked  Mr.  Higgins-. 
"It's  'I  don't  care  if  you  never  come 
back,'   said   Bert   with   some  asperity. 


TriBM< 

tion  in  Boston  of  "Blind  Vnulh  "  a  play  ! 
In  three  acts  >>y  Willard  Mack  and  LOU' 

Tellegcn.  Cas^ 

'Tnhln  ••  m.i  iihews    Mark  Smith 

Louis  Del  mas    Kalph  l.oeke 

"Boho   Maria  NoralUIn 

Conny    I'handoce   lean  Robertaon 

Maurice  Momiior   I,ou  Tellegen 

Henri   ■  ior,n  Holland 

Frnneea  danger   Miriam  Score 

Mrs.  Walton   Tennle  A.  Eu»ta-'e 

Harry  Wilton  ,  Sydney  Rlgga 

Nora   .Van  PeVoc 

As  is  well  known  by  many  who  have 
experienced  it  and  more  who  have  ob- 
served it  the  blindness  of  couth  may 
be  partial  or  total  and  in  some  cases 
is  curable     Mr.   Mack  and  Mr.  Tel  logon 
as  authors  and  the  latter  as  actor  have 
tried   in   this   play  to   illustrate  these, 
different  kinds  of  adolescent  optical  de-  ] 
feet  when  superinduced  by  the  love  of 
woman    and    they    nave    succeeded    in  j 
doing  so  with  a  strong  play  artistically 
produced  under  Mr.  Tellegcn's  own  man- 
agement and  masterfully  acted  by  an 
efficient  company. 

Two  blind  youths  are  shown  in  this 
slinic  of  human  nature.  'Maurice  Moh- 
nler,  born  in  Paris  of  a  French  father 
and  American  mother  who  lost  his  I 
moral  eyesight  as  an  artist  in  the  Latin 
quarter,  and  his  half-brother.  Harry  I 
Wilton,  age  about  20.  born  in  New  York  1 
after  Maurice's  mother  had  returned  ■ 
to  America  a  widow  and  married  again.  ; 
The  eye  trouble  was  caused  In  both  i 
cases  by  the  same  woman  "Conny."  f 
Maurice  was  cured  after  his  ailment 
had  lasted  four  years  in  the  "Quarter,"  ^ 
when  "Conny"  deserted  him  to  marry 
American  money  possessed  by  one,  ; 
Chandocc. 

Maurice  went  so  near  to  the  hot  place  I 
through  disappointment  and  drink,  be- 1 
fore  he  regained  his  sight  that  his  feet  j 
were  well  scorched,  but  his  eyes  were  j 
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refraining  from  lies  during  three  acts  of 
sheer  fun.  In  "Nothing  But  Lies,  he 
temporarily  relinquishes  a  promising 
career  as  the  most  gifted  of  liars,  and 
undertakes  rather  shakily  to  preach  and; 
practice  tho  doctrine  of  honest  speech 
in  order  to  please  a  capricious  sweet- 
heart who,  of  course,  is  the  daughter  of 
his  business  partner.  As  &  result,  he  is 
soon  immersed  in  a  maelstrom  of  men- 
dacity from  which  the  author,  by  spe- 
cious rather  than  plausible  man- 
oeuvring, extricates  him  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Collier's  audiences  like  him  as 
himself.  They  care  little  if  Ke  Pre- 
sent himself  season  after  season  with- 
out disguise  of  any  degree,  as  long  as 
he  entertains  with  his  inimitable  quips 
and  his  expressive  pantomime.  He  can 
gain  a  laugh  by  donning  a  straw  hat; 
many,  sizes  too'  large,  by  pre-' 
tending,  to  rail  off  a  chair,  by  entang-  i 
ling  himself  with  telephonic  parapher- 
nalia. 

His  first  entrance  last  evening  kept 
him  on  the  stage  for  several  minutes 


verse  was  not  requested,  as  the  store  is    '  Pencil  at.  last  when  "Conny"  sought 


and  by  Je-rushy  it's  in  a  fair  way  o'  |  strength  "Of  character  and  will  and  his 

fundamental   knowledge  of  what  real, 


comin'  to  be  the  national  anthem 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Si 
Bartlett,  "but  I  dern  well  know  that 
it's  a  dangerous  thing  to  let  folks  find 
out  how  fust  rate  they  can  get  along 
without  ye.  I  went  down  to  Hampton 
to  get  a  little  rest-off  once,  only  a : 
week  at  that,  and  when  I  git  home, 
gorramity,  everything's  'est  as  if  I 
hadn't  been  away  at  all,  'cept  they'd 
fixed  up  some  things  I  hadn't  got  round  I  York. 

to."  I    Then  he  tried  to  cure  Harry's  blind 


him  out  again  and  he  told  her  practi- 
cally to  tako  his  place  on  the  super- 
heated pavement.  Then  he  climbed  up 
to  health  and  full  vision  by  his  own 


love  should  be. 

He  went  to  New  York  and  was  soon 
established  as  a  successful  artist;  found 
his  real  mate  in  Frances  Granger,  his 
model;  shocked  his  conventional  mother 
by  planning  to  marry  the  girl;  then 
found  his  half-brother's  sight  gone 
through  infatuation  for  "Conny,"  who, 
Widowed  and  rich,  had  come  to  New 


The  Village  Forum,  III. 

the  World  Wags: 
pen  as   the  offerings   of  tho  late 
pget  McGuire  poured  from  her  kero- 

i  can  upon  the  sluggish  kindlings  in 
kitchen  stove  elevated    her    to  " 
l-her  sphere,  so  did  the  porings  Ln 
I.  speeches  -of  Mr.   Wilson  anj  Mi 

ldbythe^wmc^Turnt  aTethCe°Ur ' 


"It  alius  takes  two  to  make  a  row 
any  way,"  Jim  Peaslee  said,  "and  if 
one  on  'em  ain't  round  things  is  liable 
to  stay  more  peaceifled. 

"But  what  about  them  two  that  used 
to  be  rowin'  and  tearin'  into  the  otner 
feller's  platform  standin'  up  there  on 
the  same  platform  and  eatin'  the  same 
hay.  How  come  tHat  about?"  asked  Mr. 
Pepper. 

It  looks  as  how  it  must  bo  Taft's 
doin's,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  "for  Wilson 
says  he's  proud  to  associate  himself 
with  Taft  in  the  cause.  That  looks  as  if 
Taft  had  got  there  fust  and  asked  Wil- 
son to  come  up."  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Pepper,  "if  'twas  'tother  way  round 
Wilson'd  ruther  have  Taft  standin'  up 
fer  what  he  wants  than  settin'  down  on 
it.  Did  Taft  say  he  was  p"roud  to  be 
associated  with  Wilson  in  this  here 
league  business?" 
"No,  he  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Peaslee. 
"Then  't  ain't  pride  that  took  him 
there,"  replied  Mr.  Pepper,  "and  If  it 
ain't  pride,  it  must  be  somethin'  else." 

The  silent  rumination  and  its  inciden- 
tal phenomena  caused  by  this  pregnant 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Pepper  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sonorous  voice  of  Mr. 
Ephraim  Henshaw,  the  Big-Boss  of  our 
local  non-partisan  politics.  What  he 
«ays  goes,  for  all  hands.  * 

"What  you  jest  said  about  eatin*  the 
same  hay,  Berf,"  said  Mr.  Henshaw, 
"ain't  it  queer  about  the  old  Inj*uns 
round  here,  and  all  over,  I  suppose 
probable,  the  way  they  took  some  critter 
for  their  tribe's  teetotum  and  paintin'  it 
on  their  buzzums.  and  here's  us  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  doin'  the  same 
derned  thing,  each  with  their  critter." 

"That's  what  I  was  tellin'  ye,"  said 
Mr.  Pepper.  "I  said  the  two  of  'cm 
was  up  there  eatin'  the  same  hay." 

"What's  hay  sellin'  for  now?"  asked 
Mr.  Peaslee.   "Any  one  got  any?" 

The  local  selling  price  was  then  fixed 
by  the  council  at  $24  in  the  barn. 
Amherst.  N.  H.'  ABEL  ADAMS. 


ness  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  and  his 
mother,  despite  her  coldness  to  him, 
but  found  the  youth's  case  an  almost 
hopeless  atlack  of  calf  love  complicated 
with  vanity  and  the  doting  mother's 
interference.  He  succeeded  at  last  by 
a  dramatic  exposure  of  "Conny's"  du- 
plicity, helped  at  the  final  moment  by 
the  mother's  ring  that  Harry  had  given 
to  the  adventuress. 

Mr.  Tellegen's  portrayal  of  the  despair 
Df  his-own  blindness,  his  awakens;,  his 


Winning  Hate 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  ide/tical 
phrases  sometimes  crop  up  simultane- 
ously in  widely  separated  quarters.  Is 
there,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  mind- 
reading? 

For  example,  in  the  Boston  Herald  for  I 
March  5  is  printed  an  extract  from  the ' 
New  York  Evening  Post,  dealing  with  |; 
President  Wilson.    Among  other  things 
the  writer  of  this  article  remarks:  "He 
(President  Wilson)  has  sometimes  dis- 
played what  Fenimore  Cooper  was  con- 
tinually displaying,   'winning  ways   to  ' 
make  people  hate  him.'  " 

This  same  phrase  is  applied  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  in  the  instalment  of  Col. 
Henry  Watterson's  "Looking  Back- 
ward," which  appears  in  this  week's 
Saturday  Evening  Post — "and  Bu- 
chanan, who  to  those  he  did  not  like  or 
approve  had,  as  Arnold  Harris  said,  'a 
winning  way  of  making  himself  hateful,' 
,was  an  aristocrat  and  wholy  under 
southern  and  feminine  influence."  What 
is  the.  real  history  of  this  phrase? 

Boston.  CAPT.  BRASSBOU'fJD 


climb  back  to  the  sunlight,  his  splendid 
unselfishness  toward  his  cold  mother 
and  good-for-nothing  brother,  his  deep 
and  tender  love  for  Frances,  was  vivid, 
lifelike,  moving  and  altogether  admir- 
able. , 
Jean  Robertson  was  successfully  re- 
p'ellant  as  the  adventuress. 

Miss  Eustaoe  was  elegantly  icy  and 
refinedly  blind  in  her  babying  of  Harry. 

Miriam  Sears  was  charmingly  simple, 
loyal  and  lovable  as  Frances. 

Sydney  Riggs  was  one  of  the  most 
completely  blind  young  fools  ever  seen 
ot!  a.ny  stage. 

Mark  Smith  as  a  jolly  American  art-  j1 
ist  friend  of  Maurice  and  Ralph  Locke 
as  a  volatile  French  associate,,  were  all  I 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  play  was  received  with  abundant  I 
evidences  of  approval  by  an  audience  ! 
that  crowded  the  theatre,   but  whose 
interest  and  attention   were   consider-  ' 
ably  distracted  from  the  stage  to  a  box  1 
where     sat     Geraldine     Farrar  with 
friends.    She  took  a  keener  interest  in 
her  husband's  acting  than  anyone  else  i 
present  and  applauded  generously.  After 
he  had  made  a  neat  little  speech  at  the 
close  of  the  second  act  she  made  one,  I 
too,  saying  that  she  was  glad  the  au- 
dience loved  her  husband  as  much  as 
shedjd^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 

THE  WILBUR  THEATRE— William  1 
Confer  in  "Nothing  But  Lies,"  a  farce  I 
in  three  acts,  by  Aaron  Hoffman;  pro-  t 
duced  at  the  Longacre  Theatre,  New  I 
York,  Oct.  8,  1918,  first  performance  in 
Boston: 

Jefferson  Nigh   , .  .  .Rapley  Holmes 

Lorua  Temple   .Florence  Enriglit 

George  Washington  Cross  Mr.  Collier  f 

Molly  Connor   Mary  Harper  F 

Fred  Thomas   Robert  Strange 

Allen  Nigh   Clyde  Nortfi 

Hon.  Timothy  Connor. William  Riley  Hatch 

Anna  Nigh   Edith  Hallor 

Bryan   ....Frank  Munroe 

Bill   Gordon  Burby 

Mike   Harry  Cowley 

Rufus  Chadwick  Pcttingill  ..Thomas  Irwin 
A  year  ago  Mr.  Collier,  in  a  farce  of 
fairly    deft    fashioning,  demonstrated 
glibly  the  value  of  veracity,  despite  its 
frequent  inroads  on  practical  business 
and  matters  of  the  heart.   "Nothing  But 
the  Truth"  was  th£  title  of  that  farce, 
and  It  proved  so  popular  and  the  lead- 
ing male  character  proved  so  agreeable 
that  Mr.  Collier  wished  for  a  successor 
along  like  lines.    So  Mr.  Hoffman  built 
"Nothing   But  Lies."   which,   in  fact, 
takes  up  the  opposing  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  It  were,  and  purports  to  estab- 
lish the  efficacy  of  falsehood. 
In  "Nothing  But  the  Truth,"  Mr.  Col- 
'•  undertook  to  win  a  $10,000  wager  by 


and  took  him  orf,  without  a  single  line 
to  utter.    It  was  pantomime  pure  and 
simple,  but  miming  by  an  assured  art-1 
ist.    Not  that  Mr.  Collier  is  not  worthy} 
of  a  place  among  our  comic  intellects  1 
of  the  stage.    He  has  a  fund  of  dry  hu-f 
mor,  of  Irony  both  subtle  and  frank, 
of  repartee  which  has  ungency  or  tang. 
He  can  give  vitality  to  a  dull  episode, 
sparkle  to  an  inane  utterance.    In  fact, 
so  many  of  the  lines  in  bis  plays  bear, 
the  indubitable  trade  mark  of  Mr.  Col-  J 
lier,    the   thought   corses   that   if  he, 
George  M.  Cohan  and  Wilton  Lackaye 
could  be  assembled  in  one  play  there , 
would  be   the  greatest  feast  of  true 
American  wit  ever  provided  for  a  na- 
tion hungering  for  humorous  diversion. 

As  originally  produced,  "Nothing  But 
Lies"  had  a  prologue  in  which  the 
shades  of  Ananias  and  George  Wash- 
ington, speaking  respectively  for  truth 
and  prevarication,  delayed  the  action  of 
the  farce  proper.  That  prologue  has 
been  ■  eliminated,  and  the  evening  )■  ] 
made  probably  the  more  agreeable  there- 
by. In  its  present  form  the  farce  moves 
smoothly,  the  third  act  perhaps  slack- 
ening in  pace  and  interest. 

Mr.  Collier  has  able  support.  Mr. 
Holmes,  ponderous  and  thunderous, 
.again  portrays  the  irascible  partner. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  again  a  detective,  a  pro- 
fession acquired  years  ago  ln  "Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine."  Mr.  Hatch  is  an 
Irish  senator,  blustering  when  in  con- 
trol of  a  situation,  whimpering  when 
caught  in  one.  Mr.  North,  as  the  youth 
whose  Bolshevikian  illusions  cause  all 
tho  trouble  of  the  play,  was  excellent, 
and  Mr.  Strange  played  a  small  role 
vigorously.  Mr.  Collier's  productions 
.-'dom  have  great  opportunities  for  the 
ladies.  Miss  Hallor,  who  succeeded  Miss 
Olive  *Wyndham,  was  a  prepossessing 
H  Anna,  vyhose  originally  strict  regard  for 
M  the  truth  suffers  substantially  as  the 
action  progresses;  Miss  Enwright  made 
much  of  the  part  of  a  weeping  stenog- 
rapher, repeatedly'  fired  by  one  partner 
and  re-engaged  by  the  Qther,  and  Miss 
Harper  was  a  winsome  daughter  to  the 
Hon.  Tim. 

A  large  and  friendly  audience  greeted 
Mr.  Collier.  He  undoubtedly  will  attract 
many  more  of  like  proportions  during  his 
stay  in  Boston.  Falsehood  is  not  lightly 
_  to  be  condoned,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 

I that  he  makes  George  Washington  Cross 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  liars  yet  en- 


 Ada  C.  Xevll 

....  Adeiyn  Wesley 
.Carson  Davenport. 

 George  l.und 

 Edith  Shayne 

.Miriam  McCauley 
.Charles  E.  VernoV 
.  .  .  /Harold  White 


red,  and  i.i  the  theatre  especially 
11  a.  cneerful  lie  is  often  more  palatable 
I  than  a  dull  and  sojnljre  truth.  . 

PLYMOUTH      THEATRE  —  Williaml 
I  Hodge  in  "A  Cure  for  Curables,"  with 
»  the  following  cast: 
I  Mrs.  Hamilton  Blaine.. 

I  Elizabeth  Rankin  

I  Bishop  Rutclege  

D  Duiton. . . . ;  

Mrs.   Margaret  Forster. 

'  Jeanne  

!  Colonel  Fairchild  . 

j  Philip  

Phyllis   Blaine  Clara  Moores 

j  Frederick  Jamieson  Edward  Wonn 

I  Robert  Gleason  George  Barr 

!  Herbert  Davies  ^Clarence  Bellair 

j  Dr.    Parker   ...T.    Albert  Hall 

J.  Cunningham  Hale  Brighnm  Royee 

Watkins  Ralph  Schoolman 

SFhep  Jerry  Hart 

I>a\iJ  Manville  ;George  K.  Brown 

I  Dr.    James   Pendergrass. ..  William  Horige 

I  Judge  T.<uckett  fames  H.  I,ewia 

Jack  Morris  James  C.  Malai.1v 

Sheriff  Arthur  E.  Sprague  I 

Deputy  Sheriff  :  Ford  Record! 

This  is  the  cast  of  the  original  per-  i 
formance  in  Boston  on  Nov.  11,  1917,  ex- j 
cept  that  Carson  Davenport  plays  as, 
the  bishop  instead  of  William  Yererice,  j 
Miriam  McCauley  as  Jeanne  instead  of  j 
Lili  Patay,  J.  Albert  Hall  as  Dr.  Parker  j 
Instead  of  Robert  Wayne,  Ralph  | 
Schoolman  instead  of  David  Marshall  ' 
as  Watkins,  and  George  K.  Brown  as  < 
David  Manville  instead  of  Joseph  JS 
(Weber;  also  the  part  of  Corn,  played  i 
by  Frederick  Strong,  is  omitted.  '.The  I 
comedy  had  its  origin  in  a  short  story  | 
by  Mrs.  Corra  .  Harris  (mis-spelled  in  i 
the  official  program  as  "Cora.")  Two  | 
years  ago  the  adaptation  was  ascribed  |; 
to  Earl  Derr  Biggers  and  Lawrence  | 
Whitman;  Mr.  Hodge  now  removes  the  I! 
disguise  and  permits  the  types  to  iden- 
tify himself  as  the  joint  author. 

The  plot  of  the  play  by  now  is  famil- 
iar  to  numbers  of  Boston  playgoers.  ( 
An  eccentric  old  doctor  ha«  died  leav- 
ing a  fashionable  sanatorium  filled  with  j 
patients  of  the  wealthy  leisure  class.  His  j 
will  provides  that  if  his  nephew.  Dr.  , 
lames  Pendergrass.  succeeds  in  curing  10  I 
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world!: 
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tr.  Everything  is  rood,  although  i 
ling  is  not  good  everywhere,  nor 

nor  for  everybody. 

Concerning  Jewsharps 
appears   that  a  Judge  sitting 


In  Toronto. 


Annie  n 

the 


„2  «°d  out  his  office  state  on  the  bench  has  decided  that  the 
anrt  ™!^ideHng  himself  luck>  Jen-sharp  ia  a  musical  instrument,  but 
to  get  $2  of  the  purchase  price  In  cash.  for  CU8t0rns  purpose9  it  ia  a  toy.  A 
He  possesses,  however,  a  fund  of  com-  Danjei  come  to  judgment! 
mon  sense.  gumption  and  ingenuity.  The  Jewsnal.p  i3i  indeed,  a  musical 
Dr  Parker  has  been  treating  the  rest-  instrument.  Virtuosi  have  won  fame 
euro  patients  after  ihe  approved  man-  and  money  by  their  proficiency,  as 
ner  and  tbev  ha\e  coddled  themselves  charles  Eulenstein  (1S0MSD0),  who  per- 
Into  the  notion  that  only  great  medical  t0rmed  on  16  of  thesc  instruments,  in 
skill  and  the  utmost  caution  can  avail  lg28  the  ,ron  hR(J  so  irijU,.ed  his  teeth 
them  aught.  The  young  Kentucktan  thal  ng  c<JU,d  nQt  p)av  without  pain,  so 
tries  the  methods  that  have  suggested  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  guitar, 
themselves  often  enough  to  level-headed  but  at  ,ast  a  delltist  put  a  glutinous 
lookers-on  in  many  a  health  resort:  ne  rovoring  Qn  nis  teeth  and  he  played  the 
gels  them  to  think  of  something  else  Jewsharp  agaln  Rayly 
besides   themselves   and   beguiles   tnem     Tk«,»   „..„   „..,  ...-.-i 


company. 

Are  the  two  founded  on  Mn 
virard    Cote's    novel7    Mr.  Jcncket 
>e\kmg  "of  Miss  Russell's  play,  saic 
Apparently  It  did  not  long  hold  th 
stag*.    And  those  who  saw  it  in  Spring 
field  did  not  expect  that  it  would." 


,         jvwBiiarp  again  sajij  ■  . ,       ui    it  j  . 

.nem    Tnere  flre  aev<,rfli  jewsharps  in  the  nent;y  WOn"ders  still  a  wail 
into  doing  a  Utile  muscular  labor-.£^d  Stearns    collection    of    musical    instru-,  |o„g 


which  formerly 
the  Philippine! 

New 


11110   UOillfc   ,t   i  t.  iv    ..."  oieiiiiia     i;uiii:v.iivii     v.-  ■••  

In  30  davs  they  are  made  over.    Dipcr.  mentg  at   Ann   Arbor:   one   of  bam 
of  the  mirth  of  the  audience  is  due  to  from  Japan;  another  of  bamboo 
the  transformation  in  the  looks  or  tne  Borneo;  one  of  ,.attnn, 
patients   in   the  .first  act  and  the  last.  dellKnted    a    Moro    0f  . 
The  doctor  is  merely  a  "naturalpatn    Isiands;  another  of  rattan  from 
and  these  "folks  have  let  their  radiators  Gulnea.  one  of  the  usual  structure  from  I 
get  ..old  without  knowing  it:  Formcsa  and  three  of  the  modern  metal! 

Mr    Hodge  has  a  legion  of  admirers.  km(J  use(J  ,n  the  United  States. 
His  st vie  is  well  known.   It  is  not  subtle.     v  schoolmate  In  our  village  was  en-| 
but  it'gets  over,  his  drawl,  his  shamble,  vjed  by  th(J  re3't  of  us  for  his  brilliant] 


Close  at  Hand 
As  tha  World  W.ags: 

In  reply  to  "K.  W.  W."  I  would  stale 
that  my  friend  Toot  Bowser,  guardian 
of  Ciopley's  Castle,  in  Lynn  Woods, 
says  that  tree  squeaks,  side-hill  bad- 
gers and  wampuses  are  very  common 
about  Dungeon  Rock  and  spend  the  day 
in  the  remarkable  cavern  dug  by  Bro. 
Marble  in  his  search  for  Tom  Veal's  | 
treasure.  We  would  also  note  that 
cherry  colored  cat  was  exhibited  to  the 
Gila  Monster  Natural  Hisiory  Society 
of  Wyuma  al  its  recent  meeting.  Evi- 
il  th*  'credu-  I 
SAN1US  BOKEALlS. 


his  sen 
auditor 
the  mouth 


lUments.  win  the  approval  of  his  perrorman 
it.  His  plays  leave  a  good  taste  in  lar]y  Rlftt. 


...  _e  on  this  instrument.  Singu- 
larly gifted,  ho  could  also  send  a  fine. 


There  are  no  problems  to  tanl)ko  spray  through  his  teeth,  and  ha 
browns    over:    Just  simple. 


tfimple.  sul.passcd  us  al)  by  his  skill  in  making 
..  fun  and  plenty  of  it.  Recalled  8hrm  sounds  by  inserting  two  dirty 
several  times  last  evening.  Mr.  Hodge  nn(;ers  o(  each  hand  in  his  mouth, 
finally  spoke  his  thanks  after  the  third  These  80Unds  could  bo  heard  at  a  great 
act.  Miss  Moores  was  extremely  pretty  distance.  We  regret  to  say  that  ha 
U  Phyllia  Mr  Rovce.  with  his  tendency  was  deficient  In  scholarship.  He  rose 
lo  bet"  $S0n  on  the  slightest  provocation:  to  no  prominence  In  after  life. 
Mi  Vernor  as  tho  at  first  slow-footed  John  Phoenix  was  the  author  cf  the 
and  later  liirht-stepplng  colonel.  Mr.  following  syllogism:  "David  was  a  Je^ 
Lewis  as' the  indgo  and  Mr.  Sprague  as  Hence,  'tho  Harp  of  David  waa  a 
the  'heHff  all  the  characters  were  well  Jewsharp.  Question-How  the  deuce  did 
differentiated  made  ,an?e  LOIltlibu-  he  sing  his  Psalms  and  play  on  it  the 

Hons  to  the  enjoyment  or  the  audience,  game  time?" 

Mr.  1  lodge  has  a  comedy  which  fits  him     Is    "Jews-harp"    a    corruption  Horn 
and  a  company  that  supports  him  well.  Jawshaw?    The  Italian  name  for  tho 
and  the  popularity  of  the  resulting  com-  instrument  is  an  imposing  one,  be  ac 
blnation  is  not  likely  soon  to  wane.  pensierl. 

ARLINGTON    THEATRE     The   Lion  Georgette 

and  the  Mouse."    Drama  in  four  acts  The  newspapers  ojt  New  Vork,  com- 

by  Charles  Klein.    The  cast:  anting  on  the  fact  that  Maurice 

*     .  '  terlinck   has    been    divorced    Horn  nis 

Eudoxia  Moe  A.  Me*  asfeey  r-.  „rt  „,,,,-»  *~  Tahlflnc    stated  unanl- 

Itev.  Pontlfex  Deetle  ...Samuel  Godfrey  wife    GeorgeLe  LfMaw.  sta tea  "■»» 

.T.nc  Peetle  Marv  Grav  mously  that  she  had  'created    the  part 

1  Mrs.  Rossmore  Jeannette  Howell  0f  Melisande  in  Boston.    This  informa- 

Mlas  Xesblt  ,™<>ano;,  ?rP11,t  tion   probably   came   from   Mr.  Henry 

!  : ::::  ::v:.n!irpS  r«-«Ji.  who     mention**  in  the  com 

Kxpressman  Borden  Hamilton  ment  as  a  man  knowing  all  about  tne 

I, Shirley  Bosmiore  Itutb  rtobinson  divorc„  -  and   Mr.    Maeterlinck's  subse- 

JelTerson  It.viler  Dudley  Ayres  .  "marrjaee 

1  lien  .  Fltzroy  Bagley  Aubrey  Bnsworth  Uuent  mai  l  lagc  „„„Aared     at  the 

jorkins....  Frederick  Allen     Mine.   Maeterlinck   appeared  at 

Senator  Roberts  Morton  I..  Stevens  Uoeton   Opera   House  as  Me.isanae  in 

Kate  Roberts  Bella  rairn=  Maeterlinck's   play  "(Jan.   30.    1912),  but 

Mrs.  John  Burkett  Ryder  Bertha  Blanehar.l  f  Patrick   Campbell    had   taken  the 

John  Burkett  Ryder  Mark  Kent  {Mrs-    ram  k   i_      v  translation  of 

Maid  Alice  Heritage  (part  in  J.  \\     Mackail  s  ti  ansiauuu  oi 

"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse"  received  6he  play  April  12.  1902.  Mme  Ma«er- 
applause  on  its  revival  at  the  Arling- linck  was  seen  at  the  Boston  wpera 
ton  Theatre  yesterday.  It  is  a  closely  House  Jan.  l6,  1912.  «»  Melleando  in  . De- 
woven  drama  of  thought  and  action,  foussy's  opera,  when  she  surprised  us  ail 
In  "The.  Lion  and  the  .  Mouse."  the  fey  her  stained-glass  attitudes.  She  « as 
audience  is  asked  to  witness  the  strug-fceen  again  in  the  opera  on  Jan. 
gles  of  two  apparently  unequal  .forces.  But  when  the  opera  was  first  perroimea 
On  the  one  Side  is  John  Burkett  Ryder.  |here  by  Mr.  Hammerste.n  s  rorapan  U 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world,  lat  the  Boston  Theatre.  April  1,  l.iw,  .viisa 
and    a    gi-eat    financier     who    spares  I  Mary  Garden  took  the  part,    bo  Jinw. 

Maeterlinck  did  not  "create  in  Bos. on 
the  part  of  Melisande  in  Play  or  in  op- 
era    On  Jan.  25,  1912.  she  was  seen  as 


n  his  struggle 
-other  side 
a  bright  and 


teither  friend  nor  foe 
for  supremacy.   On  the 
Miss  Shirley  Rossmore, 
affectionate  girl. 

Till  the  very  end  of  the  play  the  fight 
goes  on.  The  girl  is  tialtling  for  the '  teresting  event, 
honor  -of  her  father.  Judgei  Rossmore.  !  linck  dedicated 
whom  Ryder  is  persecuting,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  is  in  love  with  Ryder's 
son.  Of  course  the  girl  wins  in  the  end. 
Mr.  Kent  is  an  excellent  exponent  of 
the  multimillionaire,  quick,  alert,  in- 
cisive and  a  man  of  authority.  Miss 
Ruth  Robinson's  Shirley  Rossmore  is 
vividly  real.  Miss -Robinson  making  her 
debut  with  the  company.  Mr.  Ayres 
makes  a  pleasingly  youthful  Jefferson 
Ryder,  and  the  entire  cast  does  the 
play  full  justice. 

Next  week  the  play  at  the  Arlington 
Theatre  will  be  "A  Butterfly  on  the 
Wheel." 


Thellivorce'at  this  late  day  is  an  ln- 
especlally   aj  Maeter- 
his  "Treasura  of  the 
Humble"  to  her  and  In  a  dedication  to 
snother  volume  if  essays  said  that  he 
had  learned  wisdom  from  her. 


MAKlt  IAHILL 
.  B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

Pleases  Large  Audience — 
Other  Good  Acts 


Marie  Cahill,  chief  player  in  many  mu- 
•ical  comedy  successes  of  several  sea- 
eons  ago.  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there 
wu  a  large  audience  and  much  ap- 
plause.      .  / 

This  is  Miss  Cahill's  first  appearance 
in  vaudeville.  She  sang  a  medley  of  her 
old  successes  and  several  new  songs  and 
told  a  few  stories. 

Her  style  is  well  known,  she  is  quickly 
on  good  terms  with  her  audience.  There 
ie  spontaneity  about  her  entire  act;  nor 
does  she  rely  on  an  extensive  wardrobe 
and  other  artificial  means.  None  or  her 
songs  pleased   more  than   "Under  the 


BY  SAM  CHARLES 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sam  Charles,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  His  pro 
gram  was  as  follows:  Gabriel  Faure. 
Third  Impromptu,  Fifth  Nocturne.  De- 
bussy. Toccata.  Cloches-  a  travers  lea 
feuilles.  L'Isle  joyeuse,  Feuilles  mortes 
La  Serenade  Inteirompue,  Les  Sons  ei 
les  parfums  tournent  dans  l'air  du  Soir 
Les  Collenes  d'Anacaprl.  La  Puerta.  de 
Vino,  Feux  d'artifice.  Ravel.  Le  Gioet, 
Alborada  del  gracioso. 

Mr.  Charles,  who,  we  are  informed, 
studied  here  and  in  Paris,  gave  his 
first  public  recital  In  Boston  last  even- 
ing. He  has  given  concerts  with  Air. 
Elchhelm.  the  violinist.  In  several  cities, 
They  had  the  courage,  lovers  of  modern 
French  music,  to  visit  darkest  New 
York  where  this  music  is  not  "keu 
where  missionary  work  is  sadly  needed 
for  although  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  has 
introduced  orchestral  works  by  French 
composers  he  is  hardly  the  man  by 
nature  or  bv  training  to  be  a  sinning 
apostle  of  this  religion.  Mr.  Charles 
has  had  charge  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment at  Smith  College  this  season. 

He  was  indeed,  bold  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gram of  pieces  by  Gabriel  Faure, 
Debussv  and  Ravtl.  for  these  com- 
posers did  not  supply  the  contrasts  nec- 
essary for  full  enjoyment.  A  reoUal 
of  music  by  any  one  composer,  with 
the  exception  of  Chopin,  is  not  easily 
endured.  Fascinating  as  the  music  of 
Debussy  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  It 
suffices.  The  pieces  by  Faure  and 
Ravel  did  not  afford  the  relief  of  con- 
trast. The  Nocturne  by  the  former 
Is  of  little  Importance.  Ravel's  pieces 
are  too  much  in  the  Debussy  vein  to 
change  a  prevailing  Debussy  mood 

Mr  Charles  has  undoubtedly  what  Mr. 
Kreshbiel  would  call  ft  "lovely  enthusi- 
asm" for  the  modern  French  school;  nor 
is  this  with  him  a  fad.  His  performance 
waa  almost  always  interesting,  some 
times  brilliant;  but  what  might  be  char- 
acterized as  the  elusive  sensuousnass  of 
Debussy's  music. "the  subtle  hints,  the 
sub-divisions  of  nuances,  too  often  es- 
caped him.  At  the  beginning,  m  the 
Pieces  bv  Faure.  it  was  noted  that  he 
did  not  sing  his  melodic  phrases,  that  he 
was  authoritative  rather  than  persua- 
sive This  was  still  moro  noticeable  In 
hie  plavlng  of  Debussy's  music.  He 
heard  it  too  pronounced.  Where  Debussj 
whispered,  Mr.  Charles  spoke  out.  wit 
full  voice.  Where  there  should  hav 
been  twilight.- there  was  high  noon  wit 
the  sun  burning,  the  air.  Mr.  Charles  l 
undoubtedlv  musicall  he  has  a  lively  ap 
preclatlon:  he  has  certain  desirable  qual 
tties  of  a  pianist.  But  he  should  listen  tt 
his  own  playing;  he  should  zealously  cul 
tivate  tonal  beauty  which  at  present  hi 
lacks,  and  without  tonal  beauty  music] 
that  is  worth  playing  an  dheaiing  rnusw 
suddenly  without  poetic  charm  or  emo 
tlonal  3ignlfiicance. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
there  was  plenty  of  applause. 


An  International  Play 

\  plav  entitled  "His  Royal  Happiness- 
was  produced  at  the  Holborn  Empire  in 
London  Feb.  24  We  mention  the  fact 
because  in  this  play  the  King  of  Eng- 
land marries  the  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UniteB  States.  The  Times 
began  its  review:  "A  domestic  and  sen- 
tirnentnl  interest  In  royal  families  is 
probablv  common  to  all  countries  where 
there  are  such  families,  and.  for  all  we 
know,  there  may  be  a  somewhat  similar 
feeling  for  presidential  families  and 
twhy  not?)  for  ex-presidential  families 
!  In  the  United  States.  Are  there  not 
many  millions  (of  the  motherly  set)  In 
this  country  who  speak  familiarly  of  the 
dear  Queen  and  know  all  the  birthdays 
of  all  tho  rovnl  babies?  Why  not.  then, 
inanv  more  millions  in  the  United  States, 
with"  a  far  larger  population,  who  speak 

of  the  sweet  or  the  dear  President  and  condescends  now 

have  an  insatiable  cur.oslty  about  his     "  .      sh    ul,s  lls  for  m- 

deservedly  happy  home  life?"    As  for  Journalistic  touch,    bhe  tens  us.  io 
the  play  itself— "It  Is  a  case  for  Turner's  stance,  that  Cromwell  had  a  specu  oi 
answer  and  saying  to  anyone  who  ob-  bi00(i  0n  his  little  band — Oliver,  that  la,  1 
jects  th-it  probably  matters  don't  go  on  himself  shaving— but  she 

exactly  thus  either  in  the  White  House   may  rl„rmg  that 

or  in  the  Palac?-don't  you  wish  they  ;  never   Jogged   Ins   elbow    during    that  | 


slbly  emanripi 
Brookllne. 

New  Hampshire  Cider 

As^he  World  Wags: 

I  learned  with  gratified  surprise  from  I 
a  recent  letter  to  your  column  from  Mr.  I 
Abel  Adams  of  Amherst,  N.  H..  thai  he  I 
had  given  a  public  reading  from  my  I 
highly  incomplete  works  before  the  VII-  I 
_  lage  Forum  of  his  town.  It  Is  to  thai 
S  credit  of  his  tact  and  kindness  of  licartl 
that  he  did  not  mention  how  this  raad-J 
_  Ing  was  received  further  than  is  im-J 
3  plied  in  the  statement  that  considerable! 
A  interest  was  manifested  in  the  .volumes* 
T  celebrated  ir»my  screed.  Tt  is  long  since! 
I  have  attempted  a  conscious  blush  andO 
my  technic  Is  necessarily  imperfect,  butt 
I  did  the  best  1  could,  and  fnow  cornel 
upon  the  public  stage  to  make  my  ac-l 
knowledgements.  leading  by  the  handl 
my  collaborator,  alcohol,  who,  if  I  mayl 
Judge  from  Mr.  Adams's  remarks,  madol 
the  real  and  definite  hit  of  the  occasion. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Amherst- 
ians  might  be  edified  by  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  several  works  thus' 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  if  bri>  f  de-i 
Bcriptioris  or  synopses  of  their  contents 
are  at  hand,  it  might  he  well  to  print 
them. 

For  example,  what  more  appropriate! 
gift  for  the  household  than  Monaert'e 
"Practical  Distiller,"  described  not  too 
enthusiastically  as  "a  thorough  treatise 
on  distilling  and  rectifying  *lcohoI. 
liquors,  essences,  etc.."  by  the  latest  and 
most  improved  methods.  "This  work 
Includes  directions  for  mulling,  mash- 
ing, fermenting,  distilling,  rectifying 
and  purifying:  it  gives  illustrated  In- 
structions for  constructing  slills.  w  ith  all 
ihe  appurtenances;  also  the  latest  meth- 
ods for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  by 
the  quick  method."  The  other  volumes 
I  mentioned  should  he  found  in  "every 
library.  Apply  early  and  avoid  the 
rush.    '  'j 

I  gather  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
Forum,  as  reported,  that  I  may  be  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  singularly 
drastic  "dry"  enactments  now  in  force 
in  New  Hampshire  were  authorized  un- 
der an  erroneous  impression  that  cider, 
'at  any  of  its  variously  refi  eshin  :  :me-s, 
was  by  no  means  meant.  The  mistake, 
if  so  'be.  was  iiH  entirely  natural  one, 
cider  being  engendered  by  a  purely 
natural  process  and  acquiring  its  later 
delightful  attributes  without  the  least 
assistance  from  man  or  his  arts.  It 
seems  to  be  as  clearly  indicated  as  a 
natural  beverage  as  water  or  milk. 
With  this  perfectly  reasonable  idea  in 
mind  the  disconcertment  of  the  em- 
bottled  farmers  of  our  sister  state  must 
be  regarded  sympathetically.  An  in- 
stance within  my  own  experience  will 
serve  to  show  how  natural  this  miscon- 
ception Is.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of 
Dea.  Cross  of  a  town  which,  m  memory 
of  a  summer  I  once  spent  there,  1  will 
scarcely  disguise  under  the  name  of 
DuranceviHe.  The  deacon  laid  in  every 
fall  forty  odd  barrels  of  excellent  cider, 
which  he  permitted  to  harden  under  hla 
own  loving  supervision,  and  which  he 
consumed  with  some  slight  and  neg- 
ligible aid  from  his  family  and  friends 
during  the  following  winter  1  ndi-r 
these  happy  conditions  the  old  gentle- 
man was  frankly  "soused"  most  of  the 
time  during  the  Inclement  season,  but 
was  so  little  aware  of  his  good  fortune 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  address  tem- 
perance meetings  from  time  to  time— 
for  he  was  a  bitter  and  uncompromising 
enemy  of  whiskey— off ering  them  the 
assurance,  with  a  breath  redolent  of  I 
firecrackers,  that  a  drop  of  "ruin"  had  [ 
never  passed  his  lips. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  liile 
"Forum,"  chosen  by  Mr.  Adams  for  his 
corner  store  club,  seems  well  chosen, 
embodying,  as  it  does  in  its  last  syllable, 
the  fundamental  Inspiration  of  its  eochJ> 
lly,  and  even  after  July  1  its  mentiou— 
if,  'indeed,  allusion  to  it  is  then  per^ 
mitted— will  produce  a  grateful,  even  If 
sad,  echo  of  a  regretted  past. 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEJN. 


1 


1  could?  •  •  *  The  play  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  a  full  house.  In- 
cluding many  American  officers,  who 
had  come,  no  doubt,  to  learn  what  Eng- 
lish princes  and  courts  are  really  like 
and  were  certainly  not  sent  empty 
away." 

"His  Royal  Happiness"  is  not  a  new 
play.  The  Sunday  Herald  of  Nov.  17, 
1918.  spoke  of  its  production  at  East- 
bourne. Eng..  Nov.  4.  Mr.  E.  N.  Jenckes, 
Jr.,  of  the  Springfield  Republican  wrote 
to  us  that  a  play  with  the  same  title 
and  exactly  the  same  plot  was  seen  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage  al  Worces- 
ter  Mass..  on  Dee.  ,25.  1914.    It  was  per- 


operatlon,   as  the   film-man  would  if 
he  had  the  chance,  without  the  slight- 
est compunction    Under  his  treatment 
the  speck  Of  blood  remains  but  a  speck  I 
of  blood ;  under  hers,  so  superior  is  her  [ 
alchemy,  it  becomes  a  property  of  thai 
man  himself,  a  part  of  his  eternal  por-B 
itrait,  typical  and  portentous.    How  will 
Clio  treat  the  year  1918  and  its  prede-Jj 
'cessors?  ^ 

Unflinching  Democracy 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 
:    I  understand  that  it  is  forbidden  to| 
'an  American  citizen  to  a-<ept  patente] 
I  of  nobility  of  any  sort  from  any  bo 
!  and  that  the  Dukl  of  South  Noi  \ 

Lord    M    hanicsville    arid     Sir  A 


Quotation  for  the  Day 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  not  suggest  a  quotation  for  the 
day— on  which  Boston  was  addressed  so 
delightfully  by  the  nation's  returning 
seml-potentlary. 

"The   common    problem,    yours,  mine, 

every  one's, 
Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life. 
Provided  it  could  be.-but.  finding  firstj  I 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  makeTt 
fair  . 
Up  to  our  means— a  very  different  thing. 
No  abstract  Intellectual  plan  of  life 
Quite  Irrespective  of  life's  plainest  laws. 
But-one,  a  man.  who  is  man  and  noth- 
ing more.  ' . 
'May  lead  within  a  world  whic 
your  leave) 
Is  Romeor  London— not  Fool'*— paradise,  | 
Embellish  Rome,  idealize  away. 
Make  Paradise  of  London  if  you  can. 
You're  welcome,  nay,  you're  w1"-' 
Wellesley.  March  1.  v' 


It 


INZALEYS  IN 
BNAL  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALK 
The  Flonzaloy  Quartet  gave,  its  finn 
■concert  of  the  season  last  night  in  .Tor 
[dan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows 
|l!avel.  Quartet  in  V  major;  Vidal,  Foui 
•Old-Time  Dames  (Courante,  Gavotte 
I  Sarabande.  Menuet  );  Beethoven.  Quar- 
tet In  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3. 

The  dances  by  Paul  Vldal  were  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time  aod  from 
I  manuscript.    They  were  written  for 
[String   orchestra.     Mr.   Bettl.  thinking 
.they  were  better  adapted  to  a  quartet,1 
I  added  them  to  the  repertory  of  chamber 
I  music.    They  are  pleasing  compositions, 
[preserving  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century. 
|  not  pedantically  archaic,   without  any 
disturbing  lapse  into  modernism.  Th 
Courante  is  the  leas!  interesting.  The 
Gavotte  and  Menuefc,  with  its  dronin 
trio,  have  dainty  elegance;  the  Sara- 
bande has  the  stateliness  and  the  almost 
sombre   gravity   that  characterize  the 
dance  as  treated  by  Bach.  These  dances, 
theugh  short— and  to  some  they  may 
Mem  (.rifling,  for  there  are  hearers  satis- 
fied only  with  music  that  has  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  especially  thick- 
ness—are a  more  favorable  showing  of 
Vidal's  taste  than  the  songs  with  which 
his'  name  is  here  associated. 

Bavcl's  quartet  is  well  known  to 
local  lovers  of  chamber  music,  but 
never  has  it  been  played  bo  poetically 
i»s  it  was  last  night.  One  wishes  that 
Ravel  had  written  a  fin^r  Finale,  a 
Finale  ilcher  in  musical  ideas.  As  it 
stands  the  workmanship  does  not  atone 
Tor  the  absence-  of  them.  There  is 
much  moro  In  the  Scherzo  than  piquam 
pizzicati  effects.  The  first  movement,  is 
beautiful  in  thematic  material,  haunt- 
ing phrases  that,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  a 
melody  by  Mozart,  come  out  of  the 
air  and  return  to  it;  beautiful  also  byr 
the  manner  in  which  these  nhrases  are.; 
interwoven.  There  are  pages  that  re  i 
mind,-  the  rapt  hearers  of  the  "littlel 
unanimous  overture"  improvised  by 
the  ivory  instruments  of  the*  orchestra 
imagined  by  Jules  Laforgue  for  the 
court  where  Salome  wearied  the  em- 
bassadors by  her  proficiency  in  mela-i 
physics.  The  thin!  movement  is  likej 
Ariel's  song:  Is  It  "i'  th'  air  or  thi 
earth?"  music  that  even  Culiban  might 
have  wondered  at  on  Propero's  isl,  ac 
customed  as  ho  was  to"  "sounds  and 
sweet  airs  that  give  delight." 
The  beauty  of  Ravel's  music  was  enj, 
I  j  hanced  by  the  exquisitely  euphonious 
performance.  This,  of  course,  was  to  be! 
expected  from  the  four  artists,  but  as  irj 
nature,  tho  lexpected  constantly  afford^ 
surprises.  So  it  is  with  this  quartet) 
These  men  not  only  live  together  in  closol 
comradeship;  they  think  musically  as 

p>ne,  tlieybreeAh^andspeak  musically 

I  as  one  poetic  soul. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  hall  was 
keenly  appreciative.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
add  that  the  quartet  will  give  concerts 
next  season  ori  the  Thursday  nights  of 
Jan.  22,  Feb.  19  and  March  18  of  1920. 
That  admirable  viola  player,  Mr.  Louis 
Ballly,  who  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Ara 

| while  he  was  serving  Italy  during  the 
war,  will  neat  season  be  the  musical 
director  of  ttie  Berkshire  Quartet.  Mr 
Ara  will  then  return  here  with  his  co 

,  mates  in  art. 

It  is  very  bard  to  know  whether  newspapers 
have  more  influence  on  public  opiuion'tuau  pub- 
lic opinion  has  on  them.  I  think  that  a  news- 
paper endeavors  by  instinctive  groping  to  cou- 
torni  .itself  to  what  it  believes  is  the  opinion 
at  a  majority.  If  these  first  blind  Teachings 
out  hit  the  tentacles  of  opinion,  the  newspaper 
urges,  accompanies,  supports,  and  it  is  then 
that,  by  repotting  dally  to  the  people  what  the 
people  think,  it  influences  public  thought. 


from  a  'ale  of  tile  l^'li  century,  poi'-i-n 
words  were  used  as  names  for  dogs  in 

France:  Wolf,  Quocn,  etc. 
Jowler  was  .a  good  name  for  a  big 

yellow  lumbering  dog.  Unless  wo  arc 
mistaken,  that  whs  the  name  of  tin- 
dog  that  drank  at  the  town  pump  in 
Hawthorne's  story,  which  we  read  at 
school.  The  sketch  inculcated  temper- 
ance, if  not  teetotallsm.  It  was  the 
reading  book  that  contained  a  glori- 
ous lyric  outburst  in  praise  of  cold 
water; 

O  water  for  me.  O  water  for  me 
And  wine  for  tho  tremulous  debauchee! 

Water  cooleth  tho   brow.  It   cooleth  tho 
bruin 

And  it  makcth  tho  faint  ono  strong  aa 

Wo  quote  from   memory;  the 
may  not  be  letter  perfect. 

Dogs  arc  now  sometimes  named  after 
men  of  mark.  We  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  fine  four-legged  fellow- 
named  Dewey.  No  doubt  t,here  are 
dogs  that  answer  to  the  call  of  "Hinden- 
burg"  in  Germany.  Little  dogs  are 
often  foojishly  named  by  foolish  mis- 
tresses. King  Lear  was  probably  all 
the  angrier  because  the  tittle  dogs 
that  barked  at  him  were  named  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart.  What  has 
become  of  the  lilack  and  tan?  They 
were  very  common  in  the  Sixties  and 
Seventies.  We  have  not  seen  one  for 
several  years  WmL*- 
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Prophetic  Numbers 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

From  Italy  comes  the  following  inter-  [ 
esting    cryptogram    of   German  over- 
threw,  Write  down  tho  phrase: 

Ice  Finit  La  Cvltvro  Allemandc. 

Add  up  the  amounts  indicated  by  the 
Roman  numerals,  as  marked,  employed 
in  this  phrase  and  you  will  get  the 
total  1914.  E.  g.,  1-100-1-1-1-50-100-6-50-5- 
50-EO-1000-500,  equalling  1814, 

Boston.  LEOPARD!  CAVOUR. 


Carlo 

In  boyhood  we  had  the  honor  of  know- 
ing several  Newfoundland  dogs.  They 
were  well  disposed,  at  times  a  little  pat- 
ronizing, never  encouragers  of  famili- 
arity. Each  one  of  them  wagged  his  tail 
to  the  name  Carlo.  Why  was  the  name 
Carlo  in  that  village  given  to  Newfound- 
land and  not  to  other  dogs?  Is  the  name 
common  now  in  the  directory  or  the  blue 
book  or  the  social  register  of  dogs?  Is 
it  confined  to  Newfoundlands? 

Remy  de  Gourmont,  noting  that  the 
Turks  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  Chris- 
tians dogs,  replied  that  Christians  often 
named  a  dog  Turk.  "There  is  no  name 
more  common  for  bow-wows."  He 
thought  that  a  chronological  catalogue 
of  names  given  to  dogs  for  two  or  three 
centuries  in  different  European  coun- 
tries would  throw  a  curious  sidelight  on 
history.  This  catalogue  would  also  be 
interesting  to  the  psychologist  "Man 
takes  pleo  )ure  in  giving  to  the  animal  he 
loves  met  the  name  of  a  people  that  he 
especially  hates."  Thus  Turk  and  Sultan 
date  back  to  the  loth  century.  The  name 
Bismarck  was  frequently  given  to 
French  dogs  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.    Medor  came  from  Arlosto;  Azor 


As  the  World  Wags: 

An  English  dramatic  critic,  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  die  before  the  rage 
for  musical  comedies  and  so-called  re- 
vues, one  John  Downes  by  name,  wrote 
in  170S  little  characterizations  of  actors. 
They  would  he  called  appreciations,  now, 
I  suppose.  Could  not  some  of  our  dra- 
matic critics,  tired  of  the  conventionally 
laudatory  phrases,  imitate  him  to  the 
relief  and  joy  of  the  readers?  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Downes: 

As  to  Mr.  (Barton)  Booth,  then: 

"A  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  of 
form  Venust;  of  Mellifluent  Pronuntia- 
tion,  having  proper  Gesticulations,  which 
are  graceful  Attendants  of  true  Elocu- 
tion; of  his  time  a  most  Compleat  Tra- 
gedian." 

As  to  Mr.  Doggett: 

"On  the  Stage,  he's  very  Aspectabund, 
wearing  a  Farce  in  his  Face;  his 
Thoughts  deliberately  framing  his  Ut- 
terance Congruous  to  his  Lojpks:  He  is 
the  only  Comick  Original  now  Extant." 

Mr.  Pinkethman: 

"He's  the  darling  of  Fortunatus,  he 
has  gained  more  in  Theatres  and  Fairs 
in  Twelve  Years,  than  those  that  have 
Tugged  at  the  Oar  of  Acting  these  50." 

Mr.  Estcourt,  Histrio  Natus: 

"He  has  the  Honour  (Nature  enduing 
him  with  an  easy,  free,  unaffected  Mode 
of  Elocution)  in  Comedy  always  to  Lae- 
tifieate  his  Audience,  especially  Quality 
(Witness  Sergeant  Kyte).  He's  not  Ex- 
cellent only  in  that,  but  a  Superlative 
Mimick." 

Mr.  Cibber: 

"A  Gentleman  of  his  time  has  Ar- 
rived to  an  exceeding  Perfection,  in  hit- 
ling  justly  the  Humour  of  a  starcht 
Beau,  or  Fop;  as  the  Lord  Fopington; 
Sir  Fopling  and'Sir  Courtly  equalling  in 
the  last,  the  late  Eminent  Mr.  Moim- 
fort,  not  much  Inferior  in  Tragedy,  had 
Nature  given  him  Lungs  Strenuous  to 
his  finisht  Judgement." 
Boston.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


"I'd  Be  a  Parody" 

Baird  Leonard  in  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph publishes  some  impressions  in  the 
manner  of  Miss  Gertrude  Stein.  Here 
is  one: 

LUNCHEON 
There  were  spats  and  bead  bags 
Bead  bags  bead  bags 
"Smiles'"  why  not  an  entree  why  not 
Asterisks  en  brochettc 
Cocktail  perhaps 

But  the  hondwaiter   is   nonchalant  with  the 

Hollandflise 
My  mood  Is  Il'ollnndnise  neutral  neutral 
Time  passes  till  the  table  is  bread  crumbs 
Bread  crumbs  but  no  birds 
\"e  goddesses!  T>o  they  rail  this  a  drink? 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  eighteenth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  "abaud  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday,  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Rimsky-Korsadoff,  "Sad- 
ko"; Saint-Saens,  Symphony  No.  2,  A 
minor;  Bach,  Concerto  No.  2,  F  major 
for  trumpet,  flute,  oboe,  violin  (Messrs' 
Helm,  LaM-ent,  Longy,  Fradkin)  with 
accompaniment  of  strings  and  harpsi- 


tlme  in  Bofcton);  Chabrier,  Espana. 

The  Jeger/d  of  Sadko  appealed  to  Rlm- 
skv- Korsakoff,    who    wrote    an  opera 

with  him  for  the  hero.   The  symphonic 
poem  heard  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
at  a  Symphony  concert  since  1905  was 
used  by  tho  Ballet  Russe  for  the  ballet 
"Sadko,"    seen    at    the    Boston  Opera 
House.   The    story— or    this  particular 
legend,  for  there  are  several— was  thus 
rnade  familiar,  although  we  did  not  see 
there   the   becalmed   ship   and  Sadko, 
like  Jonah,  thrown  overboard.  Having 
sailed     the     seas,  Rimsky-Korsakoft 
pictured  in  tones.   The  raging  billows , 
in   "Scheherazade"   and   a  calm;  two  I 
widely  different  tonal  seascapes,  both  | 
enjiently  successful,  far  more  so  than  i 
Rubinstein's   "Ocean"    Symphony  with  ! 
all  its  movements  now  forgotten.   The  , 
larger  portion  of  "Sadko"  is  concerned  ; 
with  the  wild  dancing  at  the  wedding 
of  the  sea-king's  daughter.  Sadko,  an 
uninvited  guest  of  sudden  and  surpris- 
ing arrival,  plays  on  his  gusli  for  the 
i  dancers  until  the  virtuoso  breaks  the 
strings  and  puts  an  end  to  the  frenzy 
Of  the  dancers  and  of  the  sympathetic 
ocean.    The    music    fascinates   by  its 
changes  of  mood,  the  wildness  of  the 
dance,  the  oriental  spirit,  the  brilliance 
of  the  instrumentation. 

Salrit-Saens'  Symphony  In  A  minor— 
it  might  be  called  a  slnfonietta— was 
played  in  Paris  nearly  60  years  ago. 
It  has  not  been  heard  here  at  a  Sym- 
phony -concert    since    1892    when  Mr. 
Nlkisch   waved    his    exquisitely  mani- 
cured hand  and  turned  the  interesting 
pallor  of  his  romantic  face  towards  the 
enthralled   audience.     Saint-Saens  has 
always  been  an  expert  assimilator.  In 
this  little  work  we  hear  at  times  the 
voices  of  Bach,  Mozart  and  the  early 
Beethoven,  but  with  a  Parisian  accent. 
The  first  movement  in  spite  of  its  fugal 
character  is  entertaining,  exciting  ad- 
miration   for   the    workmanship.  The 
second  is  charmingly  simple.    It  has  a 
Mozartian    flavor.     The    trio    of  the 
Scherzo     is    peculiarly    graceful  and 
piquant,   while  in   the  rushing  Finale 
there  is  towards  the  end  a  foretaste  of 
1919    modernism,    an    unexpected  little 
episode,  that  might  be  corrrpared  to  the 
mysterious  measures  in  Weber's  "Eury- 
anthe"  overture.    The  Symphony  con- 
tains many  effects  gained  by  the  utmost 
economy  of  means.    The  music  reminds  [ 
one  of  Athenaeus's  proposition.    "Music ' 
should  excite  affability  and  a  gentle- 
manlylike  joy."    Mr.  Rabaud  is  to  be  , 
thanked  heartily  for  reviving  the  long- 
neglected  work. 

The  concerto  of  Bach  was  first  heard  I 
here  Dec.  28  1901.  Mr.  Gericke  then 
used  Felix  Mottl's  arrangement.  Mottl 
transposed  the  trumpet  part,  written  ex- 
tremely high,  and  divided  it  between 
two  trumpets.  He  added  wood  wind  in- 
struments and  horns.  Other  arrange- 
ments, or  disarrangements,  of  this  con- 
certo have  been  made. 

Mr.  Rabaud  was  anxious  that  the 
suite  should  be  played  as  Bach  wrote  it. 
He  therefore  did  away  with  Mottl's  ad- 
ditional instruments,  but  retained  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  trumpet  part  He  also 
restored  the  harpsichord. 

This  reverence  paid  to  Bach  is  praise- 
worthy.   It  is  therefore  the  more  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Ratoaud  changed  the 
'title  of  the  concerto  in.  the  program 
book.    Bach  wrote  the  title  in  Italian 
on  the  autograph  score.    In  English  it  j 
reads:  "Second  concerto  for  one  trum- 
pet, one  flute,  one  hautbois,  one  violin."  j 
This  concerto  has  always  been  known  j 
as  the  trumpet  concerto.    The  chief  in- 
terest in  it  has  been  concerned  with  the 
ability  of  the  trumpeter  to  play  the  m'u-  i 
sic    of   his   part   as   written.  Neither 
Mottl,  nor  Kretzschmar,  nor  Wolfram,  , 
nor  Richard  Strauss  in  their  tinkering 
of  the  score  thought  of  giving  the  violin, 
ute,  or  oboe  priority  over  the  trumpet  in 
the  title. 

The  performance  was  a  spirited  one, 
reflecting-  credit  on  all  that  took  part. 
Boston  may  well  be  proud  of  Messrs. 
Heim,  Laurent,  Longy,  Fradkin  and 
ether  virtuosi  in  the  orchestra.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  music 
itself.  The  Andante  is  beautiful.  The 
spirited  other  movements  might  have 
been  lengthened  by  Bach,  or  shortened 
without  essentially  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  or  grieving  the 
hearer.  • 

Florent  Schmitt's  Suite  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  He  was  born  , 
in  Lorraine.  The  mountains  of  his 
childhood  were  the  Vosges.  Had  •  he  ! 
come  from  the  south  of  France,  one 
might  think  that  "the  mountain  pro- 
cession" was  Biscayan,  for  the  Basques 
are  much  givsn  to  pilgrimages  to  hill 
places,  as  Richard  Ford  rioted  over  70  . 
years  ago,  but  the  character  of  the  music 
forbids  this  thought,  for  at  these  pil- 
grimages "the  chacoli  (a  poor  wine)  and 
shillelah  are  devoutly  used."  Schmitt's 
music  suggests  a  religious  procession 
to  a  mountain,  or  one  winding  Its  way 
through  a  forest  at  the  base  of  one. 
This  and  the  succeeding  movements 
show  little  individuality  and  a  paucity 
of  ideas.  The  effects  are  chiefly  those 
gained  by  instrumentation.  The  com- 
poser is  seen  groping  after  something 
definite.  There  is,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  movement  and  in 
certain  pages  of  the  third,  "atmos- 
phere." to  borrow  a  word  from  current 
aesthetic  jargon.  The  music  as  a  whole 
Is  pleasantly  futile. 

The  performance  of  "Espana"  was 
.extraordinarily  brilliant.    The  cor.duc- 
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tors,  of  thl^  orcTicV  f.'i  Heretofore  (ailed 
to  catch  the  rriilt.  tho  swing  of  thi  ■ 
gorgeoutly  colored,  irresistibly  rhythmed 
entranclngly  romantic  Rhapsody.  Be- 
side it  the  quasi-Spanish  music  of  Rlm- 
sky-KorsakorT,  and  even  Ravel's  and 
Debussy's  seems   northern   and  pale. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  make  lt3  final  south- 
ern trip  next  week.  The  program  of 
March  28,  29  Is  as  follows:  Gabriel 
Faure,  Prelude  to  "Penelope;"  Beetho- 
ven. Concerto  No.  5  E  flat  major,  for 
piano  (Harold  Bauer,  pianist):  Hill, 
"Stevensonlana,"  four  pieces  for  orches- 
tra after  poems  from  Stevenson's 
"Child's  Garden  of  Verse"  (first  time  at 
these  concerts);  Berlioz,  Grand  Fete  at 
Capulet's  House  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Eels,  that  never  will  appear 

Till   that  tempestuous  winds  or  thunder  tear 

Their  slimy  beds. 


Our  Heroes 

On  March  11th,  in  New  York,  'a  man  | 
died,  who,  at  eel-eating  -contest*,  had 
won  *25  prizes  by  consuming  10  pounds 
of  eel  without  stopping.     His  nam*  ap- 
propriately was  Steingut.  f, :lj|H 


Eels  and  Eaters 

Probably  no  one  of  the  eels  set  before 
Mr.  Steingut  equalled  the  one  captured 
near  Maiden,  Essex,  England,  in  1811. 
It  measured  5  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
17  inches  girth,  and  it  weighed  26  pounds. 

There  are  curious  facts  about  eels 
that  are  not  generally  known.  Thus, 
we  learn  from  "Hortus  Sanitatis"— an 
authoritative,  invaluable  work— there 
were  five  editions  between  H90  and  1517 
—that  the  eel,  generated  from  the 
slime  of  other  fishes,  is  most  easily 
caught  when  the  Pleiades  have  set.  In 
the  river  Ganges  there  were  eels  "gen- 
dered with  feet  to  walk  on  the  land." 
This  species  is  now  probably  extinct. 
Eels  live  for  eight  years.  "They  exist 
without  water  for  six  days,  while  the 
northeast  wind  blows,  but  less  while 
the  south  wind  blows." 


Albertus  Magnus  stated  a  fact  in  1553 
that  may  now  lead  to  experiments 
bringing  consolation.  .  "If  you  have  many 
eels  in  a  vessel  of  wine,  and  put  mul- 
berries to  them— If  anyone  «lrink  of  that, 
he  will  abhor  wine  for  a  year,  and  per- 
haps forever." 

We  are  not  told  how  Mr.  Steingut 
liked   his   eels.     In  Elizabethan  days 
they  were  generally  roasted  fresh,  but 
were  sometimes  salted.    Eel  pies  were 
long  in  favor  in  England.    "Instead  of 
the  beef  and  cheese  usually  ordered  to 
bo    provided    for    he    repast    at  the 
month's  mind,  which  was  the  30th  day  j 
after  a  funeral,  a  testator  of  the  time  | 
of  Henry  VIII  ordains  that  eel   pies  j 
shall  be,  substituted  in  the  event  of  his 
montii's  mind  falling  in  Lent  or  on^al 
fast  day."   Intense  grief  in   the  good  | 
old  days  whetted  the  appetite.  When 
the   Duke   of   Norfolk   was   buried  in 
1554,  the  meal  provided  for  the  mourn-  j 
great  oxen,  100  sheep, 


ers  included 


60  calves,  besides  venison,  swans,  cranes, 
1  capons,  rabbits,  pigeons,  pikes,  and  as  !'i 
j  Mr.  Machyn,  citizen  and  merchant  tail-  , 
1  or  of  London,  noted  in  his  diary,  "and  I 
I  other  provisions,  both  flesh  and  fish."  i 
I  The  city  of  Ely  was  so  named,  they  I 
I  say,  because  rents  there  were  formerly  j 

paid  in  eels;  Elmore  on  the  Severn  j 
I  derived  its  name  from  the  great  number  j 
j  of  eels  there  taken,  but  old  Fuller  de-  j 
•  Uared  that  the  best  eels  were  in  Cam- 
I  bridgeshire,  which  supplied  the  courts  ' 
I  of  English  kings. 

I Was    Browning    thinking   of   English  i 
or  Italian  folk  lore  when  he  wrote: 
The  morn  when  first  it  thunders  in  March,  j 
,  The  eel  In  the  pond  gives  a  leap,  they  say.  . 

Looking  over  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  ( 
M  notes  about  great  eaters,  which  he  has  [ 
f(|  kindly  put  at  .our  disposal,  we  do  not ; 
find  that  any  one  of  these  gluttons  dis- 
tinguishes  himself  with  eels.   Mr.  Nicho-  | 
las  Wood  ate  with  ease  a  whole  sheep  ! 
of  16  shillings  price,  and  that  raw,  at  one  ■ 
meal,  nor  did  he  choke  in  swallowing  30  j 
dozen  of  pigeons  or  fourscore  and  four 
rat/bits  at  a  sitting.  There  are  records  of  j 
mighty   men   with   geese,   pork,  pease 
pudding,  sausages.    We  do  not  like  to  . 
think  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  Journey-  : 
man  weaver,  who  at  the  ago  of  60  ale 
four   pounds   of   fat   raw   bacon,   four  I 
pounds  of  boiled  potatoes,  half  a  quar-  - 
tern  loaf  and  drank  two  pots  of  beer  I 
and  a  pint  of  gin,  all  in  51  minutes,  "to  j 
the  astonishment  of  every  person  pres-  ] 
ent."    This  was  in  Mil.    Mr.  Cunning-  j 
ham,  according  to  the  Observer  of  Dec.  > 
29,    was  almost  immediately   taken   ill  - 
I  and  sent  home  to  his  lodgings,   "and  j 
j  such  is  his  situation  that  he  is  not  ex-  I 
j  pected  to  survive." 


Down  in  the  District 

Writing  to  As  the  World  Wags  de- 
partment of  the  Bpston  Herald,  K.  W. 
W.  asks:  ' 

Will  there  never  more  be  Tee-squeaks 
or  humstrums  or  side  hill  badgers  in 
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lie  I 


your  column?  f "dally  look  fof  "their; 
recurrence. 

K.  W.  W.  appears  to  be  one  of  those] 
Investigators  who  play  entirely  by  ear. 
He  may  havo  aspirations  for  the  ul- ! 
Omate,  but  his  standing  in  the  Unnatu- 
val  History  class  is  now  very  near  the 
loot  if  one  may  judge  from  Oils  com- 
munication. Now  to  elucidate:  Tree- 
aqueaks  are  something  with  whlcn  ev- 
ery woodsman  has  met  up  with,  but 
Where  K.  W.  W.  refers  to  "side  hill 
badgers"  he  should  say  "side-hill  gou- 
gers."  Then  there's  humstrums!  By 
Its  place  in  the  sentence  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  K.  W.  W.  thinks  humatrums 
arc  a  kind  of  animal,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  humstrum  is  a  musical 
Instrument.'  If  K.  W.  W.  will  come  to 
Maine  we  will  guarantee  him  his  heart's 
desire.— Biddoford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal, 
arch  10. 


comedy, 
n.  music 


Georgette 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Interested  in  your  note  about 
Georgette  Leblanc.  Was  Georgette  crepe 
named  after  her?  I  do  not  find  georgette 
in  any  French  dictionary. 

JANE  WINTER-BOTTOM. 
.    Chestnut  Hill.  * 
'    We   know  little  about  the  drt-ss  of 
women.    Our  only  knowledge  is  derived 
;  from  observation  on  the  street,  in  the 
trolley  car.  and  from  viewing  musical , 
,  comedies  in  which  lingerie  is  a  feature 
of  the  performance:  There  is  restaurant 
French;  probably  there  is  dressmaker's 
Fre:>eh.    A  certain^  species  of  waistcoat 
is    popularly    known    in    Paris    as  a 
"georget."   The  question  has  beenca'sed 
■  whether  the  name  was  derived  from  a 
celebrated  alienist,  Geoget,  who  sported 
this  waistcoat  until  in  1828  he  died.— Ed. 


hats."  The  actor  William  J.^uea  wnn 
an  Irish  brogue  which  was  no ^  draw- 
back in  a  production  which  did  not 
profess  to  be  American  in  external 
trifles"  had  plenty  of  "opportunities 
for  what  we  might  call  the  Barnard 
Statue  side  of  the  man;  and  in  the 
hTige  hands  sticking  out  from  short 
sleeves,  the  slovenly  clothes,  the  shock- 
ing bat,  which  so  worried  poor  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  the  general  behavior,  Mr. 
Rea  is  far  more  Barnard  than  St.  Gau- 
dens."  But,  Mr-  R?a.  "whoso  per- 
formance was  remarkably  penetrating; 
end  well  sustained,"  brougnt  out  all! 
Of  Lincoln's  "great  character  and  lofty; 
philanthropic  passion." 

"The  Big  Clincc."  a  pltfy  in  four  act3 
bv    Grant    Morris    and    Willard  Mack, 
which  will  he  seen  at  Hie  Majestic  Thea- 
tre  tomorrow  night,  was  produced  at 
New  Haven,  Ct..  Sept.  12.  191*  There 
was  hurry  about  the  production  for  it 
was  noised  about  that  the  story  of  th 
play  resembled  somewhat  that  of  "The 
Crowded  Hour,"  which  was  soon  to  be 
produced.     When    the    play  was  pro 
duced  at  the  Forty -Eighth  Street  Thea 
ire.  NVw  York,  Oct.  28,  1918,  the  chief 
comedians   were   Willard    Mack.  John 
Ma.-o-.i.  William  E.'Meehan.  Mary  Nash. 
Katharine    Harris   Barryraore.  Then 
there  were  the  jolntless  Emily  Lea,  the 
Urprtti  Twtns,  and  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Lloyd.    J  he    dancing    athletic  porters. 
Mary  Delano,  played  by  Miss  Nash 
supposed  to  sound  the  keynote  of  th 
pUv   by  interpreting  the  war  as  "God's 
anger  m-fving  to.  give  men  who  hav 
no  •  -;"use  to  live  a  decent  chance  to 
die.''    Early  in  January  William  J.  Kelly 
!  uc  •<  cded  Willard  Mack  and  Ai'.een  Poo 
was  engaged  to  succeed  Kstharirie  Bar- 
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';;  Reviewing    Jol.n    Drinkwater's  play, 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  which  finally  ar- 
rived In  London  Feb.  19,  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph asked  whether  a  great  man  has 
ever  been  put  on  the  stage.    There  is 
8n»kespeaie's  Julius  Caesar,  the  critic 
says,  but  Shakespeare  either  was  not 
Interested,   or   he   found  it  would  not 
work.    There  is  Napoleon.  "We  have 
had  countless  Napoleon  plays,  but  they 
do  not  require  us  to  take  them  seriously. 
Al  sorts  of  eminent  persons  have  been 
put  on  by  way  of  pageantry  or  as  deus 
ex  machinu."  There  is  no  "full  length" 
Cromwell,    "taken   in  earnest  and  re- 
vealed."   Schiller's  Wallenstein   is  an 
"enigmatic  bogey   man."    Sohiiler  did 
not  attempt  Luther.   "It  can  hardly  bo 
mere  accident  or  convention.  Whether 
a  man  wants  to  shew  his  art  In  por- 
traying    and     Interpreting  character, 
whether  ho  wants  a  subject  which  will 
insure  him  popular  interest  he  must  be 
tempted  by  such  themes  as  Cromwell, 
Napoleon     (take     names  haphazard). 
Luther.  Talleyrand.    For  one  reason  or 
another,  whether  they  feared  a  lack  of 
fwdom,  whether  they  thought  achieve- 
ment in  the  world  of  action  or  intellec- 
tual greatness  not  the  stuff  of  which 
drama    is   made,   or  for  half  a  dozen 
other  good  obvious  reasons,  the  drama- 
tists of  the  past  must  have  deliberately 
,eft  the  great  men  of  actuality  to  the 
historians.   Now  comes  Mr.  John  Drink- 
water  and  gives  us  a  play  on  'Abraham 
I  ii  coin  '    No  doubt  about  the  greatness 
^^Ethe  hero,  as  little  doubt  that  he  is 
hero  such  as  drama  loves.    He  Is 
a  piece.   There  are  no  contradic- 
,.,  ,   in    his   character.     There   is  no 
•rikiii^  development  of  mind  Or  heart, 
is  soon  as  we  begin  to  know  anything 
ibout  him  he  Is  what  he  was  to  the  end. 
Everything  that  he  did  conies  naturally, 
Bgu-allv.    In  his  gaunt,  ungainly  figure, 
lis  homely  life,  there  is  little  of  the 
ffituresquc  glamor  or  the  exciting  color 
(fold-  human  instinct  loves  to  lind  in 
he   great      All    this    Mr.  Drinkwater 
i-anki,    admits.    There  is  no  mystery 
ibout  his  Lincoln." 
The  critic  complains  that  this  Lincoln 
b    always    Mr.    President,    never  Old 
\be  "and  the  real  man  was  as  much 
the  .second    as   the   first."    He  com- 
Jlnins  also  that  the  dramatist  has  for- 
fOtten  the  South.    "The  cause  for  whijh 
raekson  died  and  Lee  fought  to  the  last 
*us  not  a  cause,  for  which  there  is  noth- 
Sig  to  be  said.     Lincoln  would  have 
rtoo  dout  a  nobler  figure  if  we  saw  and 
Kard  something  more  of  what  the  best 
(Ben  'of  the   South  were  fighting  for. 
(kill  the  play  remains,  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties   admitted,    an    experiment    of  I 
much    interest    and    considerable   sue-  j 
cuss.    It  is  written  by  a  man  who  can 
give  us  prose  which  it  is  a  pleasure  i 
to  hear,  but  the  best  of  it  is  in  the 
Choral  lyrics  of  the  countryside.    For  11 
ohoric  v«rse  there,  is,  arranged  in  the 
Greek  manner  between  the  scenes,  and 
■poken   by   two  ladies  in  front  of  the 
nnrtoln,    a    device    unsatisfactory  as 
but  the  best  which  our  theatres' 
permit." 

>e  Times  found  these  choruses 
cen  by  "two  female  'hcroniclers'  in 
-committal  roles,  the  weakest  part 


not 
all  < 
lion 


Mr.  Morris  had  much  to  say  ajjout 
the  character  of  his  before  Mr.  Mack 
made  some  changes.    He  purposely  put 
the  Delano  girl  on  a  considerably  lower 
plane  in  the  first  act  in  order  to  make 
a/contrast  by  showing  the  stages  of  re- 
generation.   "As  the  play  now  stands 
she  Is  practically  tho  same  girl  in  the 
second  act  sho  was  In  tho  first."  Mr. 
Morris  also  complained  of  changes  in 
I  he  character  of  the  aviator.    "In  the 
first  act  emphasis  was  laid  on  his  dare- 
deviltry  and  his  carelessness  with  life  • 
and    his   warm-heartedness."     In  the 
original  the  tough  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Hal  lay.  who.  thinking  him  at  first  a 
•'pretty   worthless   skunk,"   rejoiced  in 
his  regeneration  when  he  returned  home 
in  his  uniform.   "Not  only  did  I  have  in 
mind  the  regeneration  of  the  Wastrels 
and  the  girl,  and  also  the  lifting  up  of 
the  commonplace  mothers  of  the  coun- 
try,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  have  been  given  a  chance  to  exult 
and  know  the  feeling  of  real  pride  in 
the   accomplishment  of   their  hitherto, 
useless  offspring.    .    .    .     The  charac- 
ter of  the  girl's  lover  was  created  as' 
a  weak,  spineless  jellyfish.   It  never  was 
in  him  to  do  anything  because  he  lacked 
moral  fibre.    I  made  him  consistent'  to 
the  end.    Why  this  scene  wa^changed 
I  will  never  know.    .    .    .     The  char- 
acter as  originally  written  was  for  an 
English  remittance  man,  but  at  the  last 
minute.  Cyril  Keughtlcy  retiring  from 
the  cast,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr. 
Mack  to  take  the  vole  and  play  it  as  an 
Irishman  rather  than  an  Englishman." 

"Adam  and  Eva,"  a  comedy  by  Guy 
Boitnn  and  George  Middlcton,  authors 
of  '  Polly  with  a  Past,"  has  been  a 
trial  to  compositors  and  proofreaders, 
for  there  has  be"en  constant  dispute  as 
to  whether  "Eva"  should  not  be  "Eve.' 
The  plav  was  produced  at  Detroit  Feb. 
j>7.  1919,  and  has  been  seen'  in  Cleveland. 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

% 

Pinero's  play,  "The  Magistrate."  to  be 
revived  at  the  COi«ey  Theatre  this  week. 
Wis  announced  as  an  "original  farce" 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Court  The- 
atrr  March  21,  iS86.  Arthur  Cecil  vthen 
took  the  part  of  Posket.  Fred  Cape  that 
of  Mr.  Bellamy.  Mrs.  John  Wood  that 
of  Agatha  Posket,  Marion  Terry  that 
of  Charlotte.  The  part  of  AchlUe  Blond 
was  taken  by  Albert  Chevalier.  As  Mr. 
Paul  Potter  recently  said  of  the  farce; 
"Though  conceived  in  the  French  man- 
aw,  the  play  dealt  with  people  and 

[thmgs  that  everybody  in  V°nd0" 
derstood.  They  knew  the  two ,  mas  is 
Urates  of  the  Marlborough  street  pohcu 
court;  they  knew  the  questionable  sup 
'per  rooms  in  Beak  Street;  their  wives 
were  often  such  women  as  Mrs.  John 
Wood  loved  to  impersonate;  the* 'wait- 


<n   Sept.    H,    191"-  the 
hanged  without  exception. 
,f  the  old  dialogue  float  quite  hsppllj- 
,,  a  sparkling  current  of  wai 
usions  and  'gags.'   But  still  the  more  It 
hanges  the  more  it  remains  the  same 
ihing."    This  musical  comedy  is  sail 
playing  hi  England.  , 

In  this  country  "The  Boy"  is  known 
as  "Good  Morning.  Judge."  The  title 
tor  the  United  States  was  the  first  Oh, 
Joy,"  but  Pinero  objected.  Other  titles, 
suggested  but  discarded,  wore  "Naughty, 
Nauffhty"  and  "Be  Good.  Boy."  The 
musical  corned v  came  to  Hie  SJiubert 
Theatre.  New  York,  Feb.  S.  1919-  George 
Hassell  took"  the  part  of  the  magistrate 
Meebles.  , 

A  quotation  from  an  article  by  .Mr. 
Lawrenco  Reamer  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun  is 
pertinent: 

"in  mentioning  the  invariable  Neme- 
sis which   makes  the  morality  of  the 
best  French  farco  sometimes  percepti- 
ble, it  was  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  sin  of  commission  need  be  Impor- 
tant.     Arthur    Pinero    imitated  very 
skilfully  the  drama  of  this  school  in 
The  Magistrate.'      But   here  the  ini- 
quity of  the  fair  sinner  is  not  serious. 
Indeed  Mrs.  Posket  has  done  no  more 
than  lie  about  the  age  of  her  son.  It 
seems   white   enough   as   lies   go,  but 
what  a  trail  of  disaster  follows  b»hind 
it.     What  a  tangled  web  the  wile  oi 
the  magistrate  begins  to  weave  when 
*he  first  practises  to  deceive.    There  is 
the  raiding  of  the  supper  club  and  then 
comes  the  scene  in  the  police  court  and 
thd  humiliation   before    her  husband. 
Surelv  that  Is  string  enough  of  evils  to 
start  in  a  little  lie  about  a  boys  age. 
But  It  is  inevitable  in  the  mood  of  that 
Gallic  farce  which  seeks  to  punish  the 
evil-doei.     Even  the  Nemesis  of  Mrs. 
Posket  stalks  behind  her  and  for  the 
white  lie  she  suffers— and  pays. 

An  Account  of  Josiah  Ritchie, 
Extraordinary  Showman 

Josiah  Ritchie,  known  as  "Uncle 
Ritchie"  died  last  month  In  his  80th 
year  at  South  Norwood.  England.  In 
private  life  he  was  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  who  had  prospered  in  the 
profession  of  practical  dentistry,  but 
h»  was  better  known  as  a  showman. 
lon«  associated  with  the  Royal  Aquar- 
ium at  Westminster.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  Feb.  :11  published  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  his  career. 

"He  was  essentially  a  practical  roan.. 
His  eve  was  ever  upon  the  pay-box.  ■ 
If  business  -boomed'  be  did  not  disdain 
to  stand  at  the  turnstile  and  take 
monev.  If  patrons  of  the  Aquarium, 
having  deposited  their  shillings  at  the 
front  door,  display  cd  a  coyness  in  walk- 
ing up  to  the  side-shows,  Mr.  Rithcie 
did  not  let  his  'position  as  managing 


Inr  vear  tie    amount  was  somewhat  in-  WM 

rrea'«ed     in  addition,  the  directorate  re- ■ 
□deed  the  mortgage  and  interest  our- l  f 
dens.    A.id  thus  it  went  on  until,  in  lJi/z. 
It  was  tinnounced  that  the  Vv  cs.eya .ns 

tad  acquired  the  property  fbr  "30.00-  .  . 

"On  a  Saturday  night.  Jan.  M.         '  »M 
familiar  resort  put  up  Its  a"dB 
nassed  away  from  the  ken  of 
doner  and  the  provincial.   In  the  pie 
Rltfchie  days  there  had  been  man>   am  M 
rations'  among  the  pol:forroai.«-u5u«l-M 
ly  with  a  ridiculous  side  to  them  T^M', 
examination  of  ^^o  s  back^inay  be  re- M 
called  as  an  Instance  or  civic  fo.ly  when  ; 
farger  events  of  the  world  have  dropped  U 
nto  oblivion.   Zazel.  fired  frorn .  the ;  can-  U 
,on,  was  a  good  Fa.  in.  'boom"  ai.e .many  I 
other  -marvelous'  performers  might  be  V 
c  ted    Mr.  Ritchie  himself  ws*  not  of 
eclectic  disposition,  and  was  ever  ready 
?o  put  on  anything-and  e3e«rth  ng~lf 
there  was  money  >n  it  for  hansel  I 
his  company.   Some  of  the  salaries  6™V' 
to  f»ie  artists  were  on  a  «cale  oi  moa"£  I 
bordering  on  meagrencss,  but  the  mana 


ger  was  prepared  to  'plank  It  down'  If 
anything  unusual  was  procurable-  He 
recognized,  for  instance,  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  'Looping  the  Loop,'  as  L 
rendered  by  Mr.  Arthur,  Wolf— otherwise  \f. 
•Diavolo'-in  tho  July  of  1902.     He  knew* 
what  coin  could  be  swept  in  by  -wob-M 
bles'-those  dreadful  all-day  pedestrian p 
exercises,  when  weary  men  tolled  round  f, 
the  central  area  of  tho  building  for  slxl 
I  days  on  end.   He  familiarized  us  wlthf; 
'  the  aquatics  of  the  Beckwiths;  he  show-*. 
I  ed  us  those  depressing  personages  who  , 
proceeded  to  'fast'  for  unconscionable,, 
periods.    The  'fast'  man  was  always  thoU 
I  slowest  thing  In  the  world  of  enter-B 
S  tainment.   In    addition   to   theso  weak 
:  men  he  produced  a  number  of  strong 
|  men. 

"He  was  prepared  for  all  comers— n 
lions,  tigers,  kangaroos  and  defunctkj 
whales,  the  latter  more  odorlferousMhani 
instructive.  Blondin  and  Ella  Zu'lal 
walked  the  tight  rope;  Minting  cyciedl 
up  a  spiral  column;  Ben  Fuller,  who  I 
met  his  death  by  foolishly  leaping  fromj 
the  Tower  bridge,  dropped  into  a  tank  1 
from  the  roof,  twice  dally .«  with  asj 
much  indifference  as  if  he  were  dropping! 
Ihto  a  public-house.  Then  there  werel 
the  lady  cycle  riders  circling  round  I 
the  ring  for  hours  at  the  imminent  nskj 
of  breaking  their  necks,  and  mesmerist* 
and  wonder-workers  in  various  depart-; 
ments  of  the  building.  It  was  Kennedyj 
the  mesmerist!  who  had  for  his  asBlsij 
tant  one  of  our  foremost  and  mosffl 
bighly-paid  comedians.  All  the  sensaj 
tions  of  the  lower  deck,  were,  so  to  speaks 
modulated  and  condoned  by  the  solemn! 
deliberations  of  that  highly-sctentifl«« 
and  abstrusely-learned  association.  IM 
Balloon  Society,  on  the  deck  aboveJ 
Chrysanthemum  shows,  rose  shnws| 
pigmies,  giants,  salamanders,  wizards 


let   his  'position   as   mau.-iBu-b     pigmies,    giai-if,   ,  V._,,.i 

Prevent   him    from    exhorting     and  comic  singers  made  up  a  wondeiTul 


director  . 

them  to  witness  the  wonders  he  had  n 
reserve.     He    turned    an  unprofitabl 
business  into  a  profitable  one,  and  a 
the  finish,  when  the  goose  seemed  m 
disposed   to  lay  golden   eggs,  he  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  affair,  lock,  stocl 
and  barrel  to  the  Wesleyan  Connexion 
"Somewhat  amusing  is  it.  at  this  tin* 
of  dav.  to  look  back  upon  the  lofty 
aims  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  at  its  in. 
ception.  and  the  imposing  list  of  fellows 
The  late  member  for  Northampton,  Mr 
Henry   Labouchere,    was   chairman  of 
the    executive,     and     tho  subsequent 
•brushes.'  that  official  had  with  Mr.  Rob 
crtson    the  managing  director,  afforded 
great  entertainment  to  the  public.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  moral,  cor- 
rect  or  reputable  than  the  initial  pro- 
gram.    Mr.  William  Edgcumbe  Rendle, 
whose  daughter   married   the  late  Sir 
\ugustus  Hands,  put  up  a  splendid  roof; 
Mr"— afterwards     Sir  Arthu 


irk 


good  orchestra; 
of  tanks  promised 


phantasmagoria  in  the  scheme  of  tho 
modern  Richardson.  'Unclo  Ritchie  was 
a  showman  born.  He  had  the  'show  m- 
stlnc.t  in  his  blood,  and  was  acutei 
enough  to  have  the  show  .money  In  his 
pocket  Like  another  celeb*ated  entre- 
preneur he  did  not  look  a  showman; 
but  he  knew  the  game.  When  money 
was  forthcoming  at  the  gates  his  dear- 
est friends  were  excluded  from  Lie.  free 
list.  He  turned  a  'white  elephant  into 
a  talking  business  proposition,  and  it 
the  Royal  Aquarium  -was  never  identi- 
cal with  anything  that  ever  existed. 
•Uncle  Ritchie'  may  be  credlted-wlth 
all  his  hardness  and  steadfastness  ot 
manner-with  being  in  many  respeots 
quite  dissimilar  from  any  being  ever 
:  associated  with  an  amusement  enter- 
prise." 

fotes  About  Stage,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"A  Certain  Liveliness."  by  Basil  Mae- 
dor.ald  Hastings,  was  produced  at  St. 


gated  collection  of  fish,  many  of  which  Ma,.,in -s  Theatre.  London,  Feb.  18.  H  H 
^SL^rnii  in  tv.o  QatolneiiA  md  nowhere  jjes(.,ii)r.(i  as  a  revue  with  no  music  tc 

Kpeak  of,  a  revue  with  a  plot  that  goes 
on  all  the  time,  a  revue  that  does  not 
review   the   theatres.    "We   go  to  ar 


suul, 


e^terrairoV'-W-ATbert  Chevalier 
type.  So  it  was  a  night  of  national  ic- 
joicing  and  London,  at  last,  has  some- 
thing of  its  own."  The  play  ran  301 
ni-hts  at  the  Court  Theatre.  When  Mr. 
CecH  went  on  a  holiday,  Beerbohm  1  ree 
took  his  part.  .  v„.t 

The  farce  was  played  in  Nev>  Yorh. 
at  Daly's  Theatre.  Oct.  7.  18So  Ada  Ita- 
lian wished  to  play  the  part  of  Cis  l  a*, 
rington,  the  bad  boy.  firsli  played  by 
Mr  Eversfteld.  Pinero  naturally  ob- 
jected saying  that  the  fun  would  dis- 
appear if  CIs  were  a  girl.  The  cast  at 
Dalv's  was  this: 

Mr   Ponket   James  Lewis 

£  i    i!,l™  J"hn  Drew 

Caut    Vale  " '.  \  . .  '.'.'.  .  MY. .  ■  ■  sk,»n^ 

CIs  i?arrinSton  Hamilton  Bell 

Asatha  Vosket  ^a  Kenan 


appeared  In  the  satalogue  and  nowhere 
else.  A  'fine  arts  committee'  was  to  pro- 
Vide  an  impressive  collection  of  pictures, 
and  an  art  union  was  also  planned.  The 

alms  of  the  aquariumt  were  as  noble  imaglnaly  kingdom,  and  it  looks  as  „ 
os  its  organ.  Our  foremost  vocalists—  are  ,n  for  s,ngie-hearted  satire  on 
including  the  one  and  only  Sims  Reeves  tendencies  of  our  time.  In  the  king- 
— appeared  on  the  central  stage.  But  the  of  (;nautch  a  democratic  puritanism 

place  would  not  pay.     After  the  seces-  There    Is    total    prohibition  Of 

sion  of  Mr.  Robertson  from  the  director-  ' '  ,  j  luxurious,  from  tobacco  to 
ship  came  successively  Capt.  Hobson,  »  K,OCMinCQ  Women  do  not  know 
and   Mr.   De  Pinna  and  Capt.   Moles-  s<°    1  b  '  but  they  have  the 

worth.  While  the  'fish'  in  the  vaunted  *»al  Js"G'nauteh  aeethes  with  discon- 
.tanks  were  often  non-existent  and  m  no  ™   •         v  t  femi„i3ts  Indeed, 

water  at  all.  the  aquarium  was  in  the  W ««.  R^inlstSi  who  want  to  be  de- 
lowest  water  possible.  Opposition  to  ^",  d  f  M,  that  the  feminists  won  and 
the  license  of  the  place  and  objection  '^^^^'j11^™^  of  sitting  on  door- 
to  the  sensational  nature  of  certain  of  "se -  the  o  u  met n  Qestvovi,ig  gol 

the  enter-.ainments  were  of  precious  val-   step,,    th  lowing   n      .  the)r 
ue  as  advertisement.      The  aquarium,    «nks,    .o  make ;  m       '  oM 
however,  was  more  talked  about  than    votes.     Also   Om^  wa 
Patronized.  ■'    Pleasures  »ndJu*™'t"  lhe  lack  of 

"By  the,  time  Josiah  Ritchie  appeared  ^erge  of  a  l evolution 
Jon  the  scene  the  tone  of  the  establish-  y  tnetn  The  wicked  premier— satire 
.ment  had  relapsed  from  the  highly  edu-  I  poiU|cians.  cabin«ta  here  comes  in— uses 
cational  to  the  dubiously  indifferent.  I  tWg  discontent  to  force  on  the  abdlca- 
Mr.  Ritchie  thought  it  high  time  to  'see  I  tU)  Qf  th0  King  The  Kingi  says  he.  is 
about  it.'  So,  with  the  concsiousnes.M  lh(J  hjdden  hand  which  will  not  let  his 
of  his  4000  unproductive  shares  stroi.t.'  i  enJoy  themselves.   But  tho  King, 

upon  him,  he  expressed  his  keen  sense  In  the  njck  of  t,me  contrlves  to  show 
of  dissatisfaction  at  a  shareholders  I  nlmseir  a  dtsclplc  of  wine,  woman  an* 
meeting.    The  immediate  reward  of  this  ..,.„,  his  throne.  This-is  atl 
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Hicks.    Kins;  J-ady   Tree,    the  Queen 

Mother;  Sydney  Valentine,  Mr.  Seed, 
the  prime  minister:  Muriel  Harvey,  the 
Refemlnlet  Four  of  the  characters  were 
respectively  named  Kxelnunel,  Enteu- 
then,  Htathmous.  Trcis,  which  takes  one 
back  to  Xanophon's  Anabasis. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Feb. 
22.  speaking'  of  the  Covent  Garden 
opera  season  says:  "A  very  great,  mi 
exceptionally  great,  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  Induce  Toscanlnl  to  come  to 
London  as  conductor-in-chlef.  Now, 
Toscanlnl  is  undeniably  the  foremost 
operatic  conductor  of  the  hordes  pro- 
duced by  Italy,  and  his  coming,  foV 
the  first  time,  to  Covent  Garden  would 
in  itself  set  a  seal  upon  the  opening 
season  vC  the  post-war  opera.  Sir 
Thomas  Beeeham,  no  doubt,  will  con- 
duct on  occasion,  and  there  will  be 
others." 

R.   A.   Slreatfeild,   music  critic  and 
writer  about  music,   died  in  England 
lust   month.     He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  considerable  time,  but  K 
the   report   was   that   he   hart  largely 
recovered,  and  was  to  bo  found  nt  his  •' 
old    place    in    tlio    JJritish  Museum. 
Streatfeild,     a    particularly  charming 
man,  waa  a  brilliant  writer,  full  of  a 
rare  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  broadest, 
mind.    To  the  world  at.  large  he  is  pos- 
sibly best  known  as  the  literary  execu-  j 
tor  of  Samuel  Butler;  to  the.  musical 
world  by  his  lino  work  on  Handel,  who 
was  a  g(Td   from  highest  Olympus  to 
him,  and  by  his  "The  opera  and  Con- 
temporary ^Italian   Musicians."     To   a  I 
multitude  of  British  Museum  musical  .' 
visitors  he  was  second  in  popularity 
only  to  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  with-ivhoni 
he  worked  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  ro  in  that  institution.    Ever  ready 
with  his  store  of  knowledge  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  many  of  us»— Dailv 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  Frees 

His  Mind  About  Folk  Song 

Mr.  Legge  of  the  London  Daily  Tele, 
graph  (Jan.  IS),  in  an  article  entitled 
Music  and  Reconstruction,"  had  much 
to  say  about  national  and  foreign  music: 
"Is  it  or  Is  it  not  a  perfect  fallacy  that 
German  music  has  become  unpopular?  J 
take  leave  to  dou'bt  this  statement  from 
the  very  bottom.  A  little  case  in  point 
Is  to  hand  in  the  last  edition  of  my  own 
post-bag,  which  arrived  as  I  was  begin- 
ning  thi3  article,  i  received  by  one  post 
no  fewor  than  four  letters  from  singers 
all  of  high  .nnd  deserved  repute  asking 
my  opinion  as  to  when  I  thought  they 
dared  to  «|ng  Schumann,  Schubert,  and 
ao  on,  in  German  again !  At  the  begin, 
rung  of  the  war  there  was  a  trifling 
rumpus  against  Wagner's  music,  but  the 
tact  remains  that  in  the  course  of  about, 
a  month  two  years  ago  I  received  up- 
wards of  CO  letters  from  soldiers,  then 
engaged  in  fighting  tho  Hun,  who  begged 
fcieto  use  any  influence  I  might  possess  to 
jr-ducc  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  to  prodtftw 
Tristan'  during  the  leave  period,  then 
shout  due,  so  that  the  writers  might 
•ear  that  work  when  they  were  in  Lon- 
don. Nor  will  it  ho  forgotten  that  last 
JTear  the  same  Sir  Thomas  made  hi* 
greatest  success  with  opera  in  English 
JCh  _The  Valkyrie.'    Once  more,  has 


Surely  0000  tunes  la  as  a  flea  bite  In  tin: 
ocean,  as  Mrs.  Itanrmbottop.i  tald.  to  the 

myriads  that  would  have  been  easily 
found  had  there  bec-n  real  vitality  hi 
them.  There  would  have  been  millions, 
at  least,  of  variants— sung  In  every  llttlo 
Village  and  community. 

"Really  and  truly  1  hale  to  aay  It  as 
my  own  impression,  I  fear  tho  defect, 
lies;  not  In  our  own  disparagement  of 
self— that  docs  not  really  occur— but  in 
the  fact  that  we  try  so  hard  to  bo  some- 
thing else  than  that  the  good  God  made 
ua.  The  native  musicians  who  have  writ  - 
ten because  they  could,  not  help  writ  ins, 
who  wrote  'inevitably'  the  only  music 
that  .  matters,  can  easily  be  counted 
without  excursions  into  the  region  of 
higher  mathematics.  Face  tho  music  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  It  Is  raro  to  And 
one  of  ourselves  who  could  have  Uono 
for  us  what  Bakst,  Rlmaky-Korsakov, 
und  so  on  did  for  Russia,  and  try  to  find 
out  whjr  this  to  so,  and  what  help  he 
got  from  his  compatriots!  But  for 
pity's  sake  let  us  get  away  from  the 
cult,  for  It  Is  fast  becoming  a  cult,  of 
the  dlsparagemenl-of-oursc-lves  .  fetish. 
That  we  could  find  the  equal  of 'the  for- 
eigner .In  all  walks,  of  art  Is  qulto  an- 
other story.  The  first  thing  we  have  to 
find  is  tho  sense  of  vitality  of  the  living 
organism  of  our  music.  And  that,  I  re-" 
gret  to  be  persuaded,  cannot  be  found 
in  a  thing  that  has  to  be  sought  In  tho 
highways  and  byways  by  experts.  Find 
I  tho  vitality  I  speak  of  and  all'  these 
J  other  things,  reconstruction,  'schools,' 
5  and  so  on,  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
m, '"'"V        *""**"""" ' v".'.'-*hSt« f-rMBb . 

fold*  '7  i  f 

Remember  that  all  races  and  all  lan-  j 
„'naSex  of  today  are  called  upon  to  die  as  I 
KUiely  as  ti,e  j'elasslans  and  Ligurlans  who 
once  covered  Europe  hive  died.    We  work  | 
lor  people  not  yet  born,  who  will  discover 
ua  some  day  by  our  sepulchres  as  we  have 
discovered  the  quaternary  man. 


Would   have   a   Prlvlledge  tc 

Bearer    approach    to  Heaver 
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/ 1  — 

thjp  ... 

f ith f  animals,  they 
a  Pticf -con  t  a  In  cd. 


mfl  llve_whlle  with 
are  FlPplacId  nn.i 

j  Pttlf -contained. 
T  strfnei  rnd  look  at  them  sometime*  hair 

th*  day  long. 
They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their 

condition. 

They  <Jo  not  lie    iwake  In  the  dark  and 

weep  for  their  sins.  i 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their 

duty  to  God; 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  la  demented 
with  the  mania  of  owning  things,  - 

*  .  *'  «  I 

Not  one  Is  respectable  or  Industrious  over- 
tho  whole  earth. 


he  foreign  yoke  been  superseded  by  ths 
ttusslan?  The  Russians,  like  some  Ger- 
man composers,  gave  us  something  ol 
•he  highest -form  of  the  particular  art 
they  represented,  something  which  we 
could  not  do  ourselves,  in  the  same  style- 
it  any  rate.   But  is  that  disparaging  ol* 
English  music,  of  English  art?  I  fail  tu 
it.    And  if  the  public,  I  mean  the 
Hscerning   public,   not   the  groundling 
ivhose  ignorance  is  duo  as  a  rule  fat 
■nore  to  the  habits  of  his  'betters'  than 
:o  -anything  inherent  in  himself,  find 
ittraction  in  such  invasions  as  that  or 
-ie  Russian  dancers,  would  It  not  be 
>etter  for  us  to  try  to  discover  in  what 
ay  the  reason  for  the  superior  attrae- 
Jon,  so  that  wo  might  at  the  same  time 
Ind  out  wherein  lay  our  own  defects? 
F'l  would  positively  dislike  to  bo  told 
that  our  public  prefers  tho  Russian  dan- 
plng  just  because  it  is  Russian.  Not 
that  It  would  affect  my  own  opinion  ono 
|vay  of  the  other,  but  I  might  lose  a 
riend  in  whom  previously  I  had  1m- 
)licit   confidence!     I    am   prepared  to 
.gTee  that  we  have  suffered  this  foreign 
oke  too  long,  if  it  be  a  yoke.  But 
fhat  1  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree 
o  is  the  variety  of  reasons  invariably 
Iven  for  the  yoke.    I  no  more  believe 
Hat  our  public  prefers  foreign  music  to 
ative,  because  it  is  foreign,  than  that 
».some  countries  cows  have  the  lncon- 
enient  habit  of  jumping  over  moons.  •  ' 
or,  I  regret  to  say,  does  -Uie  everlast- 
ig  plea  for  the  foundation  of  an  Eng- 
sh  school  through  the  means  or  native 
)llc  songs  move  mc  to  tho  repentant 
iar.  |  It  is  absurd  to  argue,  as  is  usual-  ' 
r  argued,   that  because  the  Russian 
*0ol  is  based  upon  folk  song  (I  am  not 
low  going  to  argue  thaU  therefore  we 
,n  revive  our  own  folk  song  in  order  to 
^construct  our  own  school  of  the  cou- 
ntries mentioned   above,     j/y  circular  I 
Us  me  that  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  and  others  I 
lavo  collected  over  50C0  tunes  in  Fnjr 
■10  tiici  alone,  and  that  there  are  still  many 
'0re,^,be  ?arnere<l-   Do  you  remember  ' 
lat  little  story  of  TschaUcowskv  who 
tilized  in  one  of  his  quartets 'a  folk~ 
ing  he  had  heard,  from  his  sick  bed 
■o  house  painter  singing  at  his  work^ 
am  getting  well  into  the  sere  and  yel' 
of  life,  but  never  yet  have  I  heard 
folk  song  sung  spontaneously  hv  S 


Mr.  Howell's  Meditations 

Pondering  this  thought,   let  us  take 
comfort   by   reflecting  on   Mr.  James 
j  Howell's  meditations  committed  to  writ- 
ing on  March  17,*"  1639. 
^  He    took    a    solitary    walk,    for  the 
"countenance  of  the  weather"  invited 
|  him.    "It  was  a  still  Evening;  it  was 
also  a  clear  open  Skie,  not  a  speck  or 
the  least  wrinkle  appeared  in  the  whole 
face  of  Heaven,  y.was  such  a  pure  deep 
Azure  all  the  Hemisphere  over,  that  I 
wondered  what  was  become  of  the  Three 
Regions  of  the  Air,  with  their  Meteors." 
Going  into   a  close  field,   Mr.  Howell 
cast  his  face  upward. 

"I  fell  then  to  think  that  at  the  Sec- 
ond general  Destruction,  it  is  no  more 
for  God-Almighty  to  fire  this  Earth 
than  for -us  to  blow  up  a  small  Squib, 
or  rather  one  small  Grain  of  Gunpowder. 
As  I  was  musing  this,  I  spyed  a  swarm 
of  Gnats  waving  up  and  down  the  Air 
about  me,  which  I  knew  to  be  part  of 
the  Universe  as  well  as  I  and  methought 
it  was  a  strange  Opinion  of  our  Aris- 
totle, to  hold,  .that  the  least  of  those 
small  insected  Ephemerahs  should  be 
more  Noble  than  the  Sun;  because  it 
had  a  sensitive  Soul  in  it;  I  fell  to 
think  that  the  same  proportion  whicli 
those  Animalillios  bore  with  me.  In 
.point  of  bigness,  the  same  I  held-  with 
those  glorious  Spirits,  which  are  near 
the  Throne  of  the  Almighty." 

Mr.  Howell  walked  a  little  further  in 
&      5Id'     "I  sPved  a  young  boisterous 
Bull  breaking  over  Hedge  and  Ditch  to 
a  Herd  of  Kine  in  the  next  Past"e- 
which  made  me  think  that  if  that  tierce,' 
strong  Animal  with  others  of  that  kind 
knew  their  o,wn  strength,  they  would 
never  suffer  Man  to  be  their  Master 
-Then  looking  upon  them  quietly  grazing 
up  and  down,  I  fell  to  consider  that  the 
Flesh   that   is   daily   dished    upon  our 
Tables,  Is  but  concocted  Grass,  which 
Is   recarnished   in   our   Stomachs,  and 
transmitted  to  another  Flesh.      i  fell 
also,    ta   think   what   advantage  those 
Innocent  Animals  had  of  Man;  who,  as 
soon   as   Nature  cast   them   into  the 
World,    find   their   Meat   dressed,  the 
Cloth  laid,  and  the  Table  covered;  they 
.find  their  Drink  brewed,  and  the  Buttery 
■$pen;    their    Beds    made,    and  their 
CJoaths  ready;  and  though  Man  hath 
the  faculty  of  Reason  to  make  him  a 
compensation   for   the    want   of  those 
advantages,    yet    this    Reason  brings 
with    it    a   thousand    perturbations  of 
Mind,  and  perplexities  of  Spirit,  griping 
Cares,  and  anguishes  of  Thought;  which 
those  harmless  silly  Creatures  were  ex- 
empted from.     Going  on,  I  came  to  re-, 
pose  myself  upon  tire  Trunk  of  a  Tree, 
and  I  fell  to  consider  further  what  ad- 
vantage that  dull  Vegetable  had  of  those 
feeding  Animals,  as  not  to  be  so  trouble- 
some and  beholding  to  Nature,  nor  to  be 
subject  to  starving,  diseases,  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  Weather,  and  to  be  far 
longer-lived.      Then   I   spyed   a  great 
Stone,  and  sitting  a  while  upon  it  I  fell 
to  weigh  in  my  thoughts  that  that  Stone 
was  in  a  happier  condition  in  some  re- 
spects than  either  those  sensitive  Crea- 
tures, or  Vegetables  I  saw  before;  in 
regard  that  that'  Stone,  which  propa- 
gates by  Assimilation,  as  the  Philoso- 
phers say,    needed   neither  Grass  nor, 
Hay,  or  any  aliment  foV  restauration  of 
Nature,  nor  Water  to  refresh  its  Roots  i 
r-r  the  heat  of  the  Sun  to  attract  the 1 
Moisture  upwards,  to  encrease  growth 
as  the  other  did.     As  1  directed  my  - 
pace  homeward,  I  spied  a  Kite  soaring 
high  in  the  Air,  and  gently  gliding  up 


Unnatural  History 

]As  the  World  Wags: 
J  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
j  tree-squeak  may  again  be  mentioned  ' 
without  danger  of  being  suspected  of 
anti-Bolshevist  sentiments,  by  all  means 
let  us  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned 
about  these  creatures.  I,  too,  have  been 
panting  for  knowledge  ever  since  the 
subject  became  so  suddenly  taboo.  Per- 
haps, while  the  subject  is  "  .being 
thrashed  out,  your  paper  might  be  cen- 
sored for  East  Cambridge.  While  we 
are  on  the  subject,  will  not  the  editor 
tell  us  what .  his  Uncle  Thomas  had  to 
tell  about  that  fearsome  animal,  the 
whimbamper?  In  Buckland/s  entertain- 
ing "Curiosities  of  Natural  History"  I 
find  the  following:  "A  most  man  ellous 
snake  was  brought  to  the  village  of 
tslip,  my  father's  parsonage,  for  exhibi- 
tion, the  charge  for  seeing  it  was  one 
penny.  The  handbill  «was  as  follows: 
'To  the  lovers  of  natural  curiosities. 
Just  arrived,  one  of  the  largest  Hotten- 
tot adders  ever  brought  into  England,  , 
being  one  of  the  most  curious  species  in 
nature.  A  native  of  the  Hottentot  coun-  I 
try,  and  that  quarter  of  the  globe  alone,  '■ 
it  has  been  well  denominated  the  Hotten-  j 
tot  adder,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
most  ferbcious  animal,  and  attacks  the 
poor  Hottentot  natives  when  on  their 
way  home  from  market.  This  singular 
curiosity  is  upward  of  three-  feet  in 
length,  having  a  very  curious  tail  turned 
round,  is  supplied  with  four  feet,  and 
on  each  foot  five  hooks,  and  is  beauti- 
fully sealed  like  a  salmon.  The  face  re- 
sembles that  of  a  human  being,  and  has 
a  fan  under  the  jaw,  with  which  it  fans 
its  victims  to  put  them  to  sleep.  It 
was  brought  in  a  vessel  to  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  bought  by  the  proprietor, 
who  now  goes  round  to  exhibit  it  to 
the  pubiic  for  their  inspection.'  " 
Boston.  GLEANER, 


Poor  Boston! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  propos  of  Venus'  proportions,  a 
one  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn 
ing  in  Boston,  I  heard  an  instructor  in 
anatomy  deliver  himself  of  thiS:  "You> 
have  all  heard  of  the  'twice  around  the 
thumb  around  the  wrist'  theory,  have 
you  not?  While  I  was  abroad  I  actual- 
ly measured  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
found  that  he  did  indeed  have  exactly 
those  proportions;  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  in  France,  later,  told  me  that 
the  Venus  de  Milo  supported  the  theory 
by  her  measurements."  Now  who  -was 
the  goat  in  that  yarn?  The  instructor, 
the  students,  or  I?  Not  one  of  us 
smiled.  \  

Another  Boston  friend  was  conduct- 
ing me  about  the  Public  Library  that 
I  might  see  the  last  Sargent  pictures; 
as  I  rested  my  neck  by  reading  the 
fascinating  red  cards.  I  murmured  apol- 
ogetically, "By  the  Way,  what  are  Gog 
and  Magog:  men  or  cities?"  She  looked 
at  me  blankly  for  a  moment  and  then 
came  this,  "Why,  my  dear,  aren't  they 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet?" 

But  even  that  ingenuous  reply  was 
as  nothing  to  the  remark  made  by  a 
young  lady  who  says  she  just  dotes  on 
politics,  when  she  saw  a  service  flag 
with  "Tuseania"  above  it:  "Why,  I 
didn't  know  Tuseania  was  in  the  war, 
too." 

Alas  for  the  Hub!  Do  you  suppose 
,  President  Wilson's  jaw  dropped  when 
J  he  saw  the  first  sign  possible  on  leav- 
•ling  the  Back  Bay  station,  in  the  very 
j  heart  of  Boston?  There  it  stands,  strung 
|  across  the  shop:  "STATIONARY." 
|   Wore  eater.    ■   ■  .     H.  B.  H. 

The  sport  of  governing  men  Is  truly  I 
without  grandeur,  men  are  so  slupid.  A  j 
candidate  may  be  likened  to  a  bald  hair- 
dresser who  sells  a  tonic  to  make  the  \ 
hair  grow.  The  voter  is  the  man  that  , 
buys  the  bottle. 

The  Village  Forum— IV. 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  fabric  of  discussion  as  it  was  I 
the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  j 
thoughts  of  the  conclave  at  the  store; 
last  Saturday  night  was  embroidered 
with  the  touch  of  mysticism  and  thet 
esoteric,  although  subject  number  onO( 
jstill  remained  the  warp  and  woof  of  it, f 
[particularly  the  woof. 

"I  see  a  feller  makes  the  p'int  in  thel 
;paper,"    said   Mr.    Higgins,  .  "that  this^ 
here    new    G»th    Congress    that's  jest; 
blowed-up  in  our   midst   is   jest  five 
jtimes  the  President's  favorite  13." 
I  "I  didn't  see  nuthin'  sayin'  it  was  five 
jtimes  as  pop'lar  with  him  as  the  one 
Ufore  it,"  said  Mr.   Pepper.     "And  as, 
jfer  p'ints,  if  he's  so  stuck  on  his  13  why 
jdidn't  he  make  them  p'ints  of  hisn  13 
(instead  o'   14,   and  weed  out  one  on 
Jem?" 

I    "Wal,"  replied  Mr.  Higgins,  '  :  c  know 


own  stuff.     Yer  go  puffin'  away  thin 

nin'  out  and  makin'  room,  and  then  ye 

come  to  a  lino  young  spr'ut  that  oughtei 
come  up  reely,  and  ye  sort  o'  hate  to 

pull  it  and  ye  leave  it.  And  ye  know 
it  won't  come  to  nuthin'  much  set  close 
like  'tis  neither.  I  s'pose  he  felt  sort 
er  that  way  about  the  p'ints.  Ye  hau- 
ler pull  where  yer've  planted." 

"Mebbe  so,"  said  Mr.  Pepper.  "But 
.it's  funny  about  this  14  number.  Ye 
don't  hear  tell  much  about  It,  and  yet 
here   'tis   twict  1  and   that's  a  great 
number." 

"Seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,"  sug- 
gested Joe  Sperry,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  postoffice. 

"Sartin,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  "seers 
and  prophets  all  on  'em.  But  ye  don't 
seem  ter  get  no  prophets  breeding  sixes 
and  sevens.  And  now  there's  three 
that's  lucky,  and  nine  that's  fuller  more 
trouble  'n  Grassmere.  But  this  here 
14,  yer  didn't  hear  much  about  up  ter 
them  p'ints.  If  ye  set  eggs  it's  alius  13 
or  15  dependin'  on  the  breed,  skippin' 
right  over,  though  I  never  heard  tell 
any  reason  for  it."  ■ 

"There  must  a  been  one."  said  Mr. 
I  Higgins. 

[    "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  "and  it  must 
I  ei;  (been  somethln'  agin  hatchin'." 
"This  here  league's  got  26  p'ints,  ain't 
it?"  inquired  Mr.  Sperry. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  "and  that's 
two  full  settins,   too  much  to  stick. 
You'd  prob'bly  lose  the  whole  on  'em." 
"Speakin'  o'  Aggers,"  said  Hen  Peters, 
J  "I  see  where  a  feller's  jest  come  back 
]  off'n  the  road  to  Boston  and  says  he's 
given  37  speeches  while  he  was  away." 
Hen  likes  figures  and  even  kept  a  farm 
'  account  for  two  weeks  on  one  of  the 
I  new  forms  the  county  agent  sent  out. 

"What  was  the  speechifyin'  about?" 
!  asked  Mr.  Sperry,  "this  here  new 
',  league?" 

j  "What'n  hell  d'yer  s'pose,  these 
days?"  asked  Hen.  "He  must  be  a 
pretty  slick  talker  ter  get  'em  off  like 
that." 

"No  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Pepper. 
"I  see  about  that,  and  I  see  on  the  next 

1  page  that  37  senators  had  signed  up 
agin  it  already.    There  must  ha'  been 

[one  on  'em  at  each  speech." 

j  "Who  was  the  feller,"  asked  Mr. 
Sperry.    Sperry 's  a  silent  man,  and  the 

'  thought  of  such  ,  a  flowing  eloquence 

i  seemed  to  fascinate  him.    "I  s'pose  he 

[was  out  sellin'  goods  and  took  the 
league  along  as  a  sorter  side  line.  It's 
funny  he  didn't  land  mor'n  37  too,  for 
those  fellers  are  great  at  advertisin'." 

"That's  right,  Bert,"  said  Mr.  Higgins, 
"I  aint  in  the  market  fer  sech  things 
myself,  no  more  is  Sahry,  but  the  way 
they    show    off    them    neglygees    and  1 

j  lingerees  adornin'  the  female  form  f 
divine  in  the  Sunday  papers  is  sure  | 
allurin'." 

"That's  about  all  the  divinity  ye  get 
Sundays,  aint  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Pepper. 
"I  aint  seen  ye  at  meetin'  since  snow 
I  come." 

"There  ain't  no  doubt  it's  got  drawin' 
power,  that  sort  er  thing,"  continued 
Mr.  Pepper.  "Why,  that  old  Turk  May- 
hommit  advertised  the  same  way  and 
look  what  he  done.  Every  feller  who 
heerd  him  talk  about  his  new-fangled 
religion  gets  all  het  up  about  it,  jest 
like  Higgins  here,  and  out  o'  Araby  the 
blest  they  go,  a-b'ilin'  over  all  creation, 
sp'ilin*  good  Christians  and  raisin'  hell 
general." 

"That's  so,"  said  Mr.  Sperry.  "P'raps 
if  this  feller'd  played  the  lingeree  up  a| 
little   more   he'd   a   got   47   senators.  | 
They're  jest  humans." 

"What  is  this  neglygee  and  lingeree,  | 
anyway?"  inquired  Hen  Peters. 

"Accordin'  to  the  pickchers,"  said  Mr.  I 


Pepper,  "it  ain't  much  of  anythin'." 
1    "I  see  in  the  Cabinet  the  'Heart  o'  the 
!  World's'  coming  to  the  movie  over'n  Mil- 
1  ford,"  said  Mr.  Sperry,  who  has  just  re- 

ccived  his  copy  of  the  well-known  week- 
tly-at  the  postoffice. 

'It  must  be  a  good  show,"  said  Hen. 

"Tho  President  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
I  it  over'n  New  York.  He.  prob'ly'd  seen 
J  il  the  night  before,  an'  it  come  right 

lo  Milford  after  he'd  seen  it." 
"I    guess    I'll    go    over"    said  Mr- 

Sperry.  "I  see  the  "Heart  o'  Maryland' 
[  and  it  was  great." 

.'  "Acourse  the  'Heart  o'  Maryland'  was 
■  in  Maryland,"  said  Hen  Peters.  "I  won- 
j  der  where  this  hero  'Heart  o'  tho 
j  World'  fillum's  located." 

"Bout  half  way  between  here'n 
Chiny,"  said  Mr.  Pepper.  "  'n  a  lectio 
to  the  left."  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


Ballade  of  Breeches 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Irvln  Cobb,  in  a  recent  magazine  a 
tide,  makes  the  prediction  that  the 
is  coming  a  radical  change  in  ma 
culine  attire;  that  among  other  thinp 
men  will  discard  their  ridiculous  ai 
graceless  trousers  for  the  coinfortai; 
and  becoming  breeches  that  fasten  ju 
below  the  knee. 

Harken  to  the  prophecy 

Of  a  gent  that  you  nil  knaV; 
Irvin  Cobb  ho  says,  soys  he: 

"Shapeless  trousers  all    must  go! 
Men  dress  like  a  holy  show; 
How*  .much  better  if  they  would 

Dress  as  men  of  long  ago — 
Banish  bagging  pants  for  good ! 
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bag  no  blow — 
they  could! 
■  calves  a  show: 
pants  for  good ! 


>"Men    will    garb   more  gracefully, 
,   Masculine  attire  will  glow; 
ifillken  hose  asatr.   will  be 
F   Vogue,  and  brave  brocade,  also 
Ruffled  laces  when  we  throw 
Trousers  to  the  tall  tall  wood: 
Howsomever   they   must  go — 
Banish  bagging  pants  for  good!" 

ENVOI. 
Mister  Cobb,  I  cry  yea  Bo! 

Let  us  dress  as  sane  men  should ; 
Graceless    trousers   all    must    go — 
Banish  bagging  pants  for  good! 

CHARLES  WILCCS 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— ".The  Big 
Chance,"  a  comedy  drama  in  four  acts, 
by  Grant  Morris  and  Willard  Mack; 
produced  by  A.  H.  Woods  in  New  York, 
Oct.  27.  1918;  first  time  in  Boston: 

Larry  Thorndyke   William  J.  Kelly 

Mrs.  Malloy   Anm  Mack  Berlcin 

Margaret  Malloy.  , 

Katharine  Harris  Barrymore 

Eddie  Crandall   William  E.  Meehan 

Charles  Hlckson   Harry  Robert 

Miry  Delano   Mary  Nash 

"Pinkey"   Granville   Ramsey  Wallace 

Asa  Hlckson   Ben  Hendricks 

.Tack  Bums   John  Sharkey 

Sergeant  Todkins   T.  S.  James 

Fritz    Nathaniel  Sack 

•Mary  Delano,  the  girl  who  leaves  the 
position  of  mill  operative  in  New  Bed- 
ford to  be  the  mistress  of  a  jjoung 
ne'er-do-well  in   New  York,    is  much 
like  the  other  young:  women  of  her  ilk 
who  have   been   painted   broadly  and 
vividly  in    certain    plays.     The  chief 
difference  Is  that  in  "The  Big;  Chance" 
Mary  Delano  is  a  pit  finer  and  braver 
than  any  of  the  four  men  who  love  [ 
her  and  hang  about  her.     She  is  so 
big   and   so    brave    that   she  induces 
these  four  men,  an  Irish-born  remit- 
tance man,   a  professional   tipster,  a 
rather   dull    spender,    and    lastly  her 
lover,  after  he  has  served  the  major 
part  of  a  five  years'  sentence  for  for- 
I  gery,  to  get  into  the  war  and  thus  to  1 
I  redeem  themselves  for  the  wasted  years 
behind  them.    She, 'too,  goes  along,  as 
a  Red  Cross  nurse,  though  that  does ' 
not  show  until  the  final  act.    In  the 
great  conflict,  "Pinkey"  Granville  dies!' 
an  aviator's  death.    The  lover 'goes  tot 
a  German  bullet  after  a  last  scene  witht 
Mary,  in  which  he  accuses  her  of  dis-J 
loyalty.     He  leaves  little  of  tangible f. 
virtue  as    consolation   to   a   bereaved j- 
lady.    She,  it  is  assumed,  is  to  find 
ultimate    happiness    with    Larry,  the 
cleanest  chap  of  the  quartet  of  ad- 
mirers. 

It  is  a  war  Play,  apposite  enough  two 
years  ago,  even  a  season  since.  Some- 
how, now.  it  fails  lo  arouse  that  per-l 
fervid  response  to  dramatic  oratory  ofj 
militant  theme  which  would  have  been 
a  natural  sequence  in  the  midst  of  the 
war.  Last  night's  audience  appeared 
more  partial  to  the  excellent  scenes  of 
comedy,  to  the  many  instances  of  bright 
lrf$h  humor.  Its  applause  in  the  tense 
moments  seemed  to  be  intended  more 
as  a  tribute  to  Miss  Nash  and  her  as- 
sociates for  their  worth  as  players  than 
$d  spontaneous  rejoinder' to  the  appeal 
and.  effect  of  the  spoken  word. 

It  is  possible  to  view  the  play  in  the 
light  of-  interesting  and  varied  enter- 
taiojraent,  Of  admirably  sketched  char- 
achJJjSK"     Mrs.    Berlein's    portrayal    of  [ 
Mrsy  Malloy  was  quite  of  the  brilliancy! 
of  Marie  Bates  in  "The  Music  Master."  j 
Mr.  Meeban,  always  a  favorite  here,  was  , 
instantly  liked  for  his  capital  dellnea-  : 
tion  of  the  part  of  the  tipster  who  turns 
out  a  plucky  sergeant.    Between  these 
<wo,    with    Miss    Barrymore    as    the  j 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Malloy,  lay  the  comic  i 
burden  of  the  action. 

Miss  Nash  has  in  each  act  at  least  one 
richly  dramatic  moment;   in   the  first 
when  she  excoriates  the  hypercritical  j 
uncle  of  the  caddish  chap  whom  she; 
loves;  In  the  second  act  when  she  makes  j1 
the  remittance  man  long  to  have  his 
family  see  him  with  the  "V.  C,"  when 
she  compels  "Pinkey"  to  admit  he  al- 
ways  wanted   to   fly,    and   when  she 
causes  Eddie  to  recollect  that  once  ar 
German    bartender  hit   him  over  thet 
head  with  a  mallet;  in  the  third  act  j 
when  she  forces  Charley  to  rush  to  a 
recruiting  office  on   the  night  of  his 
release  from  prison;  and  In  the  final 
act  when  she  learns  through  the  tele- 
phone at  the  regimental  dugout  head- 
quarters that  Charley  Hickson  has  been 
killed. 

!  Mr.  Kelly  as  Larry  was  admirable 
throughout,  always  natural,  always 
within  the  character.  Through  the  whole 
cast  there  is  not  one  weak  spot.  Those 
who  like  good  acting  and  sprightly 
humor  deftly  eased  into  situations  more 
'  or  less  sordid  and  grim,  will  find  ample 
J  diversion  in  "The  Big  Chance." 


I  PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Adam 
and  Eva,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by 
Guy  Bolton  and  George  Midd'.eton.  The 
cast: 

James  King   ..Mr.  John  Flood 

Corlnthia   Miss   Jean  Shelby 

Clinton  DeWltt  ......Mr.  Reginald  Mison 

Julie  DeWrtt   Miss  Roberta  Arnold 

Eva  King   Miss  Ruth  Shepley 

Aunt  Abby  Rooker..MBs  Adelaide  Prince 
Dr.  Jack  Delamater. .  Mr.  William  B.  Mack 
Uncle  Horace  Plgrlm. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Adam  Smith  Mr.  OUo  Kruger 

Lord  Andrew  Gordon.  Mr.  Courtenay  Foote 
The  authors  of  "Polly  with  a  fast" 
have  written  an  amusing  play,  which, 
at  its  first  appearance  in  Boston  last 
!  evening,  after  a  brief  tryo.it  in  several 
J  other  cities,  was  well  received.    It  is 
]  decidedly  witty,  and  is  built  around  a 
•  plot  that  ends  in  a  quite  satisfactory 
manner,  without  leaving  a  single  char- 
acter that  shows  a  yellow  streak. 

"Adam  and  Eva"  is  a  little  sermon, 
preached  without  preaching— a  sermon 
that  probably  the  majority  of  people 
will  find  acceptable.  It  may  also  be 
taken,  if  one  likss.  as  an  advertisement 
for  the  back  to  the  farm  movement. 
But  there  is  no  moralizing  to  spoil  the 
comedy  as  a  genuine  evening's  diver- 
sion. 

James  King,  the  rubber  monarch,  is 
blessed  with  a  large  and  expensive  fam- 
ily. They  plot  with  Dr.  -Delamater  to 
convince  father  that  he  is  ill  and  must 


Jam  Smith,  is  entrusted  with  the  man- 
[ement  of  the  millionaire's  home  af- 


go  away  for  his  health.  This  scheme, 
however,  just  suits  him,  for  King  has 
long  wanted  to  se%  a  bit  of  adventure. 
So  he  goes  to  South  America,  while  his 
manager  of  company  properties  there, 
Ad 

agement 

fairs— is,  in  fact,  placed  temporarily  in 
authority  over  the  King  household  as 
its  "father." 

The  young  man  has  romantic  dreams 
of  fireside  bliss,  and  his  employer  an- 
ticipates that  the  boy  will  acquire  some 
valuable  information  about  the  cost  of 
feminine  apparel,  as  he  pays  the  fam- 
ily bills  and  settles  the  family  prob- 
lems. The  unusual  and  amusing  situa- 
tion thus  created  develops  many  com- 
plications and  leads  to  surprising  conse- 
quences. 

Otto  Kruger  as  Adam  Smith  protrayed 
$i  the   modest,    unassuming  young  sub- 
stitute "father"  with  excellent  appre- 
\  ciation  of  its  values,  and  Miss  Ruth 
I  Shepley    as    Eva  '  was    winsome  and 
'  charming.    John  Flood  as  King  was 
splendidly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
his  role,  and  Ferdinand.  Gottschalk  as 
the  invalid  Uncle  Crouch  was  funny 
throughout.   All  the  others  of  the  cast, 
especially  Miss  Roberta  Arnold,  gave 
full  support  to  the  leading  actors. 

j  COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Magis- 
Ittate,"  by  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  per- 
!  formed  by  the  Henry  Jewett  Players, 
j  The  cast: 

!  Ci»  Farrington  Noel  Leslie 

-i  Beanie  Tonilinson  Mary  Hamilton 

I  Wyke   Owen  T  Hewitt 

I  Popham   Viola  Roach 

Agatha  Posket  Jessamine  Newcombe 

S  Mr.  Posket   E.  E.<  Clive 

J  Mr.  Bullimy  .'.Fred  W  Permaln 

j  Charlotte  Verrlnder   Phyllis  Relph 

jj  Colonel  Lukyn   H.  Conway /Wingfleld 

Capt.  Horace  Vale  ....Cameron  Matthews 

,  Mr    Woimington   Leonard  Craske 

i    This  play  was  built  for  an  English 
;  audience  many  years  ago.    But  times 
i  change,  and  American  audiences  have 
{  become  familiar  with  different  methods. 
It  is  like  taking  a  trip  through  a  mu- 
seum and  examining  fossils  and  skele- 
tons In  glass  cases  to  witness  an  Eng- 
lish play  of  the  style  of  "The  Magis-|[ 
trate,"  but  such  trips  and  such  plays W 
are  Well  worth  taking  occasionally. 

The  performance  of  this  old  play 
last  night  was  amtismg  to  a  big  au- 
dience. The  trials  of  a  magistrate  at 
the  hand3  of  a  youthful  spendthrift, 
and  sport,  his  stepson,  and  the  agitation 
of  the  wife  that  her  son's  true  age  may 
be  divulged  and  the  secret  of  her  owni 
age  be  known  along  with  it,  are  amirs- 
ing  enough  in  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  oft-repeated  "asides"  and  conven- 
tional situations  so  different  from  the 
snap  of  modern  comedy. 

To  the  credit  of  the  company,  every! 
line  and  situation  is  macfe  convincing,! 
and  each  player  is  in  character.  To  Mr.  [ 
Clive  falls  the  strenuous  role  of  thel 
magistrate,  and  he  is  perfect  In  it.  i 
Mr.  Leslie' as  the  over-aged  youth  who 
leads  him  astray  acted  very  naturally,  f 
while  the  two  chief  feminine  roles,  j 
played  by  Miss  Newcombe  and  Miss 
Relph,  were  capitally  done.  Mr.  Wing-[ 
field  proved  himself  a  finished  actor 
In  the  role  of  Col.,  Lukyn.  The  others 
of  the  company  gave  excellent  sup 
port  and  "put  the  piece  over"  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  au  excellent  even 
nig's  entertainment. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE — "A  Butter-! 
fly  on  the  Wheel."  Drama  in  four  acts 
by  Edward  G.  Hemmerde  and  Francis  j  < 

Neilsoit.    The  cast: 
I.    _..  .  ...Walter  Coupe 

: '. ".  Bertha  Blanchard 
ii.n  ni.bois  Samuel  Godfrey 

™bsir..Gi».  -- s^jasi 

Roderick  Coinn.wood 

B&,e-. Aubrey  Bosworth; 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Geo.  Adma.ton.^P., , 

p„rk.   Samuel  Godfrey. 

Sir  John'  Burroughs  ..... ...  •  ■ -  Mark  Kent, 

elr  Robert  Fyffe.  K.  Cjtj.^  gM* 

Cervalse  McArthur,  Esq..  K.  C^^.  A„,n| 


Stuart  Meniles.  Eeq  ,  K.  C-. 

Walter  Pritchard 

Frank  Carteret.  Esq..  K.  c-  .-Henry  Wood 

"A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel"  was  high- 
ly successful  when  it  was  first  produced 
In  New  York.  The  powerful  trial  scene; 
was  the  central  feature. 

This  scene  is  accurate  in  detail  an d  1 
artistic  in  staging.  It  comes  after  the 
Rt.  Hon.  George  Admaston,  M.  V. dis- 
covers that  his  wife,  "the  butterfly,  has 
|  been  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  and  shows 
the  probate  divorce  and  admiralty  divi- 
'sioit  of  the  high  court  of  justice  in 
England.  Court  11.  Everything  is  set 
for  the  climax.  The  audience  sees  the 
little  witness  in  the  box.  It  is  her  turn 
to  testify  and  the  prosecuting  attorney 
puts  her  through  a  severe  examination 
which  overwhelms  her.  She  appeals  to 
the  court  but  in  vain.  At  last  she 
faints.  This  brings  the  trial  to  an 
abrupt  end-  .  „.  _  i 

While  no  time  is  lost  in  telling  the  i 
story  there  is  enough  by-play  to  furnish' 
the  necessary  light  and  shade.  In ^tne 
character  of  Lord  Ellerdine  the  authors, 
one  of  whom  is  an  ex-actor  and  now 
a  member  of  parliament,  have  drawn  a 
new  type  of  "silly  ass."  It  is  .he  who  n 
the  .end  solves  the  only  real  problem  in 
the  play.  This  concerns  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  letter  which  is  sent  to  | 
George  Admaston  telling  of  his  wife  s 
iffaif 

The' Play  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
,next  week  will  be  'Glittering  Glona 
a  popular  farce  by  G.  M.  S   McLe  lan 

I  author  of  "Leah  Klesehna"  and  The 

j  Belle  of  New  York." 

TOPS  KEITH'S  BILL 


"The  Sirens"  Is  from  Pen 
of  a  Boston  Boy 


Frank  Dobson  and  a  large  company  in 
"The  SIren3"  is  the  headline  feature  of 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.    Last  evening  there  was  a  large 
audience  that  was  unmistakably  pleased 
The  piece  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  musical 
farce,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of, 
burlesque.    Tha   situations   are  often] 
funny,  the  main  idea,  an  old  one,  is  de-; 
veloped  in  a  new  dress  and  not  without! 
much  to  commend  it,  and  the  author  nasi 
shown  some  skill  in  contrasting  types.! 
The  musical  numbers  are  all  catchy  ana 
have    a    relationship    to    the  general 
scheme,  and  there  is  a  snap  to  the  per- 
formance  that  adds  to  its  enjoyment.] 
1  Added  to  this,  there  is  a  stage  setting 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  there  is 
a  large  ensemble  of  pretty  girls,  all 
eager  for  the  dance.  » 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  per- 
formance is  the  work  of  the»  principal 
comedian,  Mr.  Dobson.  Besides  being  a 
comedian  of  a  many-sided  talent,  Mr. 
Dobson  is'an  indefatigable  worker.  Nev- 
er tiring,  all  his  work  has  the  air  of 
spontaneity,  unmistakably  convincing, 
but  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
studied  preparation.  A  musician,  too,  his 
entertainment  with  the  banjo  was  alto- 
gether too  short.  Many  of  the  cast  gave 
pleasure  in  bits  of  burlesque,  song  and 
dance.  Nat  Harrl3  conducted.  This  is 
the  second  production  within  a  fortnight 
taking  headline  honors  at  this  theatre 
from  the  pen  of  Frank  Stammers,  a  Bos- 
ton boy. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Three  Dar- 
ing Sisters,  in  an  aerial  thriller;  Ben 
Bernie,  fiddler  and  monologist;  Bobbe 
and  Nelson,  a  team  of  clever  comedians 
who  entertain  as  well  in  song;  Larry 
Rellly.  the  voung  Irish  singing  come- 
dian, in  a  Celtic  sketch,  "The  Minstrel 
of  Kerry";  Josie  Heather,  assisted  by 
William  Casey  and  Bobbie  Heather,  in  a 
cycle  of  song  and  dance;  Le  Maire, 
Hayes  and  company,  blackface  eomedi-j 
ans;  Stella  Tracey  and  Carl  McBrlde.  In 
song,  chatter  and  dance;  and  Raymond 
Wilbert.  In  a  hoop-nalling  novelty,  rich 
in  technical  skill,  but  marred  by  irrele- 
vant talk  and  "asides." 


i: 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI 


Mme.  Galli-Curci  strengthened  her  I 
hold  upon  the  admiration  of  the  musical  | 
public  of  Boston  by  her  concert  in  Jj 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening. 

Her  program  gave  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dazzling  flights  which  I 
are  associated  with  her  name,  includ- 
ing the  Faust  "Jewel  Song."  and  the 
Romeo  and  Julisttc  "Valse"  for  vesce 
alone,  and.  with  the  flute,  "La  Pecle  de 
Bresil"  and  the  "Shadow  Song"  from 
Diuorah.  The  range  of  selection  was 
extensive  enough  to  take  in  also  "The 
Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air"  by  Arne 
and  the  impressive  "My  True  Love  Lies 
Asleep"  by  Murdock,  a  song  in  mono- 
tone. The  sins  i  gave  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  accuracy  of  intonation,  facility 
and  ease  of  execution.  ■  No  run  was 
smeared,  no  staccato  blurred,  no  trill 
slighted;  every  note  and  embellishment 
received  its  trtr:  value;  in  the  most 
ornate  passage  there  was  no  percept- 
ible gathering  of  forces  for  special  ef- 
fort. The  tenderness  of  Scott's  "Lulla- 
by" was  contrasted  with  the  tumbling 
spaed    oi    Burleigh's    "Song    of  the| 


and  the  audience  required  the  repetition  J 
of  the  latter.    Nor  was  the  audience  j 
satisfied  until  several  encores  had  been 
sung.  Including  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes,"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home," 
with  the  singer  herself  at  the  piano. 
;  The     accompaniments    were  played 
Iwlth  rare  tact  ar.J  expression  by  Mr. 
JHomer    Samuels,     and    Mr.  Manuel 
[Berenguer  was  obliged  to  add  to  his 
(program  numbers.     The   same  artists 
[appear  in  Symphony  Hall  this  evening 
[in  the  program  postponed  from  Sunday 
I  afternoon.   

A  little  more  cider  too. 

A  little  more  cider  tog. 

A  little  more  cider  for  Miss  Dinita, 

A  little  more  elder  too. 

New  Hampshire  Cider 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  New  Hampshire  cider,  may 
I  add  to  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  Quex.  that  not  only  was  Deacon 
Cross  affected  by  the  long-kept  and 
tangy  cider,  tout  many  young  lives  were 
,  affected  by  its  use?  ■  •  m 

\  Born  and  reared  among  the  apple  or-  ^ 
chards  of  the  Granite  state,  my  own 
people  God-fearing,  liberty  loving  Amer- 
icans. I  yet  can  see  the  misuse  of  cider, 
for  it  is  the  most  maddening  of  the 
"lighter"  drinks,  inflaming  desires,  ag- 
gravating surly  minds  and  producing  a 
state  of  constant  irritability. 

Turn  if  you'  will  to  the  criminal  rec- 
ords of  the  state,  and  especially  to  those  j 
cases  of  common  fighting,  assault  and 
even  murder,  you  will  find  that,  in  the 
main,  cider  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
trouble. 

Many  orchards  now  are  going  back  to 
mere  decay;  there  Is  no  sound  of  the 
creaking  cider  mill,  wlto  its  ever-tired 
horse  going  the  ceaseless  round,  but  the 
memories  of  the  daily  trips  to  and  from 
the  "Little  Red  Schoolhouse,"  right  by 
the  mill,  which  during  the  fall  months 
[was  never  idle,  neither  night  nor  day. 
I  are  still  with  me. 

Such  quantities  of  apples  *n"« 
!  ground  as  to  fill  many  cellars  with  tiie 
1  real  old-time  juice  "with  a  bead  on  it 
and  create  at  the  rear  and  sides  of  the 
;mill  immense  mounds  of 
at  the   always  open  south-front  dooi 
many  youngsters  awaited  thdr  turn  (for 
there  was  but  one  glass,  and  that  not  too 
clean)   and  in  the  interim 
[practise  deception  to  cover  their •visits 
I  to  the  mill,  and  they  then  and  there  ac- 
quired a  taste  never  to  be  .'or*otwn. 
8   Cider  is  rot  a  toy.    It  is  a  harmful 
I  beverage,  and  is  by  long  odds  the  , gredt- 
Itst  crime-producer  of  all  small  drinks. 
I   Houlton,  Me.       MRS.  L,  A.  CHESS. 

Pro  and  Anti  f 

I  It  is  true  that  cider  is  not  mentioned 
1  In  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 

■  out  in  Wycllf's  translation  "Sicera"  of 

■  the  Vulgate,  "strong  drink"  is  rendered 
■"elder,"  spelled  sither,  cither,  cyther 
loyser  or  sider.   And  so  Bishop  Alcsck  in 

■  l497  wrote  "Saynt  John  Baptyst,  which 
lete  neucr  flesshe,  dranke  no  vryne  nor 

■  cydre."  It  has  been  said  that  the 
(ancient  Romans  knew  cider,  hut  cydonla 
■means  quinces,  and  cydoneum  the  wine 
■made  from  quin«s.   In  "The  Thousand 

■  Nights"  and  a  Night"  Harun  al-Rashld 
■^entertained  by  the  false  Caliph,  refused 

wine.  "Quotfi  tho  sham  Caliph,  'I  have 
drink  other  than  this,  a  kind  of  apple 
wine  that  will  suit  thy  cofhpanion.'  So  he 
bade  them  bring  the*  cider  .  .  .  then 
they  continued  to  drink  and  make  merry 
and  pass  the  cup  till  the  wine  rose  to 
their  brains  Hind  mastered  their  wWs, 
and  Harun  al-Rashid  said  to  the  Min- 
ister. 'O  Ja'afax.'toy  Allah,  we  have 
no  such  vessels  as  these.  Would  to 
[Heaven  T  knew  what  manner  of  man 
'  this  youth  is!'  "  In  a  note  Burton  trans- 
lates the  Arabic,  Sharab-al-tuffah, 
"mclapio  or  cider."  Now  "MelaplunV'  to 
k.kind  of  apple  that  partakes  of  the, 
flavor  of  a  pear,  a  pearmain. 

Robert  Burton  considering  diet  and 
melancholy,  remarked:  "Cfder  and  perry 
are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  aaid  for 
that  cause  to  bo  neglected."  He,  how- 
ever disapproved  all  black  wines,  oveV- 
hot,  strong  thick  drinks,  but  he  found 
il  beer  a  wholesome  pleasant  drink,  "for 
the  hop  that  rarefies  it  hath ,  a  fspecUl 
[virtue   against  melancholy. 
I  said:  "To  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish 
I  melancholy,  a  cup  of  *lnV"  .^Ifflhed 
i  lc."    Burton's  book  was  first  Published 
!  in  152L  Jorevin  de  Rochefoi  t.  travelling 
in  England  in  1672  tasted  cider  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.   It  would  appeM 
&from  what  he  says  that  he  "ad  n«^« 
iseen  anv  before.   It  has  been  said  tltas 


as  that  Ood  hail  Inflicted  this  dril 
inc.  Normans  as  a  sort  of  curse  ST 
Chment.  but  elder  must  have  been  com- 
mon in 'France  at  an  earlier  date  for 
laugers  In  1415  were  obliged  to  gauge 
."all  liquors  sold  wholesale,  as  beers,  ci- 
3ers.  vinegars,"  etc. 

Mrs.  Chess  should  have  read  the  poem 
•'Cider"  written  by  John  Philips.  He 
,was  a  good  man,  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Philips,  arch-deacon  of  Salop.  As  a 
,t>03 ,  he  was  serious,  seldom  mingling 
In  play  with  other  boys;  he  would  retire 
to  his  chamber  "where  his  sovereign 
pleasure  was  to  sit,  hour  after  hour, 
while  his  hair  was  combed  by  some- 
body whoso  service  he  found  means 
to  procure."  (And  so  Isaac  Vossius  de- 
lighted in  having  his  hair  combed  when 
he  could  have  it  done  by  barbers  or 
other  persons  skilled  in  the  rules  o:, 
prosody.  "I  remember,"  wrote  Vossius; 
"that  more  than  once  I  have  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  men  of  this  sort,  wht 
could  Imitate  any  measure  of  songs  ir 
combing  the  hair  so  as  sometimes  tc 
express  very  intelligibly  Iambics,  Tro-  , 
chees.  Dactyls,  etc.,  from  whence  there 
arose  to  me  no  small  delight."  Hail- 
dressers  today  apparently  have  read  thc^. 
poems  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  other 
practisers  of  free  verse.)  Dr.  Johnson 
praised  Philip's  "Cider,"  because  it  waif 
grounded  in  truth;  because  it  was  atj 
once  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of 
science,  and  in  conversation  he  related' 
that  one  Miller  had  told  him  that  ir| 
this  poem  all  the  precepts  were  just 
"and  indeed  better  than  in  books:  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  instructing;  yei 
Philips  had  never  made  cyder." 

Robert  Southey,  another  good  man', 
liked  right  old  English  liquors.  "Ofc,; 
Cider,  whether  of  Herefordshire,  Somer- 
setshire or  ©evonshire  growth,  no  mat- 
ter. Stire,  Cokaghee,  or  Fox-whelp,  e 
beverage  as  much  better  than  Cham- 
pagne as  it  is  honester,  wholesomer  anc 
cheaper."  He  certainly  did  not  look 
with  favor  on  drinks  that  were  "mad- 
dening." Macaulay  called  Worcester 
"the  queen  of  the  cider  land." 

It  is  true  that  King  John  came  to  his 
end  by  eating  peaches  and  "drinking  of 
new  Ctser,  or  as  we  call  it  Sider,"  but^ 
it  was  the  combination  that  killed  him; 
as  in  Normandy  we  once  suffered  great 
inconvenience  from  eating  shrimps  with 
cider;  nor  would  we  recklessly  recom- 
mend cider-wine  as  prepared  in  Dorset- 
shire: "Put  racked  cider  in  a  big  pan 
or  tub,  add  sugar  to  it,  and  let  it  standi 
soma  weeks;  put  in  a  jar  with  ginger,^* 
etc..  and  cork." 

What  was  "Cider-and"?  In  Fielding's 
Joseph  Andrews,"  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,  the 
landlady,  "asked  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Barnabas  what  morning's  draught  they 
chose,  who  answered  they  had  a  pot  of 
i  ydcr-and  at  the  fire." 

This  is  enough  for  the  day.  Let  us  to- 
morrow note  some  curious  facts  about 
cider  dn  the  early  days  of  New  England. 


ANOTHER  BIG  THRONG 
HEARS  GALLI-CURCI 

Mine.  Galli-Curci  gave  in  Symphony 
•Hall  last  evening  the  concert  program 
which  was  postponed  from  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  As  on  Monday  evening  an 
audience  that  packed  the  house  gave  her  1 
an  admiring  and  affectionate  reception.  ( 

She  sang  last  night  "L'aiuour  de  moi."  i1 
from  the  loth  century  French;  "The'' 
Pretty  Creature"  (Storace);  "Non  mi  J 
dir,"   from  Mozart's  "Don   Giovanni";  I 

Romance"   (Debussy) ;   "Little  Dorry"  I 
(Seppili);  "Garden  Thoughts"  (Samuels)- 
"Carceleras"    (Chapi);    selections  from 
Hahn  and  Taffanel;  "Que  je  t'oublie" 
(Duckstone).    Two    songs    that  gave 
especial  pleasure  were  "Lo,  Hear  the  ! 
Gentle  Lark"  and  the  mad  scene  from  I 
■•Ijucia,"  with  flute  accompaniment  by] 
Mr.    Berenguer.   She   responded  to  the  J 
enthusiastic  applause  at  the  close  of  the  \ 
concert  with  "Annie  Laurie"  and  "Home  ' 


WAIER  GIVES 

—  >i«  ■  j  .  ^'^^oaamnHMnMBKiSHUil 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Guy  Maier.  pianist,  gave  a  recital  in 
ordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
rogram  was  as  follows:  Liszt,  Funeral 
lece   and    Song   of  .Salvator    Rosa;  t. 
rahms.  Intermezzo  and  Variations  on  t 

Theme  by  Handel  (fugue  omitted); 
ohnanyi-Maier,  paraphrase  of  the  Wed-  * 
ing  Waltzes  from  the  pantomime,  "The  ft 
ell  of  Pierrette";  Paulson,  Gavotte;, 
chumann,  Romance  and  "The  Bird  as 
rophet";  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
o.  12.  "  f 

Liszt's  "Funerailles"— No.    7    of  his 
Poetic  and  Religious  Harmonies"— is  ; 
bt  too  familiar  here.     It  has  been 
.pio>  lid  that  Liszt  wrote  it  in  memory  of  % 
j  0   hopin,  but  the  music  was  "Inspired" 
df'    f  Hungarian  political  troubles  in  1849- . 
*'     and  the  tragic  fate  «f  his  friends 
rince  Llchnowsky,  Count  Batthyanyi 
id  Count  Teleki.    Did  not  Mr.  Hof- 
ann  play  this  funeral    music  here 
ime  years  ago?    "The  Veil  of  Pier- K 
:tte,"    which    Includes    the    waltzes  f 
iraphrascd  by  Mr.  Maier,  is  a  pan- 
>mlme,    with    scenario     by  Arthur 
hnitzler,  the  Viennese  dramatist. .  it 


VS3     pi  num.  on     —  -   

Opera  House  In  3*™*v''  JCSifctempl 

The  "Funerailles'  i*  a  iat,01„,i 
jf  Liszt  at  his  worst;  ™  „?.mentaU5in 

promposlty  and  tipkling  seimn  

The  composer  Is  seen  WIW1  on 

the  sepulchre:  the  other  on  the 

This   music   recalls   the  ston    of  the 

Frenchman  who  inquired  a"*'0""1  ysu°f. 

a  friend  whether  he  had  sho»ri  aur 

flclent  grief  at  the  'un*»l  said 

"1  never  saw  a  man  so  o\ 

the  friend.   "Did  you  go  to  the  burw 

«No   I  was  not  able    o^°-  this  ^ 

-metery.  ^  raised  heil  at 

thMrerMaTer'9  paraphrase  of  *ggg£ 
waltzes  is  a  showy  piece  %a 
lated  to  excite  applause;  but  Mr.  »■ i 

I  piquant  sauce  compounded  of  oct* 
runs  and  arabesques  does .not  <™ 
the  fact  that  the  meat  of  Dohnanyi  n 
little  natural  '""stance  and  flavor 

Mr.  Maier.  who  has  8erved„7*lior  soi. 
war  by  aiding  in  ann.sements  /or^ 
diers-we  hear,  he  v^ll  •°°'»  r& etu,^„t. 
Europe-is  well  know, ,  here .  »  J 

^He  has  many  excellent  qtiaimes 
mechanism    an  agteeable  toUC^ ,  ^ 
taste  in  phrasing.    At  times 

'  his  fortissimo  chords  in  the ^tass %  • 

I  pulpy,  when  they  should    ave   ^  of 
He  should  rid  himself  of  a  supernuu> 
gesture.    Tossing  the  hands  a  oft  i no 

longer  .^"9  del^!  ,f ^went  out  with 
cient  pianist.   This  tnciv 
long  hair  a  la  Liszt.  . 
The  audience  was  of  good  size  ami 
H  there  was  plenty  of  applause. 


Yesterday  we  published  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Chess  pointing  out  the  horrors  of 
cider-drinking  In  New  Hampshire.  We 
added  notes  of  a  pleasant  character 
showing  what  the  ancients  thought  | 
about  the  beverage.  Today  let  us  come 
nearer  home. 

In  New  England 

A  poem  published  in  the  Hampshire 
Gazette  in  May,  1792,  described  lovers 
of  cider  as  having  a  rosy  countenance, 
ruddy  nose,  and  running  eyes. 

Paul  Dudley  of  Roxbury,  writing  to' 
the  Royal  Society  in  1722  and  1724,  said 
that  our  apples  and  pears  were  as  good 
as  those  of  England,  and  our  peaches 
better.  "Peach  trees  bore  commonly 
in  three  years  from  the  stone."  In  1721 
Roxbury  made  10,000  barrels  of  cider. 
Many  "Summer  sweetings"  werejplant- 
ed.  Swine  were  fatted  with  the  apples, 
and  apple  molasses  made  from  thef 
cider. 

Henry  Woleott  of  Windsor  began  to 
sell  cider  in  164S  at  2s.  Sd.  a  gallon;  in 
1660  at  Is.  8d.;  in  1653,  Is.  4d.  and  30 
shillings  a  barrel.   He  also  sold  boiled 
cider.    In  1678  cider  at  Northampton  was 
10  shillings  anfearrel,  and  before  1700,  6  or 
7  shillings.  Sylvester  Judd  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Hadley"  states  that  cider  was 
not  very  abundant  and  beer  was  a  more 
common  drink  in  the  Hampshire  towns 
until  after  1700.     The  early  drinks  in 
New  England  were  wine  of  several  sorts, 
[including  sack;  beer,  ale;  strong  water  or 
[aqua  vitae:  brandy  distilled  from  wine,  a 
a  liquor  made  from  malt  or  grain,  and 
J  named  usquebaugh.  Wine  and  beer  were 
]  the  chief  drinks,  until  rum—  "Barbadoes 
j  liquor  commonly  called  rum-kill-devil"— 
j  was   imported   from  the  West  Indies. 

Note  by  Judd:  "This  liquor  was  strange- 
I  ly  misnamed.  Instead  of  killing  the 
I  devil,  it  has  greatly  extended  and 
I  strengthened  his  kingdom."  A  farmer 
I  and  his  wife  thought  there  was  no  harm 
j  in  selling  a  few  quarts  of  poor  cider  to 
I  the  Indians.  The  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut in  1664  deplored  "the  great  and  \ 
]  crying  sin  of  drunkenness  reigning  ' 
I  amongst  them."  This  was  attributed  "to 
j  the  sale  of  cider  and  strong  beer  to 
I  them  which  had  not  been  forbidden,,  and 
|  these  were  now  prohibited  as  well  as 
|  wine  and  spirits."  This  penalty  was  £5 
|  for  every  pint  sold  to  an  Indian.  As  Mr. 
Daniel  Gookin  wisely  remarked  in  his 
"History  of  the  Christian  Indians" 
(1677):  "A  very  lltye  strong  drink  will  in- 
toxicate their  brains;  for  being  used  to 
drink  water,  they  cannot  bear  a  fqurth 
part  of  what  an  Englishman  will  bear." 
At  Norwich,  Ct..  in  1722,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bliss  paid  a  fine  of  20  shillings  for  selling 
one  Apenuchsuck  two  pots  of  cider  in 
one  day,-  and  the  Indian  was  sentenced 
|  to  a  fine  of  10  shillings,  or  "to  be 
I  whipt  ten  lashes  on  ye  naked  body,  and 
!  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  prosecution." 
[  Bostonians,  according  to  an  item  in 
I  the  old  Farmer's  Almanack  of  1817,  had 
I  a  fine  taste  in  cider.  The  month  was 
j  September: 

I  ."  'There  are  a  power  of  things,'  said 
|  Uncle  Zachariah,  'to  be  attended  to  this 
I  month,  and  what  is  of  mucTi  conse- 
j  quence,  is  our  cider.  My  neighbor  Dupy 
j  has  got  a  naek  of  making  his  cider 
j  so  good  and  nice,  that  he  gets  about 
j  double  price  for  all  of  it.  The  Bos- 
]  ton  folks  have  got,  a  taste  of  it,  and 
I  they  are  full  of  notions,  as  the  saying 
I  is,  you  know,  and  they  love  good  things 
I  and  will  give  a  good  price  for  th,om  too. 
I  Now  no  sooner  is  my  neighbor  Dupy's 
|  cider  ready  for  market,  than  they  grab 
l|  it  as  quick  as  a  hound  will  a  wood- 


chuck,   :h  ,i   pay  RTrh   M#  IHWUoWii  | 

upon  the  nail.    Zuchers,  John,  let's  try  ' 

what  we  can  do.'  " 
In   Barlow's  husking  scene  ("Hasty 

Pudding,"  written  In  1792-93)  cider  la  the 
only  drink  for  the  festivities,  but  Dt. 

Nathaniel  Ames  of  Dedham  In  October, 
1767,  stated  that  at  his  husking  the 
swains  could  not  carry  in  the  husks 
"without  a  Rhum  bottle,  thev  feign 
great  exertion  but  do  nothing  till  Rhum 
enlivens  them  when  all  is  done  In  a  I 
trice." 

Captain  James   on    his    way   up  the 
Kennebec  R  later  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  took  supper  at  Captain  Par-  I 
kers.    It  was  a  "delicious  meal"  of  "tea  j 
and  toast,  lamb  steaks  and  eggs,  and  a  i 
moderate  quantity  of  cider  and  grog." 
Family  prayers  followed. 

And  now  read  this  advice  in  the  first 
number  of  "The  Old  Farmer's  Alma- 
nack," 1793.  We  quote  from  Prof.  Kit- 
tredge's  delightful  volume,  "The  Old 
Farmer  and  his  Almanack."  "See  that 
your  cellars  are  well  stored  with  good 
cider,  that  wholesome  and  cheering 
liquor,  which  is  the  product  of  your 
own  farms:  No  man  is  to  be  pitied,  that 
cannot  enjoy  himself  or  his  friend,  over 
a  pt)t  of  good  cider.  The  product  of  his 
own  country  and  perhaps  his  own  farm; 
which  suits  both  his  constitution  and 
his  pocket,  much  better  than  West  In- 
dfa  spirit."  In  the  same  articles  of  ad- 
vice Mr.  Thomas  recommended  for 
winter  reading  these  books  "Worthy  the 
perusal  of  every  American,"  Ramsay's 
"History  of  the  American  Revolution," 
Morse's    "Geography"    and  Belknap's 

"History  of  New  Hampshire."  Good  old 
days. 

It  was  the  demand  for  cider  to  drink 
ar.d  (o  distill  that  induced  farmers  of 
Hampshire  county  to  set  out  large 
orchards.  In  1771  the  cider  made  in 
Hadley,  South  Hadley.  Amherst  and 
Gianby  averaged  4  1-3  barrels  to  a 
house.  Pelham  made  more  cider  that 
year  than  any  one  of  these  four  towns. 
"In  later  years,  when  a  great  quantity  I 
of  cider  was  distilled,  much  more  was  | 
brought  up  from  the  cellars  of  these 
towns  yearly  (the  four  towns  first  men- 
tioned) j>y  the  mugful  than  ail  that  was 
made  in  1771.  Mr.  Woleott  of  Windsor, 
Ct.,  for  some  years  had  no  mill.  His 
apples  were  pounded  by  hand.  In 
Northampton  and  ,  Hadley  the  apples 
were  crushed  with  pounders  in  troughs. 
There  were  no  cider  mills,  apparently, 
previous  to  1700.  In  1863  Mr.  Judd  re- 
marked: "Cider  mills  so  numerous  In 
Hampshire,  60  years  ago,  are  rarely 
seen  now."  We  well  remember  a  cider 
mill  in  Northampton  in  the  Sixties,  and 
we  can  taste  that  cider  now.  Here  is 
an  entertaining*  note  by  good  Mr.  Judd: 
"It  was  estimated  in  Boston  in  17^8, 
that  a  family,'Of  9  persons,  'of  middle 

figure,'  consumed  in  a  year,  12  barrels 
of  beer,  4  barrels  of  cider  and  6  gai- 

llcns  of  wine."  , 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "all  talk  and 
no  cider."   It  is  said  to  have  originated 
at  a  party  in  Buck's  county  FennsyV- 

SVanla,  which  had  assembled  to  drink 

>  a  barrel  of  superior  cider;  but  unfot- 
tunately  the  subject  of  politics  was  in- 
troduced and  speeches  were  made. 

Let  us  close  appropriately  with  a  re- 
mark attributed  to  Artemus  Ward 
"What  we  want  is  more  cider  and  less 

Ljalk.:i._j_^  ^^!^_ 

Lambert  Murphy,  Tenor, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

.  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  gave  a  recital?* 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Charles  Albert 
Baker  was  the  pianist.    The  program^, 
was  as  follows:  Mozart,  "II  mio  tesoro";? 
Edward  PurceH,  "Passing  By";  Handel.l 
"Deeper  and  Deeper  Still"  and  "Waftl 
her,  Angels";   Panizza,  D'una  Prison;! 
Lalo,  "Vainement  ma  blenaimee"  from 
"Le  Roi  d'ys";  Dupont.  Mandoline;  Pau-  S 
lin,  Les  Cygnes  Nolrs;  Massenet,  "Voir  \ 
Griselidis"  f rom  ."Griselldis" ;  Grctchanl- 
noff,   Over  the  Steppe;  Rachmaninoff, 
the  songs  of  Gursla,  In  the  Silence  of 
Night;   Poudrain,  Cheauchee  Cosaque; 
Hadley,  A  Spring  Night;  Pitt,  Hilda- 
ohen;  Burleigh,  Under  a  Blazing  Star; 
Speaks,  Serenade;  Ward-Stephens,  Christ 

in  Flanders. 

Two  of  the  songs  brought  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  recollection  with  1hem.  We 
remember  the   lamented   Charles  Gili- 
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ttig  Lalo's  Aubade  at  a  Symphony  con- 
cert and  Ellison  Van  Hoose  singing  the 
air  from  "Griselldrs'tat  n  Symphony 
concert  long  beforo  Mr.  Ilonunersleiii 
produced  the  operaMn  Boston. 

There  were  interesting  and  unfamiliar 
songs  on  the  program.  The  "Mando- 
line" of  Dupont,  who  died  too  soon. 
Rachmaninoff's  "Songs  of  Grusia." 
Paulin'S  "Cygnes  Nolrs"  Is  less  con- 
ventional than  other  songs  of  the  coin- 
posers  that  have  been  heard  here.  Tlwre 
are  more  poetic  settings  of  "U'une 
Prison"  than  that  of  Panizza's.  The 
opening  measures  are  charming,  but 
soon  the  composer  falls  Into  the  com- 
monplace and  without  due  respect  for 
the  text.  , 

Mr.  Murphy  is  by  no  means  a  stranger 
here.  One  of  the  features  of  la.^t  season 
was  his  impressive  delivery  of  the  nar- 
rator's music  in  Bach's  Passion  accord- 
ing to  .Matthew.  His  voice  during  the 
years  has  gained  in  strength.  Whether 
illis  is  to  his  advantage  is  a  subject  for 


tenor.  Last  night  he  often  sang  with 
n   dramatic  intensity  that  wax  almost 

boisterous,  and  in  the  whirl"  ind  of  his 

passion  his  voice  occasionally  lost  qual- 
ity. Thus  wo  much  preferred  his  Sing- 
ing of  'Edward  Pun-ell's  beautifully 
simple  "Pasxing  My"  to  hlS  Shouting 
at  the  end  of  Poudrain's  "Cossach  Ride 
Although  the  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni" 
showed  Mr.  Murphy's  admirable  control 
m'  ;,,.;vih  and  eafle  and  agility  i»  1 
florid  passages,  therS  was  a  restlessness 
ami  a  desire,  for'ft  strong  contrast  In  dy- 
namics that  were  anything  but  Mozart- 
lan.  This  also  may  be  said:  that  at. 
times  in  his  desire  to  be  ultra-dramatlo 
Mr.  Murphy  dirt  not  focus  tones  and  In 
the  lower  part  of  his  voice  ho  «as 
throaty. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  speak  of  these 

defects,  all  of  which  could  easily  be 
remedied,  when  the  reiiial  as  a  Whole 
Save  pleasure  by  the  t;<ste  and  the  skill 
that  were  generally. displayed.  Handel's 
recitative  was  declaimed  with  marked 
intelligence  and  the  aria  was  sung  with 
genuine  feeling.  Tonal  and  rhetorical 
effects  in  other  songs  were  often  hap- 
pily blended.  The  air  of^assenet  was 
sung  with  a  lover's  exalltmon.  In  K  e  h- 
maninolT's  "Songs  of  Grusia,"  the  singer 
did  not  o'erstep  the  line  that  separates 
the  concert  hall  from  the  operatic  stage. 
His  diction  throughout  was  refreshing 
by  its  clearness  and  due  emphasis,  as 
far  as  verbal  meaning  and  undersl  Hid- 
ing were  concerned. 

Mr.  Baker's  accompaniments  added  to 
the  enjoyment.  The  large  audience  was 
enthusiastic. 


MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS 
The  verses  for  the  day  were  written 
by  A,  W.  B.  They  were  published  in 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  There 
was  this  prefatory  note:  "It  is  stated 
that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  today 
about  a  million  and  a  half  more  single 
women  than  single  men." 

Cliloe  In  my  youthful  prims  'igt 
Treated  me  with  coy  disdain] 

Hers  was  then  the  halcyon  time. 
Mine  the   torment   and   the  pain, 

Seciug  thflt  a  score  or  two — 

Nay,  a  hundred — came  to  woo. 

Now  there  dawns  .another  day; 

Mine  it  Is  to  look  askance 
While  a  million  maidens  pray- 

For  a  fraction  of  a  chance- 
Would,  I  mean,  had  not  my  fate 
Italsed  my  market  priuu  too  late. 


Soft  Drinks 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Farrell,  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Waldorf,  is  reported  as  giv- 
ing a  list  of  "temperance"  drinks. 

"Hessian  rum  is  made  with  prunes, 
oats  and  water.  Oat  meal  will  do.  The 
quantities  must  be  learned  by  the  ex- 
perimenter. A  wait  of  two  weeks  is 
necessary  before  imbibing."  The  name 
is  against  this  beverage. 

"Grape  juice,  yeast  and  water— and 
time,  just  a  few  brief  days.  Although 
I  have  yet  to  meet  it  face  to  face,  I 
doubt  not  that  it  is  good.  There  re- 
mains the  chance  of  experimenting 
with  rye,  barley,  rice,  the  breakfast 
foods  and  cottonseed.  And  it  is-certain 
that  with  the  addition  of  raisins,  prunes, 
>east,  and  such,  they  will  give  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results."" 

No  one  has  mentioned  bimbo,  the  tem- 
perance drink  imbibed  mornings  by  the 
late  John  "P.  Squibob:  "THree  parts  of 
root  beer  and  two  of  water  gruel,  thick- 
ened with  a  little  soft  squash,  and 
strained  through  a  cane-bottomed 
chair." 


On  April  13th 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  with  feelings  similar  to  thos% 
which  come  with  the  sight  of  the  first 
blue  bird  some  little  time  ago  that  I 
saw  fhe  name  Jane  Winterbottom  appear 
again  In  your  column.   As  I  read  during', 
the  winter  of  the  outrageous  neglect  oft 
the  comfort  of  passengers  on  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  cars  she  was  a  good  deal  on  my; 
mind  as  I  thought  of  her  peculiar  sensi-1 
tiveness    to    local    atmosphere,  even 
though  I  remembered  the  asbestos  padi 
which  Uriah  Cole  Hepburn  had  sent  heri 
with  his  charming  verses  the  year  be-i 
fore.   As  days  went  by  and  no  word  ap- 
peared from  her  either  in  approval  or ', 
complaint  of  the  new  transportation,  I 
feared  the  worst,  for  the  Winterbottomsl 
were  never  backward  about  coming  for-' 
ward  if  there  was  anything  that  needed' 
saying.    But  with  sense  of  relief  came 
new  preboding  from  Jane's  interest  in 
|  Georgette  crepe.  It  seemed  to  mean  that 
|  she  had  either  suffered  a  bereavement, 
though  I  had  not'seen  the  name  of  that 
hardy  stock  in  the  Transcript  Deaths,  or 
that  she  was  intending  to  leave  off  her 
winter  flannels,  abandoning  the  union  for 
a  league  of  lingerie  of  more  diaphanous 
texture.   Miss  Jane,  the  time  is  not  yet. 
If  my  constitution  could  stand  it  that  of 
a  Winterbottom  could,   but  none  can. 
There  is  a  suburb  of  this  town  called 
Chestnut  HilV  and  its  inhabitants  say 
that  the  19th  of  April  is  the  established 
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latitude  of  New  York  at  the 
miles  a  day.    The  two  Chest- 
ire  about  60  miles  apart  as  the 
and  t  therefore  come  to  the  ir- 
eonclusion  that  April  13  is  the 
appointed  time  in  the  sister  suburb  of 
I  to  the  south,  «  date  if  high  favor  with 
the  present  administration. 

How  stupid:    Miss  Jane  lias  probably 
been  spending  'he  period  of  hibernation 
sitting  upon  her  asbestos  pad  upon  the 
.burning  sands  of  Palm   Reaeh.  Hence 
I  the  long  silence  and  the  interest  in  illu- 
sive textiles.    None  the  less,  r  hope  she 
will  take  my  ad-  ire  in  good  part  and  do 
nothing  rash,  and  soon  she  may  sit  upon 
the  lap  of  spring,  clad  according:  to  her 
inherited  ideas  of  comfort. 
Amherst.  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 
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Lynn  Fauna 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  students  of  unnatural  history  from 
the  state  of  Maine  have  mixed  into  the 
discussion  of  our  local  phenomena,  I 
would  say  that  as  Maine  is  so  far  up 
under  the  pole  star  they  may  have 
strange  animals  we  do  not  possess,  but 
these,  of  course',  must  not  be  mixed  with 
our  local  fauna.  A  side-hill  badger  is  a 
badger  indeed,  and  no  gouger;  In  fact, 
he  fights  fair  and  gouges  not. 

As  the  word  humstrum  comes  from  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
„  Miss  Anne  Gulick,  pianist,  gave  a  re 
cital    yesterday    afternoon    in  Jordan 
Hall.      Her  program   was  as  follows: 
Bach,  English  Suite  in  A  minor;  Ravel, 
Sonatine;  Chopin,  variations  brillants 
Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos.  2,  3,  7,  Fantatsie- 
Impromptu,  Ballade  in  F  major;  Schu- 
bert, Impromptu  in  G-flat  major;  Schu- 
bert—Flschoff,  Ballet  music  from  "Rosa 
munde";  Henselt,  "If  I  Were  a  Bird' 
Stojowski,  Chant  d' Amour;  Paderewski, 
Cracovienne  fantastique. 

The  program  was  an  agreeable  otic 
although  one  was  surprised  to  find  the 
choice  of  Chopin's  Variations.  Neither 
those  on  "La  ci  darem."  nor  those  on 
an  air  from  Herold's  opera  "Ludovlc, 
are  in  any  way  representative  of  Cho 
pin  s  genius.  ft  might  be  said,  however 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  Chopin,  after  all,  was  mortal;  that 
he,  too,  could  write  uninterestingly,  and 
in  this  respect  he  ranked  with  nearly  all  |j 
celebrated  composers  from  Bach  to  De 
bussy.  No  sane  person  wishes  the  com 
plete  works  of  any  composer  or  author, 
entire  proceeds  of  the  recital  to  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake 
of  the  pianist  and  the  Red  Cross  that 
the  audience  was  not  larger.  The  pian- 
ist alone  deserved  more  hearers.  Al- 
though it  is  not  the  custom  to  write 


father  to  the  ridicu 
Many  of  the  songs  are 
value,  but,  like  the  B 
present,  true  picture 
Trifet's    "Budget  ot 


i  of  doubtful 
novels,  they 
the  times. 
Music"  (Boston. 


1S88)  contained  a  number  of  the  father 
songs,  and  in  all  of  them  the  ead  of  the] 
•ouse  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
the  song-writer.   Here  is  a  sample  verse 
and  chorus  from  "Father  Is  Drinking 
Again,"  by  R.  G.  Bickmore: 
I've  been  watering  all  day  In  the  snort 
and  the  wet 
To  try  my  poor  father  to  see; 
HeTs  been  gone  all  night  and  mother's  been 
told  .       K.  , 

In  the  bar-room  unconscious  he  d  be. 
She  sent  me  to  And  him  and  bring  him 
to  her.  i       ...  ,_ 

All  alone  in  the  cold  and  the  Tain— 
O  God.  in  thy  mercy,  come  and  help  toe 
poor  child  .  . 

Whose  father  is  drlnkins  again. 

CHORUS. 

O  why  did  he  leave  us  last  night  all  alone rt 
Why  from  strong  drink  will  he  not  re- 

A.nd  With^'us  be  cheerful  and  happy  at 
home.  i        ,  , 

Ana  not  be  a  drunkard  again  . 
Those   were   the   days   when  father 
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performances.   The  scenario  is  attno 
to  Scribe,  although  his  name  did  not  up- 
i  pear  on    the   bill.    There   are  several* 
J  rtaltan  operas  in  which  the  hero  is  al 
somnambulist. 

It   la  hardly   newedsary   to  speak  of 
"The  Rainbow  Girl?.'  which  will  be  seen 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  tomorrow,  fori 
the  pleasant  memory  of  the  engagf-meiitl 
'  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  which  began] 
Feb.  25.  1918,  is  in  the,  minds  of  many.] 
\  The  book  by  Rennold  Wolf  was  founded] 
on  Jerome   K:  Jeromes  story,  "Fanny] 
<  and    the    Servant   Problem."    and  the 
farce,  "The  New  Lady  Bantoek,"  de- 
rived from  the  story.    The  music  is  by| 
Louis  A.  Hirsch.    "The  Rainbow  Girl 
S  was  produced  at  Philadelphia  early  in 
''  December.  11-17,  when  BHly  B.  Van  had 
I  the   chief   comedy    part   and  Dorothy 
Follis  played  the  heroine.    In  Boston 
J  Miss  Follis  was  replaced  by  Beth  Lyfly. 

The  part  of  the  butler  was  taken  by 
»S  Sydney  Greenstreet.  U  , 


U  inOUSll    11    15    UUI     n.o  -v,  -■-  

ancient  Chinese,  I  must  consult  my  \„  detail  about  a  concert  in  aid  of  a 
laundry  man  as  to  whether  the  original    charity,  a  few  words  may  be  permitted. 

When  we  last  heard  Miss  Gulick  we 


humstrum  was  a  musical  instrument  or 
an  animal. 

As  a  further  addition  to  the  pseudo- 
fauna  of  Lynn  Woods,  my  friend  Strik- 
er, the  water  guard  of  Breed's  pond, 
whose  duties  are  mainly  shooing  Ger- 
man spies  and  herring  gulls  away  from 
our  drinking  water,  tells  of  seeing  side- 
winders, just  after  dusk,  crawling  up 
the  side  of  Lantern  Rock.  At  first  he 
thought  them  members  of  Tom  Veal's 
gang  of  pirates,  climbing  up  to  hang  out 
ghostly  lanterns  to  guide  Capt.  Kidd's 
spirit-ship  up  Saugus  river,  but  on  neat- 
er approach,  he  found  the  lights  came 
from  the  glaring  eyes  of  a  pair  of  im- 
mense sidewinders.  He  then  hastily 
withdrew.  While  Striker  was  willing 
and  ready  to  lalk  with  gentlemen  from 
the  world  of  shades,  the  possibility  of  a 
mix-up  with  sidewinders  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves.  Now  no  inhabitant  of 
Pine  Hill  or  Penny  Brook  dares  ap-. 
"proach  Lantern  Rock  after  dark,  unless 
fortified  by  a  potion  of  moonshine  to 
steadv  his  nerves. 

I  hope  "K.  W.  W."  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  studies  by  carping 
critics  from  Maine,  but,  as  our  old 
school  agent  down  on  the  Penobscot  used 
to  advise  us,  "continner  on." 

Lynn.  LAUIUS  BOREALIS. 

The  humstrum  is  a  musical  instm- 
jment.  It  was  known  in  England  in  the 
[18th  century,  if  not  earlier.  _Grose 
I  described  it  in  his  "Dictionary  of  the 
Jlgar  Tongue"  (1785):  "A  musical 
Instrument  made  of  a  mopstick.  a 
bladder,  and  some  pack  thread,  thence 
also  called  bladder  and  string,  and 
hurdy-gurdy:  it  is  played  on  like  a 
violin,  which  is  sometimes  ludicrously 
called  a  humstrum;  sometimes  instead 
of  a  bladder,  a  tin  canister  is  used." 
The  orthodox  dictionary  definition  Is  a 
'musical  instrument  of  rude  construction 
Or  out  of  tune;  a  hurdy-gurdy,"  the 
poet  Gray  in  a  letter  spoke  of  "cracked 
voices  .  .  .  accompanied  by  an  orchestra 
Of  humstrums."  A  spinet  or  a  piano 
forte  was  sometimes  called  jestingly  a 
humstrum,  as  was  music  itself  when  it 
was  indifferently  played.  The  word  is 
compounded  of  the  verb  'Vjum"  and 
the  verb  "strum."  "the  combination  be- 
ing favored  by  the  jingling  effect  of  the 
Whole."  In  a  poem  by  William  Barnes 
Of  Dorsetshire  we  read  that  at  Christ- 
mas tide. 

The  humstrums  here  did  come  about 
A-sounden  up  at  cv'ry  door. 
A  large  sort  of  Jews'  harp  is  some- 
times In  England  called  a  humstrum, 
A  poor  pianist  is  known  as  "a  hum- 
strum performer"  and  we  find  partici- 
pial adjective  "humstrumming"  — 
lounging  about  in  enforced  idleness. 
Humstrum  in  Aberdeen  dialect  once 
meant  a  slight  fit  of  peevishness.  There 
Is  a  blood-curdling  picture  of  Dun- 
geon Rock  and  Pirate's  Cave,  at  Lynn, 
Mass..  in  "The  Pirates'  Own  Book" 
page  257— Ed. 
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found  her  playing  rather  matter-of-fact 
Vesterdav  this  impression  was  eradi  _ 
cated.    While  she  wisely  did  not  at-J 
tempt  to  play  Bach's  second  English 
Suite  as  though  it  had  been  written 
for   a   modern  .  grand   pianoforte,  her 
performance  throughout  was  vital,  va- 
ried and  charming.   T)f§  beautiful  Sara 
bande   was  interpreted  in   the  appro 
priatelv  subdued  emotional  spirit,  for 
musical  emotion  in  the  18th  century  did 
not  scream;  the  second  Bourree  was 
doubly   fascinating   by   reason   of  the 
pianist's  touch  and  musical  understand- 
ing- the  remaining  movements  had  the 
requisite  fleetness,  and  there  was  ever 
present  proportion  with  sufficient  dyna- 
mic varietv.    In  a  word  the  Suite  was 
played    as    though    an  accomplished 
harpsichordist  of  Bach's  time  had  ac- 
commodated herself  to  the  more  mod- 
ern instruments,  realizing  the  greater 
opportunity  thus  given  .o  her  for  in- 
dividuality, the  revelation  of  her  own 
nature   her  fancies;  caprices,  desires.- 

Equally  delightful  was  Miss  Gulick  s 
reading  of  Ravels  Sonatine.  which 
was  first  played  here  ty  Mr.  Piatt  ten 
years  ago.  Ths  same  excellent  quali- 
ties pertaining  to  mechanism  were  dis- 
played in  this  extra-modern  music. 
The  structure  of  the  movements  was 
deflned-they  sadly  err  who  find  no 
form  in  music  by  Debussy  or  Ravel- 
but  there  was  no  keyboard  ■  analysis, 
no  painful  dissection.  The  music  was 
liquid  and  free  with  subtle  tints  and 
demi-tints,  yet  back  of  the  freedom 
-was  the  firmness  and  the  control  of  a 
pianist  that  could  afford  to  be  elastic 
and  poetic  in  the  interpretation.  As 
in  Bach's  music  she  rejoiced  in  frank 
statement,  so  in  Ravel's  she  found 
pleasure  in  subtle  hints,  indirect  con- 
fessions passing  revelations  of  a  beauty 
that  is  never  aerial,  surely  never  earthy. 


frequency  as  to  cause  Charles  H.  Gabriel 
to  write  "Stay  at  Home  Tonight.  The 
following  is  the  chorus: 
The  storm   without   is  blowing,   the  snow 
is  falling  fast,.  _i»k 
The    winter   winds   are    sweeping  wlttv 
fierce  and  angry  blast; 
■  >  Our  hearths  are  warm  and  cheerful,  our 
hearts  are  warm  and  bright — 
We  plead  with  you.  dear  father,  to  stay 
at  home  lonlght. 

Melrose.  Y'      L'  i 

Who  wrote  the  ballad  of  the  heart  and 
■t  home  containing  those  beautiful  lines: 
Father's  nose  is  growing  paler 
Since  he  has  left  off  the  booze  . 
Will  some  one  send  us  the  ballad  m 
Its  fulness?— Ed.  ' 


'    The  pla<4^t»the  Copley  Theatre  th 
strand  from  his  own  fireside  with  such  ■  week  wnTbe  "A  Night  Off."   A  Germ, 


In  Westminster 

a  As  the  World  Wags: 


At  a  "Peace  Jubilee  Concert"  that 
took  place  In  Providence,  R.  I«  on 
March  14  a  soprano  sang  "Ah,  Perfido!"' 
Did  the  song  have  reference  to  William 
Hohenzollern?  It  Is  surprising  that  In 
the  home  of  the  Providerlce  Journal 
there  was  no  outcry  against  the  chorue 
singing  "How  lovely  are  the  messen- 
gers that  preach  us  the  gospel  of  peace." 
"Honor  and  Arms"  was  an  eminently 
fitting  selection.  Did  "Rise  up,  arise" 
and  "Sleepers  wake,  a  voice  is  calling- 
refer  to  the  United  States  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war? 


MISS  CALLA  SCORES 

SUCCESS  IN  CONCERT 

Miss  Jeraldine  Calla,  soprano,  won  at 
distinct  success  last  night  in  her  initial! 
concert  before  the  Boston  public  givei| 
last  nlgbt  at  Jordan  Hall  under  tlik 
auspices  of  the  Philomatheia  Club,  wl"Jj 
Miss'  Anna  Gulick,  pianist,  assisting. 

In  soft,  rich,  well  modulated  tonelj 
Miss  Calla  rendered  an  attractive  an)  V 
variod  programme,  which  brought  ou 
unstinted  applause  from  her  audienc* 
She  offered  a  selection  of  songs  rangin; 
from  Verdi  arias  to  Scottish  and  Irisnj 
folk  songs. 

Miss  Gulick,  in  a  programme  larg-t, 
of  Debussy  and  Grainger,  shared  th 
honors  of  the  evening  with  Miss  Calls 
receiving  an  equally  enthusiastic  wel  j 

Uas  Margaret  Gorham  Glaser  was  til  I 


America,  the  Invader 

A  correspondent,  inclosing  an  advei 
tiscment  from  the  London  Times  (week- 
ly edition,  Feb.  W,  gives  additional  proof 
of  the  American  invasion  of  London. 
The  heading  is  "Wherever  there  is 
Danolrg  D^re  are  these."  Among 
"thct?"  we  find  "The  Stoker  Slouch-  a 
fox-trot,  also  "The  W'^le- Waddle, 
recommended  as  "a  London  i. 
ron  wrote  bitterly  against  the  o»d-fa8" 
loned    decorous  waltz.    What  would  he 

praise  dear  to  haberdashers. 


Now  that  the  subject  of  side-hill  gor- 
|  gers,   tree  squeaks  and  wampuses  is 
revived,  I  report  from  Westminster.  A 
1  few  miles  north  of  the  Centre  village, 
I  on  a  side-hill  and  surrounded  by  woods. 
J  is  a  cave  called   "The  Bear  s  Den," 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ideal 
breeding  plbce  for  side-hill  gorgers.  or 
"gougers"  (as  the  Biddeford  Journal  calls 
them).   This  den  is  gouged  out  of  solid 
rock,  and  of  ample  size  for  a  large. 
I  portly  man  to  crawl  into  for  10  or  15 
1  feet.  A  small  boy  can  easily  turn  around  | 
at  the  bottom  end. 

Mysterious  gnawings  of  trees  in  the 
vicinity  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  a 
hai-M-workiiiS  farmer  by  the  name  of 
Swett.  who  formerly  lived  near  o> .  and 
the  inference  is  that  the  S.  H.  Gorgers 
gorged  on  tender  beeches  and  white 
B  maples  as  well  as  rock,  but  truth  and 
conscience  compel  me  to  tate  that  Sev- 
ern" porcu-pines  were  caught  thorc 
soon  after  by  one  Atwood,  who  resided 
on  the  Old  Poor  Farm  near  the  den. 

As  to  the  more  common  tree-squeaks 
there  are  nests  or  them  in  and  about  the 
region  called  Tophet  in  this  town.  The 
wailing  bark  and  gnashing  ot  (ho  tree- 
squcak  are  often   heard   there,   but  1 
never  knew  t  hem  to  attack  a  person 
with   malicious  intent.     Their  bark  Is 
worse  than  their  bile. 
|    Wampuses  are  not  common  here, 
tradition  has  it  that  our  town  is  the  I 
home   of   the   original    meeting  house 
prank  and  the  gullible  boy  that  wfcal 
sent  by  a  sporty  carpenter  to  borrow 
said  crank.    He  was  probably  sent  first  | 
to  the  Westminster  bakery  ("Oldest  in 
New  Bngland")  and,  not  finding  it  there, 
he  was  redirected  to  the  general  store, 
and  then  to  other  places  where  there 
would  be  practical  jokers  to  keep  up  the 
game,   winding  up  at   the  blacksmith 
shop   of   Greenloaf   Lamb    on  Beacon 
Street,  where  the  patience  of  Hie  boy 
and  the  temper  of  the  blacksmith  would 
be  exhausted.    W  estminster  has  no  use 
for  meeting  house  cranks  now.  but  still 
has  a  few  cratiKS.  of  a  mild  form,  who 
are  useful, to  start  things  moving,  espe- 
cially at  the  annual  March  meeting  of 
the  town.  .  C.  F.  G. 

Westminster. . 

Are  there  no  strange  animals  in  the 
huge  swamp  near  Westminster?  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  10  forts  were  butlt  for 
protection  in  the  year  following  the  set- 
tlement in  17,'!7. — Ed.  * 


She  Walked  in  Her  Sleep."  a  farce 
by  Mark  Swan,  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night  at  the 
I  Plymouth  Theatre.  It  was  produced  at 
Stamford,  Ct.,  on  April  h  m».  A  high 
explosive,  sealed  in  a  tube,  is  left  with 
a  young  marred  chemist  for  analysis, 
with  a  contract  for.  its  exclusive  manu- 
facture by  the  government.  A  girl  who 
walks  in  her  sleep  enters  the  room  and 
She  returns  and 


bears  off  the  tube. 
■  stays  awhile  to  the  horror  of  the  chem 

list    whose  mother-in-law  finds  her  in  }  apparently   prefers  comedies 

mi_  ■  -  . — ,n-      (ha    B^^rtA    n     fflire    IS  lOCatCU 


farce  "Dcr  Raub  der  Sabinerinnen.'  by 
:  tXanz  vnn  Schoenthan.  was  adapted  by 
'  ^ugustni  Daly,  entitled  "A  Night  Off. 
or  a  Page  from  Balzac."  and  produced 
at  Daly's  Theatre.  New  York,  on  Marcn 
4,  3SS6.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

.  Justinian  Babbitt .  »-3~0-  ■  •  ■  •  •  *^*_32£ 

5  Harry  Damask  "  ■  ■  •  P»nc '«  CarWH 

back   Mulberry ^Zj,  "e/be,lt  a 

Lord  M«.b.rr,  -4  f^'jJ^X^ 

Mrs.  7  .ntippe  Bat  ftf 

^.u"a.n  Eugenie  1  rhara 

Marcus'  Brutus  Snap  -  •  •  -Benry  Dlxej 

When  the  season  closed  March  18, 
Edgar  Fawcett  supplied  an  epilogue  in 
verse  This  was  spoken  by  the  members 
of  the  company  who  had  taken  part  n 
the  play. '  ,     ,  , 

'"A  Night  Off"  was  performed  at  tri< 
Copley  Theatre  on  June  17  of  last  year. 
,    Is  it  possible  that  the  public  support 
Jof  Piner'o's  delightful  farce.  "The  Mag 
listrate,"  was  not  great  enough  to  war 
rant  Mr.  Jewett  in  putting  the  farce  oi 
■for  a  second  week? 

I  We  read  that  in  London  when  it  wa. 
Jproduced  (1885)  the  Court  Theatre  wa: 
crowded  for  more  than  a  year     1  hen 
lwas  no  cessation  even  during  the  sum 
flmer  holiday  vacation.    We  also  read In 
|Mi\  Salaman's  preface  to  the  publishe( 
^play:    "  'The  Magistrate'  enjoyed  an  ex 
ceptionally  long  run  in  Hew  York,  a 
1  well  as  in  Boston   and  ill  the  latter  Cit; 
Sit  is  now  performed  every  year,  beinj 
'  included  in  the  regular  season  of  class. 

English   comedies   at  the  Boston  Mil 
I  seum."  .  . 

There  certainly  could  be  no  complain 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  perform 
lance  at  the  Copley.  The  far.-c  wa 
briskb*  acted  and  with  the  seriousnes 
i  that  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  farc< 
t  Those  that  saw  the  performance  wer 
'J  loud  in  praise.       •*  s 

Last  Tuesday  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye  1 
j  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  queslio 
3"Ts  the  Modern   Stage  Worth  While, 
•fi  before  members  of  the  Catholic  Actor 
!  Guild  in  New  York  defended  the  sta^ 
Sjragainst  an  attack  made  by  Fr.  Jon 
.Talbot   Smith.     Mr.  .  Lackaye  declan 
jjthat  the  stage  was  nothing  more  tha 
Ua, mirror  of  the  time,  and  if  there 
[(anything    the   matter   with   it.  there'! 
^'something   the  matter   with    the  time.| 
t!  "Since  the  stage  is  not  only  an  art.  but 
Ma  business,  it  must  furnish  amusement 
Mfor  the  public.   If  plays  on  vice  succeed,! 
Sit  is  onlv  because  vice  is  in  the  heartsj 
lof  the  people,  and  I  for  one  maintair 
I  that   every    decent  man    and  womar 
1  shou'.d  s;iv,  '!  will  not  go  to  a  rotter 
'  play.'    How  about  some  house  cleaning 
at  home?  I  don't  know  a  manager  whe 
would  not  rejoice  in  putting  on  a  clear 
play  if  the  people  would  go.  but  at  the 
same  time   I  don't  know  a   lather  oi 
mother  who  will  not  put  $2  in  the  hanc 
of  a  16-year-old  girl  and  semi  her  dowr 
to  see  some  dirty  farce.   For  myself.  1 
have  two  ambitions— one  to  amuse  my- 
self and  the  other  to  keen  my  self-re- 
spect—and as  an  actor  and  a  man  whe 
loves  his  art,  I  demand  that  the  people 
shall    not    go   into    a    theatre    to  se« 
dramas  based,  on  vice.    It's  up  to  tlu 
people.    There  is  no  question  that  the 
plavs  are  piffling  todav.   The  plays  are 
piffle  because  the  audience  is  piffling! 
The  people  make  the  demand  and  th« 
best  we  can  do  Is  to  try  and  stand  nalfj 
way  between  the  public  demand  and  tC 
pla'v  such  pieces  that  nobody  will  covjm 
to  see  us."    We  have  quoted  from  thel 
account  of  the  debate  published  in  thej 
Morning  Telegraph  of  March  ID. 

Tn  this  debate  one  woman,  not  ar 
actress,  gave  it  as " her  view  that  the 
public  does  hot  know  what  it  wantsj 
Who  would  blame  Mr.  Jewett  if  nd 
were  to  echo  this  woman's  view?  He 
has  given  play  after  play,  iew  onesj 
old  ones,  the  great  majority^  of  ther 
well  worth  while;  no  one  of  them  would 
excite  the  disapprobation  of  that  rigid 
moralist,  Mr.  Lackaye.  The  CoaH 
Theatre  has  a  loyal  public,  one  m'S*! 
say  congregation;  but  the  great  publbj 
-   in  whlch 


"Father"  Songs 

■ , t    \a  \,v«.~k-  B|.t    whose  mother-in-law   nnas  net    •••    apparently    preiers   l-um.cu.co  ... 


v.-  easv  to  see  U 

While  trying  to  produce  'ac"j   ,rlio  |jn 


th. 
W 


the  manner  of 


has  written 

de  Stein. 

[£><•      THE  OPERA 
Man  ■     waves  stretching  out  Into  oceans 
Tophnis    silhouette    .silhouette   what  a 

funny  nose  against  the  curtain 
Aperture  our  two  three  on'-  two  three 

o  ie  two  three 
{Inkle  music  music  that  tinkles  is  old-' 

F'  fashioned 
m*><  and  tiers  brnedlctlne  in  whiffs  j 
But  the  ballerina's  costume  is  frightful 
.Absolutely  frightful  frightful  absolutely! 
Sopraim    contralto    tenor    bass-  O  you 

■  quartette  " 
Who  wants  ice  cream  bet ween"acts? 
io  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  dispatch  in  Tuesday  morm'ng'a 
Herald.  telling  of  the  sudden  death  of 
J"rank  luimont.  came  as  shock  to 
ate,  as  1  ha  1  mailed  him  a  leter  as  bile 
^f-  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  and  shall 
prpbablv  never  know  whether  he  re- 
ceived it  or  not,  as  he  dropped  dead  on  ' 
Monday  afternoon. 

His  passing  probably  means  the  pass- 
ing of  permanent  minstrelsy,  as  he  bad 
the  only  establishment  in  the  world  that 
tOu  devoted  entirely  to  Negro  minstrel 

ferformanees.  He  was  the  owner  of 
by  far  the  best  collection  of  min- 
strel iana.  ha  vine  made  it  his  hobby  for 
Sears.  I  had  never  met  him  personally, 
lut  we  had  struck  up  quite  a  friend- 
ship through  a  correspondence  that 
lasted  It  years  or  more. 

A  most  interesting  ev^fnt  happened 
ately,  whi  it  is  worth  recounting.  Mr. 
Dumont  had  always  kept  the  programs 
Sjf-the  performances  he  witnessed  when 
&  boy,  as  well  as  those  in  which  he  him- 
self was  concerned.  But,  as  he  once 
•wrote,  his  old  'mother  couldn't  read, 
and  once  sho-  burned  up  what  she 
called  ";<  lot  of  old  newspapers,"  and 
afl  of  Frank's  cherished  programs  went 
up  in  smoke.  & 

He  felt  particularly  bad  about  losing  a 
bill  of  Arlington  and  DsVniker's  Min- 
strels in  lo6*.  because  that  was  the  first 
Company  he  ever  traveled  with,  and  his 
jftame  was  on  the  program  as  a  boy  bal 
Sadist,  singing  "Annie  of  the  Vale.".  Por  ' 
years  he  tried  to  find  a  copy  of  that 
pill,  and  had  set  all  his  friends  to  hunt- 
ing for  it.  Various  clues  -were  discov- 
ered and  followed  up,  but  without  su.  - 
Kss,  At  the  great  collection  at  Ilar- 
Sard  Mr.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  himself 
Ind  all  his  assistants  were  on  the  look- 
put,  but  no  Arlington  and  Donniker's 
bill  for  1SS3  turned  up.  When  the  Evert 
■ansen  Wendell  collection  was  added  to' 
Ihe  Shaw  treasures  it  was  thought  the 
Desired  program  might  come  to  light, 
lut  R  did  not. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  appeared.  Mr. 
Willard  Greene  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  Harvard/  collection  three 
weeks  ago  and  in  looking  over  the  min- 
strel bills  he  discovered  the  elusive  pro- 
gram, hiding  behind  others  that  had 
bl'ten  been  looked  over  in  search"  of  it. 
It  was  in  excellent  condition,  having 
been  pasted  on  another  sheet  of  paper, 
i  Mr.  Shaw  had.  a  photostat  copy  made 
of  it  and  presented  the*,  original  to  Du- 
niont,  who  received  it  but  a  few  days 
before  he  died.  His  letter  of  happiness 
and  gratitude  was  almost  pathetic  in  its 
nstty.  My  letter  to  him  was  to  con- 
pratulate  him.  and  incidentally  to  sug-  . 
est  that  when  the  Dumont  collection 
'ound  a  final  resting  place,  it  should  be 
In  the  Harvard  collection,  by  far  the 
ferealest  in  the  world,  where  it  would 
receive  intelligent  and  appreciative  care. 
EThose  who  have  never  visited  the  theat- 
rical collection  in  the  Widener  Libiary 
*U  Harvard  will  find  a  great  treat  in 
store  when  they  once  do  so,  for  all  are 
^welcome  there  and  its  treasures  are 
almost  countless. 

To -change  the  subject.  When  I  was  at 
the   funeral   of   the  veteran   artist   at  ' 
Mount  Auburn,  recently,  I  was  thinking 
ot   his  intimate  friendship  with  those 
two   great   actors;    Edwin    Booth    and  ; 
Charles  Fechler,  when  it  suddenly  came  j: 

me  that  never  again  will  be  buried 
there  a  man  who  has  personally  known 
Bo  many  of  the  great  men  who  rest 
there.  Mr.  Brackett  knew  all  of  the  great  I 
authors  and  artists  of  his  time  as  wetl 

s  many  of  the  actors,  and.  a  roster  of  I 
the  visitors  who  came  to  the  Tremont 
street  studio  that  was  his  for  41  years 
would  include  a  large  proportion  of  men 
known  in  the  liberal  arts.    In  Mount 
Auburn    are    his    friends  Longfellow. 
Lowell,  Holmes.  Edwin  Booth,  William 
Warren.     Charlotte     Cushman,  Louis. 
Agassiz.  Charles  Sumner,  Fanny  Fern.' 
Francis  Parkman  and  many,  many  more. 
Brookline.  QUEVCY  KILBY . 


has  now  become  a  memorial  to  , those 
who  have  fallen  In  the  war  with  Ger- 
mans .  The  centre  panel  contains  the  fob 
Ir  wing  record,  the  las!   six  linftB  being 

written  by  Mr.  Louis  Parker: 
1914-18.  k 

Actors,  musicians,  writers  and  work 
ers  for  the  singe  who  nave  given  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Honor  to  the  immortal  'dead  -r  that 
great  white  company  of  shining  soul-- 
who  gave  their  youth  that  the  world 
might  grow  old  in  Peace. 

'Their  name  liveth  for  evermore.' 

These  nobly  played  their  parts:  These 

heard  the  call. 
For  God  and  King  and  Home  they  gave 
their  all.  .' 

Since  ye  who  pass  in  quest  of  happy 

hours. 

Behold  the  price  at  whioh  those  hours 
were  bought! 
Strew  here  the  fragrance  of  memorial 
flowers. 

The    silent     tribute  "^)f    a  grateful 
thought.       LOUIS  N.  PARKER." 

"The  bishop  said  that  within  a  few- 
hours  of  his  appointment  as  bishop  of 
London  Mr.  Stead  stood  In  bis  room 
and  said.  'Are  you  going  to  be  my 
bishop?'  He  replied,  'Yes,  Mr.  Stead, 
everybody's  bishop  if  they  will  let  me.' 
For  nearly  18  years  now  he  had  tried1 
to  be  everybody's  bishop,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  to  the  great  profession 
represented  by  those  present.  He  was 
with  dear  George  Alexander  a  few  hours 
before  he  died,  and  almost  the  last 
words  he  said,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, were:  'How  sweet  of  you,  bishop, 
to  come  to  see  me-'  He  had  been  with 
Beerbohm  Tree  in  joy  and  sorrow;  and 
both  in  public  and  in  private  had  he 
always  spoken  of  their  profession  as 
one  of,  the  greatest  influences  upon  the 
life  of'  the  great  diocese-  committed  to 
his  spiritual  charge.  That  day  he  had 
come  to  join  them  in  a  very  tender  act 
of  chivalry,  and  gratitude,  and  love.  We 
owed  a  great  deal  to  their  profession 
during  the  war  for  many  things.  How 
many  thousands  of  pounds  had  they 
raised  by  their  acting,  without  charge, 
for  the  Red  Cross?  How  many  wounded 
soldiers  had  they  cheered  by  their  act- 
ing, again  and  again?  In  their  theatres 
they  had  acted  a  part  in  the  war  sec- 
ond to  none.  Close  the  theatres  during 
the  war?  He  opposed  it  from  the  very 
beginning.  Why.  it  was  in  theatres  like 
that  that  those  poor  men  from  the 
trenches  could  come  and  forget  for  a 
few  hours  the  bloodshed,  the  mud  and 
the  misery.  It  was  here  that  the 
mother  or  father  or  wife,  whose  strain 
was  unendurable,  could  And  a  few 
hours'  relief  in  some  moving  scene. 

"But  of  all  those  who  had  played  their 
part  in  this  great  profession  in  the  war 
nor.e  had  played  it  like  those  250  whom 
they  commemorated  that  day,  and  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  the  son  of  the 
managing  director  of  that  very  theatre. 
It  was  very  suddenly  that  the  curtain 
was  rung  up  in  August,  1914;  and  it.was 
a  very  unaccustomed  part  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  play,  but  most 
nobly  they  had  played  it.  They  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  play,  but  it 
was  because  of  what  they  did,  and 
others  with  them,  that  the  curtain  rang 
down  on  the  defeat  of  the  most  vil- 
lainous part  ever  planned  and  the  most 
villainously  carried  out,  and  on  the  sav- 
ing of  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Let 
the  note  ot"  triumph  conquer  the  note  of 
sorrow.  We  must  not  look  upon  them  as 
|  cut  off.  in  their  prime,  or  as  having  died 
before  their  time.  We  did  not  look  upon 
one  who  in  great  plays  appeared  only  in« 
the  first  act;  he  had  done  his  part,  but 
the  play  went  on.  These  men  had  done 
an  eternal  deed.  They  were  not  dead; 
they  had  gone  home.  We  must  not 
sorrow  for  them  as  men  without  hope. 


How   English  Actors  and  Musicians 

Fallen  in  the  War  Were  Honored  : 

On  Feb.  17  the  bishop  of  London  un- 
veiled and  dedicated  a  tablet  erected  in 
'the  vestibule  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
memory  of  the  actors,  musicians  and 
workers  for  the  stage  who  met  death  In 
the  war.  The  tablet,  near  the  box  office 
contains  the  name*  of  250  men.'  "On  the 
;b&ck  of  it  is  a  record  of  the  visit  of  the 
-Kaiser  to  Drury  Lane  on  the  occa- 
>n  of  the  production  of  'Money.'  The 
ret-pcnel  plaque    has    been  reversed 


(Rather  let  us  think  of  their  heroic 
Jdeath,  and  what  we  believed  was  their 
happy  life." 

I  An  orchestra  played  Edgar's  "Sursum 
JCorda."  "O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past," 
jthe  National  Anthem  and  "Land  of 
(Hope  and  Glory"  were  sung,  and  "The 
Last  Post"  was  sbffihded  by  Drum  Major 
Tarr  and  a  party  from  the  Grenadier 
Guards. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 

Music  and  Musicians 

Lillah  McCarthy  will  begin  her  man- 
agement of  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, about  May  1,  with  the  production 
of  a  new  play  by  Arnold  Bennett  enti- 
tled "Judith."  The  piece  is  founded  on 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Judith.  The  first 
hnd  third  acts  are  laid  in  Bethulia,  the 
pecond  near  an  Assyrian  camp  outside 
the  besieged  city,  and  in  the  tent  of 
Holofernes.  The  scenery  is  by  Charles 
Ricketts.  Miss  McCarthy,  who  will  take, 
(he  part  of  Judith,  will  give  the  play 
at  Eastbourne,"  April  T. 

Margot  Kelly  of  the  flaming  head  of 
hair  is  in  "Oh,  Joy,"  in  London. 

When  "Nurse  Benson,"  which  has 
been  running  for  300  performances  in 
London,  is  put  aside,  Miss  Marie  Loehr 
.ill  produce  a  play  by  B.  Macdonald 
based  on  Joseph  Conrad's 
B.  Irving,  about  two 
cars  agj,  acquired  an  earlier  version, 
but  the  piece  has  been  largely  rewritten. 
;  ln  the  present  form  'Victory'  contains 
three  acts,  the  first  taking  place  In 
F.chombere's  Hotel  in  Souraba.va,  and 
Che  second  and  third  on  the  adjacent 


1  will  produce  a 
I  Hastings,  basei 
W'Victory.''  H. 


tiiigedy  in  the  lives  of  Lena  and  that 
strangely  fascinating  being.  Axel  Heysl- 
In  the  early  pnrt  of  the  play  we  meet 
Lena  as  h  member  of  Zrmglacomo's 
ladies'  orchestra,  and  are  witnesses  of 
Heyst's  odd  wooing  or  this  wayward, 
mysterious,  but  lovable,  girl.  And  what 
more  interesting  than  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tho  various  other  charac- 
ters—Mrs. SJmomberg,  fat,  middle-aged, 
lymphatic,  yet  furiously  Jealous  of 
Lena;  her  husband,  true  type  of  the 
brutal  Hun;  'plain  Mr.  Jones.'  who  plaVs 
so  important  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  story,  and  his  henchman,  Rlcardo. 
■Jranf  that  the  role  of  Lena  is  as  dra- 
matically strong  and  psychologically 
absorbing  in  the  play  as  in  the  book. 
3  "what  a  chance  for  Miss  Loehr!" 

Mr.  Robert.  Loralne  Is  credited,  by  I 
one  who  should  know,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  discount  "the  immense  ques- 
tion of  Cyraiio's  nose."  The  actor,  we 
gather.  Intends  to  confine  himself  to  "an 
obtrusive  ugliness  rather  than  to  a  pan- 
tomime proboscis."  Be  this  is  it  may. 
there  is  no  jetting  away  from  the'  tact 
thai  Cyrano's  nose  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Rostand's  famous  piece.  The 
original  Cyrano  of  real  life,  Sa:inien 
Cyrano  de  Sergerac.  fought  no  fewer 
than  a  thousand  duels,  the  majority  of 
which  were  incurred  on  account  of  hi3 
monstrously  large  nose.  No;  that  feat- 
ure of  Cyrano  cannot  be  avoided.— Tho 
Stage.  • 

"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  was  revived  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Paris,  early  in 
Fetruary.  Pierre  Magiiier  took  the  part 
of  Cyrano.  It  is  said  that  Rostand 
chose  him.  A  Parisian  critic  said: 
"There  have  been  only  two  Cyranos  in 

Franc?— Coquelin  and  Le  Bargy,"  but 
'  he    admitted    that    Magnie'r    gave  a 
creditable  reading. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  England, 
spent  much  time  with  Charlie  Chaplin 
at  Lo.s  Angeles.  "He  is,"  said  the 
bishopr  "a  delightful  personality,  well 
informed,  and  a  most  interesting  con- 
versationalist.  He  is  in  private  life  quite 

a  good-looking  young  man,  free  from 
artificial  posing,  and  has  a  fine  vein  of  I 
spontaneous  humor,  and  he  is,  more-  ■ 
over,  a  clean,  good-living  young  fellow." 
Now  we  can  all  go  to  see  him  without 
remorse. 

London  managers  are  "turning  their 
thoughts  in   the  direction   of  Shakes- 

neare." 

The  Serge  DlaghilefC  Russian  ballet  J 
will  end  on  March  2»  the  engagement  ait  I 
tho  London  Coliseum  that  began  SeV- 3. 

Messrs.    Hutchinson,   publishers,    will  [ 
Issue   in    the  spring   Max   Beerbohm's  1 
"Life  of  Sir  Herbert  .Tree"   and  "Old 
Davs  in  Bohemian  London:  Recollec- 
tions of  Clement  Scott"  by  his  wife. 

"The  Lilac  Domino"  celebrated  its  an-  j 
niversarv  in  London  on  Feb.  21. 

The  Stage  characterized  "Friendly  En- 
emies." produced  as  "Uncle  Sam"  at 
the  Havmarket.  London,  as  "Propagan- 
da Plus  Potash  and  Perlmutter."  It 
admitted  that  the  comedy  is  "earnestly 
designed  and  genuinely  entertaining." 

Nepotv's  version  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  has  been  revived  at  the  Theatre 
Antoine  with  Gemier  as  Shylock— "his 
every  pose  and  gesture  suggest  an  etch- 
ing b'v  Rembrandt"-and  with  Mr.  Ra- 
baud's  music."  Nepovy's  translation  is 
said  to  be  execrable.  He  has  added 
passages  of  his  own.  "Thus,  we  see 
Antonio  write  the  letter  to  Bassanio, 
Portia  and  Nerissa  rehearse  their  parts 
as  lawyers  to  the  terror  of  Launcelot, 
while  Bassanio's  choosing  of  the  casket, 
is  ridiculously  handled.  But  all  this  is 
amplv  repaid  by  the  beautiful  staging  of 
Gemier,  one  of  the  few  original  pro- 
ducers the  French  seem  to  possess.  The 
settings  v?ere  taken  from  old  Italian 
masters." 

Henry  Bernstein  has  become  the  owner 
of  the  Gymnase  Theatre  for  a  period^of 
seven  years. 

'  The  Porte  St.  Martin  will  produce  next 
eeason  "The  Last  Night  of  Don  Juan." 
which /Rostand  wrote  for  Le  Bargy,  if 
the  difficulties  between  that  actor  and 
the  Comedie  Francaise  can  be  settled. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  has 
S  discovered  Al  Jolson,  whom  it  calls 
n  "America's  George  Robey."  It  gives  this 
EJ  biographical  sketch:  poison's  real  Jew- 
ish name  is  Aza  Yoelson.  Born  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  eignties,  he  did  his  first 
singing  in  the  Synagogue,  but  as  a  lad 
he  led  a  wild,  roving  life,  figured  as  a 
Hester  street  urchin  in  Zangwill's  'Chil- 
dren  of  the  Ghetto,'  sang  at  the  docks 
and  wharves  and  at  soldiers'  camps, 
joined  a  circus,  was  left  stranded  penni- 
less at  York,  Pa.,  and  got  to  Baltimore 
on,  the  cowcatcher  of  a  locomotive. 
When  he  got  his  chance  in  New  York  he 
jumped  right  into  fame." 

On  Feb.  24  new  sets  of  mannequins  in 
frocks,  exotic  and  fantastic,  were  shown 
in  "Chu  Chin  Chow"  at  His  Majesty's.; 
Theatre,  London.  "The  first  set  of  man- 
nequins wear  fantastic  Persian  frocks, 
the  predominating  color  of  which  is 
mauve.  The  most  beautiful  figure  in 
the  group  brought  a  burgundy  and  gold 
effect  on  the  stage,  and  her  shawl- 
cloak  of  gold  starred  on  blue  gave  a 
charming  note  to  the  scene.  The  second 
set  are  futuristic;  the  dominating  note 
of  the  scene  is  black  and  gold,  but 
when  the  mannequins  turn  their  backs 
they  show  wings  that  gleam  like  those 
of  gold  bats  and  huge  butterflies.  The 
third  set  are  barbaric,  suggesting 
Nautch  girls  with  crinolines  from  their 
knees.  The  quaintest  set  is  the  fourth, 
which  is  Chinese,  though  at  times  the 
movement  of  the  skirts  suggests  the 
ago  of  Elizabeth.  Through  the  sets 
wealth  of  gold  used  as  tassel 
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ir  fringe,  and  many  eolOred  beads  to 

d'  curate,  as  in  the  case  of  great  bronze- 
black  drops  on  cne  of  the  gowns  in  the 

second  set." 

'Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  an  opera  mar'* 

fcy  Frederick  Lonsdale  out  of  the  play, 
music  by  Andre  Messager,  will  be  pro- 
rlUeed  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  on  April  7. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  followed 
closely  the  lines  of  Tarkington's  novel, 
dispensing  with  the  first  act.  "which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  was  an  innovation 
introduced  by  the  American  adapter." 
As  it  now  stands  "Beaucaire"  is  in  a 
prologue  and  three  acts.  "The  first 
lakes  place'  in  Lord  Wtntersefs  rooms; 
the  second  is  tho  ball  scene,  where  the 
famous  minuet  is  danced;  the  third 
passes  in  the  gardens,  where  Beaucaire 
matches  his  skill  against  that  of  seven 
opponents,  and  the  last  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  celebrated  pump  room  at 
P.ath.  As  a  point  of  interest  it  should 
he  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  all  the  numbers  are  so  contrived 
as  to  carry  on  the  action  of  the  story." 
The  lyrics  are  by  Adrian  Ross.  Maggie 
Teyte  will  take  the  part  of  Lady  Mary: 
Marion  Green,  that  of  Beaucaire;  our 
old  friend  Lennox  Pawle.  that  of  Ban- 
terson.  Robert  Parker  will  be  the  Lord 
Winterset.  Beau  Nash  will  be  played  by  . 
Robert  Cunningham. 

Gerald  Cumberland  in  his  book,  "Set 
Down  In  Malice,"  just  published  by, 
Grant  Richards,  quotes  Elgar  as  hav- 
ing casually  remarked  to  him  that  one 
well  known  musical  critic  could  not 
hum  a  melody  correctly  jn  tune.  We 
lyiow  a  celebrated  violinist  of  whom  the 
same  can  be  said.  We  quote  from  a 
rev  iew  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph: 
"When  musi.al  Manchester  was  divided 
in  twain  as  to  whether  Cowen  or  Rich-  9 
ter  should  have  the  conduetorship  of 
the  Halle  concerts,  the  enterprising 
young  journalist  called  on  the  former. 
('Faultlessly  dressed,  immaculately 
groomed.'  exclaims  Mr.  Cumberland, 
'how  could  he  have  written  "The  Better. 
Land"?')'  'If  I  am  wanted.  I  shall  slay,' 
was  all  he  got  out  of  Richter's  com- 
petitor. But  when  the  interviewer,  re-  • 
marking  that  he  meant  to  make  his 
article  as  interesting  as  possible,  added: 
'But  you  see,  you  have  said  so  little,' 
Co  wen  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  'Does 
that  matter?'  he  replied.  'I  have  always" 
understood  that  you  gentlemen  of  the 
press  can   at  least— shall  we  say  em- 

roicler?"  About  Richter,  by  the  way, 
and  his  boorishness  the  writer  is  de- j 
lightfully  plain-spoken.  He  was  'arro-  • 
?ant  and  spoiled  and  bad-tempered.' 
And  'so  tremendously  German.'  'Why 
don't  you  occasionally  give  us  some 
French  music  at  your  concerts?'  he  was 
asked.      'French    music?'    he.  roared. 

There  is  no  French  music'    That  was 
Richter  all  over." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says  that 
six  months  ago  the  English  diction  of 
Mme.  d' Alvarez — she  is  well  remembered 
here— was  criticized  adversely.  "Now, 
on  s  sudden,  almost,  she  seems  to  have 
aquired,  even  as  Mr.  Ben  Davies  long 
ago  acquired  (if  he  was  not  actually  to 
the  mariner  born),  the  traditional  ora- 
torio style  of  diction  and  of  'meaning,' 
by  whiqh  one  means  that  she  realizes  a 
vital  tale  to  tell  when  she  sings  'He 
Shall  Feed  His  Flock' :  It  is  the  tale  that 
counts,  not  t'he  mere  prima  donna,  and 
that  she  told  very  beautifully,  just  as 
Mr.  Ben  Davies,  brought  up  in  a  severer 
school  than  today,  tells  his  tale  in  the 
tenor  arias  and  recitatives.  Indeed, 
these  two  afforded  a  living  example  of 
the  vitality  that  exists  in  the  neglected 
art  of  recitative  singing,  and  their  exhi- 
bition of  the  art  of  tale-telling  vocally 
was  very  delightful."  • 

Cyril   Scott's   new   string   quartet  is 
highly  praised  by  some  critics  for  its 
real  musical  beauty  and  excellent  work-!, 
manship;   but   the  London  Times  had,' 
this  to  say:    "The  capricious  harmonies 
not  brought  about  by  legitimate  musical 
means,  tire  the  ear;  it  is  too  much  like 
a  child  playing  with  a  kaleidescope.    It  ' 
is  a  feast  of  kickshaws,  and  however 
good  the  cooking,  one  comes  away  hun- 
gry.   At  the  same  time  the  table  was  j 
arranged  with  taste  and  (here  were  ad- 
juncts which  spoke  of  refinement." 

Bonci,  the  tenor,  will  visit  this  country  , 
next  season. 

It  is  reported  in  Italy  that  Mme.  Bori 
has  recovered  her  voice. 

Every  great  actress  who  lives  long 
enough  winds  up  her  career  by  playing 
the  nurse  in  "Romeo  and  Juiiet."  "  El- 
len Terry,  who  will  be  71  this  week,  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  fa- 
mous predecessors.  Playgoers  who  still 
regard  themselves  as  middle-aged  will 
remember  Miss  Terry's  appearance  as 
Juliet  at  the  Lyceum,  when  Mrs.  Stir- 
ling was  the  nurse.  Mrs.  Stirling  was 
then  67.  and  played  the  part  again  two 
years  later  to  Miss  Mary  Anderson's 
Juliet.  Actresses,  as  all  of  us,  have 
their  seven  ages,  and  in  the  sixth,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  "lean  and  slipper'd 
pantaloon,"  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
has  given  them  this  gracious  role  In 
his  most  poignant  tragedy.- London 
Dally  Chronicle,  Feb.  24. 

Several  protests  have  reached  me  from 
frequenters    of   the   Albert   Hall,    who  . 
bitterly  deprecate  the  report   that  by',: 
way  of  a  peace  celebration  at  that  in- 
stitution there  is  to  be  a  Handel  festival. 
I  quote  from  one  of  these,  for  I  cor-Sft 
dially   agree  with   it:    "Great  as  this* 
German  (Handel)  was.  it  would  be  a  ' 
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Ping"  error  u  u  ievut*uuo  man 

celebrated  the  triumph  of  freedom; 
Ignoring  our  own  masters  for  those 
the  enemy.  Surely  Stanford's  'Ver-[ 
i.'  Elgar's  great  choral  work.  'Thef 
rtt  of  England.'  and  so  on  would  bej 
ch  more  suitable.  Both  these  comj 
ers  are  quite  as  masterful  as  the! 
er  German  composers,  Elgar  in  facfl 
passing  many  of  them."  I  quitej 
ee  that,  if  the  rumor  be  true,  therej 
something  that  requires  explanation! 
Is  preposterous  that  on  our  greatf 
toric  festivals  our  own  music  shouk  L 

snored,  when,  as  hereH  ers.   I'll   show  h.m." 


persistently 


tor.  of  th«S  American  Review,  a  wmg 
magazine.  Toe,  describing  him  aS  "a 
man  of  genius"  in  his  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  magazine  in  a  year. 
Stated  that  the  circulation  was  about 
8500.  "So  mailed,  and  immediate  a 
success  has  never  been  attained  by 
any  of  our  five-dollar  magazines,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southern  Literary 
!  Messenger." 

Colton  the  school-teacher,  was  an  ec- 
centric man.  When  we  boys  came  to- 
gether in  the  morning,  he  began  as 
follows:  "Now  we'll  have  prayers.  If 
anyone  of  you  doesn't  believe  in  pray 


James  Ecker. 


violinist,  pleased  in  sev- 
Her   accompanist  wai 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 


I  Mine.  Schumann-Heink  was  greeted! 
jwlth  friendly  and  demonstrative  cor-l 
diality  yesterday  afternoon  by  an  av.di-B 
ence  that  filled  Symphony  Hall  to  rhel 
overflow  mark,  when  she  gave  a  "on-| 
cert  assisted  by  Charles  Carver.  bass;I 
Frank  La  Forge,  pianist,  and  Wallace) 
Then  he  went  [Goodrich,  organist. 


luded:   Vitellia  Aria 
Mozart,    lime.  Scliu-L 
mann-Heink;    "Come    Beloved"  (fromS 
This  school  was  on  Broadway  in  Apollo   "Atalanta"),   Handel:   "The   Plague  of 

JLove."  Dr.  Arne;   "Polly  Oliver.'  Old 
English,  Mr.  Carve  r;  "My  Son,"  Carrie I 
Jacobs    Bond;     "Indian    Love    Song."  I 
Thurlow    Lieurance;    "Sanctuary,"  Lai 
Before  tho  Crucifix"  (with  or-( 


J  Hall,  not 
which,  as 
west  side, 
was  first 


far  from  Wood's  Museum, 
we  remember,  was  on  the 
just  below  30th  street.  It 
called    Banvard's  Museum. 


.Tarli  Goolsby  and  Shorty  Harper,  fa-  /J  Blondes  as  they  came  to  the  theatre  or 


vorites,  were  there.  So  was  Uncle  Bob 
Porterfleld,  S3  years  young,  and  a  cham- 
pion buck  and  wing  dancer  Bud  Tate 
hrought  with  him  a  fiddle  made  from  a 
Georgia  gourd,  and  stated  emphatically 
he  would  give  every  man  "a  run  for  his 
I  money."  ■ 
!  The  stage  was  reminiscent  of  the  old? 
days  With  its  log  cabin,  picket  fence 
and  several  chickens  running  around.  A 
regular  "moonshine"  still  was  tucked 
away  In  one  corner— but  it  wasn't  work- 
ing. No  tune  will  be  played  which  is 
less  than  50  years  old. 

Fiddle  fans  will  get  a  chance  to  hear 
the  old-timers  "cut  up"  until  Saturday 
night,  when  the  contest  closes 


and    it   was   opened   in    1867.     It  was 
here  that  "the  peerless"  Morlacchi,  long 
a  favorife  in  Boston,  danced  in  "The 
Devil's  "Auction."  George  Wood  became 
manager  in  August  18G8.    Blanche  and 
Susan  Galton  and  Thomas  Whiffen  made 
their  first  appearance  in  this  country 
ut  Wood's  Museum,  shortly  \>efore  the 
arrival"of  the  British  Blondes. 
We  boys,   after  recitations,   used  to 
v.  hang  about  this  theatre.    Young  as  we 
■  were,  we  were  impressed  by  the  huge 
yi  chignons,  striking  costumes,  high  color, 
breezy  bearing,   loud  laughter,   of  the 


e  do  possess  really  fine  examples.-]  <  jfc  a  "corner,  stood  with  his  face  to  I  The  program 
London  Dallv  Telegraph,  Feb.  22.  Jl  the  angle  and  hi*  hack  toward  us.  and  |«*>m 

~  l%  prayed  loud  and  long. 

The   Morning  Telegraph    (N.   T.)  oi^ 
March  8,  published  this  account  of  at  | 
old-time   Georgia   fiddler   contest,    helc , 
at  Atlanta.      The  account  was  datec 
March  7. 

The  strains  of  "Old  Dan  Tucker"  ant" 
■  The  Devil's  Dream."  mingled-  with, 
"Chicken  in  the  Bread  Tray."  featured 
the  opening  session  of  the  Georgia  Old 
Wing  Fiddlers'  Association's  annual) 
contest  heie  last  night.  More  than  a 
thousand  lovers  of  ancient  music  kept 
lime  to  the  mountain  tunes  and  shouted] 
their  approbation. 

••Fiddlin'  "  John  Carson  was  masted 
of  ceremonies,  and  50  fiddlers  were 
"ready  to  go"  when  red-necked  Jim 
Lowson  rang  the  bell  that  started  the 
contest.     Laughin'    Gid    Tanner,  Uncle 


"Today  I  sold  a  piano  for  £30.  I  would 
not  have  sot  above  IS  guineas  for  It  be- 
fore the  war."— A  saleroom  manager 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

Once,  in  the  happy,  warless  days. 
The  local  shopmen  sang  the  praise 
•    Of  good  pianos  at  a  price 

Of  eighteen  guineas,  with  a  nice 
Check  action. 


s]f  left  it.  And  thus  we  first  saw  Pauline 
and  Lydia.  Tostee  and  her  opera-bouffe 
(company  were  then  playing  "La  Grande 
JDuchesse"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
'Thoso  were  happy  days,  in  spite  of 
jColton  and  his  brusque  treatment  of  us. 
I  In  1869  Richard  Grant  White  wrote 
^articles  about  theatrical  matters  for  the 
jGalaxy  magazine.   It  is  a  pity  that  they. 

■  with  his  articles  on  opera  in  New  York 

■  contributed  to  the  Century,'  have  not 
Ibeen  reprinted  in  book  form.    His  ex- 

Itravagant  praise  of  the  British  Blondes 
flexcited  the  wonder  of  all  that  knew  him 
as  a.  fastidious  Shakespearian  scholar, 
but   the   articles   were,   and   are  still, 
^readable  and  valuable.    Nor  did  the  dis- 
dain to  consider  thoughtfully  the  Clo- 
•;doche  troupe  of  dancers,  who  appeared 
J  with  Lydia.  Pauline  et  al.  in  "Sinbad 
,  the  Sailor." 

It  was  Richard  Grant  White  that  said 
!  of  Pauline  Markham,  she  had  supplied 
the  lost  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
He  said  other  uncommonly  pleasant 
things  about  her,  although  on  Hie  stage 
she  was   rathei    phlegmatic,  certainly 


For  Div 


But 
Are 


prioe-lists  reach  me  not, 
comes  and  buys  the  lot, 


Alexander  of  Macedon.  and  he  that 
dressed  his  mules,  when  once  dead  both 
came  to  one.  For  either  they  were  both! 
resumed  into  those  origlnall  ratlonall  es- 
sences from  whence  all  things  in  the  world 
are  propagated;  or  both  after  one  fashion 
were  scattered  into  Atonies. 


Pauline 

Newspapers  of  New  York  recording  the 
death  of  Pauline  Markham  stated  that 
she  came  to  that  city  "in  the  early 
seventies  with  the  famous  'Black  Crook" 
company  of  Niblo  Garden  fame." 

Now  "Tho  Black  Crook"  was  produced! 
at  Niblo's  Garden  on  Sept.  12,  1866.  Paul-j 
tne  Markham  came  to  New  York  withl 
the  Lydia  Thompson  Burlesque  Com- J 
pany— known  as    'The  British  Blondes" 
-which  was  first  seen  in  this  country  at  i 
Wood's  Museum,  on  Sept.  28,  1S68.  Among  | 
her  associates  in   that  company  were 
Ada  Harland,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.   Brander   Matthews;    Lisa  Weber, 
who  afterward  had  a  company  of  her 
own  which  included  Pauline;  the  Logan 
girls,  Harry  Beckett,  Geo.  C.  Daven- 
port, Louis  J.  Mestayer,  Sol  Smith.  Jr., 
und  James  Barnes.    The  burlesque  was 
"Ixion."    Lisa  Weber  grew  too  fat  for 
burlesque,  so  she  was  seen  in  variety 
theatres  before  she  died  at  Buffalo  in 
*1887.    She  married  W.  S.  Mullaly.  the 
musical  director.   Pauline  Markham  was 
first  seen  at  Niblo's  Garden  on  Jan.  30, 
1869,  with  the  Lydia  Thompson  company, 
in  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  when  she  played 
Abdallah.   Kliza  Weathersby  joined  the 
"company  in  June.  Early  in  1870  Pauline 
I  was    at    Niblo's,  not  in   "The  Black 
"  Crook,"  but  still  a  member  of  the  Lydia 
Thompson    company,    in    a  burlesque, 
1  "Pippin,"  in  a  play,  "Mosquito,"  which 
8  was  "written  expressly  for  Miss  Thonip- 
C  son  by  Alexander  Dumas,"  and  in  other 
v.  burlesques. 

I,  In  1868  there  was  a  school  in  New 
\  York  called  the  Yale  School  for  Boys. 
H  It  was  not  necessarily  a  feeder  for 
1  Yale  College.  The  boys  went  to  Colum- 
bia. Harvard,  to  any  college  one  wished. 


she 

not  sparkling.  Did  White  write  the 
curious  bicgranhkal  pamphlet  about 
her?  Jt  is  attributed  to  him.  The  fact 
that  the  author,  refers  sarcastically  to 
a  Shakespearian  critic  who  bored  Miss 
Markham  by  his  attentions  does  not! 
forbid  the  belief  in  White's  authorship.] 
His  preface  to  the  "New  Gospel  of] 
Peace"  is  a  masterpiece  of  disingenu-j 
ousness,  of  implied  denial. 

Would  audiences  today  crowd  theatres! 
to  see  Lydia,  Pauline  and  the  rest  on 
them  as  they  were  in  '68?  Would  they} 
endure  the  burlesques  stuffed  withl 
atrocious  puns?  Lydia,  Eliza  and  Lisa, 
would  surely  be  applauded,  but  let  tisj 
remember  the  words  of  the  brainy! 
Emily  Soldene  spoken  in  1906  when  shef 
had  a  remarkable  benefit: 

"The  old  style  of  beauty  was  plump.. 
•Physique'  was  the  great  thing.  Now 
they  like  them  slender  and  petite  and 
mincing  and  chirpy." 


Forge; 

gan  and  piano  accompaniment),  La 
'Forge,  Mme.  Schumann-Kelnk;  Aria 
!from  "Ernani,"  Verdi,  Mr.  Carver:  'My 
Heart  Ever  Faithful,"  Bach:  "Have 
You  Seen  Him  in  France?"  Ward- 
Stephens;  "Taps,"  Pasternack;  "When 
Pershing's  Men  Go  Marching  Into  Pi- 
cardy,'"  Rogers,  Mme.  Schuniann-Heink. 

Though  the  musically  over-wise  may 
eadly    shake    their    heads    and  think 
solemnly  of  pitchers  ^that  go  too  often 
to  wells,  when  Mme.  Schumann-Heink, 
ainging  for  her  thousands  of  admirers, 
6hows  hi  some  florid  passage  that  the 
most  perfect  instrument  will  finally  bear 
signs  of  wear,  her  friends  keep  on  flock- 
ing to  hear  her  and  delighting  in  the  j 
thrills  her  splendid   voice  gives   them  I 
end    in    the    frank    warm-heartedness  | 
that  breathes  through  all  her  "Work 

Her  earnestness  and  emotional  tcrvor 
In  the  pieces  with  a  patriotic  appeal, 
"My  Son,"  "Have  you  Seen  Him  in 
France"  and  the  like  and  the  beauty 
and  tenderness  she  gave  to  the  Indian 
love  song  and  "Taps"  were  quite  suf- 
ficient to  make  her  hearers  entirely  In- 
different to  super-wisdom. 

She  was  effectively  aided  by  the  sympa-  I 
thetic  and  appropriate  accompaniments  I 
of  Mr.  La  Forge,  two  of  whose  songs,  I 
"Sanctuarv"  and  "Before  the  Cruci-I 
fix"  she  sang,  in  the  latter  Mr.  Good- 1 
rich  was  at  the  organ.  The  strong  ap- 1 
peal  of  both  pieces  mewcl  the  audience  I 
profoundly. 

Mr.  Carver  is  very  young  and  very  f 
.tall.  His  voice  is  excellent  and  he) 
sings  pleasingly  with  ease  even  at  the  I 
lowest  depths. 

Both  singers  added  readily  and  gener-| 
ously  to  tho  program  in  response  to  J 
energetic  demands.  Mme.  Schumann- 1 
Heink  sang  "When  the  Boys  Comet 
Home"  and.  as  a  passage  from  "Thej 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  sounded  in  the 
accompaniment,  the  audience  rose.  evi-| 
dentlv  thinking  the  anthem  was  coming  1 
next.  '  Singer  and  pianist  caught  th* 
Idea  and  on  finishing  about  the  boys 
went  on  into  the  national  air,  in  which ' 
the  audience  joined  with  unusual  vim.  I 


Rabaud  in  New  York 

Mr.  Krehbiel  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
said  of  the  first  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  last 
week  that  it  stood  out  "brilliantly  and 
bravely  among  the,  scores  of  meetings 
or  its  kind  which  the  people  of  New 
York  have  been  asked  to  attend."  And 
this  was  due,  he  said,  "solely  to  the 
sound,  wholesome,  unaffected,  convinc- 
ing, gratifying,  ear-and-intellect  filling 
manner  in  which  the  music  was  played." 


JOHN  (f  SULLIVAN 


"1 


John  O'Sullivan,  tenor  of  the  Chlcag 
Opera  Company  and  formerly  with  th 
Paris  Opera,  appeared  before  a  Bostor 
audience  at  Symphony  Hall  last  night 
He  is  a  dramatic  tenor.  His  voice  if  I 
rich    and    of    remarkable    range.    H<  ( 

•  studied  in  France  and  sang  there  foi 
many  years  before  coming  to  this  coun- 
try as  an  opera  singer. 

From  the  time  Mr.  O'Sullivan  mad! 
his  first  bow  until  he  concluded  the  pro' 
gram  ho  was  obliged  to  respond  to  manj  f 
encores.    His  selections  in  French  wer<  j 
well  received,  but  the  song  that  touchetl 
the  heart  of  the  audience  and  to  whictj 

'they  gave  the  loudest  applause  wa* 
"When  Ireland  Stands  Among  the  Naj 
lions  of  the  Worid."  The  last  numbej 
on  the  program,  an  excerpt  from  "Pagfl 
liacci,"  was  also  dramatically  given.  Aij 
an  encore  he  sang  the  Marseillaise,  thel 
entire  audience  standing. 

He  was  presented  with  a  handsome] 
basket  of  roses  by  the  County  CorM 
Men's  Association  and  Knights  of  SU 
Finbar  and.  after  bowing  in  recognition 
of  the  gift,  he  said,  "My  heart  is  tojj 
full.  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you."l 
His  accompanist  was  Marcel  Charlieri 
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"She  Walked  in  Her  Sleep" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— First    per-  kj 

formance  in  Boston  of  "She  Walked  In  i 

Her  Sleep,"  a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  Hrl 

Mark  Swan.  Produced  by  George  Broad- 

hurst  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  April  1,  1918.  Fu 

Charles   Proseott  Robert  Ober  t 

William  Bruce  .....Arthur  Avles-n-ortli  i 

Dr.  Roscoe  Keith   '..Joseph  Crehun  m 

Ted  Lennox  Arthur  De  Lord  I 

John  Arnold'  Walter  Walker  N 

Serena  Lennox  Isabel  Irving  I 

Daphne  Arnold  Mnrjorle  Davia  W 

Maude  Bruce  Heleuc  Lackaje 

Mamie  Cassldy  Eva  Williams 

Kntherlnel>rwcott^7!^^^^  • -I*ito  Frost  ■ 

Bellboy  Albert  Bunhen  ft  J 

This  farce  may  be  justly  dressed  as  H 
a  bedroom  play.  The  classification 
need  not  necessarily  be  Injurious  to  the 
dramatist,  the  comedians  or  the  audi- 
]  ence  that  laughs.  There  are  seriou3 
1  bedroom  playn.  as  Shakespeare's  "Cym- 
beline,"  which  Tennyson  was  reading 
the  night  he  died.  "Othello"  has  a  cele- 
brated bedroom  scene.  There  is  a  bed- 
room scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
tragedy  and  opera. 

In  this  farce  there  is  nothing  to  satis- 
fy prurient  curiosity,  nothing  to  shock 
those  eager  to  be  shocked.  Some, 
therefore,  allured  by  the  title,  will  at 
the  end  of  the  farce  no  doubt  leave 
the  theatre  bitterly  disappointed.  iClieer 
up!  "The  Girl  in  the  Bath"  may  yet 
be  brought  from  London  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Daphne  Arnold  had  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep.  Her  father  gave  Pre.-.- 
cott  and  Bruce  a  tube  containing  an  ex- 
plosive of  enormous  force.  They  were 
to  analyze  It.  "There  was 'millions  in 
it"  If  the  government  would  take  It. 
German  spies  were  dogging  Arnold's 
heels.  Daphne  in  her  sleep  walked  into 
Prescott'a  room  and  bore  away  tho 
tube.  • 

Now  Prescott  was  married  to  a  fool- 
ish young  woman.  Fortunately,  his 
mother-in-law.  Mr3.  Lennox,  was  em- 
inently sensible.  Unfortunately  Daphne 
toefore  she  left  the  room  rested  on  Pres- 


It   is    unnecessary    to   describe  the 

tcenes  that  follow.    They  can  easily  b 
imagined  when  It  Is  stated  that  Br.ico 

h<td  a  Jealous  wife;  that  tUa  hotel  tmi3. 
Mamie  Cassidy,  a  fresh  person  wHh  a 
marvellous  stock  of  East  Side  slang, 

complicated  matters;  that  the  two 
analysists  kept  telling  lies  that  made 
their  plight  worse;  that  Daphne  had 
I  married  young  Lennox  without  her  sav^- 
acre  father's  knowledge. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  a  dramatist 
l  of  the  Palais  Royal  would  have  handled 
llhls  story!  <If  wo  are  not  mistaken  a 
comedy  with  a  similar  motive  was 
brought  out  in  Paris  a  few  years  before 
the  war.)  "Mr.  Swan  Is  to  be  commended 
fcr  his  discretion.  It  is  true  that  Daphne 
appears  on  the  stage  in  a  dainty  night 
gown.  Miss  Marjorio  Davis,  who  took 
the  part,  and  played  thronghout  In  a 
tpirit  of  innocence,  as  modest  as  she  was 
pretty,  looked  none  the  worse.  What  if 
she  had  worn  pyjamas!  Or  had  walked 
in  her  sleep  in  the  Elizabethan  costume 
for  the  night! 

The  judgment  on  a  farce  of  this  nature 
Is  pronounced  by  the  audience,  not  by  J 
the  reviewers.  It  would  be  foolish,  then,  I 
to  examine  closely  the  structure  of  this  || 
little  play  or  to  Inquire  into  the  precise! 
nature  of  the  dialogue,  when  the  ver- 1 
diet  of  the  audience  was  expressed  In  no  J 
uncertain  way  by  giggling,  by  snicker- 1 
Ing  and  by  uproarious  laughter.    Mr.  I 
Aylesworth's    most    commonplace    re- 1 
marks,  not   Intended  by  dramatist  or 
actor  to  be  funny,  were  always  greeted 
with  a  roar. 
I    Miss  Irving  and  Mr.  Walker  showed  In 
:  their  respective  roles  the  fruits  of  !o^ 
and  honorable  experience.    They  played, 
as  farcical  roles  should  be  played,  with' 
the  utmost  seriousness.    Miss  Davis,  as 
we  have  said,  was  innocence  personi- 
fied, nor  was  there  for  a~  moment  the 
suspicion    of    sophisticated  innocence. 
!  Miss  Lackaye,  stately,  handsome,  well- 
.  costumed,   might   have   spared  us  her 
t  gurgling  laugh  a-id  other  mannerisms. 

Miss  Eva  Williams  by  her  protracted 
'  vaudeville  act  convulsed  the  audience. 
The   other  members  of  the  company 
worked  hard.  


Welcome  Ho.mc! 

A  fipe.  manly,  modest  young  soldier  I 
In  uniform  has  been  calling  at  houses  I 
in    Brookline,    offering   for   sale  littlel 
banners  bearing  the  inscription   "Wei- 1 
come  Home,  Victorious  Heroes."  The 
price  of  each  one. was  35  cents,  und  he 
frankly  said  that  15  cents  tfont  to  him. 
His  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  He  has 
no  money  and  he  can  not  obtain  work. 
He  said  he  was  only  one  of  many  doinK 
this.   Without  whining,  glad  that  he  had 
been  a  soldier,  he  nevertheless  said  in 
the  course  of  conversation:  "It  seems  to 
me  that  some  people  don't  wish  to  wel- 
come us.     I   called   at  one  door,  and 
tho  woman  looked  at  me  and  shouted: 
'Get  out  of  here  right  away,  or  I'll  set 
tho  police  on  you.'  " 

For  the  Thirsty 

As  the  World  Wass^ 

A  new  place  of  amusement  is  pro-, 
jeotcd  at  Revere  Beach,  It  is  rumored, 
the  opening  to  take  place  on  July  1 
next.  Externally  it  will  present  many 
of  the  accustomed  traits  of  an  ordinary 
•beer  saloon.  Two  portly  figures,  in 
plaster  raising  on  high  large  steins 
plainly  marked  '  less  than  one-half  per 
cent,  alcohol"  are  to  flank  the  entrance, 
at  once  adumbrating  the  entertainmeni 
within  and  defending  its  patrons  against 
misconception  of  its  real  character.  In- 
side will  be  encountered  a  series  of 
capacious  halls  reproducing  various  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  a  bibulous  past.  The 
fir8c  represents  an  old-fashioned  bier 
halle.  Around  tho  walls  are  ranged 
large  casks,  and  from  a  long  bar  a  I 
one  side  ruddy  and  rotund  servitors 
stand  in  the  act  of  filling  seidels  from 
laps,  ltealistic  groups  of  topers  are 
arranged  at  many  tables  in  the  centre 
and  waiters  are  seen  as  if  in  the  act 
of  serving.  Hurrying  from  this  madding 
scene  one  enters  a  long  corridor  lined 
with  beautifully  carved  tuns  of  wine 
such  as  one  remembers  to  have  seen 
in  Heidelberg  and  elsewhere:  at  Inter- 
vals one  looks  down  long  vistas  at  one 
side  or  another,  lined  with  wine  bottles 
in  racks  in  interminable  perspective. 
Opposite  each  one  of  these  distracting 
views  is  a  convenient  exit.  The  cor- 
ridor finally  leads  the  spectator  into 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  one  of  those 
vast  champagne  cellars  that.pne  remem- 
bers at  Ubelms  or  Epernay.  where.  In  the 
dusky  twilight,  are  dimly  discerned  mill- 
ions of  bottles  of  this  aristocratic  bev- 
erage. Tho  atmosphere  has  become  in- 
■  icasingly  vinous  by  means  of  a  device 
s  :ent ideally  contrived  lo  produce  thft 
proper  effect  without  the  employment 
of  the  least  trace  of  illegal  fluid,  and 
the  illusion  is  said  by  all  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  process  to  be  all 
but  perfect. 

No  admission  whatever  Is  to  be 
charged  to  this  entertainment,  but  a 
fee  is  collected  upon  the  exit  of  each 
patron,  the  amount  proportioned  direct- 
ly to  Die  length  tit  the  stay,  precisely 
as  in  the  old  days.  If  a  patron  does 
not  like  the  show  or  is  discouraged  by 
the  minor  temptations  of  the  early 
tabli  i  he  pays  a  nominal  sum  merer 
my;  but  if  ho  continues  to  subject  him. 
Self  to  the  graduated  tortures  of  the 


erel  until  after"" the  r>Tny  ,UC.h(, 
Tbe  husband  becomes  rmsplc.orj-,  • 
father  of  tho  fiancee,  a  wTnot?t  ,*0lhr 
widower,  suspicious  hlmsel if   abets  the 

husband,  and  many  complications  en 


Is  was  the  cast; 
Paul  Itenjeller  


l>t  the  public  by  suggestion,  such  a* 
Iridlnrd,  fill  llm  flowing  bowl."  "We 
^K't  go  home  till  morning."  "Hpark- 
Jng  and  Drlght,"  "How  dry  f  am.  how 
Jff  I  am.  God  only  knows  hov  dry  I 
■,"  "O  give  us  a  drlnl;.  bar-tender." 

<'K<'II.  THURSTON. 

Boston. 


Georgeijtiley,  Naturalist 

As  the  W'oittl  Wag*: 

The  mystery  of  tree-squeak  is  out.  In! 
tin  ancient  Natural  History,  by  George 
Hll,'\  un::rli  well  the  name)  he  is  de-' 
■erlbed  "Although  it  ascends  a  tree 
fylth  great  difficulty,  yet  it  cannot  de- 
scend without  tunning  itself  into  :<  ball, 
and  dropping  from  the  branches  to  the 
ffwund.  where  the  shock  causes  it  to 
Remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
perfect  state  of  inactivity.  To  travel 
from  one  tree  to  another,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1(10  yards,  Is.  for  this  animal. 
jt,  week's  journey.  Every  effort  which 
^he  sloth  makes  to  move  appears  so 
palnl  ul  and  difficult  as  to  cause  it  to 
Utter  the  most  pitiful  cry;  which  is 
wisely  given  it  for  its  protection,  for, 
being"  defenceless,  as  well  as  incapable 
of  flight,  it  could  never  escape  destruc- 
tion wa  -  it  not  that  their  cry  is  so 
ijdeous  and  lamentable  in  its  tone  as 
cause  every  beast  to  avoid  the  sound. 
TOW  ought  we  to  admire  the  wisdpm 
_Bd  providence  of  the  Almighty,  who. 
by  the  breath  only  of  this  defenceless 
animal,  has  raised  a  bulwark  for  its 
>Qte<tion!  We  should  do  injustice  to 
__ie  great  Creator  of  the  Uni verse,  who 
never  created  anything  in  vain,  could 
we  suppose  any  animal  was  ever  so 
formed  as  to  be  incapable  of  comfort, 
although  the  sloth  carries  every  ap- 
pearance of  misery  in  its  nature,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  it  has  satisfac- 
tions peculiarly  suited  to  its  station." 

Rjley  also  states  that  flamingoes  are 
found  in  *'ast  numbers  in  Canada;  and 
that  "it  is  asserted  by  some"  that  in 
America  the  moose  grows  to  a  height 
of  12  feet;  so  we  must  accept  his  state- 
ments with  that  caution  which  is  the 
best  test  of  the  ti'ue  investigator. 
Brookline.  PR    OF  PHYSIC*. 

Short  Words 

As  the  World  Wags: 
This  was  I  told: 

"I,ast  fall,  while  the  government  wis 
still   eagerly  pursuing  spruce  airplane 
lumber.   I   herd  official   inspection  and 
engineering  duties  in  a  logging  enter 
prise  in  the  Great  Smoky  mountains  ir 
the   Cherokee   country;  .between  Ten- 
nessee and  Carolina.    The  woods  gang: 
were  all  Indian.    I  heard  no  English, 
except  grunts,  for  some  days,  and  sup-jj; 
posed  nobody   could  speak  it.     But  1 
came  upon  a  gang  one  afternoon  clear-J 
ing  the  way  for  a  rail  lipe  along  the* 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  heard  some  or 
the    finest    English    1    had    heard  infi 
months.     Half  a  dozen  men  were  work- 
reund  a  bit  boulder  about  the  size  ol 
a  limousine,  working  against  each  other 
and  so  awkwardly  that  they  were  in' 
much    danger    of    smashing    some  of: 
themselves,  also  wiping  out  entirely  an-, 
other  gang,  further  down.     The  fore-' 
man,  also  a  Cherokee,  caught  sight  of 
their  fumbling  performance,  and  in  the 
clearest  of  English  snapped  out  sharp- 
ly. 'Stop  where  you  are!    Stand  still!' 

"They   stiffened  like  bronze  statues. 
Evidently  he  was  accustomed  to  being 
obeyed  to  the  letter.    Then  in  succes- 
Bion,    with    definite    pauses  between, 
came  the  orders,  'You  two,  come  this 
side!     You,    clear    away    those  small 
stones  and  trash!    You  five,  put  your 
bars  tinder  together  and  wait  till  I  tell, 
you  to  lift!    You,  block  up  when  they 
lift  so   they  can   catch   again.  Now, 
lift— and  block!    Lift  again!'    And  li>, 
less  than  a  minute  that  boulder  wa.", 
leaping  down  the  side  of  the  mountain 
mowing  down  the  underbrush  and  snap 
ping  off  trees  six  inches  through. 

"Later,  when  alone  with  him,  I  com-L 
plimented  the  foreman— and  got  anlj 
other  dose  of  unexpected  English.  'They, 
exasperate  me  at  times,'  said  he.  'Theji 
have  small  initiative.  They  ■  decline  t<$ 
Use  a  modicum  of  intelligence.'  ElviJ 
dently,  his  vocabulary  was  not  confinecs, 
to  monosyllables.  I  learned  afterward^ 
that  he  was  a  college  graduate— bette 
educated  than  I  had  ever  been." 

I  always  enjoy  Anglo-Saxon  mono 
eyllabic  discourse.  Perhaps,  there  ar 
others:  so  I  pass  this  along.  W.  C.  T. 
Brookline. 


COPLEY  THEATRE—  "Nancv  &  Co  . 
presented  at  the  Copley  Theatre  last 
night  Is  described  as  "an  eccentric 
piece"  and  the  eccentricity  is  as  much 
In  the  characters  as  In  the  situations 
the  play  presents.  It  is  pure  fun  from 
the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  fun 
in  dialogue,  in  character  and  situation. 

The  story  hinges  on  the  fact  that  a 
married  woman  hag  written  a  play, 
which  has  been  put  in  shape  for  pro- 
duction" by  a  bachelor  who  has  recently- 
become  engaged.  She  deceives  her  hus- 
band and  the  bachelor  deceives  his 
fiancee,  as  both  have  agreed  to  keep 
'•'    1     p.'t  in  the  affair  an  entire  se- 
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.  .Noel  T*fH« 
viols  Roach 

v,7.s-V;.K.„^r- orima,:: : : :  hv 

r>nl«y  Ovlfrini  rVrn.ron  Matthews 

Kelfe  O'Kelfc  Cameron  M  ^[y<> 

Mr.  Slkei  Sloikulow  iWuls  Kotph 

Ortaun  Dangery  viWr.nre  I/-cl«rco. 

MM.  Iluluah  Danr«ry   rvrmi.li: 

Tippy  Brasher  T:9.nmlne  Newcomb* 

Nancy  Brasher   .?  ..Nicholas  Joy 

The  widower  believes*  he  ha.  u"™"^ 
a  scoundrel;   the  huaband  believe he 
has  been  betrayed;  the  seeker  after  _the 
fiancee's    hand    believes   he  has .  been 
cheated,  and  It  is  a  Question  who  has 
made  the  greatest  fool  of  Wnwaif.  There 
are  several  confessions  on  that  s sort,  in 
I  he  last  act  the  questions  that  have  been 
postponed  "till  tomorrow"  are  «  ^T^' 
Nancy   Brasher,  who  wrote  VM. 
clears  herself  and  is  reconciled  to  he. 
suspicious    husband,    her    assistant  m 
i  staging  the  play  la  reconciled  to  his 
nan*cee*  the  discarded  suitor  is  rwon«l«! 
because  he  bound  himself  to  a  rash  en 
gagement;  the  only  unsat.sf.ed  peison 
in  the  end  is  the  meddlesome  widowei. 
and,  as  stated  at  the  end  of  the  program 
'"Love's  Labor  Won  exactly  As  \ ou Like 
It,  and  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  after 
The  Tempest."   I_ 

PETROVADISPLAYS  ! 
TRUE  VERSATILITY 

Mire  Petrova  beads  tiie  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  large  audience  that  was 
deeply  interested.  Her  net  which  is  an- 
nounced as  a  "symphony  of  beauty, 
color  and  song."  is  one  of  the  most  .fas- 
cinating performances  seen  at  this 
theatre  in  a  season. 

Most  of  her  admirers  have  only  seen  j 
or  heard  her  emotional  side;  last] 
evening  she  displayed  her  artistry  In  I 
songs  of  the  lighter  'vein.  She  has  a  J 
pleasing  voice  and  sings  in  three  dis-  . 
tinct  registers,  ,  with  good  tone  and] 
true  art.  Her  simulation  of  the  voice  (< 
of  the  parrot  was  remarkable  in  its « 
fidelity. 

In  an  excerpt  from  one  of  her  favorite 
tragedies  she  had  tho  advantage  of  an 
appropriate  setting  and  there  was  a 
pleasing  perspective  and  good  lighting 
effects. 

In  her  concluding  feature  she  read 
an  original  piece  involving  childhood 
and  told  the  audience  something  of 
herself. 

Other  acts  were  Van  and  schenck, 
I  in  a  singing  act;  Strassell's  ^nimals; 
:  Harry  Breen,  "nut"  comedian;  Alan 
Brooks  and  company,  in  a  sketch; 
Marlon  Harris,  vocalist:  Toto,  clownj 
contortionist;  Laughlin  and  West,  in  a) 
singing  and  dancing  act;  and  Kennedy 
and  Nelson,  acrobats.  I 

TREMONT  THEATRE — "The  Rain-- 
bow  Girl,"  a  musical  play  in  three  acts, 
first  presented  In  Bostoa  Feb.  25,  1913,. 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre;  book  and  lyrics 
by  Rennold  Wolf,  founded  on  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  humorous  story  of  "Fanny  and 
the  Servant  Problem,"  and  the  farce, 
"The  New  Lady  Bantock,"  derived, 
from  it;  music  by  Louis  A..  Hirsch.  The^.. 
cast,  in  all  essentials  unchanged  since 
the  first  performances,  is  herewith  re- 
stated for  those  viewing  the  piece  for 
the  first  time: 

Daisy  Meade  Laura  Hamilton 

Buck  Evans  Billy  B.  Van 

Gns  Norton  Robert  G.  Pitkin 

Lord  Wetherell  Harry  Benhavn 

MollleMurdoek  j  Betb  I.yrty 

Miss  Tfrrlss  Miriam  Medie 

Miss  Gwendolin  Marguerite  St.  Clair 

plergyrnan  Freti  Solomon 

Miss  Dudley,  the  elder  Jane  Rurby 

Miss  Dudley,  tbe  younger. .. .Margaret  Merriman 

Martin  Bennett  Sydney  (imenstreet 

Susannah  Bennett..,  Maiiuita  Dwllht 

Honorla  Bennett  v.  ..Kathleen  LinUley 

Ernest  Bennett  t  Harry  Dclf 

Jane  Bennett  Lenora  Novasio 

Mellowed  by  a  year's  aging,  re-spiced 
to  enhance  its  original  agreeable  quali- 
ties, which  were  many,  "The  Rainbow 
Girl"  reappeared  in  our  midst  last  even- 
ing to  claim  old  friends,  to  gain  new- 
ones.  The  players  seemed  to  realize 
at  once  that  they  were  among  well 
wishers,  for  they  gave  ol  their  best, 
which  was  very  good  indeed.  The  per- 
formance ran  with  perfect  smoothness. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  "The  Rain- 
bow Girl"  was  first  seen  in  Boston,  but 
since  then  the  r.iece  has  conquered  in. 
every  large  city  it  has  visited  in  the 
course  of  its  57  weeks  of  existence— even 
New  York.  For  it  is  commonly  known 
that  as  a  rule  New  York  frowns  on  that 
which  Boston  accepts,  and  vice  versa. 
Apparently  here  is  one  of  the  few  en- 
tertainments to  gain  the  mutual  appro- 
bation of  both  these  centres  of  gayety. 

Greetings  extended  to  Mr.  Van,  to  Mr. 
BenhanT,  to  Mr.  Greenstreet,  to  Mr. 
Delf  and  to  Miss  Lydy,  to  Miss  Burby 
and  Miss  Merriman,  who  play  the 
spinster  sisters  so  charmingly,  and  to 
Miss  Novasio,  Mr.  Delf's  dancing  part- 
ner, seemed  particularly  spontaneous. 
Each  has  given  added  substance  and 
finish  to  his  or  her  characterization.  Mr. 
Van  was  never  more  uproariously  comic 
than  last  evening  in  his  amusing  scene 
with  the  elderly  sisters,  who  are  de- 
luded into  mistaking  the  low  comedian 
of  the  Frivolity  Theatre  for  a  New 
Zealand  bishop;  or  later,  in  his  tipsy 
scene  in  the  Wetherell  Hall  breakfast 


ated  here .h  year  ago  that  he  bus  mMWf! 
Martin  Bennett  one    of    the  enduring.  I  - 

satirical  and  humorous  figures  of  the! 
comic  opera  stage.     Mr.  Benham  and 

Miss  Lydy  again  were  vocally  adequate,  | 
find  Mr.  Delf  and  Miss  Novasio  again  ; 

scored  heavily  with  their  two  eccentric  I 
dancing    duets.     The    chorus,    mostly  i 
girls,  of    course,   was    worthy  of  tho  j 
Crban  settings  and    of    the  Mitchell- 
Gresham     stage    direction,    and    this  | 
means  that  their  behaviour  was  ladylike,  ] 
indeed,  though  not  too  ladylike.    They  , 
possessed  "pep"  and  youthful  attrac- 
tions  in  plefity.    It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  production  has  not  been  al- 
lowed  to  become  shabby.    The  costumes  j 
were  so  fresh  and  uncrumpled,  so  to  j 
speak,  that  it  Is  suspected  that  they  are 
recently  new. 

Renewed  hearing  of  Mr.  Hirsch's  score 
lends  consistency  to  earlier  beliefs  that 
hero  is  a  comparatively  young  com- 
poser of  operetta  who  should  go  a  lit- 
tle farther,  at. least.  He  has  a  'fecund 
melodic  inventiveness,  especially  no- 
table in  a  trio  of  numbers,  "Just  You 
Alone,"  "My  Rainbow  Girl"  and  "I'll 
Think  of  You."  There  are  many  others, 
but  these  three  run  through  the  per- 
formance, always  agreeably,  always 
skilfully  varied  fn  treatment.  This 
score  is  one  of  the  vital  assets  of  "The 
Rainbow  Girl."  Another  is  Mr. 
Wolf's  intelligent  story  and  his  spright- 
ly verses.  And  a  third  and  important 
one  is  the  ensemble,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  program.  Removal  of  this 
or  tl|it  player  or  singer  or  dancer 
from  a  cast  so  admirably  competent 
would  be  a  %reat  pity.  It  is  not  all 
musical  comedies  of  which  this  truth- 
fully could  be  said. 
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ARLINGTON   THEATRE— "Glittering  r 
Gloria."    Farce  in  three  acts  by  C.  M.  *s 
S.  McLellan.    The  cast:  , 

Jack  Jamea...T:  Dudley  Ayrea 

Archie  Toddles  Morton  L.  Stevens 

Zebcrtce    Poslust  Mark  Kent 

Col.    Pasquale  Gallegher  Mark  Elliston 

Algernon    Entwistle  Aubrey  Boswoitti 

Samuol  Slapton  Jack  Dunton,^ 

Robert    Shreve  Walter    Coupa  ,■ 

Mr.    GrldcMeton  Charles  Patterson 

Gloria    Grunt  Ruth  Robinson 

Mrs    Jack   J-    ies  Eleanor  Brent 

Dorothy  Kei  m  -thy  Bella  Cairns 

Sarah     Bertha    Blanchard  / 

"Glittef ing  Gloria"  takes  its  title  from 
he  nickname  of  a  favorite  of  the  Lon-t 
on  music  hall  stage,  and  she  becomes,^ 
he  centre  of  many  humorous  comphca- 
ions  immediately  after  the  rise  of  the  , 
:urtain.    The  crucial  scene  comes  when  , 
wo  voting  men  happen  by  chance  to  be> 
vearing  red  tffeckties  in  the  presence  of  a 
bulldog.    They  barely  escape  by  taking 
refuge  in  two  trunks  that  are  Imme-. 
diately  carted  off  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  that  situation  and  many  others  in 
the  course  of  the  three  acts  of  the  play 
arouse  continuous  laughter. 

As  the  heroine,  Ruth  Robinson  was 
captivating.    She  made  Gloria  sincere  as 
well  as  comic.     Mr.   Ayres  was  easy, 
with  a  genuine  comedy  touch,  as  Jack 
James,  Mr.  Stevens  was  eoually  success- 
ful as  his  friend,  while  r.'-iver  bits  of 
acting  were  contributed  l>y  Mr.  Kent, 
Mr.  Elliston,  Mr.  Bosworth,  Miss  Brent_  ,. 
Miss  Blanchard  and  Miss  Cairns.  j 
"The  Witching  Hour"  wll  be  the  play  | 
at  the  Arlington  Theatre  next  wees*  {I 
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MISS  COX  GIVES 


By'PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Persis  Cox,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  ■ 
last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.    Her  pro-  [ 
gram  was  as  follows:    Couperin  Rondo 
and   "The  Little  Windmills";    Franck- • 
Bauer.  Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation; 
Scarlatti,    Presto;    Schubert.  Andante 
Scherzo  from  Sonata  in  B  flat  major; 
Hopekirk.  First  Suite;  Coleridge-Taylor 
"Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Mothwlea. 
Child";  Carpenter,  Polonaise;  Scnaftnn, 
Prelude   op  11,  Etude,  op.  8;  MacDow- , 
ell  Moto  Perpetuo,  "A  Deserted  Farm.  . 
from  "Uncle  Remus";  Albenlz,  feegui-J 

'dlMiss  Cox  is  to  be  thanked  for  having' 
the  courage  to  play  only  two  move- 
ments of  a  sonata.  The  movements  she 
did  play  are  not  very  interesting,  al-'  , 
fhoiigh  the  andante  attracts  attention 
by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  remind  one 
in  any  way  of  Schubert's  character!* 

j  tics  as  a  composer.  She  Is  also ,  to  be 
thanked  for  playing  music  by  Scarlatti 
other  than  the  greatly  abused  Pastorale 

aTheCSulteCiof  Mme.  Hopekirk  and  the 
pieces  by  Coleridge-Taylor  and  Carpen- 
\tPer  were  played  here  ^e^rrttta* 
bte^s^a'gJeeabl  music?  free  from  af- 
Pa%ionao?  th*  archaic,  yet 
L  the  spirit  of  the  old  forms.  It  is  melo  . 
Idious  well  rhvthmed.  and  in  the  bara- 
bande  and  Minuet  there _is  *g 

H  os  while  Mr.  Carpenter  could  not  get  ^ 
laway  from  his  chief  theme. 

Miss   Cox  has   a  pretty  mechanism, 
hest    displayed   in    smooth    runs.  He. 


^performance  an  a  whole  last  night  might 
be  described  ns  precise,  pedagogic.  She 

leave,  more  pleasure  by  her  playing  of 

('ouperln's     charming     "Little  Wind- 
mills"—an  18th  century  anticipation  of 
impressionism— Scarlatti's    Presto,  andi 
|Mme.    Hopekirk's   Suite   than    by  her 

■  reading  of  Bauer's  transcription  of| 
i  l-Yancli's  organ  piece— Mr  Bauer  should  | 

have  lei  ii  alone  and  tbe  fragments  nf 
(Schubert.  She  has  not  yet  learned  to 
■sing  emotionally  a  melody,  her  attack 
flof  a  gentle  melodic,  phrase  is  too  pro- 
inounced;  she  Is  inclined  to  accent  heav- 
Ejily  the  first  note  of  each  measure.  At 

■  times,  as  in  Bauer's  transcription,  her 
lleft  lnind  was  ahead  of  her  right  in  at- 
Itack.  While  her  touch,  with  the  excep- 
I tions  noted,  Is  generally  pleasing,  it  has 
•little  variety.  Her  interpretation  is  near 
Jrather  than  emotional  or  imposing.  It 
iseemed  as  if  her  first  thought  was  to 
Iplay  the  notes  correctly,  as  she  had  been 
Htaught.  Hence  her  performance  soon 
(became  monotonous.  Yet  anyone  that 
Splayed  Couperin's  "Little  Windmills" 
jwlth  so  great,  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  tho  music,  should  bo  capable 

Jof  doing  justice  to  other  composers. 

There  was  a  friendly  audience  of  fair 
j  size. 


|  .lanin  said  (o  us  today  in  a  burst  of  frani; 
.ness:   "Do  you  know  why  I  have  lasted  '^0 

years?  Because  1  have  changed  my  opinion* 
'  every  fortnight.  If  I  should  always  say  the 
i  same  thing,  no  one  would  have  any  interest  In 

niy  fuilleions,  no  one  would  hare  any  curiosity, 
j  One  would  know  me  by  heart  before  rcadlns 


Thought  for  the  Day 

On  March  2fi,  WIS,  Mr.  James  Howells. 
not  feeling  well,  and  gloomy  In  mind, 
lying  in  the  Fleet  prison,  thought,  of 
setting  his  little  house  in  order,  of  his 
last  will  and  death-bed  desires.  His 
thoughts  ran  upon  Grunnius  Sophista. 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  dispose  of 
but  his  body,  bequeathed  all  the  parts 
thereof  in  legacies:  "as  his  skin  to  the 
tanners,  his  bones  to  the  dice-makers, 
his  guts  to  the  musicians,  his  fingers  to 
the  scriviners.  his  tongue  to  his  fellow 
sophisters  (which  were  the  lawyers  of 
-those  times)."  So  Mr.  Howells  became 
fanciful  and  left  his  Italian  to  one,  his 
I Spanish  to  another;  "my  Frencn  to  my 
most  honored  lady,  the  Lady  Car,  and 
it  may  help  her  something  to  under- 
stand Rabilais."  Noble  dames  were  not 
'prudish  in  those  days,  and  much  later 
the  pious  Cowper  and  gentle  Miss  Lnwm 
enjoyed  "Tom  Jones"  together.  .Nor 
did  Mr.  Howells  wish  his  grave  to  be 
strewn  with  flowers.  "I  would  have 
desired  him  (Sir  H.  F.)  to  have  grafted 
thereon  some  little  tree  of  what  sort 
he  pleased,  that  might  have  taken  root 
downward  to  my  dust,  because  I  have 
been  always  naturally  affected  to  woods 
and  groves,  and  those  kind  of  vegeta- 
bles, insomuch  that  if  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  a .  Pythagorean  Merem- 
pluchosis.  I  think  my  soul  would  trans- 
migrate Into  some  tree,  when  she  bids 
this  body  farewell." 


Conductors 

There  is  naturally  a  certain  amount 
of  curiosity  about  tbe  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  next  sea- 
son. The  Sinfonia  of  March  1,  a  weekly 
review,  and  the  official  organ  of  the 
Pasdeloup  concert  in  Paris,  published 
this  significant  paragraph: 

"M.  Andre  Messager  has  resigned  his 
position  of  conductor  of  the  Societe  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire.  The  baton 
Is  now  in  the  hand  of  M.  Philippe 
Gaubert,  who  has  already  performed  the  j 
duties  of  assistant  conductor.  Will  it 
stay  there?  Will  it  finally  come  into 
the  possession,  as  Is  whispered,  of  M. 
Henri  Rabaud  when  he  returns  from 
America?  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
gods."   .  , 

An  American,  now  in  France,  long  as- 
sociated with  musical  affairs  and  mu- 
sicians in  New  Y'ork  and  Boston,  an 
experienced  judge,  attended  a  Pasde- 
loup concert  in  Paris  early  this  month. 
The  concert  was  conducted  by  Rhene- 
Baton,  who  was  mentioned  by  some  m 
Boston  a  year  ago  for  the  position  that 
has  been  admirably  held  by  Mr.  Ra- 
baud. Our  correspondent  writes:  "I 
was  not  at  all  impressed  by  Rhene-Ba- 
ton  He  is  a  stout,  middle-aged  man, 
decidedly  of  the  Midi.  His  head 
ts  large  and  copiously  thatched  with 
black  hair,  shot  with  gray.  His  feat- 
ures, such  of  them  as  appear  above 
a  bushy  beard,  are  large,  heavy  and 
dark  t  His  ears  are  enormous  and  cling 
closely  to  the  side  of  his  head.  There 
is  no  grace  c:-  charm  about  tho  man 
and  musically  he  did  not  carry  me 
away.  His  orchestra  is  of  mediocre 
quality;  for  example,  in  tiie  upward 
whirling  passage  for  violins  in  the  Leo- 
nore  No.  3  overture,  just  before  the 
coda,  he  used  only  two  desks  of  violins. 
He  likes  contrasts  and  in  exciting  pas- 
sages sweats  vigorously." 

Our  correspondent  heard  a  more  fa- 
imous  orchestra.  "The  Colonne-Lamour- 
Uux  orchestra  is  a  crackerjack,  one 
bf  the  best  I  have  ever  heard,  always 
knowing  for  the  unpleasant  quality  of 
French  brass.  The  strings  are  silken 
in  quality,  the  wood-wind  is  a  dream, 
kind  the  orchestra  plays  with  superb 
Uecision  and  spirit.  Pon  t  let  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  worn'  about 
wood-wind.     You   cant    throw  a  stone 
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oboe  of  th*,'"ColonB'e-  Lamotireux  is  as 
fine,  I  think,  as  Longy.  Particularly 
did  the  English  horn  intrigue  me,  as 
we  say  over  here  in  the  provinces.  As 
to  Pierne.  the  conductor,  if  he  is  a  dead 
one.  he  gave  no  signs  of  it  Sunday.  He 
Eave  a  ri|iping  performance  of  the 
'Fantastiquc'  sxmphony.  his  'March  to 
the  Scaffold1  and  'Sabbat'  being  posi- 
tively thrilling." 

It  may  be  noted  that  at  this  Colonne- 
Lamoureux  concert  March  2,  Henri 
Danges.  baritone,  once  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  who  served  gallantly  in 
the  French  artillery  during  the  war, 
whose  charming  wife  was  at  the  head 
of  the  nurses  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Lvons.  sang  Tiersot's  "Rhin  Alle- 
mand"  (Alfred  de  Mussefs  words),  which 
was  then  performed  for  the  first  time. 


,  by  the  way— handed  nie  yesterday 
sse  verses,  which  are  dedicated  to  the 

lage  Forum  of  Amherst,  X.  H.  Fos- 

ly  the  church  organist  can  set  music 
them  so  that  they  may  be  sung  on 

•  Saturday  night  meetings, 
y  regards."  quoth  the  Serpent  beguiling 

To  Eve    as  he  grcedilv  eyed  her 
d  quaffed  with  her.  ardently  smiling. 
*.n  "original  package"  of  cyder. 

(Other  Uines  have  produced  other  manners 
I    And  they've  done  the  tr'.ek  since  with 

Champagne. 
|But  beneath  total  abstinence  banners 
They  II  come  back  to  cyder  again. 

|  Then  a  toast  to  this  cup  patriarchal^ 
That  time  cannot   alter  nor  staled — 

|  A  teast  to  Its  sweetness  and  sparkle- 
Its  abundance  that  never  can  fail. 

Hurrahl"   with   full,  wide-open  vowels 
To   this  most   universal   of  drains. 
In  its  vouth  stimulating  the  bowels; 
In  its  age  ditto,  ditto  the  brains. 
Beverly.  GEORGE'  P.  BOLIVAR. 


The  Cow  Eats  Grass 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  James  Howells's  meditations  on 
life,  grass,  animals  and  mortality,  which 
you  published  last  week,  remind  me  of 
what  I  heard  when.  I  was  a  young  school 
teacher  some  years  ago.  living  in  the 
home  of  a  fine,  old  family  In  Plymouth 
county.  One  morning  the  daughter  of 
the  house  came  late  and  languid  to 
breakfast.  She  pushed  aside  one  dish 
after  another,  and  finally  left  the  table. 
"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Are  you  sick?"  "No."  "O  dear,  is  the 
cow  eating  grass  again?"  "Yes."  said 
daughter,  who  left  the  room.  "The  cow 
fating  grass."  What  did  it  mean? 
Later  I  learned  that  the  daughter  had 
pondered  a  quatrain  which  had  taken 
away  her  appetite  for  good.  The  mother 
told  me  this  quatrain  was  an  old  New 
England  saying,  and  was  surprised  that 
[  had  never  heard  it.  I  have  not  heard 
it  since  -  •' 

The  cow  eats  grass: 

Man  eats  the  cow: 

Man  dies  and   goes  to  grass: 

The  cow  eats  grass. 

A.  W.  W. 

Boston. 

Modern  Frankness 
As  the  World  Wags: 

You  referred  recently  to  Mrs.  Tow- 
wouse  in  "Joseph  Andrews"  and  her 
"cyder— and."  That  passage  has  bother- 
ed me,  too. 

Do  you  remember  the  passage  where 
Fanny's  assailant   tears   the  handker 
chief  from  Fanny's  breast,  and  Fanny's] 
confusion,    after   Joseph    had  smasher 
him  good  and  hard,  at  a  display  whichl 
she  had  not  noticed  while  the  excite-| 
ment  was  on?    "The  snowy  hue  of  ho 
bosom  was   .    .  •  .   changed  to  vermilioi 
at  the   instant  when   she  clapped  he 
handkerchief  round  Iter  neck." 

What  would  Fanny  think  of  th 
equanimity  with  which  such  exposure: 
are  made  today,  even  in  the  street  an 
In  trolley  cars,  were  she  permitted  t< 
revisit  this  earth  "  'twixt  the  glimpse 
of  the  moon"?  E.  S. 

Arlington. 

The  woman  of  today  acts  in  accord 
ance  with  a  verse  of  Tobias  Smollet's, 
although  site  probably  is  not  acquainted] 
with  it— ED. 

"Thv  spirit,  Independence,  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye! 

Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  tll«| 
sky!"  * 

THE  AVENUE 
Walking,  walking. 
Walking  everywhere 

Rapidity   missing   because   of   the  too| 

tight  skirts 
Should  they  vote? 

Great  slabs  of  cryslal  and  cerise  chiffon  | 
behind 

Why  why  is  the  girl's  hair  red'.' 
Whistles  cut  the  traffic  into  bits 
Traffic  flung  to  four  corners  corners  four| 
Expensive  orchids  faces  vapid 
Vapid  vapid  bu:    who  knows  where  is  | 

best  for  tea? 
Follow  the  crowd. 

— Bauji  Leonard  in  the  matter  of  Ger- 
trude Stein. 


What  would  William  Cullen  Bryant  |j 
say  to  this  heading  for  a  review  of  a| 
piano  recital  published  in  tlie  N.  Y. 
Evening.  Post,  which  was  his  pride? 
"Playing  like  the  Devil."  And  the  re- 
Vlew  was  concerning  the  surprising 
talent  of  Miss  Guiomar  Novals.  pianist. 


In  Praise  of  Cyder 
i  As  the  World  Wags: 

[n  your  thrilling  articles  about  cider. 
>u  should  have  urged  the  Forum  at 
mhcrst  X.  II.,  to  pu#<chase  J.  Wor-: 
Ige's  "Treatise  of  Cider"  (London,! 
Ml,  William  B.  Alwood's  "Study  of: 
:dcr  Making,"  "J.  N.  Trowbridge's. 
Jlder  Makers'  Hand-Book"  and  "As 
Bng  as  there  is  a  Single  Apple  Tree 
eft"  by  my  fiiend  Joseph  Henry  Cur» 
i.  Esq.  John  Evelyn's  "Pomona,"  con- 
irning  fruit  trees  in  relation  to  cyder. 
i  appendix  to  his  "Sylva."  should  also 
»  in  the  Forum's  library.  You  should 
so  have  discussed  the  medicinal  prop- 
■lles  of  cider.    A  friend  of  mine,  Miss 


The  Village  Forum  V 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  epistle  to  the  Amherstians  from  the 
gracious  pen  of  Gaylord  Quex,  Esq.,  was 
only  received  through  your  courtesy  and 
was  read  to  the  assembled  Carbonari 
around  the  coal  burner  at  the  store  last 
night.  No  pen  of  stabbing  steel  could 
point  its  classic  periods  or  limn  Us 
graceful  flights.  Only  a  gray  goose 
quill  from  Addison's  own  quiver  could 
run  so  smoothly  o'er  the  page. 

I  had  foresworn  thf  bearing  of  mes- 
sages to  and  from  lhey  outer  world  as} 
my  forebear  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  express  company  used  to  do  in 
the  infancy  of  that  great  enterprise, 
since  becoming  involved,  as  an  innocent 
bystander  or  one  who  would  render  ser- 
vice well  at  times,  in  a  controveisy  be- 
tween a  Prof.   Worcester  of  Webster 
or  Webster  of  Woroesler  and  Mr.  Bert 
Pepper  of  Amherst,  each  of  whom  in- 
sisted upon  usuing  me  as  long-distance 
transmitter  to  the  other.  A  dispute  over 
a  question  of  ornithology  arose  between 
the    two    eminent    authorities  which 
seems  "likely  to  lead  to  rupture,"  as 
provided  in  Article  15  of  the  proposed 
I  constitution  of  the  league  of  nations,  or 
1  even  apoplexy  under  one  whose  works 
land  machinery,  might  be  less  perfectly 
'  co-ordinated.    It  does  not  seem  to  be 
,one  which  the  parties  "recognize  suita- 
'ble  for  submission  to  arbitration  and 
.'which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by   diplomacy,"    under   Article   13,  as 
|  neither  party  has  much  submission  in 
;  his  makeup,  nor  could  the  dispute  be 
adjusted    satisfactorily    to    both  par- 
1  ties  as  provided  in  the  article.    In  no 
case  would  I  accept  the  reference  as 
!  arbitrator.    So  a  war  of  words  ensued, 
;  as  might  well  be  expected  when  one 
1  combatant  is  the  human  incarnation  of 
'  two  dictionaries  and  the  other  of  the' 
!  temperament   his    cognomen  suggests 
There  are  times  when  nature  should  bei 
left  to  take  her  course,  even  though  itj 
may  involve  the  destruction  of  both] 
parties  to  a  cause  too  intricate  for  man- 
made  laws  to  grapple  with,  and  having 
set  the  gentlemen  at  each  other's  thro#t 
I  gracefully  withdrew. 

But  so  generous  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Quex,  so  informing  in  their  sub- 
}  stance,  so  sympathetic  was  he  towards 
|  the  hard  lot  of  the  New  Hampshire 
I  farmer  and  the  proper  hardness  of  the 
i  native  beverage  of  the  Adams  family 
in  all  its  branches,   that  I  threw  my 
resolutions  to  the  winds,  braved  again 
the   minions    of   the  postoffice  secret 
service,  and  bore  the  message.  Of  its 
reception,  I  may  say  that  had  I  borne 
a  jorum  to  the  quorum  of  the  forum 
around  the  stove  it  would  have  been  no 
more  gratefully  received.  At  the  close 
of  the  reading  the  ancient  chorus,  Evoe, 
Evoe,  Evoe.  Baccho  O!  arose  until  the 
welkin  in  the  stove  pipe  rang,  and  on 
motion    of   Mr.    Pepper   both  Gaylord 
IJuex,    Esq.,    and    Deacon   Cross  were 
sleeted  to  full  membership  under  article 
I  seven  of  the  constitution.   It  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  Deacon  Cross 
|  had  solved  the  question  of  hibernation 
a  way  that  left  the  woodchuck  asleep 
|  at  the  switch.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


luslc  has 


this  instance  an-  more  thai  ordinarily 
odious.  The  music  is  there,  and  unless 
the  player  is  wholly  without  technical 
skill  and  without  musical  intelligence, 
the  hearer  may  still  find  enjoyment. 

Last  night  .M""-  Blackman's  perform- 
ance was  of  uneven  merit.  In  the 
Chaconne  this  unevenness  was  especial- 
ly noticeable.  The  gentler  variations 
were  generally  effective;  in  the  morel 
imposing  measures  there  was  often  un- 
due  stress,  a  violence  incompatible  with  ] 
the  spirit  of  the  music  itself  and  of  the  I 
period  in  which  it  was  written.  And 
so  here,  as  In  the  movement  from  Gold- 
mark's  concerto,  there  wa3  now  pleas- 
ing delicacy  and  now  a  force  that  some- 
times, aggressive,  approached  coarse- 
ness. 

Mr.  Blackmail  has  still  years  before 
him  to  gain  repose  and  learn  authority. 
There  is  no'  doubt  tl^at  he  is  musical, 
that  he  himself  feels  the  music  he 
plays.  Unassuming,  honest,  he  has 
worked  diligently.  He  should  listen  i 
more  carefully  to  his  tone  and  cultivate 
assiduously  pure  tonal  beauty. 
The  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
There  was  a  melancholy  interest  at- 
tached to  Hochstein's  Menuet.  David 
Hochstein,  whq  gave  a  recital  here  in 
November,  1915',  soon  afterwards  went 
to  war.  He-'was  killed  in  action  at  Bois 
de  Rappes,  Oct.  15,  1918.  one  of  many 
musicians  that  died  in  the  struggle. 


We  found  this  model  obituary  in  an 
old  English  volume  of  cfcfles  and  events: 

"On  March  28th',-ai38,  (Tied  Mrs.  Ithell, 
wife  of  Benedict  Ithell,  deputy  paymas- 
ter of  Chelsea  College,  respecting  whom, 
or  Mrs.  Ithell.  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  Mrs.  Ithell's  death  upon  this 
day,  affords  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that  she  was  wife  to  Mr.  Ithell  and  that 
Mr.  Ithell  appears,  from  his  surname,  to 
have  been  of  Welsh  extraction." 


is  she? 


Eheu  Fugaces! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

So  Pauline,  Markham  is  dead 
"Pauline  the* fair,"  Pauline  the  lovable, 
Pauline  the  Hily  maid  of  Astolat."  How 
old'  was  she?  Lydia  Thompson,  the 
centre  of ,  the  cyclone  In  those  days, 
died  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  SS, 

Yes.  oh  yes.  we  used  to  think  them 
all  pretty— Pauline  preeminently 
wonder  how  they  would  look  now.  We 
were  not  far  from  20  then,  most  or  us. 
That  whs  some  50  years  ago,  but  I  re- 
member her  arms  to  this  day;  also  her 
legs  %3  they  wore  then  called  (limbs, 
now.  I  believe),  also  her  nose  and  her 
toes,  etc..  etc.  But  wAs  site  a  really  and 
truly,  blonde,  or  just  a  Princeton  blonde, 
yellow  at  the  ends  and  black  at  the 
roots?  •  And  what  was  the  sanguinary 
story  which  originated  somehow  in 
connection  with  her  ahout  a  Newfound- 
land  dog  with   his  throat  cut? 

"BHize." 
Boston,  March  25. 


S.  T 
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it  it  de 


h 


been  strengthened  ny 
what  I  witnessed  from  my  library 
window  in  the  spring  of  1917.  A  male 
blackbird  was  sitting  on  the  open  lawn; 
a  stoa*  wias  racing  round  the  bird  at 
high  speed,  now  rolling  itself  into  a  ball, 
racing  again,  tfien  leaping  fully  two  feet 
high  and  turning  an  aerial  somersault, 
and  again  racing  In  circles.  How  long 
the  performance  had  been  going  on  be- 
fore I  happened  to  become  a  spectator 
I  know  not.  but  it  went  on  under  my 
eyes  for  perhaps  seven  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  blackbird  never  stirred 
and  the  stoat  continued  in  violent  move- 
ment. Every  moment  I  expected  that  it 
would  spring  upon  the  bird,  which  It 
might  easily  have  ddne.  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened.  Suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance,  the  blackbird 
flew  away;  and  the  stoat,  apparently 
not  caring  to  exhibit  without  a  •gallery." 
resumed  Its  normal  gait  and  disappeared 
in  the  hushes." 

Is  not  this  probably  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  a  treesqueak  and  a  sidewinder? 
Boston.  S.  B.  W. 


A  Pen  Sketch 

As  "S.  T.  tfGD  X"  is  evidently  an 
amateur  of  beauty  we  call  his  attention 
I  to  a  portrait  of  a  lady  sketched  by  Jules 
i  or  Edmond  de  Gonoourt  on  March  28. 
ISG9:  "Two  eyes  of  the  reptile  and  ofi 
the  precious  stone,  glances  shot  from 
an  eye-corner,  a  neck  and  a  figure  hav- 
ing serpentine  undulations,  at  once  fas- 
cinating and  terrifying,  with  a  face  that 
shows  no  age  but  seems  like  that  of  a 
troubling  fay.  now  seen  young  and  now 
old:  this  is  Mme.  .  .  ." 


Freeing  Song 

If  it  be  true  that  a  melodious 
helped  De  Valera  to  escape  by 
the  details  of  the  plan  outside  '" 
wall.  It  is  possible  he  got  the 
a  short  story  written,  some  years 
by  the  late  Tighe  Hopkins. 

Therein,  the  novelist  tells  how  two 
prisoners  communicated  with  each  other 
during  chapel  by  improvlsln^vords  and 
singing  them  into  the  hymns.  Rhyme 
and  metre  were  preserved,  and  the  at- 
tendant wardeds  were  unable  to  detect 
the  two  plot  singers  amid  a  congregation 
of  warbling  gaol-birds.  The  story  was 
called  "Miss  Pocket  in  B.  Wing."— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

Then  there  was  Blondel  singing  out- 
side the  prison  where  Richard  the  Lion 
Hearted  was  confined,  a  fact  or  a  tradi- 
tion used  by  Gretry  for  his  opera.— Ed. 


19TH  CONCERT 


The  New  York  newspapers  said  that  II 
Pauline  Markham,  Mrs,  Jean  Gravel  in  II 
private  life,  died  from  hardening  of  the  J 
arteries  at  her  home.  No.  438  West! 
Twenty-third  street,  at  the  age  of  72.1 
We  do  not'believe  that  she  was  older.  I 
We  saw  her  in  1S68  in  New  York— saw  I 
her  more  than  once  in  the  stre^f,  and  I 
she  was  certainly  young,  fresh,  eminent- 1 
ly  desirable,  to  use  the  Biblical  phrase.  I 
Lydia  Thompson  diedjjn  Nov.  17,  1908,  inl 
London,  at  the  age  of  72,  not  86.  Froml 
1S52  to  1886  she  shone  as  a  dancer,  danc-1 
Ing  even  in  European  opera  houses.  | 
There  is  a  charming  engraving^  of  her 
made  when  she  was  In  Dresden.  Her 
last  appearance  in  the  United  States  was 
In  "The  Dazzler."  in  1891  or  '92.  She  was 
•married  only  once:  her  husband  was  Al- 
exander Henderson.  Her  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  was  in  1895,  with  Mis. 
Patrick  Campbell,  in  London.  Her 
daughter,  Zeffie  Tilhiiry.  has  played  here 
In  various  comedies.  When  Lydia  was 
here  in  "The  Dazler."  she  donned  in 
one  scene  her  "Robinson  Crusoe"  cos- 
tume, for  old  time's  sake,  she  said 
was  a  fine  woman  in  every  way.— Ed. 


She 


gave 
Hall, 
him. 
Vitali. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Alexander    Blackmail,  violinist, 
a   recital    last   night    in  Jordan 
Herbert    Ringwall  accompanied 
The   program    was   as  follows. 
Chacon\a;   Goldmark.    First  movemen 
of  the  Concerto;  Martini-Kre.sler  An 
dantino:  Grasse.  Waves  at  Pla>  ,  Hoch 
stein,    Menuet;  Blackman 
nara;  Saint-Saens. 
temps,  Ballade  and 
Mr.  Blackman  at 


La 
Romance 
Polonaise, 
an  early  age 
New 


Casta- 
Vieux 


Mr.  H.  T.  Finck's  Tribute 

The  concert,  which  closed  with  Rim- 
aky-Korsakoc  s  "Sadko"  and  Weher's 
"Fleischutz"  overture,  demonstrated 
once  more  M.  Rabaud's  rare  ability  as 
B|  a  conductor.  His  readings  of  French 
1H  works,  in  particular,  have,  been  ^ST-eat 
I  treat,  and  he  has  done  wonders  in  drill- 
iPSB  Ing  the  new  Boston  Orchestra,  which, 
HH  at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  after 
;H  losing  M  of  its  best  men,  seemed  in  a 
(^■discouraging  plight.  All  praise  and 
1-dB  homj:  to  Henri  Rabalid.-N.  Y.  Evening 
(  Post. 


took  | 

*  prize  as  a  student  at  the  New ^ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music.  Hegay  a 
recital   in   Boston  two  >  ears  ago  last 

"Tior  hTfuture  ^r.-.^ 

hv  Vitali  -  •  "■  '^i-imark!  1  ne  i 


"Fascination" 

;  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Herbert 
fMaxwell  of  Monrcith.  Whauphill,  \Yig- 
ownshire.  N.  B..  published  in  Nature. 
Maxwell^w  discussing  the  extrava- 
n ties  of  the  stoat  by  Y(ay  of  ruse 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  19th  concert  of  tlie  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orehestra.  Mr.  Rabaud,  conduc- 1 
tor,  took  .-place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.   The  program  was  as 
follows:      Gabriel   Faure.    Prelude  to 
"Penelope"  (first  time  in  Boston);  Beet- 
hoVen,  Pi&no  Concerto,  No.  5.   E  flat 
major    (Harold    Bauer,    pianist):  Hill. 
"Stevensoniana,"     four     pieces     after  | 
poems  from  R.  I,.  Stevenson's  "Child's  I 
Garden  of  Verses"  (first  time  at  these  | 
concerts);  Berlioz,  Grand  Fete  at  Cap- 
ulet's  House  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

It  is   no'   easy   to   find   the  Gabriel  | 
Faure  of  the  songs,  the  chamber  music, 
the    "Requiem"    and   the   stage   music  I 
for   "Pelleas   and    Melisando"    in  this 
prelude.   Does  it  foretell  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  opera?    But  Ulysses  and) 
Penelope  are  united  at  the  end./ after 
20  years.    Is  it  expressive  of  Ulysses's  | 
wanderings?     But   Circe   and    Calypso  I 
were  more  than  kind  to  him,  according  | 
to  tradition  he  had  sons  by  the  two. 
and    Nausicaa,    one    of    the  loveliest 
maidens  in  all  literature,  would  gladly  1 
have  wedded  him.     Does   the  prelude 
tell    in    tones   of   Penelope's    anxious  j 
years,  vexed  by  the  suitors?  Tradition 
has  not  spared  her,  she  has  not  'scaped  J 
calumny.    Is  the  theme  lirst  given  to  j 
the    trumpet    the    theme    of    Ulysses?  | 
Or   is   the    prelude    simply '  a   prelude  j 
without  definite  purpose  or  plan,  only 
music  before  the  curtain  rises?  How- 
ever these  questions  may  be  answered,  | 
this   one   thing   is   certain:    That  the 
chief  musical  ideis  arc  not  emotional, 
the  chief  interest  la  in  the  workman- 
ship, although  the  horn  figure  at  the 
end.   the   phrase   that   apparently  has 
much  to  say  and  yet  for  some  reason  | 
is  half   reticent,   may  haunt  the  me- 
mory for  a  time.   It  seems  that  in  this  I 
prelude   fastidiousness  has  nearly  run  I 
into    dryness,    but   Faure   was    nearly  I 
seventy  vcars  old  when  the  opera  wasj 
produced  and  there  has  been  only  one  I 
astonishing    composer   of    gray  *J*fsi 
the  Italian  named  Verdi,  the  Verdi  of, 
"Otello,"  "Falstaff"  and  the  four  sacred 
pieces. 

Mr.  Hill's  suite  is  based  on  verses  for] 
j  children  by  Stevenson:  Marching  Song, 
1  The  Land  of  Nod.  Where  go  the  Boats? 
and  The  Unseen  Playmate.   The  ques- 1 
tion  rises:  Do  children  like  this  "C 
den  of  Verse."  or  are  the  poems  be 
appreciated  by  older  persons?  The  A 
of  the  Wonderland,  tlie  Alice  that  1 
thmueh   "'"  lp"|tlfll  F1"^  ill  jtfiSi 
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■  a  little  girl   declare  as  a   matter  of 

■  course  that  Lewis  Carroll's  books  were 

■  silly."  Possibly  she  preferred  the 
M  later  novels  of  Henry  James.    In  like 

■  manner  music  for  children  is  relished 

■  only  by  thoughtful  ••Mors,  witness  Bom< 

■  of  Schumann's  pares.   Would  a  child. 

■  one 

■  mui 

■  Suite.  "The  Adventures  of  a  Perambu- 

■  lator"?  We 

■  pill 

■  answer   is   thai    Mr.  Carpenfc 

■  was  not  written  for  children.    Mr.  ill 

■  too.  wrote  lor  mature  hearers,  bul  we 
I 

■  l he  March,  and  at  the  end  shout:  "Play 
I 

■  .This     Suite     shows     fancy,  delicate 

■  humor.    H  ue    in\  ention    and  no 
E  skill    in    ihe    instrumentation.     A  full 
I  modern  orchestra  is  employed,  but  not 

■  to  stun   and  dismay.     As  is  the  case 

■  with    Ravel,    the   modern   orchestra  is 

■  here    used    to    obtain    light,  tricksy, 

■  •veil  g.  itlj  emotional  effects.  Tiio 
I  March  is  delightful  throughout.    In  tlic 

■  Lullaby    Mr.    Hill    shuns    without  too 

■  much  effort  the  obvious;  it  is  not  an 
I  easy  task  to  invent  a  new  form  of 
I  cradle  songs.  Tire  Scherzo,  without  be- 
ling  too  realistic  suggests  the  spirit 
lot  "Where  go  the  Boats?"  and  the 
I  rippling  river;  only  in  the  finale  do 
I  we  fi'M  a  little  hesitation,  a  little  vague- 
I  ness,  awakening  the  wish  that  this 
I  movement  were  .more  closely  knit  to- 
I  gather,  of  more  continuous  How.  The 

audience   was  greatly   pleased   by  the 
I  Suite  and  called  on  the  composer  more 
than  once.    Mr.  Hill  was  fortunate  in 
his  interpreter  and  the  players. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven's  con- 
certo was  a  remarkable  one.  one  that 
may  be  justly  described  as  noble.  Un- 
less there  is  nobility  in  the  reading  of 
this  music  the  concerto  is  merely  a 
vain  thing.  Mr.  Bauer  who  this  sea- 
son is  In  the  height  '  of  his  power, 
played  with  the  finest  understanding, 
with  a  bravura  that  was  not  merely 
pyrotechnical,  with  impressive  authori- 
ty and  with  the  classic  sentiment  that 
Is  the  poesy  of  romanticism.  Nor  can 
too  much  be  said*in  praise  of  the  or- 
chestra performance  inspired  by  Mr. 
Rabaud,  a  performance  wonderful  by 
reason  of  rhythmic  intensity,  which 
was  never  feverish,  an  infinite  variety 
of  tonal  force  and  color,  and  a  wholly 
sympathetic,  supporting,  and  relieving  I 
'  elii'inn.-hip  with  the  pianist.  Mr.  Ra-  I 
baud  with  his  admirable  band  and  Mr.  j 
t>au(i  here  vied,  one  with  the  other,  j 
the  glorification  of  the  composer.  : 
Thus  played,  this  concerto  is  justly ' 
Called  "The  Emperor." 

The  music  for  Romeo,  alone,  sorrow- 
ing in  the  gardeji,  is  still  beautiful.  Mr. 
Longy  still  plays  the  lament  poetically 
One  wishes,  however,  that  Berlioz  had 
written  more  intoxicating  or  more  sen- 
suous music  for  Capulet's  ball.  So  one 
lightly  says;  but  stop;  this  music  was 
first  heard  80  years  ago;  marvellous 
music  for  that  period. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Mozart,  Symphonv  in 
D  major  (K.  501);  Malipiero.  "The 
Pauses  of  Silence";  Seven  Symphonic 
Expressions  (first  time  .in  the  United 
States);  Saint-Saens,  Violin  concerto 
minor,  No.  3  •'Jacques  Thibaud  vio- 


of  what  we  wear  for  the  protection  of 

our  feet  and  of  saying  that  a  lady  is 

either  rubbing  her  rubbers  or  cleaning 
her  gums  on  the  mat;  no  more  than 
there  is  In  our  saying  that  a  gentle- 
man is  brushing  his  wool  ('meaning  his 
coat),  or  a  lady  drying  her  eyes  with 
her  linen  f meaning  her  handkerchief)." 

But  an  overshoe  may  be  of  felt  or  some 
other  material  than  rubber.    Thus  the  | 
Kensington  galosh  or  overshoe,  shown  in  j 
the  early  <30's  of  the  last  century,  was 
of  solid  leather.  A  galosh  was  originally 
a  wooden  shoe  or  sandal  fastened  with  | 
leather  throngs;  a  rlstlc  patten  or  clog;  |i 
or  a  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole.  When  did  ij 
the  word  come  to  mean  an  overshoe?) 
Pepys  spoke  of  "My  Lady  Batten  walk- 
ing through  the  dirty  lane  with  new 
spick  and  span  white  shoes,  she  dropped 
one  of  her  galoches  in  the  dirt."    India  I 
rubber  galoshes  were  apparently  first  in  i 
favor  in  Eiigland  about  1850.  In  a  mili-  | 
tary  dictionary  of  the  70's,  we  read:  i 
"Leather  galoshes  are  large,  loose,  un-  | 
tanned   leather'  boots,   intended   to  bet 
worn  in  magazines,  powder  houses,  and  I 
are  made  to  cover  the  ordinary  shoo  or  , 
boot."    In  1S27  white  kid  leather  s^oes 
were  "calashed"  with  black  velvet.  In 
1856  there  was  mention  of  winter  .boots 
"coloshed"  with  calf  leather.   In  188;:  a 
London  shopkeeper  advertised  "Calf  Ga- 
loshed  Clump  Sole  10  Button  Boots." 

"Rubbers"  and  "gums"  aro  centainly 
Americanisms;  but  "golosh"  docs  noti 
necessarily  meati  a,  "rubber." 

One  reason  why  a  reasonable  person 
might  object  to  "rubbers"  is  the  present' 
poor  quality  of  the  article.  Worn  only  a 
short  time,  they  leak  at  the  heel. 


themselves  Imd  soiled  out  for  one  laid 

light  to  sink  with  colors  flying  re- 
making a  gift  of  the  fleet  to  the  ollles 
they  probably  hoped  to  stir  up  discord 
very  much  as  the  apple— "the  prlzo  of 
beauty" — that  was  thrown  to  Juno, 
Minerva  and  Venus,  started  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Incidentally,  can  anyone  explain  whyj 
the  conjunction  of  apples  and  femininity 
has  always  hod  such  caU(stiophic  con- 
sequences to  mankind?  / 

CAPT.  PR  ASS  BOUND. 
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"Father"  in  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  "W.  L.  L."  points  out,  the  fathers 
fof  the  '80s  were  very  abandoned  per- 
sons, thoroughly  bad  lots,  and  such  as 
Survive  to  this  day  must  shudder  at 
their  dread  past.    It  is  painful  to  dwell 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  mothers  of  the 
'80s.    I  well  remember  the  sweet  and 
very  falsetto  tenor  of  Haverly's  min- 
strels  wringing  our  hearts  and  harrow- 
ing our  souls  with  the  pathetic  song, j 
"The  flower  from  my  angel  mother's 
grave,"  the  mother  without  any  doubt 
having    been    driven   to   a.  premature 
gave  by  her  husband's  rackety  habits. 
And   there    was    another    ballad  that 
never  failed  to    bring    copious    tears,  j 
righteous    indignation    and   bitter   In- 1 
vective.    It  started  this  way;. 
"Father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  • 
me  now." 

1  don't  recall  that  he  went  home  as' 
requested.     From  what  we  know  of  th«  I 
fathers  of  the  '80s  he  probably  did  not,  * 
but  stayed  on  till  they  closed,  an  uncer- 
tain hour  in  those  evil  days  of  before 
the  11  o'clock  law,  near-beer  and  Scotch 
highballs  at  60  cents  each.    How  happy 
we  should  be  that  we  live  in  these  bet- 
ter days. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  thee 
father  of  the  '80s  was  a  lazy  fellow,  I 
too.    The  poet  sang  that 

Everybody  works  but  father 
day 


finds  that 

the    most  characteristically 
Amenean  incidents  in  "Friendly  Ene 

In*  wit?        ?"  "U"Cle  Sam'"  13  meet- 

ket  The  f SUCC6SS  at  'he  Haymar- 

PrlJ  iS    the   way    in  "hich 

Puffers ,  rubbep  shoes       takgn  ^ 

other    A       Wife>    "Pfeif£er  iS  Iike  *« 

th.nl'  f  lenCanS'  Wh°  wouId  -oner 
think  of  gomg  out  wltho 


ut  a  collar  than  ' 
urns"  in  -winter  or  wet  ' 
weather.    Why  is  there  such  a  preju 
,  d'ee  against  rubber  overshoes  in  this 
country?  If  any  climate  calls  for  them 
ure  y  ours  does,  yet  you  may  walk  thl 

winf  °„  F,eCt  St'eet  ln  a  Good  'if 
winter    drencher    without   seeing  one 

Pedestrian  rubber-shod.    We  have  nev-  i  : 

er  taken  kindly  to  them,  and  probably 

never  shall  until   they  figure  in  the' 

wardrobe  of  a  social  or  political  some- 


without  their 


->ody,  to  make  them  de  rlguer." 
There  are  many  Americans,  male  and 
emale,  who.  disliking  rubbers    do  not 
vear  them.    There  are  men  that  think 
hem  a  mark  of  effeminacy.    It  is  not 
n  uncommon  sight  to  see  young  women 
talking  m  this  city,  with  silk  stockings 
ad  low  shoes,  defying  the  pouring  rain 
loppy  sidewalks  and  muddy  crossings'! 
or  do  all  Americans  call  rubber  over- 1 
iocs   "gums."     We  believe   it  is  in " 
hiladelphia     that     Miss  Rlttenhouse 
leans  her  gums   on   the  mat.  prof 
Pitney  explained  the  word  "rubbers" 
'saying  that  when  caoutchouc  fl-st 
me  to  this  country,   we  could  find 
better  use  for  it  than  the  rubbing 
t  of  pencil  marks.    Richard  Grant 
Bite   insisted    that  »k«   


He   sits   nt   home  all 
Toasting    his    feet    by    the  fii 
Ana  smoldns  his  pipe  of  clay." 
Doesn't  your  mind's  eye  picture  him!' 
He  wore  carpet  slippers  and  a  three 
days'  growth  of  whiskers,  his  trousers 
bagging,  being  none  too  securely  up- 
held and  was  very  snuffy  and  spotty 
withal,  but  enormously  contented,  curse 
him!  g.  S. 

Newton. 

Was  "Everybody  Works  but  Father," 
a  song  of  the  '80s.  Was  it  not  of  a 
later  date?— Ed. 


Early  Tank 

As  the  World  Wags: 

H.  G.  Wells  is  generally  credited  with  I 
having   forecasted   the    "tanks"   in   a  E 
story   which   appeared   in   an   English  If 
magazine — the      Strand — between      10 1 
and  15  years  ago.   It  now  appears  as 
if  this  instrument  of  war  was  under , 
consideration!  as  far  back  as  the  16th  I 
century.   In  a  document  entitled  "Se-  1 
cret  Inventionis,  proffitabill  and  neces- ■ 
sary  in  theis  dayes  for  defence  of  this* 
Island,  and  withstanding  of  strangers, 
enemies  of  God's  truth  and  religion," 
Bdated  the  7th  of  June,  1506,  and  signed  " 
Iby  John  Napier,  mention  is  made  of  "a¥ 
I  round    metal    chariot,    so  constructed 
|  that  its  occupants  could  move  it  rap- 
!  idly  and  easily  while  firing  out  througn 
j  small  holes  In  it."     The  Napier  who 
J  drew  up  and  signed  this  document  was 
jlhe  John  Napier,  eighth  of  Merchiston,  j 
I  who  invented  logarithms.   The  plan  It-  j 
self  was  thought  out  to  meet  the  con-  ' 
templated    invasion     of    X'^ngland  by 
Philip  of  Spain. 

All  the  world  has  been  amazed  by  • 
Ihe  abject  surrender  of  the  German 
fleet,  but  from  recent  developments  it 
Is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  Germans, 
like  Hamlet,  had  a  method  in  their 
madness — or  cowardice,  rather.  From 
their  standpoint,  it  would  probablv  em-l 


The  Boston  Opera  House,  once  the 
haughty  home  of  a  thousand-a- 
night  tenors,  of  golden-wigged  divas 
given  to  embonpoint  and  of  thrills, 
roulades  and  florid  arias,  resounded 
yesterday  afternoon  and  evening 
to  jazz. 

For  Lt.  Jamc3  Reese  Europe  and  his; 
famous    369th    United    States    Infantry  i 
hand,  noted  for  its  inspiriting  influence  ; 
on  the  American  lads  who  pounded  out 
Victory  after  victory  against  the  Huns  to  [ 
jthe  dashing  rhythm  of  its  music,  had  j1 
taken  possession  for  two  days,  or  a 
I  series  of  four  concerts.   Two  to  be  given 
this  afternoon  and  evening  will  complete 
the  engagement,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered with  keen  enjoyment  by  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  bo  of  the  audience. 

)    Like  Sousa's  First  Aggregations 

j  Lt.  Europe's  organization  comprises  50-  v 
odd  musicians  and  vocalists.  As  a  band, 
ft  Is  strongly  suggestive  of  Sousa's  first 
aggregations,  players  of  fine  musical  in- 
telligence trained  to  every  mood  of  their  ' 
director,  a  unit  in  precision  of  attack, 
in  maintenance  cf  tone  balance,  in  nice 
regard  for  dramatic  climaxes  or  digres- 
sions. In  other  words,  Lt.  Europe's 
band,  while  heralded  as  foremost  expon- 
ents of  that  odd  perversian  termed  jazz 
music,  deserves  distinction  also  as  a 
body  of  legitimate  musicians.  Doubtless 
it  could  do  full  justice  to  intricately 
scored  works.  That  it  chooses  for  the 
nonce  to  interpret  richly  and  with  rare, 
gusto  the  more  popular  and  therefore 
less  exacting  melodies  does  not  belittle 
Us^status  m  a  broad  musical  sense. 

The  players  were  assembled  by  Lt. 
Europe  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  their  ranks  yesterday  were  noted  at 
least  three  vocalists  identified  with  the 
Clef  Club,  the  aggregation  of  colored 
troubadours  who.  introduced  in  Boston 
with  tins  Rock  &  White  show,  gave  this 
|  city  its  first  hint  of  genuine  jazz.  Two 
of  the  numbers  on  the  program  were 
by  William  Tyers,  conductor  of  the  Clef 
Club,  and  each  was  typically  jazzy 

In  each  department  are  men  gifted 
with  musical  comicality.  The  principal 
clarinetist  produced  many  quaint  ef- 
fects, the  brothers  Wright  raised  the 
roof  with  their  spectacular  drumming 
feats,  seven  saxophonists  piled  harmony 
on  harmony.  Felix  Weir,  violinist,  and 
Leonard  Jeter,  'cellist,  gave  a  stringed 
version  of  Negro  spirituals  in  a  man- 
ner almost  worthy  of  the  Longy  Club, 
a  quartet  of  trombonists  made  the 
moaning  of  that  instrument  less  a  tor- 
ture than  an  affliction.  Al  Johns  gave 
a  pianologue.  a  sort  of  musical  hu- 
moresque,  and  Lt.  Europe  at  the  piano, 
and  Lt.  Noble  Sissle,  drum-major  of  the 
band  when  it  was  in  service  overseas, 
as  composer  and  soloist  combined 
Pleased  with  tunes  deftly  sung  and  as 
lightly  accompanied. 

Then  there  was  Creighton  Thompson, 
amazingly  like  Al  Jolson  in  voice  and 
mannerisms,  singing  some  of  the  Jol- 
son songs,  such  as  "Rock-a-By  Tour 
Rock-a-Bye  Baby  with  a  Dixie  Melody  " 
arid  "I'll  Say  She  Did."  Also,  seven  sing- 
ing serenaders,  in  camp-meeting  dit- 
ties, closely  harmonized.  Once  a  tenor 
voice  broke  In  on  the  band  from  the 
left  of  the  stage;  later  a  male  quartet 
as  insistently  interrupted  from  the 
right. 

Always,  with  such  incidentals,  and 
with  its  own  fund  of  novelties,  did  the 
band  stir  its  audience,  keep  it  alert 
and  wide-eared.  Lt.  Europe,  for  his 
part,  set  forth  skilfully  every  musical 
trick  in  his  bottomless  bag.  More  gen- 
erous even  than  Sousa  in  his  response 
to  encores,  he  made  the  program  al- 
most unbroken,  save  for  the  one  in- 
termission. And  the  audience  wished  it 
to  be  so,  which  is  the  surest  tribute 
it  could  bestow. 

When  the  boys  of  the  26th  get  home, 
the  band  of  the  3C9th  probably  will  toe 
far  away.  But  what  a  combination 
that  would  make,  to  see  them  march- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Boston  to 
one  of  those  jazzy  two-steps,  played 
only  as  Euroipe's  band  would  play  it! 


All  those  who  enjoy  an  amusing  oom- 
eqy,  with  a  dash  of  originality  in  it  a 
comedy  amusing  in  itself  and  amusing 

«£  MTheT  £  ^  ^-The? 
fttie.  The  fraudulent  announcement  of 
a  fortune  lost  in  order  to  awaken  shirk - 
*r*a.  "d.  wastrels  to  a  sense  of  respon- 

h  t  th  '"Li"01  a  '"iew  theat'''cal  device 
put  the  idea-  of  an  extravagant  fan 


busln-s;:  man  acting  as  a  father,  TWhilo 
the  tired  ami  worried  head  of  th«  fam- 
ily goes  t  .   Urazil.   where  lie  expects   1 O 

find  rest,  and  refreshing  solitude,  is  novel. 

It  Is  carried  out  so  plausibly  by  the 
comedian.-  Hint  it  seems  reasonable 

There  is  i,i  ly  one  out  about  the  comedy. 
Corinthia,  the  serving  maid,  should  have 
" i  i  1 1  it  '1  Adam  Smith,  ihe  father  pro 
tern.  She  was  worth  a  dozen  Evas. 
r<  '  .-•  n-d-i.  ,    devoted,    capable  of 

f-saeriflce— find  how  .finely  Miss  Shelby 
do  tlu;gro'it  tacrine! — quietly  without  I 
a  touch  of  melodramatic  business— she  j 
Should  havo  been  Adam's  ideal  wife  of,' 
'whom  he  talk<  d  so  much.   Nine  men  out 
Of  ten,  no  doubt,  would  choose  an  Eva  in 
prefere.ioo  to  a  Corinthia.    Perhaps  the 
dramatists  wished  to  give 'the  Impres- 
sion for  an  an.  that  Adam  might 
the  sensible  choice.    In  an  lld-fa  sh'i  ..-d 
comedy  or  operetta  Corinthia  would  have 
turned  out  to  he  a  foundling,  acknowl- 
edged by  wealthy  or  noble. parents  in  the 
last  act.  As  this  comedy  now  stands  tho 
curtain  falls  on  Coriathia  left  to  nurse 
only  her  grief,  and  Lord  Andrew  with 
only  his  livery  stable  to  console  hin).  I 
Eva  certainly  treated  the  Scottish  noble- 
man shabbily. 

When  wo  .•-■■iv.  Miss  Shelby  as  Corin- 
thia -we  remembered  a  curious  passage 
In  Hazlitt's  essay  "On  Great  and  Little 
Things." 

I    "Some  -gallants  set  their  hearts  on 
princesses;  others  descend  in  imagina-  fi 
tion  to  women  of  quality:    others  are  j 
mad  after  opera  singers.   For  my  part, 
I  am  shy  even  of  actresses,  and  should 
not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Mme. 
Vestris.  I  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes 
fortunes;  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, servant  maids  and  shepherd  girls, 
with  their  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  black 
6tockings  and  mob  caps,  I  could  furnish 
out  a  gallery  equal  to  Cowley's,  and 
paint  them  half  as  well.    Oh!  might  I 
but  attem.pt  a  description  of  some  Of 
them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would  1 
forget  his  Julia.  ...  I  agree  so  far  | 
with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  >j 
I  admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas 
at  a  distance:  the  Pamelas  and  FannysB 
of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my 
blood  tingle." 

What  woifld  Hazlitt  have  said  of  Co- 
rinthia,   whose   elbows   were    not  t  \ 
whose  hands  were  not  hard?  As  for  tBB 
black  stockings,  if  Corinthia  wore  themOT 
they  were  preferable  to  the  silk  stock-* 
ings  of  Eva. 

A  comedy  with  Adam  and  Eva,  but  " 
with  no  serpent.  There  Is  an  a.pple,  butt, 
it  is  eaten  by  the  couple  in  the  NewiT 
Jersey  paradise  without  harm  to  anyK 
except  Corinthia  and  Lord  Andrew. 

How  well  the  comedy  is  acted!  What' 
a  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Flood  as  a  realistic  A 
American  "prosperous"  father,  with  aK 
cense  of  humor  whetted  by  the  extrava- ^ 
gantjfamily,  a  humor  not  without  the, 
irony  born  of  despair.    Mr.  Gottschalk  - 
Is  as  delightfufly  droll  as  ever.  Mr.)' 
Kruger  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for 
the  ease,  the  quietness,  the  winning  rea-i 
sonableness  of  his  impersonation.    Mk  9 
Foote's  Lord  Andrew  is  admirably  cori- 
ceived  and   carried  out.     And  so  one 
might  go  through  the  cast.    Miss  Ar-  IV 
nold's  joyous  outburst  at  the  thought  of  ,,V 
a  honey   farm  because  she   knew  all 
about  bees,  having  read  Maeterlinck's  ,' 
rhapsody  concerning  the  flight  of  the 
i|  queen  bee  and  her  lovers,  will  long  be 
I  i  emembered.   Ten  to  one  Dr.  Delamater  W 
,j  did  not  tear  up  the  cheek  when,  learning 
J  from  Adam  thr,t  King  was  financially 
9  ruined,  he  promised  to  do  so. 

"Oh,    Look,"   a   musical    comedy  by 
3  James  Montgomery,  based  on  his  farce, 
.  "Ready  Money,"  with  music  by  Harry 
]  Carroll,  will  be  produced  at  the  Shubert 
J  Theatre    tomorrow.     It    first   saw  the 
i  footlights  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  New 
I  Haven,  March  4.  189S.    Harry  Fox  was 
I  then,    as   now,    the   leading  comedian. 
The  New  York  Times  said  of  the  show 
that  it  had   a  real   plot.    "There  are  hi 
plentiful  neat  verbal  twists,  happy  little 
nicks  in  stage  business,  tuneful  tunes 
and  lilting  lyrics." 

,  Shaw's  "Arms  and   the  Man"  is  re-  I 
vived  at  the  Copley  Theatre  this  freek. 
Mr.  Jewett  must  have  a  peculiar  pleas- 
ure i:i  the  stage  management,  for  when 
the  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Herald  j^,. 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  with  Richard  Mansfield,  H.  M. 
Pitt,    Waldcn    Ramsay,   Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin.  Amy  Busby  and  Beatrice  Cam-  jf 
eron,  M>-  Jewett  took  the  part  of  Sergius 
Saranoff, 

Mansfield,  Arnold  Daly.  John  Craig,  L 
prssibly  one  or  two  others,  have  been  ! 
s»en  here  as  Bluntschli.  When  the  - 
comedy  was  performed  at  the  Copley  &" 
o;i  Nov.  27,  1916,  the  cast  was  as  fol-  ffi 
lows: 

Mai.  raid  retkoff  T.ionel  Glenister  P 

MaJ.  Sergius  Saranoff. .  .Cameron  Matthews 

Moola  ^ .  .  Fred  w.  Permain  K 

'  apt.  Bhintsclill  ~  Leonard  Craske  IS 

officer  ;  >Leotiard  Grev  K> 

i '.ithei  iiH:  t'etkoft  Isabel  Mcrson  BH 

f  oiika  Gwladys  Morris  ■ 

Itaina  lessaraine  Xewc-ombe  I 

.  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  preface  to  "I-'leasant  P 
Plays"  tells  how  hu  hastily  completed  Bl 
his  first  attempt  at  a  pleasant  one.    "It  i'j 
ran  from  ihe  21st  April  to  the  7th  JuS&" 
This  A\as  at  the  Avenuo  Theatre,  Lon- 

don,  in  1894.    "To  witness  it  the  public  a,^ 
paid  precisely  £1777  Ban.  6d.,   an  aver-  ":, 
age  of  £23  2sh.  5d.   per  representation  i, 
(including  nine  matinees),  the  average 
•wst  of  each  representation  being  about 
t'SO.    A  publisher  receiving  £1700  for  afiH 
book  would  have  made  a  satisfactory 
profit  on   it;    tile   loss   to  the   Avenuo  . 
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It  was  not  Tar  from  fjM 
♦er,  need  not  altogether  dh 

eculators  in  the  'new'  drami 
ieople  who  were  willing'  to  se 
had  all  come  within  a  fortnigl' 
Of  struggling  In  during  twelv 
BSrftnd  such  people  can  eeeily  b 
trained  to  und-^st;.nd  this  necessity 
the  result  would  have  been  financial! 
satisfactory  to  the  management  and  a 
least  flattering'  to  Cie  author." 

When  the  comedy  was  revived  at  th 
Park    Theatre.  *.\"ev,-  York,  by  Arnold: 
J>aly  in  May,  1910.  the  Evening  Post  6 
New    York    remarked:    "The  present 
perhaps,  is  not  the  most  felicitous  of  all 
Imaginary  moments  for  its  revival — the 
rect  realities  of  war  are  too  closely 
evidence  to  be  regarded   easily  as 
isting  matter — but.  after  all.  the  bor 
er-line  between  farce  and  tragedy  is 
'ften  exceedingly   thin,  and,  it   is  the 
most  serious  subject   that   lends  itself 
most  readily  to  burlesque  " 

At  present,  the  comedy  has  a  pecul- 
iarly pertinent   interest.     Mr.   Shaw  in 
his  preface  admitted  that  his  Swiss  offi- 
cer is  not  a  conventional  stage  soldier. 
"He   suffers   from  want   of  food  and 
sleep;   his   nerves  go   to   pieces  after 
three  days  under  tire,   ending  in  the 
horrors  of  a  rout  and  pursuit;  he  has 
found  by  experience  that   it   is  more 
important  to  have  a  few  bits  of  choco- 
late to  eat  in  the  field  than  cartridges 
for  his  revolver.    When   many  of  my 
critics  rejected  these  circumstances  as 
fantastically   Improbable   and  cynically 
unnatural,  it  was  not  necessary  to  ar- 
gue them  into  common  sense;  all  I  had 
to  db  was  to  brain  them,  so  to  spoak. 
ith  the  first  half-dozen  military  au- 
liorities  at  hand,  beginning  with  the 
present  commander-in-chief. 
One  strongly  Liberal  critic    .    .    .  de 
dared  when  'Anns  and  the  Man' 
produced,  that  I  had  struck  a.  wantoi 
blojur  at  the  cause  of  liberty    in  the 
Balkan   peninsula  by  mentioning  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  course 
for  a  Bulgarian  in  1885  to  wash  his 
hands  every  day.   My  Liberal  critic  no 
doubt  saw  soon  afterwards  the  squab- 
ble,  reported  all  through   Europe,  be- 
tween   Stambouiloff   and    an  eminent 
lady  of  the  Bulgarian  court  who  took 
inception  to  the  neglect  of  his  finger 
rujils.   After  that  came  the,  news  of  his 
ferocious  assassination,  and  a  descrip 
ion  of  the  room  prepared  for  the  re 
leption  of  visitors  by  his  widow,  who 
.i raped  it  with  black  and  decorated  it 
with  photographs  of  the  mutilated  .body 
of  her  husband.   Here  was  a  sufficient- 
ly sensational  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  sketch  of  the  theatrical 
nature  of  the  first  apings  of  western 
civilization     by     spirited     races  just 
emerging  from  slavery.  .  But  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  real  issue  between  my  [jj 
i  l  itis  and  myself.  '  which  was  whether 
the    political    and    religious     idealism  B 
which  had  inspired  the  rescue  of  these  E 
Balkan  principalities  from  the  despot- 1 
Ism  of  the  Turk,  and  converted  miser-  ft 
ably   enslaved    provinces   into  hopeful 
and  gallant  little  states,  will  survive 
the    general    onslaught    on    idealism  | 
which  is  implicit,  and  indeed  explicit, : 
in  'Arms. and  the  Man'  and  the  realistic  | 
plays  of  the  modern  school.  For  my  « 
part  I  hope  not;  for  idealism,  which  is  S 
only  a  flattering  name  for  romance  in 
politics  and  morals,  is  as  obnoxious  to 
me  as  romance  in  ethics  or  religion." 
This  is  strange  reading  in  1919. 
George  Copeland,  who  now  makes  his 
home  in  New  York,  to  the  loss  of  musi- 
cal life  in  Boston,  met  with  great  sue-  I 
cess  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  March  13-15, 
when    he    played    Joaquin    Cassado's  | 
"Hlspania,"  a  symphonic  fantasia  fort 
piano  and  orchestra  at  concerts  of  the  I 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.     This  was  the 
first  performance  of  the  work  in  Amer- 
ica.  The  work,  still  in  manuscript  form, 
had  been  performed  publicly  only  once  f 
before*,  by  the_  composer  in  Paris,  nine 
years -ago.    Mr.   Copeland  showed  this  J 
brilliant  fantasia  to  Dr.  J.fuck,  who  atE 
first  professing  interest  in  it,  kept  it  aj 
long  time;  and,  like  the  chancellor  in R 
Tennyson's    poem,    "dallying,    put  thel 
■     stion  by."    The  newspapers  of  De-| 
noit  were  loud  in  praise  of  pianist  andli 
composition,   although    in   one  instance  1 
the  praise  was  strangely  worded.  Thus  ; 
the  Detroit  News  began:  "George  Cope-lj 
land  as  a  soloist  appears  to  have  a  tre-F 
mendous    virtue    which    elevates    him  I 
above  several  other  pianists,  who.  being! 
more  deft  at  the  keyboard  than  he,  areh 
nevertheless    lacking    In   this    talent."  f 
Listen  to  this  rhapsody  over  the  fan-l 
tasia:  "There  is  a  treasure  of  melodies! 
and  they  are  wine  and  the  odor  of  ex-[ 
otic  flowers;  they  recall  pictures  of  the' 
blessmuy  meadows  of  Sevilla,  the  gypsyl 
ftsces,  the  click  of  castanets,  strum-i 
ming   of   guitars    and   the  voluptuous] 
glamor    of    seguidilla,    fandango,  and! 
sevillana  and  the  'ole!'  of  the  duskyj1 
Valcncian    gentlemen    in  attendance—], 
pictures  possibly  culled  from. -books,  butt 
no  less  real  where  the  heart  is  a  vaga-K 
bond."   This  rhnpsodlst  called  attention 
to  "castanet  effects  in  the  violins  and  a 
tambourine." 

Note:,  on  Concerts  and 
Musicians  of  the  Week 

F(6M  r;al<n  will  sing  here  in  concert,  j 
.next  Thursday  evening.  Sho  was  heard  1 


is-'**  ■  in  MascHcrni'S  'Jterebaek  opera. 
Which  was  then  performed  here  for  the 
first  time.    On   Feb.  23  sne  was  heard 

as  Sanluzza;  on  Feb.  27  Muliella  in  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna."  She  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  as  singer  and 
actiess.  by  the  volume  and  beauty  of 

her  voice  and  the  intensity  of  her  act- 
ing. She  was  born  at  Bielestock  in  Rus- 
sian Poland— 25  year*  ago.  it  is  said. 
As  her  race  was  persecuted,  she  fled  Iq 
Italy,  where  she  studied  with  Mme. 
Marchisio.  In  August,  1913,  she  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Campanini  for  the  Chicago 
company.  She  sang  for  the  first  time  at 
Parma  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  On  Nov. 
29,  1913.  she  appeared  In  Chicago  asl 
Aida.  Last  summer  she  was  at  tha| 
Coloti  Theatre  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Gia-^ 
como  Rimini,  who  will  sing  with  Miss 
Raisa  next  Thursday  night,  was  born 
at  Verona,  where  he  came  before  the 
public  when  he  was  22  years  old.  That 
was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  He  hasf 
sung  in  Italian  cities,  at  Mexico  City 
and  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  made  his  iirst 
appearance  in  Boston  as  Amonasro  Pel) 
IS,  1918.  Later  he  took  these  roles:  En- 
rico Ash  ton.  Re  Raimondo  (in  "Isa- 
beau"),  Tonio,  Hoel,  Rafaele,  Figaro. 

Sergei  Adanisky,  who  will  give  a  son 
recital  in  Jordan  Halt  rext  Wednesday 
afternoon,  .was  born  in  Russia.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  music  at  Warsaw.  He 
left  Russia  in  1909.  After  studying  for 
a  short  time  in  Vienna,  ho  went  to 
Italy.  From  there  he  went  to  Egypt 
and  made  a  concert  tour.  Returning  to 
Italy  he  continued  his  studies.  A  sec- 
ond concert  tour  took  him  to  Greece. 
About  six  years  ago  he  aitived  in  New 
York.  For  a  season  he  was  with  the 
Aboin  Company:  for  another  season 
with  the  Century  Opera  Company.  Pre- 
fering  concert  work,  he  came  to  .Bos- 
ton two  years  ago.  Arthur  Hadley  and 
Edna  Sheppard  will  play  a  violoncello 
sonetta  by  Camille  Chevillard.  Mr. 
Hadley  is  well  known  here.  Miss  Shep- 
pard,  having  been  graduated  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Mus'e  in  Peoria,  III., 
pursued  her  studies  in  Boston.  She  has 
often  played  chamber  music  with  Mr. 
Hadley  and  has  also  plbyed  with  th3 
Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Arthur  Shattuck,  pianist,  who'  will 
give  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  played  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  22,  1915.  He 
gave  a  concert  on  Feb.  12,  1918,  with 
Charles  W.  Clark,  baritone,  with  chari- 
table purpose.  Mr.  Shattuck,  though 
born  in  Wisconsin,  is  of  a  New  Eng- 
land family.  He  went  to  Europe  when 
he  was  13  years  old  and  lived  almost 
continuously  there  until  1914.  For  10 
years  he  studied  with  Leschetitzky  in 
Vienna.  At  the  age  of  20  he  made  his 
first  public  appearance  at  Copenhagen 
with  the  Royal  Orchestra.  Later  he 
played  in  the  principal  cities  as.  far 
north  as  Iceland  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Balkan  countries  and  Egypt.  His 
home  is  in  Paris.  His  princely  "gener- 
osity in.  giving  the  whole  of  his  in* 
-his  father  was  one  of  the  organ 
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•r  One  to  whom  the  dramatic  makes  the 
stronger  appeal  would  neglect  the  purely 
lyrical.  While  Mme.  Sembrich  chose 
many  songs  that  she  liked  best,  many 
;that  pleased  her  audiences,  she  tried  to 
make  the  selection  for  this  voiume  wide- 
ly1 representative,  following  tho  theory 
that  folk  songs  arc  creations  or  tho 
folk  and  not  of  the  individuals  inspired 
by  conscious  art.  "Modern  civilization  has 
atrophied  the  faculty  which  created  the 
folk  songalmost  everywhere,  but  its  spirit 
is  stirring  today  as  never  before  within 
over  a  century.  Never  before  have  the 
composers  of  all  schools  been  so  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  never  before,  since  the 
long  ago  when  it  was  created,  has  it  so 
fully  fulfilled  its  mission  as  a  medium  of 
popular  national  expression."  This  pre- 
face, by  the  way,  is  dated  November. 
1917.  The  collection  includes  songs  of 
these  nations:  American  throe  (two  Ind- 
ian, one  Negro);  Austrian,  two;  Bo- 
hemian, two;  Bosnian,  one;  Bulgarian, 
one;  Canadian,  one;  Chinese,  one;  Eng- 
lish, three;  French,  four;  German,  five, 
Grecian,  one,  Hungarian,  one;  Irish, 
two;  Italian,  seven;  Norwegian,  two; 
Polish,  three;  Russian,  four;  Ruthenian. 
three;  Scottish,  three;  Serbian,  one, 
Swedish,  four;  Spanish,  three;  Syrian, 
dhe;  Turkish,  one.  The  "American"  ! 
songs  are  "Laughing  Water,"  "Little ! 
Papoose."  both  harmonized  and  with  an' 
English  text  by  Mr.  Harvey  W.  Loomis, 
and  "Deep  River,"  arranged  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Fisher.  The  volume,  which 
belongs  to  the  "Musicians'  Library,"  is 
handsomely  printed.  The  origlnaL.  text 
of  the  European  and  oriental  songs  is 
I  accompanied  by  an  English  version 


Tho  Herald  has  received  from  Oliver 
Ditson  Company  "The  ("all  to  Freedom," 
words  and  music  by  Victor  Herbert,  a 
patriotic  ode  for  soprano  solo  and  men's 
voices;  "Thirty  Vocalises"  for  medium 
voice  by  Herbert  Sanders,  and  "Teach- 
ers' Manual— Third  Year— the  School 
Credit  Piano  Course"  for  the  systematic 
training  of  ears,  fingers  and  mind  in 
piano  playing  and  musicianship. 
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MR]    A    young    woman    named  Elizaoem 
T>j  Jones  sang  not  long  ago  in  New  York. 
Ef  The  question  was  raised  whether  any 
H  one  named  Jones  could  please  an  audi- 
Efl  ence  by  bursting  into  song.   There  was 
\  Hannah  Jones,  born  at  Skewen.  near 
'.'  Swansea,  a  contralto,  who  won  prizes 
1  in  London  30  years  ago  and  was  valued 
highly   as   an   oratorio  singer.  There 
Jl  was  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones,  who  sang  in 
'  oratorio,   concert,   light  opera,  having 
I  visited    German    cities    with  D'Oyly 
0  Carte's    Continental    opera  company. 
»Many  by  the  name  of  Jones  have  been 
/  sound  musicians.   Their  names  are  duly 
■  recorded  in  books  of  reference,  from 
d  Robert  Jones,  the  lutenist  and  composer 
iof  the  17th  century— he  was  graduated 
JMus.  Ba«.  at  Oxford  in  1597— to  Sidney 
of  the  great  Kimberly-Clark  paper  NM  Jones,  who  delighted  us  all  by  his  music 
at  Neenah,  Wis.— to  the  United  H|for  "An  Artist's  Model."  "The  Gaiety 

I       Girl."  "Th-  Geisha."  "Sun  Toy."  Jones 


un 

o  ago  the  Sat.  Eve. -Post — 
to  use  "B.  L.  T.'s"  abbreviation — pub 
lished  a  story  in  which  an  eloping  couple 
were  married  in  an  old  colonial  farm 
house.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
angry  pursuers  burst  into  the  house  and 
confronted  the  pair.  The  groom  stood  at 
bay  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace.  The 
illustrator,  however,  showed  the  bridaj 
party  on  the  front  steps,  while  the  irate- 
old  man  stood  up  In  a  buggy  shrieking 
words  which  the  author  had  described  as 
having  been  uttered  indoors. 

Then  there  was  the  serial  story  of  th* 
!  young  American  who  went  to  Enghxnd 
early  in  the  war.  and  getting  into  all 
sorts  of  trouble  because  of  his  failure  to 
carry  a  passport,  was  concealed  by 
charming  Lady  Something  in  a  game 
warden's  cottage.  To  this  cottage  in  the 
woods  a  picnic  party  came  and  the  man 
took  refuge  in  the  garret,  whero  he 
watched  the  guests  through  a  tiny  apeY- 
ture  under  the  eaves  where  a  stone  had 
been  dislodged.  The  picture  showed  him 
hanging  out  of  a  window  about  three 
feet  square,  visible  to  all  the  country 
side. 

In  another  tale  a  man  stretched  out  in 
a  dentist's  chair,  upon  hearing  a  remark 
which  startles  him,  suddenly  sits  twit 
j  upright.  The  illustrator,  choosing  the 
startling  words  for  his  title,  pictuivs  the 
victim  cowering  as  if  dodging  a  blow,  in 
an  attitude  which  threatens  to  land  him 
in  a  heap  on  the  flflor. 

One  of  the  evening  papers  runs  a  series 
of  animal  stories  for  children.  The  other 
tiight  humming-birds  were  described, 
but  the  sketch  which  accompanied  the 
article  showed  a  most  remarkable  pair 
of  birds,  supposedly  ruby-throated  hum- 
ming-birds, but  with  short,  blunt  bills 
like  sparrows'.  All  the  humming-birds  I 
have  ever  seen  have  had  very  long,  slen- 
der bills,  of  the  general  shape  of  a 
darning-needle.  Is  there  another  variety 
of  ruby-throat  that  has  a  short  bill?  If 
so,  how  do  they  probe  the  depths  of  the 
trumpet-flower  and  honeysuckle?  I  have 
consulted  Chapman,  Blanchan,  Wright 
and  Burroughs  in  vain. 

There  is  one  other  type  of  picture  I 
may  mention— that  which  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  accompanying' 
text,  but  seems  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  the  page.  Such 
sketches  are  economical  to  a  publica- 
tion, for  they  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  This  class  of  illustration  is  of 
two  sorts.  The  one— an  impersonal  kind  J 
■  of  thing,  such  as  a  man  sitting  in  a 
I  chair,  a  girl  in  her  nighty,  two  men  and 


States  government  during  the  war,  was 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

There  seems"  to  be  little  doubt  in  my  J 
mind  that  the  play,  "His  Royal  Happi-  j 
ness,"  so  recently  produced  in  London,! 
is  identical  with  the  play  by  Airs.  Ever-  1 
ard  Cotes  that  was  originally  played  f 
here  at  the  Worcester  Theatre  on  thefl 
evening  of  Dec.  28,  1914.  I  have  readf 
the  announcements  and  reviews  of  they 
piece  in  some  of  the  London  papers,! 
and  while  I  have  never  seen  that  thefl 
English  play  was  taken  from  Mrs.  Ever- 
ard  Cotes's  play,  the  plot,  situations' 
and    characters    seem    practically  the! 


The  play  had  a  deservedly  short' life1 
here  in  America,  living,  I  believe,  only 
two  weeks.  It  was  faultlessly  produced! 
by  Miss  Annie  Russell,  who  spent  muchr 
time  and  money  on  its  production  and| 
gave  it  an  exceptional  cast  including 
Frederick  Warde.  Oswald  Yorke,  Little- 
dale  Power,  Lionel  Craske.  John  Daly 
Murphy,  Ffolliot  Paget  and  Mrs.  De 
Kay,  who  returned  to  the  stage  in  this 
production  after  a  retirement  of  many 
years.  But  the  play  was  doomed  to 
failure  not  only  from  its  very  poor 
construction,  but  from  its  most  improb- 
able plot.  Contrary  to  the  reviewer  of 
the^i^ondon  Times,  the  American  people 
are  not  interested  i-i  the  home  life  of 
royal  or  ptesidential  families,  they  find 
much  more  interest  in  the  doings  of 
the  family  from  the  house  next  door. 
And  ii  the  truth  must  be  told  the 
Amorican  "motherly  set"  as  the  Times 
reviewer  so  aptly  puts  it,  are  much 
more  Interested  in  the  home  life  of  their 
favorlte  movie  hVro  than  the  home  life 
of  the  President. 

If  the  play  succeeds  in  J^ondon  it  will 
simply  bo  the  case  of  another  .Anierl- 
can  failure  winning  success  in  Eng- 
land's capital. 

FRANK  HANSON  ORDWAY. 

Worcester. 

Oliver  Diison  Company  has  published 
"My  Favorite  Folk  Songs,"  selected  by 
Mme.  MarctUa  Sembrich.  In  a  nrefa- 
lory  no'.e  Mine,  sembrich  says  lhat  folk  | 
snips  are.  "reflections  of  the  feelin-'s  and 
predilections  of  many  people  whose  char- 
acteristic, manners  of  musical  expression 
they  preserve  and  exemplify."  If  a  puic- 


iGlrl,"  "The  Geisha."  "San  Toy.' 
<»,  —an  excellent  name,  and  we  will  main- 
A '  tain  it  with  our  sword.  But  the  man- 
jlager  prevailed  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones 
B  will  sing  after  this  as  Evelyn  Gwyn. 

I    Another  young  singer  in  New  York 
jfl  was  Marie  von  Essen.  She  now  sings  as 
11  Mary  Kent.    And  so  for  a  time  Miss 
Julia  Heinrich  appeared  on  th*  concert 
W  stage  as  Julia  Henry.    The  reason  for 

■  these  changes  are  plain,  but  were  the 
."changes  necessary?  t  * 

Edward   MacDowell  faid   more  than 
i.l  once    that   Russian    composers    had  a 
-1  great  advantage  over  the  English  and 
American  by  reason  of  their  sonorous, 
.Imposing  names  not  easily  pronounced; 
:'ithat  an  audience  would  be  prejudiced  in 
i'.i  Tavor  of  a  composer  whose  name  ended 
\l  in  "sky"  or  "off,"  whereas  it  would  sit 
W  with  folded  hands  and  dull  ears  if  the 
"\|  composer    were    Thompson,  Johnson. 
3  Brown,  Jones.  Smith.  On  the  other  hand. 

■  there  are  successful  singers  today  with 

■  names  that  are  not  strange  or  mel- 

■  lifluous,  not  like  Swinburne's  Ata- 
/flanta's,  as  blessing  to  speak:  Mr.  Lam- 
*1  bert  Murphy  and  Mme.  Culp-let  us 
ttlhope  that  if  she  returns,  she  will  come 

9t|  with  a  changed  heart  and  not  rail 
S]  against  the  country  that  has  fed  her— 
H  sing  as  well  and  draw  audiences  as  well 
B  as  if  their  names  were  Italianized. 


a  newsboy  in  front  of  a  subway  entrance 
—simply  depicts  a  situation  which  oc- 
curs, or  may  be  assumed  to  occur,  In 
almost  any  story^  The  other  is  the 
cloudy,  ultra  Impressionistic  drawing  ac- 
complished by  inflicting  a  half-dozen 
vicious  strokes  on  a  gray  paper  with  the 
broad  side  of  a  stick  of  charcoal,  rub- 
bing in  with  the  fingers,  and  picking  out 
the  high  lights  on  a  human  face  with 
white  chalk.  Such  pictures  can  be  used 
on  any  occasion  because  no  one  can  say 
with  authority  that  they  do  not  fit  the 
text.  I  frequently  find  old  friends  with 
t  new  titles  in  the  aforesaid  Sat.  Eve 
Fost. 

j  I  might  offer  further  examples,  but 
f  these  are  perhaps  sufficient.  At  least 
g  they  fcre  sufficient  to  provoke"  the  ta- 
il quiry— Are  artists  required,  or  merely 
1  privileged,  to  read  stories  before  at- 
<j  tempting  to  illustrate  them? 

MaWen.  PHINEAS  PHIPPS 


Civilized? 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

A  company  of  hundreds  of  Filipino 
soldiers  are  now  singing  on  the  floor 
above  my  office  "America"  with  fine, 
tuneful  voices  and  wrenching  my  heart 
strings.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  wandering  nude  under  their  own 
palm  trees.  Today  they  are  well  trained 
sailors  and  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  Wonderful,  is  it  not" 
Hawaii  is  the  place  to  see  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  E.  A.  P.  N. 

Honolulu,  March  13. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  like  to  think 
of  these  Islanders  before  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  "civilization." — Ed. 


Illustrated  Magazines 
]  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  any  one  else  derives  the 

■  same  sort  of  malicious  pleasure  from 
'1  magazines  that  I  do.  I  am  not  given  to 
I  the  reading  of  fiction;  I  have  long  since 

■  given  up  the  attempt  to  keep  informed 
Ibv  articles  dealing  with  the  problems 

■  of  war  and  peace,  democracy  and 
Bbolshevism.  reconstruction  and  pro- 
Bhibition.     Head  lines  and  what  little 

■  front  page  reading  I  can  do  on  the 
'.trains  must  suffice.  Occasionally,  how- 
lever,  I  buy  a  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
if  amuse  myself  by  criticising  the  illus- 
trations. It's  really  quite  entertaining. 
1  wonder,  sometimes,  whether  editors 
as  a  rule,  require  artists  to  read  manu- 
scripts before  attempting  to  illustrate 
them.  Frequently  the  pictures  are  ab- 
surdly out  of  accord  with  the  text.  It 
must  be  vexing  to  toe  author  who  has 
taken  pains  to  consult  Jhe  Pictorial  Re- 
view—or  his  jirife— in  order  that  the 
filmy  georgette  waist  and  whatever 
sort  of  ethereal  skirt  goes  with  a 
georgette  waist  of  the  blorv 


The  Good  Old  Days 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  late  as  the  80s  there  was  a  whole- 
sale liquor  house  on  Broad  street,  with 
jan  annex  called  "The  Frog  Pond,"  lo- 
jcated  in  the  cellar  of  the  building.  Bar- 
rels of  various  strong  waters  lined  the 
j  walls.  Hanging  from  a  nail  was  a  four- 
founce  tin  cup.  Customers  helped  them- 
Iselves,  -handing  a  dime  to  the  man  in 
[charge.  The  limit  of  .the  drink  was  the 
jcapacity  of  the  cup.  Will  those  whi. 
[shudder  at  the  approach  of  July  1st  join 
me  in  singing: 

jShun  the  rup.  the  death-fraught  cup, 
I    That  itoonis  the  soul  to  hell. 
Ami  drink  tl»r  draught,  the  cooling  drought 
i    That  cornea  from  the  cooling  well. 

Boston.  J.  D.  K.  , 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ 


Way  ■  — 
T 

violini; 
in  Syi 


Jasoha  Helfctz.  the  brilliant  youngl 
Violinist,  gave  his  last  recital  of  the  year! 
In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday.  Boston  J 
grow*  more  enthusiastic  for  this  artist , 
at  his  each  appearance,  and  .yesterday's' 
audience,  both  in  numbers  and  in  the 
reception  accorded  the  player,  rivalled  i 
that  of  a  McCormack  concert. 

As  in  his  previous  concerts,  the  prci 
gram  was  arranged  to  show  Mr.J 
Heifetz's    wonderful    versatility.  Thel 


«J  of 1 


■  P  sharp  minor,  opus  "'j.   He  concluded 

with  a  group  or  shorter  selections,  ln- 

lludlng  Chopin's  "Nocturne  In  E  flat 
friajor,"  two  dance  numbers  from 
Brahms,  Tscha  ikoAVSky's  "Andante  Can- j 
tublle,"  arranged  by  Mr,  Heifet/.'s 
jteacln  r.  Leopold  Aucr,  and  "Souvenir  do 
Moscow,"  by  Wieniawski. 

The  audience  was  reluctant  to'  allow 
mil  young  player  to  leave,  and  Ions 
after  he  had  left  the  hall,  after  four 
janerous  encores,  men  and  women 
Vushed  against  the  stage,  hoping  for 
Uie  more  I  rea  I . 
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a   BU mutuary   law   against   high  heels 
for  women,  but  In  Detroit  the  common 
council  has  refused  permission  to  con- 
struct sidewalk  gratings,  for  the  council 
hold   that  as  women  are  "addicted  to 
high  heels  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
revert  to  the  'common  sense'  variety" 
they  are  always  exposed  to  the  danger 
of    tripping,    spraining    and  breaking 
ankles  if  sidewalks  are  uneven.  (Side- 
walks are  always  dangerous.  Who  has 
not  stuck  his  folded  umbrella,  serving 
a  walking  stick,  in  a  crevice,  and 
hed   over   the  damage  done,   or   at  I 
least  looked  foolish?) 

High  heels  are  not  a.  purely  modern 
abomination.  The  corked  shoes  for 
women  in  the  17th  century  were  high 
heeled.  William  Warner  in  "Albion's 
England"  represented  two  old  women 
bewailing  the  ruin  of  the  country 
through  fashionable  excess. 
When  we  were  mRitts  (quoth  one  of 
them) 

Was    no    such    new-found  pride. 
Then    wore   they   shoes   of  ease,    now   of  I 
An    inch-broad-corked  high. 
Then  there  were  the  chopines,  some- 1 
times  in  Venice  half  a  yard_high,  so' 
that  the  women   were  said  to  consist! 
of  throe  parts',  one  part  wood,  one  of) 
dress,  and  the  third  part  woman.  A| 
visitor  asked  how  he  liked  the  Venetian 
duties,  would  have  none  of  them,  for' 
they  were  half  flesh,  half  wood.  Why 
do   not   the   women   revive    here  the 
fashion   of   scarlet   heels?     There  are 
other  ways  of  making  oneself  conspecu- 
ous  by  startling  shoes  or  boots— "foot- 
wear"  to  use  the  term  dear  to  "our 
best  people." 

This  reminds  us  that  in  Luverne, 
Minnesota,  a  bootblack  displays  the 
sign  "Majestic  Shining  Parlor."  He  | 
must  do  a  rushing  business  for  this  ad- 
dress is  on  his  letter  paper  and  en- 
velopes. He  should  be  the  proprietor  of 
an  "Emporium."  "Parlor"  is  too  modest 
a  word.  * 

Still  Soaring 
We  read  yesterday  a  harrowing  ac- 
count of  a  sirloin  steak,  of  the  best  qual- 
ity weighing  one  pound.  The  steak  at 
San  Francisco  was  sold  for  32  cents,  at 
Minneapolis  it  sold  for  2S  cents;  at  Chi- 
cago, 37.  At  Philadelphia,  49  was  the 
price:  in  Providenee,  f>5 ;  in  Boston,  i>6; 
in  New  Orleans,  32. 

We  will  here  remark  that  while  the  i 
fish  investigation   is   volubly  going  on  I 
In  Boston,  the  price  of  fish  is  still  out- 
rageously high.  ' 

What  would  the  authors  of  the  Croak-  1 
er  poems  published  100  years  ago  in  the  I 
Evening  Post  of  New  York  have  said  I 
to  these  prices?  We  quote  from  their' 
Ode  to  Fortune"— nay,  the  whole  ode 
deserves  quotation: 
Fair  lady   with   the   bandaged  eye! 

I'll   pardon  all   thy   scurvy  tricks, 
Sd   thou   witt   cut   me,   and  deny 
Alike   Ihy  kisses  and   thy  kicks; 
m    quite   contented   as   I  am. 
Have  cash  to  keep  my  duns  at  bay, 
-an  choose  between  beefsteaks  and  ham,' 
Aud  drink  Madeira  every  day. 

My  station  Is  the  middle  rank. 

My  fortune — just   a  competence— 
then   thousand   in   the   Franklin   Bank,  i 

And  twenty  in   the  six  per  cents.; 
Vo  amorous  chains  my  heant  enthrall, 

*  neither  borrow,   lend   nor  sell- 
•Earless  I  roam  the   Citv  Hall. 
And  "bite  my  thumb"  at  Sheriff  Bell., 

"he  horse  that   twice  n  week  I  ride 
At    Mother    Dawsonrs   eats   his  fill- 
ly  books  *t  Goodrich's  abide. 

My   country-seat)  is  Weehawk  hill; 
ly   morning   lounqe   is   Eastburn's  shop.' 
hi     p°PPlet°n's  I  take  my  lunch,  FF 
iiblo  prepares  my  mutton  chop. 
And     Jennings     makes     my  whiskey 
punch. 

en  m«rry.  I  the  hours  amu.se 
y    squibbing    Bucktalis,    Guards  and 
Balls,  r! 
when  I'm  troubled  with  the  blues,  V 
mn  Clinton  and  abuse  canals; 
.   Fortune!  since  I  psk  no  prize, 
least  preserve  me   from  thy  frown!  ! 
man   who  don't  attempt  to  rise  sil 
tore   cruelty   to   tumble  down. 

ode  should  be  put  by  the  side  of  1 
ies'9  "Contentment." 

Cultured  Boston 

he  World  Wags: 

llltured    Boston"  —  'tis    a  pompous: 

but  deceitful  withal;  for  wo  are 
ultured.     Wo  aro  not  possessed  of 
the  elements  of  taste;  and  original-  I 
s  without  our  ken. 
It  I  would  not  speak  of  hoi  ollgoi,  i 
lich   flittieth   about   Marlboro  street  »„ 
|  tho  narrow  confines  of  Beacon  Hill,  f> 
of  hoi  polloi,  which  worketh  for  its  t' 
'"  bread,  and  goeth  to  and  from  its 
task  in  a  car  of  the  Boston  Elevat- 
iailway   Company   (may   tho  goda 
pity  on  its  bones), 
jleed.  who  can  call  a  city  cultured 
the  people  thereof  care  not  for  the 
Sic  stage,  but  give  their  money  to 
rior  actors?    ]t  is  true  that  to  see 
acting  of  honest  plays  one  must  go 
l  small  theatre  apart  from  the  centre 
llhe  city,  for  there  are  few  who  care 


And  these  other  pls\*.  which  hoi 
polloi  payeth  Its  corn- money  to  see. 
are  but  the  skeletons  of  their  New 
Tork  selves.     I   mean   this  in  both  n 

literal  and  a  figurative  sense;  for  men  i 
say  that  the  New  York  acones  suffer  i 

expurgation,  and  I  find  It  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  act  have  suffered 
phthisis,  or  gome  such  emaciating  dis- 
ease Vet  hoi  polloi  is  satisfied,  and 
humtneth    to    itself    the  contemptible 

I  tunes  for  many  seasons  thereafter. 
And  this  is  not  thevon!y  way  in  which 
those  who  make  sport  of  our  slmple- 

I  rress  do  impose  upon  us.  For  I  am 
told  by  one  who  has  travelled  far,  and 
seen  much,   that  when  a  railread  car 

I  beconieth  old.  and  Infirm,  and  ready 
for  the.  shard-heap.  It  is  straightway 
sent  to  our  city  and  employed  for  our 

I  transportation  until  it  verily  falleth  in- 

i  to  many  parts;  when  these  parts  are 

I  fitted  together,   and  "used  again. 

As  a  return,  the  men  who  manage  the 
affair  hang  up  strange  banners,  and 
which   mean   nothing,    from  the  roof- 

!  timbers  of  our  station,  and  mingle 
signs  of  "Ypres"  and  "Chateau-Thierry'* 
with  those  of  "Outward  Baggage"  and 
"Information."  In  verjr  truth.  It  giveth 
to  the  place  an  air  oi  barbaric  rude- 
ness; but  if  one  openeth  his  mouth  in 
astonishment,  such  a  blast  of  impure 
air  doth  enter  that  he  straightaway 
closeth  it  again. 

Ye  tribe  of  "intellectuals,"  smug  sat- 
isfied in  your  little  corner  of  the  wide 
world,  when  will  ye  see  yourselves  as 
ye  are?  When  will  ye  realize  that  youi 
shine  has  become  tarnished,  and  thai 
others,  lowly  what  time  ye  were  great, 
gleam  In  .new-found  brilliancy?  Wher 
will  ve  awake  and  strive  to  attain  that 
is  rightly  yours?  SATYROS. 
Cambridge. 


Mrs 
Viol 
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.DOLLY  SISTER 

SHUBEFvT  THEATRE — "Oh,  Look!"  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  suggested 
by  James  Montgomery's  farce,  "Ready 
Money";  lyrics  by  Joseph  McCarthy, 
music  by  Harry  Carroll,  staged  by  Rob- 
ert Milton  and  Edward  Royce;  produced 
in  New  York  March  7,  3!U8;  first  time 
in  Boston. 

Neil   Lewis  Sealy 

Bam  Welch  Robert  Ames  Jj 

Tubbv  Turner  Ixmis  Haines  ; 

William  Stewart  Hal  Van  Rensselaer  | 

Genevieve  Tyler  Roszika  Dolly  I 

Gniee  Trier  Yan.sei  Dollv  I 

Mrs.  John  H.  Tyler  Beth  Franklin  I 

Msrjorie  Elliott  <Sclnia  Mairnusson  I 

Stephen  Bah-d  Barry  Fox  I 

.Taircs  K.  Morgan  Edward  Poland' 

Jackson  lyes  Charles  L 

•oniedy 


Onrit.  West. . 
Again  a  musical 


.Ilujh  Cameron 
with  a  plot. 


even    though    appropriated    from ,  pre-  m 
viously     staged     entertainment.       This  -; 
time  the  chief  digressions  arcifor  the  K. 
dancers  rather  than  the  vocalists;  and 
the  premiere  dancers  in   "Oh,  Look!" 
are  of  course  the  famous  Dolly  sisters.  ' 
To  be  sure  they  have  many  lines  in  the 
play,   sentimental  lines,   naively  deliv-  . 
cred.    When  the  orchestra  breaks  into  ,  , 
a,  sprightly  tune  the  sisters  abandon  the  J 
spoken  word  for  the  poetry,  of  motion.  1 
They    dance    on    chairs,    they  swing! 
dervish7Iike  about  a  full  stage.     They  , 
point  their  toes  to  the  theatre  dome.  .  , 
They  dance  in  white,  in  pink,  in — what 
is  tli^at  new  color— henna?    And  when- 
ever they  dance  the  audience  sits  back 
and  sways  with  them,  and  applauds  like 
mad  when  they  are  done.     For,  when  I 
all  is  said,  the  Dolly  sisters  have  .no  ■ 
equals  as   twin   dancers,   whose   every  I 
dual  motion  is  as  that  of  one  person. 

Now    for    tho   plot.     Stephen  Baird, 
young,    with    entree   into   society,    be-  f  I 
loved  by  Grace,  has  infinite  faith  in  a I 
gold   mine   called   the  Skyrocket.  He 
holds  this  faith  alone,  and  is  down  to 
his  last  quarter  when  a   clever  chap 
named  Ives  comes  along  with  $20,000  in 
money  which  he  printed,  and  which  he 
proudly  claims  surpasses  the  original. 
Ives  forces  this  money  on  Baird,  with 
the  result  that  the  young  man  is  show- 
ered with  stock  subscriptions.    A  very 
droll  detective,  played  in  capital  man- 
ner  by  Mr.    Cameron,   interrupts  thisiii- 
new   prosperity,   but  only  for  a  short  R>;' 
time.    The  mine  actually  yields  gold, 
Baird  gets  his  girl  ar#d  a  fortune  of  his- 
own,  and  all  ends  merrily. 

Mr.  Fox  is  in  his  happiest  moments  I 
when  delivering  comic  asides  incidental 
to  the  r.ong  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  in 
which  members  of  tho  company  sketch- 
ily  enact  .-.  parody  on  tho  Barrie  play. 
Ho  sets  full  value  out  of  tho  song  "I'm  v 
Always  Chasing  Rainbows,"  though  in 
sentimental  numbers  ho  insists  on  sub- 
si  Muting  syncopation.    As  a-  farceur  hit,  y 
slock  in  trade  appears  limited.  To  make 
..mends,  he  prolongs  a  comic  scene  dan- 
gerously  near  to  the  spoiling  point. 

Mr.  Lane  justified  his  reputation  as  an 
easy,  finished  player,  striking  the  most  ; 
effective  note  as  the  master  counter- 
feiter.  Mr.  Cameron  made  the  detectivo 
tho  dominant  comedy 'hit  of  the  evening,  j 
The  girls  of  the  chorus  were  extremely 
attractive  and   unusually  adept  in  the', 
dances.  '.JBf 

Mr.  McCarthy's  vetfses  ran  smoothly. 
Mr.  Carroll's  score  fitted  nicely  into  the 
all-round  lightness  of  the  entertainment., 
especially  was  it  pleasing  in  the  dance 
numbers.    The  tunes  l-which  seemed  last 
night  destined  to  be  popular  here  were!  • 
Mr.    Fox's    "Rainbow"    number,  ,  "Anffi, 
Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and   "A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella."    It  was  inevitable  that  the  . 
scenes   should    be    laid   somewhere  on 
Long    Island:    the   remarkable  feature,, 
was  that  the  three  settings  were  ex- 
ceptionally  restful    and    in    rare  good 


"M.1.\i;vm\-  T,W  V.  A  T  U  K  -"The 
ciling  Hour."  '  Drama  in  four  tiqts  by 
ustus  Thomas, ''The  cast*. 
:   Brookfieid   Dudley  Ayreg 

:«   Prenilre   Mai  k  Kent 

ik   Hardmuth   .Mar),  -Klllston 

nennlng  Frederick  Allen 

Whipple  Aubrey  Bogworth 

PV  Charles  Patterson 

Milnger  Morton  L  Stevens 

fcmmett  Samuel  Codfrey 

;e  Henderson  Itenrv  T.  Crossen 

r  Servant  Walter  Coupe 

Helen   Whipple  Ruth  Roblnsoujl 

Alice  CaupbeU. ,  ",4Bli .  Eleanor  Brent] 

t   Campbell  Bella    Cairns  ' 

Among  Augustus  Thomas's  many  sue- | 
cessful    plays.    "The    Witching  Hour" 
ranks  high.     it  not  merely  reveals  thel 
Jhand  of  one  who  has  watched  life  and 
who  is  able  to  turn  it  to  dramatic  uses, 
but  discloses  also  the.  ingenuity  of  one  j 
practised   In   the  technicalities  of  the 
stage.     For  Mr.  Thomas  was  once  an' 
actor.     "The  Witching  Hour"  contains' 
many   individual   and  life-like  charac- I 
lers.   Its  scenes  are  in   Louisville  and 
Washington,  and  the  action  passes  frolh  ! 
a  gambling  house  in  the  first-mentioned  V 
city  to  the  private  residence  of  a  judge 
in   the  latter  and  then  back  again  to 
Louisville.   A  killing  fakes  place  which  £ 
is    unpremeditated    and  unintentional.!! 
and  therefrom  arises  a  series  of  mys- 
terious  events  in  which  mind  plays  upon' 
niiiid,  and  the  mysteries  of  telepathy  are 
ingeniously  and  entertainingly  expound-  ; 
ed.      "The   Witching   Hour"   combines !. 
many  elements;  it  is  drama  and  melo- , 
drama,  comedy  and  tragedy. 

As   an  interpreter  of  character  Mr.  M 
Ayres   has   never  given   expression  to!B? 
bis  skill  more  satisfactorily  than  in  theiR 
character  of  Jack  Brookfieid.     This  Is W 
the  role  played,  by  John  Mason  when  K 
the.  play  was  first  presented,  and  Mr.  |H 
Ayres  ably  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ^ 
predecessor.     Mr.  Kent  corttributcs  an-  H 
other  of  his  sound  and  sterling  portrait- i| 
ures  as  Judge  Prentice;  Miss  Robinson' 
is  an  effective  Mrs.  Whipple,  while  Mi1. 
Elliston,  Mr.  Stevens,  Miss  Brent  and 
Miss  Cairns  add  notably  lo  the  success 
of  the  performance. 

Next  week  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  ll 
Willard  Mack's  crook  play.  "Kick  In,"|fr 
will  lie  acted  lor  the  first  time  in  Boston  1 

'ACTING  SONGS' 
KEITHJEATURE! 

[    Cecil  Lean  and  Cleo  Mayfleld,  freshU, 
j  from   Broadway   triumphs,    in    "acting  ( 
j  songs,"  are  the  principal  feature  of  theSft 
j  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week, 
j  Last  evening  there  was  a  large  audience^ 
|i  that  applauded  warmly. 

The  act  is  typical  of  the  style  em-BI 
ployed  by  Mr.  Lean  in  musical  comedies, 
and  there  is  much  attention  paid  to  the 
conversational  style  of  song,  in  which  -  . 
the    principal    comedian    is  especially 

gifted.  v 

Much  interest  was  displayed   in  the 
appearance    of    Mr.    Lean's    associate.  I 
Miss  Mayfleld,  who  succeeds  his  former 
partner,  Florence  Holbrook.    Miss  Msfy-B 
field  is  not  only  interesting  in  30ng  and 
as  the  actress,  but  she  is  fortunate  in  I 
physical  charm. 

The  lyrics  and  music,  which  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Loan,  are  all  interesting 
in  text  as  well  as  tune,  and  there  is  a 
light  touch  that  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  several  ,  numbers.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention  were  the  song  aboard 
the  ocean  liner  larewelling  New  York, 
and  the  telephone  song,  in  which  Mr. 
Lean  plays  a  game  of  poker,  the  while  ' 
answering  the  phone  in  the  vernacular  ; 
of  the  game. 

"Not  yet,  Marie?."  another  of  the  many  , 
sketches  In  vaudeville  from  the  pen  of  ' 
Frank  Stammers,  is  r.  snappy  musical  . 
sketch  and  has  much  merit  in  dialogue.  : 
The  piece  is  also  interesting  in  present- 1 
ing  two  good  comedians,  and  as  in  all  | 
Mr.    Stammers's    sketches,    there    are  jf 
plenty  of  pretty  girls.    The  locale  por-  . 
trayed  is  that  of  an  artist's  studio,  and  \ 
the  girls  frolic  about  in  many  changes 
of  costume.    Edward  Sedan  conducted. 

One  of  the  best  acts  of  tho  bill  is  that 
of  Mayo  and  Lynn,  in  an  act  of  conver- 
sation and  song.    Mr.  Lynn,  who  has 
moved  no  to  big  position  on   tho   bill  WJ 
from  inconsequential  parts  in  musical  I 
sketches"  of  a  season  ago.  is  unique  in  ■ 
the  excellence/  of  his  portraiture  of  the  it, 
"silly  ass"  type.    Mr.  Mayo  is  the  pos-  B 
sessor  of  a  rich  bar  tone,  and  sings  with  H 
linn  musical  intelligence. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Emily  Dar-  > 
rell,  in  a  monologue;  Owen  McGiveney. 
in  a  tabloid  version  .of  "Oliver  Twist." 
I  playing  all  tho  characters;  Jim  and 
Betty  Morgan,  singers  and  instrumental- 
ists; Eadie  and  Ramsden.  in  a  comedy  i;j 
sketch,  and  Leo  Zarrell  and  company, 
I  acrobats.       Sf)"',   .   :  9 
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"'Arms  and  the  Man"  Capa- 
bly Performed  by  the 
|         Jewett  Players 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE — "Arms  and  the 
Man,"  a  comecy  in  tnree  acts  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  perrormcd  by  the  Henry 
Jewett  Players. ''^l§H^H 

Paul  Petkoff  E.  E.  Cliv* 

N'lcola  Fred  W.  Permaln 

Sergius  Saranoff  Cameron  Matthews 

Capt.  Bluntschll  Leonard  Craske 

P.uspian  officer  Noel  T.cslie 

"atherine  Petkoff  Phyllis  Relph 

f.ouka  Viola  Itoach 

Raina  Jessamine  Xewcombe 

An  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
theatre  enjoyed  heartily  the  play;  en- 
joyed Mr.  Shaw's  cynical  shattering  of 
illusions  and  ideals;  enjoyed  the  general 
excellence  of  the  performance.  'Some 
might  have  wished  perhaps  that  the 
part  of  Bluntschli  had  been  played  by 
an  actor  of  more  pronounced  individu- 
ality, but  the  Swiss  soldier's  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, his  horror  of  heroism,  and 
even  mock-heroics,  his  magnificent  in- 
terest in  his  own  welfare,  his  stolid  be- 
havior except  when  he  was  worn  out  by- 
loss  of  sleep  and  exposture  to  fire— these 
were  easily  and  shrewdly  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Craske.  A  man  of  marked  individ- 
uality would  necessarily  be  aggressive 
in  this  part.  Bluntschli  Avas  anything 
but  aggressive.  He  had  the  soul  of  a 
Swiss  landlord,  if  only  by  inheritance. 
His  phllosophv  of  life  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  Nicola'?.  This  part  of  Nic- 
ola by  the  way,  was  played  with  singu- 
lar understanding  by  Mr.  Permain. 
whose  make-up  and  delineation  of  char- 
acter were  alike  remarkably  effective. 

Yet  the  merit  of  the  performance  con- 
sisted largely  in  the  smooth  working 
together  of  all  the  comedians.    It  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Shaw's  women  m 
the  plav  are  lay-figures.     This  is  not 
true.  Raina  in  her  affected  romanticism, 
her  gushing,  her  mental  twists  and  sud- 
den changes  of  opinions,  her  coquetry, 
is  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood.  Miss 
Newcombe  made  one  realize  this.  Noth- 
ing  could   huve  been   more  delightful 
than  the  manner,  in  which  she  came 
down  from  her  high  horse  as  soon  as 
her   chocolate   cream   soldier   had  ac- 
,  :,.-e.i  her  of  being  a  humbug.  Througn- 
ouT  the  comedy   her  varied  fn£6nati«n,l 
her  rhapsodic  utterances,  her  facia!  mo-J 
bility,  her  management  of  guesturc  and  I 
pose  g<ave  life  to  the  character  and  ac-l 
cent  and  emphasis  to  the  dramatist  s  [ 
lines.    The  part  of  her  mother  is  more 
conventional.    Catherine  might  be  any 
Englishwoman  of  a  certain  class,  re- 
joicing in  her  "library"  and  electric  bell. 
Louka  is  frankly  melodramtie,  but  not 
necessarily  a  ma.id  of  the  Balkans.  She 
might  figure  as  a  serving  girl,  conscious 
of  her  beauty,  ambitious,  despising  her 
mistress  and  making  eyes  at  an  officer 
or  a  nobleman  in  any  popular  Drury 
Lane  melodrama.     Miss  Roach  played 
in  a  spirited  manner,  and  was,  like  Mr. 
Shaw,  without  illusions. 

The  remarks  about  bravery  in  action, 
the  soldier's  life,  the  relationship  be- 
tween private  and  officer,  have  a  queer 
sound  at  -present.  To  the  pacifist  this 
play  should  be  a  book  of  golden  texts; 
but  too  often,  the  pacifist  is  without  a. 
sense  of  humor  the  last  one  to  appre- 
ciate the  wit  and  humor  of  the  dialogue; 
he  would  take  Mr.  Shaw  seriously.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Remy  de  Gourmont  wrote 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  vein  about  war.  soldier- 
ing, the  life  in  barracks.  The  Avar  came, 
and  the  French  essayist  saw  a  great 
light.  He  changed  his  tune.  Mr.  Shaw  j 
kept  on  in  the  same  key  but  added 
variations  to  his  theme.  Of  the  two, 
Remy  de  Gourmont  proved  himself  the 
sounder  philosopher;  a  patriot,  too,  a 
loA'er  of  humanity. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  named  Bulgaria  as») 
the  scene  of  action,   he   gave   to  his  | 
comedy  an  opera-bouffe  flavor.    There  i 
has  been  nothing  droll  about  the  Bal- 
kans since  1914.    There  is  tragedy  there 
today.    Yet  in  tragedy  farce  may  enter  | 
and  accentuate    dismal    situation    and  j 
struggling  heroism.    The  cynic  sees  only 
the  farcical  side.    He  puts    the  first 
graA'e  digger  above  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark.   ' 


Mr.  Giorgio  Polacco,  applauded  in  Bos- 
ton as  an  operatic  conductor,  as  a  guest 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  24-25.;: 
The  biographical  bketch  published  in: 
the  program  book  contained  this  state- 
ment: "A  similar  honor  was  tendered 
him  since  he  accepted  the  engagement 
with  the  Chicago  opera  this  season— 
the  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Sym-1 
phony  Orchestra,  which  he  felt  bound 
to  decline  because  of  his  previous  ar-j 
rangement  with  Maestro  Campanini." 

Was  Mr.  Polacco  offered  this  posi- 
tion in  Boston,  or  did  the  trustees 
only  talk  about  him;  as  they  talked 
about  others;  as  they  are  now  talking 
about  the  conductor  for  next  season? 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  in  a  letter  dated  \ 
March  4  and' published  in  tho  Musical 
Courier  of  New  York  (March  27).  writing 
about  tho  Covent  Garden  season  begin- 
ning  in  May.  says:  "But  the  soundest 
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\  fact  so  far 
and.  as  1  have  Just  heard,  accepted  by 
I  Toscanini  ...  He  has  accepted  the 
i  post  of  chief  conductor,  whilo  it  may  be 
j  lhat  Pierre  Monteux  will  come  also  to 
I  conduct  the  French  opera." 

Mi.  K.ibaud  added  wood-wind  instru- 
ments in  his  performance  of  Gabriel 
Faure'a  overture  to  "Penelope"  last- 
week  because  in  conversation  with  the! 
composer  in  Paris,  the  latter  adviBed  it 
Mr.  Rabaud  has  also  taken  the  liberty 
of  adding-  instruments  to  those  named  in 
the  score  of  his  own  symphony.  In 
Paris  Ravel  assented  gladly  to  simitar 
additions  when  one  of  his  work*  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Ra'iaud.  It  is  one 
thing  to  double  parts  in  this  manner; 
it  is  another  to  change  harmonies  and 
reorchestrate,  as  Or.  Muck  was  fond 
(of  doing;  as  Gustav  Mahler  did  in 
Vienna  and  New  York.  N 


MR.  ADAMSKY 


Whining  "Creators" 

On  April  2,  1876,  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
noted   this   characteristic   and  egoistic 
whine  in  his  journal:    "How  quickly  m 
our  trade  as      creative  workmen  one 
pays  for  success  by  physical  weakness 
[and    nervous    derangement:     Today  I 
heard  the  fortunate  Daudct  cry  out  des- 
[perately:    'I   have  afternoons  of  6uch 
|  sadness  that  I  then  wish  I  were  a  wom- 
an that  I  might  weep.'  "   Probably  Gon- 
court caught  this  trick  from  Flaubert, 
I  who  sweated  over  a  matter  of  punctua- 
i  tion  and  had  a  fit  if  he  detected  "of" 
!  and  "off"  in  one  sentence.    Balzac,  the 
.elder  Dumas  and  Gautier  were  far  more 
iiroducliVe.    They  were  spurred  on  by 
.jessity,  not  merely  by  ambition,  but 
they  did  not  groan  and  weep  and  wring 
their  hands.    Their  motto  was:  "All 
the  day's  work."    Nor  did  they  prate 
about  "creation";  they  simply  wrote. 


Sergei 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Adamsky,    tenor,  assisted 


ank  'over  miles  of  desfftWarid 

through  trackless  jungle,  killing  thou 
sandB  of  redskins  and  other  enemies 
Do  you  remember  these  stories?  C 
perhaps  some  other  amiable  and  harm 
less  old  crank  who  reads  the  colum 
may.      Frank's    tank    had  port-hole 


uy  through  which  murderous  machine  gv 
Arthur  Hadley,  vtoloncell.st.  and  M.ss  poured  their  deadly  stream  of  bull 
fc.dna  Sheppaid.  pianist,  gave  a  conceit  while  the  redskins  leaped  in  the 
in  Jordan  Hall  last  evening.   The  lit*  of  and  expired  in  heaps. 


The  Colonel  and  Artemus 
Col.  Henry  Watterson.  in  his  enter- 
taining account  of  Artemus  Ward  says 
that  Artemus  in  1860  was  called  to  New 
York  "to  take  the  editorship  of  a  ven- 
ture called  Vanity  Fair.  This  died 
soon  after,  but  he  did  not  die  with  it. 
A  year  later,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  he  made 
his  appearance  as  a  lecturer  at  New 
London,  and  met  with  decided  encour- 
agement. Then  he  went  on  tour,  re- 
turned to  New  York,"  etc. 
Those  statements  are  not  accurate. 
Vanity  Fair  was  something  more  than 
a  venture.  The  first  number  was  pub- 
lished on  Dec.  31.  1859.  On  Dec.  -'7.  1862. 
the  publisher  announced  that  on  ac- 
count of  "the  present  exorbitant  rate 
for  paper"  Vanity  Fair  would  be  dis- 
continued as  a  weekly. 


songs  was  as  follows:  Osma,  two  Span- 
ish songs  from  the  cycle  "Cretares  di  mi 
Tierre;"  Chaloff,  the  Harvest  Moon;  Tit- 
comb,  A  May  time  Lament;  Caccini,  An- 
arllle;  Giordano,  improviso  from  ".Vn- 
drea  Chenier;",  Rachmaninoff,  the  songs 
of  Grusia.  God  Took  Everything  From 
Me.  Anguish:  Moussorssky,  Where  Are 
You.  Little  Star,  The  Pompous  Little 
Man:  Gretchaninbff.  Tears,  The  Siren; 
•j  Russian   Folk '  Songs.   Rubinstein,  The 
|  Birch    Tree.    Schischlcoff,    Gypsy  Ro- 
mance: "Ivan."  arranged  by  Tschaikow- 
s-ky;   Rimskj  -Korsakoff,   Lullaby;  Cos- 
sack song.  Volga  Boat  Song,  arranged 
j  by  Adamsky.     Mr.    Hadley   and  Miss 
f  Sneppard  played  Chevillard's  violoncello 
i  sonata  in  B  flat. 

The  program  was  an  unusual  one  and 
ft  contained  some  interesting  songs  that 
were  unfamiliar.  Chief  among  them 
were  the  two  by  Osma.  which  inspired 
the  wish  to  hear  others  of  the  cvcle.  so 
*ul!  of  character  and  color  were  they 
so  well  contrasted.  Mr.  Adamsky  was 
more  fortunate  in  (he  arrangement  of 
the  first  section  of  his  program  than  in 
his  selections  for  the  second.  Beautiful 
as  the  first  four  Russian  songs  ate.  each 
by  itself,  the  prevailing  mood  of  melan- 
choly common  to  them  all  became  mo- 
notonous before  Houssorgsky  s  "Pom- 
pous Little  Man"  with  its  deliberate 
stiffness  changed  the  current  of  musical 
expression.  In  the  first  section  Tit- 
comb's  pretty  little  song  was  perhaps 
esnecially  appreciated  bv  the  verv 
friendly  audience,  although  the  fine  old 
air  by  Caccini  showed  In  full  the  beauty 
of  the  singer  s  tones  and  his  skill  hi  sus 
tamed  song. 

„S  ,Ad^msk-v  ha*  a  charming  voice, 
when  he  does  not  attempt  to  be  intense- 
ly  dramatic.  .In  purely  lyrical  passages 
ho  works  a  spell  by  sheer  tonal  beaut  v 

",c"e  than  a  voice-  »<?  sings 
tastefully,  with  a  good  control  of  his 
natural  resources.  When  he  goes  be- 
yond them  he  Is  not  so  fortunate  either 
in  vocal  mechanism  or  in  rhetorical  ex- 

svmnTh  ,  Mlf  shePPar<l  accompanied 
sj  mpathetically. 

The  father  of  CamiUe  Chevjiiard.  the 
conductor,  was  an  accomplished  violon- 
cellist Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  son 
thought  It  his  duty  to  write  a  sonata  for 
his  fathers  instrument.  The  result  was 
not  successful.  As  is  all  the  music  of 
It  was  a  bnl- Chevillard  that  we  have  heard.  thi«  so- 
most    brilliant  nata  is  labored  and  drv.    it  L  piayefl 


Boston. 


L.  R.  ROBINSON. 


The  Universal  Accompaniment 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oh  lady  dear  the  lore  I  own 

No  voice  may  tell  pare  ("telephone!") 

I  swear  that  unto  thee  alone 

My  burning  heart  would  i  "telephone  I" ) 

A  life's  devotion  shull  utone 

For  aught  I've  done  to  '  ■•telephone!") 

Ah  OB  not  then  n  heart  ..f  stone 

'to  all  I  dare  to  ("telephone!") 

My  faults,  ray  fallings,  dear,  condone 

And  deign  a  gracious  ("telephone!") 

Tt  was  too  much.    Ah  hear  our  moan : 
May  hjs  soul  rest  in  ("telephone!") 
Boston.  ECHO. 


William  Barney 

As  the  World  Wags:   

On  Feb.  23  there  was  found  on  the 
road  from  Wachusetts  lake  to  Princeton 
and  Wachusetts  mountain  the  body  of 
William  Barney,  an  aged  recluse  who 
lived  alone  in  a  small  house  on  a  spur 
of  the  mountain,  where  he  had  resided 
for  s6me  years.  He  had  been  down  for 
his  mail,  and  it  coming  to  snow  and  he 
being  old  and  feeble  he  had  been  over- 
come. He  perished  In  the  storm.  Mr. 
Barney  was  well  known  in  Westminster 
and  Princeton.  He  was  extremely  toeaf 
and  a  little  demented,  which  was 
ascribed  by  some  to  an  unfortunate  love 
affair.  He  was  said  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune  which,  according  to 
popular  belief,  he  refused  to  touch.  The 
)'  I  ,  facts  as  near  as  I  can  secure  them  are 
-  -I 


liant    periodical,  the 
|  comic  weekly  that  has  yet  appeared  inhere,  the  program  stated    for  the  first 
tiiis  country.     Puck  at  the  zenith  of  time.    We  doubt  if  it  will  tempt  other 
its  fame  and  power  depended  on  H.  C.  musicians.  A 
Bunner.   ;md   the  caricaturists,  Joseph r 
Keppler,   Gillam   and   Wales.      Among  I 
the  contributors  to  Vanity   Fair  were 
George    Arnold,    poet    and  humorist, 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
William  Winter,  Charles  Dawson  Shari- 
ly,    Fitz    Hugh    Ludlow.     Fitz  James 
O'Brien  and  others  famous  In  the  days 
of  Henry  Clapp,   Ada  Clare— she  con- 
tributed to  the  first  number— E.  G.  P. 
Wllkins.    Symonds.    Neill,  journalists 
and  sitters  in  Pfaff's  cellar. 
Frank  W  ood,  not  Artemus  Ward,  was 
j  the  first  editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  The 
first  article  by  the  latter  that  appeared 
in  that    weekly    with  his    name  was 
"Artemus  Ward  Visits  Brigham  Young," 
and  -it  was  published  on  Nov.  10,  I860. 
His  last  article  was  published  on  Nov. 
1,  1262,  "A.  Ward  in  Canada." 

Col.  Watterson  concludes  by  saying 
that  Artemus  was  buried  in  Kensal 
Green.  Was  not  his  body  afterwards 
brought  back  to  his  birthplace?  Is  not 
his  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  at  Water- 
ford,  Mc? 


i 


■ 
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Heroic  Dentistry 

It  seems  that  in  England  there  are  men 
living  who  had  teeth  pulled  out  by  the 
village  blacksmith.  A  survivor  of  the 
operation  wrote  last  month  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  about  the  black- 
smith-dentist. "His  principal  qualifica- 
tion f or  the  job  was  a  strong  pair  of 
pincers.  After  gripping  the  offending 
tooth  with  the  pincers,  he  Would  screw 
the  long  handles  in  a  vis?,  so  that  the 
patient  could  not  move.  Then,  putting  a 
bar  of  iron  in  the  fire  till  it  was  blazing 
hot.  he  would  dab  it  at  the  victim's 
nose.  He  would,  of  course,  violently 
draw  back,  leaving  the  tooth  behind.  It 
was  all  done  very  quietly  and  cleverly." 

With   the   surgery,   the   treatment  of 
corns    recommended    by    the  Arabian 
physician.  Albucasis,  who  •died  at  Cor- 
dova In  1106  or  1107,  might  be  classed. 
1  He  gave  the  sufferer  the  choice  of  fln» 
or  hot  water.    If  fire  was  preferred,  an 
Iron  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
corn  wa9  heated,  red-hot  and  applied  to 
it.  and  the  burning  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  caused  suppuration.  If 
ttho  patient  chose  hot  water,  a  funnel 
Fof  copper  or  iron,  or  a  vu^ure's  quill 
■was  applied  to  the  corn  and  then  filled 
■with  boiling  water.   By  these  means,  Al- 
bucasis remarks,  the  corn  may  be  eradi-| 
cSted     See  his   "Al-Tacrib."    which  is) 
divided  into  32  parts,  a  book  that  should! 


Do  not  the  pictures  of  authors,  male 
and    female,    published    in    the  news- 
papers, often  deter  one  from  reading  |J 
their    books,    or,    if    the    books  have 
already  been  read,  lead  a  man  to  won 
der  at  his  enjoyment  in  the  perusal? 
It  is  hard,  for  instance,  having  Been  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  Sainte-Beuve 
to  accept  him  as  an   eminent  critic. 
How  few  modern  poets  look  as  if  they 
were  the  darlings  of  the  Muse!  This 
one  might  be  a  carefully  dressed  broker; 
that  one  might  be  ranked  with  Walt 
Whitman's  "powerful  and  uneducated" 
persons.    Poe,  Tennyson,  Byron,  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Whitman,  Goethe,  Dante 
had  the  advantage  of  a  natural  "make- 
up" for  the  part.    Take  Samuel  Butler, 
the  Butler  of  "Erewhon,"  not  "Hudi- 
bras";  might  he  not v  from  his  portrait 
be  taken  for  a  shrewd,  matter-of-fact 
wholesale  grocer  or  railroad  president? 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  judged  by  his  por- 
trait alone,  was  lovably  whimsical.  Of 
course  newspaper  portraits  of  authors 
are  often  libellous;  yet  we  are  sorry,  I 
when   due  allowance  has   been  made, 
that  Leonard  Merrick's  has  been  pub- 1 
lished,   for  "Conrad  ii  Quest  of  His  I 
Youth"  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  C 
romances   in   English   literature.   'Mr.  I 
Merrick  is  being  discovered  daily!    Yet  I 
his  novels  and  short  stories  have  been  ' 
for  several  years  in  the  Tauctvmz  edi-  fl 
tion. 


as  follows: 

Mr.  Barney  came  of  a  well-to-do  fam- 
ily In  New  York.  He  must  have  had  a 
collegiate  education  as  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  law  after  his  retirement 
from  the  army  in  1863,  when,  a  first  Heu- 
•  tenant  in  the  1st  New  York  mounted 
:  rifles,  he  was  discharged  on  a  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability.  He  joined  the 
I  G.  A.  R.  post,  April  12,  1S90,  on  transfer 
from  the  department  of  Wisconsin.  A 
great  stickler  for  all  the  forms,  he 
had  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
French  and  Italian,  but  his  penmanship 
was  atrocious.  As  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  he  became  prominent.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  Tilden  and  others  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  A  great 
admirer  of  Tilden,  he  tried  to  explain  to 
me  Tildens  use  of  the  word  "usufruct." 
Mr.  Barney's  father  became  involved  in 
a  law  suit  over  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  railroad  with  Jay  Gould,  and 
I  think  Jim  Fisk.  Mr.  Barney  conduct- 
ed the  case  which  involved  a  very  large 
sum.  From  the  nervous  strain,  over- 
work and  a  sunstroke,  he  broke  down 
and  really  never  recovered.  For  some 
time  he  lived  in  the  Adirondacks,  but 
came  here  about  1889  or  1890.  He  was  al- 
ways well  supplied  with  money.  What 
property  he  had  was  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Bullock 
of  Worcester. 

My  only  object  in  writing  this  letter 
is  to  rescue  in  as  far  as  I  can  from 
oblivion  the  name  of  an  honorable,  up- 
right, Christian  gentleman,  an  unqual- 
ified American  and  patriot,  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat of  the  old  school.  s.  H. 
Westminster. 


Keed  s  Tanks 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  kid  in  the  70's,  a  penny 
dreadful  boy's  weekly  was  current — 
I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it — in  which 
a  series  of  stories  ran  for  years  en- 
titled: "Frank  Reed's  Steam  Man," 
"Frank  Reed's  Steam  Team,"  Frank 
Reed's  Steam  everything  else,  even  to 
balloons  and  submarines.  I  distinctly 
remember  one  describing  Frank  Reed's 
steam  tank.  It  wasn't  called  a  tank  in 
the  story,  but  the  Illustrations  were 
remarkably  like  our  tank,  and  Frank 
and  his  brave  bov  comrades  navigated 


Justice  to  a  Classic 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  slight  was  put  upon  a  literary  gem 
by  a  recent  world-wagger  under  the 
title  "Father  in  Song."  To  borrow  a 
phrase  from  a  high  national  authority, 
"may  I  not"  give  the  correct  version  as 
vuridly  recalled?  It  was  thus  that  the 
heart-felt  poem  ran: 

"Bverybody  works  but  father; 

He  sits  around  all  day, 

Feet  upon  the  mantle. 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay. 

Mother  takes  in  washing. 
So  does  sister  Ann; 
Everybody  works  but  father 
He's  my  old  man." 
Newton.  h.  S.  K. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Roberts  of  Windham,  Ct., 
writes  that  the  song  enjoyed  its  popu- 
larity about  the  years  1905  and  1906.— Ed. 

!  Miss  Rosa  Raisa  and  Gia- 
como  Rimini  at  Sym- 
phony Hall 


By  PHIL 

Miss  Rosa  Raisa.  soprano,  and  Gla- 
como  Rimini,  both  members  of  the  Chi 
cago  Opera  Com.iany,  gave  a  concert 
last  light  In  Symphony 
Raisa's  selections 
Pergolesl,  8e  tra. 
Oslen;  Brahms. 


trip  it;  Alvarez,  l^a 
election  waB  A  duet  from  "I..i 

ss  Raisa  came  here  last  s«a- 
mber  of  the  Chicago  Opera  i 
the  full  and  agreeable  volume ' 

ce,  her  passionate  song  ami 

itlc   intensity   were   at  once 


voice  would  be  impaired  in  a  few 
years  if  she  did  not  husband  prudent- 
ly her  resources,  so  prodigal  was  she 
with  her  strength,  so  flaming  was  her 
spirit.  She  was  indeed  a  dramatic 
soprano,  but  she  sang  in  dramatic 
situations;  she  did  not  merely  declaim 
and  In  a  climax  shriek. 

Where  It  was  announced  that  she 
would  sing  here  in  concert,  there  was 
natural  curiosity  about  her  ability  as  a 
singer  of  songs.  Would  she  contentedly 
let  her  rich  voice  roll  through  the  hall, 
or  would  she  stand  forth  as  an  inter- 
preter, as  a  mistress  of  nuances  and 
finesse?  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  voiffe  in  interpretation  is  not  the 
chief  requisite.  The  most  remarkable 
Interpretative  singers  in  concert  during 
the  last  dozen  years  have  not  been  con- 
spicuous for  tonal  charm.  Ludwig 
Wuellner,  for  instance,  had  a  harsh 
voice,  and  he  sang  badly,  according  to 
the  rules,  but  who  has  forgotten  the 
manner  in  which  he  vitalized  Schubert's 
"Doppelgaenger,"  Sinding's  bitter  music 
to  Heine's  bitter  song  of  a  wanton,  ox 
Strauss's  song  of  the  women  walling 
over  Adonis? 

Miss  Raisa  at  the  very  beginning  last 
night  awakened  lively  expectation  by 
the  delightful  manner  in  which  she  sang 
the  beautiful  air  of  Pergolesi.  For- 
tunate in  her  choice  of  tempo— the  pace 
Is  usually  too  fast— she  sang  expresslve- 

j  ly  without  any  attempt  to  modernize  the 
plaintive  air  or  to  infuse  an  incongruous 

I  spirit.  And  then  she  disappointed  by 
fairly  shouting  Arensky's  song,  'by  forc- 
ing tone— not  an  interpretation,  but  a 
megaphonic  delivery.  In  Brahms's 
"Cradle  song"  the  native  beauty  of  the 
voice  made  the  hearer  forget  that  the 
performance  was  objective;  that  there- 
was  little  or  no  true  "intimacy"  in  the 
reading.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
Cherubim's  canzonetta.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  shy  but  appealing 
eroticism  of  the  music  that  at  last 
blazes  into  rrassion  and  then  dies  out, 

1  as  if  the  Page  thought  he  had  been 
too  bold  with  the  Countess. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  "Casta  diva" 
again,    one    of    the   longest  sustained 

*  melodies,  if  not  the  longest,  in  operatic 
j  literature.  The  last  time  the  open* 
i  was  performed  here,  Llllle  Lehmann 
j  took  the  part  of  Norma.  She  sang  the 
I  florid  passages  in  tho  old  grand  style, 
[  but  she  began  her  career  as  a  colora- 
tura singer,  and  when  we  first  heard 
her  in  Berlin  in  1882  sho  did  not  take 

1  dramatic    roles    at    the    Hoyal  Opera 
House.    "Miss   Raisa,   in  her  perform- 
!  ance,  sans  the  measures  of  the  canti- 
i  lena  purely  and  effectively,  with  com- 
'  mendable  control  of  breath,  except  for 
i  occasional    undue   emphasis   on  unim- 
portant, notes  at  the  end  of  a  phrase, 
'  a  sign  that  here  her  breath  was  not 
lirmly  controlled.    This  fault  was  no- 
ticeable at  time  in  the  simpler  songs. 
On  the  whole,  Miss  Raisa  shone  by 
I  Nature's  gift  of  a  voice,  not  as  a  lyric 
\  Interpreter. 

Mr.  Rimini  delivered  Figaro's  sdns,- 
volubly  and  loudly,  without  dynamio 
variation,  and  for  this  the  large  au- 

I  dience  anplanded  him  to  the  skies;  also 
probably  because  he  Is  "a  fine  figure  of 
la  man."   While  he  was  rattling  through 
I  Figaro's    justly    celebrated  *  ditty,  we 
|  could  not  help  recalling  his  Illustrious 
predecessor,    "8ignor    Blmbinger,  the 
baritone  singer,  wltn  such  a  magnifi- 
cent voice."    Was  it  Blmbinger.  or  Bln- 
binger?    Alas,  the  bllding  years?  But 
filgnor  Blmbinger— we  prefer  the  "m"; 
it  Is  more  sonorous— surely  resembled 
I  Mr.  Rimini,  who  sang  his  other  songs 

*  Tor  the  most  part  with  full  voice.  When 
he  came  to  the  Spanish  air  of  Alvarez, 
he  displayed  taste  and  feeling. 


Hall.  Miss 
were  as  follows 
m'aml;  Arensky, 
Cradle  Song;  Mozart. 
Vol  che  sapete";  Bellini.  "Casta  Diva." 
from  "Norma":  Sans-Souci,  When  song 
is  sweet:  Garat,  Dans  le  printemps; 
Nogero,  El  Ariero.    Mr.  Rimini's  were 


Ail  the  other  uodkg  are  only  means.  They 
aro   forgotten    when   they  become  useless 

means,  and  books  aro  not  slow  In  becom- 
ing useless. 

On  April  4,  1S23,  three  women  In  Eng- 
land were  tried  for  maliciously  cutting 
and  stabbing  an  old  woman,  with  intent 
to  kill  her,  because  she  was  a  witch. 
Tho  great  Erskino  was  in  the  case, 
which  was  tried  -before  Mr.  Justice 
Burroughs.  It  seems  that  an  old  con- 
juror named  Baker  had  glvejv.  a  recipe 
against  witchcraft,  but  for  eome  reason 
it  did  not  work.  We  publish  It  for  what 
It  is  worth,  not  vouching  for  Its  efficacy. 

"The  gar  of  mlxtur  Is  to  be  mlxt  with 
half  pint  of  gen  (i.  e.,  gin),  and  then 
a  table  spoon  to  be  tafcen  mornings,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  four,  and  eight  and  four 
of  the  pills  to  be  taken  every  morning, 
fasting,  and  the  paper  of  powder  to  be 
divjded  In  ten  parts,  and  one  part  to  be 
taken  every  night  going  to  bed,  in  a 
little  honey."  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  pills  and  pow- 
der, and  gin  is  now  at  a  prohibitive 
price.  Just  what  does  "gar"  mean 
here?  "Gar— 'em— ken— us— ale"  is  very 
strong  ale. 

Mr.  Baker  gave  a  charm  with  the 
recipe.  "The  paper  of  arbs  is  to  ba 
burnt  a  small  bit  at  a  time,  on  a  few 
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Poem  for  the  Day 

I  Mr  ('..okr  of  Boston  sends  us  a  poem 
of  his  composition  which  was  published 
In  Contemporary  'Verse. 

-\  PA  THY 

Th»  sl«rm  crashes  us  cj  mbalsjpf  vlolcnco 

I    over  my  head, 
'And  the  lightning  scrawls  a  vlvjd  pattern 
of  doom 

yicroEs  the  tkv:  the  timid,  like  sheep  In  a 

panic,  cry  with  terror; 
'But  my  son!  is  too  heavy  with  the  weight 
Br{n    of  fallen  stars 

I'To  bo  btuiiMcd  by  a  confusion  of  elements; 
I  sit  unmoved  without  cither  the  desire 

to  live  'Jv 
Or  the  energy  to  die. 

— LeBaron  Cooke. 

"For  that  (ired  feeling  take  ."  But 

advertisement*  are  not  allowed  In  this 
column,  Mr.  Cooke.— Eel. 


Valuable  Experience 
Hostess  (to  Colonial  soldier):  To  think 
that  yon  havo  been  all  through  the  great 
war.  Wfcat  a  wonderful  experience.  It 
ought  to  be  very  valuable  to  you  when 
you  return,  home. 

Colonial  HoIUier:  Yes,  ma'am.  I  have 
learned  every  card  trick  worth  knowing. 
— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"Whom"  for  "Who" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
WHOM'8  WHOM  IN  LITERATURE 
Sir;  In  Henry  Watterson's  "Lookin? 
Backward."  in  the  Sat.  Eve.  Post,  I  find  ■ 
"[tjpeneerj  whom  I  fancied  must  be  a 
literary  man."  and  "whom  I  rightly  judged 
raljht  bo  he."  Wouldn't  you  think  sixty 
or  seventy  >  ears  of  writing  would  break 
up  such  a  habit?     U  C.  Ij. 

The  above  clipping  is  from  what  I  ob- 
serve to  be  referred  to  usually  us  "The 
Line."  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  elu- 
cidate—in  words  cfr  one  syllable,  as  near- 
ly as  may  be— the  particular  crime 
which  "L.  C.  L."  has  discovered  in  the 
workmanship  of  the  colonel. 

This  query  renders  needless  the  con- 
fession that  in  childhood,  when  I  should  | 
have  been  absorbing  language.  I  was 
merely, acquiring  a  wide  knowledge  of 
in,  ken  english"  as  spoken  by  sailors 
of  many  nationalities.  Later,  in  an  en- 
counter with  a  scholar  named  Simon 
Kerl.  I  was  proven  a  mental  defective 
along  certain  lines.  When  men  discuss 
the  finer  points  of  grammar  I  am  as 
confused  as  when  they  talk  of  the  cal- 
culus. 

But  so  long  as  grammar  is  not  mathe- 
matics, wouldn't  most  any  of .  us  be 
reasonably  safe  in  assuming  that  what 
Henry  Watterson  writes  after  60  or  70 
years  of  practice,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Sat.  Eve.  Post  approve,  is  English  good 
enough  for  anybody. 

Also  I  have  been  disposed  for  a  long 
time  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything 
at  all  about  "the  old  woman's  soap." 
For  more  than  30  years  1  have  been 
greeted  with  the  remark,  "Yer  always 
eomin'  and  goin'  like  the  old  woman's 
soap."  But  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  one  man  who  used  the  phrase  so. 
glibly  able  to  tell  me  a  thing  more. 

T.  INKER  McEREL. 

Stockton  Springs. 

We  regret  to  seo  that  Mr.  McErel 
writes  "proven"  for  "proved."  Would 
he  say:  "Spencer,  whom  must  be  a 
literary  Alan,"  and  "Whom  might  be 
he"?-LU 


African? 

The  Eiddeford  Daily  Journal  of  March 
2,  considering  thoughtfully  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of'  that  musical  in- 
strument, the  humstrum,  asks  for  fur- 
ther information.  "We  first  heard  the 
humstrum  as  a  musical  instrument  re- 
ferred to  by  a  Negro,  who  had  a  favorite 
Song  in  which  the  word  appeared.  This 
Negro  was  one  of  the  many  that'^came 
.orlh  at  tho  end  of  the  civil  war;  ho 
was  at  typical  plantation  darkey,  natu- 
ally  bright,  but  uncoritaminated  b5*  as- 
sociation with  'white  folks,'  and  the  song 
was  plainly  a  bit  of  Negro  folksong. 
Now  the  question  Is:  where  did  the 
N'egroes  of  the  South  get  that  word 
humstrum  ?  Was  it  known  in  Africa 
before  :t  was  known  in  England?" 

The  Negro  may  have  heard  the  word  by 
his  master  or  "missus"  on  the  planta- 
ion,  as  certain  so-eallSKi'Negro  folk- 
songs" are  variations  or  perversions  of 
''sacred"  tunes  heard  at  camp  meetings 
Dr  of  English  ballads  sung  by  the  whites. 
yVe  advise  tho  editor  to  consult  Mr.  H. 
"J.  Krehblel,  who  is  interested  in  folk- 
Bong,  especially  Negro  music,  or  Mr. 

ercy  Grainger,  who  has  introduced 
some  African  instruments  in  his  enter- 
taining orchestral  ewores. 


sh  this 


sieat  pleasure  that  we  pub- 
morning  verses  that  are  now 
I  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  Happy  Household 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  happen  to  find  in  an  old  scrap-book 
a  fragment  of  verses  which  seem  to  oe 
hose  asked  for  Saturday,  the  clipping 
s  torn  at  the  bottom,  and  there  may 
have  been  other  stanzas,  but  these  ell 
tho  talc.  Father  is  not  here  desois« 
and  held  up  to  obloquy,  you  wuf  pe^ 

household.  • 

I'Xther's  nose  is  growing  paler 
Since  lie.  has  left  oft  the  boo»e 


Chorus :  'ly^ 
Father  now  comes   from   hla  Job  atrictly 

sober, 

Father  gives  mother  his  pay. 

And  he  doesn't  know  ale  that  la  brewed  In 

October  '  «it 

Krom  Malum  that's  tippled  In  May. 

Cather  now  helps  wash  the  dishes, 
He  walks  with  tho   baby  all  night; 
They  alnl  no  more  holes  In  his  breeches; 
He  don't  know  what  Itj  la  to  be  tight. 

Chorus;     Father  now  Qbmcs,  etc. 

Dear  mother  has  bousht  a  new  bonnet. 
The  children  have  Ice  cream  and  pie; 
And   everything's  lovely  dog-gonnlt 
Since  the  day  that  dear  father  went  dry. 
Boston.  W.  m.  K. 


sweeping  and  undescriptive,  since  it 
might  take  one  back  in  imagination  to 
the  departure  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

We  have  had  many  burlesquers  since 
the  time  of  Richard  Grant  White,  but  no 
one  to  be  so  e-ithusiastlc  as  he  was  over 
shapely  limbs  and  mellifluous  intona- 
tions. How  many  recall  Fanny  Addi- 
son, who  married  H.  M.  Pitt,  the  best 
impersonator  of  the  old  nobleman  in 
"Little. Lord  Fauntleroy"  that  -we  ever 
had,  or  Ellse  Holt,  or  Eliza  Weathersby, 
the  first  wife  of  Nat  Goodwin,  who  I 
believe  were  at  different  times  players 
with  Lydia  Thompson  of  happy  mem- 
ory?   ,  BAIZE. 

Dorchester. 

Eliza  Weathersby  was  not  with  Lydia 
at  Wood's  Museum  in  1868.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  with  her  at  Niblo's 
Garde-.i,  June  14,  1869,  as  Habiz  in  "Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor,"  and  when  Lydia  was 
sick  she  played  Sinbad.  Elise  Holt 
made  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
on  Jan.  17,  1869,  as  Gennaro  in  H.  J. 
Byron's  burlesque;  "Lucrezia  Borgia, 
M.  D."  James  Lewis  played  Lucrezia. 
"South  Street"  of  Rosllndale  has  writ- 
ten asking  whether  .we  used  the  edi- 
torial "we"  when  we  said  that  we  saw 
the  British  Blondes  in  1868  or  "the  col- 
lective term  for  the  theatregoers  within 
a  232-mile  radius  of  New  York."  We 
saw  the  British  Blondes,  but  we  do  not 
remember  David  Garrick  and  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  conversation  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson. — Ed. 


The  Sleep  Walkers  * 

In  the  town  wuere  1  was  "oorn  lived 
a  woman  and  her  daughter,  who  walked 
in  their  sleep. 

One  night,  While  silence  enfolded  the 
world,   the  woman  and  her  daughter, 
walking,  yet  asleep,  met  in  their  mist- 
veiled  earden. 
And  the  mother  Sipoke,  and  she  said: 
"At  last,  at  last,  my  enemy!  You 
by   whom  my  youth   was  destroyed— 
who  have  built  up  your  life  upon  the 
ruins  of  mine!   Would  I  could  kill  you!" 
And  the  daughter  spoke,  and  she  said: 
"O  hateful   woman,   selfish  and  old! 
Who  stand  between  my  freer  self  and 
me!    Who  would  have  my  life  an  echo 
of  your  own  faded  life!   Would  you  were 
dead!" 

At  that  moment  a  cock  crew,  and 
both  women  awoke.  The  mother  said 
gently,  "Is  that  you,  darling?"  And  the 
daughter  answered  gently,  "Yes,  dear." 
— From  "The  Madman,"  by  Kahili  Glb- 


Again  Pauline 

As  the  world  wags: 

I    do    not    recall    the   dog    story  to 
which  "S.  T.  1860,  X,"  alluded  in  re- 
gard to  Pauline  Markham,  but  I  have 
an  abiding  memory  of  the  first  time 
I  saw  her.     It  was  after  a  dinner  at 
that  homelike  old   inn  the  St.  Denis, 
with   the      late   Warren   L.  Brigliam, 
that,    accomplished     young  journalist 
who     "died     long     ere     his  prime." 
The  Blonde  Burlesquers  were  then  inl 
the  first  flush  of  their  capture  ^of  New 
York  playgoers  and  when  we  arrived 
late  at  Woods  Museum  there  was  not 
a  seat  to  be  had. '  We   managed  to 
squeeze  in  as  standees,  however,  just 
when  the  company  was  singing  "The 
Bells  they  go  Ringing  for  Sarah,"  with 
a  partly  hand  bell  accompaniment,  and. 
Harry   Beckett  as   the   most  vigorous 
of  the  pealers.    The  blondes,'  however, 
occupied  nearly  the  whoje  of  our  at-  I 
tention,    and    my    companion  declareu 
enthusiastically    that    they    were  the 
most    beautiful    women    In    the    world,  f 
They   were   surely   unusally   attractive  ] 
and   Pauline   Markham,   with    the  lost  I 
arms   of  the  Venus  of  Milo   and   the  j 
velvet  voice,  wis  not  the  least  fasci- 
nating among  them,   though  she  was 
far  from  being  as  sprightly  and  facile 
an  actress  as  the  fair  leader,  the  ever 
pleasing  Lydia  Thompson. 

Many  times  after  did  I  see  Pauline  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  She  was  a  gen- 
erous, good-natured,  friendly  soul,  and 
during  one  of  her  engagements  here  she 
gave  a  locket  with  her  picture  in  it  to 
that  attractive  young  actor,  Harry  Mur- 
dock,  whose  career  was  cut  short  in  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre  fire  many  years  ago. 
But,  alas,  for  the  fickleness  of  man! 
When  I  last  saw  the  locket  it  contained 
the  miniature  of  another  person.  \ 

Lydia  Thompson  I  never  saw  off  the 
mimic  scene.  1  called  at  the  American 
House  to  interview  her  one  day,  but 
she  had  gone  to  a  matinee,  for  after 
the  custom  of  players  generally,  she 
often  took  her  recreation  in  the  audi- 
torium when  not  engaged  in  entertain- 
ing the  public  herself.  Her  agent,  how- 
eeer,  received  me,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  he  told  me  that 
her  ~Cbsl  nine  in  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  In 
which  she  was  starring,  was  "biblical," 
a  remark  that  I  thought  was  somewhat 


Information.  Bureau 
For  J.  B.  A.— The  term  "Spartaclrt" 

was  made  known  In  Germany  by  on* 
Kinkei  in  1849,  When  ho  started  his 
newspaper  entltledSpartacus.  Ithasbeen 
said  that  ho  borrowed  the  title  from 
a  German  poem  or  that  name,  which 
was  then  popular.  The  word  "Sparta- 
cist"  is  -iot  in  Muret-Sanders's  great 
Germ.in-Engllsh  dictionary.  Johann 
Gottfried  Kinkei,  professor  at  Bonn, 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life 
on  account  of  revolutionary  principles. 
He  escaped  from  Spandau  to  England  In 
1850.  Having  been  a  professor  of  Ger- 
man literature  In  London,  he  was  called 
to  the  University  of  Zurich  in  1866. 
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Poor  Old  Father 

As  the  -World  Wags: 

I  stand  corrected,,  but  only  so  in  & 
measure.  '"Everybody  Works  but  Fa- 
ther" was  a  song  of  a  later  date  than 
the  SO's,  but  the  father  was  a  father  of 
the  80's,  grown  older,  snuffier  and  lazier 
and  quite  as  repulsive  to  the  virtuous 
occupants  of  the  top -galleries  of  the, 
theatres  us  he  had  been  in  his  amboree 
days. 

Times  change,  and  people  with  them, 
except  the  gallery  god.  Ho  sits  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  now,  but  his  love  of 
virtue  and*  his  hatred  of  vice  (on  the 
stage!  are  as  strong  as  ever.  J  heard 
Hie  villain  hissed  at  the  movies  recently 
Willi  all  the  venom  of  40  years  ago. 

Nowton.  .  ■■■n£LiL» 

Malipiero's  "The  Pauses  of 
Silence"  Given  for  First 


1 


me  in  Boston 

y  PHILIP  HALE 


The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mozart,  Symphony  in  D  major 
(K.  504);  Maljpieto,  "The  Pauses  of 
Silence"  (first  time  in  Boston);  Saint- 
Saens,  Concerto  in  B  minor  No.  3 
for  violin  (Jacques  Thibaud,  violinist); 
Liszt,  "Mazeppa,"  Symphonic  Poem 
No.  6  (after  Victor  Hugo's  poem). 

Malipiero,  whose  composition.  "Pauses 
of  Silence,"  was  performed  here  yes- 
terday probably  for  the  first  time  In 
this  country,  belongs  to  a  young 
Italian  group  that  includes  Tommasinl. 
Resplghi,  Pizzetti.  Caselia  and  some 
others.  Tommasini  is  known  here  by 
a  string  quartet  played  some  years 
ago  by  the  Kneisels.  An  orchestral 
piece  by  him  was  recently  ;  performed 
in  Chicago;  one  by  Respighi  in  New 
York.  It  is  said  that  Malipiero  has 
studied  attentively  the  music  of  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Stravinsky  and  young  Hun- 
garian composers.  The  orchestral 
piece  heard  yesterday  reveals  him  as 
an  original  thinker,  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced individuality,,  not  only  a 
thinker  but  a  doer. 

"The  Pauses  of  Silence."    What  does 
the  title  mean?   The  composer  has  Sen- 
sibly   offered    no    public  explanation. 
Some  one  gave  the  sub-title:  "Shudders, 
Songs,  Cries,  Laments,"  but  we  prefer 
the  simpler  "Seven  Symphonic  Expres- 
sions"; for  these  little  pieces  joined  to- 
jgether  by  a  motive,  which,  at  once  an- 
|  nour.ced,  calls  attention,  are  evidently 
expressions  of  moods.    If  the  hearer's 
moods  happen  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  composer's,  he  may  dilate  with  the 
fitting    emotion.     These    short  pieces 
suggest  mental  conditions,   but  fortu- 
nately there  is  no  printed  program  or 
1  argument. 

|  Mr.  Philip  Greeley  Clapp  in  his  tatter- 
l  esting  article  about  Malipiero  and  the 
?  "Pauses,"  published  in  the  Evening 
"Transcript  of  Thursday  says:  "Mr. 
|  Rabaud  is  reminded  of  the  vast,  hot, 

hazy  and  mysterious  landscapes  of  the 
j  Campagna  and  Sicily,  with  their 
j  strange  and  vivid  colors  echoed  in  sound 
j  by  snatches  of  tune  from  the  pipes  of 
,  unseen  shepherds;  though,  of  course,  he 
i  absolves  the  composer  of  any  intention 
[specifically  to  paint  these  scenes." 
j  Certain  pages  of  music  lead  one  to 
I  think  that  this  conjecture  is  not  un- 
reasonable, but  other  pages  suggest  the. 
!  tonal  portraiture  of  mental  conditions,  : 

as  we  have  said;  or  the  music  might! 
■.borrow  a  title  from  Walt  Whitman: 
I  "Sleep  Chasings." 

j    The   seven  "expressions"  are  interest- ' 
ing  in  many  ways.    Not  only  do  they  I 

I  appeal  to  the  student  and  the  mature  ! 
musician  by  the  harmonic  structure  and  j1 
the  instrumentation,  but  they  make  a  ; 
sensorial  appeal  to  the  unprofessional.  ; 
The  boldness  of  the  man,  a  boldness ! 
that  does  not  seem   affected,    but  is 
natural  to  his  speech;  striking  orchestral 
effects  and  equally  striking  contrasts  in 
mood;  passages  of  the  utmost  wildness 
following  those  of  unconventional  but 
genuine  beauty— these  impress,  even  at 
ono  hearing. 

Mr.  George  Moore  knerr  in  his  sojourn 
in  Paris  a  strange  musician,  one  Caba- 
ner.  poor  but  wearing  silk  shirts,  gener- 
ous, talking  magnificently  about  his  art. 
The  music  by  Cabaner  that  we  have 
seen  is  most  commonplace,  but  he 
should  be  remembered  by  a  remark  to 
Mr.  Moore:  "To  express  silence  in  music, 
I  should  need  at  least  three  brass 
bands."  This  saying  is  not  so  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  seems  at  first.  There  were  mo- 

I  ments  yesterday  when  one  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  Malipiero 
had  pondered  Cabaner  s  theory. 


Strange  as  the  music  is,  it.  made  it.-J 
way,  for  it  was  applauded  with  greater 
fervor  than  is  customary  when  a  new 
composition,  not  by  a  local  musician, 
Is  brought  before  the  public.  Mr.  Ra- 
baud is  again  to  be  thanked  for  ac- 
quainting ua  with  contemporaneous 
works. 

Mr.  Thibaud  first  visited  Boston  in 
November,  1903,  yet  he  played  here  with 
the  orchestra  yesterday  for  tho  first 
time.  He  was  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope before  he  came  to  this  city.  The 
|  neglect  of  this  thrice  admirable  vio- 
linist for  so  many  years  13  unaccount- 
able. We  believe,  however,  that  he  was 
once  engaged,  five  or  six  years  ago.  but 
he  was  obliged  to  return  unexpectedly 
to  Paris.  Yesterday  ho  played  Saint- 
Saens'  concerto  with  the  elegance  that 
cl'iaracterizes  the  music  itself;  he  played 
with  tho  purity  and  finesse  in  the  phras- 
ing with  the  beauty  of  tone,  with,  in  a 
word,  the  consummate  art  that  long 
ago  put  him  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  the  world's  violinists. 

Mozart-Liszt-Maliplero.  The  stubborn 
reactionaries  might  Insist  that  these 
three  Illustrate  the  gradual  debasement 
of  music.  Nearly  every  composer  is  of 
his  own  period.  In  the  18th  century  there 
was  little  or  no  feverish  emotional  ex- 
pression. Liszt  was  pre-eminently  a  man 
of  his  day  and  generation,  but  he  fore- 
saw much  that  is  even  now  hailed  as 
[modern.  For  a  time  he  was  overshad- 
owed by  Wagner,  who  stole  un'olushing- 
ly  from  his  scores.  "Mazeppa"  still 
quickens  the  blood.  It  is  not  without 
circus-pomp,  but  this  is  preferable  to 
Liszt's  occasional  excursions  in  the  field 
:of  childish,  rank  sentimentalism.  The 
!superb  interpretation  of  "Mazeppa"  by 
'Mr.  RaTjaud  and  the  orchestra  should 
[have  convinced  even  the  stubborn  that 
LiszMhas  not  been  ejected  by  Time  from 
the/Call  of  the  imortals. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
lis' as  follows:  Magnard,  Hymn  to  Jus- 
tice (first  time  in  Boston);  Beethoven, 
"Pastoral"  Symphony;  Foote,  Four 
Characteristic  Pieces;  Dubois,  overture  I 
"  Fri  th  io  f  ■  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 

St  r^^l 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jewett  revived  "Nancy 
and  Co."  to  show  us  bow  easily  a  for* 
mer  generation  was  amused.  When  thl3 
adaptation  of  a  German  play  was 
brought  out  at  Daly's  Theatre  33  years 
ago  it  was  played  by  James  Lewis,  Otis 
Skinner,  George  Parkes,  John  Drew] 
Ada  Rehan,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Virginia  Dre- 
«ur,  Edith  Kingdon  and  May  Irwin. 
Did  even  they  make  the  farce  go?  Ap- 
parently they  did,  for  there  were  77 
<>oi  formances  that  season.  If  an  audi- 
ence should  see  the  farce  acted  today 
as  it  was  then,  would  there  be  uproari- 
ous laughter?  What  could  even  John 
Drew  do  with  the  part  of  Nancy's  col- 
league in  play  writing?  Not  even  the 
doors,  tho  famous  doors  of  Mr.  Daly, 
through  which  this  one  and  that  one 
aro  constantly!  Ibustling,  could  save  the 
piece.  "Arms  and  the  Man"  was  a 
blessed  relief. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Do  you  recollect  how  Edwin  Booth 
emphasized  the  picture  scene  in  "Ham- 
let"? Did  not  his  methods  vary,  mini- 
atures being  used  sometimes  and  por- 
traits on  the  walls  other  times?  Do 
you  recall  how  Fechter  featured  this 
scene?  What  is  Hampden's  idea?  What 
do  you  think  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  best  actors  and  critics  upon  this 
point?  \  .  ARTHUR  E.  CLARKE. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

We  have  seen  Hamlet  played  by  E. 
1..  Davenport,  Fechter,  Booth,  Rossi, 
Forbes-Robertson,  Mantell,  Sothern, 
not  to  mention  others.  The  only  time 
we  saw  Edwin  Booth  in  the  role  was 
when  he  played  in  Berlin  with  a  Ger-  S 
man  company.  Let  us  first  quote 
Furness: 

"The  original  practice  of  the  stage  > 
seems  to  have  been  to  have  the  two.S 
pictures  hanging  in  the  Queen's  closet.; 
They  are  so  represented  in  a  print  pre-s 
fixed  to  Rowe's  "Hamlet,"  published  in 
1709.    Afterward  it  became  the  fashion 
for  Hamlet  to  take  two  miniatures  from'., 
his  pocket;  but  as  Hamlet  would  not  be 
likely  to  carry  his  uncle's  picture  in' 
that    way,    a    Bath    actor  suggested 
snatching  it  from   his  mother's  neck. 
Another  arrangement  was  to  have  the 
now  King's  picture  hanging  on  the  wall, 
while  Hamlet  took  his  father's  from  his 
t-osom.    Fitzgerald,  in  his  life  of  Gar- 
Irk'k,    suggested    that   the   pictures  he 
Isten  with  the  mind's  eye  only,  and  this 
is  followed  by  Irving  and  Salvini.  Fech- 
ter tears  the  King's  miniature  from  'he 
Queen's    neck    and    throws    it  away, 
Edwin  Booth  makes  use  of  two  mmia-(; 
tures.  taking  one  from  his  own  neck" 
and  the  other  *rom  the  Queen's." 

But  Booth  varied  the  business.  Thef 
New  York  Sun  In  1889,  reviewing  a  per- 
formance  by  him,  said:    "Sometimes  he| 
refers  to  'the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
two  brothers'  as  being  portraits  on  the 
walls,  sometimes  as  medallions  worn  by  * 
his  mother,  and  himself,  and  sometimes  ^ 
thev  are  wholly  imaginary.    This  week  \ 
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el  tn — inv  room  ana  we  live  itxr.g's 
on"  tho  Queen's  breast." 

Davies:  '-It  has  been  the  constant 
I>racticc  of  tlie  stage,  ever  Binoa  the 
Restoration,  for  Hamlet  In  thta  scene  to 
produce  from  his  pocket  two  pictures,  in 
little,  of  his  father  and  uncle,  not  much 
larger  than  two  large  coins  or  medal- 
lions. How  the  graceful  attitude  could 
Ibe  given  in  a  miniature,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive." 

j  Henry  Irving  discussed  the  question, 
a r suing  in  favor  of  a  purely  imaginative 
portrayal,  in  the  February  number  of 
th<»  Nineteenth  Century,  1879. 

Rossi,  after  careful  reflection,  hung 
the  medallion  of  tho  late  King  to  Ham- 
let's" neck.  The  medallion  of  Claudius 
was  on  the  Queen's  bosom.  At  last 
Rossi  trampled  on  his  uncle's  picture. 

Fechter  as  Hamlet  held  up  his  father's 
picture,  while  the  Queen  staggered  from 
the  stage.  Then,  kissing  the  picture,  he 
murmured:  "I  must  be  cruel  only  to 
be  kind." 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  read  a  paper  on 
•  Shakespeare  and  Germany"  in  London 
on  March  •».  Ho  began  by  saying  that 
the  paper  was  first  written  when  the 
Germans  were  hammering  at  Verdun 
md  th<j  German  press  was  insisting 
lhat  Shakespeare  was  essentially  Ger- 
man  in  his  ideas  and  conception  of  hu- 
man affairs;  that  if  he  were  now  living 
to  would  be  enthusiastically  pro-Ger- 
man. 

We  quote  from  the  account  of  the 
lecture  published  in  the  London  Times: 

"livery  dramatist's  work  revealed  his 
attitude  to  the  great  issues  of  life,  and 
of  all  the  dominant  prepossessions  of 
Shakespeare's"  soul  none  was  more  mag- 
nificent or  constantly  operative  than  his 
uncontrolled  love  for  England.  'Gracious 
England,'  'England's  blessed  shores,'  a 
hundred  similar  phrases  revealed  his  de- 
votion  and  admiration.  It  was  scarcely 
likely  that  the  Germans  would  ever  act 
'King  John'  or  'Richard  II.'  at  any- 
Shakespearean  festival  they  might  or- 
ganize. Let  the  Germans  imagine  any- 
thing rather  than  that  Shakespeare 
would  sing  their  praises.  If  he  had  any 
affection  for  Germans,  he  had  a  strange 
way  of  dissembling  it.  It  is  true,  cer- 
tainly, that  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter 
said  that  Germans  were  honest  men,  but 
there  was  a  very  different  criticism  of 
them  in  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  and 
In  'Oymbcllne.'  They  would  remember 
Portia's  reply  to  Nerissa  when  asked 
how  she  liked  the  young  German:  'Very 
vilely  In  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  is  drunk;  when  he  is  best  he  is  a 
little  worse  than  a  man.  ancj  when  he 
is  worst  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.' 
That  is  obviously  Shakespeare's  own 
opinion,  for  there  was  no  dramatic 
necessity  for  it.  He  would  scarcely 
have  written  it  if  he  had  any  good  feel- 
ing for  any  living  German.  That  pas- 
sage was  written  In  the  prime  of  his 
early  manhood.  His  views  obviously  did 
not  change,  for  when  he  wrote  'Cym- 
beline.'  years  afterward,  he  described 
Iachlmo  as  'a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  Ger- 
man one.'  It  was  only  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  Prof.  Bradley  did  not  think  the 
expression  had  any  personal  application, 
because  at  that  time  Germany  was 
breeding  boars  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  But  this  was  the  poet  whom  the 
Germans  claimed  as  their  own,  a  poet 
who  ignored  them  except  when  he  turned 
aside  to  abuse  them. 

"Very  different  was  Shakespeare's  at-, 
tltude  to  France  and  the  French.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  references  to  France 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  to 
England.  If  France  were  to  advance  a 
Claim  to  Shakespeare  as  her  poet,  she 
could  put  forward  a  case  superior  out 
of  all  measure  to  that  of  Germany." 

The  London  Times  was  not  pleased 
with  Mr.  Florent  Sc  hmitt.  who  took  part 
In  a  concert  of  the  Allied  String  Quar- 
tet in  London  March  12. 

"They  were  perhaps  reserving  them- 
selves for  Florent  Schmitt's  pianoforte 
quintet,  with  the  composer  at  the  piano 
—65  minutes,  and  enough  material  for 
three  symphonies.  As  for  saying  any- 
thing about  it.  one  might  as  well  try  to 
describe  the  universe,  as  the  Chinese  as- 
pirant for  government  employ  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  locked  up  lor  three" 
weeks  with  unlimited  paper  to  do.  It 
Is  fearfully  exhausting  to  listen  to,  and 
fearfully  well  worth  it,  but  it  would 
*%ke  about  three  hearings  to  feel  at  all 
at  home  with.  The  pianist  kept  his  In- 
strument much  in  the  background  for 
some  time,  rather  disappointingly,  one- 
thought,  but  later,  when  it  began  to 
come  out  more,  one  felt  thi:;  reserve, 
had  been  a  wise  precaution  ag.i.'.nst  mon- 
otony. The  Finale  struck  on*  i.s  par- 
ticularly fine;  ii  has' the  calibr:-- -whether 
the  form  or  not,  one  could  not  say  with- 
out nearer  acquaintance— of  a  first 
movement:  but  all  three  are  big  in  con- 
ception, and  have  solid  links  with  the 
musical  past. 

"A  mw  song  of  his,  'A  Star,'  to  Mr. 

'AV_b,rey  8  words-  is  the  s°>"t  of  thing  one 
produce  one  evening  to  amuse  a 
of  intimate  friends,  but  not  suit- 
able for  a  program.  Another.  Le  flls 
•de  la  vierge,"  as  It  was  rather  confus- 
ingly printed,  was  interesting,  and  well 
sung  by  Miss  Olga  Haley.  But  if  she 
is  unable  to  reach  the  note  of  climax  in 


Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

A  new  play,  "Carnival,"  adapted  by 
tH.  C.  M.  Hardinge  and  Marheson  Lang 
from  an  Italian  work,   "Sirocco,"  will 
be  produced  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  on 
May  5.    The  story  is  of  Venetian  the- 
atrical life,  and  the  chief  character  is 
I  an  actor-manager,   who   is  backed  by 
I  an  Italian  count,  in  love  with  Simon- 
I  etta,  the  actor's  wife.     The  ci-isis  is 

1  reached  in  the  last  act,  which  takes 
■  place    in    Simonetta's    dressing  room 

during    a    performance    of  "Othello." 
"There  you  have  something  very  close- 
ly resembling  a  duplication  of  the  trag- 
n  edy  actually  enacted  on  the  stage." 
A  four-act  play.  "The  Black  Feath- 
er," by  W.   A.  Tremayne,  which  has 
been  seen  here,  will  be  brought  out  in 
London  on  April  30. 
Laurette  Taylor  expects  to  be  in  Lon- 

0  don  the  end  of  May  and  hopes  to  appear 

2  there  in  "Happiness." 

"Sweet   Lavender,"   once   popular  at 

1  the  Boston  Museum,  has  been  revived 
|  in  London. 

Mary  Moore  (Lady  Wyndham)  make3 
J  her  return  to  the  stage  for  the  first 
time  since  her  husband's  death  in 
Gladys  Unger's  new  comedy,  "Our  Mr, 
Hebblewhite." 

Bessie  Abott,  the  opera  singer,  left 
about  $65,000  personal  property  and  about 
$87,000  in  real  estate. 

George  Grossmith  appears  to  be  cfosa 
Because  he  is  alleged  to  be  about  to 
al-olish  the  pit.  In  Sunday's  Express 
he  says:  "If  the  pit  must  be  guarded 
merely  for  old  times'  sake  and  semi- 
mental  associations,  why  must  we  not 
at  once  carry  it  right  forward  to  the 
orchestra  rails  —  abolishing  the  stalls 
altogether— and  reintroduce  the  sale  of 
oranges  and  nuts?"  Now  this  is  all 
wrong,  George.  Your  naval  duties  must 
have  taken  your  mind  off  the  commer- 
cial markets.  Oranges  and  nuts  cannot 
now  be  purchased  at  such  a  price  as 
wi-uld  yield  a  profit  commensurate  with 
the  loss  of  the  abolished  stalls,  and  you 
should  always  remember  in  your  grate- 
ful heart  that  when  the  pit  laughs  the 
stalls  smile,  and  when  the  pit  yells  the 
stalls  condescend  to  laugh  with  full  con- 
fidence, and  your  play  is  made.— The 
Stage. 

Some  of  us  remember  sadly  the  ap-J 
'  pearance  of  Miss  Justine  Johnstone  in] 
"Oh,  Mama!"  last  December,  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre.  She  was  fair  of  face 
and  nature  had  been  kind  to  her  below 
1  her  chin,  but  as  singer  and  actress— oh, 
mama!  The  New  York  Sun  of  March  £3 
published  this  interesting  account  of  her 
1  present  artistic  intentions:  "Just  as  th 
I  fame  of  Peggy  Hopkins  is  slowly  risin: 
—over  the  foot  of  the  bedstead,  as  i 
were,  in  tfte  second  act  of  'A  Sleepless! 
Night'— thereVis  a  setback  to  the  world  I 
of  art  in  the  announcement  that  her 
predecessor,  Justine  Johnstone,  has  re- 
tired temporarily  from  the  stage,  which 
she  did  so  murh  to  adorn.  Miss  John 
stone  Is  Just  now  resting  in  her  New 
York  apartments  preparatory  to  taking 
the  next  step  in  her  profession.  It  will 
be,  of  course,  a  step  upward  and  on- 
ward, although  its  direction  has  not 
been  definitely  settled.  But  it  will  not 
e  guided  by  the  Shuberts. 
Miss  Johnstone,  thinking  of  the 
present  state  of  the  comedy  Francaise 
after  the  cruel  war,  is  not  certain  but 
hat  it  is  her  duty  to  go  to  Paris,  put 
ler  shoulder — even  her  bare  shoulder — 
to  the  wheel  and  do  what  she  can  to 
restore  the  ancient  glories  of  the  House: 
of  Moliere.  Then  there  has  arisen  no- 
body to  take  the  place  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Miss  Johnstone  hesitates.  It 


a  wrinkle  on  his  round.  plu_ 
shaven  face.    Mr.  Dumont  explained  io  j 
me  that  he  usually  went  on  as  the  inter-  j 

locutor  in  the  first  part  of  the  perform- 

ance.  but  that  a  slight  cold  prevented 
him  from  doing  so  that  day.    In  tne.j 
course  of  our  chat  he  told  me  he  had 
a  collection   of   playbills   dating  back 
nearly  60  years  that,  he  said,  money 
could  not  induce  him  to  part  with,  it 
occurs  to  me.  now  that  he  is  no  more. 
Ithat  historians  of  the  American  stage 
should  make  an  effort  to  ^obtain  this 
collection  and  keep  it  intact.  • 
1    Stephen    McKenna,    addressing  the 
Manchester  (Eng.)  Playgoers  Club,  re- 
viewed what  he  regarded  as  the  almost 
^insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  or 
the  repertory  theatre.    "Because  of  the 
I  requirements    and    conditions    of  the 
dramatic  market  he  had  looked  upon 
the  reportory  movement  as  doomed  to 
failure,  and  the  war  had  possibly  ad- 
ministered the  coup  de  grace.    It  was 
^unfortunate,  he  said,  that  champions  of 
/repertory  had  overweighted  their  pro- 
ferams    with    intellectual    drama,  and 
would  not  so  far  den-can  themselves  as 
:to  accept  Mr.  George  Edwardes  s  defi- 
nition of  the  function  of  the  theatre  as 
Utfe  provision  of  harmless  and  bright  eri- 
■tertainment.  Mr.  McKenna  spoke  of  the 
'^deadening  effects  of  the  long-run  play, 
Ithe  commercialism  of  managements  tne 
growth  of  theatrical  syndication,  and  of 
the  sumptuousness  with  which  plays 
were  now  being  produced.   He  instanced 
the  success  of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dub- 
lin, as  having  a  great  national  impulse 
behind  it.  and  was  part  of  the  great 
Irisn  literarv  movement.    Some  impulse 
;  as  strong  as  that  must  be  found  if  a 
successful  experiment  in  repertory  was 
to  be  carried  through  in  this  country. 

&  PERPETUAL  COMMOTION. 

The  point  about  a  pianola  is  that  it 
I  does  not  get  tired.-Mr.  Justice  Avory. 
My  neighbor  hath  inventive  skill, 

With  many  a  subtle  notion; 
His  genius  may— I  fear  it  will- 
Devise  perpetual  motion. 
His  automatic  bellows  still 

Are  pumping  "Do.  mi,  soh 
Across  my  study  window-sill 
From  out  his  pianola. 

A  week  ago  he  left,  his  fiat  / 

For  Brighton's  balmy  breezes; 
It  boots  me  not  to  grouse  at  that, 

But  this  my  gizzard"  seizes— 
That  when  he  took  his  "little  lot" 

He  packed  the  Gorgonzola 
And  farmed  the  parrot— but  forgot 
To  stop  the  pianola! 
—A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
The  adventurer  "Casanova"  will  not. 
figure  for  the  first  time  in  opera  in  Paris,^ 
as  has  been  stated.    Lortzings  "Casa- 
nova" fvas  produced  at  Leipsic  in  1811. 

J.  S.  Sheulock,  for  many  years  a 
musical  critic  in  London;  writer  of  books 
about  music,  and  editor  of  music,  is 
dead  Well  informed,  not  too  conser- 
vative, not  too  eager  to  discover  a 
every  month,  he  wrote  sane 
for  the  Academy,   the  Athe- 


lah, 


genius 
articles 

naeum  and  the  Queen. 


would  describe  the  new  Delius  Violin 
Concerto,    which   was   played   at  the 
Royal    Philharmonic    Society's  concert 
on  January  30th.  by  Mr. 
mons.   as   British  music 


one  woi 

a  guinea  a  week.  Those  were  the  days 
when  leading  actresses  were  passing 
rich  on  £15  a  week. — London  Daily 
Chronicle,  March  4. 

When  Miss  Jehanne  Chambard  gave 
a  piano  recital  in  London,  she  obviously 
had  an  eye  for  stage  effect.  "The  dark- 
ened hall  with  one  shaded  lamp  upon 
the  Instrument  throwing  its  light  on  a 
pianist  of  no  mean  personal  charm  made 
a  very  pleasant  picture  for  the  eye." 
This  did  not  blind  a  critic  from  think- 
ing that  her  playing,  while  often  in- 
gratiating to  the  ear,  was  rather  un- 
equal. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  rude  for  a  mere 
Sassenach  to  say  that  there  is,  clearly, 
some  good  in  Ireland  still,  for  the  23d 
<,  Feis  Ceoil,   or  -Irish   Musical  Festival, 
is  to  be  held  in  Dublin  from  May  12  to 
'  17;  but  the  fact  remains,  and  there  are 
to  be  the  usual  competitions  in  all  kinds 
of  music.    And  what  is,  perhaps,  the  ' 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  Feis 
;  Ceoil  is  that  whereas  in  the  year  before 
the  war  there  were  532  competitors,  last 
year  there  were  no  fewer  than  689.  the 
highest  yet  recorded,  though.be  it  noted. 
I  the  years  of  war  were  the  most  pro- 
S  ductive  of  entrants  in  point  of  number. 
J  This  .year  the  adjudicators  are  Dr.  Ter- 
I  ry    for    choral  singing,  organ  playing, 
I  etc.;  Mr.  Gregory  Hast  for  solo  sing- 
B  ing;  Mr.  Catterall  for  all  that  appertains 
S  to  the  string  family;  Mr.  Marmaduke 
I  Barton,    for    the    pianoforte:  Messrs. 
1  Hume  and  Esposito  for  brass,  other  wind 
►  and  reed   instruments;   Messrs.  Darley 
"  and  McCall,  for  unpublished  Irish  airs 
and  Irish   pipes   and    fiddles;  and  Mr. 
^  O'Neill,  for  the  Irish  language.  I,  speak- 
\  ing  as  a  mere  Sassenach,  cannot  refrain 
I  rrom  remarking  on   the  absence'  from 
J  the  list  of  composers  or  arrangers  of 
I  Irish  songs  to  be  sung  for  the  Dennis 
I  O'Sullivan  medal  of  the  name  of  Herbert 
Hughes,  for  surely  none  has  done  better 
i  work    in    the    arrangement    of  these 
l  things;  but  1  am  glad  to  note  that  It  ap- 
fi  pears  elsewhere.    There  was    a  credit 
balance  of  £1 73  on  last  year's  festival — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 
Among  the   musicians,   by  the  way, 
•f  are  a  number  of  expert  mathemati- 
"]  clans  and  statisticians.     For  instance, 
I  Jimmy  Lent,  the  trap  drummer  at  the 
]  Hippodrome,  declares  that,  according  to 
J  actual  count,  he  raises  his  drum  foot 
J  8808   times   every   performance,  which 
J  amounts  to  211,392  steps  a  week.  These 
same  steps   in  walking,  he  estimates, 
"i  would  constitute  four  miles  and  a  half 
$  for  each  performance.     Then  there  is 
A  A.  J.   Garing,   who  calculates  that  in 
the  activities  of   musical  director  he 
makes  4246  down  beats  with  his  baton 
during  the  second  act  of  "Everything," 
but  James  E.  Mathews,  the  all-English 
manager  of  the  Hippodrome,  says  he 
beats  that  record  daily  in  rescuing  and 
restoring   his    monocle    to   his   eye.. — 
Morning   Telegraph    IN.  Y.) 

Tae     "Ancient    Society    of  College 
Youths,"  which  will  attend  a  memorial 
service  for  bellringers  fallen  in  the  war 
BJ  at  St.  Clement  Danes  today,  is  the  oldest 
r '  association  of  bellringers  in  the  world.  It 
M  was  established  in  1637,  two  of  the  found- 


We  do  not  know  if  the  composer  of  it  Biers  being  Lord  Brereton  and  Sir  Cliff  e 

T  Clifton,  aVid  gets  a  quaint  title  from  the 
vanished  city  church  of  St.  Martin  Vin- 


S  may  be  true  that  her  French  has  a 
West  Forty-fourth  street  accent,  but 
Miss  Johnstone's  motto  in  matters  of 
art  has  ever  been  that  she  has  seen  her 
duty  and  done  it.  So  she  may  be  said 
to  fill  the  slippers  of  Mme.  Bernhardt. 

"Then  there  are  other  lands  beckon- 
ing. Toxen  Worm  has  suggested  that 
Miss  Johnstone  go  to  Stockholm  and 
restore  to  the  drama  of  Ibsen  some  of 

;  the  pep  in  which  it  has  been  of  late 
sadly  lacking.  Then  there  has  been  no 
successor  as  yet  to  Ellen  Terry,  as  the 
star  of  the  Shakespearean  stage  in  Eng- 
land. What  really  ought  Miss  Jonn- 
stone  to  do? 

"So  she  sits  and  ponders.  Shall  it  be 
Paris,  London  or  Stockholm?  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Shuberts.  who  don't,  by 

>  gosh,  give  a  red  apple  where  it  is,  are 
absolutely  certain  they  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  anyhow." 
Mr.   Quincy   Kilby   wrote   about  his 

■  friend  Frank  Dumont,  for  years  a  favor- 
its  in  Negro  minstrelsy,  for  the  Herald  of 
Sunday,  March  23.  The  New  York  news- 
papers said  Dumont  was  born  in  New 
York  71  years  ago.  Mr.  Rice,  in  his 
"Monarchs  of  Minstrelsy,"  gives  TJtica 
as  Dumont's  birthplace.  In  the  fall  of 
1S62  he  was  known  on'  the  stage  as  Mas- 

j  ter  Dumont  and  was  then  with  Arling- 
ton and  Donniker's.  minstrels.  Associ- 
ated with  many  companies,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  house  in  Philadelphia  23 
years  ago.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dumas  wrote 
about  him  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
March  25:  "In  one  of  his  letters  to  me 
he  said  he  had  recently  passed  his  70th 

birthday,  and  I  expected  to  meet  a  I 
grizzled,  feeble  veteran  of  the  stage.  I 
To  my  astonishment  I  beheld  an  alert,  I 
clear  skinned,  bright  eyed  man  who  ap-  f 
peared  to  be  at  least  20  years  younger! 


Albert  Sam- 
but  he  was 

j    apparently  content  that  it  should  have 
H    its  first  perfomance  at  the  hands  of  an 
I    Englishman  at  a  concert  of  the  oldest 
English  musical  society.    It  is  a  work 
,,   which,   although   demanding   from  the 

*  soloist  the  highest  degree  of  technical  Q 
"t  and  interpretative  command,  is  entirely 
I  lacking  in  the  element  of  "virtuosity." 
1  From  first  to  last,  nothing  is  written 
I  for  display;  everything  is  for  expres- 
I  slon.  It  was  written  In  1916.  at  Grez- 
I  sur-Loire;  therefore  in  the  very  middle 
I  of  the  great  war;  and  one  would  ex- 
I  pect  the  best  music  of  such  a  period  to 
I  evince  just  that  absence  of  showing-off 
I  -which  characterized  the  best  fighting, 
I  the  finest  suffering,  the  most  splendid 
I  endurance.  The  concerto  seemed,  on  the 

■  first  hearing,  to  be  truly  Inward  music 
I  — the    utterance   of   deep    feeling  and 

high  thinking— to  be  indeed  the  very 
antithesis  of  folk  music,  which  is  the 
I  expression  of  simple  feeling  and  fa- 
H  miliar  action,  and  Jiot  of  thought  at 
Hall.  It  is  true  that  there  is  in  the  latter 
I  part  of  the  work  an  episode  of  folk 
dance  character,  but  it  comes  like  an 
I  experience  remembered,  not  like  an 
I  actual  happening;  and  when  It  becomes 
I  insistent,  it  Is  dominated  by  the  more 

■  ethereal  elements,  and  vanishes  as  thaWl 
i     solo  instrument  brings  in  the  mood  oflV 

•  wistful  tenderness  with  which  this  won -I 
L    derful  work  closes. — The  Music  Student 

( London). 

Elsie  Janis  has  written  a  book,  "Thi 
I  Big  Show. "  in  which  she  describes  he 
j,'  i    work   of  six  months  In  France.  Sh 
gave  670  concerts  to  the  troops. 
The  State  Society,  Loudon,  will  pro 

duce 


try  on  College  Hill,  where  "youths"  first 
practised.   The  "College  Youths,"  someL 
of  whom  are  promising  lads  of  four- 
score summers,  have  never  rung  a  com-j- 
I  plete  "peal"  because  to  do  this  on  afl 
JJ  "full  ring"   of  12  bells   would  Involve* 
1  479,001,600    possible   changes,    and  take): 
□  nearly  38  years.— London  Daily  Chron-ft 


next  month  "The  Faithful,"  a 
tragedy  in  three  acts  by  John  Mase- 
field,  and  in  May  "The  Player  Queen," 
a  comedy  in  prose  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Miss  Fanny  Coleman,  the  veteran 
actress,  whose  death  is  anonunced, 
made  her  first  and  last  appearance  at 
the  Haymarket  (the  old  and  the  new) 
with  Just  50  years  between  them.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  her  stage  career  Miss 
Coleman  steadfastly  refused  to  see  an 
interviewer,  believing  that  good  work  k 
was  the  best  advertisement.    Her  first 


icle. 

Once  more  the  indefatigable  CaptJ 
'  Nettlelnghame  has  come  forward  wittn 
'  a    little    volume    of    "More  Tommy'J| 

1  Tunea."  A  couple  of  years  or  so  agefl 
•  notice  was  given  on  this  page  of  thes 

first  part  of  the  book,  which  is  de-jj 
scribed  as  "a  collection  of  soldiers'" 
songs,  marching  melodies,  rude  rhymes'. 

2  and  popular  parodies,  composed,  collcct- 
P  od  and  arranged  on  ac  tive  service." 
I  This  work,  for  so  It  may  rightly  be  do- 
i3  scribed,  is  growing  nearer  to  comple- 
Jj  tlon  by  the  second  volume,  though,  be 

■  It  said,  ("apt.  Nettleinghame  has  ahun- 
\  dance  of  material  for  further  issues  if 

the  demand  prove  sufficient.  To  the  or- 
dinary person,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  such  things  really  belong  to  the 
state,  which  should  pay  for  the  publica- 
tion and  retain  the  originals  in  the  war 
museum.  They  have  far  more  than  » 
merely  passing  or  temporary  value. 
Their  psychological  interest  is  of  the 
greatest.  "I  write."  says  Capt.  Nettle- 
inghame, "at  a  time  when  three  British 
divisions  have  held  and  defeated  11  Ger- 
man  divisions   round  Ypres   after  the 

■  loss  of  Mount  Kemmel.    What  do  you 
think    those    men    do    besides  light? 

■  Feed?  Yes.    Sleep?  Yes.  when  they  can. 

■  Sing?  Surely.    Why,  singing  and  whist- 
ling  are    their   only   recreation,  apart 
from  feet  inspection,  rifle  cleaning,  kit 
inspection  and  other  such-like  parades!'' 
Are,  then,  the  efforts  of  these  men  to 
cheer   themselves,   to   help  therr.selv-  s, 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  coun- 
try to  be  officially  preserved?  Of  course  I 
they  are.    But,  apart  from  this,  theyj 
have,   musically,  an  added  interest,  infl 
that   in  so  many  of  the  tunes  occur  E 
snatches  of  the  tunes  that  were  in  thefi 

j  hey-day   of  popularity   yesterday,    but  j 
j  have  entirely  disappeared  today;  thejrl 
'  thus  form  a  kind  of  contemporar)  reo-l 
ord.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 


orman  McKinnel's  Plan 
(  a  Trade  Union  Theatre 
RX  repertory  theatre,  ready  to  present 
Mything  that  the  public  wants,  from 
Bbedipus  Rex"  to  "East  Lynne,"  and 
With  ,-i  company  or  more  than  +>J0  mem- 
Krs  from  which  to  east  the  plays,  is  a 
Bojei-t  now  being  laid  before  the  thc- 
^Hcal  profession. 

■"he  originator,  of  the  Idea  Is  Mr.  Nor- 

IMii  McKinnel.  who  combines  with  the 
Hp  of  tho  villanous  Hun  in  "The 
Bfruse  of  Peril"  the  position  of  vice- 1 
^airman  of  the -Actors'  Association,  the  j 

 ade  union   of  the  theatre,  Which  al-  | 

ready  has  over  4000  members. 

Mr.  McKinnel  wifuld  so  a  step  further 
than  merely  remedy  the  admitted  grlev-  f 
juices  under  which  some  of  the  humbler 
players  suffer;  he  sees  also  in  the  asso- 
ciation a  great  weapon  for  moulding  the 
taste  of  the  public  and  for  really  giving' 
It  in  the  theatre  what  it  wishes  to  see.F! 
Only  three  classes  of  people,  it  is  urged,; 
are   necessary   to  condujt  a  repertory!* 
theatre— the  actor,   the  author  and  the*' 
audience.    From  the  ranks  of  the  asso-l 
elation  every  hind  of  play  could  be  pro-M 
vided   with   an  e.\eell*nl  cast;   the-  ail-K 
thors,  it  is  believed,  are  willing  to  work 
In   friendly   co-operation;    whether  the. 
audience  will  he  attracted  depends  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  other  two  classes. 

Previous  attempts  to  establish  a  rep-fife 
ertory  theatre  in  London  have  failed, I 
In  the  opinion  of'  the  actors  themselves.JJ? 
because  the  drama  it  provided  has  ap- 
pealed to  too  few.  A  theatre  which  hasi 
to  be  subsidised  by  enthusiasts  has  no 
hope  of  lasting  success,  and  it  is  from, 
this  point  that  the  new  repertory  move- 
ment would  start  operations.  Enough, 
monejt  could  We  raised  at  a  special  per- 
formance to  provide  the  initial  capital','.' 
at  the  outset,  would  not  be  spent  on' 
bricks  and  mortar. 

"Give  the  public  what  it  wants,"  say.*' 
Mr.  McKinnel,  "and  it  will  go  to  a  tent, 
'to  .>ee  it."  The  repertory  theatre  would 
have  to  be  a  matter  of  efficient  organi- 
zation rather  than  of  elaborate  build 
Ing.  If  one  begins  to  think  of  a  West' 
end  theatre,  with  its  prohibitive  rental 
a.  huge  company,  and  an  expensive  staff 
then  the  difficulty  may  appear  to  be  in-j 
.superable.  Ditt  this  is  not  what  is  aimed 
at.  There  will,  it  is  felt,  be  little  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  initial  capital,  if  the 
new  movement  can  fulfil  its  promise  of 
presenting  every  kind  of  entertainment 
for  which  the  public  may  call  with  an' 
adequate  cast. 

A  theatre  established  by  actors,  urgesL 
Mr.  McKinnel,  should  be  founded  on 
Shakespeare,  whose  work  should  be 
their  first  asset.  The  play  difficulty, 
arises  not  so  much  from  any  lack  of 
material,  but  ii;  the  selection  of  the  suit- 
able from  the  enormous  mass  of  the  | 
merely  possible.  Piobably  the  great 
bulk  of  the  plays  of  the  last  20  years, 
however  successful  at  the  time  of  pro- 
duction, are  not  worth  reviving  now. 
But  there  are  some,  of  course,  which 
are  w:orth  seeing  again,  and  the  new 
play  by  the  ne.v  author  should  open  up 
a.  wide  field  of  activity.  The  movement 
being  essentially  a  trade  union  one,  a 
wide  democratic  basis  would-  be  neces- 
sary, but  there  should  be  room  for  all 
plays  from  melodrama  to  Ibsen. 

This,  briefly.  Is  the  scheme  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion for  its  consideration,  and  it  remains 
be  seen  whether  it  has  enough  initia- 
to  carry  the. project  out.   What  its 


ovSS^M  when  E&urianne 

ni  .  over.;  !)Ki?jfjjHte  ni  tint's  studio  he  is 
furious.  Herein  Court eHne's  knowl- 
edge of  the  embittered  life  of  those  who 

do  not  succeed,  and  his  pity  for  the 
weakness    of  obscure   individuals,  are 

shown  at  their  best.  Left  alone  with 
Margot  for  a  final  explanation,  Latt- 
rUinne  end*  by  begging  her  to  return, 
offering  to  marry  her,  and  Margot.  who 
In  her.  little  drab  existence  is  Incapable 
of  refusing  anything  to  any  one,  de- 
parts with  him.  The  opening  and  treat- 
ment of  this  scene  and  the  scene  In  tho 
fu  st  act.  where  Margot  tells  the  painter 
in  the  moonlit  garden  her  life  story,  are 
altogether  admirable,  and  there  is  a 
world  of  pathos  underlying  the  humor 
cf  tho  whole  play. 

"Come  brings  out  the  comic  and  sorry 
slcVs  of  1-aurianno's  nature  with  a  sure- 
ness  that  reveals  his  long  familiarity 
with  the  parts  of  Mollere.  Rafael  Duties 
(the  only  societalre  In  the  cast)  Is  some- 
what cold,  but  authoritative,  as  the 
painter.  His  diction  would  gain  by  a 
clearer  enunciation.  Mme.  Huguette  Du- 
flos.  his  charming  young  wife,  shows 
great  promise  in  her  appealing  perform- 
ance of  the  pathetic  iittle  Margot;  Mme. 
Rohinne  lends  her  beauty  and  talent  to 
a  trivial  part,  "nd  Mile.  Roseraie 
sketches  a  laugha'cio'  slavey." 

This  comedy  was  preceded  by  an 
elaborate  one-Act  play,  "The  Smile  of 
the  Faun,"  by  Andre  Rivoirt  An  old 
marquis,  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  has 
brought  up  his  daughter  in  a  garden 
with  Pascal  as  a  playmate.  Their  igno- 
rance is  disturbed  by  Francois,  the 
ruined  nephew  of  the  marquis,  who 
climbs  the  wall  anu  tries  to  awaken 
love  in  the  heart  of  the  girl.  He  suc- 
ceeds, but  only  to  .find  her  calling  Pas- 
cal, into  whose  arms  she  falls,  while 
Francois,  discomfited,  takes  his  leave. 

PIANO  RECITAL  BY 
ARTHUR  SHATTUCK, 

Arthur  Shattuck  entertained  a  large  [ 
audience  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  af-  f 
ternoon  in  a  piano  recital  that  was  un- 1 
usual  in  its  character  and  masterly  in  i 
its  rendition.    It  was  representative  of  j 
many  of  the  composers  who  touch  the! 
sad   chords   of   life— Glazaunoff  Grieg. 
Tschaikowski,  etc.— with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  heaviness  about  the  pro- 
gram quite  unusual. 

His  wonderful  firmness  of  touch  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  in|j 
Tschaikowski's  sonata  in  G  major,  i 
while  the  Brahms  waltz  in  A  flat  was  j 
delightfully  dainty  as  contrast.  The) 
latter  was  true  of  his  playing  of  Gluck's  i 
ballet  from  "Alceato."  ,     •  | 


[originator  would  like  eventually  to  see  ft 

[would  be  a  repertory  theatre  established  t 

Ion  trade  union  lines  in  every  large  cer.-  1 

|tre  of  population  throughout  the  coun-  -  j,. 

I'ry.    But  London  offers  a  big  enough  . 

■held  for  the  present. -London  Times,  ; 
|  March  12. 

rotes  About  New  Plays 
n  Parisian  Theatres 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
as  written  a,bout  a  comedy. 
"At  last  we  have  a  plav  of  real  value 
•La  Cruche.'  by  Georges  Courteline  and 
Pierre  Wolff,  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  ' 
>-nd  oh  the  relief  from  the  ribaldrv  of 
current  farces  and  the  musical  clap- 
trap which  is  being  seived  up  to  us  cn 
every  side.  I  admit  that  I  went  to  the 
Comedre  Francaise  with  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  result  of  the  collaboration 
jof  two  authors  so  different  in  style.  M 
Courteline  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
French  humorist,  the  creator  of  count- 
less legendary  figures,  and  one  whose  > 
|6tudies  of  army  and  bureaucratic  life 
'are  famous.  His  characters  are  always 
drawn  directly  from  life  itself,  with  a 
Sympathy  ar,<j  understanding  that  are  ' 
admirable  in  thoir  simplicity.  M  Pierre 
Wolff,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Dramatic  Authors,  is  a  witty  and  ac- 
complished playwright,  and  he  evidently 
furnished  the  theatrical  technique  in 
which  Courteline  is  rather  defective  , 
but  the  philosophy  and  psychology  are 
Courteline's  at  his  best,  and  it  is  a  com- 
edy in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
because  it  is  a  humorous  studv  of  char- 
acter rather  than  of  wit  and  situation 

•Launanne  is  a  vain,  tyrannical  bu- 
reaucrat, smarting  under  the  sense  of 
llilure,  who  ascribes  his  incapacity  to  , 
(VSn  the  'Palmes  Academlques'  and  all 
his  other  misfortunes  to  Margot.  a  little 
seamstress  who  has  been  his  companion 
for  several  years.    His  friend  Lavernie 
la  painter,  remonstrates  with  him  over  ' 
his  injustice  to  the  girl  who  has  given  ' 
him  her  youth  and  beauty,  but  Lauri- 
anne  declares  ho  is  sick  of  Margot  and 


It  «lj  on  April  7,  1629,  that  Mr.  James 
(  Howell  told  of  strange  news  from  Lis- 
I  hon.     For  they  write  of  a  spick  and 
span  new  te.and  that  hath  peep'd  up  out 
w,  £  AUantick  Se*.  n^r  the  Tarceras, 
which  never  appear'd  before,  since  the 
■  Creation,  arid  begins  to  be  peepled  al- 
ready.   Methinks  the  King  of  Spaln 
needs  no  more  countries   he  hath  t^ 
jua.^11"6^  —  «k  w«  bUsr 
no°teUd  on  Arprild7  ImT  ^oncourt. 

which  lasted  two  or  three  dr  *   «  psy' 

nours,  at  the  end  of  which  th« 
would  pick  him  up  more dead 
in  some  drunkery*  Ir,  lIsfshe^Mn" 
fit  so  that  her  wrist  stopped  her  m  ■ 
and  stifled  her  f™m  r™™  1.  n'°"1" 


Westminster  Legends 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Answering  your  inquiry  regarding 
strange  animals  "in  the  huge  swamp 
near    Westminster"     (assuming  that 

accord^  \°n  h^heth  1  W0Uld  sa>'  tha<- 
according  to  history,  one  of  the  10  forts 

S^rw'S  Sltua,ed  "at  lhe  «w 

8  acre,  ^  ^  H°ar"  wh°  °« 
18  acres  of  meadow  in  said  swamp  and 

bunt  hv  Med  thB,t  houses  ln  the  vJcirtty 

on  th/  h  n  •earl,est  SetUers  ai  e  loca^ 
on  the  hill-iops.  no  doubt  to  protect  ' 
themselves  from  strange  animals 
J  Now  the  ferocious  side-winders,  said 
4  to  be  around  the  bluffs  of  Lynn  J„ 
<  ho  mdigenous  to  our  swamps  ?belng 
J  nothing  there  for  them  to  wind  on) 

been  "e  myStery  °f  thG  ^ee-squeak  n"  s  r 
been    given  out"  by  G.  Riley,  natural- 
ist, through  a  Brookline  writer  "atUral 

J?,l£        °.rder'  t0    8tart  something   ,  ! 
would  mention  the  order  of  Thysanura 
".eluding    the    machilis.  spring-tails.' 

*  1S  WG"  as  the  common  bug-bear 
and  the  ground-shake,  shakum  primi- 
genius  all  of  which  abound  in  the™. 

fo  lhJ»  day.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  May  I  not  append  three 
lewd,  concerning  said  locality  hand, 
eo.  aown  to  mo  by  a  great-grandfather 
■  a  ti _1— Concerning  the  death  of  the 
\    st  uoat  in  town,  which  happened  in 


1  "dar  swamp,  In  this  town,  a  few  ml  lea  j 
W.  of  Tophet.    This  lone  wolf  had  beei. 

:  preying  on  the  farmers"  live  stock.  «o 

I  the  inhabitants  organized  a  grand  hunt 
for  him,  some  armed  with  guns  and 
others  with  pitchforks,  etc.   After  a  long 

'chase  the  wolf  was  finally  "rounded  up" 
and  killed  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  at 

J  the  close  of  a  perfect  day. 

Legend  2  —  Concerning  a  hog  that 
jumped  his  pen  and  escaped  into  Tophet. 
Being  chased  about  the  swamp  by  inter- 
ested persons,  the  hog,  attempting  to 
leap  between  two  trees  (the  trunks  of 
which  were  nearer  together  at  the 
ground  than  they  were  higher  up)  under- 

Lestimated  bis  spring  and  was  hung  up  i 
and  stuck  there.    This  was  cruel  and 
unusual. 

Legend  3— Concerning  a  large  and  copi- 
ous spring  of  water  situated  in  about  the 
centre  of  Tophet  swamp,  and  a  jug. 
This  sprinrr  looks  to  be  only  4  or  ii  feet 
deep,  but  is  said  to  have  no  bottom.  At 
least,  a  long  hay  pole  thrust  down  into 
it  will  not  reach  anything  solid.  Around 
this  spring  the  early  settlers  used  to 
mow  meadow  grass,  and,  as  it  was  h 
hot  place,  in  hay  time  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  have  some  liquid  refresh- 
ment at  hand.  On  one  hot  day  a  Jug 
of  E.  India  Rnm  was  suspended  by  a 
hay  maker  in  the  spring  by  means  of  a 
string  attached  to  a  bush.  By  gome 
means,  the  string  broke,  and  tfie  tightly 
corked  jug,  being  full,  naturally  sunk 
out  of  sight  in  the  soft  mud.  This  jug 
of  rum  has  never  been  found*  but  in- 
terest in  it  has  not  abated  to  this  date. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  a  committee  will 
be  selected  from  "The  Sons  of  Rest"  (in 
town)  to  Investigate  and  try  and  recover 
this  jug  (as  a  souvenir  or  relic  only) 
after  July  1  next.  C.  F.  G. 

Westminster. 

P.  S.— If  valuable  space  should  be  used 
In  printing  any  part  of  the  above  dis- 
course, I  hope  none  of  your  readers  will 
get  the  impression  that  Westminster  Is 
a  low  lying  town.  On  the  contrary,  its 
centre  village  lies  about  1060  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  town  line  where  it  crosses 
Wachusett  mountain,  1400  feet.  To  prove 
the  high  altitude,  I  quote  from  town 
history  the  unusual  and  interesting  fact 
that  "Cedar  swamp  has  three  distinct 
outlets  flowing  in  three  directions,  north, 
south  and  west,  which  constitute  the 
headwaters  of  three  important  rivers  of 
the  state  —  the  Nashua,  Miller's  and 
Chicopeo  rivers."  C.  F.  G. 
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A  Note  on  Barham 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  "Admirable"  one? 

In  the  Ingoldsby  "Lay  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket"  occurs  the  rhyme: 
T.ike  a  small  boy  at  Eton 
Who's  not  riiTite  a  Crtehton 
And  don't  (sic)  know  his  tnsk  and  espects  to  b» 
beaten. 

By  the  way,  is  Barham's  rebus  a  sell, 
or  is  there  an  answer  to  it? 

"My  first  is  followed  by  my  second; 
Yet  should  my  first  my  second  see. 
A  dire  mishnip  It  would  no  reckoned 
And  sadly  shocked  my  first  would  be. 

"Were  I  but  what  my  wnote  implies 

And  passed  by  chance  across  your  portal 
You'd  cry  'Can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
I  never  saw  so  queer  a  mortal.' 

"For  then  my  head  would  not  be  on. 
My  arms  their  shoulder  must  abandon, 
My  very  body  would  be  gone, 
I  should  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on." 
Boston.  E.  L. 

We  have  usually  heard  the  "Ad- 
mirable's''  name  pronounced  as  if  It 
were  spelled  "Kraitan.','  We  were  never 
good  at  working  out  charades  and 
rebuses'. — Ed.  "V  __  I 

John  mccormack 
delights  throng 

jPresents  Varied  Program  at  Concert 
in  Symphony  Hall 

John  McCormack  was  greeted  by  an- 
other audience  that  crowded  all  the 
space  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Donald  McBeath.  violinist, 
and  Edwin  Schneider,  pianist,  assisted 
him.  Mr.  McCormack  sang  "Deeper 
land  Deeper  Still,"  Handel;  "La  proces- 
sion," Franck;  "Memnon,"  Foote; 
"Love's  Secret,"  Bantock;  "Come,  O 
ICome,  My  Life's  Delight,"  Harty;  "The 
Bitterness  of  Love,"  James  Dunn; 
"Tommy  Lad."  E.  J.  Margetson;  "Roses 
of  Picardy."  Haydn  Wood;  "Thine  Eyes 
(Still  Shined,"  Edwin  Schneider,  and  a 
group  of  Irish  folk-songs. 
'  Though  the  singer's  voice  seemed  at 
pmes  tired  and  showed  signs  of  strain 
land  he  apparently  avoided  high  notes, 
jhis  hearers  were  enthusiastic  as  usual 
iand  demanded  extra  numbers,  which 
jwere  given  generously  until  the  end  of 
jthe  program,  when  Mr.  McCormack 
limited  the  added  songs  to  two.  The 


program  as  a  whole  was  pervaded  with 
a  tinge  of  melancholy.  "Roses  of 
Picardy"  brought  a  storm  of  applause. 

Mr.  McBeath  played  pieces  by  De 
Beriot,  Wilhelmj  ana  Friml  and  three 
additional  selections. 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE-"Kicfe-'  In."  I 
Drama  in  four  acts  by  Willard  Mack. 
First  time  in  Boston.    The  cast: 
Deputy  Commissioner  Garvey.  .Mark  Kent 

"Whip"   Fogarty  Mark  Elliston 

Jack  Diggs  Morton  it.  Steven* 

Memphis  Bessie  Eleanor'  Brent 

Myrtle  Sylvester  Bertha  Blanchaid 

"I  1  Tom  *  Henrv-  T  Crosscn 


!  Molly  Itutli  Kobirrfion 

Mrs.  Halloruu   .....Mae  A.  McCaakey 

J  Daley   '»...  Bella.  Oalrns- 

,  Charley  Cary   j  Aubrey  Bos  worth 

1  tlus   William  Anderson 

A  new  melodrama  found  its  way  to 
j  Boston  and  the  Arlington  Theatre  last 
I  evening,    and    proved    itself  welcome. 

"Kick  In."  although  it  has  found  popu- 
I  larity   elsewhere,   has  never  happened 
j  lo  come  here  before  and,  its  reputation 
I  having  preceded  it,    there  were  large 
I  audiences   at   both   the  afternoon  and'y 
I  evening   performances.    Willard  Mack 
I  its  author,  was  an  actor  before  he  turnec  | 
I  playwright.     He  also  wrote  "The  Big  , 
I  Chance,"    "Tiger    Rose"    and  severaiB 
I  other  plays. 

H  "Kick  In"  is  sterling  melodrama  fron  • 
I  start  to  finish.  One  sensation  follows  an 
other  without  a  halt.  The  hero  is  a  form 
er  cook  who  has  been  living  straight  fo 
two  years,  and  he  and  his  wife  an 
hounded  by  the  police,  suspicion  herns 
cast  upon  them  when  one  of  thei 
friends  cracks  a  safe  and  steals  a  $20,00 
necklace.  The  plot  involves  the  effort: 
of  the  two  to  extricate  themselves  ' 
which  they  eventually  do  to  the  satis 
faction  of  all  concerned,  both  on  th< 
stage  and  in  the  audience. 

Everybody  who  liked  "Within  tht 
Law"  or  "On  Trial"  or  "Cheating 
Cheaters"  is  sure  to  like  "Kick  In.'  At 
every  moment  of  its  action  the  audience 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectancy. The  adventures  of  Chick 
Hewes  and  his  wife  are  followed  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  reality.  They  seem 
to  be  genuine  people,  and  the  audience 
can  easily  sympathize  with  them  when 
they  are  pursued  by  fate  and  the  law 
for  deeds  they  did  not  commit. 

Mr.  Ayres  gives  a  convincing  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  Chick  Hewes.  As 
his  wife,  Miss  Robinson  reveals  the 
strong  emotions  through  which  such  a 
woman  would  pass.  Mr.  Bosworth  gives 
a  realistic  portrrfyal  of  a  young  dope 
fiend  and  Mr.  Kent  acts  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  to  life.j      " ;  J 

LOUISE  DRESSER 

  ii  nfr— Hal 

Louise  Dresser  and  her  husband,  Jack! 
Gardner,  in  "The  Union,"  by  Jack  Lait, 
head  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  aj 
crowded  house  and  warm  approval. 

The  theme  of  the  Dresser-Gardner 
sketch  is  the  objectionable  feature  ofj 
married  people  in  vaudeville  beingj 
forced  to  separate.  The  development  ofjj 
the  piece  brings  about  a  tryout  of  their 
new  act,  which  brings  in  the  specialties! 
of  the  principals.  It  is  an  uncommonly^ 
good  act.  Miss  Dresser,  one  of  the  pret-S 
tiest  women  of  the  stage,  sang  as  theH 
comedienne,  and  Mr.  (iardner.  who' 
rivals  John  Drew  for  sartorial  elegance,;- 
entertained  with  nice  bits  of  comedy. 
The  principals  were  assisted  by  LeeSil 
Hoadley  and  Daisy  Smith. 

Walter  C.  Kelly,  "the  Virginia  judge.";? 
is  back  again  with  many  new  stories.'; 
He  was  never  funnier.  His  act  isl 
unique  among  monologues  of  the  vaude-;<j 
ville  stage. 

The  big  laugh  getter  of  the  evening,! 
was  the  act  of  Nelson  and  Chain,  injS 
parodies  and  burlesque.  Mr.  Chain;! 
who  is  a  capable  comedian,  has  a  good 'V 
voice,  and  Mr.  Nelson  is  irresistible  as 
the  comedian  and  as  the  burlesque 
dancer. 

Other  acts  were  the  Apoilo  trio.  pos-H 
ers;    Frances   Ncrdstrcm   and  William-? 

I'inkham,     in    a    sentimental  sketcn; 
Mack  and  Vincent,  singers  and  com-* 
edians;  Cartmell  and  Harris,  in  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  act;  C<rvo.  accordeon-H 
:st;  and  Sutter  and  Dell,  in  a  bicycleB 


SOPRANO  PLEASES 
LARGE  AUDIENCE 


Mme.  Caroline  Hudson-Alexander,  so- 
prano, pleased  a  large  audience  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  evening  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  although  her  recital  program 
contained  17  numbers,  she  was  required 
to  repeat  three  of  them,  to  respond  to 
two  encores  and  add  a  closing  number 
to  still  the  applause. 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  been  heard  in  re- 
cital in  Boston  before,  but  never  in  such 
a  varied  or  interesting  program.  She 
lived  in  New  York  until  she  was  en- 
gaged as  the  singer  at  the  Christian 
Science  Chureh  here.  She  has  also  been 
heard  here  in  oratorio. 

Interest  was  centred  in  the  group  of 
songs  found  in  the  Public  Library  and 
harmonized  by  Samuel  Endlcott,  dainty 
things  which  were  probably  brought 
over  by  our  French  or  English  ances- 
tors. Three  songs  of  the  revolutionary 
period  by  Francis  Hopkinson  were  ex- 
quisite and  well  suited  to  the  singer's 
full,  rich  voice.  The  three  selections 
which  best  pleased  the  audience  were 
Gretchaninoff's  "O'er  the  Steppe,"  o. 
dramatic,  sombre  but  fascinating  num- 
ber;  Henschel's  "Spring'"  and  "Kit  and 
Fairy,"    by   Densmore.    sung  hct  e  tor 


■be  iime.     me  lull.-:"  id  a  gossa- 

thistle-downy  bit  of  song,  'well  j 
•nd  particularly  pleasing;, 
diet's  "Ohere  Nuit."  with  its  diffi- 1 
rial  notes,  and  "Koni  Kyra"  were  I 
nt  examples  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  I 
Uly  dear  and  pleasing  voice.  The' 
less  of  her  head  tones  is  so  re- 1 
ble  that  cne  forgives  her  tendency 
rwork  «them."  Hnynian  Bultekan, ' 
companist.  received  wtil-deserved 
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FATHER  FINN'S 
CHOIR  HEARD 

Interesting  Concert  by  the 
Paulist  Choirsters 


The  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago,  the 
Rev.  Father  Finn  conductor,  gave  their 
only  Boston  concert  of.  the  season  In 
Symphony  Hall  last  night.  The  hall 
was  crowded.  . 

The  programme,  with  additions  by 
soloists  and  chorus  in  response  to  the 
applause,  was  as  follows:  Russian  I 
Carol,  Rlmsky^KorsakofT;  ''Kyrie," 
Terry!  "Benedictus,"  Father  Finn,  by 
scllst,  Master  McManus;  "Sorrow," 
"Lullaby,"  Palmgren;  "Emltte  Splrltum 
Tuum,"  Schuetky;  "The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment," Arkangelsky;  Fugue  from  "Sing 
To  to  the  Lord,"  Bach;  "Lift  Thine 
Eye*,"  Mendelssohn,  by  12  choristers; 
"Inflammatus,'  Rossini,  by  Soloists  Mc- 
Manus and  Dolan;  "Cargoes,"  Gardner; 
"The  Smoke  Rose  Slowly,"  Converse; 
"La  Vlllanelle,"  Del  Aqua,  by  Master 
Hallett  Dolan;  "Indian  Lullaby,"  Vbgt; 
"Mother  o'  Mine,"  Burleigh;  "Deep 
R'.ver,"  negro  spiritual,  by  Master 
Billy  Probst;  "Jerusalem,"  Gounod. 

Since  last  year  the  choir  has  been 
augmented  In  membership. 

Father  Finn,  a  former  Roxbury  boy, 
has  trained  the  juvenile  voices  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency.  He  has  him- 
self a  very  fine  ear  for  tonal  values. 

The  quality  of  the  voices,  especially! 
the  sopranos,  was  excellent.  Almost! 
invariably  the  intonation  was  good  and 
the  interpretations  authoritative  and, 
elastic  In  spirit. 

The  concert  was  under  the  auspices' 
of  the  Back  Bay  Council,  KnighU  of! 
Columbus,  and  the  proceeds  will  go| 
toward  the  entertainment  of  the  home- 
coming of  the  26th  Division. 


(CHORISTERS  DRAW 
ENORMOUS  CROWD 


Concert 


Not 
lundred 
ines  nt 

to  hear 


Given  to  Assist  Welcome 
Fund  for  Soldiers 
seat  was  vacant  and  several 
persons  stood  a:ong  the  side 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening 
the  Paulist  Choristers  from 
New  York,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Finn 
conducting.  Billed  as  "the  world's 
greatest  choir,"  they  came  to  assist  the 
welcome  fund  for  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors,  under  the  auspices  of  Back 
Ray  Council,  K.  of  C. 

While  the  program  >  was  made  up 
largely  of  church  music,  popular  .songs 
were  interspersed.  "Old  Black  Joe"  and 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Heme"  chumming 
rather  strangely  with  the  Emltte 
Spiritum  Tuurn  and  Renedictus. 

Although  the  choir  has  been  on  tour, 
it  showed  last  evening  a  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  conductor  at  um>  s, 
indicating  a  reliance  upon  the  signals 
from  his  left  hand  rather  than  complete 
knowledge  of  the  music  and  accents  on 
their  own  part.  The  audience  appeared 
more  interested  in  the  boy  soloists  than 
In  the  choir  itself,  Master  Billy  Probst, 
hailed  as  the  "Boy  Galli-Curci,"  re- 
ceiving unusual  applause. 

In  the  Finnish  music  of  Palmgren  and 
the  difficult  Russian  hymn  of  Ark- 
'  hangelsky  the  choir  was  at  its  best, 
and  the  explanation  proffered  by  the 
conductor  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
audience  in  these  hymns. 

MARJORIE  CHURCH 

GENUINE  ARTIST 

The  remarkable  technique  and  genuine 
artistry  displayed  by  Marjorie  Church  in 
a  concert  of  piano  music  at  Steinert 
'  Hall  Thursday  afternoon  merited  a  far 
I  larger  audience  than  that  which  greeted 
|!  her     While  her  program  was  not  as 
<  ambitious  as  many  that  have  been  given 
ii  In  this  hall,  it  was  distinctive  of  the 
3|  more  satisfying  music  of  the  day,  varied 
and  pleasing.  ....  . 

*  A  notable  feature  was  the  inclusion  of 
13  preludes-  bv  Chopin  In  which  Miss 
Church  seemed  at  her  best.  Three 
waltzes  by  Ravel  and  Ebell's  Tarantella 
were  particularly  well  played.  ■ 


MAGNARD  HYMN 
AT  SYMPHONY 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Henri  Rabaud, ; 
conductor,    took    place    yesterday  I 
afternoon. 

,  The  program  was  as  follows:  [' 
tfagnard,  "Hymn  to  Justice"  (first  time  { 
In  Boston);  Beethoven,  "Pastorale" 
Symphony  in  F  major.  No.  6;  Foote, 
four  character  pieces  (after  the  Rubal- 
yat  of  Omar  Khayyam);  Dubois,  Over- 
ture to  "Frithjof." 

"Hymn  to  Justice"  Impressive 

The    "Pastorale"   was   the    fifth  of 
Beethoven's   symphonies   to   be  played 
I  this  season.    Mr.  Rabaud  brought  forth 
|  two  more  French  composers,  and  in  the 
music  of  Arthur  Foote  completed  the 
!  list  of  our  local  composers,  to  all  of 

whom  he  has  paid  his  impartial  re- 
spects. 

When  the  Flonzaleys  played  the  sere- 
nade from  Magnard's  quartet'this  sea- 
son it  seemed  as  if  the  proud  and  terri- 
ble event  of  his  death  in  defending  his 
home  against  the  Germans  would  make 
more  of  an  impression  upon  tho  world 
than  his  music.  Yesterday  it  seemed 
otherwise.  The  "Hymn  to  Justice"  re-, 
quires  no  outer  tragedy  to  emphasize 
Its  nobility,  and  Magnard  could  scarcely 
have  left  a  finer  monument. 

To  his  friends  it  must  breathe  to  the 
life  the  nature  of  this  austere  Idealist, 
but  susjpectible  artist.  Justice  shows 
an  alternately  grim  and  merciful  aspect, 
which  finally  ascends  to  the  triumphant 
hymn.  From  the  standpoint  of  style 
and  workmanship  it  is  sonorous, 
straightforward  and  conventional 
music.  There  is  even  a  hint  of  gallop- 
ing Valkyries  in  the  strings.  Common- 
place music  has  often  taken  similar 
lines.  A  hymn  tune  is  only  a  hymn  tune 
—unless  there  is  a  Bach  or  Beethoven  or 
Franck  to  transfuse  it  with  devout 
beauty.  And  Magnard  may  be  added  to 
the  list.  It  Is  not  hard  to  perceive  in 
Magnard  Franck  via  d'Indy.  Not  by 
skilful  dispensation  of  brass  did  Mag- 
nard become  impressive,  but  by  the 
sheer  force  of  passionate  sincerity.  To 
conceive  the  rugged  theme  which  thel 
basses  give  out  was  in  itself  a  rare 
creative  stroke,  and  in  that  phrase  the ' 
work  with  three-quarters  written,  for1 
songfully  it  unfolds  of  Its  own  accord  j, 
and  carries  all  with  it.  Of  the  handful  ' 
of  French  works  which  Mr.  Rabaudl: 
may  be  eagerly  thanked  for  acquainting  L 
us  with,  this  is  surely  one,  just  asl. 
surely  as  Dubois's  vapid  overture  to  I 
"Frithjof"  is  not  one. 

Mr,  Foote's  Four  Pieces 

:  Mr.  Foote's  four  characteristic  pieces! 
are  as  pleasantly  unpretentious  as  any-n; 
one  could  wish.  For  the  most  part  sim-( 
.  pie  melody  and  accompaniment,  with! 
nice  orchestral  effects  in  plucked  strings 
or  piquant  percussion,'  ever  neat  and 
lucid— never  new.  It  Is  music  that  al- 
ways gratefully  takes  the  expected  turn.. 
It  Is  neither  distinctive  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  "catchy"  on  tho  other,  but  keeps  a 
fastidious  middle  ground.  It  only  Ughtlyj 
touches  orientalism  now,  and  then,  but 
oriental  or  otherwise,  It  remains  in- 


PapHons"  by  Chnusson,  "Elf  and  Fairy"'"! 

by  Dehsmore,  or  "The  Snow  Drop"  of 
I  Gretchaninoff,  each  of  which,  by  thai 
wy,  she  repeated  as  encores,  In  Mas-, 
senet's  "II  est  doux,  il  est  bon,"  she  re~> 
I  vealed  unusual  clarity  and  reserve  force. , 
!    Her  enunciation  was  perfect  and  he«( 
lower  tones  clear  and  velvety.    She  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  having  John  Dens-  ! 
more,  composer  of  "Elf  and  Fairy"  and  ' 
"Love  Lightly,"  at  the  piano  when  she 
sang  them.    The  expression  which  Miss 
Masson  gave  to  her  songs  added  greatly 
to  their,  interest,  and  tho  contrast  be- 
tween "The  Soldier's  Bride"  of  Rach- 
maninoff and  that  of  the  flitting  bUtter^J? 
fly  by  Chausson  was  notable,  while  thai,, 


nocuous. 

For  some  of  us  at  least,  and  we  may 
count  ourselves  fortunate,  the  Pastorale 
symphony  is  a.  ."resh  and  lovely  as  ever, 
unantiquated  by  later  effects  in  tem- 
pests simply  bj  oause  it  is  the  marvelous 
and  self-suffic  ;nt  Pastorale  symphony. 
Mr.  Rabaud  conducted  it  with  an  under- 
standing born  of  his  close  and  particular 
affection  fo.  the  music  of  Beethoven. 
For  serene  lusic  of  even  flow  he  has 
also  an  aptitt.  \e.  What  might  have  been 
a  slight  stiffness  and  lack  of  detailed 
clarity  on  some  of  the  earlier  pages  rose 
to  fine  and  lilting  animation  in  the  coun- 
try dances  and  a  warmly  sympathetic 
reading  in  the  music  of  the  storm.- 

Next  Week's  Program 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: Cesar  Franck,  Symphony  in  D 
minor  (repeated  by  request);  Laparra, 
"A  Basque  Sunday  poem  for  orchestra 
with  pianoforte  (first  performance),  solo- 
ist, Raoul  Laparra;  Glinka,  "Kamarins- 
kaya,"  fantasy  for  orchestra  on  two 
Russian  folk  songs;  Weber,  overture  to 
"Der  Freischutz."   


pretty  Negro  melody 
slyle,  which  sho  gave  as 
gave  further  point  to  het 


tho  semi-jazz 
a  final  encore, 
versatility. 
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Apropos  of  a  revival 
"School    for  Scandal" 


jf 


,S  GRETA  MASSON 
AT  JORDAN  HALIj 

Young  Singer's  Concert  Is  Greatly 
Enjoyed 

A  charming  young  singer,  with  a  full, 
fresh,  and  unusually  pleasant  voice 
oune  from  New  York  yesterday  in  th© 
person  of  Greta  Masson,  and  at  Jordan 
Hall  entertained  a  typical  recital  audi- 
ence    While  her  program  was  given 

 .'...   , „  ...i,!..   unties    as  "Lea 


Sheridan's 
the  Court 

Theatre,  London,  March  17,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courteney  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote 
entertainingly  and  instructively  as  fol- 
lows about  the  play  and  the  traditions 
connected  with  it. 

One  remembers  what  Charles  Lamb 
Bald  about  this  play:  "Amidst  the  mor- 
tifying circumstances  attendant  upon 
growing-  old,  it  is  something  to  have 
Been  'The  School  for  Scandal'  In  Its 
glory.  ...  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  now  acted,  though  it  continues 
',  at  long  intervals  to  bo  announced  in 
the  bills."  Lamb  as  we  know,  believed 
in  the  purely,  artificial  character  of  the 
-  comedies  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley 
and  Sheridan.  That  is  to  say.  the 
'j  characters  were  not  intended  to  be  flesh 
and  blood,  but  lived  in  an  airy  and  irre- 
sponsible fashion  in  a  world  of  their 
own.  where  the  ordinary  laws  of  mor- 
ality had  no  existence  and  exercised  no 

■  obligation.  When  the  critic  says  that 
I  the  play  cannot  be  acted  any  longer, 
jlhe  means  to  imply  that  the  world  has 
j  grown  so  serious,  or  else  so  dull,  that 
I  we  treat  these  characters  of  the  comedy 
1  as  though  we  were  likely  to  meet  them 
I  round  the  street  corner,  and  therefore 
I  are  shocked  at  their  very  grave  delin- 
|  quencies  and  sins.  According  to  Lamb, 
I  for  instance,  we  do  not  really  believe 
I  In  the  existence  of  the  two  brothers, 
I  Joseph  and  Charles,  any  more  than  we 

do  in  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  We  cannot  therefore  hate 
Joseph   any   more   than   we   can  love 
Charles,  but  it  is  a  joy  to  go  and  see 
,  comedies  in  which  these  and  other  arti- 
ficial   characters   transport   us  cut  of 
ourselves  and  the*workaday  world,  even  I 
though  they  may  possess  charming  ex- 
j  ternal  manners  combined  with  an  entire 
J  lack  of  internal  grace. 
;    It  is  an  odd  theory,  and  is  by  no  means  U 
tt  convincing.    But  it  is  clear,  from  what 
Lamb  says,  that  tho  acting  of  some  of 
the   original   comedians    in  Sheridan's 
'Wplay  followed  theso  lines.   Sir  Peter  was  j 
id  originally  played  by  King:  Lady  Teazle 
Hirst  by  Mrs.  Abington.  then  by  Miss 
Brarren;  Charles  Surface  by  Smith,  sue-  I 
J  reeded  by  John  Kemble;  Joseph  by  Jack 
7 Palmer.    Now.  in  its  original  form  on  V 
f  the  f  tage,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  \ 
deal  hero  was  accounted  to  be  Joseph— I 
which  marks  an  odd  difference  between  t 
-Jthe  modern  and  early  representations  of  [ 
the  comedy.    Wo  ask,  in  tho  first  in-  F 

■  stance,  who  was  Sir  Peter,  who  was  I 
jjl  Lady  Teazle,  who  was  Charles,  and  then 
I  who 'was  Josepn.    But.  both  Lamb  and  t 
•5  Hazlitt  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  t 
8  was  ihe  character  of  Joseph  which  was 

the  gem  of  the  play.    Lamb  goes  mto 
ecstasies     over     the     performance  of 
£  Palmer.    "When  I  remember  tho  gay 
boldness,   the   graceful,   solemn  plausl- 
8P  bihty.  the  measured  step,  tho  insinuat- 
I  Jng  voice,  tlie  hypocritical  assumption  of 
I  hvpocrisy.  which  mado  Jack  Palmer  so 
S  deservedly  »  favorite  in  that  character, 
i  I  must  needs  conclude  the  present  g«n- 
ff  eration  of  playgoers  to  bo  more  virtuous 
L  than  mvselr",  or  more  dense.    I  freely 
R  confess "that  he  divided  the  palm  with 
,j  me  with   his   better  brother;   that,  in 
fact,  I  liked  him  quite  as  well.    .    ■  • 
'   The  highly  artificial  manner  of  Palmer 
i-ounteracted  every  disagreeable  impres- 
,  Bion  which   you   might   havo  received 
from  the  contrast,  supposing  them  real, 
between  the  two  brothers.   You 'did  not 
believe  in  Joseph  with  the  same  faith 
with  which  you  behaved   in  •  Charles, 
The  latter  was  a  pleasant  reality,  the- 
fornier  a  no  less  pleasant  poetioal  foil 
I   to  it."     The  criticism  sounds  a  little 
Bkrange  in  our  ears,  but  it  assuredly  has 
this  much  of  truth,  that  Joseph  must  be 
an  extremely   plausible  and  agreeable 
companion,  not  in  any  sense  a  scowling 
villain;    that  he   must    deceive  those 
around  him  quite  as  much  as  Iago  did 
bv  his  blunt,  soldier -like  ways;  and  that 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  must  be  the 
conception  of  Joseph  as  a  sinister  or 
dull  fellow. 

Apparently  Palmer  got  his  effects  by 
possessing  two  voices,  both  plausible, 
;  -hypocritical  and  insinuating,  but  his 
secondary  or  supplementary  voice  still 
more  decisively  histrionic  than  his 
common  one.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
spectator;  and  the  dramatis  personae 
were  supposed  to  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  The  ./'lies"  of  young  Wilding 
iind  the  "sentiments"  in  Joseph  Sur- 
face were  thus  marked  out  in  a  sort  of 
italics  to  the  audience.  In  otjier  words. 
Jack  Palmer  clearly  got  at  once  into 
relation  with  his  spectators,  and  this 
kind  of  secret  correspondence  with  the 
company  before  the  curtain,  although  it 


Lamb  remarks,  an  extremely  happy 
feet  in  some  kinds  of  comedy.  Inde'ed. 
one  can  mention  certain    actors  and 
■dresses  who  seem  able  directly  they 
appear  on  the  stage  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  house.    Lady  Bancroft,  for 
instance,  was  very  remarkable  \ln  this 
respect.    If  she  appeared  to  take  the 
eudience  into  her  confidence,  the  audi- 
ence were  prompt  to  take  her  to  their 
hearts.     Palmer  seems   tp   have  had 
much   the   same   grit,    which   he  em- 
ployed in  Sheridan's  comedy  with  the  | 
utmost  success — in  order,  among  other 
reasons,  to  disguise  from  thdfce  around, 
him  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  an  im-/ 
moral  man. 

Charles's  .character  is  drawn  on  rnucn 
simpler  lines.  Of  course.  It  is  well 
known  that  Sheridan  devised  his  figures 
to  suit  ps<rtieular  actors  and  actresses, ( 
as,  indeed,  dramatists  have  done  in  alll 
i.ges,  whether  dramatic  critics  like  It  orl 
no.  And  this  fact  enabled  the  author! 
to  answer  at  once  a  question  which  a| 
friend  pressed  upon  his  notice.  "Why,"| 
the  question  ran.  "does  not  your  come-| 
,'dy  contain  a  love  scene  for  the  twol 
.'characters  Charles   and   Maria,  whose! 

•  marriage  brings  it  to  an  end?"  Sheridan! 
'replied  that  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that] 

Smith  and  Miss  Hopkins  could  not  makel 
love.  Now  Smith  was  the  original! 
Charles  Surface,  as  I  have  said,  anal 
Maria  was  first  acted  by  Miss  Priscllla 
Hopkins,  who  became  afterward  wife  orl 
John  Philip  Kemble.  Kemble  was  net[ 
very  popular  in  the  part  of  Charles :[ 
Smith  had  the  advantage  because  he[' 
had  no  sombre  recollections  of  tragedy 
to  get  over.  His  Charles  could  have  al 
gaiety  of  person  and  demeanor  quite] 
unvexed  by  memories  of  Hamlet  or  of) 
Richard  HI.  Yet  Charles  Lamb  gives, 
Kemble  very  high  praise.  He  made  of 
his  very  defects  a  grace;  his  comet  de-f 
clamatory  manner  only  served  to  con-f 
vey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more) 
precision.  Not  one  of  his  sparkling  sen-t 
fences  was  lost.  "I  remember  minute- 
ly," says  Lame*  "how  he  delivered  each) 
in  succession,  and  cannot  by  any  effort] 
Imagine  how  any  of  them  could  be 
altered  for  the'  better."  The  modern 
playgoer  will  associate  the  part  with 
many  successful  impersonations — wun 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham  above  all,  and  in] 
more  recent  times,  with  Mr.  Roberti 
Loraine.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see. 
how  Leon  Quartermaine  compares  with 
his  predecessors  in  so  3parkling  a  per- 
sonality. 

There  is  an  odd  criticism  in  Hazlitt's' 
references  to  "The  School  for  Scandal."! 
"The  character  of  Lady  Teazle,"  says 
.Hazlitt,  "is  not  well  made  out  by  the 
author,  nor  has  it  been  weff  representedW 
on  the  stage  since  the  time  of  Miss  Far-! 
■jren."   The  modern  view  would  be  ratherj,  I 
Jjhat  the  play  stands  or  falls  by  the  char-fjl 
Kacter  of  Lady  Teazle,  an  opinion  which  K] 
ijs  borne  out  by  many  representations—  Ml 
whose,  for  instance,  of    Mrs.   Bernard  H 
•Beere,  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  Miss  Irene  HI 
Vanbrugh  and  Miss  Marie  Lohr.  Thel 
'question  is  how  ^youthful  Lady  Teazle  Bj 
j  should  be,  how  much  of  a  provincial  H 
i  should  come  into  her  ordinary  manner,  m{ 
how  quickly  she  surmounts  her  country,  y 
•'education  by  that  very  different  kind  of  r] 

•  worldly  educa'ion  she  received  in  we  I  j 
u  scandal-nionserins:  schoolof  LadySneeT-  111 
luiClL  r.nd  tho  ic.t.    £..c  -luisl.  oe  lU.r.y  J 

simple  and  innocent  to  be  so  easily  cle- 
5  celved  by  the  pretensions  of  Joseph;  she  | 
P.  must,  of  course,  be  a  good  deal  younger 
I  than  her  husband,  who  is  in  reality  a 
I  fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  making 
It  frcm  the  wordly  point  of  view  one  of  the 
I  mistakes  o!  his  life.   The  screen  scene 
M  is  naturally  the  great  test,  not  only  for 
I  Joseph,  but  also  for  his  victim,  for  it  is 
.    that  which  is  to  reveal  to  us  how  guile- 
lessness  can  be  entrapped  by  the  plausi- 
ble sentimentality  of  a  wily  deceiver. 
Criticism  has  often  gone  wrong  about 
1  this  particular  scene,  aiyi  in  no  case 
more  emphatically  than   in   Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  biography  of  Sheridan.  When 
I,  she  comes  to  deal  with  the  screen  scene 
w>  —which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most 

•  '  dYfective  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of 
»  comedy— after  describing  how  Sir  Peter 
L]  had  c6mo  to  Joseph's  library  and  being 
H  told  that  there  is  a  little  milliner  hidden 
jj  behind  the  screen,  suddenly  had.  when 
fij  the  screen  is  overturned,  found  him:  elf 
ii/acc  to  face  with  his  own  wife.  Mcs^ 
■jDliphant  comments'  "It  would  no  doubt 
R  have  been  higher  art  could  the  drama- 

•  tist  have  deceived  his  audience  as  well 
E  as  tho  personages  of  the  play,  and  made 
y\  us  al£o  parties  In  the  surprise  of  the 
»''.  discovery."     Obviously,    Mrs.  Oliphant 
never  realized  the  fundamental  differ- 
'    enccs  between  the  art  of  the  novelist 
I  and  the  art  of  the  dramatist.  One  of  the 
■   first  rules  of  the  stage  Is  not  to  keep  a 
'  secret  from  the  spectators.   The  specta- 
5   tors  must  know  the  facts,  even  though 
the  characters  may  be  left  groping  in 
the  dark.     Indeed,   the  audience  finds 
special  pleasure  in  the  perplexity  of  the 
'    people  in  the  play;  it  wonders  what  will 
'  ,  happen  'when  Othello  discovers  the  vil- 
'  lainy  of  Iago,  or  when  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
-    finds  out  that  Joseph  Surface  is  a  rogue. 
I  All  the  subtlety  and  excitement  of  the 
screen   scene  depend   on   the  audience 
knowing  that  il  is  Lady  Teazle  who  is 
hidden  behind  tho  screen,  and  the  entire 
igncrance  of  both  Sir  Peter  and  Charles. 
Here  is   a  great    opportunity   for  Sir 
Peter,  and  all  those  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  pan.  such  as  William 
Farren.  John  Hare,   Cyril  Majide  and 
Herbert.  Tree,  have  found  In  it  the  Cli- 
max of  their  impersonations.   A  cur  i 
thing   is   that,   as  Hazlitt  pflfc 
some  of  tho  characters  m  Th| 
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cuniim  Woro  contained  in  Mirrphv's 
•  umedy  "Know  Your  Own  Mind,"  yet 
they  were  buriod  in  It  for  want  of 
grouping  and  roller.    Sheridan  brought 

them  on t  and  exhibited  them  In  all  their 
glory.    "If  th..lt        ,    th(>  cn-Sracter  ot 

Joseph  Surface.."  Hnzim  continues,  "be- 
!»n,?rd  originally  to  Murphy,  the  splen- 
did   and    more    vnluahlo    sotting  was 
ShoWgon's.     Tip  tool;   Ntttrphy's  Malvil 
from  bis  Imklng-ploco  In  tJ»e  closet  and 
put  him  upon  the  slag*   That  Is  to  say. 
he  save  interest,  life  and  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  dramatic  being1,  to  the  mere 
conception  and  written  specimens  of  a 
character."     And    Hazlitt    ends  with 
memorable  words:  ""This  Is  the  merit  of  ;' 
Sheridan's  comedies,  that  everything  In 
them  tells;  there  is  no  labor  in  valn.l 
His  CO  rata  muse  does  not  go  about  pry-* 
Ing  into  obscure  corners  or  collecting* 
idle  curiosities,   but  shows   her  living!, 
face  and  points  to  ho%  rich  treasure- ( 
the  follies  of  mankind.   Her  eyes  sparkle 
With  delight  and  her  heart  runs  over, 
with  good-natured  malice."    That  is  nil 
admirably   said,    for   "The   School  forS 
Scandal"  is,   if  hot  the  most  original,', 
perhaps  the  most  finished  and  faultless/ 
comedy  which  the  English  stage  pos-1 , 
sesses. 
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Mr.  Ryan  Writes  About 
Theatrical  Families  in  Boston 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
Of  the  old  Boston  Theatre,  at  the  Cor- 
fu M  ner  of  Federal  and  Franklin  streets,  be- 
fore it  was  transformed  Into  the  Odeon, 
where  the  Lowell  Institute  had  its  first 
home,  I  have  little  recollection,  but  after 
it  .was  again  made  a  playhouse  I  have 
distinct  remembrance.  As>  a  boy  I  saw 
many  plays  there,  before  it  was  torn 
down  and  its  site  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

I  also  knew  many  players  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity,  Including,  among  others, 
those  who  boarded  with  old  lady  Mes- 
tayer,  as  she  was  called,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion  house  next  to  the 
residence  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  Fen- 
wick  and  Fitzpatfick,  on  the  opposite, 
or  southwesterly,  corner  from  the  thea- 
tre. Among  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Mestayer 
were  her  son,  Charles  Mestayer,  and  his  ' 
wife,  who  later, "after  his  death,  became 
*Irs.  Barney  Williams  and  traveled  with 
her  second  husband  as  the  impossible 
Yankeo  girl  from  Saco,  Me. 

At  about  this  time,  however,  she  was 
shining  as  the  leader  of  "Hhe  Female 
Forty  Thieves"  at  the  Beach  Street  Mu- 
seum, and  was  evidently  the  bread- 
winner, for  her  matrimonial  partner  was 
^  cripple.  , 

I  nave  no  memories  of  him  on  the 
stage,  Tf.  indeed,  he  were  ever  there  . 
professionally.    His   brother,    Louis   J.  1 
Mestayer,  was  then  a  favorite  leading 
uvenile  man  at  the  Boston  Museum. 
Ho  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and  there- 
fore much  admired  by  the  ladies,  a  ma-  j 
tlnee  idol,  only  we  did  not  use  that  term 
Irmj  in  those  far-off  days  of  "Aladdin"  and  I 
Thejather  spectacular  productions.   I  do  not 
ecall  him  as  a  powerful  performer,  but  |s 
le  was  bright  and  facile  and  never  of-  ' 
ended,  if  he  did  not  stir  the  blood  to 
ever  heat. 

His  sister,  Emily  Mestayer,  was  the  I 
mother  of  Willie  Mestayer.    Her  mar- 
ried name  was  Mrs.  Haupt.   She  was  an 
agreeable   performer,    with   a  pleasing 
inging  voice,  and  she  much  resembled 
her  sister.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thome,  Sr., 
af  whom  more  anon.    The  mother  of 
these  players  welcomed  also  under  her  t  ■ 
hospitable  roof  as  a  boarder  J.  A.  Smith, 
famous  as  a  stage  fop,  and  many  more 
|histrions  long  since  forgotten,    pf  her 
5wn  professional  life  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, but  she  once  told  a  friend  of  mine 
[that  she  was  the  first  woman  to  ride  in 
i  circus  in  this  country.   I  should  judge  , 
rom  her  name  that  her  husband  was 
if  French  origin,  but  his  history  be-  H, 
|o»gs  to  a  period  even  beyond  my  youth- 
ful experience*;. 

Mrs.  Mestayer  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  the  late  Benjamin  E.  Woolf,  the  ! 
(musical  and  dramatic  critic,   told  me  j 
[that  she  made  strenuous  exertions  to 

onvert  him  to  her  belief.    As  he  pro-  • 
jfessed  to  be  an  agnostic  and  was  a  Jew,' 
Sy  birth,  she  failed,  of  course,  to  im-jB 
ress  him  with  her  religious  convictions^ 
A  stone's  throw  from  'Mrs.  Mestayer's 
ouse  in  Sullivan  place  her  daughter,  l 
Irs.  Charles  R.  Thorne,  made  her  lem- 
orary  home.  Her  husband's  enterprises . 
Included     managements,     at  different 
times,  of  the  old  Boston  Theatre,  the1 
Howard    Athenaeum    and    the  Beach;: 
Museum.     I  recall  him  as  a  favorite 
nelodramatic  actor,   and   his   wife  as' 
handsome    and    competent  leading 
voman,    both   in   comedy  and  serious 
haracter. 

This  couple  happened  to  be  the  inno- 
ent  cause  of  the  last  theatrical  riot  in 
Boston.  The  lady  declined,  for  a  good  . 
fend  sufficient  reason,  which  need  not  >. 
pe  specified,  to  play  the  part  of  Jack 
[Bheppard,  for  which  she  had  been  cast, 
bud  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  afterward  Mrs. 
jWulf  Fries,  was  offered  as  a  substitute. 
But  the  audience  would  not  accept  the 
Change,  and  when  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne  had  withdrawn" 
from  the  company  benches  were  torn  up 
from  the  pit  and  other  outrages  commit- 
ted which  compelled  the  closing  of  the 
theatre  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Thorne  had  no  theatrical  ancestry. 
His  father  was  a  prosperous  business' 
man  in  New  York,  a  banker  or  broker,' 
and  he  tried  to  make  one  of  his  grand- 
sons follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  he; 
failed  to  make  him  desert 'the  drama. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne  lived  on 
Sullivan  place  I  had  a  boy  friendship' 
one  of  their  sons,  who  was  after  " 
l.nov  n   i.vfjit   the  footlights  a.- 


<"!iarles    I:.     Thome,    Jr.      Hifcrjbcp.the 1 

"Tom"  I  also  knew  slightly  at  tBc  old 
Adams  school  on  Mason  street.  He 
died  in  India  and,  according  to  his  fam- 
|ily,   wag  a  remarkable  performer.  I 

never  saw  him  act,  but,  tf  lie  was  an 
intuitively  natural  actor  like  his  brother 
Charley,  in  characters  that  did  not  re- 
quire any  great  intellectual  grasp  he 
must  have  been  a  ple>er  of  unusual 
promise. 

Their  sister  Em"ly  was  a  pretty  little 
girl  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  but 
she  did  not  inherit  the  dramatic  talent 
of  the  family,  and  was  therefore  a 
failure  as  an  actress.  She  was  married 
first  to  George  Jordan,  who  left  the 
compositor's  case  to  shine  as  one  of 
the  "good  lookers"  of  the  dramatic 
Btage  and  to  become  a  favorite  in  ju- 
venile roles.  Emily,  however,  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  John  Cham 
Iberlain,  the  Washington  bon  vlvant, 
who  was  intimate  with  many  a  famous 
congressman  of  convivial  and  sporty 
tastes  in  the  long  a*o.  He  was  said  to 
be  the  original  of  Brcfc  Harte's  John 
Oakhurst.  but  that  was  only  imagi- 
nary. Edward  Thorne  I  never  knew  as 
a  boy.  He  was  accounted  'a  good 
player,  but  not  the  equal  of  his  brother 
"Charley,"  who  was  a  walking  gentle- 
man at  the  Boston  Museum  in  his 
&oung  manhood.  While  there  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  William  Calder.  one 
tf  the  old  time  city  police  detectives, 
j  An  amusing  story  is  told  in  this  con- 
nection. Young  Thorne  later  went  to 
San  Francisco,  and  evidently  his  matri- 
monial obligations  sat  lightly  upon 
his  shoulders,  for  when  it  was  an- 
nounced some  years  after  that  he  was 
to  join  the  Boston  Theatre  company  his 
father-in-law  met  Mr.  Orlando  Tomp- 
kins, then  one  of  the  large  shareholders 
the  playhouse  ai*d>  ia££*)  -one-  o£  ttie 
lessees,  and  said: 

I   understand   Charley    Thorne  is 
coming  back  and  is  going  to  support 
jEdwin  Booth." 
3",  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "he  is  to  be  in 
Jthe  company  at  the  Boston." 

'Well,    if   he  doesn't   support  Booth 
any  better  than  he  did  my  girl,  the 
?tar  will  have  darned  poor  support,"  I 
concluded  the  sarcastic  parent. 

"Charley"  Thorne  was  later  separated 
from  this  wife  for  no  apparent  reason 
except  that  a  richer  woman  of  Phila- 
delphia had  fallen  in  love  with'him.  He 
I  was  not  always  attractive  to  the  fair 
sex,  however,  for  Rose  Eytinge.  who 
was  with  him  in  the  company  at  the 
1  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  dis- 
1  liked  him  exceedingly.    He  realized  this 
and  said  to  her  on  one  occasion:  "Well, 
don't  eat  me!"    "No  danger,"  was  her 
quick  response,  "I  am  a  Jewess  and  my 
religion  does  not  allow  me  to  eat  pork." 

Edwin  L.  Davenport,  Boston  born  and 
bred,  seemed  to  be  a  prophet  without  „ 
honor  in  his  own  codntry,  for  he  met 
his  warmest  appreciation   in  England 
where  I  believe  he  went  in  support  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  one  of  the  first 
of  our  so-called  society  actresses.  While 
abroad  he  married  Fanny  Vining,  a  pop-  ■J 
ular  actress,  and  all  their  children  were,  P 
at  one  time  or  another,  upon  the  stage. 
Fanny  was,  of  course,  the  most  cele- 
brated, but  Edgar  was  a  capable  actor 
and  made  a  good  record  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  stock  company  at  the 
Boston  Museum. 

May.  always  pleasing,  married  Will- 
iam Seymour,  who  was  the  capable 
stage  manager  at  one  time  of  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  Lily,  another,  died  young,  ' 
and  Harry,  I  believe,  is  still  well  liked 
in  the  profession.  The  Davenport  family 
lived  for  some  time  on  Centre  street,  i 
Roxbury,  where  a  generous  hospitality 
prevailed. 

I  think  that  Edwin  L.  Davenport's 
versatility  detracted  from  his  success. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  acting 
of  a  few  characters  he  would  have  won 
greater  fame  and  fortune.  His  range 
in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  was  too 
extensive,  but  there  was  little  fault  to 
be  found  with  his  artistry,  except  that 
he  was  now  and  then  a  bit  self-con-  1 
scious.  As  a  manager  he  was  too  liberal  .■ 
and  therefor*  he  was  never  as  financially 
successful  as  some  others,  even  at  the ; 
I  Howard  Athenaeum  where  he  won 
especial  favor  by  his  intelligent  efforts. 
He  was  the  soul  of  good  nature,  a 
charming  companion  and  a  delightful 
raconteur.  .  '  >  '  , 

The    Phillips    boys,    Frederick    and  jii 
Adrian,  were  schoolmates  of  mine  when 
they  danced  with    their  foster  sistert 
Arvilla,  between  the  pieces  at  the  Bos- 
Iton  Museum.    They  were  the  brothers 
of  the  more  celebrated  Adelaide,  who 
was  also,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  com- 
Jpany  at  the  same  moral  playhouse.  This 
.Jwas  some  years  before  she  developed, 
"{with  generous  assistance  from  Jenny 
■Llnd  and  others,  into  a  full-fledged  dra- 
matic singer. 

I  The  Phillipses,  when  I  first  knew  them, 

I  lived  on  Washington  street,  near  thej$| 
corner  of  Lagrange  place,   which  had 
not  then  developed  into  a  street. 

The  father  of  the  family  liked  to  see** 
the  young  people  work,  although  he  did  life 
not  apparently  labor  hard  himself.  After  r" ' 
fortune  began  to  smile  upon  Adelaide 
the  family  removed  to  Neponset,  before 
it   became  a  part  of  Greater  Boston. 
Here  the  paternal  Phillips  was  noted  as 
a  lone  fisherman.    Later  on  Adelaide 
bought  a  farm  at  Marshfield,  near  the 
estate  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  is  still  held 
by  her  heirs,  a  brother  and  a  sister.  The 
latter  promised  to  be  a  success  as  a 
public  singer,  but  she  evidently  preferred 
a  more  quiet  life,  for  she  retired  early, 
from  the  experimental  concert  stage. 


The  two  brothers  that  I  knew  pYgMM 
ably  did  not  like  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights, for  Frederic  k  became  a  doctor  in 
the  navy  and   Adrian  married  Arvilla 

and  went  into  the  express  business. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  they  remem- 
bered when  they  hud  only  a  presentable 

coat  between  them  and  one  had  to  re- 
main in  the  house  while  the  other  went 
out  on  ceremonious  occasions. 

The  Phillipses  were  a  loyal  and  af- 
fectionate family,  and  had  their  upa  and 
downs  like  the  rest  of  us.  '  ' 

The  Riddles,  now  that  George  Riddle 
has  passed  away,  are  rarely  recalled 
The  old  Riddles,  who  were  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  Edwin  Forrest  in  his 
early  and  struggling  days,  I  never  knew, 
but  their  son  Edward,  the  father  oL 
George,  who  was  a  well  known  and  pop- 
ular Boston  auctioneer,  I  recall  as  a 
visitor  at  my  father's  house  with  his 
brother  James.  They  were  lively  lads, 
as  the  saying  goes,  and  the  latter  was 
especially  given  to  practical  Joking. 
Their  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  was  an 
excellent  actress  in  her  way,  but  she 
was  more  than  fair,  fat  and  forty  when 

Julia  Pelby,  the  youngest  member  of 
'  the  family,  had  some  vocal  talent,  but 
she  never  acquired  any  great  fame,  and 
she  finally  became  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Thoman,  once  well  known  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  when  his  first  wife,  a  kins- 
woman of  William  Warren,  was  a  great 
local  favorite. 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  the  Kemble  family, 
and  I  never  saw  any  of  them  on  the 
dramatic  stage,  although  Charles  Kem- 
ble and  his  daughter,  Fanny,  acted  at 
the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Tremont  Temple.  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble, as  she  called  herself,  after  she 
dropped  her  married  name  of  Butler,  I 
have  heard  read  Shakespeare  with  rare 
pleasure,  but  I  imagine  she  was  not  a  t 
really  great  performer  even  in  her  hey- 
day as  an  actress,  a  calling  she  despised,  [ 
though  she  came  from  a  race  of  actors 
Of  more  or  less  renown,  for  the  heart 
giveth  grace  unto  every-  art  as  the  poet 
says.  Tom  Moore,  the  poet,  ridiculed 
her  pathetic  efforts. 

Mrs.  Scott  Slddons,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sarah  Siddons,  the  most  fa-  \ 
mous  of  the  Kemble  family,  I  have  often 
seen  act.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  as  an  actress  she  did  not  inherit  a  i 
epark  of  the  genius  of  her  distinguished 
ancestress,  and  there  were  ever  those 
who  said  her  nose  was  too  long  to  make 
her  a  model  of  personal  pulchritude. 

John  Vandenhoff  and  his  daughter 
starred  here  a  little  before  my  time,  as 
a  theatregoer,  but  George  Vandenhoff, 
his  son,  I  knew  both  on  and  off  the 
stage. 

He  was  a  scholarly  actor,  but  never  , 
very  deep  or  satisfying,  and  his  bearing 
lacked  the  grace  and  ease  which  comes 
from  long  and  patient  training  on  the 
stage.    Indeed,  he  forsook  the  law  for  i 
his  father's  profession,  owing  to  some 
disappointment  which  he  did  not. make 
public.    He  made  his  home  in  Boston 
for  a  while,  and  was  married  in  old 
Trinity  Church  on  Summer  street,  where-. 
Rufus  Choate  was  one  of  the  wedding 
guests.    He  eventually  left  the  mimic 
scene  entirely  to  become  a  public  reader, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  dramatic  art. 

C.  H.  Vandenhoff,  a  careful  and  prom- 
ising actor,  once  well  known  in  Boston, 
claimed  to  be  his  natural  son. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  Kembles  v 
and  the  Vandenhoffs  drifted  away  frefm 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  for  both 
John  Philip  Kemble  and  John  Vanden- 
hoff were  originally  intended  by  their  1 
parents  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

James  Wallack,  who  was  the  founder 
jof  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York,  waslhv 
thought  in  his  early  days  to  be  an  imi-B 
tator  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  but  I  recall  B 
him  most  distinctly  as  Martin  Heywood  . 
Iln  "The  Rent  Day."  a  character  that 
would  hardly  be  in  the  line  of  the  mag- 
nificent actor  who  was  said  to  be  jealous  ft' 
of  Mont  Blanc  because  it  outrivaled  him  - 
in   greatness.'    Wallack's   son,   Lester,  W 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  management 
of  the  New  York  house,  was  a  favorite 
in  Boston  during  his  many  engagements 
here,  but  he  was  a  far  more  mannered 
and  artificial  performer  than  his  father 
and  was  rather  vain  of  his  good  looks 
and  his  hyacinthine  curls.    As  the  hero 
Of  "Rosedale,"  a  play  he  adapted  from 
the  novel  of  "Lady  Leigh's  Widowhood," 
he  was  a  great  favorite. 

His  cousin,  James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  as  \ 
he  was  erroneously  called,  was  an  actor  j' 
Of  far  more  depth  of  feling.    He.  had  a  \ 
beautiful    voice,  which    ha    sometime  i 
played  with  in  an  elocutionary  way  that  1 
detracted  from  the  realism  of  his  ef- 
forts.   His  interpretation  of  Fag-in  in  I 
"Oliver  Twist"  at   tho  Howard  Athe- 
naeum many  years  ago  did  not  exhibit 
this   fault.    This  was    a    wonderfully  I 
faithful   reproduction   of  Dickens's   old  T. 
Ithlef  trainer,  particularly  in  the  prison  I 
jscene.  Mr.  Wallack  was  fer  a  time  asso- 
ciated with  Charles  Fechter  during  the 
latter's  brief  managerial  reign  at  the 
old   Globe   Theatre  in   this  city.  His 
father,  Henry  Wallack,  was  the  stage 
manager    for   Mrs.    Barrow    during  a 
somewhat  short   but   brilliant  comedy, 
season  which  that  accomplished  actress 
Save  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  some 
''0  or  more  years  ago.    H,e  was  the  first 
man  to  give  a  recitation  from  memory 
of  a  Shakespearian  trajgedy  here.  This 
was  at  the  Meionaon,  \ind  was  not  a 
grea;  success. 

He  was  a  careful  actor,  without  the, 
striking  attributes  of  other  members  of, 
Ins   family,  and  his  Falstarf  perform- 
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an'-';,  fltwfiifcli  It  was  iar  oenmd  lh«  un- 
appmaotatHbie  fat  knight  of  the  elder" 
[Hackelt.    His  daughter,  Fanny,  I  chief - 
lly   remember    in   "Clarl,    tho   Maid  of 
|Milan,"  at  tho  old  National  Theatre,  a  , 
fclay  that  has  immortalized  its  author,  j 
John  Howard  Payne,  With  its  ballad  of  : 
"'Home.  Sweet  Home." 
I  My  first  recollection  of  the  elder  Juni- 

|  us  Brutus  Booth  takes  me  back*  to  the 
time  when  I  was  still  of  grammar 
BChool  age,  and  some  70  years  younger 
than  I  am  today.  He  was  then  playing 
|  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  was  board- 
ing at  the  old  Pembcrton  House,  near 
the  corner  of  Court  and  Howard  streets. 
Edwin  Booth,  then  a  boy,  was  tils  dress- 
er, and  somewhere  about  this  time  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor 
|  In  Boston,  as  Tressel  in  "Richard  111," 
with  his  father,  of  course,  as  the  hump- 
backed tyrant.  This  was  years  before 
he  became  a  star,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  eccentric  Boston  critic,  the  late 
W.  T.  W.  Ball,  who  declared  In  private, 
in  language  not  over  polite,  that  Edwin 
was  only  a  weak  copy  or  his  "awful  dad." 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr.,  somewhat 
near  this  period,  was  in  the  company 
at  the  National  Theatre,  appearing  as 
Mike  Martin  in  a  local  drama  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow 
in  those  days,  of  a  more  robust  type  than 
Edwin;  but  he  inherited  only  a  little  of 
his  father's  ability,  and  seemed  to  be  in- 
capable of  concentration  and  continuous 
effort.  His  first  wife,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ben  de  Bar,  the  veteran  western 
manager,  was  then  in  this  city,  and  I 
recall  her  as  an  actress  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum.  Mr.  Booth  left  Boston  sud- 
denly, and  so  did  a  handsome,  but  inex- 
perienced, young  actress,  wno.  I  believe, 
later  became  his  wife  in  San  Francisco. 

That  admirable  and  finished  actress, 
originally  known  here  as  Agnes  Perry, 
did  not  become  Mrs.  Booth  until  he  re- 
turned to  this  city  as  the  manager  of 
the  present  Boston  Theatre.  Of  the  un- 
fortunate John  Wilkes  Booth  little  need 
be  said  except  that  he  probkbly  inherit- 
ed the  seeds  of  insanity  that  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  lurking  i'j  his  stiange 
personality.  He  had  moie  foroe  and  flr» 
than  Edwin,  but  he  lacked  ths  ttttalleot; 
ual  polish  that  gave  graos  t«T  his  old.tr 
brother's  interpretations.  His  debut  In 
this  city  was  made  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, where,  in  fiery  combat  on  Gloster 
field,  he  recalled  his  father's  almost 
crazy  energy.  He  had  much  personal 
magnetism,  *jut  he  could  not  be  called  a 
scholarly  perforrrier  in  Shakespearian 
characters,  and  shone  best  as  Raphael 
in  "The  Marble  Heart,"  to  the  great 
gratification  of  innumerable  feminine 
admirers. 

A  third  Junius  Booth  was  in  the  com- 
pany at  the  Boston  Museum  within  the 
memory  of  present  playgoers.  He  seemed 
to  be  an  amiable  young  gentleman,  but 
he  was  a  poor  actor,  and  he  chose  to 
leave  the  world  suddenly.  His  brother, 
Sydney,  is  still  on  the  stage,  and  seems 
to  have  far  more  innate  histrionic  talent. 

The  Jones  family  found  its  foremost 
representative  on  the  mimic  scene  in 
Avonia  Jones.    She  became  the  wife  of 
j  that  picturesque  romantic  actor,  Gus- 
tavus  V.  Brooke,  who,  also,  Went  down 
i  In  "the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  wa- 
I  ters."    He  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
j  drama  of  "The  Corsican  Brothers"  to 
Boston.   This  was  at  the  National  Thea- 
tre many  years  before  the  impulsive 
Charles  Fechter  produced  it  here  at  the 
old  Globe  Theatre  with  an  unusual  dis- 
tributiofi  of  characters.    The  father  of 
Avonia  was  that  eccentric  actor  who  left 
this  city  as  George  Jones  and  returned 
I  as  the  Count  Johannes.    He  may  have 
j  been   an  acceptable   performer  at  the 
\  National  Theatre  when  he  was  the  first 
a  representative  of   Claude  Melnotte  in 
j  Boston.    I  did  not  see  him  in  that  effec- 
1  tive  lover  who,  like  many  a  soldier  of 
j  the  present  day,  rose  from  the  ranks  in 
:J  a  comparatively  brief  time  to  a  high 
j  military  position,  but  when  the  count 
|  played  Hamlet  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
I  naeum  I  was  not  impressed  with  his 
'J  effort.      He    wore    decorations  galore 
I  which  he  had  received  abroad,  but  I 
j  have  never  seen  any  records  of  him 
■I  among  the   great   European  dramatic 
J  lights.    The  narrow  limits  of  the  stage,, 
j  however  could   not  hold   his  vaulting 
j  ambition.    He  became  later  a  lawyer, 
j  and  distinguished  himself  by  getting  into 
j  legal  hot  water,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment and,  sometimes,  the  anger  of  his 
legal  brethren.   He  unravelled  the  mys- 
tery of  the  celebrated  Maiden  murder  in 
j  the  wrong  way,  and  did.  other  things 
that  were  equally  ridiculous. 

His  first  wife  was  known  on  the  stage 
as  Melinda  Jones,  and  she  was  accounted 
an  accomplished  actress.   Like  Mrs.  Joe 
Gagery,   she  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
woman,  and  when  the  count's  second  J 
wife    brought  ^an    action    for  divorce 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  I 
her  forerunner  in  t"-<5  matrimonial  way 
said  in  my  hearing:    "Well,  I  must  say  ' 
he  was  never  cruel  to  me." 

As  I  looked  at  her  magnificent  propor- 
tions, I  said  to  myself  within  myself, 
after  the  manner  of  the  farceur,  "Cer- 
tainly not." 
May  I  not,  with  apologies  to  President 
I  Wilson,    end   this   somewhat   rambling  i 
j  screed  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre. 
1  where  I  began  7    It  was  there  that  the 
Ravel  family  originally  presented  to  my 
astonished  juvenile  vision  "Mazulm,  the 
Night  Owl,"  and  "The  Green  Monster." 
Great  were  its  members  in  bewildering 
i  Dantominoe.  and  they  spoke,  though  they 
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said  nothing,  with  a  GalHc  touch  that 
made  the  English  dumb  show  seem  slow 

and,  as  the  great  dramatist  remarks,  in- 
explicable. 

Arid  today,  when  I  am  nearly  run  down 
hourly  by  children  gliding  over  the  con- 
crete sidewalks,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ravels  brought  roller  skat- 
ing hero  in  "The  Skaters  of  Wllna"  some 
seven  decades  back,  at  the  old  Federal 
Street  Theatre.  It  took  many  years  to 
un-Ravel  it  for  general  sport,  but  It  Is 
evidently  here  to  stay,  though  my  old 
legs  may  tremble  desperately  at  the 
sound  of  its  reckless  whirring. 

Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

The  London  Times  (Feb.  15)  on 
New  English  Chamber  Music 

"Stanford's  third  Trio  is  so  polished  in 
detail,  the  effects  are  so  nicely  cal- 
culated, the  part-writing  Is  so  suave 
(the  strings  are  mostly  in  sixths  and 
tenths  throughout),  and  it  gives  so 
little  countenance  to  those  indiscretions 
into  which  this  generation  is  prone  to 
rush,  that  it  will  hardly  anywhere  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  young  per- 
son. The  texture  is  decidedly  full,  and 
there  are  fewer  than  usual  of  those  air- 
holes which  the  composer  has  been  wont 
both  to  preach  and  to  practice. 

"HoWells's  first  Pianoforte  Quartet 
(Stalner  &  Bell)  was  written  in  1916  and 
is  now  printed  as  the  first  publication 
•  under  the  Carnegie  trust.  It  seems  alto- 
gether worthy  to  represent  English  mu- 
sic; it  Is  English,  if  that  means  rhyth- 
mical and  adventurous,  and  representa- 
tive, since  it  swims  on  the  full  tide  of 
the  new  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
confidently  about  the  first  movement 
without  hearing  it,  but  the  second  is  ex- 
traordinarily strong  throughout,  and  the 
last,  of  a  burly  'Dorian'  character,  is 
highly  exhilarating,  like  the  last  of 
Vaughan  Williams's  'Five  Mystical 
Songs.'  The  harmony  moves  in  weighty 
masses,  not  of  chords,  but  of  sections, 
and  the  counterpoint  has  the  courage  of 
its  convictions.  The  themes  are  unpre- 
tentious In  themselves,  but  are  made_ 
significant  by  their  treatment;  they  are 
diatonic  and  of  small  compass,  and  their 
phrases  often  end,  by  an  attractive  man- 
nerism, on  an  unaccented  beat  after  the 
fashion  of  Schubert's  'Gehimes.'  The 
appeal  of  the  work  will  be  rather  deep 
than  wide. 

"Ireland's  second  Trio,  in  one  move- 
ment, was  written  in  Jitie,  1917.  He 
strikes  out  a  new  line  by  giving  the 
themes  as  a  rule  to  the  strings  in 
octaves,  varied  by  double  octaves.  The 
hard,  uncompromising  harmonies  stand 
as  rebels  alike  from  the  smooth  persua- 
sion of  German  and  the  airy  sugges- 
tion cf  French  treatment;  and,  as  re- 
gards these,  the  melodies  go  their  own 
way,  agreeing  where  they  can  and, 
inhere  not.  agrcemg  to  differ.  Strength 
thus  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  grace. 
-  Breu'.r  ;:i-y  S><-  born  of  either,  no  doubt. 


otten  worthies  hot  in  their  ] 
i  and  top  boots,  nor  in  the  nc 
ied  fashions,  but  in  the  clothes 
nary  people  wear." 


•I  last  saw  her  on  the  stage,  and  my 
memory  of  her  in  juvenile  roles  is  some- 
what hazy.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Field, 

was  a  ladylike  performer,  and  she  was 
the  mother  of  Kate  Field,  a  brilliant 
woman,   who  never  quite  fulfilled  her 
youthful  promise.    She  tried  the  stage 
without  success,  as  did  also  her  cousin, 
j  George  Riddle,   whose  reputation  rest* 
I  on  his  skill  as  a  teacher  of  elocution. 
.  Kate's  father  was  a  skilled  histrion, 
and  his  performance  of  Captain  Hawk- 
|  sh.aw  was  a  pronounced  hit.    He  also 
shone  somewhat  as  a  writer  for  the 
New  Orleans  press  over  the  signature 
of  "Straws,  Jr."    Mrs.  Smith,   by  the 
^way.  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Sedley, 
who  married  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
Forrest.   His  father's  real  surname  was 
Sedley,  though  he  was  always  known  as 
I  W.  H.  Smith  during  his  long  career  as 
a  manager  both  at  the  Boston  Me.su em 
and  elsewhere.' 

The  charming  Mrs.  Sedley  Brown,  later 
Mrs.  Sol  Smitft,  was  her  daughter.  She 
did  not  begin  to  act  until  her  first  hus- 
band met  with  business  reverses. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Pelby  managed  the  old 
National  Theatre  at  the  corner  of  Port- 
land and  Traverse  streets  after  her  hus- 
band, William  Pelby,  had  ceased  his 
labors.  I  never  saw  him  act,  but  an 
old  criticism  that  came  under  my  ob- 
servation says  that  he  was  an  excellent 
actor,  especially  in  the  part  of  Hamlet. 
Mrs.  Pelby  I  saw  in  the  character  of 
Moll  Pitcher,  and  her  daughter,  Ophelia, 
who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage 
when  she  became  Mrs.  Anderson,  I  saw 
or.ee  or  twice  after  she  returned  to 
the  stage.  Her  son,  who  was  called  For- 
rester Pe;by,  was  with  me  at  the  old 
Adams  school  on  Mason  street.  He  was 
a  fine  rooking  boy,  but  I  lost  sight  of 
him  after  ho  grew  up,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
mother  and  grandparents. 


nnd  Harmless.  WnlliTI,.   - 

equally  sure  I  am  WWsJa  'tratik.  The 

name  of  the  penny  dreadful  was  "Thf 
Boy's  Own"  and  It  was  not  a  "penn\ 
{dreadful"  at  all.  as  it  cost  five  whole 
cents.    In  those  days  I  had  to  laboi 
hard  for  an  hour  to  earn  that  vast  sum 
\or  to  walk  from  the  shop  near  Brom 
Ifleld  street  to   my   home   In  Jamaica 
"Plains  in  order  to  save  it.  so  as  to  hav« 
Bthe  funds  to  buy  a  "Boy's  Own."  Anc 
$1  had  to  have  it.  GEO.  F.  BACON. 

Moultor.boro,  N.  H. 


were 
anc  c 


infuse 
manl 


and  of  the  two  one  would  prefer  it  to 
come  from  strength;  but  it  comes  still 
better  from  that  simple  inevitableness 
which  is  the  child  of  both. 

"There  is  not  much  to  say  about  W. 
H.  Reed's  Vidlin  Concerto  in  A  minor. 
The  harmonic  grip  is  waax  arid  rhe 
basses  are  unconvincing,  but  it  h.  of 
course,  admirably  suited  to  the  instru- 
ment; and  since  it  was  clearly  written 
to  give  a  fiddler  something  he  would 
like  to  play,  it  may  be  said  to  achieve 
its  purpose." 

The  Times  says  of  Tobias  Matthay's 
*1  "Variations  and  Derivations"  (theme 
original)  for  the  piano:  "They  are  an 
amazing  thing  to  have  invented,  and 
will  be  still  more  amazing  to  memorize 
and  play  •  *  •  the  time  signatures 
are  printed  between  the  staves;  one  day 
still  more  printer's  ink  will  be  saved  by 
the  omission  of  these  anachronisms." 
Of  Mr.  Goos»en's  books  of  sketches 
(Chester,  publisher)  the  reviewer  says: 
"In  tfis  four  'Conceits'  he  makes  "clear 
his  method,  which  is  to  maintain 
throughout  the  clash  of  the  semitone 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  any  justi- 
fication in  the  part  writing.  Subsidiary 
devices  are  to  place  (in  'Dance  Memo- 
ries') the  two  hands  in  two  unrelated 
keys,  and  (in  'A  Walking  Tune')  to  give 
the  major  to  the  right  and  the  relative 
minor  to  the  left;  once  where  they 
might  accidentally  have  harmonized, 
the  'h^ir  theme  is  slightly  altered  to 
avoid  such  a  calamity.  If  he  ever 
writes  a  big  work  he  will  have,  of 
course,  to  descend  to  consonance  in  or- 
der n6t  to  repeat  himself;  but  mean- 
while these  uncannily  clever  trifles,  in 
'Kaleidoscope,'  mo  excellent  fooling; 
the    'IIurdygTirar  Win,*    tit*  "Woo* 


The  newspapers  have  had  much  14 
Ray  about  the  "delousing"  of  the  vet 
turning  troops.  The  word  is  not  ,3 
pretty  one  and  it  Is  not  to  be  found  iij 
the  dictionaries,  but  the  war  hai 
brought  with  it  many  new  words,  somij 
of  which  will  disappear,  some  of  whic 
will  soon  be  regarded  as  orthodox  an 
of  good  and  regular  standing. 

No  soldier  need  be  ashamed  of  neces-jj 
sary  submission  to  the  process.  It  may 
console  him  to  recall  the  case  of  Thomas; 
Otway,  an  Oxford  man,  the  author  of 
"Venice  Preserved"  and  "The  ©rphan." 
As  a  cornet  In  a  regiment  of  horse,  he 
joined  in  1678  tho  army  under  Monmouth 
in  Flanders.  It  was  reported  that  h 
came  back  from  Flanders  "mangy  and 
covered  with  vermin."  Rochester  taunt 
ed'him  with  this  in  his  "Session  of  thel 
Poets."  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  when  the  troopa  were  disbanded  and 
recalled,  the  money  voted  toy  the  Com- 
mons for  their  payment  was  misappro- 
priated. The  soldiers  wore  paid  only  by 
debentures,  and  the  credit  of  these  was 
so  low  that  they  were  hardly  salable. 

It  was  observed  In  the  16th  century 
that  "lice  cometh  also  of  that  cloth 
that  is  trained  in  the  wool  with  the  fat 
or  grease  of  an  horse  or  of  a  swine, 
and  therefore  the  Northern  cloths  worn 
of  a  sweating  'body  do  breed  liee  in  12 
hours."  The  "humor"  of  an  individual 
had  much  to  do  with  the  character  of 
the  pest.  Lice  gendered  of  sanguine 
humor  were  red  and  great;  of  phleg- 
matic white;  of  choleric,  yellow,  long, 
swift  and  sharp;  of  melancholic,  ashen 
colored,  lean  and  slow  In  moving.  Any 
one  of  these  pests  "grleveth  more  in  the 
skin  with  the  feet  and  with  creeping, 
[than  he  doth  with  biting.  .  .  .  And 
the  leaner  that  a  louse  is,  the  sharper 
she  biteth  and  grleveth."  There  were 
many  approved  remedies  even  in  the 
older  Pltnv's  time,  thus:  "The  old 
skin  or  slough  that  snakes  do  east  off 
in  the  spring,  whosoever  drinketh  in  his 
ordinary  drink,  it  will  kill  all  the  ver- 
■  min  of  the  body  within  three  days." 


Boidttr,'  rw»i  MHn  «ra  ittt  laitttiaiui- 
they  MVU.  A.  rU*l»y  h»c  nnnnfcixl 
ferr  |tr*j  n»i  •>r,uy*itJtwi  tfa&is' 
fWrStlirw  Tl-tssji*  V  pt*»s  1$  U&k 
seems  (ft  bftve 'b««n  wzltlra  xlXn  hear- 
ing Mozart's  Oonatc.  In  A  (ptibllshsd  six 
years  before)  and  a  march  of  Jer. 
Clarke's  has  just  the  ring  of  that  one 
of  Charles  Avtson's  which  Robert 
Browning  made  famous.  These  will  be 
treasure-trove  for  teachers  of  small  fin- 
gers. Some  'Old  English  Harpsichord 
Dances.'  arranged  by  A.  Moffat,  do  the 
same  sort  of  thing  in  a  rather  'grander' 
way.  Two  Bourrees  of  Piu-eell's  (why 
not  keep  his  own  word  'Borry'?)  a 
'Ballo'  by  Thos.  Chilcot  (surprisingly 
good),  a  country  dance  of  Maurice 
Greene's,  and  others  are  very  welcome 
revivals:  and  we  wish  success  to  this 
effort  of  two  publishers  to  present  these 


For  the  Times 

As  the  World  Wags: 
1  "Rain  before  seven  and  clear  before  'leven" 
1     Is   one   of   the   maxims    they    force    us  to 
I  shelve. 

To  bo  up  with  the  times  we  must  sacrifice 
j]  rhymes. 

N     It  is  "rain  before  eight"  now  and  '  clear 

before  twelve."        QUINCY  KILBY. 
I  Brookline. 


"The  Boy's  Own" 

jAs  the  World  Wags: 

|  Mr..  L.  R.  Robinson  Is  right  in  the 
f  suspicion  that  "some  other  amiable  and 
Charmless  old  crank"  remembers  the  varl- 
l  ous  steam  mechanisms  used  by  Frank 
('.Reed   in   stories   published   during  the 

70'8  In  a  "penny  dreadful  boy's  weekly." 

For  I  remember  'em  well;  and  as  a  re- 
I  suit  of  25  years  endurance  my  wife  is 

prepared  to  attest  that!  I  am  amiable 


The  Illustrators 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Phineas  Phibbs  had  summat  to  say 
about  illustrations  which  failed  to  be 
"illustrious,  so  to  speak,  in  that  period- 
ical which  would  most  astonish  its 
alleged  great-grandfather,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  A  recent  drawing  of  a 
mountaineer  chap  and  his  girl  approach- 
ing his  "one-room  log  cabin."  accom- 
panied by  a  "tawny  hound" — one  of 
those  long,  rangy,  coon-chasing  dogs 
;  that  can  rear  up  and  put  their  feet  on 
your  shoulder  and  lick  you  affection- 
ately on  the  eyebrow.  Well,  the  dog  in 
the  picture  was  a  barrel-bodied,  peg- 
legged,  short-eared  mongrel,  as  black  as 
tar,  instead  of  brown.  And  the  "one- 
room  cabin"  had  three  rooms.  But 
what  would  make  a  real  mountaineer 
whoop  was  no  fewer  than  three  bli 
stone  chimneys  to  this  one  cabin! 

That  artist  ought  to  have  to  build  a 
stone  chimney.  I  tried  to  once,  in 
grand-dad's  sugar  camp.  I  thought  I 
had  assembled  stone  enough  for  a  mod- 
erate-sized union  station;  but  when  I 
got  them  all  mortared  together,  and 
some  more  besides,  that  bercussed 
chimney  was  not  quite  four  feet  high! 
But  what  hurt  my  feelings  worst  was 
that  the  real  brick-layer  who  did  over 
the  job  with  brick  laughed  at  my  am 
bitlous  trowel,  and  pointed  out  to  me 
that  it  was  not  a  brick-layer's  troVel  at 
all,  but  a  plasterer's. 
,  An  aimless  and  useless  spur  of  picket 
fence  in  this  same  drawing,  running 
to  the  house,  was  a  minor  lapse;  but 
the  dog,  the  triple  rooms  and  the  three 
chimneys  certainly  distinguished  it,  as 
a  work  of  pure  imagination  rather 
than  illustrative  reality. 
4  But  perhaps  that's  the  game,  to  give 
the  reader's  imagination  something  to 
chew  upon  and  wrestle  with.  That  pur- 
pose at  least  is  served  by  such  curious 
misfits  and  misinterpretations  by  the 
artists.  W.  C.  T. 

I  Brookline. 

"In  Blindman's  Land" 
iAs  the  World  Wags: 
j  The  genealogical  page  of  a  local  dally 
|  is  a  perennial  fountain  of  amusement  to 
I  anyone  having  even  a  little  history,  since 
the  contributors  seem  to  know  none.  Let 
.»  single  instance  suffice,  to  wit:  Answer 
on  April  7  by  author  of  a  long  series  of 
articles  on  "Royal  Families  of  England," 
who  was  asked  "How  George  III  of 
England  could  lay  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Franc*."  He  answers  by  a  cock-and- 
bull  story  of  a  claim  by.descent,  where- 
as almost  anyone  knows  that  the 
Georges  made  no*  such  claim  but  re- 
garded their  pretence  to  the  French 
orown  of  so  little  value  that  they 
dropped  it  at  the  first  good  chance.  The 
claim  has  a  much  moro  interesting  his- 
tory, running  nearly  500  years,  includ- 
ing the  hundred  years  war  and  the  pa- 
thetic loss  of  the  last  of  the  French 
mainland  in  Queen  Mary's  time;  but 
all  this  made  no  impression  on  one 
gathering  myths  about  the  "Royal  Fam- 
ilies of  England." 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston,    .»..' 

DE  GOGORZA  SiNGS 

Olga  Samaroff  and  Emillo  de  Gogorzr 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  ir 

Symphony  Hall.  Helen  M.  Winston 
was  accompanist.  Mme.  Samaroff  playec 
Novelette  in  D  major,  Schumann;  Inter 
mezzo.  E-flat  major,  Brahms;  Turkisl 
March.  Beethoven-Rubinstein;  Sonata, 
B  minor,  Liszt;  Three  Preludes,  Chopin; 
Caprice  Burlesque,  Gabrilowitsch. 

Mr.  do  Gogorza  sang:  "Sebben  Cru- 
dele."  Caldara;  Riecitatlf  9t  Air  of  Thoas 
In  "Iphigenia  in  Taurls,"  C.  Gluck;  "On 
the  Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds,"  Car- 
penter; "The  Seminarian,"  Moussorssky: 
"The  Pipes  of  Pan."  Elgar;  "Phidyle." 
Duparc;  "Void  que  le  Printemps."  De- 
bussy'; "Par  lo  sentier;  '  Dubois;  Zor- 
ffco,  "Tavira  o  la  Romeria"  (Basque 
Song),  do  Ercilla;  "Clavelitos,"  Val- 
verde. 

The  hall  was  well  filled.  Both  artists 
were  In  the  mood  for  their  best  achieve- 
ments. Their  programs  were  well  ar- 
ranged to  test  their  abilities  In  many 
differing  phases.  The  audience  wad  ex- 
pectant of  rare  musical  offerings.  It 
was  not  disappointed  and  the  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm  tlmt  followed  all  the  num- 


bers were  demonstrative  to  a  deg 
'"rarely  equalled  even  at  the  Sunc 
^afternoon  concerts.  Both  musicians  w 
generous  in  giving  extra  pieces  « 
many  of  these  were  as  important  t 
imposing  as  the  regular  numbers. 

No    appearance    of  Mr.  de  Gogo: 
would  be  complete  without  "Drink 
Me  Only"  and  he  sang  that  in  his 
lmitable  style.    He  was  at  his  best 
I  all  the  varying  moods  of  his  selectlor 
I  in  the  simplicity  of  Caldera's  17th  c 


Mme.  Samaroff  played  with  her  ac 
iislomed  zest  and  Intensity  of  expres 
on.  revealing  with  splendor  the  heroic  I 
irtions  of  the  Liszt  sonata  and  sing- 
ig   with    extreme    delicacy    its   con-  I 
asting  song  passages.   In  all  her  piecosij 
;r    unexcelled    mechanical  precision 
id  skill  shimmered  and  radiated,  al-| 
ays  used  as  an  aid  lo  her  interpreta- 
on  of  the  music  and  never  as  mere! 


True  Interest  In  life,  comes  from  Its 
scurity.  Life  is  undecipherable,  illogical,  un- 
certain, and  for  tUis  reason  tbe  most  exact- 
ing love  it  with  a  sad  passion. 

Malipiero 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  what  Malipiero's  "Pauses  of] 
Silence"  meant  to  one  listener  at  the 
20th  Symphony  Concert: 
•  From  eternal  silence  the  soul,  the 
word,  speaks.  Silence  is  summoned  to 
pause  by  the  trumpet-voice,  the  assert- 
ing personality.  The  inarticulate  uni- 
verse replies — "with  no  language  but 
a  cry."  The  heavens  and  the  hells  an- 
swer, beseeching  the  word  to  utter  their 
desire — through  it  alone  can  they  find 
voice;  or  storming  upon  it  in  rage  that 
they .  may  beat  it  out  of  being.  The 
trumpet-voice,  the  personality,  amidst 
the  strife  of  sound,  asserts  itself,  a 
seven-fold  I  AM.  F.  D.  S. 

Bcston. 


Pauline  and  the -Museum  \ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  mention  of  Pauline  Markham  re- 
minds me  that  when  she  played  at  tho 
Boston  Theatre  in  Lydia  Thompson's 
company  she  looked  with  approval  on  a 
handsome  stage  attache  and  presented 
him  wjth  a  beautiful  cameo  ring,  insiae 
of  which  was  inscribed  "Markham  to 
W.  E.  S."  In  the  course  of  time  Mr. 
W.  E.  S.  borrowed  $10  on  the  ring  and 
never  paid  it  back.  In  after  years  the 
ring  came  into  my  own  possession  ana 
today  lies  among  my  treasures,  beside 
the  ring  which  John  Wilkes  Booth  gave 
to  Orlando  Tompkins  exactly  54  years 
ago  today,  eight  days  before  Booth  con- 
summated the  saddest  tragedy  our 
country  has  ever  known. 


I  yesterday  obtained  possession  of  a 
bill  of  the  Boston  Museum,  70  years  old, 
"printed  at  the  museum  in  presence  of 
visitors  upon  Ruggles's  patent  printing 
engine."  Little  heed  is  paid  to  the 
dramatic  company,  but  on  the  reverse 
Side  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  300 
lines  in  excellent  rhyme  of  the  "Rare, 
Curious  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Cu- 
riosities and  Works  of  Art."  The  con- 
cluding lines  are: 

"To  all  this  add  the  vast* Dramatic  Hall, 
With    spacious    stage,     traps,  trick* 

machines  and  ail. 
On  which  neat  Vaudevilles,  spectacles 

and  plays 

Revive  the  past  and  type  the  present 

days. 

Five  nights  each  week  performers  here 

commune. 

And   Saturday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

And  give  you  entertainments  rich,  and 

large. 

For  your  applause,  and  for  no  other' 

charge.  • 

This   beauteous  granite   edifice  you'll* 

meet 

Near  Tremont  row,  on  famous  Tremonl 

I      street.  -JCJ 
And  View  contented  all  Its  vast  con- 
tents. 

For  the  small  fee  of  five  and  twenty 

cents. 

Do  you  notice  how  prominent  that 
word  "Vaudeville"  Is?  And  people 
thought  it  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  B.  F.  Keith. 

I  noticed  that  a  Saturday  morning 
paper  spoke  of  "Oliver  Optic  (Chanles 
Follen  Adams)."  What  about  William 
T.  Adams?  And  what  about  Tawcob 
Strauss.?  QUINCY  KILBY. 

Brookline. 


"The  Love  of  Mike" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Just  after  the  successful  production 
of  'The  Gilded  Age."  "  says  Henry^Wat- 
terson.  in  his  entertaining  reminis- 
cences, "I  received  a  letter  from  him 
(Mark  Twain)  in  which  he  told  me' he 
had  made  in  Col.  Mulberry  Sellers  a 
close-  study  of  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
thought  he  had  drawn  him  to  the  life. 
'But.  fir  the  love  of  Mike,'  he  said,,' 
'don't  wliisper  it.  for  he  woujd  neve* 
understand  or  forgive  me.'  " 

I  "The  Gilded  Age"  was  produced  18 
1874.  or  thereabouts,  and  in  those  clays 
nobody  ever  appealed  to  "the  love  of 
Mike"  or  Pete,  or  any  other  second  rate 
figure  in  the  canon.  Did  Mark  Twain 
ever  use  the  expression  in  any  letter  h* 
wrote  in  the  70's?  In  fact,  is  it  morA 

I  than  11  years  old?  There  is  pltnty  ofj 
evidence  throughout  these  reminis- 
cent.    that  their  author  does  not  mean] 


'II 


I 
I 


I  l>;ii|  stuck  to  his  early  determination  to 
I  write  fiction   he  might   have  produced 
the  groat  American  novel  for  which  the 
world  has  long  been  waiting. 
Boston.  W.  E.  K. 

"The  Gilded  Ago"  was  first  performed 
early  in  1S7S  at  San  Francisco.  It  was 
ot  performed  in  New  York  until  Sept. 
.6,  1874.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  oocksure 
bout  the  age  of  any  "modern"  phrase, 
ag  or  catch-word.— Ed. 


Scalteen 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  traveled  through 
Ireland  about  20  years  ago  once  told  me 
about  running  across  an  old  scalteen 
maker.  Scalteen.  it  seems,  is  a  bever- 
age made  by  brewing  whiskey  and  but- 
ter together.  As  concocted  by  the  old 
ma  rv- that  mr  friend  met.  it  had  a  soft, 
creamy  flavor.  It  must  have  been  deli- 
cious, for  my  friend  smacked  his  lips 
unconsciously  when  he"  told  me  a1»out 
it.  I  should  judge  from  his  story  that 
the  art  of  making  scalteen  was  all  but 
lost  one  then.  I  cannot  but  hope, 
however,  that  some  one  will  direct  me 
to  a  scalteen  maker  before  July  1. 
Boston.  TARBELLUS. 
"Scalteen"  is  whiskey  boiled  with  su- 
gar and  butter.  In  Munster  It  is  buuit 
Whiskey.  For  a  New  Englander  of  the 
eighth  generation  hot  buttered  rum  is 
the  only  drink  when  the  weather  is  se- 
vere and  he  is  scourged  by  a  sorry 
rb»B\nn.  In  summer  the  words  of  Ma- 
glnvi  still  have  force:  "As  to  the  beau- 
tiful "mutual  adaptation  of  cold  rum 
and  cold  water,  that  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  indeed  forms  a  theme  of 
never-ceasing  admiration,  being  one  of 
viaturp's  most  exquisite  achievements. 
—Ed 


Process    for   making   iliina   ware.  Ills 

daughter  fulls  a  vicim  o  Chandler's  son 

and  leaves  home.  Blankarn  leaves  his  I 
employer  and  spends  his  Jast  coin  in  ! 
perfecting  his  process.  This  means  Ms  I 
c  ommercial  success  and  the  ruin  of  the  | 
heartless  employer. 

H.  Conway  Wlngfleld  had  an  oppor-  | 
tunity,  as  Blankarn,  to  make  the  most 
of  his  dramatic  abilities,  and  Fred  W. 
Permaln  as  Joseph  Chandler  was  a  most 
excellent  foil.  The  other  parts  were 
well  taken. 

The  passionate  climax  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth   act  was  an   excellent  ex- 
ample of  dramatic  repression. 
.There  was  a  crowded  house  and  the 

audience  was  appreciative— so  much  so  j 
that  several  dramatic  incidents  failed 
to  receive  their  deserved  applause,  not 
from  lack  of  apnreciation  but  because 
the  listeners  were  too  enthralled  with 
the  progress  of  the  play  to  think  of  de- 
livering the  need  of  applause.  There 
was  enough  at  the  end  of  each  act,  how- 
ever, to  assure  the  players  that  they 
had  achieved  a  success. 


|  MAJESTIC  THEATRE — "Seven  Days- 
Leave,"  a  military  drama  of  today,  by 
Walter  Howard.    The  cast: 

Perry  SjdDdlea  B,TCP  Rennedv 

Kitty  Miarrow  Florence  F.ldridgc 

rZ'  nJl  "t  If  '«V : T->"di»  Lambert 

The  Rev.  John  Sharrow  J.  Irving  White 

Col    George  Sharrow  Robert  Romans 

Cap..  Cornelius  Keys  Galway  Herbert 

fcord  Pendennis  Frank  Holltnc 

■tephen  Dnrrell.   Waltt,r  Sn(.rW0od 

IP?-  Constance  Morrell  Suzanne  Jackson 

BHPt.  Paul  r,amon<!- 
I.  Terry  Fieldin 
par  Parsons  


I  .This  play. 


 Edward  Markav 

 Russell  Johnstone 

which  had  its  American 
•emiere  in  Boston  more  than  a  year 
|go,  returned  last  evening  in  somewhat 
Cerent  form.  Americanized  and  melo- 
ramatized.  It  moves  with  far  more ' 
nap  than  before,  and  the  addition  of 
^e  submarine  detector  in  the  first  act 


clinches  the  interest  more  strongly.  It 
deals  with  the  successful  efforts  to  cap- 
ture two  German  spies  at  work  in  Eng- 
land under  the  guise  of  Belgian  refugees 
—efforts  in  which  an  American  officer 
serving  with  the  British  army  is  the 
chief  figure  and  in  which  his  love  for 
his  fiancee  and  for  his  country  arc  at 
odds. 

The  story  is  grippingly  dramatic,  cul- 
minating In  a  series  of  spectacular 
scenes  that  include  the  dash  of  a  pre- 
sumably naked  woman  into  the  sea  to 
warn  the  submarine,  the  firing  upon  it 
by  an  American  cruiser— with  the  guns 
in  the  turrets  and  machine  guns  on 
deck  working  most  realistically— and 
the  race  for  the  buoy  with  its  warning 
signal,  between  Lady  Mary  Heathei 
and  one  of  the  spies. 

Edward  Mackay  now  plays  the  rol|j 
of  the  American  major,  Suzanne  Jack'/ 
son  that  of  the  female  spy  and  Rober 
Homans  the  British  colonel,  and  the 
ore  excellent  in  their  character  poi 
trayal.  The  same  is  true  of  Fran 
Hollins  as  Lord  Pendennis. 

IBEMIDDLEMANl 

Henry  Arthur  Jones   has   written   a  U 
umber  of  good  plays,  but  perhaps  none 
f  them  has  surpassed   in  popularity 
The  Middleman,"  which  was  given  its  : 
irst  presentation  at  tiie  Copley  Theatre  .. 
ast  night.    Humor  and  pathos,  serious  ■ 
■motion    and    comic    incident    are    so  pj 
ilended  that  it  is  difficult  to  slassify  the 
Irama,  but  the  story  Is  so  plain  that  it 
s  easily  understood. 
The  cast  of  the  Jewett  players  was 
his: 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  End 
of  the  Bridge."  Drama  in  four  acts 
by  Florence  Lincoln..   The  cast: 

John  Garret.  M.  D  Dudley  Ayres  ' 

Felix   Marriott.  Mark  Elliston  , 

Peter   ..i..  Marion  Goad 

Ludwig  Straus  Mark  Kent 

Bartlett  Morton  I..  Stevens' 

Mary  Stanley  Bertha  Blanchard j 

Joan   Mannering  Ruth  Robinson 

This  Harvard  prize  play  is  enjoyable 
throughout  its  four  acts.  Its  portrayal 
of  the  doctor  who  sacrifices  his  am- 
bitions and  fulfills  his  duly  to  a  friend 
by  caring  for  his  daughter  and  eventual- 
ly marrying  her.  is  rich  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct. 

.    As  played  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
•J  yesterday,  the  play  met  with  its  cus-  j 
tomary  appreciation.     Mr.   Ayres  waa 
excellent  as  the  doctor  and  was  wrll 
supported    by   Miss    Robinson    as  the 
young  woman  who  later  becomes  his 
wife.    Miss  Good  played  the  part  of  the 
boy   Peter  with   a   delightful  juvenile 
A  touch.    The  other  roles  were  well  im- 
'i  personated. 

|  The  play  at  this  theatre  next  week  will 
j  be  Charles  iloyt's  New  England  comedy, 
I  "A  Temperance  Town,"  with  William  C. 
1  Masson  in  the  role  of  Mink  Jones. 

GUS  EDWARDS 

j  Gus  Edwards,  son;;  writer,  producer 
I  and  theatrical  manager,  assisted  by  Vin- 
cent O'Donnell,  Alice  Furness  and  Beat- 
rix Curtis,  heads  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Las  tevening 
there  was  a  good-sized  audience  and 
much  applause. 

Mr.  Edwards's  act,  which  is  devoted  to 
a  medley  of  his  songs,  is  less  interesting 
than  many  of  the  vaudebille  offerings 
booked  under  his  management.  An  at- 
tractive feature  is  two  pretty  girls  who 
visualize  the  idea  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
songs  a  few  years  back  and  flit  about 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  "Vincent 
O'Donnell.  the  diminutive  comedian, 
pulls  all  the  laughs. 

One  of  the  funniest  acts  is  the  sketch 
of  the  Lander  brothers,  in  "Pills  for 
Ills."  Harry  Lander  as  the  tramp  is  not) 
only  funny  in  make-up.  but  gets  away 
from  the  conventional  style  of  stag* 
hoboes. 

Much  interest  was  manigested  in  the 
appearance  of  Edmond  Hayes  in  "Moon- 
shine." This  is  a  departure  for  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  has  entertained  lately 
chiefly  in  low  comedy.  Last  evening 
he  appeared  In  a  serious  melodramatic 
role  and  his  performance  was  interest- 
ing in  Us  sincerity  and  as  portralturr 
of  type. 

',  Other  acts  were  Julius  Tannen,  mono* 
loguiat;  Maria  Lo,  in  artistic  poslngs; 
iVal  and  Ernie  Stanton  in  uproarious 
jchatter  and  "nut"  comedy;  Wright  and 
Dietrich,  in  a  singing  act;  Snoozer,  a,  ; 
remarkable  canine  act,  and  Catherine 
Powell,  in  novelty  dances. 


OBepn  Chandler  

tntty  Todd  

ilr  Seaton  t'mfravillc . 

Irs.  (  handler.  ....... 

laude  Chandler  

,;niy  rmfrjiville  

>li'-ia  I  nifraville  .  . .  . 
Cpiphany  Dank*.  .  - 


.Fred  W.  Permaiji 
.Cameron  Matthews 

 Nicholas  .Tor 

 Donald  (all 

....  Mary  Hamilton 

 Phyllis  Relpb 

.  .Catherine  I>>xow 

 F.leanor  F.llis 

....  U'oHanl  (Task,. 

Julian  Chandler  I  Noel  Ix>slle 

li.ry  H'onkarn  Jessamine  Newcomhe 

'jrus  Blenkarn...  II.  Conway  Wlitefleld 

.'amy  Rlenkam    VIol„  Roach 

esse  PVgg  ,  K.  K.  Clivo 

'oatniau  Hof\  Italic 

hit  ton  Viola  Heath 

aeWell  Leonard  Craskn 

The  play  would  be  interesting  to  the 
iolshevist  enthusiasts  because  the  vil- 
li!) happens  to  be  an  employer  and  the 
ero  a  workingman. 

Cyrus  Blankarn,  an  old  potter,  who 
as  made  a  fortune  for  his  employer 


I  , 

|    '-\pril  17,  1877.    There  was  talk  this 
|evenlng  of  German  implacability,  of  the 
Bimpossibility  of.  appealing  to   the  hu- 
Jmanity  of  these  Inaccessible  men.  Cher- 
buliez  tells  me,  however,   that  among 
jtho  Teutons  there  is  a  quarter  of  an 
jhour    in    which    concessions    may  be 
Igranted:     the  time  that  runs  between* 
dessert  at  dinner  and  the  tenth  puff  of  J 
a  .  cigar.     Saint- Vallier   told   him   that  9 
only  at  that  time  could  he  obtain  in  thai' 

ourse  of  his  negotiations  what  he  did 
obtain." — Journal  des  Goneourt.  " 

A  BALLAD  OF  BONE  DRY  TOWN,  j 
On  Fancy's  pinions  borne  apace 
14  decode  hence  my  Muse  hath  flown. 
HDawns  nineteen  luenty-nine  of  Grace 
On  beatific  Bone  Dry  Town. 
No  babel  here  the  ears  fatigue, 
hack  day  is  ope'A  with  public  prayer, 
Held  by  the  Antl-Cussina  League, 
Itul  none  is  ever  heard  to  swear. 

One  never  argues  here.    One  sighs 
yn  swset  content  where'er  one  goes; 
LV'j  Demon  Rum  sign  irks  the  eyes, 
l^o  .  rtaretU ;  smoke  svii'.rx  the  iios<\ 


Hushed  here  tin  subway's  frantic  rage,- 
A  nd  ail  the  people  peaceful  ride 
Upon  tfie  Water  Wagon  stage. 

The  young  folks  here  ne'er  heard  of  hops,  ■ 

Ne'rr  tasted  cidcrized  mince  pie; 
No  alroholic  lollypops 
The  Anli'Cough  Drop  League  get  by. 
Hueet  Virtue  roams  all  up  ami  down, 
And  yet — and  yet.  I  toouta  not  stay. 
The  only  Line  One  in  the  town 
Dropped  dead  ten  years  ago  today! 

— CROAKER  SECUNDL'S  in  the  New  ] 
York  Evening  Post. 


"Arbs"  and  Witches 

Some  days  ago  we  spoke  of  the  trial 
at  the  Taunton  (Eng.)  assizes  on  April 
4,  1823,  of  trtrce  women  who  had  cut 
and  stabbed  an  old  woman  reputed  to 
be  a  witch,  with  intent  to  murder  her; 
and  we  published  the  recipe  given 
against  witchcraft  by  one  Baker,  In  or 
near  Wiviliscomb,  a  recipe  mentioning 
a  paper  of  "arbs"  to  be  burnt.  We  then 
inquired  what  these  herbs  could  have 
been.  / 
Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Clark  of  Lancaster  writes: 
The  worthy  conjuror's  plan  was  to 
fight  the  devil  with  his  own  tools.  Cf. 
"The  Lancashire  Witches,"  by  W.  H. 
Ainsworth,  bk.  I.  ch.  x.:  'Whilst  the 
storm  was  at  its  worst,  while  the 
lightning  was  flashing  fiercely,  and  the 
thunder  rattling  loudly.  Mother  Chattox, 
■with  a  chfcfing  dish  in  her  hand,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fire  and  placing  the 
pan  upon  it,  threw  certain  herbs  and 
roots  into  it,  chanting  thus: 

Here  is  Juice  of  poppy  bruiBed. 
With  black  hellebore  infused: 
Here  is  mandrake's  bleeding  root. 
Mixed  with  moonshade's  deadly  fru  t.  etc. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  witch's  chant: 
In  the  heated  pan  they  burn. 
And  to  pungent  vapour  turn. 
By  this  stroiifr  suftumlgation. 
By  tho  potent  Invocation, 
Spirits.  I  compel  you  here! 
All  who  list  may  (my?)  call  appear. 
In  place  of  this  wicked  incantation  Mr. 
Baker  advises  the  reading  of  vchses  1 
and  2  of  the  68th  Psalm: 

Let  Ood  arise:  let  His1  enemies  be  , 
scattered:  let  them  also  that  hate  Him  I 
flee  before  Him. 

"As  smoke  is  driven  away,  so  drive  | 
them  away:  as  wax  melteth  before  the  ' 
fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  at  the 
presence  of  God!" 

Perhaps  the  anti-diablerist  associated 
the  Psalmist's  reference  to  wax  burn- 
ing before  the  fire  with  tho  well  known 
practice  in  witchcraft  of  melting  wax 
images  of  those  whom  it  was  sought 
to  destroy.  Probably  Mr.  Baker's  arbs, 
unlike  those  of  Mother  Chattox  and 
her  kind,  were  wholesomely  medicinal 
and  fragrant. 

It  should  her  noted  that  many  plants 
used  by  witches  in  working  their  spells  ; 
were  also  thought  to  be  counter  charms, 
as  vervain,  which,  as  old  Aubrey  said, 
"hinders  witches  from  their  will."  Rue 
is  another  plant  that  works  both  ways. 
If  one  wears  it  with  agrimony,  maiden-  | 
hair,  broom-straw  and  ground  ivy,  lie  | 
will  at  once  detect  the  presence  of  a  j 
witch.  \ 

Z.  Y.  of  Boston  writes:    "There  were! 
no  board  schools  of  value  in  those  days  ; 
and  the  simple  folk  talked  weird  dia- 
lects.    'Arb'  for  'yarb.'  that  is  'herb,' 
is  perfectly  good  Devonese.     'Gar-em-  f 
Ken-us    Ale'    sounds    like    a.    drunken  1 
man's  Gambrinus  Ale.  which  may  have 
been  a  favorite  tap.  just  as  a  recent 
reference  lo  the  -waterside  combination 
of  Cornish  Mahogany  and  Fair  Maids 
may  have   meant  Metheglin  and  Fu- 
madoes,  in  degenerate  form." 


Concerning  Mr.  Aab 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

I  wish  to  take  exception  to  Mr. 
Charles-Edward  Aab'g  letter  of  April  14. 
in  which  he  assumes  that  the  author  of 
a  series  of  letters  on  the  "Royal  Fam- 
ilies of  England,"  now  running  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  is  ignorant  of  his- 
tory: this  assumption  he  bases  on  what 
he  calls  a  "cock-and-'bull  story"  of. 
George  Ill's  claim  to  the  English  crown,  j 
and  accuses  the  author  of  the  letters  of  I 
"gathering  myths."  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  merits  of  the  ease 
but  I  do  know  that  the  author  whom  Mr. 
Aab  criticises  is  an  unusually  careful 
genealogist  and  i.f  well-versed  in  history, 
and  feel  that  it  is  unjust  to  him  to  pub- 
lish such  a  letter,  in  a  paper  which  he 
will  probably  never  see,  instead  of  com- 
ing out  in  the  open  with  a  letter  to  the 
author  himself  asking  for  his  authority. 
Mr.  Aab  has  in  his  haste  to  show  his 
omniscience  entirely  overlooked  the  fac  t 
that  the  author" of  the  "Royal  Families'' 
letters  does  not  state  the  George  Ill's 
claim  was  based  on  his  descent,  but 
merely  gives  his  descent  as  a  possible 
reason  for  such  a  claim.  It  is  Quite 
likely  that  the  other  author  knows  as 
much  as  Mr.  Aab  himself  about  tho 
matter,  but  thought  his  correspondent 
would  be  more  interested  In  the  geneal- 
ogy than  in  political  matters,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  anyone  knowing  him  by  cor- 
respondence, as  I  do,  would  be  willing 
to  take  his  word  for  any  statement. 

Boston.  HAROLD  BOWDITCH. 

Shakespeare's  Hard  Luck 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  said  recently  in 
London  that  having  seen  "Twelfth 
Night"  and  "Henry  IV  played  in  Ger- 
many a  year  .before  the  war,  ho  had 
been  astonished  to  find  both  Malvolio 
nnd  FalstafE  made  up  with  an  extraor- 
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them  and  they  spawn  not  amid  the  solitude  of 

the  Apenninas.  To  dluo  lu  company  with  more 
than  two  Is  a  gaulish  and  a  German  thing.  I 
can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  have 
ealcn  In  concert  with  20— so  barbarous  and 
herdlike  a  practice  does  not  now  appeal  to  me — 
such  an  Incentive  to  drink  much  and  talk 
loosely;  not  to  add",  such  a  necessity  to  speak 
loud,  which  is  clownish  and  odious  in  tbo 
extreme. 


China  and  the  League  , 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  of 
the   Herald  appeared   tonight   as  the 
heading  of  a  Washington  communica- 
tion  from  high  authority;    ''China  of 
League    Dinner    Preserved."     it  was, 
printed  in  two  lines,  "China  of  League"  > 
first;  then  "Dinner  Preserved,"  and  the 
momentary  effect  upon  the  mind  was  as 
if  an  irresistible  force  had  collided  with 
an  immovable  body.    As  the  excellent 
Ruggles  would  say,  the  old  bean  refuseu 
to  function  at  such  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  diplomatic  to  the  culinary. 
'Then  it  appeared  that  tho  paragraph 
concealed  the  information  that  the  din- 
ner service  used  at  the  White  House  at 
the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  inter- 
preted the  league  of  nations  to  tho  for- 
eign relations  committee  of  Congress 
as  the  post-prandial  entertainment  of 
his  guests  was  tcf  be  set  apart  with 
other  sets  used  by  Presidents  on  his- 
toric occasions,  never  to  be  used  again, 
laving  been  used  but  tne  one  time. 

Just  what  record  History  has  jotted 
down  in  her  diary  about  that  evening  is 
not  yet  disclosed,  but  would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  -with  the  unique  quality 
of  the  event  if  the  china  were  broken 
j  as  wine  glasses  were  wont  to  be  broken 
after  drinking  the  Queen's  health?  I 
knew  a  family  where  ahe  mustache  cup 
from  which  its  deceased  head  had  par- 
taken of  his  morning  coffee  was  pre- 
served on  the  sideboard  for  many  years, 
and  the  reminiscences  were  not  wholly 
agreeable  as  it  caught  the  eye.  Much 
is  to  be  said  for  the  destruction  of. 
fragile  articles  which  have  served  a 
special  purpose.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  old  customs  like  that  of  the  wine 
glasses  which  will  occur  to  you. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


A  Sad  Story 

Richard  Guinnet,  Esq.,  of  Great  Hunt- 
ington, Gloucestershire,  died  on  April  id, 
1717.  He  held  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas  in 
high  esteem,  but  "their  union,  was  sus- 
pended from  prudential  reasons."  He 
waited  for  her  16  years,  and  when  his 
physician  then  told  him  he  could  not 
live  long,  Mr.  Guinnet  urged  immediate 
marriage.  She  said,  "to  prevent  his  im- 
portunity," she  would  be  his  in  six 
months.  He  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh: 
"Ah!  madam,  six  months  now  are  as 
much  as  16  years  have  been;  you  put  it 
off  now,  and  God  will  do  it  forever."  The 
narrator  adds:  "The  poor  gentleman  re- 
tired to  his  seat  in  the  country,  made 
his  will  and  left  Mrs.  Thomas  £600;  and 
sorrow  was  her  'food  ever  after';  he  died 
within  the  six  months.  He  was  a  man  of 
piety,  prudence  and  temperance  and  the 
author  of  a  little  piece,  entitled:  'An 
Essay  on  the  Mischief  of  Giving  For- 
tunes with  Women  in  Marriage.'  " 

As  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  ending  was  j 
pitiable.  "Besides  pecuniary  distress,  she  I 
endured  for  several  years  great  personal  I 
misery,  from  a  chicken  bone,  swallowed 
inadvertently." 


The  Invalid 

On  April  16,  1870.  Edmond  de  Goneourt 
Observing  his  brother  Jules,  slowly ; 
dying  of  overwork,  remarked  that  he 
tormented  himself  with  imaginary  ills,  | 
looking  at  red  or  white  produced  on  his  ■ 
skin  toy  a  wrinkle  in  his  shirt  with  a1 
rlolorous  expression  of  fright.' 


Queer  Announcements 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  an  extract  from  a 
London  newspaper  found  its  way  Into 
the  column,  a  report  of  a  benevolent 
"drive"  for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers 
in  France.  Among  the  contributions 
and  gifts  was  a  half  dozen  fresh  eggs 
labelled,  "A  City  Man's  Willing  Effort." 
Certainly  a  remarkable  performance  for 
a  city  man  or  even#.n  rural  brother.  The 
paragraph  was  properly  headed  "Doing 
His  Bit." 

The  Port  Elizabeth  Advertiser  of  Cape 
Colony.  South  Africa,  during  my  connec- 
tion with  another  newspaper  in  that 
town.  1S39  to  1902,  the  period  of  the  An- 
glo-Boer war,  published  some  queer  an- 
nouncements, of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  sample: 

CLOSING  OF  DAIRT. 

"Miss  White  desires  to  inform  her 
customers  and  the  public  that  owing  to 
Ill-health  the  supply  of  milk  will  be 
discontinued." 

in  the  same  journal  some  penny-a- 
|ine  commenting  on  the  departure  on  a 
Kuinpean  trip  of  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  business  and  sporting  circles, 
thus  held  forth:  , 
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^We  understand  that  while  abroad  ha 
wlB  engage  In  a  series  of  researches  of 
a  plscicultural  character.  "We  trust  he 
will  return  much  desuscitated  from  his 
pleasant  recreative  peregrinations." 
Boston.  ORIAN. 


Bertha  von  Hillern 
As  the  World  Wj?s' 
In  one  of  Col.  Walterson's  articles  he 
I  mentions  Bertha  von  Hillern,  "a  poor!.,1 
art  student  seeking  money  enough  to  i  • 
take  her  abroad.''  engaging  in  Louis-  ' 
ville  to  walk  100  miles  around  a  fixed 
track  In  24  consecutive  hours.    She  did 
I  It.    Her  share  of  the  gate  money  was 
'  53000. 

Did  not  Bertha  von  Hillern  give  walk- 
ing exhibitions  in  Boston  many  years 
ag>e?  I  think  she  nearly  broke  up  one 
exhibition  by  demanding  pumpkin  pie 
late  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning 
and  refusing  to  continue  until  the  pie 
was  procured.  It  was  procured  and  the 
I  manager  saved  the  day. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly. 

Will  some  one  tell  us  the  year  when 
I  pie  comforted  and  sustained  Miss  von 
Hillern?— Ed. 


LAPARRA  POEM 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  SymJ 
nhony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud.  conduc 
tor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.     The  program  was  as 
follows:  Franck.  Symphony  in  D  minor 
(by   request);    Laparra,    first  perform 
ance  of  "A  Basque  Sunday";  poem  on 
four  folk  songs  for  orchestra  and  piano 
(Mr.  Laparra,  pianist);  Glinka,  Kama 
rinskaya;    Weber,    overture    to  "Der 
Frieschuetz." 

Mr.  Laparra  is  not  unknown  here.  His 
opera  "La  Habanera."  produced  in  De-| 
cember.  1910,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
won  the  admiration  of  a  few.  The  grim, 
story  and  the  absence  of  any  celebratedr 
singers  no  doubt  accounted  for  the 
apathy  of  the  general  public.  On  some: 
the  opera  exerted  a  peculiar  fascination, , 
by  reason  of  the  originality  and  the 
individuality  of  the  music.  Althougfi 
the  composer  was  a  prix  de  Rome,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  worshipped 
in  any  Parisian  chapel,  .whether  it  had 
been  dedicated  to  Massenet,  Franck, 
d'Indy  or  Debussy.  The  music  was 
wedded  to  the  text;  it  served  as  com- 
mentary; It  emphasized  situations  and 
strengthened  moods:  it  was  now  appro- 
priately melodramatic;  it  was  now  in- 
tensely tragic;  it  was  always  dramatic. 
As  the  murderer  in  the  play  was  haunt- 
ed by  the  spectre  of  his  victim,  slain 
while  the  habanera  was  sounding  in  the 
square,  so  tho  hearer  after  the  passing 
years  still  sees  .the  awful  apparition, 
remembers  the  silent  group  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  hears  again  the  habanera, 
also  the  music  in  the  church  yard.  The 
opera  brought  a  region  of  Spa,in  and  a 
phase  of  Spanish  life  and  customs 
vividly  before  the  spectators.  They  that 
i  had  traveled  In  Spain  recognized  the 
re  alism  of  the  composer,  a  realism  still 
'  more  vivified  and  heightened  by  the 
necessary  imaginative,  poetic  touch. 

Mr.  Laparra  was  also  known  here  be- 
fore yesterday  by  some  -sdngs  heard  in 
concert  halls,  by  piano  pieces  played  by 
I  Mr.  Bauer,  and  by  the  concert  of  last 
|  November  in  which  his  "Musical  Journey 
I  Through  Spain"  was  performed  by  him 
!  and  the  singer.  Mme.  Helen  Stanley. 

Familiar  with  Biscay  and  the  Biscay- 
[anfl,  Mr.  Laparra  in  his  "Basque  Sun- 
day" has  not  deliberately  taken  thematic 
material   from   folk-tunes,   he  has  not 
slavishly    followed   Biscayan  rhythms; 
hut,  as  Grieg  in  Norway,  lie  has  written 
in  music  his  impressions,  shaped  and 
colored  by  the  region,  its  people,  its  life 
and  customs.     As   depicted   by  him  in 
tones  the  Biscayan  village  would  not  be. 
a  desirable  resort  for  tho  nervous,  nor 
would  the  Biscayan  Sunday  win  the  ap* 
nroval  of  any  "League  for  Preserving 
,'the  Sabbath."    Not  even  tho  sound  of 
■the  organ  'and  the  mention  of  church  in 
'ithe  first  movement  would  reconcile  the 

■  members  of  this  league  to  the  yells  ac- 
companying tho  gamo  of  pelote  in  the 

flScherzo.  and  the  drinking,  bawling  and 
^delirious  danc  ing  in  tho  finale.  This  dis- 

J approval  should  not  keep  ono  from  en- 

Sjoyment  of  the  music  itself. 
[    Again  we  find  the  strong  and  pungent 

■  note  of  individuality.  Again  we  find 
I  refreshing  audacity  in  musical  treat- 
h  ment.  Again  we  find  boldness  in  melody, 
Sin  the  harmonious  scheme,  in  the  em- 
Sployment  of  orchestral  instruments.  The 
■first  movement.  "Towards  the  Church," 
His  curiously  fashioned,  with  its  mixture 

[Cot  ecclesiastical  feeling  and  rought  joy 
"Sin  living.   The  tonal  picture  of  the  Game 
>ot  Pelote,   which  may  be  taken  as  a 
(scherzo.  Is  singuarly  picturesque,  with 
I  its  mad  theme  for  the  bassoon,  the  ex- 
'  citing  background  for  the  vlolin'solo  and 
I  piano.    The  third  movement,  "Before  a 
I  White   House,"  "the   house   where  the 
[Biscayan's    forefathers'    fathers  were 
I  born  and  died,  has  a  strange,  romantic 
beauty;    full   of  simple   sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  solo  string  quartet,  senti- 
j  ment  that  is  sincere,   affecting.  The 
Finale,   "At  the  Feast,"   is  a  frenzied 
page  of  madding  dance  rhythms. 


Francks's  Symphony,  heard  at  the 
first  concert  of  this  season,  led  by  Mr.  - 
Monteux.  was  played  yesterday  by  re-B 
quest.  The  performance  was  a  mostw 
impressive  one;  not  only  with  respect  If 
to  the  more  salient  and  familiar  feat- 1 
urea  of  the  nobly  spiritual  composition,  ft 
but  by  reason  of  beauties  in  the  detail! 
that  had  escaped  the  attention  of  pre- 1 
vious  conductors  or  had  been  ignored! 
by  them.  Yet  these  points  were  made  I 
by  Mr.  Rabaud,  not  with  the  air  of  a  1 
discoverer,  but  as  if  they  must  have! 
been  recognized  by  any  intelligent  and  J 
sensitive  musician.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  H 
as  fortunate  in  entering  into  close  com-  II 
munion  with  Franck  as  he  has  been  8 
with  other  composers  of  the  French  1 
school,  as  he  has  been  with  Beethoven  ;B 
for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that) 
Beethoven  at  these  concerts  has  been  I 
revealed  in  all  his  tenderness,  his  I 
strength,  his  grandeur  by  Mr.  Rabaud.  tt 
Yesterday  after  the  symphony  he  was  1 
thrice  recalled,  not  in  a  perfunctory,  1 
or  merely  complimentary  manner,  but! 
enthusiastically.  I 

Hearing  Glinka's  fantasy  on  two  Rus-  I 
sian  folk  songs,  one  is  amazed  at  the  I 

praise  bestowed  on  it  in  Rubinstein  and 
Tschaikowsky.  No  doubt  Glinka  him- 
self would  have  rubbed  his  eyes  if  he 
could  have  read  what  his  successors 
1  wrote  about  the  fantasy;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  "Kamarinskaya"  was  com- 
posed in  1848  and  Glinka  was  more  or 
5  less  of  an  amateur. 

Is  the  overture  to  "Der  Freischuetz" 
aging  fast?  Yesterday  the  quartet  for 
horns  was   none   to   well  played.  The 
;  once  famous  pizzicato  for  the  appear- 
'  ance  of  Samiel  no  longer  thrills  me; 
Max  playing  on  the  clarinet  does  not 
move  us.  Would  we  be  excited  by  the 
:  scene  in  the  Wolf's  Glen,  even  with 
ithe  excellent  pyrotechnical   display  at 
the  Dresden  Royal  Opera  House?  Rom- 
!  anticism,  though  attacked  at  the  time 
■  for  its  extravagance,  has  its  day.  When 
a  romantic  work  is  purest,  it  becomes 
'  classic.     Witness    Beethoven,  Berlioz. 
I  Chopin.  Schumann. 

This  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
I  The  concert  of  Friday  next,  on  account 
of  the  parade,  will  take  place  on  Sat- 
M  urdav  afternoon.  April  26.   The  program 
of  that  concert  and  of  the  one  in  the 
•    evening  of  the  26th  is  as  follows:  Ra- 
baud. Symphony  No.- 2.  E  minor  (first 
time  at  these  concerts);  Mehul,  "O  des 
<\mants,  le  plus  fidele"  .from  "Ariodant" 
(Sophie  Braslau);  Bach,  Polonaise,  Ron- 
do and  Badinerie  from  Suite  in  B  minor. 
No   2    for  flute  and  strings  (Mr.  Lau- 
rent  flutist);  Moussorgsky.  Songs  with 
orchestra:  Death's  Serenade.  The  Banks 
'i'  of    the    Don.    On    the    River  Dnyeper 
(Miss  Braslau);  Beethoven,  overture  to 
"Ejsmont." 


rieSnalTv      The  i  <   ere  recipes  for  soai 

„  Unit  curious  little  book.    "The  C 
Cot  Mad,  or  Rational  Cookery."  pub- 

Ished  at  Watertown.  N.  Y.  in  1831. 
first,  to  preserve  soap  grease:  "Make 
'our   cask   clean,    when   you  throw  In 

resh  rinds  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
iprlnklc  on  salt  enough  to. preserve  it. 
he  stiiw'  when  >oii  put  down  hog's  In- 
wards, and  be  as  careful  to  keep  it  tight 
is  any  other  meat,  and  you  will  have 
no  djaogroeablo  smell  nor  waste  of 
?rease  by  vermin."  To  make  boiled 
soap:  "For  a  barrel  take  3.1  pounds 
of  scraps  or  other  grease  that 
is  made  dally  in  a  family,  put  half  the 
juantitv  into  -i  five  pail  kettle,  a  pail- 
ful of  strong  lie.  b"il  it  thoroughly  with 
a  moderate  fire  or  it  will  run  over,  then 
IteVp  adding  strong  lie  until  full,  put 
it  in  a  barrel  and  add  weak  lie.  Then 
take  the  other  half  of  the  grease  and 
proceed  as  before."  Cold  soap:  Twenty- 
five  pounds  of  clear  grease,  heat  it. 
turn  it  Into  the  barrel,  heat  strong 
lie  and  turn  in.  let  it  stand  through  the 
summer.  Strong  lie  and  good  grease 
will  insure  you  good  soap,  cold  or 
hot."— Ed. 


Pillant,  a 


lusic  an,  to'.d  Ed'mond  de 
Goncourt  on  April  IS,  1889.  that  there 
was  a  village  in  the  department  Oise, 
where  musical  instruments  of  wood  had 
been  made  for  nearly  300  years;  a  vil- 
lage where  there  was  no  farm",  where 
the  peasants  did  not  sow,  work  or  reap, 
but  all  sat  on  benches,  making  clari- 
nets composed  of  30  odd  pieces.  And 
Goncourt  thought  that  this  fantastical 
village  should  have  been  described  by 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  in  one  of  his  wild 
tales. 


As 


th 


"The  Old  Woman's  Soap" 

tho  Worli  Wags: 
Having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  on 
west  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Stockton  Springs,  and 
later  having  had  serious  encounters 
with  one  Simon  Keal.  my  sympathies 
lead  me  to  help  Mr.  T.  Inker  McEerel 
out  of  his  trouble  about  "The  O.d 
Woman's  Soap."  Our  section  of  the 
state  was  once  a  region  of  wood  fires 
and.  therefore,  wood  ashes:  these  ashes 
the  farmers'  wives  uti'ized  in  making 
soft  soap  for  home  use.  bleaching  out 
from  the  ashes  the  potash  salts,  with 
water,  to  make  lye;  which  in  turn  they 
boiled  with  waste  grease  saved  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  was  a  semi-liquid 
brown  substance  which  usually  was 
strong  enough  of  alkali  to  skin  an 
elephant.  Now  and  then,  through  poor 
management  or  weak  lye,  the  proper 
chemical  reaction  between  lye  and 
grease  did  not  take  place;  then  the 
soap  was  said  "not  to  comj."  Probably 
the  old  ladv  of  the  saying  was  a  poor 
soap  maker  and  was  never  certain  of 
her  results. 

Speaking  of  ashes,  a  boyhood  chum 
ot  my  father  once  received  a  terrible 
punishment  for  spilling  some  ashes  on 
|  the  floor  white  cleaning  out  th?  kitchen 
stow.  The  parental  dictum  at  once  wv. 
|  "Now   Isaiah,  pick  Up  those  ashes  ash 
a9h...  A.  P.  S. 


Lynn./ 
I'he  old 


Farmer's  Almanack  of  1818 
recipe  for  reap  made  of  snow. 
The  recipe  was  taken  from  the  Balti- 
more Federal  Gazette:  "Take  and  cui 
inlo  very  small  pieces  one  pound  Of 
good  hard  soap:  dissolve  it  with  a 
slow  fire,  when  dissolved,  put  six  or 
i  eight  pounds  of  clean  snow  with  it; 
and  after  having  boiled  them  together 
well  for  three  hours  (or  until  it  shews 
a  lather  on  its  surface)  add  a  wine 
glass  of  fine  salt  and  let  it  gat  cold; 
when  it  will  be  found  the  finest  soap 
land  to  welch  as  much  as  the  snow^djd 


Peerless  Lydia 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  to  note 
in  this  column  lately  references  to  some 
of  the  divinities  of  my  boyhood,  fore- 
most among  whom  was  the  peerless 
Lydia  Thompson.  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  lior  was  in  the  autumn  of  I860,  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  London.  Mme. 
Celeste,  an  '  old-time  London  favorite, 
had  quarrelled  with  Ben  Webster,  who 
was  the  lessee  of  the  Adclphi.  near  by, 
and  opened  the  Lyceum,  In  Opposition. 
She  revived  a  number  of  old  French 
classical  plays  (in  English),  in  which 
she  had  once  been  famous.  The  venture 
was  not  very  successful,  for  the  lady 
was  well  stricken  in  years. 

As  an  added  attraction,  the  fair  Eydia 
was  engaged,  she  being  then  all  the-rage 
as  B  dancer,  though  she  had  done  next 
to  nothing  as  an  actress  at  that  timc.^ 
The  sketch  in  which  she  appeared  wasH 
mere  patchwork,  contrived  to  give  herj 
the  opportunity  to  show  her  skill  in  dif-P 
ferent  dances.  A  brilliant  young  singerl 
made  her  debut  in  this  skit,  and  sang 
between  the  dances.  I  recall  that  Lydia 
Thompson  appeared  as  a  short-skirted 
ballerina,  a  role  which  it  was  generally 
asserted  she  greatly  disliked.  Then  she 
gave  the  Highland  Fling:  an  Irish  jig. 
dressed  as  an  Irishman:  a  jockey  dance,  U 
which  had  quite  a  vogue,  in  which  she  ]L 
cracked  a  whip  and  kicked  metal  heels  I 
verv  attractively.  The  crowning  effort.! 
and  that  which  made  her  famous,  was  1 
her  whirlwind  Sailor's  Hornpipe,  danced! 
in  the  smart  uniform  of  a  British  naval  I 
middy.  Who  that  ever  saw  that  dance  I 
will  forget  It?  '      ,    ,        „  K 

Naturally.  Lydia  had  both  rivals  and  I 
imitators.   The  most  successful  of  these! 
was  a  Miss  Hudspeth,  daughter-in-law! 
of  Phelps    the  tragedian:  but  London.  , 
alwavs  faithful  to  a  deity  it  lias  once 
J  enshrined,    never  faltered    in    its  alle- 
giance to  Lvdia   Thompson.      I  know 
nothing  of  her  early  career,  but  it  was! 
said  that  as  a  child  she  used  to  dance  inn 
public  houses:  but  such  yarns  are  com-| 
mon  in  regard  to  many  celebrities. 

The  statement  was  made   that  Mi  sal 
Thompson  was  married  but  once.    Isn  tl 
this  an  error?    In  the  early  sixties  anh 
item  appeared  in  all  the  London  papers! 
of  the  death  of  a  dashing  rider  from  at 
fall  in  the  hunting  field.    It  was  added 
that   he    was    the    husband   of    Lydia  I 
Thompson.    Henderson,  if  1  am  not  mis- 1 
taken    was  a  theatrical  man,  and  did! 
not    become    connected    w  ith    the    fair  I 
blonde  till  much  later  in  life.  '_ 
Maiden.  B'  B'  lv 

Lvdia  came  to  the  United  States  in 
)1S6S".  under  the  management  of  Alexan- 
der Henderson.    She  married  himtater. 
?He  died  at  Cannes.  France,  in  1886.  She 
never  remarried.— Ed. 

Varia 

3  As  the  World  Wags:  _ 

Feeling  that  to  lose  our  As  the 
World  Wags"  column,  would  be  to  lose 
much  that  is  contribute  to  the  real 
significance  as  well  as  the  fine  hit  of 
life  and.  therefore,  desiring  to  prevent 
its  editor  from  spending  the  rest  of  his 
lime  vainly  sending  a  plummet  after 
that  "lost  jug"  of  "Legend  3."  allow  me 
to  humbly  submit  the  following  mental 
antidote-*  gleaning  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's from  a  book  of  Rabbmical  writ- 
ings called  "A  Collection  of  Many  Fa- 

biT  traveler   halting    upon    a  water's 
bank,   believing  it  to  be   shallow  ex- 
claims 'Til  bathe  there!"    "Do  not  so. 
Warned  me  a  voice  from  heaven.  "A  man 

His  axed|nto  that  shallow  rivulet— 
As    hou ac countest— seventy  years  a,go: 

V  fell  and  fell  and  still  without  a  sto£ 
Keeps  falling,  nor  has  reached  the  bottom 

yet." 


peculiar  enjoyment  in  seei_„ 
m  the  first  night  of  the  engage  ,1 

,-ney  have  a  wide  aboice  tomoH 

Comedy  with  a  trasta  twist,  comJ 
cdy   of   contemporaneous  mlddle-claseL 

manners,  extravaganza,  musical  comedy. U 
revival  of  an  old  favorite-there  isto 
even  a  "bed-room"  farce.  Then  there  laV 
as  ever,  vaudeville.  There  are  filmed  | 
plays  to  suit  all  tastes. 

••Happiness,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the  ' 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  has  a  history.  On 
[March  6,  1914,  Miss  Laurette  Taylor  and 
<4the  "Peg  o"  My  Heart"  company,  at  aB 
matinee  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New  York.j 
bave  three  one-act  plays  by  J.  Hartley  K 
•Voaners:   "Just  as  Well,"  "Happiness"  V 
'  lad  "The  Day  of  Dupes."    There  were| 
Hhen  onlv  tour  characters  in  "Happl- , 
'ie«'  "  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
>hU,p  Chandos  H.  £«?*«^\ht 

Jenni   „_  .  .1 

There  was  the  rich  woman  of  27  boied 
"to   extinction    and   selfish;   her  hard- 
working,   common    millionaire  father.) 
Chandos-  a  useless  person,  ashamed  be- 
cause his  father  had  gained  his  fortune 
aishonorably.   There  was  also  Jenny,  a 
frittle  milliner's  drudge,  happy  on  fiim- 
dava    Mrs.  Chrystal-Pole.  talking  with  | 
Jenny,  saw  a  great  light.   "When  Phil  P  i 
comes  to  take  her  to  the  opera,  she  bids 
him.  all  astonished,  to  stay  to  dinner 
with  her  new  acquaintance,  whom  she 
proposes  to  keep  as  her  companion  in 
S  the  hope  of  learning  from  her,  a  pauper. 
ISthe  secret  of  a  happiness  denied  to  her  j 

"^n  Sjan.  10,  1917.  this  little  play,  with 
!"The  Secret  Way."  by  Preston  Gibson, 
.and  "Woman's  Wiles."  by  William  A. 
Young,  was  acted  by  amateurs  at  the 
housTof  Mrs.  Herman  Oelrlchs  m  New 
York,  when  the  part  of  Jenny  was 
nlayed  by  Miss  Helen  G.  Alexander 
The  other  characters  were:  Mrs.  Crystal- 
Pole.  Mrs.  James  Lowell  Putnam;  Scow- 
crolt.  Gordon  Knox  Bell;  Chandos.  St.  C. 
Wllmerding.  .  .  „, 

This  little  play  was  extended  by  Mr 
Manners  Into  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
i  »d  an  epilogue.  New  York  first  saw  it 
on  Dec.  31.  1917.  at  the  Criterion  Theatre 
There  were  then  12  chamctera  on  the 
stage.  The  chief  parts  were  as  fol- 
llows: 


Chandos  •••• 

ioy  MacDonougb. .. 

Scowcroit  

Chrystal-Pole  

Perkins  ••• 

Wreay... 


!  I  also  beg  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
I  tio'n  to  some  expressive  facts  about  Og 
.  king  of  Bashan.  ._■,.<.  ! 

:,    The  rabbis  say  that  the  height  of  his  . 
•  stature   was   23.033   cubits   (nearly  six 
1  miles)      He   used   to   drink    from   the  i 
si  clouds— (hence    the    resultant  stature( 
iand  longevity)— and  toast  fish  by  hold-, 
I  ing  them  before  the  orb  of  the  sun.  I 
I    He  asked  Noah  to  take  him  into  the 
ark    but  Noah  would  not.     When  the 
flood  «fe>  at  its  deepest  it  did  not  reach 
Ithe  knfeea  of  this  giait.    Og  lived  3000 
vears   and  thrfn  was  slain  by  the  hand 
Ot  Moses.  N-  N-  P- 

I  St.  Albans,  yt» 


 O.  P  Heggle| 

...J  M.^Kerrl 

 Herbert  Di 

 Violet  Co' 

 .Lyou  FonU 

..Catherine  Pro 

Mrs.  Wreay   Laurette  Taylorl 

*J  The  aetV  we're  then  described  by  thai 
^dramatts  as  "phases."   The  tiUes  of  the| 
S  div  sions  were  "Looking  Forward 
••The  City  of  Youth."   "Pressing  On 

^h^^rSlor  began  her  tour  in| 
••Happiness.'  beginning  at  Syracuse.  N.' 
Y    in  September.  1918.  her  company  I  - 
•  eluded  Percy  Ames.  J.  M.  Kerrigan.  Bcat- 
}nce  Terry.  Alice  Esden  and  Thomas  C. 
?Cookc 

There  was  a  play  called  ••The ;  Thund* 
bolt"   produced  in  New  York  at  the 
vnlon  Kouare  Theatre  on  June  4.  1S1W. 
'  It  wis  wiitten  bv  Louis  Frechette,  who 
.  \\*trt  Z  the   bill   that  he  was  poee- 
Iraureate    of   Canada.    Le  wl.  Mormon 
I  took  thepart  of  the >  atrocious >  vlllam.  The 
critics  were  not  kind  to  the  pia>,  aj 
though  H  had  been  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  Mr   Perry  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Mr  Hovt  of  the  Boston  Post.  WiU- 
Tam  Harris  "took  the  failure  ^  »atur- 
.^llv    He  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Dra 
matic  T?m?a:    "I  was  in  favor  of  trying 
U  o  i  a  dog.  but  they  all  dissuaded  mo 
rom  that.    Both  Hoyt  and  Pern'  said, 
•Z  to  New  York  and  have  It  done  n 
n^Mt-ra'e  stvle.'    I  could  have  done  it  m 
.  Worcester  for  two  or  three  nights  and 
I  have  lost,  say  $600  or  $.u0;  but  I  was 
talked  into  doing  it  here,  and  do  you 
know  what  it  cost  me-why.  a  net  loss 
Sf  15500    •  *  *  You  can  hardly  con- 
ceived our  Playing  or .Thursday  night 
tr,  J45  and  on  the  matinee  to  S33,  put 
those   are   the  Hguree.     Terrible,  am 
they*"  The  New  York  Tribune  described 
the  plav  as  "a  sensation  melodrama,  con- 
l  £mmg  an  omnipotent  Southern  P^l 
L  baffled  murderer,  a  house  on  fire,  », 
tteamboat,maan  abduction  ^  r^  J 
these  ingredients  are  commingled  vnin 
a    copious    mucilage    of  inflammatory 
proband  garnished  with  stage  pic  uieal 
It  the  moss-draped  scenery  of 
The  Pioce  derives  its  name  from  a  com- 
plimentary title  which   has   been  con 
terred  upon  its  chief  person    Mr.  rati 
Rodeue'surnemed   'The  Thunderhol 
on  account  of  his  propensity  lor  go  ' 
6ff     The  plot,  crackling  and  anappi 
through   five   acts,   is   descriptive  an 
Knatwe  of  this  alert  and  fugaclou 
■entleman;  and  the  purport,  or  lesson, 
the   Ly  appears  to  t*  that  a  Thunde 
bolt  is  the  noblest  woik  of  heaven  »' 
that  the  South  is  full  of  Thunder 
and   therefore,  a  hallowed  region, 
particular  Thunderbolt  .here  cornrnc 
rated  is  blazoned  forth  to  the  public 
bv  Mr    J.  Newton  Gotthold.  an  a 
who'  resembles  this  sort  of  charac 
»erv  much  as  the  placid  German  sausa 
resembles  the  aspiring  sky-rocket 

"The  Thunderbolt."  a  drama  in  fo 
acts  by  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  which 
»,»  Tuesday  at  the  Copley  Thea 

oe  «"'*.".',„,,„..„  in  a  differ 


T^eanv,' tonaon,  on  May  !', 

Mortlmu/Vii  louls  Calvert 

jhen  MorUm«/t£...j, ...... ..Norman  Forbes 

<iil»«  ,  Alice  lipi-t 

.:i<lnViu  MortluiWU  Ckwjie  Alexander 

yllls  Wuabrl  H*eku«y 

>ce  :  Vigiion  ClitTord 

yrU.  cjrll  Brace 

il.  Pouting  .Wilfred  Dreycott 

-jse  May  Palfrey 

Helen  ThornMIl  Stella  Cnmpbell 

Rev.  George  Triat  Reginald  Owen 

Mr.  Vallauec  „.  Julian  Koyec 

Mr.  Blkui  '„.J.  D.  Beve.ldge 

Mr.  Denyer  F.  I.  Arlton 

Heath  Rleliard  Halgn 

A  Scyvanj:  Girl  Gladys  Dale 

Servants  Sybil  M.iurlsse  and  Vere  Sinclair 

The  motif  of  this  play  is'the  "passion"- 
ato  hunger  ot  a  group  of  comparatively 
poor  men  and  women  for  the  money  of 
a  rich  brother  who  has  died  apparently 
intestate."  Their  name  is  Mortimore, 
and  they  belong  to  one  of  the  lower 
strata  of  the  middle  class;  but,  as  the 
most  masterful  of  them  says:  "We 
Mortimores  are  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
I'm  bound  to  say  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected families  in  Singlehampton."  1 
it  is  a  commonplace  that  a  sudden  ; 
prospect  of  money  may,  if  there  is  a 
little  uncertainty  about  it,  convert  ! 
quite  decent  people  into  the  very  re- 
Verse;  and  round  the  death-bed  of 
Brother  Edward  the  Mortimores  all 
became  bitter,  squabbling,  envious 
creatures — a  grim  comment  on  the 
words.  Love  One  Another.'  For  there 
Is  an  uncertainty — and  presently  the 
thun  'erbolt  falls." 

Later  in  1908  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
took  the  p«rt  of  Phyllis. 
"The  Thunderbolt"  was  performed  for 
te  first  t:me  In  this  country  at  the  New 
'heatre.   New  York,  on  Nov.  12,  1910, 
rhen  the  Evening  Post  said  of  it:  "The 
ilrror  is  held  up  to  local  villadom  and 
reflects  human  nature.   The  real  ob- 
:ct  of  the  onsjaught  of  the  play  is  the 
tameless  and  heartless  hypocrisy  con- 
antly  rosorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
ieepinr  up  social   appearances,  which 
xe  in  themselves  often  false,  worthless 
tid  contemptible.  The  subject,  of  course, 
|as  been  a  favorite  one  with  playwrights 
if  many  countries  and  generations,  but 
L  has  not  been  handled  in  modern  times 
.  ith  such  inflexible  veracity,"  unswerv- 
ag  purpose  and  constructive  skill."  The  ! 
Jhief  players  at  the  New  Theatre  were 
"lasers.  Calvert,  Bruning,  Anson,  Gotts- 
lalk,  Holland,  Glllmore,  Johnson,  Olive 
"vvynunain  and  Thais  Lawton. 

The  play  was  revived  in  New^Tork  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre  on  Nov.  231911  by 
the  Drama  Players,  when  Messrs.  kel- 
oey,  Lewis,  Robertson,  Emery.  Hedwig 
Reich  er  and  Effic  Shannon  took  leading 
parts. 

In  November,  1911,  John  Ernest  War- 
ren wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun 

fcM1"^  ^°~an  article  ln  wnich  1* 

nf  «    T-he  Thunderbolt"  is  a  vari- 
Chodot  "  I,3  £°  Tedtament  ^  Cesar 
«lrodot.     Mr.  Warren  in  his«letter  in- 
toatcd  that  Mr.  Shaw  took  his  "Can- 
»f  .  f''0:"1"8611'8  "Lady  from  the  Sea," 
10  his    Arms  and  the  Man"  from  an 
■dent  in  a  novel  by  Owen  Meredith- 
*L T™  S  "ms  House  ln  °rder"  was 
P    /rT  f  Gern,an  P'fty  acted  bv 
the  nnf^S«a'  Barrj  more  and  others 
'odLul qUare  Theatre  about  1880. 

33rn  l.n?J  P'ay  at  this  theatre 

-r#re  1S86;  oti  Dec.  13  she  played  with 

aunce^Barrymore  in  "Daniela." 

Ita  )SJ^'S!  exPectation  of  Al  Jol- 
HoUo  ThT  fd  at  the  Boston  OPera 
fcTh;osh«  opened^t  the  Shubert 
l»8  'lh  wHw"'  Ct"  on  ^b.  5, 
&b   »  of9  %  'nter  Garden"  New  Y°"k 

Hazel  Cox.  Virginia  Fox  Brooks" 
^wrence  D'Orsay.  Franklyn  A  Batil.' 
Kittj    Doner,    Constance     Farber  and 

w!'  n0t  the"  jump- 

ing dogs,  were  In  the    ,  > 

SStoon   «hV         '    haVing   praised  Mr. 

Stoned  „Ha"S  he  danced  and  he 
WiPPed    and    reparteed   until    he  was 

«s  f°r  mercy"-said  that  thl 

«*t  o.  (he  .show  was  scenic  and  girlie 
The  scenery  was  stupendous  and  he 
Hrls  very  unstupendous.  This  season'* 
fash.on  ,„  girl  is  srnaII  and  .cSutSe7S°^ 
no  figure  The  girl  who  has  a  figm  e- 
and  you  know  girls  have  been  brought 
up  to  expect  figures-is  asked  to  so  rfi, 

s  siia  ght  up  and  down,  and  when 

BuVthlt6  wLJrl  'UmP-V  a"d  ■pecuHa?" 
then    ,  l  J-  ,?Ver  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Dale 

re  ur  n  \  G  Ca"  l0Ol<  forward  t<>  the 
«lt  femin,ne  shapeliness  and  the 

«lt  of  the  ugly  freakishness  now  pop! 
L.    «?e    concluded    by  saying- 
■k    that    the    Winter  *  Garden  has 
&  ?eit  "°Wn  reC°rd'  and  that  «»  no 

b*ad"an£n?„h°WS,have  been  entitled, 
bad  ?  Who  wrote  the  extravaganza 
B  named  of  the  middle  sixties?  Some 
us  remember  "Sinbad.  the  Sailor 

ilr  L,Vdia  and  C,ara  Thompson  Paul- 
.Markh,a«>.  Maggie  Desmond  Harrv 
*ett,  W.  B.  Cahill,  G.  F  Ket^fm 
Chapman,  J.  W.  Brutone  aJS ^  o thew 
orted  themselves.  In  New  York  the 
oche  dancers  first  appeared  the 
iri  farni  y  and  a  female  drum  corps 
e  in  it  later.  On  June  14,  1869.  Ellzf 
thcrsby  was  first  seen  in  New  York 
tafiz.  and  when  Lydia  was  sick  she 
Jk  the  part  of  Sinbad. 

Ti7e«nr'°  been  several  Sinbads  ln 
r.at..0Bn,tain:  one  at  Drury  Lane-  in 
J  "Smbad  or  the  Dryland  Sailor  " 
Rlrlesque.  in  1884;  -sinbad  the  SaHor- 

/„  '  Yla.*,,Wa3  'itched'  Into,"* 
■  a.t  Edinburgh,  1S79. 


Nieht."  *  farce  comedy 

.  In  thicH  nets  by  Jack  Larrle  and  Gus- 
I  tav  Blum   which  will  be  at  the  Wilbur, 
i  was  first  seen  in  New  York  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre  on  Fob.  1*.  1910-    "  was  then 
described  as  "a  new  and  very  gay  farco 
i.f  beds  and  bedding."   "At  times  it  was 
j  really  a  trick  to  tell  whether  tho  laugn- 
ici-  was  with  the  pink-quilted  p.lot  or 
'  at  It.    That  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
|  ence.  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  efficient 
J  cast  was  usually  in  situations  so  comical 
?\  one  couldn't  see  how  they  themselves, 

■  «MHapBIE^*C' 

or  tho  authors,  could  find  a  possible 
way  out."  The  chief  comedians  in  New 
York  were  Peggy  Hopkins,  Lucille  Wat- 
son, Carlotta  Monterey,  Ernest  Glen- 
denning,  William  Morris.  "Some  of  the 
complications,"  said  Mr.  Hey  wood 
Broun,  "arise  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  tho  married  women  uses  her  own 
name  and  not  that  of  her  husband.  Al- 
though this  is  a  custom  by  no  means 
unusual, 'we  do  not  remember  its  having 
been  incorporated  in  a  play  before." 

When  "Flo-Flo,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
two  acts,  book  by  Fred  deGresac,  music  ; 
by  Silvio  Hein,  was  produced  at  the  V> 
Cort  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Dec.  20,  IL 
1917,  Vera  Mlchelena  took  the  part  of  (.v, 
Flo-Flo,   the  living  model  in   a  Fifth  |S 
avenue  lingerie  shop,  and  James  B.  Car- 
son,   Oscar   Figman,  Finita  de  Soria, 
Wanda  Lyon,  Louise  Beaudet,  were  in 
the  company.   The  piece  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  a  vaudeville  sketch,  "The  Bride 
Shop,"  by  Fred  deGresac.    The  New  ?. 
York  correspondent  of  the  Stage  wrote  I 
that  Flo-Flo  "must  have  cost  little  to 
dress,  for  corsets  and  stockings  comprise 
almost  her  entire  kit.   The 'chorus  girls  W 
wear  as  little  as  possible,  too,  and  I  fear 
If  our  coal  shortage  increases  they  will'' 
all  risk  getting  pneumonia  whilst  on 
duty  at  the  Cort."    The  story,  whlch£ 
will  be  revealed  at  the  Tremont  Theatre." 
tomorrow,  deals  with  the  adventures  of,;* 
a  young  woman  "who  breaks  off  her  en- 
|  gagement  to  a  poor  man  to  be  engaged 
|  to  a  rich  man."    In  the  lingerie  shop 
where  she  is  buying  her  trousseau  she 
meets  the  poor  man  again. 

A    revival    of    Hoyts  "Temperance 
;  Town"  at  the  Arlington  Theatre  is  now 
I  peculiarly  appropriate.    The  last  revival  I 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  was  on 
Oct.  6,  1913. 

Mr.  Quincy  Kilby  Writes 
in  Praise  of  the  Copley 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  another  Boston 
ijpaper  I  saw  a  statement  with  which  I 
am  stnfhgly  Impelled  to  talTe  issue.  It 
Jwas  that  the  Copley  Theatre  "is  no  bet- 
ater  a  house  of  entertainment  than  It  has 
(been  these  three  years." 
j  I  have  been  a  rather  regular  attendant 
at  that  playhouse  for  most  of  that  time,  9 
and  although  it  started  ambitiously  -in 
both  aim  and  accomplishment,  I  can  see 
decided  improvement  in  many  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  the  company  shows 
|  constant  progress  under  the  wise  and 
efficient  management  of  Mr.  Henry 
Jewett,  who  seems  to  be  able  to  keep 
his  actors  up  to  their  best  work,  no  mat- 
ter how  prominent  or  how  inferior  the 
parts  for  which  they  happen  to  be  cast. 
He  is  the  first  manager  who  has  come 
within  my  ken  in  this  country  who  has 
been  able  to  persuade  a  competentl 
artist  to  play  a  leading  role  one  week' 
and  a  utility  part  the  next,  and  to  do  both 
as  well  as  he  or  she  can.  In  other  years 
we  have  once  in  a  great  while  seen  ant  . ' 
all-star  cast  of  some  play,  when  for  a 
special  reason  prominent  actors  were  , 
willing  to  assume  even  the  smallest;  '; 
rolea,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  per-1 
formance  of  such  roles  that  remained  ins 
my  mind  as  being  at  afi  commensurate, 
with  the  actor's  talent.  But  with  the 
Jewett  Players  it  is  not  at  all  an  un-Sv\ 
common  event  to  find  painstaking  per- 
formances of  insignificant  roles  by  lead- 
ing members  of  the  company.  For  one. 
Instance,  Leonard  Craske  and  Nicholas  . 
Joy  among  the  villagers  entering  tlu 
church  in  "Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings"- 
supemumeraries  both,  but  With -wonder"/ 
ful  make-ups,  and  no  pushing  forwarc 
for  undue  recognition.  Doing  right  wha 
they  had  to  do.  It  takes  a  manage 
back  of  an  artist  to  obtain  such  results 

And  the  team  work  is  continualb' 
more  effective.    I  remember  one  of  oui: 
best  American  character  actors  who  ak 
ways  gave  a  notably  good  performance 
yet  incidentally  hurt  the  piece  througl 
playing  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  parf. 
to  the  detriment  of  the  ensemble,  as  3 
have  known  an  actor  to  resign  from  si 
company  because  he  was  cast  for  a  rokf, 
unworthy  of  his  position,  though  the?? 
play  was  to  be  given  but  a  single  per> 
formance,  and  that  on  a  night  when  ther 
autiienoe  was  certain  to  be  small. 

In  the  matter  of  scenery  and  aces- 
sories  the  Copley  has  shown  constant 
improvement.  One  never  has  a  feelingi 
of  seeing  makeshift  scenery  or  furniture 
and  accessories  chronologically  incor-i 
rect.  It  takes  hard  work  and  taste  on- 
the  part  of  the  stage  staff  to  present  a 
play  as  well  as  it  is  done  there. 

But  what  the  theatre  possesses  far  ln 
advance  of  its  predecessors  is  the  qual- 
ity of  its  audience — meaning  as  far  as 
intelligence  is  concerned.  In  every  part 
of  the  house,  from  orchestra  front  to 
balcony  back,  the* patrons  seem  to  bring 
their  brains  with  them,  and  to  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  finest  points  of 
ithe  author,  be  he  Shaw  or  Barrie,  or 
IW'ilde,  or  Sheridan,  or  whoever.  No 
houd  Malign  that  speaks  the  vacant 
|mind."  No  tittering  in  pathetic  scenes, 
as  so^many  of  the  audience  did  in  our 


And  the  best  of  it  Is  that  the  establish- 
ment is  an  artistic  and  financial  success, 

anil  ihe  management  often  lias  cause  to 

wish  the  auditorium  would  hold  more  of 
the  people  who  are  striving  to  get  In, 
With  my  record  of  half  a  century  of 

theutregolng,  many  years  of  which  wero 
ipont  in  the  theatrical  profession.  I  can 
bonseionliously  claim  that  the  Jewett 
Flayers  are  giving  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
the  finest  stock  performances  ever  seen 
in  Boston,  and  that  their  work  is  above 
rhe  average  of  that  of  the  better  class 
f  visiting  companies.  Long  may  they  , 
lve  to  entertain  us,  and  long  may  we 
ive  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  their  artistic 
ivork.  QUINCY  KILBY. 

I  Brookline.  ^ 

BVotes  About  Mr.  Rabaud's 
Symphony  Played  Here  This  Week 

I  Mr.  Rabaud's  second  symphony  will  be 
(performed  here  at  the  Symphony  con- 
Icerts  this  week.  It  has  been  played  here 
I  only  once,  at  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  orchestral 
[conceit  on  Jan.  21,  190S,  when  Mr.  Longy 
conducted.  The  symphony  was  produced 
in  Paris  at  a  Colonne  concert  on  Nov. 
12,  189:1,  when  tho  composer,  then  26 
years  old,  conducted  it.    For  this  sym- 
phony he  was  awarded  the  Prix  Mon- 
binne. 

The   symphony  has  been  performed 
with  marked  success  in  several  cities  ot  1 
this  country.   When  it  was  performed  at 
Chicago    last    November    Mr.  Hackett 
wrote  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

"Mr.  Rabaud  is  related  in  his  mode  of 
thought  to  those  men  who  have  always 
written  music  in  the  sense  that  music  is 
the  expression  of  beauty  through  tone. 
He  is  able  to  create  a  melody,  and  the 
underlying  thought  of  this  symphony  Is 
melodic.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rabaud  can  bring 
forth  from  his  inner*  consciousness  a 
melody  of  strength  and  beauty— there- 
fore ho  does.  He  develops  his  themes 
with  an  exquisite  sensexof  proportion 
I  which  knows  as  well  where  to  curtail  as 
j  where  to  elaborate.  .  .  .  There  is  all 
J  through  the  music  the  sense  of  clarity 
I  and  balance  that  is  the  mark  of  the 
man  with  the  feeling  for  art.  Mr.  Rabaud 
used  his  learning  to  express  his  meaning 
and  not  to  heap  up  great  masses  of  tone 
interwoven  with  endless  complications 
just  because  he  had  a  modern  orchestra 
to  play  with,  ^he  second  movement  was 
very  beautiful  and  the  third  charming 
with  its  sparkling  brilliance." 

The  symphony  was  by  no  means  new 
to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Waldo  of  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger  reviewed  its  performance  on 
last  March  28  as  follows: 

"The  masterwork  of  Rabaud  has  won 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  audiences  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  It  is  a  well-spring 
undefiled  and  constant  of  symphonic  in- 
spiration. The  fufl  value  of  the  Andante  < 
was  brought  out  with  the  chorale,  ilke 
strains  that  revert  to  Bach  of  old  and 
Fi  anck  in  recent  times  and  still  are  far 
from  slavish  imitation.  The  Scherzo  is 
the  happiest  little  skeedaddle  of  strings 
and  flute  and  oboe  and  harp  that  ever 
was,  and  the  Finale  13  a  noble  climax 
Indeed." 


Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 
Music  and  Musicians 

.The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Stage   (London)   recently  wrote  about 
English  actors  in  this  country:  "This 
country    (the*    United    States)  gives 
chances  of  proving  their  worth  to  many 
men  who  were  side-tracked  in  England. 
That  is  perhaps  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  'I'll  try  you  in  the  part'  at  re- 
hearsal custom  of  the  managers  here. 
Many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen, 
but  it  gives  a  man  many  chances  to 
•"emojistrate   his   ability.    Many  have 
'made  good'  by  this  means,  which  may 
i  ansa  actors  to  be  well  content  with 
Ihe  clause  in  the  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
j  ciation  contract,'  which  gives  managers 
{     the  right  to  discharge  without  remu- 
,  neration  up  to  the  10th  day  of  rehearsal. 
r  ur  course,  wo  all  hope  to  sec  the  day 
(■  when  some  money— enough  for  pot-boil-  ^ 
h  Ing  purposes— is  doled  out  by  managers 
■l-  for  time  given  to  rehearsals,  but  I  am  I 
k  afraid  actors  will  not  gain  that  condl- 
t  tion  until  after  those  in  the  old  country 
t  do  so.    .Living  expenses  are  so « very 
L  high   that  giving    rehearsals  without 
s  payment  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
\  to  do,  and  many  actors  have  to  go  into 
j  debt  to  do  it.   The  rank  and  file  of  ac- 
tors in  the  United  States  are  not  as  well 
>  j  off  as  they  are  in  England.  If  you  take 
an  average  of  five  years*  of  effort,  I 
will  not  say  work,  they  have  no  sav- 
ings. In  England  actors  live  a  far  more 
comfortable  life.    Actors  and  actresses 
yvho  are  really  successful  in  this  coun- 
|  try,    however,    can    undoubtedly  save 
j  What  is  in  English  values  a  good  deal 
j  of  money.   I  hear  a  great  many  actors 
I  from  England,  who  have  become  ad- 
venturous during  the  war,  intend  com- 
'  Ing  over  here  next  fall.    Good  luck  to 
them!    But  I  hope  they  will  bear  in 
-J  mind  that  $1  over  here  has  the  buying 
value  that  shilling  or  18  pence  has  in 
England,  that  the  newcomer  can  only 
j  act  in  English  plays.  Which  are  rare 
1  nowadays,  and  that  it  costs  £5  a  week 
I  to,  live  here  economically.  Rehearsals 
for  musical  comedies  run  into  eight  and' 
orten  12  weeks.  English  actors  are  very 
I  well  accepted  by  their  American  broth- 
ers, if  they  try  to  understand  this  coun- 
try  from  its  own  and  not  from  an  Eng- 
I   ,  lish  standpoint,  and  many  become  'one 
of  the  boys'  at  either  the  Lambs,  the 
Players,  "the  Friars  or  the  Greenroom 
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(for  casting  a  Ji« 

iuk  any  one  else, 
always  of  value, 
e-ullarities  of  pronur 


y  just  as  readily 
English  voice  is 
ffectfttlons  or  re- 
lation are  a  big 

handicap.  I  remember  what  a  sweet 
speech  Perev  Knight  had  when  he  first 
t-ame  over  here,  but  I  don't  think  it 
helped  him  tb  get  jobs.  Then  on  one 
blusterous  winter's  day,  whilst  on  tour. 
Ihe  train  in  which  the  musical-comedy 
rompany  he  was  with  got  'stalled'  in 
the  snow  for  hours,  and  he  and  a  com- 
panion fought  their  way  through  the 
blizzard  to  the  outskirts  of  Trenton- 
midway  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia—with momentous  results  to 
Percy  Knight,  for.  after  laryngitis,  he 
strained  his  voice  on  the  opening  night, 
and  it  has  never  entirely  recovered,  but 
has  remained  'Knight's  voice'— a  rasp- 
tng,  thick  tune  it  plays,  but  it  is  a  voice 
which  fits  into  American  plays  better 
than  his  original.  And  he  earned  fjhe 
undying  admiration  of  a  number  of 
ladies  to  whom  he  brought  food  on  the 
stalled  train." 

There  is  speculation  in  Dublin  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Lennox  Robinson  will  resume  the  man- 
agership for  a  short  time.  Some  of  the 
old  favorites  are  expected  soon  to  re- 
turn. Not  Ion;,'  ago  Lady  Gregory,'  bo-  • 
causo  Miss  Nic  ShuilbhalhaJgh  was  de- 
tained in  London,  had  the  courugo  to 
tako  tho  part  of  Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan.- 
It  was  her  first  appefLranee  as  an  ac- 
tress. The  part  was  first  played  by- 
Maud  Gonne  In  190t( 

At  Stockholm  on  March  14  a  new  play, 
"The  Red  Cross  Nurse,"  the  foundation 
of  which  is  the  heroism  of  Nurse  Cavell, 
was  performed.  The  author  is  M.  Gus- 
tav  Collijns. 

Fred  O'Donovan.  ,pleasantly  remem- 
bered here  as  one  of  the  Irish  players,  la  . 
on  the  road  in  Great  Britain  with'  his 
own  company. 

H„  B.  Irving  said  recently  in  London 
that  one  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
Shakespeare  ln  Germany  was  that  he 
was  .presented  in  an  unexpurgated  form. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  declared  that 
nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  encouragement  of  Shakespeare  than 
the  tendency  to  turn  him  into  a  solemn 
effigy  before' which  everybody  had  to' 
bow  down.         ,  c 

A  hew  piano  Sonata  in  B  major  by 
Bortckiewicz  was  produced  in  London 
on  March  20,.  "Wherein  at  no  incon- 
siderable length,  particularly  in  the 
stressful  first  movement,  he  says  little 
that  has  not  been  said  before  and  con- 
|  veys  here  and  there  a  fugitive  hint  of 
the  Influence  of  Chopin." 

Gustav  Hoist's  new  suite  "The  Planets" 
was  produced  in  London  on  Feb.  27.  We 
'  quote  from  The  Musical  Times  of  April: 
i  "The  work  was  begun  at  the  end  of 
1914,  a  fact  which  was  clearly  not  with- 
|  out  Influence  on  its  style.    There  are 
I  seven  movements,   'Mars,   the  Bringer 
!  of  War,"  'Venus,  the  Bringer  of  Peace,' 
j  'Mercury,     the     Winged  Messenger,' 
'Saturn,  the  Bringer  of  Old  Age,"  'Uran- 
us, the  Magician,'  'Nepiune,  the  Mystic,' 
and    'Jupiter,    the   Bringer   of  Jblity.' 
The  second  and  «ixth  were  omitted  on 
this  occasion.    The  idea  of  the  suite 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  while  ' 
the  composer  was  studying  astrolcsy. 
Although  the  poetic  basis  is  planetary, 
however,   he  wishes   his   work    to  be 
(judged  as  music.    So  few  of  us  know 
anything  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  wish  being  dis- 
regarded.   The  orchestra  employed  is 
(very  large — four  flutes,  three  oboes,  cor 
anglais,  three  clarinets,   bass  clarinet, 
three    bassoons,     double-bassoon,  six 
)  horns  in  F,   four  trumpets  in  C,  two 
j  tenor  trombones,  one  bass  trombone,  one 
teno    tuba    in    B    flat,'  six  timpani, 
big      drum,      side     -drum,  cymbals, 
bells,  triangle,  tambourine,  g.ockenspiel. 
I  celesta,  xylophone,  organ,  and  strings. 
Let  It  be  isald  at.  once  that  the  suite 

J  scored  an  emphatic  success.  'Mar.-'  is 
by  far  the  most  convincing  orchestral 
battle-piece  that  we  have  heard.  Com- 

;  parisons  with  the  passage  in  'Kin 
Heldenleben'  were  inevitable,  some  hear- 
ers (of  course)  discovering  similarities. 
But  it  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Hoist,  in 

I  making  an  insistent  rhythm  the  domin- 

!  atlng  feature,  had  got  well  clear  of  the 
Strauss  example.    Cacophonv  there  i.s 

)  in  abundance,  but  the  most  lasting  im- 
pression is  that  a  figure  in  5-4  beaten 

'  out  with  most  remorseless  insistence. 

|  'Mercury'  proved  to  be  the  most  engag- 
ing number,  full  of  fancy,  and  wonder- 
fully scored.   'Saturn'  was  impressively 

I  gloomy,  and  a  trifle  over-long  in  one 
mood.  'Uranus'  and  'Jupit«r'  were  both 

•  on  the  strepltous  side:  but  the  latter 
contained  so  much  of  an  attractive 
character  that  we  believe  it  would  be 
very  popular.  Toward  its  close  a  fine, 
long  tune  of  Celtic  type  seemed  a  trifle 
out  of  the  picture,  but  a  good  tune  is 
always  welcome,  so  we  do  not  com- 
plain of  it  being  dragged  in  by  the 
hair,  as  this  one  seems  to  be.  The  suite 
was  finely  played,  and  loudly  ap- 
plauded." 

Tho  production  of  a  Spanisli  opei-,->. 
■"Maruxa."  music  by  Amadeo  Vivos,  was 
arnounced  for  last  night  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York.  Ramon  Blanch-u  t, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
took  a  leading  part. 

The  suggestion  has  been  mule  In  Bir- 
mingham, Eng..  that  the  >  ty  should 
truarantee  for  a  period  si  sum  net  ex- 
ceeding £1250  a  year  towards  any  deficit 
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a  running 


Have  we  no  English  word  of  ncclama- 
ion  that  we  must  cry  "Bravo,"  regard- 
ess  of  gender  or  number?  The  head- 
Ino  of  a  newspaper  column  in  honor 
>f  &  feminine  nation  this  week — "Bravo, 
Italy:" — looked  more  than  usually  bar- 
•arous.  Italia  has  indeed  been  brava. 
ind  one  would  like  to  tell  her  so  with- 
>ut  outraging  her  grammar.  But  let  the 
English  admirer  note  that  the  Italian 
uljective  is  not  the  equivalent  of  our 
"bravo."  It  stands  for  good  quality  in 
joy  one— painter,  diplomat,  grocer,  cook. 
-London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says  of 
Bryceson  Tieharne's  .songs,  published  In 


Note  for  reviewers  of  books:  "AprfH 
«0,  1S8C,  the  moment  that  there  is  al 
universal  concert  of  praise  in  the  press, 
over  a  book,  one  can  with  certainty  as-] 
sert  that  the  book  is  not  good.  On  the 
other  hand  one  can  equally  assert 
when  the'  smashing  by  the  press  is 
general  that  the  book  is  not  a  poor 
one." — Journal  des  Goncourts. 


.  that  he  has  a  fastidious  taste  in  $j  hook     From  ,u  sjngular  way  of  ta|fing 


"Barvil"  or  "Barvel" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  a  well  known  fresh  water 
fish,  which,  in  the  spring  comes  from 
the  deep  water  of  ponds  and  lakes  and 
ascends  our  brooks  and  streams  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
It  is  an  active,  gamey  fish  and  attains 
often  a  weight  of  two  to  four  pounds. 
It  has  a  peculiar  protuberant  mouth 
through  which  it  sucks  its  food.  I  have 
never  known  one  to  bite  at  a  baited 


lyrics  and  an  equally  fastidious  discrimi-  \, 
nation  in  musical  invention.  "Mr.  Tro- 
harne,  moreover,  is  versatile.  He  can 
pet  'Sigh  no  more,  ladies,'  with  admir- 
able vivacity,  and  he  can  be  as  solemn 
I  as  you  please  in  treating  such  a  theme 
as  Miss  Nora  Chesson's  'Farewell.'  But 
whether  he  be  grave  or  gay,  his  music 
la  always  thoughtful,  always  stimulat- 
ing, and  never  either  aimless  or  com- 
monplace." 

The  Telegraph  exclaimed  apropos  of 
Sir  Henry  Wood's  orchestra:  "O!  that 
unruly  brass!  Can  no  climaxes  be 
achieved  in  these  days  without  the  un- 
due sounding  brass,  brass  which  seems 
to  seek  to  urge  its  own  case  to  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  humbler  strings?  These 
be  days  of  the  triumph  of  the  Ego,  but 
an  egoistic  brass!" 

Should  the  payment  of  choir  boys  be 
declared  Illegal,  the  choristers  of  some 
of  the  famous  London  choirs  could  make 
ends  meet  by  a  reversion  to  the, practice 
1  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago  of  at- 
'>'  tending  parties  at  private  houses  and 
Z  assisting  at  glee  clubs.    "Overtime"  of 

■  this  description  brought  the  boys  quite 
I  a  big  income  in  the  way  of  presents 
I  from  their  listeners,  and  such  gifts  no 
I  judge  could  class  as  wages.    While  a 

choirister  at  the  Chapel  Royal  the  late 

*  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  built  up  a  tine  col- 
lection of  musical  scores  out  of  present* 
of  this  kind.  "We  went  to  the  bishop's 
party  on  Thursday,'1  heswrote  in  one  of 
his  letters  home,  "and  I  sang.  The 
bishop  was  very  pleased,  and  patted  me 

J  on  the  head  and  gave  us  half-a-crown 
each.'    So  I  hought  'Samson.'   Shan't  I 
be  well  stocked  with  oratorios?"— Lon-: 
don  Daily  Chronicle. 
Mnie.  Melba  was  seen  by  a  reporter 

>  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  (March  25)  in 
S  London.  "Well,  what  about  your  activi- 
[  tk?s  during  the  war?"  "The  less  said 
I  about  them,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 

When  I  left  England  in  June.  1914,  there 
was  not  a  thought  of  war.    I  left  sud- 
denly   for    Australia    because    of  my 
father's  illness.    He  recovered  after  my 
arrival;  but  two  years  ago  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  SP.   As  soon  as  war  broke  out 
/  I  deeply  regretted  the  fact  that  I  was 
t  a  Woman;  for  I  am  a  Briton  first  and  a 
J  finger  afterward.  Most,  fervently  I  said: 
B  'Thank  Ood  for  a  voice  that  may  be 

*  turned  to  good  account.'  Whatever 
I  money  I  have  been  Instrumental  in  rais- 
I  Ing  for  war  charities,  I  wish  it  had  been 
I  more;  and  do  not  think  that  my  work  .is 
9|  finished.  When  I  am  wanted  I  shall  not 
L  be  missing."  She  will  give  concerts  in 
Y  London  and  expects  to  sing  in  opera  at 
I  Covent  Garden. 

Plunket  Greene,  the  baritone,  talking 
H  in  London,  said  Justly  that  "one  iate- 
W  comer  to  a  concert  upsets  the  magnetic 
fj  current  between  the  artist  and  the  atidi- 
Ej"  ence."  , 

Even  musically,    the  war  will  long. 

■  leave  its  mark  m  far  corners  of  the  em- 
!<  pire.  An  enthusiastic  Welsh  corporal. 
I  finding  himself  in  company  with  a  squad 
I  of  Burmese,  in  garrison,  took  the  trouble 
'    to  '.e?ri!  some  of  their  strange  melodies 

*  and  set  them  to  orthodox  music.  Then 
f  Ire  prevailed  upon  the  Burmese  to  form 
I  .4  <  hoir.  taught  them  to  sing  parts,  and 
l  fecGfilly  held  a  kind  of  Eisteddfod,  at 
I    which  they  sang  his  version?  of  their 

native  songr.  both  in  the  xernacular 
and  in  Engii.,h  with  ;i  .strong  Welsh  ac- 

R.  .cent!— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Ernest  Newman,  attacking  the  League 
of  the  Arts  for  Civic  and  National  Cere- 
mony in  the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Daily 
Post,  wrote:  "If  the  President  and  offi- 
cials of  the  divorce  court  are  there  they 
will,  of  course,  sing  with  full  convic- 

B  ti*n  these  lines  from  Tennyson's  'There 

'.   is  no  land  like  England': 

I  "  'There  are  no  wives  like  English  wives, 

B  So  fsilr  and  chaste  as  they  be.'  " 

Opera  now  appeals  to  a  growing  class 
entirely  outside  musical  circles.  The 
"man-in-the-«treet"  is  taking  an  inter- 

W  est  in  opera  more  than  he  did,  and  is 

l    beginning  to  realize  that  it  Is  not  somc- 

►  thing  over  his  head.  Generally  speak- 
B1*  ing,  opera  is  now  on  a  firm  basis  In 

'  England.— Sir  Thomas  Beocham  in  the 
i  Obstrvcr. 

No  artist  is  bound  to  go  on  the  stage 
I  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  by  taking 
j    part  in 


in  its  food,  the  fish  is  often  styled  a 
"sucker."  The  flesh  would  be  good 
eating,  werte  it  not  for  the  "little 
million''  of  bones,  many  of  them  forked, 
with  which  it  is  pervaded  and  inter- 
penetrated. These  fishes  are  captured 
by  the  aid  of  spears  and  scoop  nets. 

I  have  lain  down  on  a  log  by  the  water 
side  and  picked  them  out  with  the  bare 
hand,  being  careful  to  select  the  biggest 
ones,  and  to  grasp  them  firmly  around 
the  gills,  so  as  to  prevent  any  violent1 
commotion. 

We  boys  used  often  to  go  "barvelling" 
in  the  night,  following  along  the  brooks 
by  the  light  of  torches  and  spearing  the 
unlucky  fishes,  which  seemed  con- 
fused by  the  unwonted  glare. 

The  fish  were  generally  known  as 
"barvel"  or  "barvil."  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  identify  them  by  the  aid 
of  any  dictionary.  One  author  gives 
"barvel"  as  Provincial  English  for  a 
"leather  apron."  That  does  not  help 
me  any.  The  dictionaries,  indeed,  give 
"barbel."  but  that,  I  take  it,  denotes 
what  Is  generally  styled  the  "horn 
pout,"  which  is  a  very  different  fish. 

Who  among  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
can  solve  the  doubt  and  give  the 
scientific  name  of  the  "barvil."  or 
"barvel":  whence  this  name  and  how 
extensively  it  is  used''  J.  M.  H. 

Centre  Tuftonboro.  X.  H, 
We  regret  to  say  that  we  know  very 
little  about  the  "barbel"  and  nothing  at 
all  about  the  ".barvel"  or  "barvil."  The 
"barbel"  is- a  fresh  water  European  fish, 
if  we  are  correctly  informed.  It  was  de- 
!  scribed  in  1496  as  "a  sweet  fish,  but  it  is 
|  a  greasy  meat  and  a  perilous  for  man's 
body,"  J.  M.  H.  is  right  about  the  apron 
ealled  "barvel."   It  is  made  of  leather 
and  is  used  by  washerwomen  in  English 
1  provinces,  also  by  fishermen  when  haul- 
Jing  their  nets.    The  apron  or  petticoat 
,  has  a  bib  fastening  over  the  neck.  In 
!  Newfoundland  a  "barvel"  is  a  tanned" 
J  sheepskin  used  by  fishermen  and  split- 
jters  as  an  apron  to  Jteep  the  legs  dry. 
I  It  is  not  unlike  the  "barmskin,"  the 
leather  apron  worn  by  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish tanners  and  curriers.  Our  ignorance 
£  about  fish  and  fishing  is  deplorable;  yet 
t  the  cod  is  a  noble  dish.  There  never  has 
Tbeen  so  delicate  "br'iled  scrod"  as  that 
served  on  Appledore  island  in  the  old 
days  when  one  left  Portsmouth  on  a 
sailing  boat.    There  is  no  dish  compar- 
I  able  to  picked  and  creamed  codfish  with 
baked  potatoes,  all  mashed  together  on 
a  plate;  but  we  know  of  only  one  fish 
monger  that  sells  boxed  codfish  fit  to 
eat,  and  his  shop  is  in  Brookline.  The 
average  box  of  dried  cod  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.   In  the  good  old  days  in  our 
little  village   the  he.-.d   of  the  house 
bought  a  whole  dried  cod  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  carry  it  home.   The  cod  w 
wrapped  aroun*  the  middle  with  a  piece 
of  brown   paper.     Squire  Forbes  thus 
seen  in  Main  street  was  not  the  less  re 
spected;  Parson  Eddy  was  fTot  the  less 
authoritative  and  minatory  in  the  pul 
pit.— Ed. 


child  of  Henri  of  Navarre,  and  there 
were  many  lives  between  her  heirs  and 

the  French  crown."  (4)  My  letter  de- 
livered to  the  Transcript  on  April  9  (but 
which  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be, 
published  there):  "Royal  Families  of 
England.  C.  G.  H.  H.,  April  7.  1919. 
Cloud  is  cast  on  sundry  doubtful  items 
in  7his  series  hitherto,  by  the  astound- 
ing mistake  in  this  answer;  perhaps  noH" 
fact  in  English  history  Is  so  well  au-  Jp 
thenticated  as  the  length  of  time  (near- 
ly 500  years)  during  which  the  King  of 
England  claimed  to  be  King  of  France. 
Almost  the  best  evidence,  ordinarily,  is 
a  document  under  the  Great  Seal,  but 
this  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  Great  Seals 
themselves.  A  complete  series  of  these 
from  Edward  III.  to  Anne,  each  show- 
ing the  arms  of  France,  is  depicted  in 
The  Annals  of  England'  and  is  else- 
where readily  accessible." 

1  regret  the  apparent  obligation  to  re- 
print such  dry  matter,  and  trust  that 
any  notice  of  the  doctor's  personal  re- 
flections is  needless. 
Boston.   CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


Bertha  von  Hi  Hern 

ie  World  Wags: 

the  fifth  instalment  of  Col.  Henry  | 
erson's    reminiscences,  "Looking 
ward."  .he  speaks  of  Bertha  von  j 
rn,   saying,   among   other   things  | 
m  sure  the  reader  never  heard  of  | 
■  and    "I    wonder   if   Bertha   von  • 
Millern  be  living  yet?"  Watterson  Is  In 
ror  when  ho  says  that,  he  is  sure  no  I 
Jreadcr  of  his  reminiscences  ever  heard  , 

■  of  Miss  von  Hi'lern,  for  I  have  heard  of, 

■  her  and  well  recollect,  her.  and  I  have  no 


his 


'THE  CREATION'  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

Handel  and  Haydn's  73( 
Performance 


One  hundred  years  and  a  little  more 
'lfter  its  first  y reduction  by  the  organi- 
ation— in  Boylston  Hall.  Feb.  16,  1819- 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  its| 
3d  performance  of  Haydn's  "Creation" 
esterday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall.1 
mil  Mollenhauer  was  conductor  andji 
i.  G.  Tucker  organist.    The  solo  sing-J 
Iters  were  Marie  Suivlelius  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  company,  soprano;  Ar-| 


doubt  that  many  other  readers  of 
leminlscences  can  say  the  same.  Miss 
von  Hillern  started  out  in  life  as  a  pro- 
fessional pedestrian,  being.  I  think,  the) 
first  woman  that  walked  100  miles  in  24 
(consecutive  hours.     She   gave  several 
(public  exhibitions  of  her  pedestrianlsm 
In  Boston,  and  I  was  present  at  more 
jthan  ono  of  these  exhibitions.  Watter- 
Json  says  that  she  was  a  poor  art  stu- 
dent who.   through  her  exhibitions  of 
fpedestrianism.  sought  to  raise  money 
i  enough  to  take  her  abroad  to  study  art, 
I  hut  that  is  fiction;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Misa  von  Hillern  was  born  abroad,  be- 
ing a  native  of  Treves.  Germany,  where 
she  was  born  on  Aug.  4,  1857.  After 
finishing  her  career  as  a  professional 
pedestrian  she  studied  art,  and  for  a 
few  years  pursued  that  vocation  in  Bos- 
ton, being  listed  as  an  artist  in  the 
i  Boston  directories  of  18S0,  1882  and  1S83. 
ii  Her  name  did  not  appear  in  any  Boston 
M  directory  after  that  of  the  year  1883,  so 
it  would  seem  that  she  was  not  there- 
after a  resident  of  Boston.    What  her 
history  .Was   after   that  time   I  don't 
know.     Perhaps  some   reader   of  the 
Herald  can  give  that  information. 
Brookline.  QUERIST. 


thus  Hackett.  tenor,  and  Frederic  Mar- 
tin, bass.  Miss  Belle  Kuhns  of  the 
chorus  sang  the  alto  part  in  the  quartet 
of  the  final  number.  The  instrumental 
music  was  played  by  the  Boston  Festi- 
val Orchestra.  John  W.  Crowley,  prin- 
cipal. The  hall  was  filled,  the  audience 
responsive  and  pleased. 

Composed  in  the  years  from  1795  to 
179S  and  produced  for  the  first  time 
March  19,  1799,  in  Vienna,  i.he  music  ofj 
"The  Creation  '  is  as  modern  as  it  was] 
120  year3  ago,  as  appropriate  to  the 
vernal  season  and  Easter.  Like  spring 
itself  and  the  Resurrection  feast  it  is 
ever  new.  The  singing  of  the  society's 
chorus  and  the  playing  of  the  Festival 
orchestra  have  lost  none  of  their  fresh- 
ness or  their  alert  and  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  the  music's  glorified 
beauties  with  the  passing  years. 

The  solo  singers  performed  theirl 
parts  in  the  main  pleasingly  and  in  the! 
full  spirit 


of   the  music.   Miss  Sunde- 


In  Blindman's  Land 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dr.  Bowditch's  statement  (in  letter^ 
April  17):  "I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  merits  of  the  case,"  can  bo 
assented  to  without  reservation.  The 
case  seems  sufficiently  shown  bv  four 
documents,  viz:  (1)  "Royal  Families  of 
England.  K.  G.  S«  March  26,  1919.  You 
inquire  how  George  III.  of  England 
could  lay  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
George  III.'s  great-great-grandfather, 
Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover, 
married  Sophia,  whose  mother,  Eliza- 
bet,  was  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  by  Henrietta  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France.  So- 
phia's son  was  George  I.,  chosen  King 
when  Queen  Anno  died,  1714,  without  is- 
sue. Tt  was  nothing  unusual  for  a  man 
to  call  himself  king  when  he  only  had  a 
distant  claim  on  the  throne."  .  .  .  (C. 
G.  H.  II.  in  Transcript,  April  7);  (2)  My 
'etter  here  April  U,  incidentally  calling 
he  above  "a  cock-and-bull  sbory  of  a 
laim  by  descent' 


.  (3)  Letter  in  Trans 
ipt,  April  )6  (by  F.  J.  B.  M.,  unknown 
to  me,  but  which  anyone  could  easily 
.  scene  in  which  she  has  not  Ihave  written):   "C.  G.  H.  H.,  April  7, 
. — Judge  Tarry.  i^9H>-  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 

new  violin  Sonata,  produced  [wife  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine, 
n  on  March  21,  is  said  to  be    /torn  whom  the  Hanoverian  house  de' 


r.iordinarily  concise  and  clear, 
ncre  is  froui  it  an  entire  absence  of 
modern  tendency  to  diffuseness, 
ugh  the  music  is  modern  in  fhe  best 
se  of  thft  abused  term  And  it  is 
entially   Elgarlan   nnd   as    fresh  as 


ived  their  claim  to  the  English  throne, 
as  the  daughter,  not  of  Charles  I., 
ut  of  James  I.,  and  was  the  sister-in- 
aw  and  not  the  daughter  of  Henrietta 
"aria,  youngest  daughter  of  Henri  IV. 
he  was  no  blood  relative  of  the  latter 
ueen.  Even  if  she  had  been  the  daugli- 


hus's   singing  of   "In   Verdure  Clad." 
the  trio  and  chorus  in  "The  Heavens 
Are   Telling"   and    Mr.   Hackett's   "In  | 
Native  Worth  and  Honor  Clad"  gave 
special  pleasure. 

Mr.  Martin  at  times  was  somewhat 
below  the  requisite  par  of  force  and 
dramatic  intensity.  He  got  down  to 
the  subterranean  bass  notes,  however, 
with  ease  and  melody,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  his  hearers.  In  that  sepulchral, 
long-drawn-out  passage  "With  sinuous 
I  trace  the  worm,"  he  held  on  to  the 
sinister  depths  of  the  last  menacing 
word  with  such  successful  and  fore- 
boding tenacity  that  the  audience  in- 
terrupted him  with  audible  chuckles 
$  before  he  let  go.  In  the  duet  between 
Adam  and  his  charming  spouse  the 
greater  energy  and  spirit  of  Miss  Sun- 
delius's  singing  made  Mr.  Martin  seem 
rather  a  meek  and  submissive  Adam. 
It  was  evident  who  was  head  of  that 
first  family,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
-with  what  alacrity  later  Adam  would 
i  take  Eve's  hint  to  try  the  apple. 

£*i  L. '  -j  .  •  ^™BC^"-  •  .  '  S 

Let  us  again  praise  famous  men  and 
women    Mr.  John  Bigg  was  baptized  on 
April   ■>:.   ;629.  jU   mar.  Ot  "tolerable  , 
wealth,    looked  upon  *s  "a  pretty  good  , 
scholar  and  of  r#  contemptible  parts." 
]fc  grew  melapchtlv  with  the  Reslora-  ^ 
,  tion,  rehred  to  a  cave  at  Denton  in  the; 
Bcountv  of  Bucks,  England,  and  lived  on 
charltv.    He  never  asked  for  anythin- 
but   leather,    which    he  nailed 
clothes.    Mr.    Bigg    had  three 
hanging  from  his  girdle: 
beer,  one  for  small  beer 
milk.     His  shoes  were 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  your  correspondent  In  error  I 
regarding  Bertha  von  Hillern  ever  walk-  I 
ing  100  mHes  in  2t  consecutive  hours.  I 
Up  to  her  time,  if  I  recall  correctly.  ! 
that  feat  was  only  accomplished  by  j 
Harriman,  a  famous  six-day  go-as-you-  J 
please  pedestrian.  Some  years  previous.  [ 
an  Englishman,  Capt.  Barclay,  walked 
1000  consecutive  miles  in  1000  con-  j 
secutlve  hours  (see  X.  Y.  Clipper  Al- j 
manacs  of  the  "eighties")  somewhere  in  | 
England. 

As  this  test  of  endurance  was  mani- 
festly too  severe  a  strain  for  a  woman,  I 
■Miss  von  Hillern  essayed  the  task  of  ] 
walking  1000  quarter-miles  in  1000  quar-  I 
ter  hours  and  accomplished  the  perform-  i 
ance  in  old  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tre- ] 
mont  street  in  the  early  eighties.  I  j 
was  tUen  a  schoolboy  at  Noble's  school, 
40  Winter  street,  and  visited  the  hall 
several  times. 

j    Every  15  minutes  Miss  von  Hillern 
would  be  led  around  the  track  for  a 
quarter  mile,  by  an  attendant.   She  al- 
ways appeared  dazed  and  about  half 
asleep,  her  eyes  closed.    It  was  rather 
an  unpleasant  sight.    Her  costume  con- 
sisted  of  a  velvet  jockey  cap,  a  be- 
I  fogged  frock  coat,  tights  and  high  laced 
fchoes.    She  also  carried  a  riding  whip. 
I    The  performance  was  not  a  financial 
success  and  the  pie  incident  was  merely 
a  press  agent  story  to  attract  attention. 
It  was   plagiarized  from   the  peculiar 
training  diet  of  a  well  known  six-day 
destrian.  Norman  Taylor  of  Vermont, 
own    as    the    "Great   American  ^le 
Iter."  who  used  to  ride  the  old  Madison 
Square   Garden  traCk  in  the  days  of 
the  six-day  races  for  the  Astley  belt. 
BJand  eat  all  the  pie  the  spectators  wquld 
buy  for  him.  i 

In  the  same  Horticultural  Hall,  a  little 
later.  I  saw  Capt.  Webb  swim  and  float, 
goldfish-v  ise.  In  a  glass  -tank  for  one 
week,  only  coming  out  of  the  water  for 
five  minutes  every  24  hours.  This  was 
not  long  before  he  was  killed  in  tMe  rap- 
ids of  Niagara. 

I  think,  hut  am  not  sure,  Frank  Hart, 
the  little  Boston  Negi o,  another  famous 
six-day  performer,  later  accomplished 
the  100  miles  in  24  hours;  feat.  Also  that 
Bertha  von  Hillern  was  never  an  art  stu- 
dent (that  story  has  a  press  agent  fla'- 
vor)  but  a  circus  acrobat.  Her  costume 
certainly  smacked  of  the  sawdust  ring. 
Cambridge.  .  F.  N. 


to  his 
bottles 
one  for  strong 
the  third  for 
preserved  for 


"many  years  after  h»  death  at  the  age 
W  of  97.    They  were  large  and    made  up 
,iof  about  1903  patches  of  leather 


Our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  George 
P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly,  did  not  say  that 
J  Miss  von  Hillern  walked  100  miles  in  2i 
consecutive  hours;  he  quoted  Col.  Henry 
I  Watterson's  statement  to  that  effect. 
Capt  Robert  Barclay  engaged  to  go 
'  on  foot  1000  miles  in  1000  successive 
I  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  each  and 
[every  hour,  for  a  wager  of  1000  guineas, 
i  The  place  was  New  Market  Heath.  He 
began  at  12  o'clock  in  tlie  night  between 
May  31  and  June  1.  1809.  He  completed 
'  his  task  at  3:37  P.  M.,  on  July  12,  For 
'breakfast  at  5  A.  M..  he  ate  a  roasted 
(fowl,  with  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  and  two 
.cups'  of  tea  with  bread  and  butter 
(Luncheon  at  12:  One  day  on  beefsteaks 
Sthe  next  on  mutton  chops.  Dinner  at  6: 
'Roast  beef  or  mutton  chops,  with  vege- 
tables in  season,  with  porter  and  two  or 
i  three  glasses  of  wine.  At  11  P.  M.  he 
•  supped  on  a  cold  fowl.  At  the  end  of 
I the  walk  he  had  lost  32  pounds.— Ed. 


His 
Be- 


,  picture  is  before  us  as  we 
lleve  us.  he  is,  indeed,  a  sight.    In  on 
i  hand  he  holds  a  bottle;   in  l"**1^  ' 
three-pronged  barn  fork.   A  clay  Pipe  i 
stuck  somehow  in  the  right  sleeve  o 


Justice  to  a  Classic 

8  the  World  Wags: 
"I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with 

but  the  "beart-felt  poem," 
»n  this  way: 

liverybndy  works  but  father 


H.  S. 
or  song. 


Lynn. 

'HAPPINESS'  AT 

THE  HOWS  ST 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOLUS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
■performance  of  '-Happiness."  a  r'..y  In 
Ithree  "phases"  and  an  epilogue  by  J. 
■Hartley  Manners,  produced  by  Klaw 
land  Erlanger  and  George  C.  Tyler. 

[Philip  CJmnilos  Percy  adio 

Fermoy  VmcDouueb  J.  M.  Kerrigan 

Bonn  Seottvrooft  jliomiiB  Coffio  Cooke 

[\  V.  <foi'n  Davenport  Sotih  m  ■ 

ft.  Bo^-  MWWi  1*08 1 

air-.  <  nnsial-Pole  Beatrice  Toitt 

iflsa  Perkins  J  ItTm,  Foutann'e 

|Mrs    Wrea.v  Alu.,,  |Cs)|f.n 

A  «,rl  Fthelmary  Oakland 

An  Assistam  Svbll  Innea  ■ 

,An  Applicant  Onal  F.uard 

Jenny  Ijurette  Taylor 

In    March,    1914,    Mr.    Manners  pro-, 
duced   three  little  plays  at  the  CoH: 
Theatre.  New  York.    One  of  them  was 
"Happiness:   a  Study."     Four  charac- 
ters Here  in  it:  Chandos.  Scowcroft,  Mrs. 
Chrystal-Pole  and  Jenny. 

Mr.  Manners  expanded  this  little 
play,  introduced  MacDonagh.  Miss  Per- 
kins. Jenny's  mother  and  a.  few  minor 
Characters;  but  the  motif  of  the  play  Is 
'the  same.  Eyen  In  the  original  form, 
"Happiness."  it  was  said  at  the  time 
'contained  dialogue  that  was  "super- 
fluous to  the  intent  and  the  action." 
In  the  play  as  it  now  stands,  there  is 
still  much  superfluous  dialogue;  there 
is  evident  and  laborious  padding;  the 
epilogue  is  not  only  unessential,  it  is 
dull,  anji  not  only  on  account  of  the 
children  and  their  pointless  chatter. 
Fortunately  the  excellent  company 
srfves  the  portions  of  the  three  "phases" 
that  In  themselves  have  little  interest. 

The    original  idea    had  an  obvious 
moral.     Mrs.    Pole   and    Chandos,  the1 
widow  and  the  divorced  man,,  like  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream,  are  used  up.  The 
.handsome  widow  will  not  go  to  the 
opera,  for  she  has  been.    Chandos  has 
|nothing  to.  do  and  is  bored.   A  dress- 
maker's errand  girl  changes  their  lives. 
Let  the  possibility  of  a  woman  like  Mrs( 
Pole  asking  Jenny  to  sit  down  to  talk 
confidentially,    finally    inviting   her  to 
dinner  and    insisting  on   bringing  her' 
mother  over  from  Flatbush— let  all  this 
be  granted.   The  first  act.  in  which  this 
happens,  is  entertaining;  R  has  even  a 
certain   plausibility,   it   is  so  sincerely 
played  by  the  comedians.    On  this  act' 
Mr.  Manners  has  built  up  a  story  in 
Which     -VtaeDonagh     appears    to  woo 
Jenny  and  as  her  husband  to  provide 
an    epilogue.    He   has  also  introduced 
Jenny  s  mother,  a  deserted  wife,  who,  ' 
unconscious  of  desertion,  still  believes 
her  husband  will  return.  This  character 
is  brought  in  no  doubt  to  provide  Miss 
Taylor  with  a  pathetic  scene.    Xo  one 
should  begrudge  the  appearance  of  Mac-' 
Donagh.  for  the  part  is  taken  by  that 
excellent  actor  Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  first 
came  to  Boston  with  the  Irish  Players; 
but  Jenny's  mother  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
dose;  nor  is  this  Hie  fault  of  the  actress,  ff 
Mis.-:    Ksden.     Another    character  who, 
lias  nothing  lo  do  with  the  action  or  the! 
moral  Is  the  young  woman,  Miss  Perk- 1 
ins.  played  by  Miss  Fontanne  in  a  de- 
lightfully irresponsible,  vivacious,  rattle-' 
pated    manner.     We   could   have  seen' 
more  of  Scowcroft,  Mrs.  Pole's  -father 
justly  shocked  by  her  in  the  first  act! 
He  should  have  assisted  at  her  regen-  !  ' 
cratiou.  j 
But  let  us  lake  Mr.  Manners' at  his  i 
word  and  not  complain  of  the  loose- 
jjointed  ictlou;  let  us  accept  his  "phases", 
for  acts.    The  play  is  for  the  most  parti' 
entertaining,   long  spun   out  as  it   is. I 
Nor  should  we  complain  of  the  fact  thati 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  char- 1 
tcters    are    merely    feeders    for  Miss! 
Taylor,  that  she  may  express  her  views 
on  life  and  happiness;  for  Miss  Taylor's' 
personality,  her  queer  forms  of  expres- 
sion, her  vivid  impersonation  of  a  little 
drudge,   who   is  so  cheerful   that  she' 
shames  the  bored  rich  into  activity  and 
usefulness— these,  make  one  forget  the 
occasional  thinness  of  the  dialogue  and1 
the  dramatist's  evident  desire  to  shape; 
£-*rvt*«he  to  the  advantage  of  his  wife  i 
Her  smile  Is  reassuring,  her  laugh  is 
in.eci^us.    Her  speeyii   is  spontaneous 
and  compelling.    At  times  in  the  first] 
and  second  a<-s  she  is   practicallv  a' 
mopologist.    Her  first  scene  with  Mac-- 
Donagh    is   not    far  removed    from  a> 
Vaudeville  sketch.   But  during  the  three' 
hours,  up  to  the  epilogue,  she  carries: 
the  "phases"  bravely  and  to  the  Tea'  ' 
enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

There  are  two  morals  in.  this  play  " 
One  is  that  it  you  would  be;  happy  voii 
should  look  forward  to  something "  to 
Some  achievement,  to  some  usefufem- 
ployment;  the  other  comes  Jrom  tho 
/ate  ot;  Jenny's  mother.  If  vour  hus- 
band. Miss  Eustacin.  should  be  a  danc- 
ing man.  dance  svlrjj  him..  If  you  do 
not  know  how  to  dance  and  will  not 
{learn,  he  will  probahjy  run  away  with 
a  woman  that  is  light  and  nimble  on  her 
[feet,  mistress  of  the  latest  stepsr 
|  An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre 
Was  greatly  pleased.  Miss  Taylor  made 
&  little  speech  after  the  second  "phase  " 


tion  In  Boston  of  "Slnbad  the  Sailor," 
Xew  York   Winter  Garden  show; 
i  iloguo  and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge; 
'l  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and  Al  Jol- 

Ison;  musical  numbers  arranged  by  Jack 

'j  Mason. 

I  I'resldent  Wilson'?  "ourtecn  points" 
rjjhuvc  nrido  some  ni  !«e  in  the  world.  Na- 
Itions  and  races  have  acclaimed  them. 
■  But  there  have  been  voices  raised 
I  against  them. 

|  Not  so  with  Al  .Inlson's  14  points,  which 
I •'■  gave  to  Boston  last  night.  They  were 

I  acclaimed  try  si  throng  that  filled  the 

«  Opera  House  as  Caruso  never  succeeded 

I  in  doing,  and  not  a  voice, was  raised 
against  them.  Instead,  the  people  clam. 

|  ored  for  more— especially  of  Al's  chief 
point— himself. 

HIS  H  are:  Al  Jolsotf,  Kitty  Doner.  • 
Irene  l'arber,  Constance  Farber,  Forrest 
Huff,  Virginia  Fxix  Brooks.  Lawrence 
D'Orsey,    Fritzle   von    Busing,  Ernest 

j  Hare.  Hazel  Cox,  Franklyn  A.  Batie, 
Rita  Zalmani,  Virginia  Sntith,  Rebekah  . 

I  Cauble. 

j    He  has  others,  a  bewildering  array  of 
!  them,  and  in  "Slnbad"  they  are  dls- 
I  played  In  gorgeous  settings,  which  shift ' 
from  the  North  Shore  Country  Club  to  , 
giddy  and  dreamy  and  fascinating  old 
Bagdad,  to  Sinbad's  palace,  to  the  cabin 
of  the  good  ship  Whale,  to  a  raft  in  a 
|  storm  at  sea,  to  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  i 
!  and  to  th#Isle  of  Eternal  Youth,  so  that 
|  every  "point"  has  a  chance  to  be  shown 
to  tlie  best  possible  advantage. 

Story  Unessential 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  rapidly 
varying  scenes  a  story,  but  that  does 
not  matter.    Xo  one  cares  about  that 
amid  the  sumptuous  scenes,  glittering 
costumes,  pretty  girls,  lithe  and  grace- 
ful dancing  and  above  all  Al  Jolson's 
fun  and  songs.  As  a  show  it  Is  without 
question  the  most  brilliant  and  artis- 
tic production  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  • 
in  Boston  and  to  judge  by  the  reception  , 
given  it  last  night  it  is  due  to  remain.-' 
here  a  long  time. 

As  Al  Jolson  said  himself,  he  hopes 
to  stay  a  long  time.   He  usually  makes 

.it  a  point,  he  said,  not  to  work  in  the 
summer,  but  he  spent  a  few  days  at 
Havre  do  Grace,  because  he  loves 
horses,  and  now  he'll  have  to  work 
this  summer,  so— everybody  roared. 

J    In  the  show  he  is  Inbad,  the  Porter.' 

Jin  the  Opera  House  he  was  quite  the 

I  contrary.    He  made  several  of  his  run- 

ijning  aiid  jumping  speeches,  sometimes 
from  the  stage,  sometimes  from  the 
tunning  board  that  stretched  out  over, 
the  orchestra  seats,  and  each  time  the  I 

J  people  clamored  for  mars.    He  said  he? 
would  like  to  keep  right  on,   but  he 
knew  many  present  were  anxious  to  get 
to  the  suburbs  and  nearer  by,  but  as 

|  for  him  his  was  already  in  his  room. 

Some  of  Al"s  "Worries" 

I  He  was  at  Atlantic  City  recently,  he  j 
I  related,  at  a  splendid  hotel  kept  by  the 
James  Brothers,  had  a  good  time,  but 
worried  a  good  deal;  worried  about 
"our  commuting  President,"  which 
I  brought  cheers;  worried  about  the 
league  of  nations,  but  hoped  Pawtucket 
would  be  sure  to  get  intd  it. 

To  show  what  the  white  light  of  pub- 
licity will  do  for  famous  men,  ho  told 
of  going  to  a  Boston  hotel  to  get  a 
couple  of  eggs  for  breakfast  because 
he  happened  to  have  $35  in  his  pocket 
and  as  he  waited  he  heard  a  man.  say 
to  his  companion: 
"That's  Al  Jolson  over  there! , 
"Oh,  yes,  I  know  his  face  from  the 
papers,"  said  tlie  other.  "I've  seen  him 
flight  twice.",  -. 

There  are  hosts  of  others  in  the  show 
besides  Al,  and  all  do  their  parts  well 
'whether  in  singing,  In  dancing  or  In 
tundraped  display  of  attractive  propor- 
tions, but  after  all  they  are  in  a  differ* 
ent  class.  ,_  ;.'  

'FLO-FLO*  OPENS 

'  There  is  a  "hero"  from  Oshkosh  in 
John  Cort's  musical  comedy,  "Flo-Flo," 
'which  opened  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
last  night,  but  he  is  only  an  incident,  an 
;appendaga  to  the  display  of  lingerie  by 
the  "Peftfcct  3<i"  chorus.  Moser  and 
Simpson,  proprietors  of  the  Bride  Shop, 
sltare  the  honors  of  the  male  parts  %ith 
Pinky  and  Aloysius.  the  eccentric 
dancers,  but  tlie  interest  in  the  affair 
centers  in  the  lovely  Flo-Flo  and  her 
su  pporters. 

Whatxstory  there  is  to  the  play  con- 
cerns a  match-making  mother,  a 
scheming  count  with  a  visionary  title 
arid  a  catholicity  of  affection,  and  a 
daughter  forced  into  a  loveless  mar- 
riage. There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
music,  excellent'  singing,  a  variety  of 
dancing  and  a  lavish  display  of  under- 
garments. This  display,  far  from  .being 
offensive,  is  very  attractive,  for  the 
scene  is  laid  in  a  shop  which  justifies  it, 
and  the  dainty  gorgeousness  of  the 
costumes  causes  the  women  to  sit  en- 
thralled, forgetful  of  music  and  plot 
iwhile  they  gaze  in  admiration  on  the 


hnusic,  its  snappy  comedy  and  Its  un- 
msii.il  dancing.  The  staKo  effect*,  too. 
fare  attractive  and  the  entire  effect  la 

j  Tlx-  original  Now  York  east  ha«  been 
IbronKht  to  Boston,  Including  such\fa- 
Ivoi  in  s  as  Andrew  Tombes,  Rena  Far- 
Iker.  James  B.  Carson.  Thomas  Han- 
dlers, Arthur  Mljlis,  Bert  Gardner,  Edn.i 
I  Morn,  Louise  Beaudet.  Armond  Robl. 
jMarjorie  McCIintock  and  William  Hugh 
I  Mack. 

I  Its  popularity  in  New  York  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  "Perfect  3fi"  chorus, 
[every  girl  in  which  measures  to  that 
[standard  of  perfection  and  ha3  in  ad- 
Idition  a  singing  voice  or  a  graceful 
Ipair  of  dancing  legs,  and  in  most  cases' 
la  sense  of  humor. 

I  "Flo-Flo"  has  had  a  successful  run 
flin  New  York  and  in  most  of  the  larger 
□  cities.  Coirfing  here  with  the  original 
■  cast,  with  alt  the  luxuriant  display 
J  which  was  its  first  adornment,  it 
[should  have  a  successful  career  in  Bos- 

ILUUft.  THJSATRE-  'A    Sleepless  \:, 
Night,"  a  farce  comedy  in  three  acts,  't 
by  Jack  LarrJc  and  Gustav  Blum.  The 

cast: 

Talbot  Chandler,  William  Morris 

Ernest  Donald  Gallahcr 

Frances  Josephine  Drake 

Kona  MansQelU. .  Peggv  Hopkins 

Wellington  West  Ernest  oiendlnning 

lima  Harper  Carlotta  Monterey, 

Rev    Henry  Townsend  Fred  W.  Peters 

Callow    youths    and    maidens  havej 
caused  much  fun— and  trouble— for  thef 
sophisticated* who   arc,  endeavoring  to 
appear  what  they  aren't,  in  books  and*; 
plays  and   in   real    life  '  for   centuries,  « 
but  in  this  latest  farce  to  come  to  Bos-  1 
ton  there  is  so  much  fun  and  trouble.  ' 
so  much  callowness.  so  much  trying  to 
be  what  Isn't  that  the  result  is  scream- 
ingly hilarious  for  all  who  witness  it. 

When  such  actors  as  Donald  Gallaher, 
Ernest  Glendinning  and  William  Mor- 
ris get  together  on  a  stage,  it  doesn't) 
really  matter  what  the  name  of  their.' 
vehicle  may  be,  or  what  its  plot,  or; 
who  else  play*  with  them.  But  with, 
these  added  to  pretty  Peggy  Hopkins/ 
Josephine  Drake  and  Carlotta  Monte- 
rey, and  given  a  wealth  of  scintillating 
wit  and  repartee  to  speak,  risque  sltua-, 
pons  that  are  not  too  risque,  a  "plot 
that  holds  water,  some  attractive  stage! 
settings  and  then  the  spirit  to  rush  the}  > 
action,— well,  it  is  a  combination  thati 
means  much  to  the  box  office. 

Cold  analysis  would  reveal  the  fact 
that    there   really   isn't   much   to  "A 
Sleepless  Night';  were  it  not  for  the 
fact   that  its  company   is  remarkably 
well  cast,  and  that  they  put  the  right', 
spirit  into  it.    The  Intrusion  of  a  veryH 
sophisticated,  want-to-be-radical  young 
woman  into  a  man's  bedroom  while  he., 
is  entertaining  his  secret' wife  there,  and,  ; 
a  youth's  desire  to  elope  with  that  wife'- 
are  made  the  basis  of  three  ""hours  of 
roaring  farce  that  is  clean,  snappy  audi 
full  of  action.    The  fact  that  it  is  very1' 
talky  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  swiftness  ' 
of  the  action  and  the  convincing  acting.  • 

With  his  inamorata  hidden  on  the  bed 
and  his  wife  hidden  under  it.  and  the. 
youthful   lover  and  the  angry  father* 
e^ch  entangling  him  in  a  verbal  net,l 
the*  poor  Wellington  West  of  the  castff 
has  some  exciting  moments  which  bring;  ' 
shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  audience, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  players  make  the 
situations  seem- possible.    Only  consum- 
mate acting  could  do  that.  ^^j^^^^^M 

ARLING  TON   THEATRE  -??^rfl 
perance  Town."    Comedy  in  four  acts 
by  Charles  Hoyt.  The  cast: 

Uiuneelot  .Tom*  W.  C.  Majsson  . 

r  i.  J"i«ni,0«es  :  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Dudley  Ayres 


John  Wortb. .... 
Krnest  Ilardman.  .  . 

Squire  Belcher  

Knerland  pray  

Fred  Oakbnrst  

Frank  Har.lman  

Dr.  Caldwell  Sawver 
IJnelc  Joe  Vlall 
William  Putnam. . . . 

Wes  Perry  

Judge  Graham  Doe.. 

lyarned  Sprigg  

Witt  Peake  

Foreman  of  tlie  Jurv 

Sheriff.'  

Tinker  Hull  

Ike  Camp  

Kuth. . .   

Patieuce  Ilardman... 

Itoxana  

Arabella)  , 

Mary  -lane  Jonos  

One  of  tUe  Crossniau  Children 


.Henry  T.  Crogseji 
Morton  L.  Stevens ' 

 Mark  Ellistou 

 Walter  Coupe 

. . .  Frederick  #llcn  ' 

 Edwaru  Wade 

 Mark  Ken  t 

....  Paul  Herndon  ^ 

 Alfred  Uyriic 

 Mark  Kent 

...  Robert  Capro'n  f ; 
.Charles  Patterson 
.  .  T.  W.  Tltomivnii 
.  .William  Hurvoy 
.  .Jack  Westerman 

 Phil  Morris 

.  .  Until  .Robinson 
.  Bertbii  Blanrbard  i 

 Bella  Cairn;;  j 

•  •  .  Eleanor  Brent 
Mac  A.  McCaskey 
lessi..  Kane  ' 


Pleasant  memories  are  recalled  by  "A 
Temperance  Town,"   which  was  acted  I 
at  the  Arlington  Theatre  yesterday  for 
the  first  time  in  half  a  dozen  years.   It  I 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  late  ! 
Charles  Hoyt's  comedies  of  real  country 
life. 

"A  Temperance  Town"   has  for  its 
scene  a  Vermont  village  and  its  20  or 
more  people. are  genuine  types.  There! 
is  the  town  drunkard,  the  spendthrift, 
the  clergyman,  the  country  lawyer,  the 
druggist,  U>e  saloon  keeper,  the  doctor,  [ 
the  oldest  man  in  town,  and' numerous; 
others. 

Mr.  Masson  acts  Mink  Jones  with  skill.  ' 
As  a  comedian.  Mr.  Masson  has  excep-  ! 
tional  ability.   The  other  characters  are 
well  acted,  jvir.  Ayres  giving  a  youthful 
touch  to  John  Worth,   Miss  Robinson 
making  the  clergyman's  daughter  at- 
tractive.  Praise  must  be  given  to  all  the 
rest,  including  especially  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.    Kent,    Mr.    Blanchard    and    Miss  [ 
Cairns. 

The  play  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
next  week  will  be  Max  Marcin's  famous  | 
play    of    erookdom,    "The    House    of , 
Glass." 
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ACTS  AT  KEITH'S 


•  dian.   Then-  is  orfe  at  Keith's  this  wee;,-. 
!:  in  the  person  of  Jimmy  Barry,  who  ap- 
|;  pears  as  Zeke  Wilklns,   the  'pride  ot 
j  M'-nsfoot.   .V.   J.,   in  a  sketch  entitled 
"The  Rube.''     116  is  s  ipported  by  Mrs 
f;,    Barry,  as  liazie  Dazzleman  of  the  Foil.' 
■J  Theatre;  Si  Terwllllger,  as  "Props"  ol 

■  '  the  same  institution,  and  William  H 
H;  Barry  as  the  editor  of  the  Hornet. 

H     The  skit  is  a  side-spliuin  ;— and  some- 
1;  times    beartrenderlng    account    of  th< 
Hhecker    who    falls    in    love    with  an 
I  actress   and   comes   down   to   the  citv 
**  (where  he    buys    grocer's    eggs  at    4 1 

■  cents  and  peddles  them  as  fresli  coun- 
'^1  try  laid  at  SO  cents).-  Zekc's  makeup  ii 
•  1  all  the  .part  requires,  too.     But  it  is 

Zeke  himself  who  turns  the  trick,  and 
'1  the  way  he  does  it  makes  trie  act  one 
I  of  the  best  seen  at  Keith's  In  weeks. 
1    Bernard  Clranvillo  Is  a  very  pleasing 
(comedian  with  a  bright,  fresh,  clean-! 
)cut  act- joket',  songs  a nd^  dances.  lie 
J  also  helps  to  sell  Liberty  "bonds.  Sybil! 
I  Vane,   the  "Gnlli-Curei  of  vaudeville."! 
'   she  calls   herself,   sings   well   and  her 
J  features   are   suggestive   of   the  great 
|  soprano. 

M  Finkis  Mules  open  the  show  with  a 
I  rip-roaring  burst  of  merriment  as  they 
.1,  toss  the  darkies  about  with  their  hoofs 
ii,  Harry  Cooper  entertains  with  a  song 
ill  act.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel-Burne  offer 
fua  skit  entitled  "A  Wide-Awake  Episode 
ll  on  the  Fourth  Floor"— yes,  it's  a  bed- 
|  room  scene. 

ij  The  last  act,  as  presented  last  night,  I 
i  was  a  mixture  of  three.      George  X.  ' 

Brown  and  Billy  W.  Westgn.  champion 
i'  pedestrians,  stage  an  exciting  walking  I 
ll  contest,  measured  by  huge  pedometers.  ] 
v  B4ut  they  ring  in  Zeke  at  the  prelimi-  I 

naries,  as  well  as  Pat  Rooney.  the  very }  . 
j!  lively    youth    who    with    Marion  Bentl 
j  offers  "20  Minutes  of  Pat  and  Marion,"  j 

just  before  the  race  is  run  off. 


"The  Thunderbolt" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  COPLEY  TKEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Thunderbolt:  an 

I  Episode  in  the  History  of  a  Provincial 
Family"  in  four  acts  by  Arthur  W. 
Pinero.  Produced  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  London.  May  9,  1008.  First 
performance  in  the  United  States  at  the 
New  Theatre,  New  York,  Nov.  12,  1910. 


■t runes  .Mortimore   

Ann  (his  wife)  

sto-ihen  Mortimore  

Li-^'se  (h)a  wife)  

Thaddeus  Mortimoro  

Phyllis  (his  wife)  

.Tovce  '.....'  

Cyril  

Col.  Pouting  •••••Kfii 

Rose  (his  wife,  nee  Mortimore). 


.  .  Mr.  Wlnefield 
. . .  .  Miss  Roach 
■ .  Mr.  Permain 
.  .  Miss  Montagu 

 Mr.  Cll'e 

Miss  Newcombc 
.  .  .MUa  Heath 
.  .  -  Miss  Ix>gra?; 
.Mr.  Matthews 
Miss  Relph 


Helen  Thnrnhill  Miss  Hamilton 

Kov.  George  Trist  '.  Mr.  Leallc 

Mr.  Vallanee  .Mr.  Joy 

Mr.  Elkin  Mr  Craslte 

Dearer  Mr.  Call 

Hope  arouseei  by  the  death  of  a  rich 
(relative;   disappointment   following  the 
j  revelation  of  the  relative's  thoughtless- 
ness or  malice — these  themes  have  been 
)  used  by  dramatists  and  novelists  the 
world  over  for  many  years.  Sometimes 
tlie  subject  has  been  treated  comically; 
sometimes  melodramatically;  sometimes 
tragically. 

In  Pinero's  play  a  f#mily  of  compara- 
tively poor  men  and  women  crave  the 
money  of  a   rich   brother  who,    it  is 
thought,  has  died  intestate.    The  Morti- 
more family  belongs  to  what  is  known 
in  England  as  "the  lower .  stratum  of 
the  middle  class,"  but  the  family  holds 
its  head  high;  it  is  respected  in  Single- 
hampton;  it  wishes  to  give  the  children 
a  good  start  in  life.   James  is  a  builder; 
Stephen  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  a 
small  town  newspaper:  Rose,  a  sister, 
is  the  wife  of  a  retired  colonel;  Thad- 
deus  is  a   music  teacher.     The  three 
brothers  are  well  along  in  years.  Rose 
C.nds  elimhing  the  social  ladder  an  ex- 
pensive  task.     The   news   cames   that  . 
brother  Edward,  a  brewer,  from  whom  | 
they  had  been  estranged,  has  died  leav-  1 
ing  an  estate  of  about  £200,000;  and  there! 
is  no  wHl.    Naturally  his  relatives  at) 
once  plali  a  prosperous  and  enjoyable  j 
future  for  themselves. 

As  in  other  plays  and  in  novels,  the  j 
Mortimores,  who  had  been  wholly,  or  at 
least  tolerably,  decent,  became,  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils,  iiuarrelsome,  envi- 
ous, bitter.    It  turns' out  that  the  dead!' 
-nan  left  a  will,  bequeathing1  everything! 
lo  Helen  Thoi  nhill.  his  natural  daugh- 
ier.   whose  existence  was  unknown  to 
tlie  Mortimores.    It  also  turns  out  that 
Phyllis  havitnc  discovered  the  will  while 
near  the  eleat h-bert.  had  read  and  de- 1 
t  lroyed  it.    She  tells  her  husband.  He 
realizes  that  Helen  must  not  suffer.  To! 
shield  his  wife  he  informs  the.  family  j 
that  it  was  he  that  djstroyed  the  will;] 
but  under  the  lawyer  Elkin's  cxamina-  |, 
lion  the  truth  cornea  out.  Helen  rescues 
the  family.    She  agrees  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  Edward  left  no  will;  that  there  J  » 
should  be  an  equitable  division  of  the  ^ 
estate  between  herself  and  the  brothers  C* 
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,iul  sister,  but  an  «|iial  share  should  go  I 
n  ii  hospital  as  a  memorial.  Thaddeus 
nci  his  wife  refuse  to  take  their  share,  ! 
rhieh  is  settled  on  their  children,  Joyce  I 
nd  Cyril.  J 
The  play  Is  philosophic,  prim,  cynical, 
ut  the  subject  is  worked  out  with  ex-l 
raordinary  force  and  skill.  It  has  been)< 
ftid  that  there  are  at  least  seyen  char-/ 
cters.  each  of  whom  might  be  the  pro-/ 
•  gonist  in  a  separate  play.  The  com- 
of  the  whole  is  wellnigh  oppres 


PKnyTnaniSrs  BostHTTSoss ess  u ul_ 
wnTch  is  known  as  the  New  England » 
Temperament.  It  is  notew  ^g,  /! 
from  It.  especially  in  Boston.   Flex*  ir  i 

<nd  sobriety  are  excellent  qua 

theiTplace:  but  music  should  touch  the 
heart,  stir  the  blood,  or  like  that -vulgar  | 
and  tavern  music  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brow  ne,  strike  in  one  a  deep 
fit  of  devotion,  and  a  profound  con- 
templation of  the  first  composer. 


ings 

scorn 


STOrP&pTil  2,:.   !;i>..  either  Ju 

rnond  de  Goncourt.  sojourning 
me  wnoie  is  wennign  oppres-in  •  , 

the  play  is  compelling  by  ,ea-i>nade  this  note  in  his  Journal: 


if  its  unflinching  truthfulness.  Hie  "fyeslerday  it  the  embassy  by.  the 
rankness  of  its  purpose,  and  the  dex-J 
?rity  shown  in  the  construction. 


t  Rom 
•I  dint 


ot  a  young  •woman,  an  American,  V, 


rity  shown  in  tne  construction.    It.  isa    .,      ,         T.  ,.   .  e. „»,»>,  minister 
ore  than  a  satire  on  English  respecta-l wlfe  °r  the  Ln,ted  SlateS,  mlnlstcr 
.lity;  it  holds  meanness  and  selfishnessH  Brussels.     Seeking   in  i 
lat  are  universal  to  ridicule.    The  mirJ> 
»r  is  held  relentlessly  before  a  shabby! 
)rdid  side  of  human  nature.    This  "reJ 
ectability"  is  only  a  sham.  What  does 


free  and  conquering  grace,  this  devil 
in  the  body  of  a  young  race,  this  poten-  I 
tlality  of  coquetry  that  preserves  the 
charm  and  the  sway  of  flirtation  anions 
these  young  girls  that  have  become  | 
wives:  on  the  other  hand  recalling  the 
activity  and  the  'entrance'  of  certain 
Americans  In  Paris,  I  srfld  to  myself 
that  these  men  and  women  seem  des- 
tined to  become  the  future  conquerors 
:  of  the  world."  \ 

I  Who  was  this  charming  woman  with 
I  "the  devil  in  her  body"?  Who  was  our 
I  minister  to  Belgium  in  1S67? 


affection,  the  morality,  the  religion 
of  the  Mortimores  amount  to.  when  the 
question  of  money  comes  up?  And  yet, 
as  one  of  the  brothers  boasts:  "We 
Mortimores  are  one  of  the  oldest,  arid! 
I'm  bound  to  say,  one  of  the  most  re-| 
?pected  families  in  Singlehampton." 

We  have  spoked  of  Mr.  Pinero's  con- 
structive skill.  He  was  spared  one  con- 
ventionality: the  reading  of  a  will,  as  in] 
lertain  Frerch  and  English  plays;  fori 
tiere  there  is  no  will  in  existence.  In  j 
t\is  effort  to  avoid  conventionalities,  he; 
nade  one  mistake.  The  curtain  should 
rail   in   the  third   act  on  the  exit  of| 

Thaddeus.  What  follows1  Is  Only"  larce, 
and,  as  it  was  acted  last  night,  boister- 
ous farce. 

The  performance  was  interesting  and 
in  many  respects  excellent.  Even  if 
one  disagrees  wholly  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  conception  of  Col.  Pouting,  the 
ensemble  was  none  the  less  effective. 
Mr.  Clive  gave  an  admirable  impersona- 
ion  of  the  dreamy,  tender  Thaddeus. 

 .    sympathetic,  one  is  temptc-d»us-   a  plant  with  a  saponaceous  juice 

to  say  the  only  sympathet.c character  this  plant  was  has  not  been 

,n  the  play.    His  confession  m  order  tok(J  determined,   whether   it  was 


"Classic  Soap' 

j    We  have  received  a  pressing  invitation 
I  to  purchase  "classic  soao."    Now,  a> 
cording   io   Plinv  the  elder,   soap,  it 
vented  by  the  Gauls— he  preferred  the 
German,    however,    to  the   Gallic— waa 
u  made  of  tallow  and  ashes:  the  best  was 
Imado  of  goat's  tallow  and  the  ashes 
'of  the  beech  tree.    The  German  soap. 
:  which  colored  red  the  hair,  was  favored 
Jin  ancient  Rome  by  fashionable  women 
>n  of  the  dreamy-    tender  maaaeus    j.ind  tn  jr       „ant5     The  ancients  al.«- 
e  most  sympathet.c.  one_  is  tempted,;,  , 


shield    his    wife   was   finely  managed 
from  the  shambling  awkwardness  of  th< 
j  beginning    to    the   hysterical  outburst! 
from   his   soul,    tortured   by   the  ques 
tioners.    He  excited  pity,  affection,  acl 
miration.    Mis-;  Newcombe  in  a  difficult 
part,  doing  many  things  well,  did  not 
show  the  passionate  love  for  husband 
and  children  that  gave  excuse  for  her 
\\  crime.   Her  ominous  silence  in  the  first 
R  act.  her  facial,  oven  her  bodily  melan- 
0  choly— these  hinted  at  her  secret.  Well 
&  managed,  too,  was  Iwr  scene  with  Helen 
I  in  the  second  act.  but  with  her  husband 
!  she  was  strangely  calm  and  cool.  She 
I  did  not  excite  compassion.    The  spec- 
tator was  callous   towards  liw.  while 
i  his  heart  went  out  to  Thadderw.  The 
A  brothers,  played  by  Messrs.  Wingfield 
{  and  Permain,  were  adroitly  character- 
il  ieed.   A  leading  feature  of  the  perform- 
S  ance  was  the  portraiture  of  the  lawyers 
hy  Messrs.  Craske  and  Joy.    Miss  Ham- 
'  ilton  played  the  part  of  Helen  intelli- 
gently, without  sentimentalism;  a  gen- 
uine    characterization.      Miss  Roach, 
usually  noteworthy,  save  an  incongru- 
ously farcical  touch  to  Ann  Mortimorc 
'    by  mannered  facial,   or  .rather  nasal, 
play. 

An  audience  that  filled  'the  theatre 
was  enthusiastic.  Mr.  .Tewett  is  to  be 
thanked  heartily  for  the  production. 

ALLEN  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Miss  Alice  Allen,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  in   Steinert  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:   Bach,  Loure  and  Gigue  from 
French    Suite    No.    5;  Beethoven, 
Sonata   op.   53    (first  movement); 
Chopin,  Ballade,  F  major;  Mazurkas, 
D  flat,  B  major,  Barcarolle;  Debussy, 
Prelude  in  A  minor,  Puck's  Dance; 
Cyril   Scott,  Sphinx,  Lotus  Land, 
i,  Valse  Caprice;  Liszt,  Dance  of  the 
j  Gnomes,    Forest    Rustlings,  Etude 
(La  Chasse). 

Miss  Allen  gave  a  recital  in  the  same 
hall    in   January.   1918.   when  her  pro- 
gram  was  unconventional.  Yesterday 
she  had   the  praiseworthy  courage  to 
.  refrain    from    playing    the    whole  of 
Bach's  Suite  and  the  whole  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonata.    Some  day  she  will  per- 
haps take  another  audacious  step;  that 
of  beginning  a  recital  with  some  of  the 
more  modem   compositions.     How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  find  a  pianist 
,  beginning  with   Cyril   Scott,    Debussy,  j 
it  any  modern  or  ultra-modern,  when  the 
ears  of  the  hearers  are  fresh.  Bach. 
Chopin   and   the  rest  of   them  migh 
follow.    Should  Liszt  always  bring  up 
the  rear?    Should  he  always  serve  foi  I 
a  hat  and  overcoat  compeller? 

Smooth  and  Even 

Miss  Allen  might  be  called  at  present 
a  careful,  thoughtful  pianist.  Her 
mechanism  is  smooth  and  even,  she 
ahrases  neatly,  she  evidently  under- 
stands the  structure  of  each  composi- 
tion. Unfortunately  she  seldom  lets 
herself  go.  Ti.e  movement  from  the 
sonata  admits  of  fire  and  passion.  The 
performance  yesterday  was  too  method- 
ical, too  deliberate.  There  were  begin- 
nings and  endings  at  the  expense  of 
continuity. 
After  all,  music  Is  emotional— as  well 
meditative,  or  onlv  decorati .  e.  Too 


the  struthium.  the  saponarla  officinalis, 
or  another.  From  which  of  these  plants 
is  the  modern  "classic"  soap  manufae'.- 
nred,  for  we  are  told  thaf  it  Is  mad.i 
from  pure  vegetable  oils?  Is  this  soap, 
like  the  "pilae  Matticacae,"  a  preventive! 
of  gray  hair?  Does  it  color  the  hair  a, 
Titian  red? 

Why  Mistletoe? 

K  As  the  World  Wags:  * 
■    Jn  reading  of  the  jewelled  corsage  pin 

|i  presented  Mrs.  Wilson  by  the  muni- 
'  Cipalily  of  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  her 
,  first  trip  to  that  city,  we  also  read  that 
I  a  pen  was  presented  to  the  President—- 
,  the  holder  of  beaten  gold,  patterned 
i  after  a  mistletoe  branch.    Why  mistlc- 

ijtoo?  Can  you  elucidate?         M.  M.  M. 

II  Cambridge. 

]j    This  question  Is  not  easily  answered. 
Ii  Is  there  a  kiss  of  pcaci-  under  this  p>m?l 
L  As  is  well  known,  the  mistletoe  found  1^ 
I!  growing  on  an  oak  was  reverenced,  espe-  i 
lltcially  by  the  Druids.    The  mistletoo  is  I 
Si  an  antidote  for  poisons,  a  specific  against  \ 
I  epilepsy.    Old  Mr.  Culpepper  spoke  of  It  ( 
I  as  "good  for  the  grief  of  the  sinew,  itch. 
I  sores  and  toothache,  the  biting  of  mad  I 
k  dogs  and  venomous  beasts."    In  Sweden  j 
B  a.  linger  ring(made  of  it  is  worn  against! 
K  sickness.    In  France  amulets  of  mistlc- 
were  much  worn.    It  has  been  said 


ill  Aprec  and  Yale?  Q.  V-  t>. 

marmoset    is   not   the  same  as 

it.    'MarmoRet  in  early  use  meant 

tnall  monkey.  The  term  «s  nov 
ted  to  the  tropical  American 
ys  of  .  the  family  Hapalldae  (or 
ie).  There  were  other  old  mean- 
a  grotesque  figure;  applied  in 
to  an  idol;  an  odd  kind  of  gro- 
tesque figure  in  a  building.  The  word 
was  applied  to  a  woman  or  child  as  a 
term  of  endearment:  to  a  matt,  as  a 
term  of  abuse  or  contempt.  A  mat  mot 
is  a  "'rodent  of  the  genus  Arctomys  or 
sub-family  Arctomyinae  of  the  squir- 
rel family."  With  qualification,  the. 
word  is  applied  to  other  animals  of  thol 
same  and  allied  genera,  as  American 
or  Maryland  marmot  for  woodchuck> 
ICtarmot,  after  the  French  marmottc. 
also  means  a  kind  of  bathihg  cap.  The 
lynx  was  formerly  known  as  a  lyserno, 
Inzarne,  luserne,  lewxerne.  There  weio 
other  varieties.  "The  word  was  appar- 
ently Introduced  as  a  Tfame  for.  the  fur 
of  the  lynx."  There  is  a  wealth  x>f 
entertaining  information  about  tffi  i 
beast.  We  must  content  ourselves  to- 1 
day  with  a  sentence  from  Olaus  Mag- 
nue's  "History  of  Scandinavia":  "The 
meat  he  commonly  or  chiefly  eats  ii 
wildcats;  and  as  he  most  willingly 
feeds  on  them;  so  be  always  lyes  In 
i  wait  about  their  note?  to  catch  them." 

f APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES 
FOURTH  CONCERT 

The  Apoilo  Club  of  Boston  gave  in 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening  the  fourth 
I  concert  of  its  4Sth  season.  This  chorus 
I  of  male  singers  was  assisted  by  Miss 
1  Charlotte  Peege,  contralto;  E.  Rupert 
Sircom,  organist,  and  Walter  M.  Smith, 
i  bugler,  and  by  two  tenors  of  the  club, 
t  Philip  Bruce  and  Charles  W.  Ellis. 
I  Everett  ,J  .Harrington  played  the  piano 
!  accompaniments. 

I  The  program  was  fully  equal  to  the 
1  usual  high  standard  of  merit  main- 
j  tained  by  the  club.  A  striking  effect  was 
*fi  produced  by  the  use  of  the  bugle  In  ac- 
companiment to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
ballad,  "Soldier,  Rest!" 


filson 
ton. 


;ttn  that,  in  _ 
.  decreed  that  thl»  majestic 

ihall  hereafter  be  known  as 
?    WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 


Petrocci  Song  Recital 

Giovanni  Petrucci.  baritone,  was  as- 

«  sted I  bv    Aaron    Richmond,  pianist. 

i,e  irave  a  concert  last  night  in 

•  sTetner     HaU     Mr.    Richmond  playedi 

'  w,,h  considerable  brllllanc y   music  by 

'  Sambatl.  Chabrier  and  Liszt.    Mr.  Pe-  I 

'  g™      ,  ,„  =onjrs  and  ar  as  by  many 

I  oomooaer"  in  Kalian.  French  and  Eng- 

u.hP  He  ha"  a  very  fine  natural  voice, 

!  1  BLh  be  seldom  uses  with  discretion. 

Uh  would  be  arable  for  this  gifted 

i!         study  the  elementals  of  tone 

nroductlon  and  phrasing,  and  not  to 
producuoi  or  fortls8lmo. 

¥negrudVence  waas  small  but  enthusias- 
tic and  deanandejdencores^^^^^— 

V  1 


the  disgrace  It  incurred  through  its  Iglio 
minions  use."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  men- 
tions its  virtues  in  "opileptleal  inten- 
tions." Some  thought  the  mistletoe  to 
I  be  the  forbidden  tree  Wl  the  middle  of 
trees  of  Eden.  The  fashioning  of  the, 


A  few  days  ago  a  correspondent  spoke 
of  hearing  in  New  York  In  the  late  60  s 
or  early  70's  a  song  entitled,  "The  Bells 
They  Go  Ringing  for  Sarah."  We  re- 
member the  song  well,  but  is  not  the 
title  "The  Bell  Goes  a  Ringing  lor 
Sairah"?    Thus  runs  the  title  on  the 


Unnatural  History 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  stories  of  tree-squeaks,  side-hill 
badgers,  whlmbamers.  etc..  In  your  in- 
teresting column  remind  me  of  what  oc-j 
'Kcurred  in  my  youth.  Living  at  that  time 
in  Vermont,  among  the  hills,  I  hav«J 
seen  many  animals  native  there;  and  al-f 
though  I  have  not  beheld  a  tree-squeak, 
I  am  positive  that  such  a  creature  ex- 
ists, for  one  night  in  the  dusk  of  early! 
evening,  when  I.  homeward  bound,  tookl 
a  short  cut  through  an  orchard,  I  was; 
startled  bv  a  crunching,  grinding  sound 
which  caused  me  to  quicken  my  pace— a 
noise  that  only  a  tree-squeak  could  make. 
Looking  oyer  my  shoulder  I  saw  noth- 
ing, but  felt  the  presence  of  something 
frightful  following  me,  avoiding  me,  yet 
ever  near  me.  As  I  fled  in  terror,  that 
-horrible  thing  was  at  my  heels  until, 
with  beating  heart.  I  ran  up  the  steps 
of  my  house  and  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind me. 

In  later  years,  telling  this  adventure' 
to  an  acquaintance,  he  repeated  a  story] 
told  him  by  a  mariner  who  had  sailed, 
the  southern  seas.  It  appears  »hat  in  a, 
part  of  South  America  where  the  Aroa-- 
zon  river  flows  there  is  found  a  strangei 
animal  called  Umgumbobo.  It  resembles, 
a  combination  of  monkey  and  frog  and| 
is  covered  with  coarse  hair  that  blends 
with  the  bark  of  trees;  It  has  hind  legs 
like  a  frog,  its  feet  resembling  a  mon-i 
key's;  it  has  a  long,  prehensile  double 
■  tall;  a  small  head  with  a  parrot-like 
beak,  and  four  eyes,  two  of  which  are) 
placed  on  top  of  its  head  "with  a  long,, 
screw-shaped  horn  between  them;  short 
forelegs,  armed  with  claws  of  extremel 
length,  and  a  neck  which  can  be  made 
to  revolve  like  a  drill. 
.    When  the  Umgumbobo  is  hunting  It, 
I  hangs  by  its  hind  legs  from  a  low  limb,) 
I  with  its  back  against  the  trunk  of  a 
Itree:  its  double  tail  Is  pointed  down- 
ward, its  ends  spread  apart;  its  head  is 
1  pushed  forward,  partly  concealed  by  its 
forelegs,  and  upon  its  screw-like  horn 
it  places  the  pungent  fruit  of  the  yam- 
vara  bush,  which  the  Umgumbobo  slowly 
'moves  up  and  down  to  attract  the  anl- 
.  mals  upon  which  it  feeds.    As  its  prey 
approaches,  the  Umgumbobo  clasps  its 
tail  about  the  body  and  drives  its  horn 
into  the  head  of  its  unsuspecting  victim 
and  literally  bores  it  to  death. 

Notwithstanding  its  frightful  appear- 
ance the  Umgumbobo  has  been  domes- 
•  tlcated,  its  legs  being  highly  esteemed 
ias  food  when  cooked   Parisian  style. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  country  it  has 
been  trained  to  drill  holes  with  its  horn 
Bin  rubber  trees,  squeaking  softly  as  it 
LJ  performs  its  task. 

V|  I  wonder  if  Captain  Brassbound  or 
Abel  Seaman  ever  saw  the  animal  re- 
ferred to.  VERMONTER. 

Boston. 


toe  were  much  worn.    It  has  been  said  ■»  "  eoovrighted  in  this 

that  before  the  crucifixion  the  mistletoo  ,  song  now  before  us,  cop>  rl=nle 
was  a  noticeable  forest  tr?e.  "Its  present  |C0Untry  in  1?69.  The  ingenious  composer 
condition  being  a  lasting  monument  'if    :  was  one  Hunt  of  London  music  hall 


bay  i 


thf  .. 

^President's  penholder  from  a  mistletoe 
Branch  was  probably,  intended  to  bring 
him  good  luck. 

Dertha 

I'As  the  World  Wags: 

I  lemembr  that  Brtha  von  Hillern 
j  walked  against  time  In  the  old  Boston 
I  Musi     Hall  when  I   was  a  boy— about 
ISTS,  I  think.  W.  T.  MARVIN. 

Brookllne. 

Marmosets  and  Luzards 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

"Qld  Calabria,"  by  Norman  t  Dougla* 
[page  91  (19151. 

"In  this  Province, there  is  excellent 
I  hunting  of  divers  creatures,  as  wilB 
'Hoggs.    Staggs,    Goats,    Hares,  Foxes, 
j  Porcupines,  Marmosets.  There  are' also 
•avenous    beasts,    as    Wolves,  Bears 
luzards,  which  arc  quick-sighted  and 
jjave   the   hinder    pa#s   spotted  with 
liver*  colours.   This  kind  of  Beast  was 
irought  from  France  to  Rome  in  the 
sports  of  Pompey  the  great,  and  Ilunt- 
>rs  affirm  this  Beast  to  be  of  so  frail  a, 
memorv  that  although  he  eateth  with 
I  hunger,  if  he  chance  to  look  bacV,  re- 
Imembreth  no  more  his  meat,  and  de- 
parting seareheth  for  other. 

"Who  would  not.  visit  Calabria,  if  only 
on  the  chance  of  beholding  the  speckled 
.posterior  of  the  absent-minded  Lu- 
!*ai<ir  >  . 

Was  "marmoset"  a  variant  of  mar- 
mot"" Lezard,  lizard,  luzard  were  old 
names  of  the  lynx:  see  "Supporters  of 
ilxndonl  Skinners  Company  and  Ku* 
,Sla  Merchants  roiiipanv.J.  r 


was  one  nuiu  v*.   

fame.  »We  first  heard  It  at  one  o  W.  H. 
Lingards    entertainments.     Later  we 
1  heard  it  in  Tony  Pastor's  show. 



Fortiter  in  Re 
A  correspondent  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  | 
notice  served  by  Mr.  R.  R-  Hall  In  thet 
,inooln  County  News: 
"Anyone  who  dumps  rubbish  on  myf 
premises  at  the  Qreek  will  be  soaked  to 
the  limit.   A  joke  is  a  joke  and  I  like 
fun  as  well  as  the  next  man.  but  this 
dumping  of  empty  cans,  rotten  vege-j 
m  tables,  ruined  bed  springs,  «^  I 
Ifarded  furniture,  broken  . bottle s  shat 
tered  crockery,  abandoned  stoves,  rin> 
raff,  culch,  refuse,  rubbish  and  every 
form  of  dirt  and.  filth  »as  gone  to  the 
limit  and  beyond  it.  I  would  like  to  con-] 
vey  the  idea  that  I  am  mad,  angry.  >  aw 
disgusted  and  had  a  plenty.    But  the 
Sl« -  ot  the  postofflce  forbid  a  suitable 
description  of  my  feelings  and l  my  de- 
sires and  intentions  toward  the  "l8" 
guided,  contemptible  gang  of  outlaws 
X  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Germany  let 
alone  a  real  country,  and  who ^  have 
abused  my  premises  so  shamefully  The 
only  way  to  find  out  how  I  feel  j about  It 
is  to  do  It  some  more.  I  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  notice-  £ 
Sne  and  that  I  will  stand  behind  It.  M 
help  me  John  Jacob  Astor  and  the  Hon. 
LarZ   Tlttleback.    And  If  those ,  who 
have  polluted  my  premises  do  not  forth- 
i  with  at  once,  immediately  and  instantly 
Remove  the  stuff  they  will  find  the  above 
but  a  faint  hint  of  my  real  feelings. 
"Sabe?" 


The  Simple  Life 

As  the  World  Wags: 
i    Twenty-six  years  ago  I  walked  with 
i  my  wife  to  her  father's  home  on  a  venj 
cold  night.    Her  mother  put  the  kettld 
on  to  boil,  to  brew  a  pot  of  tea,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  when  the  pot  haq 
come  to  boil,   said:   "I'll  make  R.  a 
rum   guzzle."   Into   a   pitcher  of  hot 
water  he  poured  what  then  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  vast  quantity  of  Caldwell's 
old  rum  and  then  stirred  in  a  lump 
'  of  butter.    After  pouring  the  mixture! 

into  glasses  he  grated  a  little  nutmeg 
■)  on  each  glass.  It  was  very  comforting] 
He  said  that  it  «as  the  favorite  brew  in1 
the  shipyards  oh  cold  days  and  that 
his  father,  a  ship  joiner,  was  verjj 
fond  of  them  in  the  eighteen-fortles. 

NEWBURYPORT  I 

,r>~^  <1") 

It  Mr.  Charlcs^Edward  Aab  will  give 
jus  his  address,  a  letter  will  be  for- 

»  warded  to  him. 


A:  i  v- 

to 


Mi 
mate 


Is 
fa  rins 
supc 


Blanc  or  Wilson? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  reported  that  the  palace  of  the 
league  of  nations  10  tp  be  erected  at 
Geneva  in  full  view  of  Mt.  Blanc.    Is  It 


Rats  and  Bluebottle 

George  Hoffman,  chief  gunners 
„,  telling  how  the  stern  of  the  U.  S. 
destroyer  Cassln  was  blown  away  by 
a  torpedo,  said  that  the  killing  of  a 
rat,  the  "beaming"  of  it  with  a  marlln- 
spike.  was  the  cause  of  the  accident^ 
"It's  bad  medicine  to  kill  a  rat ^  «J» 
Mr.   Hoffman.    "Rats  may  be  ,vtrtW> 
and  we  had  a  sperrit  rat  o„  the  CassUv 
this  a  common  belief  amongae  a 
.1  men?    In  Germany  l 
■Atltlon  that  the  souls  ot  the  dead 
assume  the  forms  of  mice     L  ma!£ 
countries   the  apparition   of  mice  nasj 

heen  considered  »   ^"f.3!^"  'h,V  to 
first  witch   in   "Macbeth  wl 
wreak  vengeance,  threatens  l"  | 
a  rat  without  a  tail.   When  It^ wa s  cu 
rently  believed  in  Rome  that  mice  fore 
told   this   and  that,   as  .^""S'ln  3 
first  civil  war  by  Bnawltw  BOW  in  » 
temple.    Some  one  spoke  to  Cato  aoo  | 
mice  gnawing  his  boots  Cato 
that    this   was    no   miracle,    it  w°ul" 
tt  been  a  miracle  if  the  ^ 
■  e-iten  the  mice.   This  answer  apparent 


Kurd.")  ,t  >tuf  flrfie  ns  an  Instam 
at  Arlnnus  Ward  called  "first 

lumor."  It  w.-.x  believed  In  Eng- 
land that  ir  rata  gnawed  the  hangings 

if  a  room,  It  was  a  forerunner  of  death. 
Here  is  a  sentence  In  Mclton'a  "Astrol- 
Mastcr":  "That  it  la  a  great  signe  of 
)B  lucke  If  rats  gnaw  a  man's  clothes." 

AH  this  reminds  us  of  a  story  related 
acently  by  the  London  Dally  Chronicle. 

man  had  poisoned  some  rats  in  his 
jiome,  and  they  died  under  the  floor.  He 
vaa  about  to  have  the  floor  taken  up 
n  order  to  remove  the  rats  and  the 
tench,  when  a  naturalist  happened  to 
HiL  "Oh,  no;  don't  talte  up  the  whole 
oor,  catch  me  a  big  bluebottle  fly." 
One  was  caught,  then  freed  in  the  pes- 
tilential chamber.    Bluebottle  settled  on 
one  spot  and  remained.    Said  the  nat- 
uralist, "the  rats  are  there."    A  board 
Was  cut  and  the  rats  removed.  "The 
scent    of    the    bluebottle    had  found 
them.'' 


To""h> 


r  bon 


"We  nre  bonea  and  what  of  that 

l  virv  fine,  hewvnr  full. 
Padded  round  with  flesh  sad  fat, 
Is  but  modelled  uu  a  akull." 
As  one  of  the  greatest  modern  au- 
hors  says,  "Beauty  is  only  skin  deep, 
iut  that  is  deep  enough  for  any  reason- 
.ble  man."  DRYASDUST. 
Boston. 


The  Lynx 

We  spoke  about  the  lynx  last  Wednes- 
day. Dr.  Cains  saw  one  at  the  Tower  in 
London  in  "Our  countrymen  call  it 

Dttarne,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should 
call  it  leunce,  or  lynx  in  the  affinity  of 
the  words.  His  skinne  :s  used  by  noble- 
men, and  is  sold  for  a  great  price.  He  is 
angry  at  none  but  them  which  offer  him 
injury.  His  voice  is  like  a  cat's,  when 
ha  would  snatch  away  the  food  from  his 
fellow.  He  is  loving  and  gentle  tinto  his 
keeper,  and  not  cruell  unto  any  man." 
There  is  a  wealth  of  information  about 
toie  lynx  in  old  Topsell's  "History  of 
IFour-footed  Beasts."  He  tells  us  that 
whilo  tho  lynx  croakoth,  the  wild  bear 
iwhineth;  it  sees  most  brightly  of  all 
peasts.  for  its  eyesight  pierceth  through 
Every  solid  body,  although  it  be  as  thick 
as  a  wall;  "yet  if  yo.u  offer  unto  it  any- 
thing which  is  transparent,  it  is  much 
|>ffeiided.  and  sometimes  blinded.  Amber, 
Rery  and  ycjlow,  was  supposed  to  come 
from  tho  male;  whlto  and  pale  amber 
from  the  female.  The  claws  encased  in 
Silver  were  worn  by  nobles  as  an  amulet 
sgain.«t  the  falling  sickness.  The  King  of 
rartary  hunted  with  lynxes  and  they 

nd  tigers  drew  the  chariot  of  Bacchus, 
■any  horsemen  carried  continually  with 
them  the  nails  of  a  lynx,  which  were 

'good  and  ready  helps  for  the  soreness 
Of  the  Uvula  which  is  in  the  horses 
mouthes." 

But  to  us  the  lynx  of  all  lynxes  was 
Ihe  one  known  to  Toe  writing  "Silence." 
fcfter  the  Demon  had  told  him  the  tale 
pioro  wonderful  than  any  fine  talo  in  the. 
Firon-bound,  melancholy  volume  of  tho 
EMagl,"  he  fell  back  within  the  cavity  of 
[the  tomb  and  laughed.  "And  I  cpuld  not 
laugh  with  tho  Demon,  and  he  cursed 
ine  because  T  could  not  laugh.  And  the 
lynx,  which  dwelleth  forever  in  tho  tomb, 
came,  out  therefrom,  and  lay  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  Demon,  and  looked  at  him 
steadily  in  the  face." 

.   A  Striknig  Answer 

J  At  a  preparatory  school  the  wise  prac- 
tice prevails  of  setting  the  pupils  from 
time  to  time  a  general  information 
paper,  consisting  mostly  of  questions  or. 
; current  topics.  This  week  one  of  tho 
questions  was  "What  is  a  strike?"  and 
to  the  examiner's  great  surprise  most 
of  the  answers  were  wholly  wrong. 

One  boy  stated  that  "It  is  the  name 
of  a  great  general,  but  I  don't  know  on 
which  side  he  is."  Another,  while  frank- 
ly confessing  ignorance,  yet  showed 
some  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  for 
his  answer  ran:  "I  don't  know,  but  I 
think  it  is  called  so  because  so  many 
people  are  hard  hit  by  it."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Pauline 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  allusion  to  Pauline  Markham 
has  evidently  touched  a  cord  in  the 
public  heart  and  has  waked  up  a  flock 
Jjf  dusty  and  motheaten  but  still  not 
wholly  unpleasing  ghosts  from  the 
graves  of  memory  of  "Baize,"  "S.T.  1860 
X,"  and  others.  "Baize's  signature"  is 
non-committal  as  regards  age,  but 
"S.T.  1S60  X."  Tecalls  "Drake's  Plan- 
tation Bitters,"  which  were  co-eval  S 
with  the  fair  Pauline.  I  wonder  how 
many  Herald  readers  ever  heard  of 
them.  I  remember  them  perfectly,  but 
■  then,  I  was  9S  last  birthday. 

As  for  the  Newfoundland  dog  story.  I 
never  took  any  stock  in  It,  even  at  tho 
time.  The  good  lady  wus  rather  of  the 
buxom  and  beefy  type  and  did  not  look 
in  the  least  neurotic  or  vampirish. 
Moreover,  in  those  days  Spiritualism 
was  in  its  infancy  and  had  not  got  to 
the  stage  of  demon-worship  are  the  sac- 
rifice of  black  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  etc.  I 
should  as  soon  have  suspected  her  «of 
sacrificing  a  cock  to  Esculapius.  She 
looked-  like  an  amiable,  unimaginative 
soul,  and  had  the  "great  white  marbly 
limbs"  mentioned  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
Praxed'fl  when  ordering  his  tomb.  She 
also  had  a' slight  cast  in  one  eye,  which 
the  bishop  does  not  mention.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  other  old  chaps  who  write 
to  you  will  remember  the  photograph 
of  her  that  was  in  all  the  shop  win- 
dows 50  years  ago — lying  on  her  side 
I  on  a  fur-covered  couch,  with  the  vchin 
and  eyes  slightly  raised  and  what  one 
[of  my  contemporaries  used  to  call  ''a- 
(conie-in-and-ohut-the-door  expression." 
|   Well,  peace  to  her  ashes  if  she  was 


Human  Natural  Note 

Among  the  strangest  of  migrants  that 

visited  these  islands  during  the  great 
war  and  now  appears  to  be  domiciled 
here  is  tho  Nearly  Girl  or  Mlss-oo- 
Misses.  She  Is  very  widely  distributed, 
and  may  be  seen  in  large  numbers  any 
bright  morning  on  the  busy  highways  of 
our  great  cities.  Whence  she  came  is 
not  very  clear. 

She  is  nearly  always  engaged  and 
nearly  marries.  Her  hair  is  nearly  au- 
burn, her  complexion  nearly  natural, 
her  hands  nearly  clean,  her  jewejs  near- 
ly genuine,  her  conversation  nearly 
normal,  and  her  manners  nearly  toler- 
lable.  Her  fur-coat  Is  nearly  real,  her 
blouse  nearly  pneumonic,  her  skirt  near- 
ly deqjfrous,  her  stockings  nearly  silk, 
while/lhe  is,  well— not  quite.— London 
jDaily  Xjhronlcto.  aaaan— -naaaaaaaaaa»ai 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 
ITS  23D  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  I 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud  conductor, 
announced  for  Friday  afternoon,  was 
postponed  until  yesterday  afternoon  on 
[account  of  tho  parade.  The  concert  was 
9  repeated  last  night.    The  program  was 
J  as  follows:    Rabaud.  Symphony,  No.  2, 
JE  minor  (first  time  at  these  concerts); 
Mehul.    Recitative,    "Quo  dls-Je?"  and 
Aria   "O  .des  Amanta.    le  plus  fidele" 
from  "Ariodant"  (Sophie  Braslau  of  the 
Metropolitan    Opera   Company);  Bach. 
Polonaise,  Rondo  and  Badinerie  from 
Suite  No.   2.   B  minor,   for  flute  and 
strings  (George"  Laurent,  flute);  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Three  Songs   with  orchestral 
accompaniment:  Death's  Serenade,'  the 
Banks  of  the  Don,  On  the  River  Dnie- 
per (Mis3  Braslau);  Beethoven's,  Over- 
ture to  "Egmont." 

Mr.  Rabaud's  symphony  was  first 
played  in  Paris  in  1899,  when  he  was  26 
years  old.  It  was  played  under  his  di-  . 
rection.  For  this  work  he  was  awarded 
the  Monbinne  prize  of  3000  francs.  The 
symphony  was  heard  in  Boston  11  years 
ago  at  one  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall's  concerts, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Longy.  There'  have 
been  four  double  performances  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  symphony  has  been  played 
by  the  New  York  Symphflny  orchestra, 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra,  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  orchestra,  and  it 
was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festi- 
val of  1917. 

A  prize  composition  is  often  and  justly 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  To  satisfy  the 
average  judges,  the  work  must  be  strict- 
ly orthodox;  all  the  conventions  must  be, 
observed;  above  all,  there  must  be  no' 
trace  of  originality. 

Mr.  Rabaud's  Symphony  is  a  brilliant 
exception,  to  the  rule.  While  the  work- , 
manship'  displayed  must  have  satisfied 
the  most  critical,  the  music  is  far  from 
being  pedantic.  There  is  no  counter- 
point merely  for  counterpoint's  sake. 
The  fresh,  vigorous,  beautiful  themes 
are1  developed  in  an  interesting  and 
often  dramatic  manner.  While  the  dif- 
ferent movements  are  well  contrasted, 
there  is  a  unity  of  the  whole  by  reason  j 
of  the  ingenious  and  at  times  tmex-  I 
pected  use  ii  the  later  movements  of 
preceding  themes.  The  announcement 
of  the  virile  motif  at  the  beginning  at 
once  arouses  attention.  This  and  the 
next  theme  are  followed  by  a  pleasing 
song  for  the  oboe.  This  thematic  ma- 
terial is  worked  out  In  masterly  fashion. 
The  whole  movement  is  strongly  dra- 
matic, butf  not  theatrical.  Here,  as  in  1 
the  rao*raents  that  follow,  the  hearer 
recognizes  a  composer  of  a  sensitive, 
poetic  nature,  whose  Innate  viriHty  is 
controlled  by  a  fine,  not  finical  taste. 

This  first  movement,  energetic,  now 
melancholy,  wistful,  now  exultant,  is 
on  the  whole  the  ^expression  of  a 
perturbed  soul.  TJjfe  slow  movement 
and  the  Scherzo  are  in  a  different  vein. 
[The  former  has  for  its  elaiat.  subject 
an  impressive  Chorale-  of  quiet/  solenan 
[beauty.  -This  theme  is  used  In  the  fol- 
lowing movements  with  marked  effect. 
It  is  introduced  in  the  Scherzo,  after 
the  light  and  tripping  first  subject,  in- 
troduced -with  great  cunning;  witness 
the  variant  of  it,  skilfully  orchestrated. 

J|  -\nd  in  -this  Scherzo,  as  in  the  other 
movements,    Mr.    Rabaud    has  shown 
[  that  he  knows  when  to  stop.    He  doc  = 
1  not    insist    too    strongly    on    an  idci 
J  though  it  may  please  him;  he  is  not  3 
I  enamored  of  his  own  thoughts;  he  does  I 
j  not    repeal,    dilute,    weary.     In  some 
|  respects  the  Finale  is  the  most  strik- 
ing- movement  of  the  four.»  The  open- 
i  ><>g,  whirring  measures,  the  mysterious 
j  mutterings,    the    voices    hinting,  pro- 
|  phesying,     stir     Ihe     imagination  of 
I  the    hearer.     And    in    the    Finale  as 
,  in  the  Scherzo,  the  mood  is  suddenly 
hanged,  by  the  introduction  of  quieter. 
1  ontemplative    measures.     Nor   is  the 


one  of  the  leading  features  of  a  sea- 
son that  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of    tho    programs    and  for 

the  bringing  out  of  many  unfamiliar 
works  that  richly  deserved  a  hearing.' 
The  reception  giveiH  to  this  symphony 

yesterday  afternoon  was  much  more 
than  a  compliment  to  a  departing  and 

honored  guest.  The  music  itself  made 
an  Immediate  und  deep  impression.  At 
the  end.  when  Mr.  Rabaud  was  recalled 
the  second  time,  not  only  the  orcaestra. 
but  the  audience  rose  spontaneously 
and  paid  a  tribute  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  Rabaud  sensibly  gave  only  three 
of  (he  seven  movements  in  Bach's 
Suite.  These  afforded  Mr.  Laurent,  the 
solo  flutist,  opportunity  to  show  his 
skill  and  taste,  as  ho  had  already  done 
In  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony,  as  he 
had  already  done  at  concerts  in  the 
past. 

Miss  Braslau,  who  sang  here  at  a  sub- 
scription concert  for  the  first  lime, 
brought  out  an  air  in  the  grand  style 
from'  Mehul's  forgotten  opera.  The  aria 
Is  interesting,  and  not  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  heroic  French  manner  of 
120  years  ago.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  no- 
bilitv  in  Ms  air,  so  that  one  can  under- 
stand the  enthusiasm  of  Berlioz.  Miss 
Braslau,  whose  voice  is  a  rich  one,  of 
liberal  compass,  also  of  true  contralto 
quality,  sang  the  old  music  dramatic- 
ally and  with  full  appreciation  of  the  va- 
ried emotional  contents.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  Moussorgsky's  songs,  which 
|  she  sang  in  Russian.  Here,  again,  she 
sang  dramatically,  but  she  did  not  over- 
I  step  the  line  that  separates  the  concert  V 
I  from  the  opera.  And  how  the  three 
songs  differed!  Death  serenading  the 
maiden  who  at  last  is  his;  the  charming 
song  of  the  garden  by  the  Don,  with  I 
Masha  coming  from  the  well;  and  then 
I  the  savage  cry  of  the  Cossack  to  the 
I  river  Dnieper,  foretelling  the^triumph^of 
Ukraina;  singularly  effective,  the  three, 
as  Miss  Braslau  sang  them. 

"Why  Marry,?"  a  comecy  In  three  acts 
i  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  will  come  to 
I  tho  Parte  Square  Theatre  tomorrow.  It 
j  w— «  seen  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
|  York,  on  Jan.  12,  1917,  when  it  was  per- 
formed  by  ..members   of    the  Empire 
Theatre  'Dramatics  School   under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Art.   The  chief  players  were 
Anne  Morrison,  Margaret  PhlUippi,  J. 
V.  Preston,  Bryant  Thomas,  D.  G.  An- 
derson. Some  of  the  dialogue  was  then 
published  in  the  newspapers.   Tho  first 
love  scene  between  the  doctor  and  his 
fair  assistant   was   described   as  the 
most  amusing  moment  In  the  play.-  The  j 
uncle  is  hovering  about,  hoping  to  catch 
a  word  of  courtship.  Helen  says  to  the 
doctor:  "Now  tell  me  all  about  ante-  1 
rlor  poliomyelitis."  "Later,"  wrote  Mr.  j 
Broun,  "we  hear  from  Erne-st:    'Those  I 
agar  plates  you  were  incubating  dried 
up  and  spoiled.    You  played  the  very 
devil  with  my  data.'    Then,  of  course,  I 
wo  know  that  they  arc  in  love." 

Tho  play  came  back  to  New  Yorkg 
after  adventures  on  the  road  —  there  3 
was  a  run  of  10  weeks  in  Chicago— and 
greatly  pleased  audiences  at  the  Astor' 
Theatre,  beginning  Dec.  25,  1917.  Thefi 
cast  was  as  follows: 

lean  Lotus  Robb 

Hex  .Harold  West: 

lAicy  Beatrice  Beckley 

'ousln  Theodore  Ernest  Lawford 

lohn  Edmund    Breese, . 

Helen  «  {Estelle  -Winwood 

Jncle  Everett...  Nat  C.  Goodwin 

Srnest  Shelley  Hull 

The  story  has  thus  been  told  in  a.", 
nutshell.   "Before  a  background  of  vari- 
ous examples  of  unhappy  marriage  is 
placed  the  young  scientist  in  love  and* 
beloved  by  his  young  assistant,  whol 
found  only  hypocrisy  in  marriage  as  its 
presented  itself  to  them.    She  wants  to'> 
go  to  Paris  with  him,  but  not  as  hisk' 
wife.    She  prefers  tfie  independence  off 
free    association    to    the  restrictions', 
brought  about  by  marriage.    The  couple : 
are  convinced  that  their  love  is  real'  • 
and  beautiful,  and  that  they  are  truly 
working  out  an  ideal.    But  in  the  end  [£ 
they  aro  tricked  into  the  legal  cere- 
mony." 

It  is  said  that  Roi  Cooper -Megrue  was  I 
responsible  for  the  production,  and,  in  I 
a  way,  for  the  play  itself.    When  he[ 
was  a  student  at  Columbia  he  read  Mr.  ft 
Williams's  stories  of  Princeton  life,  and 
liked  them.    Later  they  corresponded,! 
and,  finally,  met.    At  a  theatrical  pei- 
fornuance  they  talked  about  the  drama. 
Mr.  Megrue,  then  a  professional  play-i 
»«a4er,  urged  Mr.  Williams  to  write  a"' 
play— he  had  already  written  one.    Be-  " 
tween  the  acts  the  latter  told  about  a 
subject  he  had  in  his  head.    He  sug-- 
gested  that  he  should  write  it  as\a-Vi 
novel,  and  that  Mr.  Megrue  should  write 
tho  play.    Mr.  Williams  at  last  wrote 
"Why   Marry?"     Managers    turned  it 
down.    Meanwhile  it  was  published  in 
hook  form  as  "So  They  Were  Married." 
The  Selwyns  were  impressed  by'  Mr. 
Megrue's  faith  in  the  comedy  and  ac- 
cepted it.  and  Mr.  Megrue  staged  It. 

Tho  Sun  said  of  the  comedy  on  Dec. 
2tJ,  1917:   "It  was  perhaps  most  gratify-  > 
ing  that  whether  it  was  in  the  enter- 
tainment that  the  comedy  provided  or 
In  the  more  serious  suggestions  of  the  , 
situations,  there  is  always  an  appeal  to 
tho   intelligence.    Appreciation   of  the 
play  last  night  was  general.  There  was  •- 
no  monopoly  of  the  pleasure  by  any  sec- 
tion of  the  audience.    Probably  future 
experience  wlil  be  the  same.  So  the  au- 
thor will  have  by  'Why  Marry?'  that 
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popular  success  is  not  incompatible  with 
such  hie-h  ideals  OS  his  play  reveals. 
No  other  American  drama  of  thfr  *>"_y»< 

<nt  year  has  shown  such  literary  Cis- 

tlnrtlon  as  'Why  Marry?'  " 
Mr.  Williams  has  yald  that  his  play 

Is  'Vomedy.  not  propaganda."   He  this 

<  tar.;d  tho  scheme  of  the  comedy:  The 
hero  and   heroine  ,are   scientists  ™no 

"believe  in  nothing  they  cannot  prove."' 
Having    "riddled    old-fashioned  \mar- 

riage  sanctions,''  they  declare  they  will 
live  without  thorn,  and  live  openly.  At- 
tempting to  do  this  "they  get  up  against 
things   which   transcend  mere  knowl- 
edge and  science"  and  are  "obliged  to 
give  in  to  them."    Thev  are  really  a 
decent,  normal  couple;  sincerely  In  love, 
sincere  in   their  proposed  relationship. 
■•So.   though  they  have  verbally  'rld- 
lilled'    the  sanctions   of   law    and  the 
I  church,  when  their  deep  hearts  speak,' 
as  Mr.  John  Corbin  puts  it,  "the  result 
lis  to  'establish  them.'   The.  very  words 
they  use  are  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
'marriage  service.    This,  Mr.  Williams 
Uubmits,  is  'a  joke  on  them.'  The  mar- 
riage into  which  they  aro  tricked  by 
ihhelr  relative,  tho  Judge.  Is  so  far  from 
(being  the  result  of  a  'sleight'  on  the 
Jpart  of  the  playwright  as  to  be  the 
flunly  logical  conclusion."  "It  is  a  very 
genuine   comedy    which    Mr.  Williams 
thus  outlines,"  wrote  Mr.  Corbin,  "sub- 
tly true  to  human  nature  and  to  cer- 
taln    realities    underlying  matrimony. 
George  Meredith  himself  could  not  have 
broached  a  theme  more  deeply  Imbued 
with  the  comic  spirit.    In  a  measure, 
also,  it  is  the  comedy  which  Mr.  Will- 
iams has  written  and  which  so  keenly 
delights   the  audiences,  astonishingly 
large    that   foregather   to  witness1  it. 
•  •  *  We  ha*'e  here  a  high  comedy,  of 
the  first  order,  more  normally  human 
than  the  comedies  of  Shaw,  and  quite 
as  amusing." 

Tho  return  of  the  "Follies"  will  be 
welcomed  by  many.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  show  came  to  the  Colo- 
nial Theatre  on  Sept.  16,  1918,  and  that 
its  joyous  run  was  checked  by  the  epi- 
demic. 

"Why  do  some  press  agents  insist  that 
"the  original  New  York  cast"  will  be 
seen  when  their  plays  are  brought  to 
Boston?  They  know  better.  Take,  for 
j  example,  "Flo-Flo,"  now  playing  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre.  The  cast  when  this 
musical  comedy  was  produced  at  the 
Cort  Theatre.  New  York,  on  Dec.  20, 
1917,  was  as  follows: 

■p-lo-Flo  Vera  Mlchelena 

Isldor  Moe'er  James  B.  Carson 

Ttobert  Simpson  Oscar  Figman 

Billy  Cope  Leon  Leonard 

Angelina  Stokes  Wanda  Lyon 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Stokes  T^ouise  Baudet, 

fount  Pedro  George  Renavent 

Carmen  Careasa  Flnlta  de  Soria 

pink   Thomas  Har.oers 

Mud   Arthur  Mills 

Officer  Casey  W.  H.  Mack 

Maid   Marie  Hollywell 

Bella  Blanche  Bellaire 

cora  Esther  Ingraham 

Rosa  Anna  Sands 

Mona   ,  Kate  Stout 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  New  York 
the  two  leading  parts  were  taken  by 
Miss  Mlchelena  and  Mr.  Renavent. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actor-. 
Music  and  Musicians 

The  London  stage  has  become  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  American  plays  of  the 
trashiest  description.    Not  one  among 
the  half-dozen  pieces  from  the  other 
B>jlo  which  are  being  performed  In  Lon- 
don can  lay  any  just  claim  to  artistic 
distinction.  It  is  true  that  a  few  of  them 
are  very  clever  in  their  way.  That,  how. 
i«ver.  is  equally  a  matter  for  regn . ; 
srnce  it  leaves  them  less  open  to  attack. 
(Bedroom  farces,  which  America  is  send- 
jing  «is  by  the  shipload,  are  a  low  line  of 
■goods  at  the  best.   Our  return  consign- 
Jments  are  characteristically  healthy— 
jhreezy  comedies  like  "The  Better  'Ole" 
[or  charming  fantasies  like  "Dear  Bru-I 
Itus."  The  prospect  of  an  immediate  con-  ' 
Stinuance  of  the  dumping  procass  is  dis- . 
3'iuieting.  These  were  not  the  methods  or 
I  the  ideals  of  the  late  Charles  Frohman.; 
■  There  aro  plays  now  shuttlccocking  be-! 
I  ,-ween  England  and  America  which  Froh- 
man would  not  have  touched  with  th« 
. ntl  of  his  stick— except  to  push i Into  n 
drain.— Archibald  Haddon  in  the  Sunday 
B  Express. 

'  We  have  often  had.  plays  written 
Jround  celebrated  personages,  but  as  a 

rule  (as  in  the  case  of  David  Garriclc) 

they  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
actual  lives  of  the  men  whose  names 

v.-ere  used  as  labels'  by  the  dramatist. 

The  fashion  seems  to  have  changed. 
I  Three  years  ago  I  read  a  drama  that 
I  was  built  round  the  actual  life!  of 
Edmund  Kean— not  like  the  old  play  of 
ithe  same  title  that  was  full  of  things 
jthat  Kean  never  did.    Now  wo  have 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  in  Paris  there 
:.;  a  Pasteur  play,  both  following  the 
[known  lives  of  these  eminent  men,  and 
I  both  big  successes.  In  Paris  they  are 
advancing  farther  in  this  direction.  I 
hear  that  dramas  are  in  the  air  on 
Victor  Hugo,  Gen.  Boulanger.  etc.  I  re- 
member also  an  English  piece  (not  yet 
acted)  with  Alexander  Dumas  as  Us 
hero.— The  Stage. 

Jack  Esmond,  a  son  of  the  dramatist, 
H.  V.  Esmond,  has  made  his  first  ap-  ; 
pea  ranee    on    the    stage    at   Westclilt  j 
(Eng.)  In  his  father's  comedy,  "The  Law  j 
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'  Stage,  has  this  to  say  about  the  play 
"Abraham  Lincoln":  "An  Abe  Lincoln 
Who  spoke;  Sanyamon  county  English 
With  an  Jtlsh  brogue,  and  a  Gen.  Grant 
Whose  strongest  expletive  on  the  eve  of 
Appomat  ox  was  '.My  word"  were  the 
central  figm  t  s  o"  'Abraham  Lincoln,'  a 
dramatization  el'  the  1 ": r»;  and  character 
of  the  great  emancipator  which  has 
Just  been  produced  here.  The  play  is 
the  creation  of  an  English  poet  and 
critic,  John  Urinkwater,  and  was  per- 
formed i'y  the  young'  actors  and  act- 
resses c  imprising  the  Birmingham  rep- 
ertory company.  The  title  role  was 
created  by  William  J  Hca.  whose  make- 
up was  recognizable,  if  not  exactly  pho- 
tographic. Ken  seemed  hent'on  flatter- 
ing the  British  belief  that  Illinois  in 
1860  must  have  been  mostly  inhabited 
by  Irishmen  or  Americans  who  spoke 
with  a  brogue,  for  the  actor  made  his 
Lincoln  talk  throughout  the  whole  play 
with  the  pronounced  accent  of  a  son'  of 
the  Emerald  isle.  Rea  lacked  the 
lankiness,  but  contrived  generally  to 
earry  out  tic  idea  that  Lincoln  was 
rough  in  appearance  and  awkward  in 
movement,  though  the  player  affected 
a  fiuccr  strut  that  made  Englishmen  in 
the  audience  inquire  of  American  friends 
if  the  real  Lincoln  was  habitually  ad- 
dicted to  the  mannerisms  of  Henry 
Irving.  The  net  effect,  however,  is  a 
fairly  graphic  study  of  Lincoln,  except 
bo  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  his 
humorous  side.  I  wisli  somebody  would 
bring  this  play  to  America.  T  think, 
if  it  were  rightly  presented,  Americans 
,  of  tho  better  class  would  warm  to  a 
British  appreciation  of  Lincoln." 

My  blood  boils  as  I  recall  the  number 
of  occasions  when  people  have,  in  my 
hearing,  spoken  slightingly  of  tho  morals 
of  the  stage.  I  have  been  connected  pro- 
fessionally vith  the  entertainment  world 
for  considerably  more  than  20  years,  and 
I  have  never  Keen  ashamed  of  that  con- 
nection. You  can  take  it  from  me  that 
the  undcrclad  female  who  attends  pub- 
lic dances  is  not  an  actress.  She  may  be 
mistaken  for  ore,  but  anybody  can  at- 
tend a  charitable  ball  by  pur  basing  an 
admission  ticket.  Public  performers  ob- 
ject to  wearing  scanty  clothing  even 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  majority  would 
blush  to  wear  their  stage  clothes  while 
rubbing  elbows  with  strangers  in  a  pub- 
lic dancing  hall. — Ha-.-ry  Tate  in  the  Na- 
tional News. 

W.  B.  Teats,  lecturing  In  London  on 
the  _£!>bey  Theatre,  advised  young 
^%jk^tists  to  read  and  study  Balzac's 
ivna  frjostoievsky'.s  novels.  "It  was  a 
curious  fact  about  Ireland  that  though 
in  one  sense,  in  habit  and  emotion  re- 
ligious, it  was  a  most  irreligious  coun- 
try in  its  intellect." 

It  is  announced  that  Edward  Vroom, 
who  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
playing  in  Boston,  will  return  to  the 
New  York  stage  next  season,  to  appear 
In  Some:  i  linuus  characters  in  which 
he  has  been  very  successful.  Ever 
since  his  production  of  "For  the 
Crown,"  a  good  many  years  ago,  he  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  ro 
mantic  actors  in  the  country,  and  re- 
port »ays  that  in  some  of  his  later  per- 
formances ho  has  shown  remarkable 
development.  All  playgoers  who  re- 
member his  earlier  achievements  will  be 
eager  to  see  what  lie  can  do  in  his  ma- 
ture prime.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  Stage,  describing  a  representative 
program  in  London  for  visitors,  de- 
mands Shakespeare  at  two  leading  the- 
atres, all  English  comedy  at  two, 
Ight  comedy  at  two,  domestic  drama 
two,  grand  opera  at  two,  musical 
edy  at  two,  farce  at  two.  "The 
ouble  would  be  the  casting,  especially 
In  the  younger  parts.  We  have  plenty 
of  young  gentlemen  who  can  dance,  or 
talk  a  song,  and  know  the  correct  cut 
of  a  coat  or  the  hang  of  a  tie,  but  very- 
few  who  can  wear  a  sword  or  take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  gracefully  and  in  the 
correct  style.  I  am  not  blaming  any- 
one: I  blame  the  system  of  present-day 
production,  which  begins  ;.t  the  wrong 
end  in  the  way  of  training." 

flPhe  Stage,  reviewing  Robert  Loraine's 
Cyrano,  says  that  he  makes  the  odds 
heavier  by  giving  Cyrano  a  nose  "such 
as  assuredly  never  grew  on  any  human 
fAce."  "So  long  and  large,  so  projectile 
and  egregious  is  it  that  the  remainder 
of  the  features  look  insignificant,  and 
nearly  all  the  facial  play  is  lost— a  seri- 
ous deprivation  for  an  actor.  A  nose  of 
Such  dimensions  is  not  only  in  the  actor's 
way,  but  also  the  character's.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  be  facile,  light,  imaginative, 
mercurial,  and  far  less  to  be  pathetic, 
weighted  down  by  this  great  appendage. 
Mr.  Loraine  is  not  much  attracted  by 
the  humor  of  the  part,  nor  the  poetry; 
nor  until  the  last  scene  the  pathos.  Ho 
alms  at  a  strong  dramatic  handling,  with 
the  most— Instead  of  sometimes  the  least 
—made  of  the  long  speeches.  He  carries 
out  his  reading  very  ably.  But  Cyrano  is 
essentially  not  a  part  for  a  very  English 
actor,  and  Mr.  Loraine's  performance  is 
to  a  great  exent  a  tour  de  force.  It  is  a 
matter  of  not  having  the  temperament. 
In  a  full  sense,  of  course,  only  a  French 
actor  has  that,  and  even  from  a  French 
actor  of  the  necessary  glttg  an  English 
audience  would  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate in  the  full  senso  this  Gascon  who 
eeeins  natural  in  sentiment  and  happy 
in  speech  only  when  the  rocial  equation 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Times  said 

that    Mr.    Loraine  is   sonorously    and  LetteM  About  the  Paris  Stage 

picturesquely  romantic.    "Of  course  he  *J«;"«i*0 

is  not  Coquelin.  and  he  doesn't  try  to  by  an  English  Writer 

be.   But  ho  is  an  entirely  romantic  fig-  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 

Tire,  and  that  is  enough.    His  death  is  has  written  about  aew  plays  in  Paris. 

'a  thing  of  pure  romantic  beauty."  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  produced  a  play  in 
Frederick  Robson.  actor,  the  son  of  verse  by  Francois  Porchc,  "highly  alle- 
tlie  famous  Frederick  Robson,  died  on  gorical,  and  bearing  an  almost  hyper- 
March  16.  bollcal  symbolism  that  would  have 
"Tiger  Rose''  will  be  produced  in  frightened  many  a  manager  of  former 
London  next  month  with  Godfrey  days."  Porehe  possesses  "a  true  poetic 
Tearle  in  the  leading  male  character,  instinct,  and  a  fantasy  which,  while 
Phyllis   Neilson-Terry    was   suggested  Inot  of  very  high   imaginative  power 

r  , ! .  -     _ » „tf     *ViA     li/irnlna    t-r.tii.       (it,,,-.      mtmn  I     1.      .      omr^wk    O  *1  rl  Ollt 


for  the  part  of  the  heroine  some  time 
ago. 

"Twelve  thousand  pounds,"  it  is  said 
of  "Cyrano  d»  Bergernc"  (the  i  • cent 
revlvai  in  London),  "had  been  spent  be- 
fore the  curtain  went!  up,  and  the 
weekly  salary  list  very  nearly  runs  into 
lour  figures."  Certainly,  £12,000  is  a 
largo  sum  for  the  preliminaries  to  a 
production,  even  in  these  days  when 
materials  and  labor  aro  of  such  en- 
luinced  value.  But  it  was  an  ordinary 
case  lor  living's  weekly  expenses— and 
the  comparative  smalln?ss  of  his  rent 
and  other  payments  should  be  remem- 
bered—to'  exceed  a  thousand  pounds  for 
a  week  OJP  six  performances.  Here,  for 
instance-,  art'  his  outgoings  for  one 
week  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
at  the  Lyceum,  Nov.  17-22.  £1453  5s.  9tL 
Of  this  sum  (which  did  not  include  any 
debit  oh  account  of  rent),  f494  12s.  6d. 
was  paid  for  the  actual  salaries  of  the 

a  tors  and  supers  for  six  performan/es 


aciors  ana  supei  a  iwi   V. 

If  Irving  had  charged  a  salary  to  him 
self,  this  account  would  have  been 
somewhat  heavier.  As  it  is,  the  sal- 
aries and  wages  alone  for  this  partic 
ular  week— by  no  means  an  exceptional 
week— came  to  the  respectable  sum  of 
£S17  7s.  2d.  No,  £H50  odd,  without  rent 
or  author's  fees,  was  a  fair  amount 
for  six  average  performances  in  1882. 
Many  of  these  expenses  would  be  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
nowadays.  In  the  autumn  of  1S89  Irv- 
ing's  weekly  expense  for  "The  Dead 
Heart"  was  stupendous.  The  grand  to- 
tal for  several  consecutive  weeks  (of 
only  six  performances)  was  (not  count- 
ing the  odd  shillings)  £3331,  £2209,  £1499. 
£1666,  £1864,  £2200,  £1244,  £1681.  £1705,  and 
so  on.  During  tho  week  ending  Oct.  25 
he  paid  £791  16a.  2d.  in  salaries  and 
wages,  of  which  the  players  received 
£492.  We  cite  Henry  Irving  because  the 
records  of  his  payments  exist,  and  be- 
cause during  his  long  period  of  man- 
agement—27  years— it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  he  treated  the  members  of  his 
company—especially  the  "minor  mem- 
bers"— with  extreme  liberality.  But  we 
are  certain  that  no  cause  for  complaint 
on  the  score  of  payment  was  ever  made 
against  Barrett,  or  Tree,  or  Alexander, 
who,  with  Irving,  may  claim  a  place  in 
the  "annals  of  the  theatre."— The  Stage. 

Apropos  of  a  performance  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  in  English  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  the  Times  said  of  the  audi- 
ence: "They  would  tolerate  no  talking 
or  interruption  of  any  kind;  and  that  is 
a  great  change  to  have  worked  in  a 
few  years,  especially  in  an  opera  where 
the  spectacle  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  all  the  drama  goes  on  m  the 
music.  It  Is  when  this  fact  of  the 
music  being  the  real  carrier  of  the  plot 
io  most  remembered  that  'Tristan'  suc- 
ceeds best.  It  is  when  the  orchestra 
plays  Wagner  like  the  classic  that  he  is 
sparing  no  pains  to  get  tho  last  ounce 
of  beauty  out  of  the  music,  and  when 
the  singers  put  the  song  first  and  the 
drama  second,  then  we  get  into  the  real 
spirit  of  the  thing."  And  apropos  of  the 
second  act,  "after  the  first  tumultuous 
meeting,  where  no  human  beings  could 
In  real  life  take  thought  for  the  order  of 
their  words  or  tho  pitch  of  their  voice, 
the  scene  should  get  away  as  quickly 
us  possible  into  some  ideal  worTd,  far 
from  every-day  surroundings  and  sug 
gestlons,  Into  the  world  of  pure  vocal 
tone.  *  *  *  It  Is  not  what  is  usually 
understood  by  dramatic  singing  that  is 
wanted;  it  is  singing  eo  real  and  true 
that  we  do  not  have  to  think  about  the 
drama,  because  we  ourselves  become 
part  of  it;  the  drama  is  not  on  the 
stage,  ^>ut  where  the  music  puts  it,  in 
the  heart  of  the  audience." 

What  is  "narrowness"?  We  note  the 
following  in  the  report  of  a  lecture  on 
"Musicai  Criticism"  by  Mr.  Harold 
White,  given  somewhere  in  Iroland: 
"The  modern  critic  who  despised  the 
simplicity  of  Mendelssohn  and  thought 
Handel  commonplace  was  narrow  in 
his  worship  of  the  ugliness  of  Strauss 
and  Scrlabin,"  So  it  is  "narrow"  to  de- 
spise the  old.  but  not  narrow  to  despise 
the  new— as  Mr.  White  does!  Why  this 
distinction?  Are  not  the  "modern 
critic"  and  Mr.  White  equally  open  to 
this  dreadful  charge  of  "narrowness"? 
And  why  should  people  be  eternally 
setting  off  the  new  against  the  old  or 
the  old  against  the  new  in  this  way?— 
The  Music  Student. 

The  Diaghileff  Russian  ballet,  after  its 
long  engagement  at  the  London  Coli- 
seum, will  begin  a  12-we^k  season  to- 
morrow at  the  Alhambra,  London. 
There  will  be  an  orchestra  of  over  80. 
A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  Rus- 
sian music,  symphonic,  etc.  There  will 
probably  be  daily  matinees  in  addition 
to  the  evening  performances.  Fortunate 
London ' 

Helen  Henschel  gave  a  recital  In 
London  early  this  month.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  said  that  her  sense  of  inter- 
pretation is  as  keen  as  was  that  of  her 
parent. 

|    Shakespears's  "King  He; 
revlv 


atretchos  upwards  and  outwards  toward 
freer  and  purer  paths."    He  now  lacks 
'a    greater    appreciation    of  dramatic 
values,  a  more  varied  invention,  a  more 
concerted  action,  a  more  human  psy- 
chology."   The  play  is  called  "La  Jeune 
Fille  aux   Joues   Roses."     This  young 
girl  of  the  rosy  cheeks  comes  to  the 
land  of  gray  faces.    She  is  disguised  as 
a  young  man.  and  has  a  servant,  Benolt. 
Here  dwells  the  young  prince  In  a  win- 
dowless     palace,     philosophizing  with 
learnefl  doctors,  knowing  nothing  about 
flowers  and  sunshine  and   the  outside 
world.    The  girl  as  a  young  doctor  is 
allowed  to  study  with  him,  but  she  tells 
him  about  the  world,  brings  him  a  rose 
and  lures  him  Into  the  garden.  They 
dance  on  the  lawn.    For  this  Rosette  is 
condemned  to  death.     She  is  saved  by 
Benolt    and    the    prince.     The  action 
takes  place  in  the  future.    "There  are 
some   excellent   scenes,    as    when  the 
prince  declares  that  he  wishes  to  see  his 
gardens  and  the  secretary  of  state  in- 
forms him  that  he  muBt  wait  (a  year  or 
so)  until  a  report  on  this  strange  whim 
should  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
|  the  various  dignitaries;  or  the  scene 
where  Benoit  discovers  the  wine  and 
teaches  the  gray  faces  to  drink;  or. 
above  all,  the  scene  where  the  Pnnce. 
escaping   from   the   dark   prison  with 
Rosette,  Is  filled  with  a  vague  dread  of 
the  great  world,  alone  with  this  strange 
girl  in  the  hour  before  dawn."  Mme. 
Simone  took  the  part  of  Rosette.  "The 
part  does  not  really  suit  her,  because  it 
is  that  of  a  romantic  and  spontaneous 
voung  girl,  and  Mme.  Simone  is  essen- 
tially modern,  with  more  brain  than 
sentiment  in  her  acting." 

Donnav's  "Lysistrala"  has  been  re- 
vived   in    Paris.     The  correspondent 
found  the  revival  Inappropriate,  espe- 
cially as  Dor.nay  has  added  scenes  that 
reflect  tho  present  war.    "I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  arouse  a  good  deal 
of    admiration    among   certain  people 
whose  shallow  sense  of  humor  is  easily 
won  by  a  facile  wit  that  would  in  truth 
be  more  at  home  in  a  music-hall  revue. 
Tho  Academie  Francaise  hau  not  made 
M.  Donnay  forget  the  Chat  Noir  of  his 
early  days.   Once  again  we  were  asked 
to  sit  through  four  acts  of  ribaldry,  In 
which  sex  and  sensationalism  supplied 
the  only  theme.  .  ■  .  The  last  act  be- 
comes a  medley  of  trite  revue  scenes 
upon  tho  society  of  nations  profiteers, 
etc.,  etc.    At  best— or  should  I  say  at 
worst?— there  was  matter  for  a  one-act 
farce,  but  the  play  spread  over  four 
acts,  with  music,  dancing  and  what  not, 
too  thin  and  long."    In  spite  of  all 
this     Donnay's    play    in    Its  original 
form  was  pleasant  reading,  an  Ingen- 
ious paraphrase  of  tho  famous  comedy 
of  Aristophanes. 

Maurice  Rostand's  new  play,  Casa- 
i  ova,"    at    the    Bouffes-Parisiens,  was 
unanimously  disapproved  by  the  Paris- 
Ian  critics.    "There  is  something  very 
unpleasant  in   the   production   of  this 
-  photoplay  story  of  a  libertine;  this  vapid 
^and  Indelicate  tale,  coming  as  it  does 
so   soon   after   the  death   of  Edmond 
Rostand,  the  poet  of  purity  and  ideaK  " 
Lortzlng's   opera   "Casanova"   eve  " 
given  now  in  Germany? 
Qemier  of  the  Theatre  Antoine  has 
,egun  a  revival  of  French  classics  with 


that  which  rinds  its  way  into  the  amuse- 

"The  theatrical  profession  today  is\  on  U 

the  whole,  a  temperate  profession.  Thel/ 
effect  of  the  anti-drink  law  will,  there-  | 
foro,  produce  no  moral  upheaval  among  I 

its  members.    In  the  pioneer  days  of  I 
the  drama  the  drunken  and  dissolute  I 
actor  was  a  common,  a  recognized  type.  I 
Tho  thespian  -tfas  famed  for  his  love  of  fl 
gin  and  brandy.   It  was  not  considered  I 
a  special  disgrace  when  an  actor  was  I 
known  as  'unreliable'  (fatal  word)  and  I 
was  watched  regularly  for  several  hours  I 
before  the  curtain  went  up.    In  fact  | 
the  unfortunate  manager  was  often  a 
sort  of  jailer  who  kept  his  star  under 
I  lock  and  key.    The  failure  of  an  actor 
'  to  turn  up  at  night  at  the  theatre  was 
a  well  known  Incident.    Such  a  condi- 
tion is  unheard  of  today  in  any  legiti- 
mate theatre.    The  actor  who,  today, 
would  miss  one  performance  would  miss 
all,  for  he  would  never  be  trusted  again. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  the  want; 
the  terrible  deprivations;  the  lack  of 
comfortable  surroundings,  and  the  va- 
rious hardships  of  strolling  players  In 
the  early  days  that  led  so  many  of  them 
to  console  themselves  with  drink.  Cer- 
tainly a  more  temperate,  thrifty,  hard- 
working band  of  people  is  not  to  be 
.found  in  the  world  than  our  players  of 
|  today.    Notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
artistic  side,  of  the  profession  is  bound 
to  be  benefited  by  prohibition,  for,  while 
the  inebriate  actor  is  no  longer  to  be 
jfound   or  tolerated,   no   manager  can 
[regulate  the  private  lives  of  the  players 
Junder  his  direction.    With  the  friendly 
glass  of  wine  or  beer,  as  well  as  the 
cocktail,  abolished,  the  actor's  nightly 
Isupper  will  not  tempt  him  to  indulge 


■Le    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme."  "Pro-fc 
duced  with  all  the  modern  innovations W 
which  are  gaining  for  him  a  reputationf 
that  will  soon  equal  that  of  Max  Rcin-f 
lhardt."   The  production  is  a  sumptuous* 
lone,     Invested     with     "fantasies  otp. 
lGemler's  peculiar  thought."  I 
The  writer  says  of  "La  Folle  E-?-r, 
capade."  a  new  musical  comedy  at  the t 
Varietes.  that  it  is  tuneful  and  respect-U 
able.   "Therefore  do  not  let  us  complaint 
at  the  fragile  substance  of  the  ViolK 
or  at  the  reminiscence  of  music-hall 
■  successes  in  certain  airs.    M.  Cremieux 
has   written   many  agreeable  waltzes.  I 
and  the  fact  that  the  mad  escapade 
[contains    no    doubtful    or  suggestive 
scenes  makes  even  so  old  a  story  as 
that  of  the  young  girl  who,  obliged  ,  to 
ma-ry  a  millionaire,  becomes  his  sten- 
ographer  first  in  order  to  make  him 
J  fall  in  love  with  her  without  knowing 
her   real    identity,    seems    a  startling 
,  novelty." 

David  Be1a6CO  Discourses  on  Rum 
and  the  Theatre 

Mr.  Belasco  has  been  talking  about 
I  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  the  theatre. 

We  quote  from  the  long  report  of  his 
)  views  and  opinions: 

|    "The  theatre,  being  the  most  interest- 
''  ing  and   annealing  form  of  entertain- 
tlment.   will    in   aU   probability   reap  a 
greater  benefit  as  the  result  of  prohibi- 
tion  than   any  other  form  of  amuse- 
|  ment.   I  dare  sav  there  are  hundreds  ot 
'  women  who  would  allow  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  theatre-going  were  it  not 
that    their   husbands    spend    so  much 
'  monev  in  entertaining  friends  that  the 
wives  feel  they  must  curtail  expenses 
In  the  matter  of  their  own  amusements. 
These   women.'  with   more    money  to 
spend  in  pleasure,  will  turn  to  the  matt- 


In  social  chatter  until  dawn  when  he 
*  should  be  in  bed  getting  strength  for 
3  his  next  performance.  ~  By  keeping 
!  earlier  hours  his  mind  will  be  clearer; 
$  his  health  and  genius  will  burn  brighter 
I  and  more  steadily. 

"I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
prohibition  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  a 
greater  number  of  good  plays.  Success- 
ful playwrights,  as  a  rule,  are  not  drink- 
ing mon.  However,  there  are  a  good 
a  many  writers  who  arc  not  successful 
^  playwrights,  but  who  might  be  were  it 
J  not  for  a  taste  for  alcoholic  stimulants. 
We'll  take,  as  mi  example,  the  young 
man  (I  know  several)  who  has  the  gift 
of  imagination;  the  ability  to  create 
characters  and  a  story.  He  falls  in  with 
a  so-called  Bohemian  set  In  order  to 
study  'atmosphere,'  and  being  by  na- 
ture what  is  termed  'a  good  fellow," 
soon  forms  such  bad  habits  that  his 
ambition  is  stunted  and  his  dream  of 
accomplishment  unfulfilled.  When 
temptation  is  removed  from  his  path 
there  is  a  probability  that  he  will  set 
■   to  work  and  do  something  worth  while. 

"Another  splendid  effect  of  prohibition 
'.  will  be  the  abolishment  of  the  late 
comer  to  the  theatre.  This  in  .Itself 
would  be  a  Godsend  to  the  public.  The 
late  comer  Is,  as  a  ruR?,  a  product  of 
the  late  dinner,  and  the  late  dinner  Is 
the  result  . of  liquor.  Dinners  served  with- 
out cocktails,  wines  and  cordials  are 
soon  over.  They  do  not  offer  any  great 
temptation  to  the  diners  to,  linger  over 
their  food  until  the  curtain  has  gone  up 
on  the  first  act  of  the  play.  The,  late 
diner  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  his 
fellow-beings  who  come  In  time  to  see 
the  beginning  of  tho  play. 

"New  York  managers  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  severely  criticized  because 
they  do  not  always  raise  the  curtains 
at  the  advertised  time.  Their  failure  to 
do  so  Is  caused  by  the  late  diner.  The 
managers,  for  their  part,  greatly  desire 
their  plays  to  be  through  their  per- 
formance at  a-  reasonable  hour,  and 
their  audiences  given  a  chance  to  get 
home  before  midnight,  but  the  audiences 
are  often  late  In  coming  In,  and  when  a 
manager  knows  that  his  house  is  sold 
out  for  a  certain  performance  he  hesi- 
tates to  raise  his  curtain  when  his  thea- 
tre is  only  about  two-thirds  filled,  know- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  the  other  third  will 
come  trailing  in  during  the  first  act,  dis- 
turbing the  people  who  must  rise  to  let 
them  reach  their  seats,  and -greatly  an- 
noying the  players  upon  the  stage  a* 
well.  This  deplorable  condition  gives 
every  promise  of  improvement  once  pro- 
hibition is  lrrfull  swing,  for  diners  with- 
out any  sort  of  liquor  are,  as  I  have 


The  London  Times  Discusses 
Some  New  English  Songs 

Out  of  a  bundle  of  recent  songs,  about 
three  inches  deep  after  setting  aside 
those  which  are  not  serious  music,  it 
is  difficult  to  name  any  of  permanent 
value  written  by  Englishmen  to  Eng- 
lish words.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with 
the  choice  of  words;  most  of  them  are 
lyrics  of  a  high  order.  A  lyric  is  a 
single  thought  approached  from  more 
sides  -than  one,  and  it  is  only  tho  born 
song  writer  who  can  hold  the  one 
against  the  many  In  his  music;  the 
others  only  hope  that  the  ideas  which 
the  incidents  inspire  may  somehow  weld 
themselves  into  a  unity. 

The  tenth  set  of  Parry's  English  Lyr- 
ics (Novello).  which  came  out  last  year, 
but  which  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
of  noticing  before  now,  arrives  as  the 
signal  that  we  may  now  bind  up  our 
tattered  copies  of  a  collection  which, 
for  individuality  and  justice  of  thought, 
has  not  its  equal  In  our  language.  Six 


line.   They  show  a  masterly  use  of    and   quaint  sayings, 
itlve  In  combination  with  rhythmic    "what  luck"  and  belns 
igeg  and  a  wonderful  security  of    he  declared  It  to  bo  a  ' 


I  touch;  behind  an  airy  negligence  ono  is 
■quite  clear  about  the  why  and  where- 
lfore,  though  one  could  not'  give  It  a 
Iname  They  come  at  you  as  the  ctn- 
Ibodlnient  of  one  swift  Idea,  and  it  is 
IdlfnVuK  to  choose  between  them.  Ono 
■wishes  they  could  be  claimed  as  British, 
|but  nothing  will  make  Verlainc  that. 

Mr.  Martin  Shaw  has  seven  songs 
l(Curwen)  In  which  the  folksong  color 
land  the  Graingerian  use  of  expression 
I  mark*  just  touch  the  lines  whefe  poso 
Ibeglns.  "Love  Pagan"  and  "Down  by 
lthe  Salley  Gardens"  perhaps  cross  it. 
I Of  the  others,  that  to  Kipling's  words. 
("Old  Mother  Laldlnwool."  recalls  "Pret- 
1  ty  Polly  Oliver"  too  much,  and  a  stanza 
I  harmonized  In  common  chords  gives  it 
I  a  precious  air.  The  tune  of  "The  Eg?- 
I  shell"  has  not  bite  enough,  but  there  is 
Arte  upstanding  oue  for  "Pity  Poor 
|  Fighting  Men."  "Brookland  Road"  has 
good  swing,  and  In  "Heffle  Cuckoo 
I  Pair"  Mr.  Shaw  has  recorded,  as  others 
J  have  not,  that  the  second  note  of  the 
bird's  call  is  out  of  tune  with  itself. 
As  a  whole,  these  songs  have  imagina- 
|  tion  and  should  sing  well. 

Mr.  Gran  villi  Bantock  has  found  de- 
lightful words  in  Mr.  Cranmer  Byng's 
"Songs  from  the  Chinese  Poets"  (Ches- 
I  ter).  but,  though  those  are  graceful 
J  lyrics  of  close  workmanship,  he  ha3 
I  chosen  to  break  four  of  them  up  into 
(what  appears  to  be  rather  windy  teci- 
|  tatlve.  The  fifth,  however,  which  might 
have  stepped  out  of  Heine's  "Buch  der 
Lieder,"  he  has  provided  with  a  wild, 
I  fragrant  melody  which  entirely  suits  it. 
I  There  is  a  little  bunch  of  five  songs 
I by  I.andon  Ronald  (Enoch)  gathered  in 
I  that  meadowland  where  the  full-blown 
I  ballad  grows  within  sound  of  the 
I  stream  of  music,  but  not  quite  near 
[  enough  to  be  watered  by  it. 

Mr.   Edmondstoune  Duncan's  volume 
I of  10  songs  (Aird  and  Coghlll,  Glasgow), 
J  working  their  way  through  "Ou  sont 
les  nelges  d'antan,"  "When  in  Disgrace 
with  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes"  and  the 
Inevitable  Rupert  Brooke  sonnet  to  a 
paragraph    from    President  Wilson's 
speech,  beginning  "Civilization  itself." 
|  will   offer  difficulties   to  anyone  who 
proposes  to  sing  them  by  heart.  They 
have  little  definite  tune  or  structure, 
land  sometimes  the  rhythm  is, uncertain 
the  key  dubious.    One  may  say  that 
the  composer  has  felt  the  word?,  but 
ever,  then  it  must  be  added  Oat  lie 
ha:=  not  always  felt  them  rightly.    It  Is 
impossible  to  leave  Swinburne,  of  all 
people,  at  the  mercy  of  an  alternative 
rhythm,  and  it  stultifies  Vilion  to  set . 
his  refrain  differently  each  time;  more- 
over, apart  from  the  fact  that  pays 
set  as  one  syllable  and  Jehnnne  as 
Three,  there  are  about  a  score  of  mis- 
I  prints  in  the  ballade,   four  of  which 
make  nonsense  of  It.     "Goiden  Bells'" 
I  would,  with  a  little  more  mu-jlcianship, 
|  have  made  a  good  song. 

A  dozen  of  Cecil  Sharp's  Appalachian 
I folk-songs   (Putnam),   taken,  with  one 
(exception,  from  h*is  larger  book,  are  now 
I harmonized  in  order  to  give  a  better 
(Idea  of  their  general  character.  The 
(words  are  not  always  clear— "The  two 
I  brothers"  Is  an  instance — without  refer- 
ence to  the  original  form  of  the  song; 
this  is  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  special- 
ists, but  the  general  public  would  have 
been  grateful  for  a  little  more  help.  The 
English  Folksong  Society  goes  on  stead- 
ily with  Its  Journal,  which  has  now 
reached  No.  21,  consisting  of  songs  from 
Surrey.    For  one  of  them,  "The  Sweet 
Nightingale,"    the  words    from  Arne's 
"Thomas    and    Sally"    are  correctly 
quoted  at  the  source,  but  it  might  have 
been  added  that  the  tune  comes  from 
"The   Echoing  Horn,"   earlier  in  the 
same  work,   a  fact  which  comes  out 
more  clearly  In  the  Cornish  variant  of 
this  song.  , 


'16,  S'  rt 
he  flsh 
ind  "no 


Ways  of  Fishing  there  are  but  few:  for  what 
Fish  there  are.  arc  taken  either  with  a  Hook. 
bots',  "<,e1"'  K*o»e»  Jacktpears  and  Darts, 
but  Fishing  deserves  the  less  praise,  for  Mint 
I  I6U  are  of  hnrd  and  bad  Digestion,  neither 
grateful  to  the  Stomach,  nor  were  tbey  ever 
accepted  in  Sacrifices. 


Plutarch  ir  his  book  de  soler.  animal,  speaks 
•gainst  all  fishing,  "as  a  filthy,  base,  llli.errtl 
employment  hnvlng  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity 
lJ«*n0r,uOrth  r'  Ub0'  "  B"f  h"  «hat  shall 
JnH  ,^„,h<>,  V?ri,"'-T  °.f  DaI,i  for  "»  "csmmis. 
snd  Pretty  devices  which  our  anglers  have  in- 
vented, peculiar  lines,  false  files  several 
sleights/  etc..  will  say  that  it  deserves  like 
commendation,    requires   as    much   stmlv  nnd 

£'f«?ic™  y  R*.th.e  rest'  aaCt  15  *°  be  preferred 
nefore  maiy  of  them. 


The  Barvil 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  concerning  the  "Barvil"  in 
your  column  of  Monday  morning  is  the 
first  ray  of  light  upon  a  mooted  ques-  .' 
lion  in  our  family.  Sometime  about  1S55 
my  father,  then  a  small  boy,  following 
the  good  old  spring  custom,  went  fish- 
ing in  the  "Mile  Brook"  near  the  old 
'Mast  Bridge."  This  meant  a  fire  on 
the  bank,  a  setting  of  pole  and  line, 
and  an  all  day's  patience.  He  landed 
a  whooping  big  fish,  which  ho  hung  on 
a  forked  branch  and  waited  for  the 
next.  Along  came  a  well  known  char- 
acter In  the  town,  a  ne'er-do-well  who 
lived  most  of  his  time,  except  in  win- 
ter, in  a  camp  on  a  pond  lot  many  miles 
away  and  "got  alone;  somehow."  He 
leit.   when  he   passed   on,   a  meagre 


arthly  good":  that  It  was  not  fit  rot- 
ating and  would  have  to  he 'thrown 
way.  My  father  said  ho  would  throw- 
It  back  Into  the  stream,  but  waa  told 
that  would  not  do  because  "it  will  drive 
away  all  the  other  flsh":  that  It  would 
soon  develop  nn  awful  odor,  "worse  than 
any  other  fish,"  and  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  bury  it.  He  would  "be  glad 
to  take  it  along  and  bury  it  in  the 
woods  on  the  way  home."  So  the  fish 
*'as  delivered  for  that  purpose  to  this 
Voluntary  mortician.  When  at  home 
lhat  everting  my  father  told  his  father 
What  had  happened.  My  grandfather  re- 
marked with  a  smile.  "I  guess  by  this 
time  Edwin  has  cooked  your  barvil." 
Never  until  I  read  the  letter  had  I  heard 
the  word  except  In  connection  with  this 
incident. 

We  always  wondered  where  Edwin  got 
the  name,  and  he  was  credited  with 
inventing  it  on  the  spot;  but  the  letter 
shows  it  is  a  word  used  elsewhere  in 
New  England.  In  my  boyhood  doys  the 
story  was  brought  out  each  spring  to 
the  amusement  of  all  the  family  "xctnt- 
Ing  my  father.  The  usual  conclusion'  of 
the  discussion  was  that  the  fish  was  a 
fine,  large  "sucker"  and  that  there  were 
two  "suckers"  In  the  story. 

At  this  time  of  year  one  will  often  see 
at  familiar  places  on  the  bank-5  of  our 
Maine  streams  and  rivers  the  "pillar  of 
cloud  by  day"  and  the  "pillar  of  fire  by 
night"  of  a  fire  where  the  boy.;  are  s*iil 
following  the  old  custom.  How  many 
times  have  I  sat  on  the  bank,  warmed 
by  such  a  fire,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
twitch  of  the  line  and  the  dipping  of  the 
pole  which  indicated  that  a  "s'icktr," 
meandering  upstream,  had  dropped  his 
round,  "protruberant '  mouth"  over  the 
wob  of  worms  and  was  drawing  them  in. 
Then  came  the  stealthy  tiptoeing  to  the 
pole,  lifting  it  out  from  its  rock  supports, 
bracing  the  feet,  setting  with  a  quick 
pull  the  hook  and  (witli  good  luck)  lard- 
ing the  fish.  Who  could  forget  the 
splash  as  the  fish  first  broke  the  sur- 
face! These  fish  are  in  the  spring  excel- 
lent eating.  They  have  been  for  years 
and  are  now  also  caught  in  nets  shaped 
like  the  old-fashioned  hobpskirts.  In 
these  last  years  they  have  been  shipped 
to  city  markets  and  sold  under  the  more 
epicurean  name  of  "mountain  trout." 
Augusta.  Me.  N.  L.  B. 


James  Dubravius,  that  Mornyinni  in  his  book 
de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway 
In  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  "booted  up 
to  the  groinK,"  wading  himself,  pulling  the 
nets,  and  laboring  as  much  as  any  fisherman 
of  them  all:  and  when  some  belike,  objected  to 
him  the  business  of  his  office,  he  excused  him- 
self, "that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares, 
why  should  he  not  hum  carps?"  Many  lentle- 
men  In  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the 
armholes  upon  such  occasions,  and  voiuUiarlly 
undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which 
a  poor  nis*n  rW  a  good  stipend  Hould  scarce  be 
hired  to  undergo. 


For  J.  M.  H. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  New  Hampshire  the  name  "barvil" 
is  locally,  very  locally,  applied  to  the 
chub  sucker,  erlmyzon  secqeta;  to  dis- 
tinguish that  fish  from  the  common  or 
white  sucker,  catostomus  commersonii. 
I  have  never  heard  the  name  barvil 
outside  of  this  state,  nor  can  I  recall 
ever  having  seen  it.  in  print.  T  have  al- 
ways believed  it  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  English  barbel," though  the  two  fish 
are  entirely  different. 

Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.      W.  E.  CRAM. 


Hawking  and  hunting  are  very  labori-  | 
ous,  much  riding;  and  many  dangers  ac- 
company  them;  but  this  Is  still  and  quiet; ! 
and  If  so^  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish, 
yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 
brookside,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet 
silver  streams:  ho  hath  good  air  and 
rweet  smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flow- 
ers, he  hears  tho  melodious  harmony  of 
birds,  he  sees  the  swans,  herons,  ducks, 
water-horns,  coots,  etc..  and  many  other 
fowl  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  ' 
better  than  the  noise  of  hounds  or  blast 
of  horns  and  all  the  sport  that  they  can 
make.  " 


Correct  Spelling 
Ot»r  contemporary  of  Printing  House 
square  alluded  to  the  "theater"  a  day 
or  two  ago.    Was  it  accident  or  inten- 
tion? 

For   the   "Thunderer"    has  spellings 
peculiar   to   itself   In   journalism,  and- 
many  of  them  are  right.    Thus  it  uses 
"tiro"  instead  of  "tyre."  and  "tiro"  for 
"tyro,"  wherein  it  is  obviously  correct. 
(Skeat,  the  Impeccable  authority,  called 
'tyre"  barbarous).  Also  we  have  "sibyl" 
nstead  of  "sybil,"  "forgo"  instead  of 
['forego,    and  "parcimony"  instead  of: 
^'parsimony"— all  correct,  unless  you  are  I 
hrepared  to  speak  of  "The  Tyines."— ' 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Frank    La    Forge,    accompanist.  She 

'sang:  Aria  from  "Rinnldo,"  Handel; 
Recitative  and  Aria  from  "St.  Paul" 

1 1  ("But  the  Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His 
Own"),  Mendelssohn;  "Before  the  Cru- 
cifix," (organ  and  piano  accompani- 
ment). La  Forge;  "The  Rosary,"  Nevin: 

\  "Dawn  In  the  Desert,"  Ross;  "Cry  of 

J  Rachel,"  Salter;  Good  Morning.  Sue!  ' 

j  Delibes;    "Muvourneen,"    Margaret  R. 

jLang;  Irish  Folk  Song,  Arthur  Foote; 

j  "Have    You    Seen    Him    in  France? 

I  Stephens;  Indian  Love  Song,  Lieurance; 

1  "Taps,"  Pasternack;  "When  the  Boys 

!  Come  Home,"  Oley  Speaks. 

Mr.  Berumen  played:  "Ballot  of  the 
Happy      Spirits,"      Gluck  -  Friedman; 

3  "Dance,"  Beethoven;  "Romance."  La 
Forge;  "Allegro  de  Concierto,"  Enrique 

I  Granados. 

The  hull  was  filled  and  the  audience 
gave   manifold   evidence   of  Its  keen 

I  pleasure  in  Mme.  Schumann-Heinks 
singing.  The  last  four  of  her  songs  had 
been  sung  by  her  at  her  previous  con- 
cert. Again  Lieuranee's  "Indian  Love 
Song"  made  a  deep  impression  and  was 
repeated  In  response  to  Insistent  de- 
mand. The  singer  was  generous  with 
added  numbers.  In  one  case  in  place 
of  singing  she  made  a  short  but  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  audience  to  buy 
"Victory  bonds  and  asked  her  hearers 
to  give  part  of  their  purchases  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  had  done  so 
much  for  the  boys  in  France. 

Mr.  Berumen  made  a  most  favorable 
Impression  at  the  piano  by  a  pleasing 
combination  of  mechanical  deftness  and 
lyric  and  emotional  appreciation.  His 
playing  of  La  Forge's  exquisite  "Ro- 
mance"' was  as  appealing  a  suggestion 
of  musical  color  and  atmosphere  as  one 
could  wish  to  hear  and  feel. 
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CHORAL  UNION 
IN  "MESSIAH' 

Handel's  Oratorio  Given 


at  Symphony  Hall 


s 


PLEASES  AUDIENCE 

!\ppears  Here  in  Last  Con-  £ 
cert  of  Season 


Mme.  Bchumann-Heink  gave  her  sec- 
ond and  last  concert  for  this  season  at 
ymphony    Hail    yesterday  afternoon. 


Handel's  "Messiah"  was  performed 
last  night  in  Symphony  Hall,  F.  W.  Wo- 
dell  conducting,  and  with  the  following 
soloists:  Miss  Laura  Littlefleld,  soprano; 
Miss  Llla  Robeson,  contralto;  Harvey 
W.  Hindermyer,  tenor;  Willard  Flint,  i 
bass,  and  with  an  orchestra  of  substan-  i 
tial  size,  and  the  organ. 

A    large    and    enthusiastic    audience  | 
filled  the  auditorium.    Again  there  was 
demonstrated  the  excellent  work  -which 
Mr.  Wodell  had  accomplished  with  this 
body  of  singers. 

The  choruses  were  sung  last  night 
with  admirable  body  of  tone;  with  clear- 
ness of  the  inner  parts,  and  with  mu- 
siclanly  phrasing,  and  ab6ve  all.  with 
contagious  enthusiasm.  The  enjoyment 
of  the  singers  In  the  work  was  manifest' 
and  it  was  shared  by  the  audience. 

Miss  Littlefleld  is  known  as  an  artist 
who  combines  very  happily  vocal  excel- 
lence and  fine  musicianship.  Her  ac- 
complishments are  broad  and  she  shines 
in  oratorio  as  well  as  in  concert.  Miss 
Lila  Robeson  has  a  voice  of  agreeable' 
color  and  one  should  say  experience  in 
oratoriS  to  commend  her.  Mr.  Hinder- 
myer took  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities given  him  by  an  excellent 
tenor  part  to  impress  his  voice  and  his 
art  on  his  hearers.  Mr.  Flint,  an  ex- 
perienced musician  and  a  singer  of  taste, 
did  ample  justice  to  his  music. 

This  was  the  last  concert  of  the  pres- 
ent season  of  the  People's  Choral  Union. 

To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bow«s,  I 
mounts    and    arbors,    srtifletal    wildernesses,  ' 
green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawn*,  rivulets,  1 
fountains  and  sucbMike  pleasant  places,  like 
that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  poods,  fish- 
ponds, between  wood  and  water,   in  a  fair 
meadow,  by  a  riTer  side,  "tibi  TSTiae  avium 
cantatfones,  florum  colores,  pratornm  frutices," 
etc.,  t4  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain  park,  j 
ran  up  a  steep  htll  sometimes,  or  alt  in  « 
shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable  recrc 
a  tion. 


Poor  Bertha 

As  tho  World  Wags:  ' 

Bertha  von  Hillern  was  one  of  a  small 
party  of  young  women  who  studied  art 
withUhe  late  Helen  M.  Knowlton,  list- 
ened to  the  art  lectures  of  Dr.  William 
Rimmer  and  spent  their  summers  at 
Grand  Manan.  One  of  them  went  to 
Paris,  did  some  good  work  and  has 
been  long  since  forgotten.  They  repre- 
sented a  large  class  of  women  who  were 
followers  and  students  of  William  M. 
Hunt.  Some  of  them  are  still  living 
and  could  tell,  If  they  cared  to,  many 
pleasinig  incidents.  It's  curious  that  of 
till  of  the  dozen  of  these  women  Bertha 
von  Hillern  should  be  the  only  one  now 
occupying  any  attention. 

Boston.  T.  H.  BARTLETT. 


or  "ft,  I  think.    Her  stunt  was  1000 

quarter  miles  in  1000  quarter  hours.  I 
do  not  recall  her  desire  for  pumpkin  pic 
ai  t  training  diet,  but  I  do  recall  that 
ono  evening  several  of  us  went  to  the 
ball  to  watch  her  plugging  around  the 
'rack.  I  offered  myself  as  pace-maker; 
my  offer  was  accepted  and  I  walked 
with  her  until  the  required  distant le  \\  I 
accomplished,  then  at  her  invitation, 
sat  in  the  door  of  her  tent  and  was 
regaled  on  dljughnuts,  while  she  rested. 

She  confided  to  me  that  her  object 
was  to  show  that  women  had  as  much 
endurance  as  men  and  that  her  stunt 
was  more  difficult  tnan  a  recent  per- 
formance by  Weston  of  WOO  miles  In 
1000  hours. 

I  do  not  recall  that  she  was  dragged 
around  the  track  by  an  attendant,  as 
one  correspondent  states,  but  he  may 
have  made  his  visit  at  a  later  date- 
after  she  was  more  exhausted.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exhibition  was  not  a  suc- 
cess and  there  certainly  was  a  gloomy 
air  pervading  the  place  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit.  XENES. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


"Pass  the  Gl,  Please" 

He  was  a  kind  of  missionary  of  Eng- 1 
lish  words,  that  had  got  old-fashioned.  | 
He  wanted  to  reform  tnem  and  bring  j 
them  up  to  date.   He  wanted  to  re-form 
and  re-spell  most  of  the  words  in  thej 

dictionary. 

"All  such  words  as  epilogue  and  cata-  j 
logue,"  he  was  saying,  "should  have  the  . 
last  two  letters  eliminated." 

"All?"  queried  the  other. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"What  about  glue?"  wasthe  next  ques- 
tion he  was  invited  to  ponder.— London 

Daily  Chronicle. 


Fair  Warning 

An  enterprising  house  in  the  middle 
west  is  offering  a  bottled  preparation  of 
malt  extract  guaranteed  to  contain  no 
more  than  the  allowed  percentage  of  al- 
cohol. So  great  is  their  zeal  for  the  due 
enforcement  of  the  spirit  as  weli  as  the 
letter  of  the  impending  dry  laws  that 
tbey  have  placed  on  the  bottom  of  each 
bottle  a  label  bearing  the  fotfowing  le- 
gend. "All  purchasers  of  this  bottle  are 
warned  not  to  add  half  a  yeast  cake  to 
its  contents,  as  they  will  thus  convert  it 
into  an  Intoxicating  beverage." 

Boston,  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


Why  "Barvel  Whang"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  In  the  "Bar- 
vU"  or  ''Barvel"  query  in  the  April  21st 
World  Wags,  especially  as  it  inspired 
the  hope  that  the  querist,  "J.  M.  H.," 
can  and  will  inform  a  waiting  world 
why  Melvin  village  is  sometimes  called 
Barvel  Whang.  As  he  is  evidently  an 
old  resident  of  Tuftonboro.  of  which 
Melvin  village  is  the  metropolis  (or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  polite  to  say, 
port  of  entry),  probably  ho  is  well  in- 
formed on  that  subject,  particularly  as 
he  is  a  barvel  investigator. 

Since  I  first  visited  this  region  as  a 
summer  boarder  a  third  of  a  century 
ago  I  have  frequently  heard  Melvin 
village  called  "Barvel  Whang."  but 
whenever  1  ask  a  native  the  origin  of 
the  name  he,  or  she,  sjniles  uneasily, 
says,  "Oh,  everybody  knows  that  story" 
— and  has  a  sudden  engagement  else- 
where. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  every  other  alien  inquirer 
has  the  same  experience.  Will  you  not 
kindly  enlighten  us,  "J.  M.  II"? 

GEORGE  F.  BACON. 

Moultonboro,  N.  II. 


Be  Seated 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Lew  Dockstader,  famous  as  a 
minstrel  comedian  and  owner  of  Lew 
Dockstader's  Minstrels,  sang  "Every- 
body Works  but  Father"  in  the  season 
of  1903-6.  I  heard  him  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre.  At  that  time  Manuel  Romain, 
who,  you  Will  remember,  started  his 
I  career  as  a  tenor  singer  in  Boston,  was 
| a  member  of  the  Dockstader  company. 
[Recently  I  heard  him  on  a  phonograph 
jrecord  of  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 
"Molly-O."  It  was  a  pleasure  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  an  old  favorite.  I 
understand  he  is  still  very  popular  and 
ns  at  this  time  on  tour  in  vaudeville. 
(How  many  of  your  contributors  remem- 
ber him?  MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 
Boston. 

I  Manuel  Romain  was  born  In  Cam- 
bridge on  Oct.  1,  1S72,  if  we  ,are  not 
[mistaken.  In  1893  he  was  with  Primrose 
J&  West's  company  in  New  York.  He 
fwas>also  with  Cleveland's  Minstrels  be- 
Ifore  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Dock- 
kstader.  In  1907  he  went  into  vaudeville, 
.appearing  in  "Down  in  Music  Row." 
Some  of  til  remember  his  "Before  and 
After  the  Ball. "-Ed. 


•\s  the  World  Wags: 

Bertha  von  Hillern  gave  an  exhibition 
in  Boston  at  the  old  Horticultural  Hall, 
ii  Tremont  6treet,  in  the  winter  of  1S7S 
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'WHY  MARRY?' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE- 
I'performance  in   Boston  of  "Why 


Kir; 
Mai 


Dec. 


a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Jesse 
l  'Williams.  Produced  by  Sehvyn 
,  sit  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York, 
25.  1P1T. 

I  Jean  Vines  Damtco 

Rex..   Oscar    V.  Johii-oi 

I  i.ucy    Louise  Randolph 

'  t'nele  Everett  lamest  Lawfui'il 

John  Edmund  Brease 

Cousin  Theodore  Richard  Pitman 

Heltwi  Anne  Morrison 

Ernest.!!!..  Leonard    M  n  ' 

The  Butler  Charles  Osgood 

The   Footman  Arthur  Demi!; 

Helen  and  Ernest,  being  bacteriolog- 
ists, wished  to  work  together;  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  in  love.  They 
openly  boasted  of  it:  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  marry.     They  did  not  even  go 
about  consulting  their  friends  and  tho 
neighbors,   as  Panurge  consulted  Pan 
tagruel.   the  Sibyl  of  Panzoust,  Rani 
inagrobis.  Friar  John  and  other  deep 
thinkers.     They  were  not  even  willin 
to  consider  Marshal  Saxe's  theory  of  a 
trial  marriage  for  five  years,  to  be  ex- 
tended if  husband  and  wife  were  com- 
patible. 

They  were  not  predisposed  in  favor  of 
marriage  by  the  experience  of  those 
about  them.  Helen's  brother  John,  a 
successful  manufacturer,  bullied  bis  wit 
and  gave  her  no  allowance,  until  she 
threatened  to  leave  him.  Cousin  Theo- 
dore, clergyman  with  a  sick  wife  and 
six  children,  was  poor.  He  was  obliged 
to  accept  money  and  a  position  from 
those  who  were  themselves  hypocrites. 
Then  there  was  Uncle  Everett,  who  had 
endured  marriage  for  23  years.  His  yrfle 
was  in  Reno,  thinking  of  a  divorce'  He 
professed  to  hate  her.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  neither  one  could  be  happy  with- 
out the  other.  Helen's  sister  Jean  Was 
being  forced  into  a  marriage  with  Rex. 
a  worthless  youth,  with  a  foundness  for 
chorus  girls.  Rex  was  the  son  of  a  very 
rich  man,  therefore  in  John's  eyes  a  de- 
sirable match. 

Helen  was  one  of  the  "new  women." 
She  argued  that  to  marry  Ernest,  the 
eminent  scientist,  whose  salary  was  only 
$2000,  would  he  selfish,  criminal.  To  give 
herself  to  him  would  he  generous  and 
noble.  Thus  was  she  illogical.  She  talked 
about  the  matter  like  one  of  the  earlier 
heroines  of  George  Sand.  Naturally,  she 
Knocked  her  family.  Ki-u'-st  begged  her 
to  marry  him,  decent  fellow  that  he  was, 
but  when  she  refused  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church,  he  exclaimed:  "Noble 
woman!  '  Finally,  the  two  romanticists 
were  tricked  into  a  marriage  ceremony 
by  Uncle  Everett,  who  was  in  high  sp'ir.- 
Its  because  his  wife  had  telegraphed  him 
that  she  was  returning  to  his  bed  and 
board. 

The  play  is  conversational.  The  dram- 
atist is  first  of  all  a  satirist.  Soma 
might  find  the  comedy  a  zealous  tract 
against  hypocrisy,  ill-assorted  marriages, 
family  respectability  and  honor.    I  note 

Everett  enters  as  one  of  the  younger 
Dumas's  guides,  philosophers  friends, 
in  the  dialogue  are  truths  amusingly  put; 
there  are  also  platitudinous  remarks 
jlhat  are  pertinent, only  by  the  associa- 
tion with  some  situation.  And  what 
ccmes  of  all  this  talk?  Helen  and  Ernest, 
married  against  their  wills,  toss  their  j 
hands  in  air  and  fume  for  a  moment;  I 
then  go  cheerfully  in  to  dinner  as  man 
and  wife.  Jean  will  wed  the  man  she 
loathes,  while  she  loves  another,  said 
to  be  a  Harvard  student.  Cousin  Theo- 
dore, in  spite  of  his  protestations,  will 
perform  the  ceremony  and  be  tho  pet 
clergyman  of  old  Baker,  whom  he  de- 
spises. John  will  continue  to  nag  his 
wife  and  bluster.  Meanwhile,  all  have 
expressed  their  views  about  matrimony 
and  entertained  tho.  audien  e.  Nothing 
js  proved;  nothing  is  disproved.  The  con- 
versations, tho  arguments  are  aa  futile, 
as  inconsequential  as  they  are  at  a  club 
or  in  a  pa  rlor 

;  And  yd  .Mr.  Williams  has  written  a 
'comedy  that  may  set  even  self-satisfied 
Bostonians  a-thinki,*'-.  In  this  he  was 
greatly  daring.  Kcw  go  to  a  play  in 
"these  days  to  think  and  reflect.  The 
great  majority  resents  the  liberty  tak- 
en 1j>  any  dramatist  in  regarding  an 
audience  •,,  composed  of  intelligent,  rea- 
soning leings. 

The  comedy  was  briskly  talked.  Miss 
lorrison  and  Mr.'  Mudie  in  their  argu- 
P$nt*  about  r.iarriage,  even  when  the 
teguments  might  hi.  considered  as  pre- 
"oste'o  i,    v«rejtiie  impression  of  sine 
f-erity,  :;,  t  always  easy  to  do.  Their 
3osc  .r.«Kin     ,i  is  ehan  I'n-;  in  its  sim- 
,plieiiy    and    borics»v.     Miss  Randolph 
Jtaye  an  excellent  performance  of  the1 

C-rebeilious  wife,  fearing  b 
Ipi?.  Gr:j,,  iy.  Mr.  Breeze,  as  the  roar- 
ing husband,  foo  often  forced  the  note, 
mid  now  and  then  played  in  farcical 
Klut  his  ficene  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
i'le  was  well  and  amusingly  conducted 
Cousin  Theodore,  a  pathetic  charade 
In  many  wayp,  was  played  with  nice 
discrimination  by  Mr.  Pitman. 

Mr    Lawford  took  the  part  acted  In 
New  York  at  first  by  Nat  C.  'Joo.Iwin. 
The  part  is  a  fat  one.  a  part  that  soon 
leads  the  audience  to  expect  humorously 
b-nicu)  .remarks,    a    part    that  inches 


|-«B.lr-(i ■•■•go,  laughter.   Mr.  lAwtord  was 
5  appropriately  dry  In  a  sympathetic,  hu- 
man manner. 

The  one  stage  setting  was  effective 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  garden  and  trees' 
without  that  was  unusually  realistic. 
The  play  was  evidentlv  enjoved  by  a 

'  large  audience  that  paid'  tribute  to  the 
long  experience,  the  sound  judgment 
the  unfailing  rourtes,    lhftt  lave  made 

iMr.  Fred  E.  Wright  o:ispicuous  among 
theatrical  managers  The  performance 
was  for  his  benefit;  the  comedy  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  audience. 


TOLLIES'  BACK 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  House  I 
of  Glass."  Drama  in  four  acts  by  Max 
Marcin.    The  cast: 

Nellie  Bella  Cairns' 

.Margaret  Case  Ruth  Robinson 

Mrs.    Brandt  Bertha  Blanchara 

Prank  William  Harvey 

James  Burke  ;  Aubrev  Boa«orih 

Carroll  Mark  Kent 

Crowley  Henry  T.  Crossen 

Policeman  William  O'Neill 


Watson  Joseph  Guthr 

Harvey    Lake  Dudley  Ayres 

Kdward     McClellan  Mxrk  Elllston 

Judson    Atwood  Edward  Wade 

J«P  ..Morton    I,.  Stevens 

Edith  Eleanor  Brent 

The  Hon.  H.  T.  Patterson. James  C.  Fenton 
"The  House  of  Glass"  is  a  strong  mel- 
odrama,   written    by    the    author  of 
g.  "Cheating-  Cheaters.'1  who  has  made  a 
COLON  I A  L,  TH  lCATRE— "Ziegfeld  Fol-  > 1  reputation  in  recent  vcars  as  a  clever 
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lies.''  a  musical  entertainment  in  two 
acts  and  26  scenes.  Staged  by  Ned  Way 
burn,  lines  and  music  by  Ftennold  Wolf 
and  Gene  Buck;  music  by  Louis  A. 
'  Hlrsch  and  Dave  Stamper;  additional 
numbers  by  Irving  Berlin  and  Victor 
Jaeobi;  scenic  decorations  by  Joseph  Ur- 
ban.  Aank  Darling  conducted.^/^  «K' 

The  principals  who  appeared  in  several 
of  the  scenes  were  W.  C.  Fields,  Eddie 
Cantor.  Frank  Carter.  Will  Rogers,  Al- 
lyn    King,    Ann    Pennington.  Marilynn 
•  Miller  and  the  Fairbanks  Twins. 

"The  Follies,"  with  a  slight  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  principals,  returned 
for  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  this 
theatre  last  evening.  The  return  is  said] 
to  be  due  to  popular  demand,  and  it  will 
r!be  remembered  that  the  engagement 
I  last  fall  was  cut  short  by  the  influenzal 
epidemic. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  style  o: 
light  entertainme-it.  Mr.  Urban  has  sur 
passed  himself,  and  then  there  is  th 
handiwork  of  Ben  AM  Haggin.  Th 
master  hand  of  Ned  Wayburn  is 
vealed  in  the  enchanting  inarches  an' 
evolutions  of  a  dancing  ensemble  tha< 
sets  a  lively  pace  in  feminine  pulehriH 
tude,  and  the  music,  light  and  buoyant, 
nicely  ovchestrated  to  meet  the  style  ol 
the  hour,  adds  to  the  festival. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  sea- 
son's entertainment  Is  its  laughing 
features,  too  often  overshadowed  in  the 
past  by  the  spectacular.  The  lines  rae 
not  only  good,  hut  they  give  capable 
comedians  something  worth  while  to 
work  on.  Then  there  is  no  story  to  fol- 
low; the  piece  is  episodic  and  moves 
with  commendable  speed. 

To  comment  on  the  spectacular  feast 
for  the  eye  is  unnecessary,  and  yet 
much  might  be  said  for  each  of  the  2H 
scenes.  The  golf  scene  is  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  stage,  not  alon' 
by  the  wonderful  pantomime,  the  dex 
lerity  and  the  comedy  style  of  Mr. 
Fields,  but  his  caddy,  in  poise,  in  make- 
up and  style,  and'  his  work  in  roundin 
out  the  nice  bits  of  burlesque,  is  some- 
thing to  remember. 

Again  Eddie  Cantor  created  much  mer 
riment  in  his  \arlous  scenes  as  well  a." 
:n  his  specialty.  Miss  Miller  was  agai 
charming  in  her  fleetness.  in  the  dalnti 
I  ness  and  buoyancy  of  her  dances;  agaii 
Mis*  Pennington,  in  quite  another  style 
barelegged,  danced  to  vigorous  rhythm 
always  eager  for  her  task,  and  rompci 
abotit  as  on  a  lark.  Will  Rogers  agaii 
entertained  in  his  manipulation  of  th 
lariat  and  he  has  much  that  is  new  an 
pertinent  to  the  hour  in  his  cominentsji 
and  funny  asides. 

Tne  engagement  is  for  two  weeks  onl> 
and,  judging  by  the  war  IB  approval  o 
the  large  audience  last  evening,  peat 


KEITH'S  HAS  AN 
ATTRACTIVE  BILL 

Lillian  Shaw  Gets  Hearty  | 
Welcome 


Lillian  Shaw  heeds  Uie  bill  at  Keith's 
this  week  and  bids  fair  to  make  still 
more  secure  the  place  she  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  the  admirers  who  never  cease 
to  laugh  at  her  comedy.  As  always 
she  is  amusing.  . 

A  very  pretty  act  is  made  up  of  songs 
and  dances  of  the  Mellette  sisters, 
Helen  and  Rosalie,  who  are  the  perfect 
twins  if  there  be  such.  Their  act  is  a 
pleasing  riot  of  color  and  costume,  and 
the  piano  program  given  by  Lew  Pol- 
lock is  an  important  addition  to  it. 

Emmet  Devoy  and  company  offer  a 
playlet.  "Mother's  Diary.''  which  is  en- 
tertaining. Among  the  other  acts  are  the 
Seven  Bracks,  who  excel  in  tumbling; 
George  and  Paul  Hickman,  in  black- 
face, who  present  a  burlesque  on  a 
small  town  "opry  house"  production; 
Lee  Rose  and  Katheryn  Moon,  in  song 
and  dance;  McConnell  and  Austin,  in 
a  comedy  cycling  novelty,  and  Lady 
Alice's  pets,  an  animal  act  in  which 
dogs.  cats,  birds  and  rats— suppofsedly" 
enemies  all-dwell  together  in  peace  and 
happiness       Maurice    Burkhart  shows 


recent  years  as  a 
I  constructor  of  plays  that  deal  with  the 
I  lives  of  those  people  who  live  by  their 
I  wits.  His  central  personage  is  Margaret 
I  Case,  a  young  woman  who  has  been  ar- 
1  rested  for  a  crime  she  did  not  commit, 
a  "ho  escapes  to  the  West,  there  to  marry 
i»  wealthy  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
■  her  past,  and  finally  to  come  back  to 
f\  New  York  with  him  to  discover  that  the 
,  emissaries  of  the  law  arc  still  on  Iter 
,  trail. 

All  this  gives  a  fine  dramatic  motive  to 
the  play  that  is  worked  out  to  the  intcr- 
esfof  the  audience,  and  well  interpreted 
by  the  stock  company  at  the  Arlington 
Theatre.  Miss  Robinson  carries  off  the 
leading  role  of  Margaret  Case  with  ex- 
ceptional skijl.  The  husband  is  faithfuly 
presented  by  Mr.  Ayres.  Other  good  act- 
ing is  contributed  by  Mr.  Kent, -Mr.  Bos- 
worth,  Mr.  Elliston,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mi. 
Wade,  and  Miss  Blanchard. 

The  production  at  the  Arlington  Thea- 
tre next  week  will  be  Dion  Boucicault's 
Irish  comedy,  "The  Shaughraun."  It  will! 

i  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

!  Masson,  with  the  entire  stock  company 
in  the  cast,  and  Miss  Kate  Ryan  espe- 
cially engaged  for  the'  part  of  Mrs. 
O'Kelly. 


■  minds  with,  are  cards,  tables  and  ai^en, 
>vcl  board,  chess-play,  the  philosophers 
me,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock,  billiards, 
sic,  masks,  sineing,  dancing,  yule  games, 
lies,  ieflts,  riddles,  catches,  purposes, 
estkm's,  and  commands,  merry  tales  ol 
ant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies, 
mts,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches, 
ries.  goblins,  friars,  etc..  such  as  the  old 
man  told  Psvehe  in  Apulclus.  Boccaco 
yels,  and  the  rest,  which  some  delight  to 
ir,  some   to  tell;  all  are  well  pleased 


I 
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Balls  and  Cues 

"We  read  that  in  London  a  challenge 
has  been  issued  by  the  most  famous  of 
women's  clubs  to  play  a  billiard  match 
against  any  other  woman's  club.  Some 
years  ago  in  London  a  woman  played 
exhibition  matches. 

Was  a  public  game  ever  played  by 
women  in  Boston  or  New  York?  In 
English  novels  we  read  of  women  play- 
ing billiards  in  city  and  country  houses. 
Has  bridge  driven  out  the  older  game? 
Do  many  women  stroke  delicately  or 
violently  with  the  cue  In  Boston? 

Shakespeare,   thumbing  his  nose,  at 
anachronisms,  represented  Cleopatra  in] 
her  palace  at  Alexandria  commanding 
4Charmian  to  play  with  her,  and  when 
^ChaT-mian  answered:  "My  arm  is  sore, 
4  best   play   with   Mardian."  Cleopatra 
!  made  a  contemptuous  reply,  disparaging 
j  her  sex's  skill.    Edmund  Spenser  char- 
1  acterlzed    billiards    as    a  "thriftless 
j  game,"  with  dice  and  card.    That  the 
game  was  held  in  low  repute  much  later 
Is  shown  in  Arbuthnot's  "History  olj 
John  Bull/"  when  Mrs.  Bull,  a  choleric 
person,  scolded  John:  "You  sot,  you 
loiter  about  ale  houses  and  taverns, 
spend  your  time  at  billiards,  nine  pins 
or  puppet  shows." "  On  the  other  hand, 
Queen  Mary  Stuart  complained  that  her 
keeper,  Paulet,  had  ordered  her  billiard 
table  to  bo  taken  away.    This  was 
ifise.    Learned  men-  tell  us  that  nothing! 
■wtas  known  about  the  game  prior  to  the| 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 

If  we  were  to  live  again  from  boy- 
hood, we  should  insist  on  learning  the! 
game,  so  that  at  an  early  age  we  couldl 
;be  master  of  the  stroke.    It  is  an  un-J 
pleasant   sight   to_£ee  a  grown  rnanl 
thinking  to  make  a  shot  by  poking! 
the  ball  viciously,  with  all  his  might,! 
as  an  American  talking  with  a  foreigner^ 
MYto  does  n6t  understand  English  shouts' 
Mt  him  as  to  a  deaf  person.    When  wel 
%?ere  young,  billiards  was  regarded  as 
«n  indecent  game  in  our  little  village. 
It  was  associated  with  the  tavern  bar- 
room and  dissipated  persons,  smoking, 
jiwearing.  betting.    Did  not  a  church 
dignitary  in  England,  when  he  was  de- 
feated at  the  game,  say  that  proficiency 
was  the  sign  of  a  misspent  youth? 
\-  There  is  certainly  a  keen  enjoyment 
In  looking  at  a  game  of  billiards,  even 
when  it  is  played  by  amateurs.  We  have 
observed   that  painters  and  architects 
as  a  rule  are  skilful,  sure  of  angles,  j 
fortunate  in  making' brilliant  shots  with  I 
the  balls  brought  together  for  renewed 
triumphs.  Are  their  eyes  better  trained,  | 
or  have  they  played  from  their  youth  | 
I  up?  We  doubt,  however.  If  any  one  of1 
j  these  players  could  explain  satlsfacto- 
jrily  certain  terms  In. John  Evelyn's  de- 
scription of  the  game  as  played  in  1680 
at  the  palace  of  the  Portuguese  arabas- 
'  sador  in  London.    "There  "was  a  blll- 
I  iard  table,  w  ith  as  many  more  hazards 
'.  :us  ours  commonly  have;  the  game  be- 
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exactly  even,  and  the  edges  not  stuff**: 

the  balls  are  also  bigger,  and  they  for^ 
the  most  part  use  the  sharp  and  small 

and  ,qt  the  billiard-stick,  which  is  shod 
with  Urass,  or  silver." 

There  are  superficial  persons  who,  in- 
sist that  playing  billiards  is  a  waste  of 
time.  Let  them  ponder  the  remarks  of 
George- Augustus  Sala:  "I  never  played 
a  game  at  billiards  but  once  in  my  life; 
and  then  I  think  (it  was  in  a  Parisian 
cafe)  that  I  cut  the  cloth  with  my  cue, 
and  had  to  pay  five  and  twenty  francs 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  tapis  vert. 
Still  I  suppose  that  billiards  Is  a  noble 
game.  It  is  healthful  as  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  taking  bodily  exercise  w ith- 
(n  doors.  I  forget  how  many  miles  you 
walk  round  the  tables  in  the  course  of 
a  three-hours'  spell.  It  keeps  your 
mathematical  training  green  (so  I  am| 
told)  in  assisting  you  to  calculate  the 
properties  of  angles."  And  so  when,  in 
IS83,  Mr.  Sala  learned  that  an  ordinance 
had  been  issued  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.. 
that  no  keeper  of  a  billiard  or  a  pool 
table  should  permit  any  one  under  the 
age  of  21  to  play  billiards#or  pool,  on 
pain  of  a  fine  of  $10  for  every  offence 
committed,  he  exclaimed/  "For  the  en- 
couragement of  a  fine,  Wealthy,  thorough- 
going system  of  social  despotism,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  democratic  republic." 


Signs  of  the  Times 
Another  sign  of  reversion  to  the  days 
of  peace;— the  reappearance  of  the  home- 
ly speech  of  politics.    "Going  the  whole 
hog,"  gives  one  a  glad  sense  that  tho 
j  nightmare  of  war  has  really  lifted.  Pro- 
I  fessional  hunters  of  words  arc  mostly 
silent  as  to  the  origin  of  this  muscular 
phrase;  but  Carlyle,  who  had  a  pro- 
digious memory,  in  conversation  with 
Gavan  Duffy,  hazarded  an  explanation 
that  fills  the  bill. 

I  "Hog."  he  said,  was  the  name  at  one 
time  in  Ireland  for  a  tenpenny  piece.  An 
j  Irishman  would  start'on  the  business  of 
;  hospitality  by  frugally  treating  his 
'<  friend;  but  as  lie  warmed  to  the  busi- 
!  ness  he  would  spend  more  and  more, 
,  until  he  took  the  final  plunge,  and  went 
"the  whole  hog." — London  Daily  Chronl- 
.  cle. 

'  We  do  not  accept  this  explanation  of 
the  phrase.  It  is  true  that  in  England. 

1  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century,  "hog" 
was  a  shilling,  also  a  sixpence.  A 
"half-hog"  was  sixpence.  In  Ireland 
a  "hog"  was  a  shilling.  See  "Charles 
O'Malley."  Notes  and  Queries  (1851)  in- 
forms us  that  "beforo  the  English  and 
Irish  currency  were  assimilated  in  1825 
a  white  hog  meant  an  English  shilling 
or  12  pence,  and  a  black  hog  the  Irish 
shilling  of  13  pence."  "Slang  and  Its 
Analogues"  states  that  in  America  a 

•  10-cent  piece  was  known  as  a  "hog." 

'  Did  any  one  of  our  readers  ever  hear  of 
a  dime  thus  called?  The  same  diction- 
ary of  slang  says  that  the  variant  "to 
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NtW  QUINTET 

The  Boston  Quintet  (Joseph  Di  Nata'.K. 

first  violin;  Robert  Gunderson,  second 
>  violin;  Vladimir  Berlin,  viola;  Alma  La. 
,  Palme,  violoncello;  Hans  Ebell.  piano) 
'  gave  Its  first  concert  in  Boston  last 
I  night  in  Steinert  HalL  The  program  was 

as  follows: 

i    Ravel    Quartet  in  F  major;  Glazou- 
1  noff  Five  Novelettes  for  string  quartet 
op.  15;  Schumann,  Quintet  for  piano  and 
!  strings,  op.  &4.    The  violinists  and  thol 
|  viola  player  are  members  of  the  Boston  I 
gvmphony  Orchestra.  | 

Not  many  years  ago  a  string  quartet 
coming  before  the  public  for  the  first 
Ume  would  have  modestly  put  a  quartet  I 
by  Haydn  on  its  program,  and  for  some- 1 
thing  brilliant,  as  brilliance  was  then  I 
understood,  would  have  played  music 
by  Dvorak.   Here  we  have  players  that 
have  not  been  long  together  choosing 
Ravel's  quartet  for  the  first  piece  on  the  I 
program.   The  Kneisels  did  not  venture 
a  performance  of  Cesar  Franck's  quar- 
tet until  they  had  diligently  rehearsed 
it  for  two  years.   We  doubt  if  even  the| 
Flonzalev  Quartet  would  show  the  cour- 
age displayed  by  this  young  organlza- 
i  tion.  „. 
1    This  Is  to  be  said,  however;  that 
the  performance  last  night  gave  much 
promise  for  the  future.   There  was  an 
agreeable  freshness;  there  was  soon 
tanelty.  There  was  euphony  in  the  eni, 
semble;  a  desire  to  bring  out  the  music 
without  regard  to  individual  promin- 
ence; nor  was  the  necessary  poetic  spirit 
1  1 3.  c  K  i  i  v 

I  Glazounoff's  Novelettes,  Introduced 
there  by  the  Adamowskl  quartet,  gave 
I  the  players  an  easier  task.  In  Schu- 
!  mann's  quintet  the  quartet  had  the 
assistance  of  the  sound  and  serious  pian- 
ist Mr.  Ebell.  , 

An  audience  of  good  size  gave  th« 
new  organization  a  hearty  and  encour- 
,  aging  welcome. 
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Musings  ant*  Memories  of  a  Musician. 

By  Sin  Gkohce  Hbnschel.   New  York:  The 

»Macmilltin  Company.   1919.  8 vo,  400  pp. 
Sin  George  Henbchbl  lias  had  a  long,  varied, 
honorable  career.  As  singer,  composer,  conduc- 
jtor,  he  has  seen  many  cities  and  known  many 
men  and  women.  A  shrewd  observer,  he  is  a  man 
J  of  native  force  and  restless,  almost  aggressive, 
activity.    No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  sincerity 
I  of  his  musical  life.  When  it  was  stated  that  lie 
was  writing  his  memoirs,  one  had  a  right  to  ex- 
i  pect  much.  The  volume  disappoints  expectation, 
for  it  is  chiefly  anecdotical. 

The  unessential  incidents  of  the  singer's  life 
for  it  is  as  a  singer  that  Sir  George  will  be  best, 
remembered  are  described  at  length.  There  are 
agreeable  pages  about  his  boyhood  in  Breslau,  his 
student  days  at  Leipsic,  his  sojourn  in  Boston, 
his  journeyings  in  Europe  and  Africa.  There  is 
gossip  about  famous  persons:  how  and  what  he 
ate  and  drank  with  them,  for  there  is  much  of 
gastronomic  interest  in  the  volume.  Brahms  fig- 
ures largely.  —  the  lecture  that  Sir  George  read 
in  Boston  is  substantially  incorporated,  —  but 
one  learns  little  about  Brahms  the  composer. 
Whistler  is  introduced  as  serving  buckwheat- 
cakes  at  breakfast  and  entertaining  a  passion 
for  imported  American  oysters.  Dukes  and 
duchesses,  crowned  heads,  are  in  the  proces- 
sion  reviewed  by  Sir  George,  who,  apparently,  as 
was  said  of  'Tommy'  Moore,  'dearly  loves  a 
l  lord  ' 

The  egoism  of  Sir  George  is  child-like,  and  not 
too  disconcerting.  His  honesty  in  reprinting  ad- 
1  verse  criticism  of  his  orchestral  leadership  in 
Boston  is  refreshing.  When  he  is  most  garrulous 
about  trifles  there  is  suddenly  a  burst  of  frank- 
ness that  commands  respect;  and  when,  at  the 
end,  he  exclaims, '  I  have  never  betrayed  the  ideal 
of  my  art  by  consciously  stooping  to  the  unwor- 
thy, to  the  commonplace,'  no  one  will  contradict 
him. 

With  his  wide  acquaintanceship,  with  his  long 
and  rich  experience.  Sir  George  might  have  writ- 
en  an  autobiography  of  abiding  value.  He  might 
have  pronounced  judgment  on  composers,  sing- 
ers, oilier  musicians,  informing  those  to  come, 
without  annoying  by  technical  speech,  or  by  ar- 
guments supporting  some  theory,  those  who  read 
merely  for  pleasure.  He  has  compiled  many 
more  or  less  amusing  anecdotes,  a  superficial  vol- 
ume from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  about  the 
music  of  even  the  last  forty  years;  little  or  no- 
thing about  his  own  interior  life,  his  reflections 
and  conclusions  concerning  the  art  he  undoubted- 
ly cherishes.  The  book  is  for  the  easy  chair,  not 
for  the  student's  desk;  not  for  a  carefully  selected 
musical  library.  p  jj 


over  a  dish  of  "biled  suckers  and  but- 
Itcrmilk,"  seriously  giving  to  diet  ibc 
Jcredit  of  being  a  powerful  tonic,  de- 
jfraudlng  spring  herself  of  her  Just  and 

I  time-honored  claims.  G.  A.  <J. 

Boston. 

Good  old  Zadock  Thompson  in  his 
ory  of  Vermont"  mentions  onl> 
lour  tuckers:  The  carp  sucker,  cas- 
jtastomus  cyprinus,  "only  occasionally 
(taken  in  our  waters" — "it  is  considered 
la  very  good  fish  for  the  table,  but  lik. 
(the  others  in  this  family  it  is  wanting 
lin  firmness";  the  sucker,  catostomus . 
teres,  "generally  known  on  the  West 
wide  of  the  Green  Mountains  hy  the! 
name  of  sucker,  or  Black  Sucker,  while 
another  species  is  known  by  the  sami' 
names  on  the  East  side  of  the  itiou 
tains";  the  black  sucker,  catostomus 
nigricans,  the  common  sucker  on  the 
E.ist  side  of  the  Green  mountains  in 
this  slate;  and  the  long-nosed  sucker, 
catostomus  longirostrum:  "This  fish  I 
discovered,"  says  Le  Sueur  "in  the 
stale  of  Vermont;  I  have  not  seen  it 
In  any  other  state."  Thompson  added: 
"Not  having  met  with  thi3  fish,  I  can 
only  give  Le  Sueur's  account  of  it." 
Bartiett,  in  his  dictionary  of  American- 
isms speaks  of  "many  varieties"  of 
the  sucker,  "including  the  chub,  mullet, 
barbel,  horned  dace,  etc."— Ed,  .. 


study   of    Cyrano    ("Lea  Grotesques," 

:  chapter   VI.)    begins   by   an  amusing 
study  of  noses.  He  refers  to  the  gigan- 
tic dimensions  and  singular  form  of 
Cyrano's  nose  as  pictured  in  the  por- 
trait published  in  the  first  volume  of. 
his  works.    "Were  it  not  for  the  nosej 
he  would  really  be  a  handsome  fellow." 
IHe  then  tells  how  this  nose  was  the 
cause   of    many    duels.  Furthermore, 
(Cyrano  In   his   "Voyage    a    la  lune" 
j wished  to  establish  as  a  principle  that 
everyone   should   have   a  huge  nose; 
the  flat  or  small-nosed  wer^miserable 
fcrcaitures,     of     whom     nature  was 
ashamed.    One's  merit  is  measured  by  • 
the  length  of  his  nose;  the  nose  is  the, 
seat  of  the  soul. 
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piiow  themselves,  encruit(d  with  all  th< 
dirtiness  they  contract  In  public  life,  In  nl 
the  denlity  or  ignorance.Mn  all  the  dislor 
J  Hon  of  prejudice.  In  all  the  reptile  trickerj 
of  partisanship,  who  would  care  about  tht 
greater  part  oj  what  are  called  the  great- 
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Thermometrical  Adjustment 


Yellow  Footprints 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  great  human  imprints,  found  on  a 
recent  morning  before  alt'  local  bank 
doors,  were  startling  for  two  reasons: 
First  (iiko  tho  ancient  remark  as  to 
men's  footprints  leading  to  a  lion's 
cave,  "nono  led  backward";  second, 
theso  imprints,  especially  since  they 
were  yellow,  seemed  like  a  direct  sur- 
vival of  the  very  ancient  cult  of  tho 
Solar  l-'oot.  On  this  there  hm  been  so 
much  written  lately  thai  liiere  is  no 
room  hero  to  make  even  a  brief  digest 
of  the  matter  availaflle.  The  three-foot 
•length  of  tho  local  imprints  was  nothing 
remarkable  since  the  imprint  of  Adam's 
foot,  preserved  in  Ceylon,  is  a  hundred 
inches  long,  and  tho  imprint  to  be  seen 
in  tho  granite  in  front  of  tho  State 
Street  block  Is  above  normal  size;  the 
•story  as  to  each  of  these,  too,  must  go 
into  tho  discard.  There  was,  however, 
a  unique  peculiarity  about  tho  first  two 
sets  I  saw  of  yellow  imprints,  that  they 
were  .staggered,  as  if  made  by  one.  carry- 
ing "tanglefoot,"  who  thus  put  his  left 
foot  to  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  This 
was  a  puzzle  liil  1  noticed  that  the  "Bell- 
in-Kand"  and  the  two  banks  were  in 
a  circle  around  a  common  centre,  say 
the  Old  South  Church.  So  the  giant  (or 
the  artist  with  the  yellow  ochre)  evi- 
dently first  got  his  "tanglefoot"  and 
then  swung  round  tho  circle,  leaving 
proofs  of  his  "load." 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 
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The  Golden  Fleece 

3  iS  "'""i"*!  brea  thed  iu  languorous  unrest 
\mt  diik  kencf]  Jason's  shade  upou  his  quest, 
ro  seek.  lM>fori?  the  frlendjy  snow  sliould  inch 
Phe  pale  reflection  of  the  golden  pelt. 

Jn  ted  and  path  lay  rime  in  frosty  wreath 
et  there  he  tiling  his  ghostly  drago»  teeth, 
tor  knew  the  spears  which  pierced  the  stiffened 
earth 

foretold  not  war,  but  peace— a  lily's  blrtSi'. 

lacii  point  expanded  to  a  verdant  sheath, 
Ttn  screened  and  sheltered,  folded  underneath., 
.cliiuio  that  pealed  the  harmony  of  scent 
rajrc  purity  with  potent  fragrance  blent. 

Bulbed,  the  spectre  raised  his  troubled  eyes,  i 
"*iu,  lol  before  bini  liuug  the  Kmged-foT  prize, 

piouipt  with  lily's  paenu  of  release,  ! 
—Jj'thia  shook  out  her  golden  fleece. 
3b>auklin,  X..H.         AUCB  M.  SITEPA.RD. 


Suckers  in  the  Water 

the  World  Wags: 

H.  M.  describes  a  sucker,  fastens 
p>n  his  catch  the  alias  "Barvel,"  and 
Iks  for  this  suckering  barvel's  scien- 
ce name.    As  the  hard  cider  farmer  j 
Id  at  sight  of  the  camel,  "Sho!  they 
n't  no  sich  animile." 
Walton's  "Complete  Angler"  pictures  | 
V  English  Barbel   (Barbus  Vulgaris)  I 
ith  a  sparse  growth  of  long,  limber 
tuskers,  feelers,  wliich  the  dictionary 
Us  organs  of  touch  and  describes  as 
tall  cylindrical  vermiform  process  ap- 
nded  to  the  mouth:  these  are  nothing  ' 
;e  the  two  vicious  horns,  defensive  I 
fins,  of  our  horned-pout. 
The  dictionaries  give  many  scientific 
Jiies  of  suckers— for  instance,  North  - 
i  Suckers.  Catostomus  commensoni;  , 
itc  suckers,  Catostomus  tares;  Hog 
cker,     Catostomus     nigricans.     and  I 
lough   more   to  confirm   the  Crook's 
ppy    sentiment:    "There's   a  sucker 
irn  to  us  every  hour!" 
Reading  Ike  Walton  on  the  habits  of  I 
e  English  barbel,  and  knowing  irom 
Uch  experience  in  New  England  how- 
to  the  habits  of  the  sucker  I  : 
easily  construct  the  theory  for  "J  I 
te  tl»   .  M.'s"  relief- tha:  the  English  settler' 
jtoirpciing  no  barbel  here,  called  the  sucker' 
T>arbel,  paying  hoed  to  their  likeness! 
habits,  but  disregarding  such  differ-' 
kes  as  the  sucker's  lack  of  beard  and 
|  gift  of  a  puckered  mouth  with  pro- 
tsile  lips,  for  which  the  barbel  has 
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There  is,  or  was,  a  sacred  footprint  in 
Siam  of  -  Somon-Codom,  the  Burmese 
Buddha,  In  Kcythia,'  near  the  river 
Tyros,  there  was  tho  print  on  a  rock 
of  Ilercules's  foot,  two  cubits  In  length. 
(Xow  a  cubit  was  from  18  to  22  inches.) 
Adam  was  of  an  extraordinary  height. 
His  forehead,  says  tha  Tarlkh  Tabari, 
brushed  tho  skies,  hut  as  this  height 
was  inconvenient  the  Lord  shortened  it 
to  100  cubits.  Some  say  that  he  did  this 
because  the  angels  were  afraid  of  this 
giant— Ed. 


A  Denial 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.Capt.  Brassbound  denies  with  consid- 
erable indignation  and  much  hauteur 
that  he  is,  ever  was  or  contemplates 
neing  a  nature-faker.  Something  lie 
knows  of  the  pink-eyed  ring-tailed  whif- 
fle-whoofis,  but  tree-squeaks  are  a  horse 
of  a  different  color.  "And  his  language, 
my  dear,  was'  such—!  !" 

Boston.  -  MAJ.  BARBARA. 


As  the  World  Wags 

I  have  the  honor  of  proposing  new 
federal  legislation,  carrying  out  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  Daylight-saving  bill. 
For  a  long  time  the  winters  in  New 
England  have  been  much  too  cold.  Fre- 
quently the  thermometers  have  fallen 
low.  Houses  have  been  hard  to  heat. 
Persons  venturing  out  of  doors  have 
Buffered  from  the  cold.  Why  should  we 
not  eliminate  all  this  discomfort  by  hav- 
iing  winter  and  summer  regulation  of 
the  thermometer?  By  lowering  the  freez- 
ing point  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
(to  be  determined  by  comparison  of  win- 
ter and  summer  mean  temperature)  we 
might  easily  rid  ourselves  of  annoying 
cold  weather.  Snow  would  be  uncommon, 
with  a  lowered  freezing  point.  The  ex- 
pense of  snow  removal  in  the  cities 
would  be  virtually  eliminated.  We 
could  save  money  by  using  less  coal, 
wearing  thinner  clothing;  and  we  would 
all  be  much  ,  more  contented. 

Obviously  this  "legislation  must  he  fed- 
eral jn  nature.  How  dangerous  it  would 
be  for  persons  traveling  from  one  state 
to  another  to  be  subjected  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  upon  crossing 
the  state  line.  Sickness  might  result  in 
most  serious  numbers.  Piano  strings 
might  snap  if  the  instrument  were  being 
moved  from  a  warm  state  to,a  cold. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  reactionary  op- 
position to  this  progressive  legislation. 
Certain  individuals  (one  in  particular 
who  lodges  hereabouts)  would  stand  in 
Its  way.  From  the  black,  Democratic 
South  would  come  howls  of  protest  But 
will  they  not  consider  the  question  from 
an  economic  standpoint?  Think  of  the 
advantage,  with  a  more  even  winter 
temperature,  of  forcing  fruit  treees  to- 
work  the  whole  year  round !  Nothing 
must  hinder  the  legislation  at  the  first 
session  of  the  next  Congress!  I  solicit 
your  hearty  co-operation. 
Cambridge.  DANIEL  BOONE 


Water-Horses 

A.  P .  S."  of  Lynn  asks:  "What  is 
water-horse?"  It  gives  us  pleasure  t 
inform  him.  "Water-horse"  is  a  nam 
given  to  the  family  Hydrometridae  o 
tho  order  Hemiptera.  It  should  be  eas; 
to  recognize  a  water-horse  from  thli 
description. 


Measuring  of  Laughter 

Theatrical  managers,  press  agents  a"hd 
critics  when  they  are  concerned  with 
comedies  and  farces  are  often  at  a  loss' 
to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  mer- 
riment excited.    "A  roaring  comedy," 
"uproarious  laughter,"  "audience  con- 
vulsed," "a  laugh,  every  second"— these 
Phrases  are  vague,    How  would  it  be  if 
in  every  theatre  a  gelotometer  were  in- 
stalled?  Walter  Savage  Landor,  speak- 
ing   of    gloomy    Sundays,    said:  "A 
gauger  comes  round  and  measures  every 
man's  smile,  and  we  may  expect  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  to 
offer  a  reward  for  a  gelotometre,  which 
Johnson  would  have  defined,  'A  diatonic 
instrument  whereby  the  cachinnations 
of  laughter  may  be  monsurated."  Thus 
public  hilarity  might  be  definitely  meas- 
ured and  recorded  from  zero,  In  this 
caso  a  frost,  to  160  denoting  the  very 
ecstasy,  the  frenzy  of  mirth. 


"S.  T.  1860  X" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  article  in  "As  the  World  Wags" 
(April  26)  signed  "Dryasdust"  reference 
is  made  to  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters 
represented  by  "S.  T.  1860  X."  As  I 
remember  "S.  T.  1860  X"  meant  "Started 
In  1860  with  ten  dollars."  I  think  there 
was  another  word,  represented  by  the 
"T."  Who  can  tell?  As  "Dryasdust"  is 
much  cider  than  I  am,  perhaps  he  can 
give  the  exact  wording.      .  ERVING 

Campello. 

We  have  understood  that  the-  "T" 
stood  for  "trade."  "Started  trade"  etc 
—Ed. 
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Appieton  Morgan,   reviewing  at 
,  ,  length  in  tho  Evening  Post  of  New 
K  *        the  'awsuit  in  which  Samuel  E 
j    r0SS  of  Chicago  charged  Rost*and  with 
!     steal,n*  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  frbm  his 
Play  "The  Merchant  Prince  of  Corn- 
•  ville,"  made  this  surprising  statement 
■  with  reference  to  the  ugly  and  „ 
..  figuring  no8e  0f  Cyrano  in  the  play: 

does  not  appear  from  descriptions  of 
'  the  historical  Cyrano  that  he  was  actu- 
ally burdened  with  so  ridiculous  a 
i  feature.  The  only  extant  biographical 
.  sketch  of  him  does  not  so  particularize 
HJor  even  hint  at  an  -abnormal  or  ludi- 
nijerous  nose'* 

ga  Let  us  See.  Cyrano  died  in  1655.  Gilles 
m  Menage,  born  In  1613,  died  in  1692.  In 
;Menagiana  we  find  the  following  pas- 
;sage.  Bergerac  was  a  great  fencer.  His 
Nnoae,  which  was  wholly  disfigured,  was 
.  the  cause  of  his  killing  more  than  10 


That  Belgian  Minister 

Not  long  ago  we  quoted  from  Gon- 
courts's  Journal  the  praise  of  an  Ameri- 
can woman,  who  dined  with  one  of  the 
brothers   at    the   French    embassy  in 
Rome.    Goncourt  said  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  our  minister  to  Belgium.  This 
was-  in  1867.    We  asked  the  husband's 
name.    We  are  now  indebted  to  Mrs. 
|  A.  P.  Goodrich  for  the  following  note: 
"Henry  S.  Sanford  then  held  that  ap- 
pointment.   His  wife  was  one  of  the 
geat  beauties  of.  Belgian  court  society, 
j  an    exquisite    blonde    of    the  angelic 
type,  with  due  respect  to  M.  de  Gon- 
court's  quite  opposite  characterization 
When  on  Sunday  afternoons,  she  left 
the  chapel  where  the  Episcopal  service 
was  held,   a  double   row  of  admirers 
were  often  assembled  to  witness  her 
exit.    She  would  then  proceed  to  the 
boulevards  where  a  fashionable  Sunday 
parade  took  place,  to  which  her  beauty 
and   the   fine   pair   of  Spanish  horses 
be.hmd  which  she  drove  were  an  added 
attraction.  Gallait  painted  her  portrait 
a  notable  work,  as.it  was  the  fi«st  in 
his  second  manner,  where  he  departed 
from  his  former  sombre  coloring  and 
severely  classic  style." 


Who  Will  Answer? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I    woat  is   a  water-horse?    Are  there 

WesTpeabody"  ^  DeVU'8  Dishful  i;' 
Lynn.  A.  P  s 


Barvel  and  Whang 

r\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  Mr.  Cram  ls  right  as  to  the 
limited  and  local  use  of  the  name  "bar- 
vel."  Just  how  limited  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear. A  friend  of  mine,  a  native  of  Madi- 
son, N.  H.,  writes  me  to  the  effect  that 
in  that  region  the  fish  in  que  gtion  were 
simply  known  as  "suckers."  the  appel- 
lation "barvel"  being  apparently  not 
used  there. 

Some  70  years  ago  the  writer  with 
jother  boys  used  to  go  "barvelling"  at 
[the  proper  season,  of  .the  year.  Occa- 
jsionally  we  went  qver  to  Upper  Beach 
jpond.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is 
now  known.  I  believe,  as  Crystal  Lake, 
and  is  the  inexhaustible  reservoir  whence 
Wolfeboro,  six  miles  distant,  draws  its' 
supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  tor\ 
culinary  purposes.  We  boys  had  a  fish-  § 
trap  in  tho  edge  of  tho  water  on  tho 
sondy  shore  of  the  pond.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  'triangle,  the 
sand    teach    being    the    hypothenuse, ' ' 
while  two  logs  formed  the  perpendicular 
anc^the  base.  Just  at  the  point  where 
the  base  and  perpendicular  would  nat-' 
urally  meet,  an  opening  was  left  which 
could  bo  closed  by  a  gate.  The  fish  would 
gather  by  hundreds  In  the  shallow  water 
and  bask  in  the  sun.  We  would  wait  till 
our  trap  would  be  well  filled,  then  would 
close  the  gate,  finding  30  to  75  fishes  im- 
pounded, from  which  to  select  the  big- 
gest In  the  brooks  we  used  the  spear, 
"ff1  cru«l  method  of  fishing  is  now 
forbidden  by  law 

As  to  the  former  name  of  Melvin  Vil- 

oS?h„  flU!pec,t  that  il  had  no  relation 
to  the  fish  above  mentioned,  out  was 

tLT^  tT1110  trom  the  fact  that.  to 
he  olden  days,  it  was  the  only  village 
n  the  region  where  liquid  refreshment* 

were  dispensed  over  a  bar  "-i 
Now ;  a«- to  "Whang."    in  the  early 

?™      ,1  t6rm  Was  used  in  Main*  and 

denot«    "6r  °f  New  En^n"  to 

denote     a   house-cleaning   party"  In 

wl.nday?    lhey    h3d    "aPPle-'beea,"  j 
„nH  ^gr.pariISf'     "sPeIlin&  matches" 
and  the  like.   The  writer  was  once  fa- 
miliar wtth  them  all. 

As  to  "Bai  ville  Whang,"  the  explana- 
tion seems  easy.  In  the  "Auld  !ang 
syne  the  people  in  that  village  pre- 
sumably were  very  neighborly  and  cor- 
it  '"their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Twice  a  year,  at  least,  a  series 
of    whangs"  would  pervade  the  com- 

^,'.iiy-   £hat  iS  lo  che  neighbors  . 

would  gather  at  A's  house  and  clean  up 
his  home  and  premises  in  thorough 
shape.  Next  would  come  B's  turn  and 
so  on.  At  such  times  many  hands 
made  light  work.  There  would  be  a 
feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,  if  not 
of  something  stronger. 

At  all  events  these  gatherings  would 
be  promotive  of  cordial  feeling  and 
neighborly  kindness.  The  result  would 
Inevitably  be  increased  sociability,  ge- 
niality and  good  fellowship.  The  pas- 
times would  be  feasting,  dancing,  love- 
making  and  sometimes  carousing.  No 
doubt  Barville  was  noted  for  its 
"whangs"  and  for  the  persistence  of 
Uio  custom  in  that  settlement 
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r"As  to  the  obsolete  Jp-u'ilation  which 
Mr.    Hacon   has  re»urrt>oted,   it  harks 

hack  a  hundred  years,  past  our  cold, 
selfish,  artificial  age,  to  the  time  when 
families  were  fewer  and  felt  themselves 
much  closer  together  than  now,  the 
days  when  the  population  was  homo- 
geacous.  with  few  or  ho  aliens,  but,  in 
a  community  every  person  was  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  every  other 
person— the  olden  time  when  the  ties 
of  relationship  were  promptly  and  gen- 
erously recognized,  when  cousins  were 
more  warmly  appreciated  than  broth- 
ers are  now.  Those  olden  days  are 
gone,  never  to  return.  It  remains  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  age  in  which  we 
Uve.  1      J.  W.  HAWLEY, 

Center  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 

Where  did  these  settlers  find  the  word 
"Whang"?  In  Scottish,  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish dialect  whang  is  a  thong,  a  leather 
shoe-lace,  rope,  band,  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  a  lump  or  large  piece  of  any- 
thing, a  slice,  especially  used  of  bread 
and  cheese. 

Oh,  hed  ye  seen  the  joints  o'  beef 
The  waly  whangs  o'  mutton. 

Burns  speaks  of  "sweet  milk  cheeee 
in  monle  a  whang."  Did  not  "Whang" 
in  New  England  refer  to  the  feasting 
■at  these  house  cleanings?  "Whang" 
also  means  a  blow,  thump,  drive  as  at 
golf— "It's  my  whang,"  a  lash  with  a 
whip. — Ed. 


LEADER  RABAUD ! 
SAYS  FAREWELL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Bos- 
jton  Symphony  orchestra's  CSth  season,! 
lMr.  Rabaud  conductor,  look  place  yos- 
j  terday  afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  The 
I  program  was  as  follows:  MacDowell. 

Suite  in  A  minor,  op.  42;  Saint-Saens. 
|  "The  Lyre  and  the  Harp,"  Ode  for  solo  I 
voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  (poem  by 
Victor  Huso).  The  solo  sinsers  were 
Olive  Kline,  Merle  Alcock,  Arthur  Hack- 
«tt  and  Reinald  Werrcinalh. 

■While  MacDowell's  Suite  In  A  minor  is 
a  less  Important  work  than  his  "Indie n" 
suite,  it  is  delightful  by  reason.  oC  its 


For  the  past  season  has  in  certain  re- 
spects been  the  most  brilliant  during  the 
last  80  years.  The  programs  have  been 
•of  engrossing  interest:  the  performances 
have  often  been  revelations— revelations 
of  how  music  by  Frenchmen  should  be 
played;  revelations  of  the  tenderness,  | 
Ithe  beauty,  the  profound  emotion,  the 
grandeur  in  the  symphonies  and  over- 
tures of  Beethoven.  There  are  some  un- 
fortunate persons  in  Boston  who  still 
maintain  that  only  a  German  can  "un- 
derstand" Beethoven..  There  are  some 
equally  unfortunate  in  the  audience  that 

■  like  to  characterize  Mr.  Raibaud  as 
"academic"   They  have  ears  and  hear 

t  net 

German  propagandism  is  persistent  and 
insidious.  There  are  some  in  Boston  that 
are  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  any  one 
but  a  German  serving  as  conductor  of 
this  orchestra.  Those  that  do  not  attend 
the  concerts,  some  that  are  in  the  audi- 
'  ence,  leso  no  opportunity  of  carping, 
sneering,  making  false  statements  con- 
\  cernlttg  the  "deterioration"  of  this  su- 
'.perb  orchestra;  the  "inferior"  character 
of  the  programs  and  the  interpretations. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  not  been  chauvenistic. 
Some  German-Austrian  composers  have 
been  represented  with  27  performances 
in  all;  six  Russians,  nine  Americans, 
two  Italians,  one  Scandanavian.  Bee- 
thoven led  with  10  performances.  The 
other  German -Austrian  composers  were 
Bach,  Brahms,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber.  The 
Americans   were  Chadwlck,  Converse, 
Foote,    Gilbert.    Hadley,    Hill,  Kelley, 
Loeffler,    MacDowell.       The  Russians 
were    Borodin',    Glinka,  Moussorjaky, 
Rachmaninoff.  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tsch- 
1  aikowsky.     The  Italians  were  repre- 
1  sented  by  Verdi  and  by  Malipiero. 
!    The  list  of  works  performed  for  the 
i  first  time  in  Boston  or  at  these  concerts 
L  is  an  imposing  one.  Equally  noteworthy 
y  is  the  list  of  soloists  that  appeared  at 
.  these  concerts  for  the  first  time.  Among 
i  them  were  Mines.  Easton  and  Braslau, 
Messrs.    Gogorza,   Werrenrath,  Cortot, 
Laparra,    Levitzskl.    Fradkin,  Heifetz, 
Thibaud,  Bonnet 

Mr.  Rabaud's  departure  is  mourned 
,  not  only  by  the  audience  but  by  the 
J  men  of  the  orchestra,  who  respect  and 
"i  admire  his  ability,  who  have  found  in 
;  him  a  considerate,  sympathetic  friend. 
jThe  affectionate  regard  of  the  chorus 

■  was  shown  yesterday  afternoon  after 
lithe  concert,  ,when  the  members  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  loving 
Jcup  and  sent  to  Mme.  Rabaud  a  copy 
I  of  the  Paul  *  Revere  pitcher.  Judge 
i1  Cabot  of  the  board  of  trustees  presented 

reshness.  its  youthful  vitality,  its  < these  gifts  with  a  few  Well-chosenl  :"i 
vrle  erace  its  out-of-door  spirit,  the  words.  Mr.  Rabaud.  touched  by  theseB 
.  \  '  ^  <  it,.  ,,»v«nMiH  tokens  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held.H 
oetlc  fancy  shown  in  the  i.wements.  i  cxpi.es3ed  hl3  &ratjtude  in  French  andffl 
In  a  Haunted  Forest"  and  "Forest  i,n  English. 

pirfts  "    Tills  music  is  bv  Ma -Dev.  ell,  j    He  bears  with  him  the  good-will  and 
,  . .  ,    „  «._—,„■  in  his  home    best  wishes  of  his  hearer?    He  will  not 
e  lover  of  Nature,  happy  in  his        ®  |  ROon  be  forgotten.    His  work  and  hisH 

influence  will  long  outlive  this  season. Q 
As  a  conductor  and  a  composer  he  hasK 
made  for  musical  righteousness  in  thistt 
city.  As  a  man,  he  has  won  all  hearts  Ea 
by  his  sincerity,  his  modesty,  his  sim-M 
piiclty,  his  personal  charm.  The  gal-H 
lant  nation  of  France,  the  nation  off? 
the  finest  arts,  could  not  havo  sent  to 

^4  i\V<<t 

BUELL  RECITAL 

By  PHILJP  HALE 

Miss  Dai  Buell,  i>  "mist,  assisted  by 
Vllliam  IT.   Humlston  of  New  York,, 
organist,  gave  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.    The  program  was 
as  follows:     Bach,  Prelude.  Allemande 
and    Corrente    from    Partita,    No.  1; 
1    Biciliano,  Schubert-Flschof,"  Ballet  Music 
I  from    "Rosamunde";    Beethoven,  Six 
i  Variations  on  "Nel  cor  piu";  Adagio 
from  Sonata  Op.  SI,  No.  li  Weber,  Mo- 
Schumann,  Intro- 


f  carlattl!  The  wonder  is  trnvt  rt  fa  noF 
neard  frequently.  So,  too,  the  arrange- 
ment .  of  Schubert's  ballet  music  was 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Miss  Buell  chose  music  by  Beethoven 
:hat  might  be  characterized  as  decora- 
tive. The  Variations  took  us  back  to 
orr  maiden  aunt  who  was  reputed  to 
have  an  agreeable  "touch  on  the  instru- 
ment." These  Variations,  "The  Wreck- 
er's Daughter's  Quickstep,"  pieces  by 
Vincent  Wallace  and  AVoIlenhaupt  were 
on  her  music  stand.  The  music  of 
Beethoven  gave  Miss  Buell  full  oppor- 
tunity to  show  her  facility,  her  tonal 
charm,  her  taste,  and  a  certain  feminine 
i  elegance.  For,  Heaven.be  praised,  Miss 
Buell,  although  she  has  strength  enough, 
I  as  was  shown  in  Schumann's  piece, 
j  plays  like  a  woman:  she  does  not  at-] 
tempt  to  masquerade  as  a  Boanerges  of 
the  keyboard. 


it  Peterboro;  the  MacDowell  that  was 
not  without  a  dash  of  Gaelic  mysticism 
In  his  composition.  To  him  the  forest 
was  haunted  by  strange  woodland  creat- 
ures. To  hlnj  the  trees  of  years  were 
entient..  companionable. 


Saint-Saens's  Ode  was  performed  in.] 
Boston  for  the  first  time.    We  know  of 
only  one   performance   In  the  United  I 
States  before  that  of  yesterday— thfe  one 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  the  Arion  So- 
ciety,  conducted  by  Jules  Jordan,   in  I 
'1882.'  The  neglect  of  this  work  is  easily  I 
explained.     The  English  translation  of| 
Hugo's  poem  is  a  wretched  one,  pedes-r 
trial)  and  clumsy.    The  music,  written! 
for  a  Birmingham  (Eng.)   festival,  is 
almost  wholly  without  inspiration.  ThatJ 
it  is  "well  made"  may  be  taken  for 
granted.     Salnt-Saens    is    not   in  the, 
habit  of  writing  carelessly.  The  orches- 
tral score  is  often  interesting  in  itself; 
but  there  are  few  expressive  or  effec- 
tive vocal   pages;   nowhere   are  there 
measures  that  move  or  thrill  the  hearer. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  marked 
effect  is  in  the  closing  section  of  the 
first  part  in  which  a  tenor  solo  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  chorus.    The  soprano  solo 
that  opens  the  second  part  suffered  yes- 
terday, no  doubt,  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  singer.    The  baritone  solo.  "Be 
Glad!    tho  Stream  Her  Channel  Scour- 1 
lng."  almost  of  an  operetta  character  inf 
bolero  rhythm,  will  always  be  applauded 
when  it  is  sung  with  the  spirit  and  the, 
admirable    diction    displayed    by  Mr.l 
Werrenrath/    Another   reason    why  itf 
should  be  applauded  is  that  it  awakens! 
Ian  audience  overcome  by  the  paleness 
(of  the  music  that  precedes  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  Hugo's, 
Ode.  contrasting  Christian  sobriety  wltbJ 
pagan    sensualism.     The    text  should] 
inspired    highly    colored  music.| 


'aettccloso;  - 

a*T  Allegro  Op.  92  ( organ  ac- 


mento  C» 
ductlon  ad  ■ 

companim^t);    Chopin,    Vake.  Mac 
Dowell  "t?T B'rer  Rabbit,"  sung  outside  ^ 
the  prince**  door;  Dance  of  the  Dryaas. 
Liapouno*  Lesghlnka. 

Miss  Buell  gave  a  rectlal  here  In  Janu- 
ary of  last  year,  and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
1  taken,  she  gave  one  in  the  year  before 
that.     She  may.  therefore,  be  classed 
!  among  the  pianists  known  as  hartlj 


annuals. 

She  is  a  pianist  that  one  hears  with 
alas.  f=a1nt-Saerts  expression  of  pagan;    pleasure.    Her  program,  as  that  ot  i»« 
jensuallsm  is  as  a  rule  sobriety  itself.     year,  wa 
im..  -i  «...    ,,  v.-.^k  v,ori  hpi>n  nrenared.     ,  i —  * 


which  had  been  prep 
r  Stephen  S.  Townsend,  was  wonnyr 
a  more  impressive  composition.  Its! 
tack,  variety  of  tonai  graduations, 
•evall'ing  euphony,  deserved  all  praise,  j 
r.  Rabaud  conducted  in  a  masterly 
fcnner  playing  upon  chorus  and  or- 
leetra  as  upon  a  responsive,  eloquent 
istrument.  The  concert  will  be  re- 
sated  tonight. 

An  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
ail  applauded  heartily  the  movements 
f  -the  suite,  and  recalled  Mr.  Rabaud 
lany  times.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
le  applause  for  him  was  enthusiastic 
rid  in-olonsed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  o 


was  unconventional  and  interest 


but  what  possessed  her  to  play 
Schumann's  Introduction  and  Allegro, 
which  is  one  of  his  weaker  works?  TheJ 
organ  attempted  te  replace  the  orches- i 
tra  yesterday,  but  although  Mr.  HunUs-l 
ton,  an  excellent  musician,  did  his  best,! 
and  Miss  Buell  moved  deftly  her  nimble 
Angers  and  tossed  her  left  arm  In  the 
air  after  a  sonorous  climax,  the  music] 
'was  dry  and  without  significance. 
!    Bach's  music  was  played  with  dellght- 
fi  i  clearness,  understanding  and  tonal 
bi'auty  .   How  entrancing  the  Siclliano. 
:  which  might  have  been  written  by  an 
u  tra-inortern  Frenchman  harking  back 
the    brave   days   of   Couperin  and 


At  the  last  moment  the  management  j 
of  the  Copley  Theatre  decided  to  give 
"The  Thunderbolt"  a  third  week,  so 
^j*t  is  the  interest  in  Pinero's  p lay. 
'he  following  notes  about  "Tho  Critic 
-nd  "The  Monkey's  Paw"  were  already 
vi  type  when  the  "change  in  bill  was 
announced. 

Although  Sheridan's  "Critic"  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury.Lane  141)  years  ago,  the 
spectators  at  the  Copley  Theatre  next 
week  might  well  thin*  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  play  was  written  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  tho  Ingenious  author  of  The 
Show  Shop."  as  far  as  Mr.  Puff  and  tho 
theatre  folk  are  concerned.  We  do  not 
pay  that  Mr.  Forbes  as  a  writer  of  Eng- 
lish is  the  equal  of  Sheridan.  Mr  Pure 
In  these  days  is  the  press  agent;  he 
even  at  times  finds  employment  as  a, 
dramatic  critic. 

A  historv  of  Sheridan's  plays  In  Bos_ 
,lon  with  sketches  of  the  actors  and 
I  nctresses  that  took  part  in  them,  would 
be  an  interesting  volume  of  no  inconsid- 
erable size.  A  stout  octavo  might  not 
suffice  In  1803  "The  Critic"  was  already 
hilled  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre  as  a 
favorite  play.  Mr.  Harper  was  Mr.  Puff; 
Mrs.  Harper,  Tilburina;  Mr.  Bates,  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  Don 
Whiskorandos.  When  was  the  first  per- 
formance? Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp.  Mr.  Edgett 
and  Mr.  Shaw  could  probably  tell  ue. 

When  "The  Critic"  was  played,  here 
on  Feb.  S,  1809,  Mr.  Poe  took  tlie  part  of 
Bneer.  This  was  David  Poe  the  father 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  had  been  born 
on  the  19th  of  the  month  before.  Mrs. 
Poe  was  again  on  the  stage  Feb.  10. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  in  Boston 
who  remember  Charles  Mathews  m 
"The  Critic."  for  that  irilmitaole 
comedian  made  his  third  visit  to  this , 
country  as  late  as  1871-72  He  alter-  | 
;  nated  in  an  astonishing  manner  from 
i  Puff  to  Sir  Fretful.  Lester  Wallack  | 
was  playing  Puff  in  the  fifties  When  | 
Mathews  took  the  parts  of  Puff  and 
Sir  Fretful  in  1871,  at  Wallack  s  Thea- 
tre, Effie  Germon  played  Tilburina.  At 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  1871  V*  Hl- 
lam  Davldge,  playing  with  Mathews, 
made  a  great  hit  as  Don  Whiskerandos 
Augustin  Daly  brought  out  a  mutilated 
version,  a  "chopped  and  altered  version 
which  would  only  with  difficulty  have 
been  recognized  by  Sheridan"  m  1874; 
Puff,  James  Lewis;  Tilburina.  Fanny 
Davenport.  He  revived  it  in  1888*  Puff, 
John  Drew;  Don  Whiskerandos,  ►lames 
Lewis;  Tilburina.  Ada  Rehan.  In  1896 
Henry  Dixey  as  a  member  of  Daly  s 
company,  give  a  performance  of  Puff 
noteworthy  for  lts.lightness  and  charm- 
ing volubility.  James  Lewis  then  played 
Whiskerandos.  In  January,  1915.  there 
was  a  revival  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
New  York,  when  B.  Iden  Payne  tooK 
the  part  of  Puff.  He  had  played  It  in 
London  in  1911.  The  performance  in 
New  York  was  not  commended. 

Of  late  vears  performances  of  The 
Critic"  have  been,  to  quote  the  charac-  | 
terization  of  Joe  Jefferson's  Bob  Acres, 
Sheridan  twenty  miles  away.   In  Eng- 1 
land  as  in  the  United  States  the  gag- 
ging and  the  clowning  have  been  deplor-  • 
able5.  Augustin  Daly  did  not  hesitate  to 
Introduce    local    and  contemporaneous, 
gags  and  business  to  arouse  laughter. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Henry  Jewett 
Plavers  will  play  "The  Critic"  straight. 

There  was  a  revival  of  "The  Critic 
at  the  Havmarket  Theatre  In  London  in  | 
August  1807.  Let  us  see  what  the  Times 
had  to  say  about  a  leading  actor:  'The 
performance  was,  in  general,  more  crea- 
itable  to  the  house  than  we  expected, 
thouah  the  character  of  the  impudent 
and  noisy  Dramatist  Puff  we  should; 
have  expected  Mr.  Fawcett  to  have  rep- 
resented  much  better.  Of  impudence  and 
noise,  indeed,  we  had  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity but  in  his  description  of  his  va- 
rious means  of  living,  such  as  his  putt- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  and  his  adver- 
tising himself  as  an  object  of  charity. 
She  seemed  to  have  no  end  but  that  of  a 
jchoolboy,  who  gabbles  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble through  a  lesson  which  he  has  re- 
Ipeated  a  hundred  times.  This  intention 
'.seemed  the  more  manifest,  as  in  the  in- 
tervals afforded  him  by  his  »nterlow- 
tors.  he  had  a  nauseous  trick  of  aborl- 
lously  moistening  his  mouth  with  his 
tongue,  and  of  re-settling  himself  into  a 
vigorous  attitude  for  his  next  speech. 
6o  it  is  always  with  this  harsh  per- 
former, who  cannot  sufficiently  confine , 
himself  to  his  scene  for  true  comedy. 
Sat  must  thrust  himself,  as  it  werej 
among   the    audience   and  overwhelm 
every  effort  of  his  co-actors,  by  meie 
Wsterousness:   for  this #  h*  'SJ 

and  ever  will  be,  a  performer  of  mere 


London-bridge:   there  is  not  room  for 
oven  an  echo  in  his  vortex;  all  Is  rapid- 
ity, noise,  froth  and  confusion. 
Sheridan's  comedy  was  turned  into  an 

opera :  "The  Critic  or  an  Opera  Re- 
hearsed" and  produced  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre,  London,  on  Jan.  14,  i»i». 
L  Cairns  James  and  the  composer  used, 
Sheridan's  text.  The  composer  ta  Sir 
Charles  Villlers  Stanford.  The  Tilbu- 
rina wasc  Caroline  Hatchard;  Michael 
Sherbrookc  took  the  part  of  Puff  In  the: 
acted  prologue  ;  Frank  Mul  lings  was  the 
Don  Whiskerandos.  Eugene  Goossens, 
Jr  the  conductor,  represented  Thomas 
Li'nley,  who  was  the  orchestral  leader  4n 
Sheridan's  time.  In  the  overture  the' 
players  -were  told  not  to  include  Auld 
Lang  Syne"  in  their  extemporizations. 

"The  Monkey's  Paw."  a  grisly  little 
plav,  which  will  be  on  the  bill  with  'The 
Critic"  at  the  Copley,  was  produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London.  Oct. 
6  1903.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  W.  W. 
Jacobs  based  it  on  a  tale  by  the  latter. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Mr.  White, 
Cyril  Maude;  Mrs.  White.  Lena  Ash- 
well;  Herbert,  Wilfred  Forster:  Sergt- 
Maj.  Morris,  Sydney  Valentine;  Mr. 
Sampson,  Rudge  Harding.  Arnold  Daly 
brought  the  play  out  In  this  country  18 
years  ago.  It  was  played  in  vaudeville 
in  New  York  Oct.  3,  1910,  when  John 
Lawson,  an  English  actor,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  that  city. 


"The  Bird  of  Paradise."  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully,  which  will  be  seen  at  the 
Majestic  this  week,  was  produced  by 
Oliver  Morosco  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
early  In  the  season  of  1911-12.  It  was 
played' in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25.  1911;  I 
in  New  York  city  Jan.  8,  1912,  at  Daly's 
Theatre.  The  chief  players  were  Lau- 
rette  Tavlor,  Luana;  Lewis  S.  Stone, 
Paul  Wilson;  Guy  Bates  Post,  'ITen 
Thousand  Dollar"  Dean.  When  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  In  Boston, 
at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  April  21.  1913. 
Bessie  Barriscale  took  the  part  of 
Luana.  Messrs.  Stone  and  Post  were 
with  her. 

What  became  of  the  suit  brought  by 
Mrs.  Grace  A.  Fendler  in  February,  1912, 
against  Mr.  Tully  and  others?  She  ac- 
cused Mr.  Tully  of  cribbing  from  her 
play.  "In  Hawaii,"  which  was  written 
long  before  Mr.  Tully's,  but  had  not 
been  produced?  She  wished  a  verdict  of 
at  least  $25,000,  and  she  asked  for  an 
injunction  against  the  performances  at 
the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre.  Mr.  Tully's^ 
counsel  stated  that  Mr.  Tully  wrote  thej 
•svnopsls  of  his  play  in  1907  at  the  home] 
ot  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  and  that  iri 
1808.  a  year  before  Mrs.  Fendler  wrotd 
her  play,  Mr.  Tully  presented  his  plajj 
<!  to)  the  New  Theatre,  which  accepted  U 
and  paid  him  money  on  account,  bxxi 
the  New  Theatre  went  out  of  business 
before  the  play  could  be  produced. 

Leading  Actors  Cast 
in  Inferior  Parts 

,VTo  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mi*.  Quincy  Kilby's  leUer  in  your  SunFj 
1  jnv  columns   of  dramatic  review,   re^  I 
■erring  to  Mr.  Henry  Jewett's  method.! 
'  of  procuring  the  best  results  from  hlsH 
company  of  players,  by  making  a  leadjjH 
lng  actor  of  one  week  perform  an  in*  t 
I  ferior  part   during   another  week,   re  J 
minds  us  oi    the   late  Augustin  Dalyl 
/  Although  that  famous  manager  did  no*  ,^ 
always   succeed   in   "persuading"  huJB 
plavers  to  act  out  the  above  method|J 
■   h?  believed  so  faithfully  In  It  htaMjK  I 
that  he  had  a  way  of  "persisting  which 
produced  results.  nt  I 

1    The  writer  recalls  the  final  season  of  I 
this  well   known  organization   of  per- 
formers    The  play  was   "The  Great 
Ruby  •  the  1  ait  production  to  be  staged 
bv  Augustin  Daly.  It  was  a .  Drury  Lane 
melodrama  of  blood-and-thunder  type. 
Imagine  the  refined  and  dignified  gath- 
ering of  Shakespearian-Sheridan  mum- 
mers compelled  to  chew  scenery  from  i 
•  Balloon-and  -  knife-slashing  -  diamond- | 
gang"  composition  of  London  Punch.  K 
We  recall  that  first  rehearsal.  Dal>  , 
sitting  on  his  throne  upon  tho  stage,  U 
with  Ada  Rehan.  a  sort  of  regal  queen.  , 
at  his  elbow.  The  company  of  courtiers  u 
encircling   the   arched   P>*tform-sllent  ft 
and  pensive-like  obedient  subjects  of  a 
UUle   state.   The   fair-haired,  slender 
nervous  prompter,  reading  the  roll  call 
with  as  much  royal  dignity  as  an  an- 
cient herald!  Each  chosen  victim  ad- 
vancing to  receive  his  part. 

"Ah,  now  he'll  get  a  fat  one.  whis-  | 
pered  many  to  each  other,  as  the  figure 
of  a  well  known  player  stood  before 
Mr  Dalv.  A  somewhat  famous  Thespian 
that  had  starred  In  the  "legit "!  From 
the  throne  Is  handed  him  a  decidedly 
thin,  blue,  covered  pamphlet  of  some  | 

half  a  dozen  page's.  He  is  rewarded  With  | 
one  of  the  shortest  bits  in  the  piece  a 
drowsy   English  fop.  who  says  little, 
acts  less  and  sleeps  mucn  when  upon  j 
the  stage. 

Another  culprit  approaches  the  Daly 
chair  of  state.  A  youth  that  a 
before  had  made  some  of  the  New  York 
critics  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  his  ex- 
cellent performance  in  the  •'Merchant  of 
Venice  "  They  were  to  behold  him  now 
Play  a  thanks  old  man  in  the  first  act 
who  did  nothing  but  "feed  others.  Suf- 
,  Sc.  to  say-he  fed  them  we,  -  ™ 
was  W    E.  Owens:    "Falstaft  Owens. 

excellent,  old  character  actor  »d  a  pw 


lable  Christor 
|tn  JO  lines  of 


r  la  t  or 


Irish  lingo— and  he  was 


flrst  his  servant  ana  then  himself 
(deaths  Nos.  3  and  4).    Finally,  an  1m- 

Irish  to  the  very  "knuckles.  "And.  om  mmum™^™*™*"  ^  mU3' 
[through  the  entire  company.    Mr.  Daly  f"  „      hemselvos  and  they  are  carry- 

"  'ing  out  the  sentence  as  the  curtain  falls 

(seven  more  deaths).  A  genuine  Japa- 
nese curio,  as  you  see,  with  long,  ugly 

knives  sticking  out  all  over  It. 

And  in  so  far  as  English  actors  can 
become  Japanese,  they  all  beautifully 
did-Mr.  Hubert  Carter,  a  portly,  flam- 
boyant, sensual,  superb  Klra;  Mr.  Mur- 
ray Carrington  and  Mr.  Herbert  Grim- 
wood,  the  virtuous  friends;  Mr.  Joseph 
Dodd,  second  villain,  smooth  and  sinis- 
ter; Mr.  Leslie  Faber,  a  truculent  sol- 
dier with  a  sense  of  humor,  and  Mr. 
Brember  Wills,  the  envoy,  who  looked 
like  an  idol  and  spoke  like*  an  oracle. 
Some  of  them  were  ambitious  enough 
to  try  the  Japanese  shuffle,  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  Ne  faict  pas  ce  tour  qui 
veult. 


mpany.    Mr.  Daly 
Jcnew  the  personalities  of  his  perform 
■and  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  His 
kctors  knew  what  they  wanted,  but  sel 
;lom  got  their  desires! 

There  were  others  not  of  the  Immedi 
lite   company.    Qallegher, — a  shy  and 
lushing  boy  of  14  years,  that  Daly 
shed  out  of  the  property  crew  and 
andcd  for  the  part  of  "Boots." 
"I'm   no   play-actor!"   mumbled  the 
>uth  with  his  pimply  chin  bashfully 
lrted  In  his  timid  shirt-front. 
"I'll  make  one  of  you!"  roared  the 
Columbus  of  stageland.    "Lift  up  your 
chin    a  bit, — you  may  scuff  your  feet 
as  much  as  you  please!"  Was  this  the 
last  actor  Daly  made? 

And  now,  last  but  not  least,  let  us 
mention  dear  old  Mrs.  Gilbert.  "Grand 
ma,"  we  called  her.    She  was  to  be 
whisked  upon  the  scene  perched  on  top 
of  a  stage  coach,  going  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour  down  a  70-foot  cut  and 
over  a  cork  ground-cloth!     When  the 
postilion  put  on  the  brakes  and  nobody 
looped-the-loop  into  the  pit,  a  step-lad 
ler  was  hastily  placed  for  the  "descent' 
nd  Mrs.  Gilbert  assisted  by  the  strong 
irm    of   Charles  Richman,  scrambled 
lght!y  from  the  stage  coach   to  the 
tage.  (What  remarkable  agility  In  these 
youthful,  old  veterans: — If  some  of  our 
old.  youthful  actors  of  today  could  only 
imitate  them!) 

Dear,  sweet,  amiable  Mrs.  Gilbert! 
Can  we  forget  that  first  speech  of  hers 
In  "The  Great  Ruby?"  Alas,  she 
never  could  remember  It!  When  the 
audience  awoke  from  Its  surprise  and 
discovered  that  "Granny"  was  before 
them,  they  would  invariably-  interrupt 
her  with  applause.  Then  she  would 
stop  and  bow  her  acknowledgments  and 
then— well,  then  she  would  generally 
turn  to  us  and  murmur: 

'Dear  me,  what  was  I  saying  and 
|Phat  do  I  say?" 

And  we.  never  having  heard  the  en- 
■re  speech,  would  reply  in  unison  (stage 
phispnrs,  of  course): 

*y    anything,    Mrs.    Gilbert,  but 
lhakespeare!" 

|Ah.  those  happy  days!  Those  Joyful 
fights!  And  that  last,  sad  matinee  of 
FThe  Great  Ruby":  when  the  little 
land  of  players  were  informed  that 
heir  "governor"  had  passed  away  in 
hyip:  The  curtain  fell,  the  audience 
toerrlly  disbanded,  while  the  perform- 
ing sought  their  dressing  rooms  in 
Blanco!  Thev  were  to  be  scattered  to 
he  four  winds  and  Daly's  Theatre  was 
O  become  a  memory  of  the  past. 

WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 
Buzzard's  Buy. 

apane.se  Curio;  John 
lasefield's  New  Tragedy 

John  Masefield's  tragedy  "The  Faith- 
ul"  was  thus  reviewed  by  the  London 
Nines  of  April  16: 

What  is  the  source  of  Mr.  Mase- 
B}d'S  Japanese  tragedy  "The  Faithful," 
rhich  the  Stage  Society  produced  at  the 
£ing's  Hall  yesterday  afternoon?  Did 
e  write  it,  as  the  children  say,  out  of 
is  own  head,  or  has  it  an  historical 
asis  (the  precise  assignment  of  a 
ate— 1701-1702— by  the  playbill  suggests 
his),  or  is  it  a  version  of  some  Japanese 
lassie? 

U  in  said  that  Voltaire, 


enraged  by 

he  public  indifference  at  a  performance 
f  one  of  his  tragedies  from  the  Greek, 
ried  out: — "Applaudissez  done,  imbe- 
|les.  e'est  du  Sophocle."  We  may,  in 
ur  innocence,  have  taken  for  a  conulne 
lasefield  the  masterpiece  of  some 
ophocles  of  Japan.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
lasefield,  whether  Inventor  or  histori- 
al  dramatist  or  adapter,  has  been  con- 
Cientious;  he  has  japanned  himself  all 
ver.  His  play  has  all  the  Japanese 
iarks,  as  we  English  suppose  them: 
aborate  ceremonials,  kimonos,  and 
akemonos,  contempt  of  deatn,  flirting 
ms,  high  sense  of  honor,  the  sacred 
uty  of  vengeance,  and  polite  conver- 
sions carried  to  an  interminable 
ngth. 

Characteristically,  too,  the  tragedy 
irns  on  a  breach  of  etiquette.  Asano 
node!  of  virtue,  the  "friend  of  man") 
purposely  misled  by  his  enemy,  Kira 
spitome  of  all  the  vices),  into  srp- 
oaching  the  Imperial  envoy  the  wrong 
ay.  An  incorrect  genuflexion  is  sac°- 
lege,  and  Asano  is  promptly  sentenced 
self-slaughter.  Upon  his  death,  his 
lend  Kurano  summons  his  retainers, 
id  they  take  a  solemn  vow  for  ven- 
lance.  Kurano  feels  especially  r#spon- 
ble.  for,  had  he  had  not  arrived  late 
r  the  ceremony,  he  could  have  put  his 

iend  right  about  the  etiquette.  It  Waal 
s  wife  who  caused  him  to  be  late,  so 
first  step  is  to  dismiss  her.  She 
I  hear,  commits  suicide  (death  No  •>>' ' 
lereafter  Kurano,  in  order  to  avoid' 

andLssleVhUhetWlCked 
aaness.     There   is   a  curious  scene 

;,tf|  herein  Kira's  myrmidons  stand  over  ■ 
'         resolved  to  kill  him  at  the  slight- 
lS,g?  H°f  5eigni"e;  but  he  stands  the 
It.    Indeed,  he  feigns  so  well  as  to 
e     the     retainers.     his  fellow- 
engers,  who.  disheartened,  decide  to 
parpose.     But  Kurano 


Gladys  Unger's  New  Comedy 
'Our  Mr.  Hepplewhite" 

Miss  Mary  Moore  returns  to  the  stage 
in  an  entirely  appropriate  part  in  an  en- 
tirely merry  little  comedy.  She  is  a  ma- 
tron (variety:  impecunious  grande  dame) 
with  a  manner,  a  lap-dog,  innumerable 
smart  gowns  and  two  remarkably 
troublesome  children. 

Her  son  is  a  young  man  who  takes  a 
hansom  from  the  Strand  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of,  Surrey  "to  revive  a  dying 
Industry"  (and  because  railway  fares 
have  to  be  paid  in  advance);  her  daugh- 
ter seoretly  engages  herself  to  the  man- 
ager of  a  Regent  street  furniture  shop 
in  crder  to  escape  from  the  tedlousness 
of  the  "swell"  set  and  to  enjoy  the  sim- 
ple life.  When  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag 
mamma,  in  order  to  gain  time,  invites 
our  Mr.  Hepplewhite  down  to'  Bagley 
Towers,  and  telegraphs  to  the  rest  of 
the  family  (hence,  inter  alia,  the  han- 
som) for  help.  She  knows,  you  »ee,  from 
novels  and  plays,  that  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  an  undesirable  suitor  is  to 
let  him  Tnake  a  fool  of  himself  in  an  un- 
familiar set. 

But  the  biter  Is  bit.  Our  Mr.  Hepple- 
white, fertile  in  resource,  wins  every 
member  of  the  family  to  his  side;  lends 
money  to  one,  writes  a  prospectus  for  ; 
another,  promises  a  directorship  for  a  , 
third,  flatters  the  vanity  of  a  fourth. 
Finally  he  conquers  mamma  herself  by 
helping  her  in  a  business  deal.  She  can 
"bear  anything"  (even  the  news  of  her 
son's  marriage  to  a  chorus  girl)  "with 
a  lump  sum  down."  So  our  Mr.  Hepple- 
white, originally  a  mere  "person"  ("I 
thought  he  looked  tired" —  "My  child, 
he  can't  look  anything;  he's  a  person"), 
becomes  dear  Herbert. 

But- there  is  a  surprise  in  store  for 
dear     Herbert     himself.  Mamma's 
changed  mind  changes  fhe  daughter's 
mind.    She  adored  dear  Herbert  that  he 
might  release  her  from  her  family,  not  ; 
reconcile  her  to  it.    Now  she  loves  him  |' 
no  longer.    Herbert,  too,  ceases  to  lovej 
her  when  he  finds  himself  required  by  i 
the  family  to  give  up  the  shop.    So  they  I 
each  pair  off  with  other  nice  young 
sweethearts  who  happen  to  be  handy. 

It  is  all  very  diverting  fun,  this  little 
comedy  of  Miss  Unger's.  rippling  with 
wit,  punctuated  with  ludicrous  situa- 
tions, and  rich  in  drollery  of  character. 
Miss  Moore  is  quiet  in  her  drollery, 
shy,  unconscious — the  silly  woman  who 
says  shrewd  things  without  knowing  it 
— altogether  &  most  agreeable  piece  of 
comedy  acting.  Then  there  is  Mlsa  Kate 


Cyril  Maude  may  reappear  on  th»  I 
London  stage  this  summer  In  "Tea  for  )• 

Three." 

Players  In  the  theatre  orchestras  of 
London  have  profited  by  the  discussion 
between  the  National  Orchostral  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Society  of  West  End 
Managers.  ,"In  the  end  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at  by  which  the  rates— 
which,  it  is  understood,  are  to  become 
operative  at  once— were  fined  at  12s.  6d. 
a  performance  for  the  principals  and 
10s.  Gd.  for  the  seconds.  Taking  the  ex- 
isting average  obtaining  at  some  1H 
'  West  Knd  'musical'  houses— lis.  4d.  and 
?s.  5d.  respectively,  as  against  10s.  5d. 
(and  7s.  Sd.  (at  four  leading  theatres)  be- 
fore the  war— the  increase  now  con- 
ceded represents  an  advance  of  not  more 
than  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  Id.  per  show.  But, 
as  said,  the  demand  for  higher  re- 
muneration was  really  based  upon  the 
lis.  9d.  rates  commonly  ruling,  so  that 
by  the  agreement— a  temporary  meas- 
ure, It  is  pointed  out— now  concluded, 
the  players  will  obtain  an  increase  all 
j  round  of  Is.  6d.  a  performance— or  12s. 
on  the  week's  eight  snows." 

Herbert  Brennon  lectured.  April  18,  In 
London  "on  the  future  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  world's  centre  of  the  cinemato- 
graph industry.  "He  is  convinced  that 
London  is  the  natural  centre  for  film 
production,  owing  to  its  nearness  to  the 
continent.  By  the  aid  of  a  short  Jour- 
ney, actual  scenes  and  atmosphere  can 
be  obtained  with  much  more  ease  than 
in  the  United  States.  Miss  Marie  Doro, 
for  Instance,  is  at  present  acting  in  a 
fllmj  'TWelve-Ten,'  most  of  which  has 
been  photographed  In  this  country.  Cer- 
tain scenes,  however,  had  to  be  taken  in 
Paris,  and  the  whole  company  has  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  France  for  the 
purpose.  For  films  produced  In  the 
United  States,  such  accuracy  of  detail 
would  probably  be  a  commercial  impos- 
sibility." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  John 
Booth's  "A  Century  of  Theatrical  His- 
tory; the  Old  Vic,"  will  be  able  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Albert  de  Courvllle's  belief  that 
the  idea  of  a  mirror  curtain  belongs  to 
Sir  James  Barrie.  "The  theatre  (Royal 
Coburg)  was  opened  on  Saturday  night, 
May,  1818,"  says  the  historian.  There 
are  many  contemporary  references  to 


[Cutler,  smart  and  "dry"  as  ever,  and  . 
Mr.  Dawson  Millward,  as  an  old  bore 
but  always  a  distinguished  bore,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Howard  languidly  droll  as  the 
hero  of  the  hansom.  Mr.  Arthur  Wont- 
ner  as  the  shop  man,  earnest,  ambitious, 
practical  in  the  shop,  sentimental  out 
of  it,  keeps  the  whole  thing  together. 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  perform- 
ance of  all  is  Miss  Mary  Merrall's  as 
the  shopman's  capricious  fiancee.  She 
has  to  oem  everything  by  turns  and 
rolhing  long — romantically  exalted, 
petulant,  teasing,  raging,  cajoling,  in 
hysterics — and  she  does  it  all  cleverly, 
naturally,  charmingly.  One  felt  the  old 
familiar  family-party  atmosphere  "in 
front"  at  the  Criterion  last  night,  and 
recognized  many  among  the  happy, 
laughing  faces.  Altogether  a  pleasant 
evening. — London  Times,  April  4. 
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lies  them  with  the  news  that  at  this 


moment  Kira  is  unguarded 
"Uo  J£ira!s  palace  and  ril 
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Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 

Music,  Musicians 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham  left  a  fortune 
of  £197,035.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Gar- 
rick  Club,  "where  for  over  20  years  I 
passed  so  many  happy  hours,"  his  por- 
trait as  David  Garrick,  by  Pettle;  £400 
to  his  servant,  Alfred  William  Street, 
if  still  in  his  service;  the  gold  jewelled 
box  presented  to  him  by  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bower;  the  diamond  ring  present- 
ed by  the  late  Czar  Alexander"tII.,  and 
the  gold  cigarette  box  presented  by 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  to 
his  son;  and  his  theatrical  souvenirs  and 
presentations  to  his  wife.  After  provid- 
ing for  a  number  of  legacies  and  some 
annuities,  the  testator  leaves  the  residue 
of  his  property  as  to  one-third  to  his 
wife  and  one-third  each  to  his  son  and 
daughter. 


the  Coburg's  "splendid  glass  curtain" 
and  its  "grantl  marjne  saloon."  The 
looking-glass  curtain  was  .16  feet  in 
height  and  32  feet  in  breadth  and  con- 
sisted of  63  plates  of  looking-glass  set 
in  a  massive  gilt  carved  frame.  When 
not  In  use  it  wfls  hauled  up  into  the 
roof,  but  Its  weight,  which  was  five 
tonB,  proved  a  flanger  to  that  part  of 
the  structure  and  it  was  removed.  So 
the  idea  is  well  over  a  hundred  years 
old.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Stage  says  that  Weber  and  Fields 
may  visit  London  this  year;  that  Al 
Jolson  refused  an  offer  of  $2600  a  week 
to  play  in  London. 

The  dramatization  of  Conrad's  "Vic- 
tory" for  the  London  stage  has  not,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  met  the  approba- 
tion of  critics.  The  book  depended 
largely  for  its  effect  on  atmosphere  and 
psychology— not  to  speak  of  those 
stylistic  qualities  which  are,  of  course, 
non-transferable  to  t£e  stage.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  atmosphere  and 
psychology  might  be  reproduced  in  a 
dramatization,  but  not  a  great  deal. 
Conrad's  story  would  be  likely  to  appear 
melodramatic  on  the  stage— the  story  of 
how  the  island-dwelling  Heyst  carries 
off  an  unhappy  girl  named  Lena  from 
an  orchestra  where,  touring  the  South 
seas,  she  is  being  hounded  by  two  dis- 
agreeable fellows,  and  how  he  defends 


her  and  himself  when  one  of  them  en- 
gineers  an   attack   upon   their  island 
home  later.    The  ending  shows  almost 
(  as  m\ny  dead  bodies  as  "Hamlet."  One 
critic  remarks  of  the  play  that  "the 
.  subtle  analysis  of  the  lovers'  feelings 
eludes  the  rough  grasp  of  the  stage, 
^  and  what  does  come  through  of  them  i§ 
I  shouted  down  by  the  terrifying  happen-. 
I  ings.    These  happenings,  again,  in  the 
i'4  book  attractively  eerie,  are  brutalized  by 
HI  translation  into  the  terms  of  flesh-  and  J 
'  )  blood."    Most  of  Conrad's  books  would 
Ig  be  as  hard  to  do  Justice  to  in  a  dra-  I 
13  matization  as  must  of  Henry  James's,  j 

■  and  for  the  same  reasons.— New  York  ' 
H  Evening  Post. 

William  F.  Hargreaves,  an  English  i 
factor  who  had  played  Mr.  Cattermole  1 

■  in  "The  Private  Secretary"  for  27  years,  ! 

M  di4d  last  month  at  the  age  of  83.  A  sin- 
gular accident  brought  his  end.  He  was 
lighting  a  cigarette  when  a  napkin  that 

f]  he  was  wearing  caught  fire,  set  his  beard 
Ja-blazlng  and  burned  his  neck  and  nose, 
i|  His  hands  were  also  injured, 
j   The  real  enemies  of  theatrical  art  are 

■  neither  revues  nor  musical  comedies, 
which  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than 
they  are,  but  brainless,  futile  farces, 
"straight"  comedies  which  have  neither 

j  wit  nor  freshness  of  idea,  and  would-be 
jserious  plays  which  are  a  travesty  of 
life.— E.  A.  Baughan  in  the  Daily  News 
j  The  aristocrat  and  the  bourgeois  would 
again  much  by  the  creation  of  a  true 
^people's  drama,  a  drama  for  the  whole 
|S  people,  ^ihlch  should  offer  some  relief, 
fland,  finally,  perhaps,  entire  deliverance 
3  from  the  vapid,  the  licentious,  the  vul- 
Igar  drama.    But  even  a  people  which, 
I  like  the  people  of  this  era,  is  proud  of 
S  being  the  people,  will  not  take  kindly 
jto  what  is  imposed  upon  it  by  writlers 
or  players  who,  after  all,  are  not  of  the 
people,  but  are  aristocrats,  intelligentsia, 
bourgeois,  tainted  with  a  false  democ- 
!  racy  and  playing  down  (or  up)  to  the 


people.  In  attempting  to  provide  a 
drama  for  the  people,  we  may  lose  sight 
of  tbe  people's  power  of  providing  one 
for  itself.— London  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement. 

My  Ideal  audience  would  be  one  mado 
i/p  of  people  who  never  ask  for  free 

seats;  one  that  applauds  everything 
rapturously,  never  criticises  or  finds 
fault,  and  looks  upon  everything  as 
the  acme  of  perfection.  —  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 

At  a  recent  entertainment  given  in 
London  by  the  Academy  of  Dramatio 
Art,  one  of  the  pupils,  Beatrice 
Lewisohn,  made  a  record:  "She  plays 
three  parts,  each  of  them  a  murderer 
par  excellence.  In  Julius  Caesar  she 
was  the  gentle  Casca;  in  a  wordless  play 
she  had  the  cheerful  duty  of  strangling 
a  rival  in  love  with  her  pearl  neck- 
lace; and  in  Rupert  Brooke's  grim 
drama,  'Lithuania,'  her  part  was  that  of 
the  lame  daughter,  who  kills  her  brother 
with  a  hatchet,  thinking  that  he  is  a 
wealthy  traveler — a  very  effective  per- 
formance, rewarded  by  the  academy's 
silver  medal. 

It  may  not  be  without  Interest  to  turn 
back  a  page  or  two  of  the  calendar  and 
compare  the  pre-war  theatrical  position 
with  that  of  today.  Were  we  more  seri- 
ously or  more  frivolously  inclined  in  the 
early  montiis  of  1914  than^in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  present  year? 
With  one  Important  qualification  rela- 
tive positions  reveal  no  very  marked 
difference.  For  instance,  of  serious 
plays  in  the  list  of  Easter  attractions  in 
J914  there  were  10'as  against  the  round 
dozen  we  are  able  to  boast  today.  Of 
comedies  there  were  five  as  opposed  to 
six,  of  farces  the  proportion  was  live 
to  four,  and  of  musical  comedies  six  to 
eight.  The  really  essential  thing  to 
be  noted  is  that  at  no  single  West-end 
theatre  was  "Revue"  being  played,  al- 
though that  particular  kind  of  enter- 
tainment was  even  then  to  be  found 
at  the  Alhambra  and  the  Hippodrome, 
while  the  New  Middlesex  was  moment- 
arily occupied  by  a  French  company 
appearing  in  a  native  revue  entitled 
"C'est  Bon."  Today,  counting  every- 
thing in  the  figure  stands  at  seventy.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  April  15. 
How  comically  crude,  as  well  as  cruel, 

the  communism  of  the  ignorant  Russian 
Bolshevik  of  the  peasant  class  is  may  be 
shown  by  an  Incident  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  I.  V.  Shklovsky  ("Dioneo"),  a  Rus- 
sian journalist,  who  has  suffered  in  the 
past  for  his  revolutionary  zeal.  In  some 
cases,  he  says,  peasants  took  pianos 
from  the  estates  and  sawed  them  to  ■ 
Pieces,  so  as  to'  be  able  to  divide  them 
according  to  the  number  of  peasant 
households!  More  grim  is  his  story  of 
how  a  piano  "caught  cold"  through  be- 
ing left  out  in  the  rain.  The  land  owner 
from  whom  It  had  been  filched  was 
thereupon  gilled,  because  he  had  "be- 
witched the  machine."— London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

Here  is  an  .unusual  review  of  a  piano 
recital,  one  that  should  be  read  by- 
young  pianists  who  have  been  told  that 
they  play  Chopin's  music  admirably 
The  review  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  of  April  8:  "Mr.  Fryer  played 
Chopin  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
He  played  it  with  that  careful,  pains- 
taking skill  that  wins  first  prizes  in  an 
examination.  It  was  a  kind  of  hurdle 
race;  all  the  hurdles  were  'flown'  with 
nicely  calculated  stride,  and  as  he 
breasted  the  tape  amid  punctual  ap- 
plause one  felt  he  had  performed  a  duty 
manfully.  Only,  somehow,  we  must  not 
allow,  either  in  music  or  in  the  life  it 
is  translating,  the  permormance  of  duty 
to  become  obvious.  To  descend  to  de- 
tails, Chopin  has  carefully  guarded 
against  a  rum-tl-tum  effect  in  the  bass 
by  putting  all  sorts  of  Jolly  things  in  the 
tenor;  and  if,  from  sheer  conscientious- 
ness, tenor  and  bass  are  given  equal 
value,  his  mazurkas  become  a  mere  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  His  twirls  and  graces 
and  octave  passages  are  not  things  in 
themselves,  but  a  heightening  or  a  meta- 
noorphosls  of  something  else  that  is  only 
hinted  at;  and  if  the  playing  does  not 
make  this  something  else  clear,  it  had 
better  be  devoted  to  another  purpose, 
such  as  concerned  music,  where  a  good  j 
conscience  is  of  great  value.  Again, 
his  music  consists  largely  of  a  wonder- 
ful patterning  of  rhythms,  phrases 
thrown  down  athwart  one  another; 
overlapping,  interpolated— anything  to  I 
get  away  from  the  official  square-cut  | 
tune;  to  ignore  these  is  like  going  to: 
Dartmoor  for  a  holiday,  climbing  on  to 
a  rock  at  Watersmeet,  and  pulling  out 
a  newspaper  to  read. 

Among  the  less  familiar  operas  to  be 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  during  the 
season  that  will  open  tomorrow  are  ' 
Verdi's  "Simon  Boccanegra,"  Gluck's 
"Alceste,"  Massenet's  "Therese,"  De 
Lara's  "Nail,"  Rimsky  -  Korsakoff's 
"Night  in  May."  D'Erlanger's  "Tess"  ' 
will  be  j-evived.  Among  the  singers  will 

be  Jlmes.  Destinn.  now  Destlnova,  Ed- 
vina,  Melbn,  Sharlow,  Messrs  Martin- 
elli,  Dolli,  Dinh^Gilly,  Huberd'eau,  Ma- 
guenet,  Sampler"  (once  with  the  Boston 
opera  company).  Newcomers  are  Mar- 
guerite Sheridan,  •  who  has  sung  in 
Rome;  Leila  Megam,  Thomas  Burke, 
Couzinoii.  The  conductors  will  be 
Beecham,  Pitt  and  Mugnone.  "But," 
aska  the  Daily  Telegraph,  "what  has 
become  of  the  great  Toscanini?" 


a  relief.— The 


Srb  Davis  recently  had  a  shave  to 
tune  of  the  "Arkansaw  Traveler." 
...  3.  Duncan  had  Mr.  Davis  all  lath- 1 
ered  when  M.  J.  Dillon  picked  up  the 
riddle.  There  is  always  a  fiddle  in  the 
Duncan  shop,  as  the  proprietor  repairs 
them.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  well-known  Arkansan  musical  offer- 
ing will  realize  that  it  goes  too  fast  to 
be  shaved  by.  It  13  all  right  for  the 
straight  away  places  down  the  cheeks, 
but  for  under  the  chin  and  where  there 
are  uneven  places  In  the  surface  it 
does  not  fit.  Before  he  fully  real- 
ized It,  Mr.  Davis  was  beating  time 
j  with  both  feet,  Mr.  Duncan  was  shav- 
ing him  at  the  rate  of  80  hairs  to  the 
I  note,  and  a  couple  of  other  customers 
were  doing  a  buck  and  wing  in  the 
corner.  In  the  hospital  yesterday,  Mr. 
Davis  was  still  a  little  weak  from  loss 
of  blood.  In  future  he  will  be  3havod  to 
I  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  or  "Car- 
1  ry  Me  Back  to  Tennessee."— Palmer 
Register. 

We  all  know  what  the  "music"  of] 
the  aeroplane  is,  and  our  ears  have  beJ, 
come  so  attuned  to  it  that  the  least' 
mechanical  of  us  can  tell  In  an  lnstantj 
if  anything  has  gone  wrong  with  the! 
engine.  But  why  not  make  this  "music"! 
of  perfect  action  real  music?  Is  it  pastj 
the  wit  of  the  inventor  to  make  thaj 
aeroplane.  Instead  of  humming  like  al 
bee,  sing  like  the  gramophone?  Aerial? 
voyages  are  uniquely  solitary,  and  thai 
airman  would  experience  a  welcome) 
mitigation  of  boredom  if  he  could  at' 
will  call  lor  a  vocal  or  an  orchestral 
performance  from  his  petrol  engines.; 
The  adition  might  also  reassure  thai 
now  termed  birds.  —  London  Daliy 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Williams  wrote  to  the| 
London  Daily  Telegraph:  "It  Is  curious 
that  In  quoting  the  description  of  'Tris-j 
tan"  from  'Anne  Veronica'  you  do  not 
refer  to  the  worst  blunder  of  all,  for 
Wells  describes  the  opening  of  the  third 
act,  with  Us  desolation,  and  refers  to 
the  very  plaintive  melody  played  by  the 
herdsman  on  the  piccolo!  Can  you  thinw 
of  any  more  brutal  burlesque  of  this 
poignant  effect  than  this  cor  anglais  solo 
played  on  the  vulgar  little  piccolo?" 

Isidore  de  Lara's  opera  "Amy  Rob- 
sart,"  based  on  Scott's  "Kenilworth,"| 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish at  Liverpool,  April  2.  De  Lara  has 
written  eight  operas,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  that  any  one  of  them  has  beerv 
performed  In  his  native  language. 

The  London  Times,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Sammons,  violinist,  said:  "Bruch's 'Con- 
certo In  G  minor  Is  not  a  work  that 
musicians  rate  high,  and  it  has  in  the 
past  been  worked  as  hard  as  if  It  were 
In  class  1.  Mr.  Sammona  played  4t  as 
if  he  had  Just  discovered  It.  But  that 
is  just  the  beauty  of  his  playing,  es- 
pecially when  he  asks  us  to  share  hla 
finds.  This  art  of  discovery  is  hla  se- 
cret; there  are  10,000  flddlern  walking 
the  earth  at  this  moment,  penniless.  It 
may  be,  but  certainly  forlorn,  because' 
they  never  could  discover  the  gold  In' 
the  washings.  He  stumbles,  in  his  turn, 
across  the  thing  they  have  found  noth- 
ing in,  and  It  suddenly  fascinates  us. 
He  takes  these  things  that  others  have 
made  sentimental  and  plays  them  as  if 
they  were  true,  and,  lol  they  are  true. 
It  is  as  simple  as  discovering  Uranus  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  only 
one  man  now  and  then  thinks  of 
doing  It." 

Apropos  of  what  I  have  said  several' 
times  about  the  ungraceful  and  un- 
wieldy size  of  most  of  our  printed 
music,  the  size  known,  I  believe,  as 
"full  music  size,"  which  measures  about 
14%  in.  by  10%  In..  Mr.  W.  Elkin  tells 
me  that  he  has  experimented  for  the 
purpose  of  single  songs  (the  chief  sin-l 
ners.i  with  a '  size  known  as  royal,  or 
album,    which*  la    12%   in.    by   10  In, 

"lie"  showed    me    Both,    anrY   to  ray 
mind     there     Is     no     comparison  In 
charm  of  appearance,  the  latter  com- 
ing easily  first.    Mr.  Elkin  pointed  out 
that    professional    singers    almost  in- 
variably cut  off  the  margins  of  their 
,  songs,  thus  reducing  them  to  a  similar 
format  as   his  album  size.  Further, 
Mr    Elkin   declares    that   he  made  a 
L  saving  of  10  per  cent,  in  actual  paper 
in  the  trying  days  of  the  war  by  thus 
reducing  the  size  of  his  music,  while 
1  at  the  fame  time  he  produced  a  tnin= 
of  far  more  attractive  appearance.  The 
-smaller    shape     obviously    materia  Uy 
helps  to  reduce  the  portmanteau  size 
of   the  music-case-another  important 
point'.— London   Dally  Telegraph. 

The  youngest  church  organist  In  Eng- 
land la  said  to  be  Mariorie  Kenton  who 
is  17.  She  is  organist  of  Markham 
Square  Church,  London. 

After  the  grand  opera  season  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
purposes  to  revive  opera  bouffe. 

Promoters  of  the  jazz  bands  are  ex- 
ploiting "public  taste"  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  jazz  hooks  like  having  a 
short  life  over  here,  like  ping-pong, 
with  which  it  is  on  a  level  One  soon 
tires  of  musical  acrobatics  these  strenu- 
ous times,  and  something  with  a  little 
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artistry  in  It  would  be 
Stage  (London). 

An  "Impression"  of  the 
New  Opera  "Beaucaire" 

They  were  spectral  figures  in  a  dark-  \ 
ened  theatre,  only  dimly  seen  even  from 
the  stalls.  But  18th  century  "speptres" 
they  certainly  didn't  look.  Yet  they  were 
footing  It  sedately  to  the  strains  of  a 
minuet  that  might  easily  have  come 
out  of  18th  century  France,  and  was 
graceful  as  only  a  Frenchman  could 
make  It.  And"— though  not  at  that  par- 
ticular moment — my  ears  caught  a  very 
familiar  voice,  a  voice  still  familiar  even 
to  one  who  had  not  heard  it  for  nearly 
five  years — the  voice  of  the  loveliest 
Melisande  that  the  London  operatic 
stage  has  seen.  But  the  last  time  I  had 
heard  that  voice  was  not  In  Debussy, 
but  in  the  immortal  Mozart.  Of  the  ir- 
resistible Zerllna  of  Maggie  Teyte — fdr 
hers  was  the  well-remembered  voice — 
there  are  many  others  besides  mys%lf 
who  recall  happy  memories.  It  was  one 
of  the  last  parts  she  sang  at  Covent 
Qarden,  I  fancy,  before  the  war.  And 
now,  on  that  dimly-lighted  stage,  not 
half  a  mile  from.  Covent  Garden,  she 
was  singing,  not  Mozart,  or  Debussy,' 
but  Measager,  who,  in  point  of  musical 
elegance,  has  surely  Inherited,  as  lt\ 
were,  the  traditions  of  his  country  that 
have  come  down  through  the  ages  that 
divided  Rameau  from  Debussy. 

No  program  waa  needed,  even  If  you 
could  have  seen  to  read  It  In  that  dark' 
eried  auditorium,  to  assure  you  that  it 
was  to  a  Messager  score  that  you  were 
listening— Messager  here  and  there  at 
his  lightest,  and  always  at  hla  daintiest. 
Who  'but  Messager,  for  Instance,  could 
have  written,  just  In  the  way  that  he 
haa  written  it,  that  delicate  little  song 
in  which  Lady  Mary— she  Is  was,  you 
remember,  who  enslaved  Monsieur 
Beaucaire"— tells  of  "a  lover  bright  and 
brave,"  or  given  his  orchestra  such 
delicious  little  things  to  do  in  the  way 
of  unobtrusive  counterpoint?  But  I 
must  not  anticipate  criticisms  of  the 
music  that  £as  been  wedded  to  Adrian 
Rosa's  lyrics  an  Frederiok  Londale'a 
version  of  the  play  which  ran  for 
many  hundreds— or  was  It  thousands?— 
of  nights  with  Lewis  Waller  In  the 
title  part.  The  piece,  with,  in  the  lead- 
ing roles,  Marion  Green  (an  American 
singer  with  a  high  baritone  voice  which 
can  hardly  fall  to  make  good),  Robert 
Parker,  another  American  artist,  whose 
excellent  work  last  season  with  the 
Beecham  company  will  not  have  been 
forgotten,  and  Miss  Teyte.  comes  to 
produotlon  at  Birmingham  on  Monday, 
while  a  fortnight  from  today  will  see  It 
staged  at  Prince's.  There  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  its  melodies  then. 

But  it  was  very  interesting  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  hearing  them  at  the 
first,  and,  I  believe,  only  full  rehearsal 
with  orchestra/that  has  been  held  in 
i  London,  and  to  see,  as  through  a  glasajt\Jj  We  like  to  think  of  the  old  days  when  | 
darkly,  those  beaux  and  ladies  strutting    "J  the  Connecticut  shad  were  so  numerous  j 


Opening-  Night,  Monday,  May  S 

Entrant*  of  the  Boyards  HalvorRen  I 

Overture.  ••William  Tell"  Bosainl 

(«)  Pastorale  for  wind  octet  Scarlatti 

(b)  Capriecio  for  strings  Scarlatti  I 

Fantasia.  "Carmen"  Bizet 

Rondo  Capriecioso  Mendelssohn  1 

Harp  solos: 
(al  "Idyll" 

(b)  "Spanish  Dance"  Holy 

Mr.  Holy 

Fnfantlllage  Van  Westerhout 

Finale  of  "Schelierorade"'  Rlmsky-Korsakoff 

'Fantasia,  "Ln  Tosea"  Purclnl 

BacrlOclal  Dance   from   "The   Promise  of 

j   Medea"  .   RandeRger 

"Lore's  Dream  After  the  Ball"  Celbulka 

Khapsodv,   "Espana"  Ohabrler 

Wednesday,  May  7.  Milliners'  Night 
March  and  Cortege  from  "The  Queen  of 

Shena"   v  Gounod 

Orerture,  "Merer  Wives  of  Windsor"..  .Nicola! 

Waltz.  "Les  Slrenes"  Waldteufel 

Fantasia,  "Ma  da  ma  Butterfly"  Puccini 

Ballet  Suite,  "Sylvia"  Delibes 

'Cello  solo,  "The  Swan"  Salnt-Saena 

Mr.  Mlquelle 

"Children's  Parade"  Van  Westerhout 

"Dance  of  the  Hours,"  from  "La  Gioronda" 

Punchlelll 

i  Seleqtlon,  "Mademoiselle  Modiste-'  Herbert 

.  Beve  Angelique  Rubinstein 

I  Waltz,  "Wine,  Women  and  Song"  Strauss 

March,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance"  Elgat 

Friday,  May  0 
Coronation  March.  "The  Prophet".. .Meyerbeer 

Overture  to  "Mignon"  Thomas 

Madrigal   Caclnl 

(Orchestrated  by  Mr.  Jacchla) 

Fantasia,  "Aida"  Verdi 

"Roumanian  Rhapsodv"  Enesco 

Organ  .solo,  "Cantablle"  Franck 

Mr.  Snow 

Glga  for  wind  octet.  .>  Van  Westerhout 

"Dance  of   the   Hours,"   from   "La  Glo- 

eonda"   Ponehlell! 

Selection,   "Slnbad"  Romberg 

Waltz.  "Ln  Barcarole"  Waldteufel 

Nocturne,  op.  48,  No.  1  Chopln  Jncehia 

Introduction  of  Act  III.  "Lohengrin".  .Wagner 
Saturday,  May  10 

March,  "Entrance  of  the  Gladiators"  Fucik 

Overture,  "Poet  and  Peasant"  Suppe 

Minuot   Puccini 

Fantasia.   "Mefistofele"  Bolto 

Suite.  "L'Arlealenne,"  No.  2  Bizet 

Violin  solo,  "Souvenir  de  Moseou".  .Wlenlawskl 
Mr.  Hoffmann 

"Romania"   Marroccl 

Flrat  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Llsst 

Intermezzo.    Act    III.,    "Jewels    of  the 

Madonna"   Wolf-Ferrari 

"  Waltz.  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" .Strauss 

"Rondo  d'Amnur"  Van  Westerhout 

Overture,   "1812"  Tschalkowsky 


A 


ivlns  his  heart,  and  urged  one  Vast  Is  very  will- 
ing to  discourse:  I 
Xi'lldes  Xesfor,  taltnw:ly  relates 
How  great  Atridea  dlel.  what  sort  of  fate: 
And  where  was  Meuelaus  largely  tell? 
Did  Argos  hold  him  when  the  hero  fell? 
Here  la  a  multltud"  of  questions  and  variety 
if  *iibjeet«  ;wbS,  h  i<  much  better  than  to  con- 
line  and  cramp  lias  answers,  and  so  deprive  the 
did  man  of  the  mow  pleasant  enjoyment  be  can 
have. 


A  Run  of  Shad 

"Jack  ,s had  at  30  and  "o  cents  and  roe  j 
;  shad  at' 45  cents.' 


It,  under  Mr.  Malofle's  vigilant  eyes,  in 
clothes  such  as  only  the  deluded  vision! 
of  a  Don  Quixote  could  have  mistaken 
for  silks  and  laces  and  brocades.  And 
it  was  Interesting,  too,  to  snatch  a  few' 
words  with  Miss  Teyte,  and  hear  hen 
opinion  of  the  play  and  its  music.  Noth- 
ing so  Informal  and   forbidding,  this,' 
aa  an  "Interview."    But  there  can  be! 
no  harm  in  saying  how  "happy,"  do' 
auote  her  own  expression,  is  that  de- 
lightful singer  to  be  home  once  again 
after  three  years  in  America,  where  she 
has  been  very  busy — and  successful — 
with  her  opera  and  concert  work.  Just 
before  returning  to  England  she  was 
appearing   at  the  Park  Theatre.  New 
York,  in  an  opera  season  run  by  the 
American  Society  of  Singers,  aasuming, 
among    other    parts,     "Mignon"  and 
"Madame   Butterfly."    What  wouldn't 
our  opera  lovers  give  to  see  so  dainty 
a  Chlo-Chlo-San?    Also  6he  created  the 
title  role  in  an  American  opera  called  g 
"Blanca."  composed  by  Henry  Had  ley. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  will  claim  her 
services.  I 
Surely  it  Is  permissible  to  add  that  I 
Miss  Teyte  is  charmed  with  the  part  I 
of  Lady  Mary,  and  iqvea  singing  thej 
music  aaalsned  to  her  in  the  opera.] 
Many  vears  ago  George  Edwardes,  as  j 
I  remember  his  telling  me  at  the  time.  ; 
tried  hard  to  lure  MiS3  Teyte  from  the| 
paths  of  '-'grand"  opera.    She  would  of  ; 
course  have  made  an  ideal  "Veronica 
,But  the  offer  of  a  very  tempting  sal 
could  not  induce  her  to  depart  trui..; 
the  lines  she  had  laid  down  for  her- 
self in  her  artistic  career.  However,' 
happily  for    "Beaucaire"    and  Londonj 
playgoers,  she  offered  no  resistance  to 
Mr.   Gilbert  Miller's  suggestion,  made 
to  her  a  year  ago  in  America,  and  re- 
ferred to  here  at  the  time,  that  shej 
should   Identify    herself   with    a  Mes- 
sager work.    "Isn't  'Beaucaire.'  snel 
asked  me  as  a  voice  was  heard  sum-j 
monlng  her  back  to  the  stage,    a  fine, 
subject   for  opera?"     I  answered  in 
the  afnrmatlve."-E.  K.  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegruph  of  April  5. 
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drank.    In  Hadley  60  years  ago  -Mr.* 

Judd  died  in  1860:  his  history  was  pub-, 
•lished    in   1863  ->  "beer    was  generally. 

brewed  once  n.  week:  malt.  hops,  dried 
pumpkin,  dried  apple  parings,  and  some-| 
;  limes  rye  brnn,  birch  twigs  and  othei 
i  ihlngs  wem  put  into  the  brewing  kettle, 
and  the  liquor  was  strained  through  a 
sieve."    Mr.  Judd  added  in  a  f°°{'">te:L 
|"Hops  grew  wild  in  the  valley  of  the 
I  Connecticut,  but  not  In  sufficient  quan-l 
I  titv:.  most  farmers  had  a  few  hop  Nines 
land  £les  as  long  as  family  beer  waa| 
.  brewed." 

"Do  to  Others" 

B  As  the  World  Wags: 
I    Reading   the   statistics   of   erbm  «nl 
I  Detroit  for  ''the  year  pravloua  and  the 

■  veer  subsequent  to  inauguration  of  di> 
1  regime"  In  that  city,  a  sawthll 
^"Golden  nulc  .drunks,  wet.  .35o,  df>  -■ 

■  will  you  kindly  Inform  me  as  to  t  ie 
lexact  nature  of  a  Golden  Ru  c  d ™k 
His  it  a  "still."  a  "numb."  a    bun.  or 
■onlv  a  light  working  jag?    Is  the  one 
lhale-l.into  the  police  court  ossified  para- 

-'  screaming,  or  only  pleasantly  1M 
I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  find  any 
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lyzod 
nup"" 


rha.t  thev  were  desiised  by  the  greater 
(number  of  the  "English. ,  "It  was  discred- 
itable," said  an  old  writer,  "fpr  those 
I  wlio  had  a  competence  to  eat  shad;  and 
it  was  disreputable  to  be  destitute  of 
salt  pork,  and  the  eating  of  shad  im- 
plied a  deficiency  of  pork."  Fishermen 
lo'flen   took   salmon   from  the  net  and 
j  threw  back  the  shad  into  the  river.  Some 
I  were  prejudiced  because  the  Indians  rel- 
I  ished  shad.    In  Hadley  a  family  was 
J  about  t'o  dine  on  shad,  when  there  was 
la  knock  at  the  door.    The  platter  was 
3  immediately  hid  under  the  bed.  Yet  John 
JPynchon.  who  was'blessed  in  this  world's 
1  goods,  sold  in  1683  a  flsh  net  and  received 

■  in  pay  some  shad  packed  for  the  market 
A  and  "60  shad  for  my  family  spending  at 

■  times."  It  is  said  tha*.  Connecticut  shad 
1  packed  in  barrels  were  advertised  In 
I  Boston  in  1739.    Three  years  befdre  In 

Northampton  shad  were  sold  for  a  penny 
leach.  Not  till  1784  in  that  regipn  did  the 
I  price  rise  to  4  pence.  Let  us  now  praise  j| 
I  one  Ebenezer  Hunt,  who,  though  he 
I  pucbased  bass,  suckers,  pickerel  and 
IcelS,  remarked  in  1743:    "Shad  are  very 

■  good,  whether  one .  has  pork  or  not." 
I  Salmon  not  long  after  the  revolution 

were  sold  from  2  to  3  pence  a  pound. 

■  Sylvester  Judd  in  his  "History  or  Had- 
□  ley"  gives  an  interesting  account  of  flsh- 

I  ing  during  the  shad  season.  The  river 
J  banks  near  the  falls  were  crowded.  S,ome 
jj  journeyed  from  Berkshire  county.  "All 

■  iame  on  horses  with  bags  to  carry  shad. 

II  except  a  very  few  who  had  carts.  •  .*  * 
I.  Where  there  were  so  many  men.  and 
R  rum  was  plenty  there  was  of  course 
!fl  much'  noise,  bustfe  and  confusion." 

0 j  was  shad  despised  for  years,  'as 
A  sweetbreads  in  oiir  little  village  of  the 
Jm  sixties  were  tcssed  away  contemptuously 
J  by  the  butcher  or  thrown  in  with  meat, 
9  for  a  P'irchaaer  of  a  finer  taste  than 
\  that  .of  his  neighbor.    Tomatoes  were 
l  then  frowned  on;  they .  were  popularly 
supposed  to  induce  cancer.   Oysters  came 
Jin  little  kegs,  but  there  were  many  in 
J  the  parish  "sociable"  atews.    Good  old 
I days,  when  farmers  killed  their  pigs  inl 
I  the-  increase  of  the  moorl.  so  that  thej 
jpork  might  swell,  not  shrink,  in  the| 
I  barrel  -or  the  kettle, 
f  We  have  quoted  Sylvester  Judd.  He 
I  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Demon  Rum  inl 
lany'One  of  his  enticing  forms,  vet  he| 
"recorded  faithfully  alcoholio  doings  inl 
;  Hatlley  am)  th»  neighborhood.   Here  is  a| 
%  note  that  should  now  be  pondered: 

"Beer.    Household  beer  was  'nade  Inl 
I  most  families  in. these  river  towns  morel 


c  on' tills  subject  for  my  colossalj 

work    My  papers  are  in  confusion,  for 
I  moved  mi  May  1  from  Blossom  Court 
und  am  now  visiting  a  friend.  ! 
jund  am  nc      HFRKTMER  JOHNSON 

Ciaimiont.  N.  H. 

Date  Wanted 

i,-  t|,e  World  Wags: 

■  At  the  Algonquin  Club  a  party  to  ***** 
tlemen  were  viewing  the  parade  of  the  I 
26th  YD.   Comparisons  were  made  with- 
other  parades  of  former  years,  includ- 
ing a  parade  at  the  time  of  the  dedida- 
hfn  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monu- 
ment on  Boston  Common.    The  writer, 
at  "hat  time  a  private  in  C  company. 
Pierce  light  guard.  4th  battalion,  was 
mietrhe  parade8  One  of  the  party  stated 
that  it  was  in  the  year  of  1880.   Othei  s 
thought  it  "was  prior  to  18i8. 
Have  vo  i  at  hand,  any  data  that  .will 
■  fix  the  date?  Other  particulars  relating 

0  the  parade  would  be  interesting  to] 
lome  of  vour  readers,  including 

Boston  ■  SAMUEL.  JONES. 

This"  monument  was  completed  and 
ledicated  on  Sept.  17.  18...     You  wil 

no  a  description  of  the  monument  and 
ffew  lines  about  the  parade  on  the  day 
5f  dedication  in  ''King's  Dictionary  of 
Boston  "  edited'  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon, 
Cambridge.  1883.— Ed.  | 

"Forgo"  or  "Forego" 
Tour  note  on  Printing  House  square 

-pellinrc  (writes  a  correspondent)  ;a  a  re- 
minder that  many  of  us  are 
as  to  the  correct  use  of  "forgo  and 
"forego  "  both  of  which  aye  good.word^. 

The  purist  insists  upon  a  distinct  dif- 
ference in  meaning.  To  forgo  means  to 
r-o  without,  to  forego  is  to  go  be  fore- 
to'r recede.  In  the  latter  sense,  however, 
"obcpo"  ann-aiM  to  have  soon  IU  best 
davs  and  survives  only  in  its  past  par- 
••foreanne"  and  Its  present  par, 
ticlple  "foregoing.'^  For  some  reason  or 
other  most  people  are  inclined  to  drop 
"forgo."  and  It  you  turn  the  word  up  in 
some  of  our  dictionaries  you  will  find. 
"Forgo:    see    Forego."-London  Hai 

1  Chronicle.  > 


O'SULLIVAN  GIVES 
SECOND  CONCERT 


O'SulHvan,  the  Irish  tenor,  of  thej 
i  Chicago  and  Pasts  operas,  gave  his  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  season  at  Symphony  , 
Hall  last  evening,  assisted  by  Hazel 
Clark,  violinist.  Marcel  Charlier  was 
»he  accompanist  for  Mr.  O'SulHvan  and 
James  Ecker  for  Miss  Clark. 
Mr,  O'SulHvan  sang  pieces  by  Han- 
Bucharoff.  Duparc,  Bizet.  Lever. 
Moore  and  Puccini,  as  well  as  several 
anonymous  songs.  Miss  Clark  played 
selections  by  Saint  Saens.  Bohm,  Al- 
'  heniz,  Sitt  and  Wlnternitz.  There  was 
large  audience  that  applauded  the 
artists  warmly.  Both  were  generous 
with  encores. 

In  the  opening  number,  the  Handel 
aria.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  noticeably  un- 
steady, and  it  was  not  until  the  fourtjl 
number,  the  Bizet  aria,  that  the  singer 
regained  himself.  This  number.  !ess«« 
acting  than  the  first,  was  sung  wM 
'fine  musical  intelligence;  with  subtleBj 
of  tonal  expression  and  with  freedofl 
and  elegance  of  phrasing.  The  singefj 
was  more  especially  in  the  vein  in  tlfl 
j  group  of  Irish  songs,  *>y  far  the  oufl 
standing  feature  'of  his  performance 
These  songs  were  sung  as  by  the  li  ish- 
jman  of  the  soil:  little  less  than  enchant' 
Ing  in  nuance,  in  the  expression  of  prej- 
|ty  sentiment,  there  was  always  a'ly 
Icldity  of  text  that  added  to  the  pleasUM 
| of  this  group. 

Miss  Clark's  contributions  were  con 
plcuous  in  tone  coloring,  in  dexteritj 
nd  in  technical  -' 
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AWAIIANPLAY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Bird  of 
Paradise."  a  love  story  of  Hawaii,  In 
three  acts  and  five  scenes,  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully.  Produced  by  Oliver  Mo- 
tosco. 


who  ra.-,s  my  mind  in  water  horn*.     «>r  fin        i.  <.pnmiiWl':>'  i.:.  -1..-T3OT 

Lynn.  A.  P.  S.    li'l'i  conducted,  f 

I    We  have  heard  water  spouts  called    Mile,   IH.zio's  present  dancing  is  one 

water   horns,    and    read    of    horns   ad  of  the  best  in  her  Ions;  line  of  sut-c  . »  . 
[holders   of    water,    but    something   in  She  is  one.  of  the  best  dancers  on  i 
our  heart  tolls  us  that  "A.  P.  S."  has  vaudev  ille   stage   and    her   wt>i  k   aa  » 
a  jest  up  his  sleeve.-Ed.  F  pantomimist  has  already  exc l»«l  jv°n 

 '     der.    She  was  seen  in  a  wide  vailety  01 

_  '     ,.    „  I  daiuscs,    though    much    emphasis  was 

Arnaldo  Conti  placed  on  the  toe  style.  The  act  bears 

It  is  said  that  Arnaldo  Conti  died  re-|the  stamp  of  elegance,  and  each  per- 
tently  at  Milan.    He  was  a  proud  manjformer  has  his  or  her  part  in  rounding 

out  the  whole. 

Following   this  act  appeared  Watts 
and  Storey  In  a  dancing  travesty  or 
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Kapulo  

fialhe  

Ku.ikinl.  .  .  . 
Xtftnipule. . . 
Mnhmnahu . 

Kala  

•poe  

inia  

itnuele. . . . 
ewahewa. . 
unna  


n  Hula  dancer., 
a  cpnvort  


.  .Kale 

.  Bolla 


on  Nov.  8,  190!),  when  he  conducted  the 

first  opera.  '.'La  Giocoivda."  in  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  On  the  stage  were 
Mmes.  Nordica,  Homer.  Meitschic'.s,  and 
Mi  Constantino.  Baklanoff.  Nivette, 


(ton.  Ii 
n  Court. 


'  Of  •«[. 

e  o!  tk» 
liemtk 
includ- 
ofdica- 
I  Unnn- 
!  writsr. 
orapany. 
itin,  to 
y  Mini 

OtBHI 

[kit  will 
rttotinr 
sting  to 

'ONES 
■lei  mi 
Ton  til 

Dffit  IK 

i  the  *»y 

OlB't  of 


 Ohas.i  E.  Bint 

 Marte  Bird 

 Tanet  Seaton 

 Carlo  Do  Angelo 

 John  Sumner 

m  wii.„.,  Florence  Rockwell 

nJ.uV  w  ".'i Robert  Brlstcr 

S>snnby   .Frederick  Forrest 

„_„„Ss;80nby  Carrie  Weller 

•lana   I.arned  Spring  Bvlnzton 

en-Thousand-Dollar"  Dean. John  Waller 

 Hal  rastle 

 Francis  Wynne 

rs.  Grothers  Olive  Sot  hem 

This  play  was  first  seen  in  Boston  at 
e  Majestic  Theatre  in  April,  1913.  The 
revival  only  strengthened  the  impression 
t  then  made,  when  Miss  Barriscale  took 
Uie  part  of  Luana,  Lewis  S.  Stone  the 
Jart  of  the  insufferable  cad  Wilson,  a 
It  playmate  for  Lt.  B.  F.  Pinkerton; 
and  Guy  Bates  Post  was  the  beach- 
somber  Dean,  formerly  bacteriologist 
Mscroscopist.  and  otherwise  a  "scien- 
ific  gent,''  who  was  rescued  from  rum 
ind  consequent  degradation  by  a  ky-ind 
n-ord  spoken  to  him  by  Diana,  for  she 
wondered  at  this  ragged,  unshaven  man 
luoting  correctly  from  Omar  Khayyam, 
t  will  be  remembered  that,  taking  a 
»raeo.  he  discovered  the  leprosy  bug 
ind  was  given  $10,000  by  Capt.  Hatch, 
epresentlng  a  sugar  company,  where- 
ipon  Diana  admitted  that  she  had  loved 
Hm  for  two  years. 

The  interest  in  this  play  lies  in  the 
toreign  scenes,  customs,  folk  lore.  The 
hief  characters  are  of  little  dramatic 
wportance.    The  white  man  that  mar- 
?es  a  dark  woman  and  suffers  thereby 
P  i"8.4  at  last'   when   his  passion   is ' 
ead.  he  abuses  ]1Pr  cruelly,  is  an  old' 
cquamtance    in    fiction    and    on  the! 
rage      The    sugar    man.    the    long-  ' 
eard   priest,    the   missionary  and  his' 
the  outcast  that  becomes  clean 1 
Hhm  and  without  and  shaves  daily,  i 
11  for  the  sake  of  a  woman,  they  too  i 
re  familiar  figures.    The  abused  wife. 
-        rhether  her  home  is  in  Africa,  India 
rabia  or  on  a  Soutft  Sea  island,  is  also 
t>t  a  stranger.    But  there  is  a  peculiar 
fscination  In  the  Hawaiian  music  and  I 
Bncing  and  in  the  superstitions  intro-  I 
ueed  In  the  course  of  the  action.    The  I. 
ttisic  is  far  more  eloquent  than  Mr 
JSllys  dialogue;   far  more  interesting  ' 
pan   the   general   construction   of  the 
»y,  which  coutf  be  cut  freely  to  pos- 
Ible  advantage. 

Or  was  it  the  slow  pace  of  the  per- 
[rmance  last  night  that  made  the  plav 
>em  interminable?  Or  was  it  that  the 
?ectator  became  tired  of  Luana's  | 
rattle  In  the  first  two  acts?  Chatter 
•at  was  childish  rather  than  girlish 
er  attempts  to  conform  to  the  table! 
jquette  of  white  men  and  women  of 
^gh  society-  were  evidently  wel-' 
imed  by  some  in  the  audience  as  a 
lief,  and  the  samo  persons  evidently 
garded  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  comic  char- 
ter when  he  was  abusing  her  and 
eaking  her  heart.  Fortunately,  there 
as  a  practical  volcano  to  hold  the  at- 
intion  of  the  spectators  after  11  P  M 
Yet  one  went  away  with  a  pleasant 
collection  of  island  scenes,  voluptuous 
^icing  and  strange  and  haunting 
isic.  One  remembered  also  that  the 
rs  had  much  to  say  and  said  it 
e  best  of  their  ability. 


isable.  in  the  most  perfect  state  to 
which  human  nature  can  be  brought, 
hat  more  than  nine  in  12  should  de- 
ide  on  guilt  or  innocence.  For  take 
he  better  informed  half  of  the  world, 
ut  the  names  into  an  urn,  draw 
hem  out  at  hazard  and  by  twelves., 
nd  you  will  surely  find,  at  least  three 
n  that  number  weak,  obstinate  or  dis- 
onest. 


.  .  Kulni 
...Louise  VVlnslow 

 David  Kalll 

Jamcg  Halcinnnu 

PpiMpoiP"k'ini  and  stroesco-  Corning  here  with 
.  .w.  B.  j.  Aeko  the  San  Carlo  company.  Mr.  Conti  ha>l 
s   Watson  ii,e  ,.ulle  ta8k  of  drilling  an  orchestra  for  ; 
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tlio  new  house.  He  was  a  conductor 
versed  in  the  traditions  of  the  older 
Italian  school;  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence In  routine,  one  clothed  in  authority. 
He  was  not  imaginative;  not  a  man  of 
delicate  nuances  and  finesse  in  interpre- 
tation: he  was  honest,  faithful  and 
zealous  in  all  'that  he  undertook.  The 
success-  of  the  first  season  was  largely 
due  to  him.'  His  name  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  conductors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  season,  but  for  many 
months  he  had  been  made  to  feel  thi 
his  services  were  not  necessary. 

When  on  Feb.  25.  1918.  he  conducti 
In  that  opera  house  "Dinorah,"  pe 
formed  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Associa- 
tion, there  was  no  applause,  not  the 
slightest  recognition  when  he  took  his 
Btar.d.  Audiences  are  forgetful,  not 
no-  issarily  callous  or  cruel.  Was  Mr. 
Cc  m'  cut  to  the  quick,  standing  unno- 
tic^u  Tvhere  in  former!  years  he  had 
been  so  often  applauded?  He  made  no 
sign;  he  went  calmly  on  with  the  af- 
ternoon's work. 

A  Soft  Answer 

The  following  printed  form  of  reply 
sent  out  by  a  Vermont  correspondent  to 
"invad6fs  of  his  exhausted  purse  in 
these  days  of  habitual  mendicancy" 
may  serve  timid  souls  in  Boston: 
I  My  Dear  Friend: 

I  flatter  myself  that  ,1  have  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  generosity;  I  have  contrib-. 
ti ted  to  each  and  every  object  that  has' 
beeis  presented  to  me,  but  I  have  to  de- 
cline helping  your  cau<o  along  for^  thel 
following  reasons: 

have  been  held  up.  held  down,  sand- 
gged.  walked  on'.-  sat  on.  rolled  over, 
flattened  out,  and  squeezed;  first  by  the 
onitcd  States  government  for  the  fed- 
eral war  tax,  the  auto  tax,  the  tire  tax,  . 
Hie  excess  profits  tax.  the  liberty  loan 
bonds,  (Bid  the  bonds  of  matrimony;  in  i 
Vermont  for  the  state  tax.  tho  highway 
tax,  I  lie  income  tax,  the  auto  ta^c,  the 
school  tax  and  the.  syntax,  and  every 
society  and  organization  the  inventive 
i:  ind  of  man  can  invent  to  extract  what 
you  may  or  may  not  possess,  from  the 
Society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  G. 
A.  K.,  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  the 
men's  relief,  the  foreign  relief,  the  stom- 
ach relief,  the  wifeless,  the  hurbandless, 
the  childless,  the  conscienceless,  the  f 
navy  league,  the  Red  Cross,  the. green 
cross,  the  double  cross,  and  every  other 
cros.;  of  all  colors,  and,  because  I  would  I 
not  sell  all  that  I  have  and  go  beg.  bor- 
row and  steal,  I  have  been  cussed, 
talked  about,  lied  to  and  lied  about, 
hung  up,  robbed,  and  nearly  ruined,  and 
nov*  I  wonder  what  in  hell  Is  coming 
next.  Vomis  sincerely, 


the  old  days  that  was  the  big  laughing 
number  'of  the  bill.  They  are  good 
comedians,  as  well  as  skilled  dancers. 

Ernest  Ball,  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able comedians  on  the  circuit,  is  back 
again    singing   his  old    successes    and  j 
some  nek.     He   is   assisted   by   Maud  j 
I  Lambert,  an  Amazonian  brunette  with  , 
an  agreeable  voice.    The  act  went  big-  W 
Other  acts   were   the  Four  Roeders.  ^ 
posers;  Elinore  and  Williams,  in  songs  , 
and  chatter:  Vinie  Daly,  in  a  song  cycle; 
Jerrle  Hayward    and  company    in  a 
sketch;    Llbonati,    instrumentalist;  La 
Vail  and  Sister,  in  an  aerial  act. 

An  extra  feature  was  the  Liberty 
loan  appeal,  conducted  by  Sam  "'W  ill- 
iams. Gen.  Edwards,  sitting  in  an  ob- 
scure seat  in  the  rear,  was  induced  to 
say  a  few  words,  which  he  did  in  his 
characteristically  terse  style.  A  large  L 
number   of  bonds   were  sold. 


Arte  O'Xeala  

Claire  Froltolt  

Mrs.  O'Kelly  

M»va   '■"  c. 

Everybody  remembers  "Tho  bnaw-  . 
num.  "  and  nearly  everybody  wants  to 
see  it  again,  to  Judge  by  its  reception 
he  Arlington  Theatre  yesterday  at 


ternoon  and  evening.     vr*3E  r, 
•entury  has  passed  since  ^fjf^h 
■ault  wrote  this  stirring  play  of  1™ 
ifc  and  character,  and  for  many  >  ™  * 
"e  himself  played  the  title  role  of  the 
irrepressible  Coniv.  „„„  „inCe 

Many  others  have  acted  Conn  since 
P,oucic*ult  died.  Mark  Kent  pW««^ 
part  at  tho  Arlington  Theatre, 
dav.  and  brought  to  life  once  more <  W* 
of  the  favorite  character.  oU^e  Irttfi 
drama.  Conn  is  a  young  fe  tow  of  >" 
finite  wit  and  resourceful  a\» ^.^^ 
himself  both  into  and  out  of 

Kent  makes  'him  the  happtesi 


Nearly  half  a 


and  Mr. 


-do-wolls. 


^ffT-r'p^  Hs^-Tittle  need  bo 


FIRST  OF  POPS 


•a"  • 


Water  Horns 

t\s  the  World  Wags: 
Water  horses  are  as  an  open  book 
efore  me,  but  by  the  Great  Horn 
ipoon  water  horns  are  yet  a  mystery, 
ou  spoke  of  them  some  days  ago  as 
^resh  water  birds,  but  my  ornithologi- 
al  friends  seem  to  krfbw  them  not.  Are 
hey  not  described  in  the  Horn-book? 
Jnfortunately  I  have  not  a  copy 
land.  .  '        x_  /*¥f 

I  have  a  bottle  of  the  genuine  Drake's 
'lantation  Bitters,  S.  T.  1S60  X,  with 
he  seal  unbroken,  which  the  maker 
[uarantees  to  be  made  of  St.  Croix 
um,  Calisaya  bark  and  other  root3 
nd  herbs      This  will  l  c-ivp  -  *  the  man 


The.  Candid  Waiter 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  waiter  in  a 
oston  eating  house  that  advised,  fre- 
lenters  concerning  dishes  to  be  ordered 
■  shunned.     If  Jones  spoke  of  soft- 
)iled  eggs— "three  minutes,  no  more"— 
ir  breakfast,  the  waiter  would  answer: 
wouldn't  today,  sir;  better  have  'em 
•rambled."    We  read  tyosterday  of  a 
mdid  waiter  in  London,  a  stranger  to  J 
le  man  dining.    This  waiter,  an  almost  i 
Ktincr"  specimen, -the  writer  said,  was  i 
almost   alarmingly    explicit    about   the  i 
bill  of  fare.  , 

That— better  not  have  that,  it  is  not 
nice.  That?  As  monsieur  pleases,  hut- 
probably  monsieur  will  be  safest  witn  a 
i teak.  Special  coffee?  It  comes  out  of 
the  same  pot.  and  they  charge  you  3d. 
more." 

And  why  the  refreshing  candor?  "We  I 
went  back  to  this  restaurant  again  in  I 
search  of  the  treasure.  And  then  the 
mystery  was  explained.  That  waiter?! 
lie  is  gone.  Last  week?  Ah,  yes.  his  ' 
■°l  (last  night."  i  — - 

Ij.,  _____   '  i<rout 

at  [(Dancer  Returns  to  KeiWs!  wh. 


i.  *         f  m  rj_ 

Mile.  Dazle,  assisted  by  M.  Kobeleff.  ( 
and  Ed  Janis,  and  an  ensemble  *  con- 1 
sistlng  of  the  Misses  Heiser,  AVilliams,  ,* 
Hansen  and  Bunn,  in  a  dancing  reper-j. 
tory,  heads  the  bill  at  It.   F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.    Last  evening  there 
was  a  fair  sized  audience  that  was  deep-  j 
ly  interested.    Arrangement  and  ijtag- 


With  an  augmented  orchestra  of  sym^| 
phony  players— SO  instead  of  the  former 
SB— the  Pops  opened  for  the  season  In 
Symphony  Hall  last  night  under  the 
leadership  of  Agide  Jacchia.  The  hall 
n  as  crowded,  the  balconies  filled  and  all 
ihe  tables  on  the  floor  occupied.  This 
[  "vas  the  program:  /( 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halvorgen 

Overture,    "William    Tell"  Rossini 

"Pastorale  for  -wind  octetrt  (  D.  Scarlatti 
Gftpriccio  for  strings  (  (1685  -  1757) 

(Arranged  by  Mr.  Jacchia* 

I  Fantasia.    "Carmen"  Bizet, 

Rondo  Capriccioso  Mendelssohn 

4arp  solo,   "Idyll,"   "Spanish  Dance" 
•  (Alfred  Holy) 

Holy 

Enfantillage   (Children  at  play) 

van  Westerhout 

Finale  of  "Scheheftizade"' 

Rimsky- Korsakoff 

Fantasia.    "La  Tosea"  Puccini 

Sacrificial  dance  from  "The  Promise  of 

Medea''    ,  Randegger 

Love's  Dream  After  the  Ball .  .  .  .Czibulka 

Rhapsody.    "Espana"  Chabrier 

Under  the  snappy  vigor  of  Mr.  Jac- 
«:hia's  conducting  the  orchestra  played 
with  the  zest,  sonority,  brilliance  and 
finesse  that  have  made  these  concerts  • 
famous.    All  the  numbers  were  warmly  I 
acclaimed  and  several   "extras"  were' 
added.     Among  the  added  numbers,  a 
Volga  boatmen's  song,  wierd,  sombre, 
with  the  flowing  swing  of  the  great  river 
and  hints  of  vastness  and  tragedy,  made  ' 
a  particularly  deep  impression. 

The  "Carmen"  fantasia,  Mendelssohn's 
Rondo  with  his  "Spring  Song"  added, 
the  dainty  and  skipping  "Enfentijlage." 
"Scheherazade"  and  "Love's  Dream 
After  the  Ball"  won  special  plaudits. 

Though  the  music,  the  orchestra  and 
the  leadership  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  though  the  more  popular  num- 
bers were  greeted  with  all  the  old-time 
vigor  of  applause,  it  was  a.  very  dif- , 
ferent  opening  night  of  the  Pops  from 
those  in  former  days.  Something— the 
nearness  of  the  war,  the  shadow  of 
July  1.  which  has  already  taken  even 
the  slight  alcoholic  "pep"  from  the  Pops 
xlrinks  as  they  used  to  be,  the  Victory 
loan  drive,  the  all-pervading  H.  C.  L.. 
possibly,  a  combination  effect  of  all 
\  these,  at  any  rate,  something— had  made 
a  noticeable  change, 

The  Pops  were  never  hilarious,  but 
were   at   least   vivacious.     Last'  night 
there  was  a  distinct  haze,  of  emphasized 
decorum  over  all.    The  impression  was 
aided  by  the  costumes  of  the  women. 
There  was  scarcely  a  bit  of  cc/lor  to  be 
seen.    The  hats  were — just  hats.  The 
•feminine  portion  of  the  audience  looked  I 
more  like  a  large  meeting  of  a  subur-  j 
ban  woman's  club  than  it  did  like  the 
variegated  flower  gardens  that  formerly  f 
bloomed  on  the  Pops'  opening  nights,  j 
M  may  be  better  to:  this  is  said  simply  i 
to  enter  the  fact  in  the  record.. 

Not  a  cork  was  heard,  not  an  open- 
ing of  a  bottle— all  this  was  done  to  the 
ginger  ale  and  grape  juice  outside  and  . 
the  soft  drinks  were  brought  in  swiftly 
ai*rd  silently  by  girl   waiters  in  white 
aprons  and  neat  caps.    The  aspect  of 
it  all,  the  genteel  atmosphere  that  hung 
even   about  the  Greek  goddesses  near 
the  celling  comported  perfectly  with  the 
list  given  in  the  programs  and  headed 
simply:    "To  Drink."    It  was  a  varied 
list,  even  if  't  was  a  sad  one  to  sqme 
of  those  present,  and  at  the  end  was 
a  special  collection  labeled:  "What's  in 
a     Name!"     from     which     one  could 
thoughtfully  choose  loganberry  juice  or 
(root      beer     or.    ginger  champagne.,' 
hether   for   better  or   worse   it  was 
ainly  evident  at  the  Pops  last  night 
things  were  different  "before  tMe 


Next  week  the  play  at  the  at™  >( 
"  „T.     Silent  \v  ltncss. 

Theatre  will  be  inesim^^^-~^m 


LLINGTON  THEATRE  —  "The 
ughraun."  Drama  in  four  acts  and 
scenes,    by   Dion   Boucicault.  The 


by  M.  Gius 


Bonti'glio 


it.  Molineux. 
serf  Pfoliott. 

Doolan.  

i.    1- inchela. 


. . .  . Dud-Icy  Ayres 
Aubrey  Bosworth 

 Kd w  ard  Wade  ' 

...  .Mark  ElUstonl 
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SHOPPING. 
It  is  stated  that  husbands  in  increas- 
ing numbers  are  purchasing  dresses  and, 
hats  as  presents  for  their  wives. 

By  folly  led  astray 

!  bought  toy  wife  a  hat, 
At:d  though  some  uieu  may  say 

There  Is  not  much  in  that, 
I  still  must  rue  the  day 

I  bought  my  wife  a  hat. 

She  wore  It  with  a  smllo 

Was  very  sweet  to  see, 
But  it  was  masklog  guile 

As  artful  as  could  be — 
For  disregarding  style 

She  bought  a  but  for  me ! 
—A.  W.  B.  in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Smoking  in  Church 
Eleven  of  an  English  church  congre- 
gation have  urged  that  smoking  should 
be  allowed  during  service.  Tobacco  in 
various  forms  put  worshippers  in  a 
truly  devotional  spirit.  There  was 
smoking  in  a  Cambridge  (Eng.) 
church  early  in  the  17th  century:  wit- 
ness the  notice  issued  to  the  students 
of  the  university  prior  to  a  visit  of 
James  I  in  1615.  enjoining  that  "noe 
graduate  scboller  or  student  of  this 
universitie  presume  to  take  tobacco  In 
Saint  Marie's  churche  uppon  payne  of 
finall  explllinge  the  universitie."  Nine 
years  later  Pope  Urban  vni  published 
a  decree  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  took  snuff  in  the  church.  Pope 
Innocent  VII  in  1690,  excommunicated 
all  those  found  taking  snuff  or  using 
tobacco  in  any  manner  in  *St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  Let  us  hope  that  no  Italian 
suffered  the  fate  of  the  Duke  Of  Har- 
cowit,  who  died  of  apoplexy  soon  after 
Louis  XIV  forbade  snuff-taking  at  court, 
a  practice  to  which  the  Duke  was  im- 
moderately addicted.  We  have  read 
somewhere  that  the  Dutch  smoked 
freely  in  their  churches.  In  one  of 
Scott's  novels,  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian"?— a  person  of  "high  degree 
smokes,  during  a  sermon,  tobacco  bor- 
rowed from  others  in  the  congregation. 
Was  there  ever  smoking  ia-  a  New 
England  church?  Children  smoked 
Cigars  here  over  100  years  ago  as  Eng- 
lish children  puffegL  pipes.  Sutcliffe,  an 
English  Quaker,  who  travelled  in 
America  from  1804  to  1806 ,  noted  this 
fact.  "I  have  remarked  that  some 
people  in  America  have  a  great 
predilection  for  wearing  boots  and  for 
smoking  segars.  Even  children  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age  are  sometimes 
[seen  in  their  boots  smokjng  segars." 
[Probably  not  in  church.  In  the  sixties 
|or  seventies  a  fantastical  story  WM 
published  in  Harper's  magazine.  It 
described  the  experiences  of  certain 
Americans  who  found  themselves  in  a 
meeting  house  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
earliest  days.  One  of  these  Americans 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  chewing  dur- 
ing the  sernnon.  The  foolish  man 
thought  to  escape  notice  by  spitting  in- 
to his  plug  hat  while  he  was  kneeling 
in  a  pew.  He  was  thrown  out  of  the 
meeting  house.  It  was  a  queer  story; 
by  J.  W.  De  Forest,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken; and  it  was  illustrated.  One  of 
the  pictures  showed  the  wretched 
chewer  in  the  fury  of  expectoration.  If 
there  is  to  be  smoking  in  our  churches, 
only  pipes  should  bo  allowed.  Church* 
wardens  would  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate; the  bowls  should  be  capacious. 


Anecdote  for  All  Days 

Robert  Browning,  dining  with  Georgo 
W.  E.  Hu'ssell,  was  bottonholed  aby  a 
boresome,     -questioning  fellow-guest. 
Browning  found  freedom  by  exclaiming, 
finally:  "My  dear  fellow,  ihis  is  too  bad;  j 
I  am  monopolizing  you 
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"S.  T.  1860  X" 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

Itt  a  review  of  "The  Letters  of  Susan 
Halo"  in  the  Sun  ot  Feb.  9.  1919,  this 
paragraph  occurs! 

"At  Assouan,  the  American  missionary 
•happen*  to  bo  a  Scotchman  named 
Hogi:  Hero  a  Mr.  Lesley,  described  as 
'death  on  hieroglyphics  and  cortouches,' 
was  of  much  service  to  the  party. 
Thanks  to  him.'  says  Susan,  'we  all 
know  Rameses  II.  like  a  familiar  friend, 
and  tho  sign  of  life  is  ay  readily  recog- 
.nized  "and  as  common  hero  us  S.  J.  1860 
X  on  tho  Ruins  of  West  lloxbury.'  This 
cabalistic  sign  should  he  S.  T.  1S«)X, 
which  W  thai  well  known  emblem 
blown  into  the  glass  bottles  of  Drako's 
Plantation  Bitters  :>  t  the  time  when  Su- 
san J  tale  wrote.  Being  interpreted,  it 
was  supposed  to  signify,  'sui^  thing  in 
10  years   from  1S0V   meaning  that  the 

roprietor  would  attain  opulence  by  the 
year  1S70." 

The  error  in  the  Letters  has  been  cor- 
rected in  a  new  printing  now  being 
made. 

1  did  not  see  "Dryasdust's"  letter  in 
your  column  of  April  20,  referred  to  in 
"Erving's"  letter  printed  May  2,  and 
therefore  may  in  this  note  he  duplicating 
-the  communication  of  "Dryasdust." 

-sure  Thing"  In  the  Sun's  comment 
sounds  more  modem  than  1SG0,  liu/  prob- 
ably Rameses  II.  used  an  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  it  himself.. 

EDWARD  N.  TEALL, 
Sec..  Marshall  Jones  Company. 

Boston. 

j  We  do  not  accept  the  Sun's  explana- 
tion.   We  remember  hearing  in  the  late 

!  sixties  that  the  strange  characters 
painted  on  fences,  barns  and  sheds 
stood  for  "Started  Trade  in  1SG0  with 
$19."  This  explanation  is  more  reason- 
able 'than  the  one  offered  by  the  Sun. 
H.  F.  Reddall's  Fact.  Fancy  and  Fa- 
ble" has  failed  us.  Reading  from  "St" 
to  "Styx,"  we  came  across  a  para- 
graph that  is  now  of  vital  interest: 
"Striped  l'lg.  A  New  England  syno- 
nym for  a  glass  of  liquor.  To  avoid  a 
very  stringent  liquor  law,  a  citizen  of 
Dedham  erected  a  .booth,,  hung  out  a 

|  placard  announcing  'the  striped  pig 
Dow  on  exhibition,'  and'  then  served 
free  drinks  to  those  who  paid  for  ad- 
mission. The  same  ruse  was  repeated 
in  Boston  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1814,  when  the  harbor  was  frozen  over 

land  a  sort  of  fair  was  held  on  the  ice." 

'  How  imperfect  are  all  these  books  pur- 
porting to  diffuse  knowledge!    In  Mr. 

'.Reddall's  there  js  nothing  about  a 
""blind  tiger."— Ed.   | 

1  I  '/ 

m  about  the 


Unnatural  History 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Speaking  of  tree-squeaks,  there  is  a 
colony  of  them  on  the  side  of  Bean 
hill  ill  New  Hampshire,  a  region  familiar 
to  certain  nature  lovers  for  many  years 
past. 

In^the  moulting  season  the  tree- 
squeaks  are  as  silent  as  a  politician 
with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  but  at  other 
times  they  make  such  a  racket  as  to 
disturb  the  neighboring  farmers  at  their 
evening  devotions.  In  May,  when  the 
fleur-de-lis  is  in  bloom,  the  tree-squeak 
is  in  full  voice.  These  flowers  are  his 
favorite  food,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  naturalists  that  the  remarkable 
carrying  power  of  the  tree-squeak's 
note  is  due  to  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  pollen  of  these  lilies.  One  of  the 
farmers  above-mentioned  has  a  captive 
ratel  who  is  very  fond  of  tree-squeaks, 
as  well  as  they  of  him.  They  often  play 
together  when  the  ratel  is  unchained 
in  the  farm  yard  in  the  early  mor#ing 
hours,  and  the  red-eyed  virago — virago 
noveboracensis— is  holding  forth  with 
"Hear  me!  See  me!"  in  the  nearby  apple 
orchard.  Some  thrifty  farmers  have  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  eggs  laid  by 
the  tree-squeaks  are  conducted  down  an 
inclined  plane  into  a  pail  of  water  glass, 
which  at  his  leisure  1s  put  in  the  cellar 
by  the  hired  man  when  full. 

Then  there  is  the  fur-bearing  pet,  the 
tlck-tock,  but  a  description  of  this  un- 

\  usual  creature  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other article.   It  may  interest  your  West 

'Roxbury  readers  to  know  that  the  tidk- 
tock  is  often  seen  on  Muddy  Pond  hill, 
Mt.  Bellevue,  near  the  massive  Roman 
tomb,  built  by  the  city  fathers  as  a  re- 
ceptacle to  hold  the  water  supply  for  the 
thirsty  prohibitionists  of  ward  23.    It  is 

,  pleasant  to  lounge  about  there  towards  I 
evening  and  watch  Monadnock  and  his  | 
brethren  outlined  against  the  north- 1 
western  horizon  as  the  sunset  fades! 
away.  J.  W.  I 

West  Roxbury. 


Experts  bnb  can  tell  whether  the  Vic- 
tory loan  slump  is  not  due  to  bad  waysj 
of  pushing  a  good  thing;  one  method,  the,! 
"tanglefoot"  yellow  footprints  before  I 
many  bank  doors  waB  noticed  here  on 
Mav  1.  and  since  then  another  ex-, 
ample  of  them  on  Milk  street  was  found 
on  the  alleged  "Bell-in-Hand"  circle. 
Further  down  that  street,  the  artist-m- 
ochre  evidently  got  another  brand  of 
"jig-water."  for,  under  tho  shadow  ol 
the  clocktower.  several  sets  of  foot- 
prints were  seen  having  two  imprints  of 
the  left  foot  before  one  of  the  right. 

At  a  later  date,  too,  many  of  the  foot- 
prints have  had  addition  of  blue  in- 
scriptions therein,  but  the  lettering  was 
so  crowded  as  to  make  thein  practically 
illegible.  Wiser  in  their  generation,  in 
•advertising  for  fools,  were  light  women 
of  the  ancient  Greek  world:  sometimes 
they  had  nails  on  their  shoes  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  plain  message  was  visible 
in  their  fpotprints.  Tlv  sole  of.  such  a 
shoe  fof  about  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  and  with  one  line  of  lettering,  the 
equivalent  of  "follow  mo")  is  depicted 
In  Dlctionnalre  d'Archeologie  Ohre- 
tienne  et  de  Ltturgie,  III,  1,  1257,  and 
similar  practices-  among  the  ancient 
Jews  arc  noted  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 1915-16,  VI.  19-20:  both  these  books 
are  In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  but 
have  doubtless  been  overlooked  by  the 
historians  of  two  of  our  great  local  In- 
dustries— shoemakin,-  and  printing.  Yet 
.where  is  any  earlier  example  of  printing 
by  a  lino-o'-type? 

C  HA  R  L  E  S-  E I  >  W  A  R  D  AAB. 


VIOLIN  RECITAL 
GIVES  PLEASURE 

Miss  Whittcmore  Plays  at| 


Jordan  Hall 


T.  B.  B.    No,  the  opinioi 
of  U  published  in  this  column  last| 


Whence  "Whang,"  and  Why? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  seem  to  be  "hoodooed"  as  to  getting 
my  name  correctly  printed.  In  my 
first  article,  my  middle  initial  -was  given 
as  "M,"  instead  of  "W."  In  my  article 
of  May  3  the  surname  was  printed 
"Hawley"  instead  of  "Hayley.."  How- 
ever, such  is  the  common  fate  of  per- 
sistent scribblers. 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"Whang."  I  recognize  the  right  of  the 
editor  to  inquire  as  to  its  source  and 
extent.  Aside  from  ancient  hoary  tra- 
dition, so  far  as  I  know  widespread 
and  hever  called  in  question.  I  need  cite 
but  one  authority,  which  I  deem  con- 
clusive. 

In  the  Century  Dictionary,  Vol.  VI., 


•uesdav  morning,  was  not  ours.  Having!  p.  6885  under  the  word  "Whang."  sig- 
Tjcsaay  moimiiB,  lmvef  nification  3,  we  read  as  follows-"Form- 

trved  on  the  jury,  we  naturally  nav^r  ^  Maine  and  gome  Qther  parts  of 
espect  for  the  12  men  in  a  box.  v\  alter  ^  New  England,  a  housecleaning  party; 
avage  Landor  put  the  words  published  a  gathering  of  neighbors  to  aid  one  of 
In  Tuesday  into  the  mouth  of 'Peter £0-  .  ^^^^^^  ^ 
,old  talking  with  President  du  rat^  autnorities.  j.   W.  HAYLEY. 

Ye  marked  the  paragraph  in  the  copy  I    centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 
•a°-»te  "  but  the  composing  room  ruled  |    But  why  the  word  "whang"  for  this 
.therw'lse  and  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  (neighborly  act?-Bd. 
it  plagiarism,  also  of  entertaining  a  low 
/iew  of  human  nature. 


"So  Soon  Forgot?" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

in  a  letter  in  last  Sunday's  Herald,  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  Howard  referred  to  a  well- 
known  member  of  Augustin  Daly's  com- 
pany as  "W.  E.  Owens."  He  possibly 
,  confounded  an  older  actor  3 ohn  E. 
Owens,  with  the  later  one,  William  *. 
,,  ,„•'.  for  William  F.  Owen  was  the 
Ish-ikespsarian  comedian,  who  has  not 
i  "iL„,,  siirnassed  in  some  characters,  ana 
i  w  hose  sir'Toby  Belch  and  Falstaff  have 
)  not  been  equalled  on  Uiis  sl<*  the  Atlan- 
tic- in  this  generation 
i  Boston. 


S.  A.  MERRILX.- 


"Serpent-Like  Wisdom" 

Here  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  ajrlm  BWav.  tl 
business  firm  in  London  from  a  corre- 
spondent  in   Japan.     The   letter  was 
opened  by  the  censor: 

"Regarding  the  matter  of  escaping 
penalty  for  non-delivery  of  the  Bar 
Mach'ne  there  is  a  way  to  creep  around 
same  bv  Diplomat  and  we  must  make 
of  strike  occur  our  Factory  (of  course 
big  untrue).  Please  address  my  Arm 
on  enclosed  form  of  letter  and  believe 
this  will  avoid  penalty  of  case.  As  Mr. 
£  1.  most  religious  and  comment  man 
-also  heavily  upright  and  godly.  " 
me  that  useless  apply  for  his  signature, 
incase  attach  same  by  Yokohama  office, 
making  for-c  but  no  cause  to  fear  or 
prison  happening,  as  this  is  often  op- 
erated by  other  merchants  of  highest 


Modern  Manners 

Are  we  less  courteous,  or  is  it  that 
the  military  'spirit  still  rules  us?  ,j:t 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  of   raising  the  hat  to 
women  has  become  unpopular,  and  lt> 
lace  t  aken  by  a  semi-military  salute. 
Whether  this  will  continue  when  the 
ar  spirit  has  worn  off  remains  to  be 
een.    In  the  meantime  our  hats  should 
t    a  '  little    longer.— London  Daily 
hroniele. 


l*r  he  being  perplexed  with  an  egl'egWW 
„_,,.,.  c,,.,,,!  out  with  bis  absurd  stories 

ind  Idle  repetitious  „f  "And  IB  not  this  won- 
derful thing,  Aristotle?"— No  wondei  at  ai .  . 
said  he,  is  this;  but  if  a  man  fhoulu  Stentl 
Btlll  lo  hear  you  prate  thus,  who  hart  legs  10 


The  Water-Horse 

As  ihe  World  Wags: 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  students  o 
Darwin  that  nature  sometimes  tends  b 
compensate  for  the  rarity  of  a  specie 
by  making  it  more  prolific  and  it  migh 
be  well  to  caution  A.  P.  S.  that  th 
water-horse  breeds,  so  much  faster  thai 
other  species  that  a  single  specimen  wll 
effect,  by  cross-breeding,  the  deteriora 

'  tion  of  an  entire  drove  of  thoroughbred 
ot'  our  ordinary  American  species.  Th 
experiment  of  hybridisation  has  falls 

.  w  herever  tried.  It  was  hoped,  of  cours« 
that  interbreeding  would  produce  a 
amphibious  type,  but  it  was  invariabl 
found  that  the  gills  of  tho  young  dis 
appeared  before  the  lungs  were  full 

!  developed,  sg  that  the  offspring  die 
before  reaching  maturity  from  insuff 
cient  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

The  well  known  attempt  to  cross  th 
American  'buffalo  with   the  Jerboa  t 

.  water-buffalo  of  Java  tailed    for  tli 

'  same  reason;  and  a  case  was  brought  t 
the  attention  of  this  department  whei 
?  sheep-raiser  had  ruined  a  fine  flock  < 
Kolstein  sheep  by  putting  a  water-ra: 
in   the  pasture  with  them.    The  ewi 
next  season  all  had  web-footed  lamb 
J.  B.  NIXON. 
Curator  of  the  Hybridization  Depar 
ment.  Museum  of  Natural  Histor 


wonder*  indeed. 


Conservative  Englishmen 

We  read  that  an  elderly  man  work- 
ing In  a  government  office  in  London 
wears  daily  a  beaver  hat  that  has  been 
in  use  for  68  years.  It  was  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  No 
I  one  sings  today  that  once  popular  song 
with  the  direct  appeal,  "Where  did  you 
get  that  hat?"  or  this  London  clerk 
would  bo  cheered  by  music  on  his  way. 

There  is  another  Londoner  who  sports 
in  rough  weather  an  overcoat  he  has 
worn  for  forty  odd  years.  "It  was  made 
in  1851  bv  the  master  tailor  of  the  car- 
bineer regiment  for  an  officer,  whose 
valet  the  present  wearer  was.  and  to 
whom  it  was  bequeathed  after  10  years 
wear.    It  was  taken  to  Mr.  Poole,  the 
tailor,  to  be  copied,  but.  alas,  no  such 
'•loth,  even  in  li>66.  was  to  be  found  to 
equal  that  roniarkaWe  coat.   U  was  the 
Mohicana  in  coats.  And 
earer  is  proudest  when 
feet  shod  in  a  pair  of 
given  to  him  50  years 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Mere  length  of  description  is  not  suffl-  I 
cient  in  the  effort  to  convey  to  the  read-  J 
er  an  adequate  conception  of  tho  appear- 
ance of  strange  objects  of  natural  his-  I 
trry.  I  have  read  with  interest  the  more 
or  less  involved  and  lengthy  accounts  of 
\arious  odd  creatures,  furnished  by  vera- 
cious contributors,  but  still  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  very  hazy  idea  of  the  real  na- 
turo  and  appearance  of  such  fauna  as  j 
the  tree-squeak,  side-winder  and  whang- j 
,  doodle. 

By  way  of  contrast  let  us  consider 
I  your  brief  description   of  the  water- 
horse.     Family    Hydrometridae.  order 
jHemiptera!    Perfect,  complete!  Every 
1  hemipterologist  will  at  once  agree  that 
j  "A.  P.  S."  has  his  species  nailed  to  the 
I  mast.    But  let  me  add  a  few  details. 
;  The  water-horse  (Hydrametra  martini) 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
:  river-horse   or   the  sea-horse.  Unlike 
these  well  known  aquatics  the  water-*- 
horse  has  six  legs,  two  pairs  of  wings, 
j  an  da  bloodthirsty  beak,  with  which  it 
I  sucks  the  bodies  of  its  prey.   Those  bold 
I  enough  to  hunt  it  must  seek  the  marshy 
border  of  a  pond,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  glass,   it  may  be  dis- 
I  tinguished,  albeit  with  difficulty,  from 
I  the  other  minute  specks  which  float  on 
I  the  surface  among  the  reed  stems. 
Northampton.  H.  M.  P. 


Storks  in  Strasbourg 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  published  report  that,  after  an 
absence  of  six  year"-— due  to  the  war — 
the  storks  have  returned  to  Strasbourg 
and  rebuilt  their  nests,  reminds  me  of 
a  story  I  heard  when  I  visited  the 
cathedral-citv  of  Lorraine,  in  1909.  A 
!  few  days  before  the  initial  performance 
i  of  Lohengrin,  given  at  the  local  opera 
'  house,  many  years  ago.  the  operatic 
chorus  was  incapacitated  by  a  sudden 
I  attack  of  the  measles.  A  temporary 
chorus  was  organised,  the  members  be- 
ing taken  from  the  local  bourgeoisie. 
The  rehearsals  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily; but  during  the  first  public  per- 
formance an  incident  occurred  that  no 
one  had  foreseen.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  opera,  where  Lohengrin  appears 
In  a  craft  drawn  by  a  swan,  the  women 
of  the  chorus,  quite  forgetting  their 
lines,  exclaimed  instinctively  and  joy- 
fully. "A  stork!  a  stork'" 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 


Miss  Elinor  Whittemore.  violinist 
save  a  recital  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall? 
Her  program  was  as  follows:  Handel 
Sonata  in  G  minor;  Saint-Saens,  Con 
certo  in  B  minor:  C.  Burleigh.  Indian 
sketches,  "To  the  Warriors."  "From  a 
Wigwam."  'Sun  Dance":  Hure,  Air; 
Brahms-Joachim,  Hungarian  dances,  B 
minor,  No.  I.  D  minor.  No.  2.  Henry 
Souvaine  was  the  piaui*  . 

Miss  Whittemore  has  returned  from  I 
rt;usic<il  service  in  '/ranee,  w  hich  was  fl 
much  appreciated  by  the  soldiers.    Last  I 

ight  her  playing  evidently  gave  pleas-  B 
me  to  an  audleix  e  of  good  size. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  011  a  program  9 
arranged  by  an  American  the  name  of  k 
Handel  spelled  "Hnendel ."   Handel  hlm- 

self  foi    man:,    years   before  his  depth 
1  wrote  his  name  without  the  "e"  in  the 
first  syllable.    The  sonata  chosen  last! 
night  is  still  fresh  and  melodious. 
I:     Any  violinist  Is  handicapped   in  the 
I  performance  of  a  modern  concerto  by 
the  substitution  of  a  piano  for  the  or-! 
1  ehestra   no  matter  how  skilful  the  pian- 
ist may  be.    Perhaps  Lalo  and  Saint- 
It  Saens  sutler  more  than  other  compos- 
ers by  this  substitution,  for  their  instru- 
II  uentation   is   noted   for  piquancy  and 
j  elegance.    The  orchestra  not  only  adds 
I  brilliance  and  beauty  to  the  perform- 
ance  of  a  concerto,  it  encourages  and 
supports  the  violinist. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
I  of   Miss   Whittemore's   playing,  which 
was  now  pleasing  and  now  ineffective 
]lt  is  enough  to  say  that  she  gave  pleas- 
lure  to   her  many   friends  and   to  th< 
I  others  present. 


Mr.  L.  R.  Robinson  of  Boston  has  sen 
I  to  US  a  newspaper  clipping  which  states 
that  the  police  of  Cincinnati  have  be- 
Igun  a  "nation-wide"   search    for  the 
I  heirs  of  Maria  Leavitt,  who  "a  genera- 
tion ago  was  well  -known  to  theatre- 
I  goers  as  Marie  rtose.   She^vas  killed  by 
I  art  automobile  in  Chicago  last  month. 
Although  she  lived  In  a  "squalid  cellar 
home,"  and  begged  in  the  streets,  she 
I  left  an  estate  estimated  at  from  $30,000 
to  $100,000. 
""Marie  Rose,  in  the  heyday    of  her| 
'I  career  on  the  stage,  was  reckoned  as 
I  one  of  the  best  singers  and  dancers  in 
the  American  theatres.   She  played  vir- 
tually every  big  house  In  the"  country 
!  and  was  well  known    from    coast  to 
ooast.   She  was  contemporary  with  Lily 
I  Langtry    and     Fanny    Davenport."  A 
J  loose  statement. 

'     Mr.    'Robinson   writes:      "This  seems 

I  most  astounding.  I  wonder  if  it  Is  true. 
'   Old  Marie  Rose  marry  Col.  .\Upleson. 

i  or  was  it  some  Other  impresario  wive 

II  won  her?  I  dimly  remember  Marie  as  a 
;  tascinating  woman." 

I    He  has  confounded  Marie  Rose  with 
J|  Marie  Roze.  The  latter,  whose  real  name 
was  Marie  Ponsln.  was  born  In  Paris  r 
184f,     Winnj«g  first  prizes  at  the  Paris 
ConservatrJPshe  made  her  first  appear. 
Vance  at  the  Opera-Cominne-in  lSf>>.  fc>h< 
.  first  visited  the  United  States  as  a  mem 
I  her  of  Strakosch's  company  in  18i7-niJ> 
Krom  1S83  to  1881  she  was  with  the  t  ar 
,  Rosa  company  in  England.    Her  fare 
well  tour  In  England  was  in  l?9i-  |*°u 
years  before  she  bad  settled  In  I  arls  a: 
a  teacher  of  singing. 

In  1874  she  married  an  American  bass 
Julius  Perkins,  who  died  tho  next  year 
I  Their  son.  Raymond  Roze.  was  one  o 
I  the  stage  managers  of  the  Boston  Open 
House  in  1909-10.  In  England  and  r  ranc 
he  is  known  as  a  composer.    His  intes 
1  work  of  importance  is  an  opera.  Joai 
lot   \rc."  which  has  been  performed  11 
I  London  and  Paris.   Mar'e"B  s«co"d  hus 
,,„<!  was  a  son  of  Col.  J.  H.  Maplesoi. 
She  was  treated  shabbily  by  him. 

Marie  Roze  in  her  prime  was  a  beauli 
:ul  woman  and  an  accomplished  singe 
,-,nd  nctrees.  .She  was  heard  at  the  Bos 
ion  Theatre  in  IsTR.  IS,,  and  ISol.  A  M  If 
Itoze  danced  in  "The  Twelve  Tempt* 
lions"  at  the  Boston  Theatre  early  1 
1871. 

«S— T— 18S0— X" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  have  -lwavs  been  e.f  the  -e-miion  ths 
the  interpretation  of  '•S-'1'-^,6^..  ^f' 
as  von  state  it.  "started  trade  lsi.0  *it 
S10  "  The  sign  has  always  been  or  11 
terest.  for  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  tr, 
rirst  "landscape  advertising."  logetw 
wilh  "Who  is  SethVonoar  I  well  r< 
member  the  former  along  the  Boston 
Lowell  railway  in  1861. 

The  "Seth  Jones"  advertisement  »< 
on  a  small  "dodger"  and  posted  locall: 
••Seth  Jones"  was  the  first  one  < 
Beadle's  dime  novels  that  was  wt 
known.  There  was  a  recent  edition 
Ellis's   work   in  clotli^^and  U\vasj 


■d  how  the  olCPflme  "ycllow-cowi  ed 

novels"  could  hap atlnlned  such  an  un- 

•  n  viable  restitutio*  as  i  .'.-Mil  oyer  of 
mouthful  morals,  it  would  be  Interesting 
10  old-timers  to*  read  mo.re  of  landscape 

•  idvrrtlsln?  of  t!ie  olden  days.  The  two 
"untiono'l  attra -ted  public  attention  for 
several  months  before  the  explanation 
w.o»  released.  * 

Lowell.  .IAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 


itea  because  ho 


did  not  feel  well  ai 
liotenii 


8  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  the  sign  "S.  T.  1S80.  X."  I 
n  positive  that  the  Drake's  Planta- 
in Litters  Co.  Issued  a  statement  in 
ie  papers,  probably  ilnthe  late  sixties 
i  you  say,  giving  the  explanation  or 
o  sign  as  "Started  Trade  in  1860  with; 

ii  nd  they  ought  to  know  what  It 
eant.  EDWARD  R.  JONES. 

Roston. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Garney  of  Marblehead  re- 
nmbers  that  at  the  time  the  sign  was 
id   to  stand   for  "Sure   Thing  in  to!' 
;ars."    "That  is,  the  bitters  would  be 


uccess  in  the  market  in  10  years."   ■  hand  at 

H  Traton.  both  members  of  the  Dana,  at 

tempted  to  block  him,  but  they  only 


As  the  \\"orld  Wags: 

Inordinately  old  as  I  am.  "S.  T.  1S60I 
X."  Is  so  much  older  that  T  cannot  re- 
count the  legend  of  its  birth.  It  was. 
understood,  however,  in  those  happy 
days  that  the  name  was  merely  the 
mark  of  a  certain  vintage,  if  one  may 
say  so.  of  St.  Thomas  rum,  of  which 
Plantation  Bitters  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely,  thus  antedating 
PerutHt  That  rum  was  wonderful  stuff. 
I  still  drink  it,  and  attribute  ;ny  lon- 
gevity, such  as  it  Is,  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  nof  gone  to  bed  sober  since  1860. 

By  the  way,  having  occasion  to  visit 
(he  far  West  recently.  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stopping  over  a  night  at  Cool- 
idge's  Corner  and  investigating  the  local 
grocers  in  pursuit  of  the  perfect  codfish, 
the  merits  of  which  you  so  greatly  un< 
der-statcd  that  I  should  think  the  fish- 
monger whom  I  finally  found,  might  be 
justified  ir.  suing  you  for  Interference 
with  trade.  It  is  all  that  you  said  and 
far,  far  more,  and  gives  an  impression 
of  being  99D7-100  per  cent,  pure,  like  the 
soap  that  floats— it  floats— St.  Thomas 
rum,  and  P.  M.  DRYASDUST. 

Boston. 


was  sitting  with  his  door  open 
]  while  the  "Harmony  Four,"  a  part  of 
I  the  orchestra,  eang  "The  Songs  of  the 
j  southland."  Wright  and  his  twin  broth, 
ier.   Stephen,  were  walking  Back  and 
forth  In  the  wings  and  several,  times 
stepped  on  the  stage  and  showed  them- 
selves to  the  audience. 

Europe,   it  is  said,   cautioned  them  , 
^gainst  this  and  also  about  making  any 
noise  which  might  Interrupt  the  singing. 

His  remarks,  it  Is  declared,  could  have 
given  absolutely  no  cause  for  the  out- 
burst which  came  from  the  Wrights  on 
hearing  them. 

Europe  continued  to  caution  them  and 
suddenly  Herbert  Wright  pulled  a  knife  j 
from  his  pocket  and  made  a  leap  for 
the  leader.   Ivan  Brown  and  Charles  E. 


performance  of  the  Japanese  lyric  and 
dramatic  dance   Noh   at   the  Copley 

Theatre  next  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  tn 


147 


1  the  plash  o 
Shaka's  voice 


For  the  Last  Time 

A  Bostonian  tells  us  that  years  ago  he 
jj.spent  his  summers  near  Lake  Winni- 
jpi.scogee.  He  knew  Melville  Village  as 
"Barvel  Whang."  Natives  gave  him 
I this  explanation:  The  barvel  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  went  up  a  stream 
[there  In  great  quantities  to  spawn. 
I  They  were  so  numerous  that  the  vil- 
lagers whanged  them  with  sticks  and 
then  took  them  hffrnc  for  hen-food.  This 
explanation  seems  to  us  more  reason- 
able than  the  one  associating  the  fish 
with  the  neighborly  cleaning  of  house 
;  and  yard.  -  , 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  the  name  "barvel"  was  local 
and  limited  to  some  sections  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  Mr.  Cram  thinks,  but  in 
my  younger  days  the  name  was  in 
common  use  in  central  Somerset  county. 
Me.,  and  is  still  used  sometimes  by  the 
boys,  who  say  they  are  "going  suckering 
this  evening  to  catch  a  mess  of  bar- 
vel." 

Possibly  the  fact  thaf  my  husband's 
grandfather  came  from  Tuftonboro,  N. 
It.,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Hartland.  Me.,  may  suggest  the  reason 
for  its  use  in  this  section.      I.  E.  HAM. 

Auburn,  Me. 

Lt.  J.  R.  Europe  i 
ing  Room  in  Mei1 
— Drummer 


succeeded  in  throwing  his  arm  up  and 
the  knife  went  deep  Into  Europe's 
throat  and  he  dropped  to  the  floor. 

In  a  moment  all  was  confusion,  and  for 
a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  audience 
would  become  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pening on  the  other  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium wall.  One  of  the  witnesses  left  the 
scene  long  enough  to  call  Capt.  Good 
and  Patrolman  Delaney  of  the  Back 
Bay  station,  who  were  on  duty  in  one  of  | 
the  side  aisles.   The  two  found  Wright  | 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  several  other  i 
band  members  and  placed  him  under  ar-  , 
rest 

Rushed  to  City  Hospital 

Europe  was  taken  through  a  side  door  . 
to  the  ambulance,  which  had  been  called 
in  tho  mean  time,  and  rushed  to  the 
City  Hospital?  Physicians  there  worked 
over  him  for  two  hours  in  an  effort  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  gushing  from  the 

cut  vein.    Their  efforts,  however,  were 
useless,  and  Europe  died  just  two  hours 
after  the  time  the  wound  was  adminis-  .  ■ 
tered.  ,J       '  ( 

Just    before    he    died    he    identified  j 
Wright  as  his  assailant.   The  latter  was  r  ( 
taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  custody  of 
Sergt.  Campbell  and  Patrolmen  Hayes 
and  Coughlin. 

Europe  was  38  years  old  and  lived  at 
67  137th  street.  New  York  city.  His 
band,  which  he  led  through  the  cam- 
paigns  of  the  Champagne  and  the  Ar- 
gonne,  where  the  members  .earned  the 
name  cf  "Hell  Fighters,"  is  composed  of 
65  pieces,  ail  colored,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  military  bands  in  the 
entire  American  expeditionary  forces. 

The  band  gave  concerts  in  Paris  and 
London  before  returning  to  the  United 
States  and  the  populaces  there  gave  them 
a  great  reception.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  Mechanics  building  yesterday 
at^nioon  attracted  an  unusuafly  large 
audience,  and ,  the  hall  was  well  filled 
again  last  evening. 

The  management  issued  a  statement 
that  the  remaining  concerts  of  this 
afternoon  and  evening  and  Sunday 
(afternoon  and  evening  would  be  given, 
ias  originally  scheduled,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Felix  Weir,  who  had  served 
'toffectively  as  assistant  t~  Lt.  Europe. 


A  great  audience  gathered  at  the 
Mechanics  building  last  night  ap- 
Iplauded  the  concluding  numbers  of 
the   concert   given   by   the  369th 
United  States  infantry  band,  known 
as  the  "Hell  Fighters,"  ignorant  of 
he  fact  that  a  tragedy  had  been  en- 
cted  behind  the  scenes  in  which  Lt. 
ames    Reese    Europe,    the  "Jazz 
ing,"  director  of  the  band,  sus- 
ained  a  knife  wound  which  severed 
he  jugular   vein   and  caused  his 
eath  at  11:45,  and  resulted  in  the1 
rrest  of  Herbert  Wright,  a  drum-' 
ner  in  the  band,  on  a  charge  of 
nurder.   Wright  is  24  years  old  and 
ives  at  25  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
econd  street,  New  York. 

The  crime  occurred  in  a  dressing  room 

t  9:45,  but  the  performance  continued 
the  end  without  Interruption  and  it 
doubtful  if  anyone  in  the  audience 

new  of  the  tragedy  as  the  crowd  left 

e  building.  ' 

Was  Listening  to  "Harmony  Four" 

According  to  the  story  told  the  po- 


\  Lt.  James  Reese  ("Jim")  Europe  was 
Hxirn  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1881,  and  first 
'  came  to  the  notice  of  the  public  when 
he  was  made  musical  director  for  Cola 
&  Johnson.  He  later  served  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Williams  &  Walker. 

His  greatest  publicity  was  gained, 
however,  through  the  Castles.  It  was 
his  music  and  in  many  cases  his  own 
musicians  who  helped  the  dancing  team 
win  fame. 

At  the  time  the  Usited  States  entered 
the  war  he  controlled  more  than  two- 
score  jazz  bands.  All  this  he  gave  up 
to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  old  15th 
New  York,  later  designated  the  369th  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Col.  William 
Hay  Ward,  and  numbering  among  its 
other  white  officers  Capt.  Hamilton  Fish 
and  Lorillard  Spencer.  When  a  band 
was  suggested  for  the  regiment  Europe 
was  asked  to  recruit  it.  He  agreed  on 
condition  that  he  should  select  his  men 
—the  present  band. 

In  France  the  band  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  French  army  and  remained  with 
the  French  the  entire  15  months  it  was 
over.  Europe  meantime  had  been  of-  ! 
fered  a  commission,  but  this  he  refused 
unless  he  was  given  a  chance  to  earn 
it  in  the  regular  way.  He  was  given  a  | 
chance  in  a  machine*  gun  school  for 
officers  and  spent  three  months  awav 
from  the  band.  On  being  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  he  was  assigned  to  a  ma- 
chine gun  company  and  saw  several 
months  of  active  service  on  the  line. 

Not  until  the  band  was  Ordered  to 
Paris  for  a  single  concert  did  he  go 
back  to  it.  The  single  concert  devel- 
oped into  an  eight-weeks'  engagement, 
followed  by  another  engagement  in 
London.  In  February  it  was  ordered 
home  and  iLt.  Europe  was  sent  with  it. 


plays  to  be  thus  represented  are  "Tsu- 

nemasa"— Spirit,  a  boy  of  19;  Priest,  a 
mortal);  "Hagoromo"  (Tennin,  an'  an- 
gel born  in  the  Mom);  "Shojo"  (Shojo, 
an  elemental  of  kindness;  Kofu  of  Yod- 
zu,  a  Sake  Merchant). 

Miss  Du  Pont,  a  Belgian  by  birth, 
brought  up  and  educated  in  England, 
was  for  some  time  an  actress  in  London, 
where  she  was   associated   with  Mrs. 
I  Patrick  Campbell.  Sir  Francis  Benson, 
j  Lewls  Waller,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham. 
j  She  went  to  Japan  and  remained  there 
two  years,  living  as  a  Japanese,  and 
studying  the  Noh  dance  with  Messrs. 
Kongo  and  Iwao  of  Kyoto,  until  she 
I  was  so  proficient  that  she  received  from 
them  a  diploma.    She  was  obliged  to  j 
learn  the  language.    At  first  living  in 
a   foreign    hotel,    she   found    that  the 
servants  would  not  speak  Japanese,  for  [ 
they  had  gone  there  to  learn  English 
from  the  guests.  She  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing six  thin  woollen  mattresses  so  ' 
that  she  could  sleep  comfortably,  and 
she  did  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
using  a  tub  of  water  with  others. 

According  to  her  the  Noh  or  No  dances 
are  temple  dances  and  native  to  Japan 
They  were  originally  only  for  the  no- 
bi  ity.   "They  were  part  of  the  Shinto 
religion,  ,  the  old  and  true  religion  of 
Japan.   The  Shinto  religion  is  spiritual- 
istic and  it  still  holds  stay  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of.  Japan  that  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  new  world.  When 
you  travel  in  the  country  you  will  find 
little  gates  along  the  roadsides.  Back 
Of    these    gates    are  .shrines.  These 
shrines  are  erected  wherever  a  spirit 
has  appeared  to  a  mortal.  And  so  the 
No  dances  tell  legends  of  the  spirits. 
Many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  Nat- 
.  urally*  the  performer  is  strictly  bound 
(by  conventions.      The  costumes  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and 
)lt  took  me  many  months  to  learn  how 
j  to  wear  them  correctly.   In  Japan  the 
performances  of  the  dances  are  very 
slow  because  it  takes  the  dancers  so 
I  long   to   adjust    their   costumes.  They 
still  cling  to  the  old  methods  of  putting 
them  on.  However,  I  introduced  tapes 
and  snap  fasteners  and  amazed  them  by 
changing  very  quickly.      Most  of  the 
personages   in    the   No    dances  wear 
masks— that  is  to  say,  the  dancers  rep- 
j  resenting  spirits,  women  or  old  men, 
must  have  their  faces  covered.  The 
masks  I  have  brought  over  with  me  are 
several  hundred  years  old.    They  are 
almost  impossible  to  reproduce  today. 
|  The  fan  is  most  important.  Almost 
I  everything  is  expressed  by  the  fan.  The 
correct  use  of  the  fan  is  difficult  to 
learn.   The  No  dances  are  performed 
against  a  very  simple  background.  Tho 
:  costumes  themselves  are  too  beautiful 
|  to  need  any  further  ornamentation.  In 
^  Japan  a  chorus  chants  the  story  while 
jthe  dancers  perform.   Over  here  it  is 
hard  to  find  Japanese  who  can  chant 
these  words,  so  I  have  learned  to  do  it 
•  myself.   There   is   also   an  orchestra— 
and,  oh,  what  an  orchestral   The  Japa- 
nese call  them  'cats."   The  music  will 
j  have  to  be  adapted  for  western  ears. 
|  But  these  dances  are  quite  unlike  our 
conception  of  oriental  dancing.  They 
are  religious  and  ceremonial,  and  they 
still  keep  something  of  the  atmosphere  , 
of  the  temple  albout  them.     To  us  ori- 
ental  dancing  has    meant  something 
physical  and  sensuous,  something  red-  • 
olent.  of  intense  and  suggesting  veils 
*  and  spangles.   The  No  dances  are  spir- 
,j  itual.   The  dancer  is  merely  an  imper- 
il sonal    exponent    of    the    legend.     The  ' 

4  clothes  are  bully,  the  head-dresses  are 
j  too  elaborate  to  admit  of  much  gyrat-  I 
j  ing,  and  the  masks  conceal  ♦he  face; 
|  but  they  are  truly  representative  of  the 
j  older  Orient." 

Miss  Du  Pont  has  given  the  iNo  dances- 
j  in  Now  York,  beginning  in  last  Febru- 
J  ary  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre, 
I  with  great  success,  according  to  the  re-' 

5  views  published  in  leading  newspapers 
of  that  city.  A  Japanese  centemoorary 
stated  that  she  was  the  first  and  only " 
westerner  that  has  been  able  to  receive 
a  diploma  from  the  Japanese  master, 
Mr.  Kongo. 

[    Capt.  Brinkley  has  much  to  say  about 
I  the  No  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  Japan. 
It  appears  that  an  essential  part  of 
Shinto  worship  had   always  been  the1 
Kagura,  a  dance  derived  from  a  per- 
formance of  the  Celestial  Deities  before 
the  cave  of  the  Sun  Goddess.   Stages  for 
this  dance  existed  at  many  of  the  chief 
Shinto  shrines.    The  monks  conceived  ' 
the  idea  of  enlisting  dance  and  song  in 
the  cause  of  religious  propagandism.  - 
Tho  stage  for  the  Den-gaku  was  only  a 
modified  form  of  that  used  for  the  ka- 
gura.  At  the  imperial  capital  the  Den- 
gaku,  although  it  had  assumed  stateii- 
ness  and  splendor,  was  put  aside,  and 
the  Saru-gaku  (monkey  mime)  was  sub- 
stituted.   Up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  this  was  simply  a  comic  dance, 
but  now  its  character  was  completely 
changed;  it  became  an  instrument  fori' 
propagating  religious  truths  and  obtain-' 
ing  money  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
priests  compiled  new  odes  or  recitative 
for  dances,  an/i  they,  to  quote  a  Japa-  '< 
nese  author,   "saw  in  the  blossoms  of 
summer  and  the  red  leaves  of  autumn 
only  types  of  heaven's  beauties;  heard 


recognized  in  a  mother's  love  for  her 
child  only  a  reflection  of  Kwannon's 
infinite  merry,  and  regarded  the  death 
of  a  warrior  on  the  battlefield  as  only  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  destiny."  It 
was  a  period  of  commotioifl  fighting, 
bloodshed. 

These  priests  thought,  says  Capt. 
Brinkley,  that  "a  grave  and  softening 
tone  should  be.  imparted  even  to  tho 
frivolities  of  life,  and  they  did  thorough- 
ly for  the  Saru-gaku  what  they  had 
already  done  tentatively  for  the  Den- 
gaku— transformed  it  into  a  religious 
performance,  inculcating  the  instabil- 
ity of  life  and  the  vanity  of  all  things 
human.  The  change  in  each  case  was 
radical— from  the-  spectacular  acrobatics 
of  the  original  Den-gaku  to  the  religious 
recitative  of  the  later  Kamajjura  per- 
formances; and  from  the  broad  jests 
and  suggestive  antics  of  the  'monkey 
mime'  to  the  stately  measure,  solemn 
demeanor  and  moral  teaching  of  the 
]  new  drama.  For  the  Saru-gaku,  thus 
'  modified,  became,  in  effect,  a  drama, 
j  Its  performers  ceased  to  be  mere  dan- 
f  cers  and  were  converted  into  actors. 
Even  the  name  Saru-gaku  passed  out  of 
use,  being  replaced  by  No  (accomplish- 
ment), which  term  continues  in  vogue 
until  today."  (A  note  in  the  appendix 
informs  us  that  the  full  names  of  the 
bucolic  mime  and  the  monkey  mime 
were,  respectively,  Den-gaku-no-No  and 
Saru-gaku-no-No,  or  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Den-gaku  and  of  Saru-gaku. 
"Since  every  feature  distinctive  of  the 
original  Den-gaku  and  Saru-gaku  dis- 
appeared in  the  new  development  of  the 
14th  century,  it  was  natural  that  the  . 
names/also  should  be  abandoned.") 

The  stage  for  the  No  was  in  the  open 
air,  a  platform  IS  feet  square.   On  each 
side  was  a  sort  of  gallery  for  the  audl- 
fl  ence.   In  front  there  ■  wa.s  a  higher  seat 
■  for  any  important   person.     A  bridge 
]  behind  the  platform  led  to  the  green- 
Iroom.     Ho   passed   through-,  an  ante- 
! chamber  where  stood  a  large,  round 
looking-gla.-s?.     A   stage   manager  was 
stationed  in  tho  dressing  room.    At  the 
j  back  of  the  stage  sat  a  row  of  musi- 
|  cians,  from  10  to  20.  They  acted  the.  part 
1  of  a  chorus,  accompanied  the  dance  with 
fi&te  and  drum,  and  at  times  intoned  the 
words  of  the  drama.     "The  costumes 
(were  magnificent;  the  music  was  weird' 
ana  slow;  masks  modelled  with  admir- 
able skill  were  worn,  and  the  spectacu- 
lar effects  often  reached  a  high  level  of 
art.    It  is,  indeed,  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  people  ever  de- 
veloped such  an  expressive  vocabulary 
of  motion,  such  impressive  eloquence  of 
gesture.    These  masked  dancers  of  the 
No,  deprived  of  the  important  assist- 
ance of  facial  expression,  and  limited  to 
a  narrow  range  of  cadence,  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  investing  their  perform- 
ance with  a  character  of  noble  dignity 
and  profound  intensity  of  sentiment. 
Very  soon  the  No  obtained  extraordin- 
ary vogue.    With  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  every  great  per- 
sonage took  part  In  the  performance;  a 
stage  was  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace;  costumes  of  the  costliest 
and  mpst  beautiful  materials  were  pro- 
vided, and  a  collection  of  such  garments 
as  well  as  of  masks  and  other  accessor- 
ies for  the  No  was  counted  an  essential 
part  of  every  aristocratic  mansion's  fur- 
niture.   Ey  degrees  the  practice  of  tho 
art  became  a  profession,  but  princes, 
nobles  and  high  officials  did  not  cease 
to  study  it  assiduously,  and  were  pre- 
pared at  any  moment  to  organize  per- 
formances or  to  take  part  in  them." 

Shinto  shrines  were  still  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  performance,  for  the  dance 
was  then  a  ceremony  of  worship.  From 
the  days  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogun  Yoshl-  I 
mitsu  (1368-1394)  the  No  underwent  pop- 
ularizatlon.  It  did  not  lose  its  moral 
character,  but  it  became  an  adjunct  of 
congratulatory  or  commemorative  oc- 
casion, or  even  simply  a  diversion.  A 
skilled  performer,  Yusaki.  and  his  son 
Seami  compiled  dramas  based  on  his- 
torical Incidents  of  the  Kamakura 
period.  Buddhist  priests  also  invented 
dramas,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  about  20  were  held  to  be 
the  classics  of  the  No.  Yoshimasa,  inter- 
ested in  the  tea  cult,  the  incense  cult, 
the  landscape-garden  cult,  in  all  forms 
of  art.  officially  declared  the  No  to  be  a 
(ceremonious  accomplishment  of  military 
men,  and,  organizing  the  best  dancers 
into  four  orders,  ordered  a  representa- 
tive of  each  to  give  a  performance  once 
during  his  career  at  Kyoto. 

This  No  was  solemn  and  stately.  Later 
farces  were  compiled  tor  independent 
acting  between  the  No.    These  .farces, 
Kyogen,  wero  to  hi  acted.    There  was 
no  dancing,   or  if  there  was,   it  was 
wholly  subordinate.   "The  chief  and  the 
first  assistant  performers  in  the  No  and 
the  Kyogen  alike  received  the  title  of  . 
taiyu,  which  conferred  upon  them  the  I 
I  right  to  have  the  curtain  of  the  green 
I  room  held  up  by  two  men  for  their 
J  exits  or  entries,  and  also  rendered  them 
j  eligible  for  admission  to  any  society. 
I    Chorus,  masked  actors,  the  pervading 
j  religious  tone,  the  stage  in  the  open  air— 
]  these  features  were  common  to  the  No 
I  and  the  Greek  drama.     Capt.  Brinkley 
I  traces  a  closer  analogy,  for  the  embryo 
I  of  the  Indian  drama  was  a  combination 
I  of  song  and  dance  at  sacred  festivals,  as 
j  the  Karuga  was  the  foundation  of  the 
l.Npj  "and  the  development  of  the  art  in  im 
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Mips  Catherine  Du,Pont  at  the  Right;  Miss  Du  Pont  as  SI 


Api 


India  was  by  narrative  recitation  and 
subsequently  by  dialogue,  first  sung, 
then  spoken.  Just  as  the  stages  of  prog- 
ress in  Japan  were  the  recitative  of  the 
•tonsured  lutisf  and  the  'white  measure- 
marker.'  followed  by  the  sung  and 
spoken  dialogue  of.  the  No."  Capt. 
Brlnkley  notes  other  resemblances,  also 
certain  differences,  especially  in  con- 
Btruction.  Exhibitions  of  common  ji^s 
of  life  were  Vanished  from  both;  the  ac- 
tors did  not  die  in  public,  or  eat,  or 
Bleep,  or  make  love.  In  Japan  these  ac- 
tions were  relegated  to  the  theatre 
proper;  thev  were  not  sanctioned  on  the 
Indian  stage.  The  Japanese*  No  had 
neither  prologue  nor  apologue,  and  there 
was  no  division  except  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  ac  tion.  Even  in  a  one- 
act  No  the  unity  of  time  was  often 
'  neglected  .  "The  classical  phraseology 
Invariably  adopted  by  the  Indian  dra- 
— *»  was  as  far  beyond  the  under- 
ag  of  the  majority  of  a  Hindu 


How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,'   and.  icla|^r^jlool  of  the  A.  E.  F.  at  the 

Old    Mill.    Chaumont    (Haute  Marne). 
■     '  Fi 


Kenyons  'The  Flag  Station.' 
We  spoke  last  week  of  "The  Critic 


i  France,  on  April  1. 

turned  into  an  opera  three  years  ago       plrat  the  bm  of  fare.    Spanish  sar 

in  London  with  music  by  Sir  Charles  (1Jneg.  Mtllce   salnct.    French  sausage 

Stanford.    There  was  great  reverence  potalo  sa]ad;  boiled  ham  and  cola  rop- 

__ . x  .       Aniir    cn^Vi    nrpriPS  <  »_  .         t-    n,...L-n.r.>   YNi>W1r«»  firm  flflliOl 


lor  Sheridan's  text.    Only  such  scenes 
and  characters  as  could  easily  be  spared  ■ 
were  cut  out.    Thus  Sir  Fretful  Plagi- 
ary and  Mvs.  Dangle  did  not  appear,  j 

Howetver,  '  some  alterations  were 
thought  necessary.  Sneer  retained  his 
necessary  character  of  the  Critic, 
while  Puff  was  the  author  o£  the 
libretto  rehearsed  and  Dangle  the  com- 
poser of  the  music.  Sir  Charles  at- 
tempted to  be  humorous  in  music.  Thus  , 
when  Whiskerandos  sang  "O  cursed 
parrv"  the  orchestra  answered  with  a 
quotation  from  Sir  Hubert  Parry's 
"Blest  Pair  of  Sirens."  Stanford  stipu- 
lates in  a  note  to  his  score  that  the 
opera  should  be   played   seriously  as 


ud'ience  a^heVnguage'of The  No  was  !  grand  opera.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
"ytnd-th^  compreShenS'-  »f  ordinary         arked after  the  P-**™«~^ 


Japanese  spectators.' 

The  No  composed  during  the  Military 
epoch  were  pessimistic.  "Some  learned 
critics  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
laymen  generally  credited  with  having 
written  the  No  were  really  responsible, 
not  for  the  text,  but  only  for  the  music, 
the  dances,  and  the  staging,  the  text 
being  furnished  by  Buddhist  priests, 
who  employed  it  as  a  vehicle  for  incul- 
cating the  instability  of  life,  metempsy- 
chosis the  circle  of  fate,  the  chain  of 
existences,  and  other  religious  doctrines, 
Certainlv  the  dramas  offer  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  that  theory." 

There  is  a  translation'  of  the  Ataka 
No  written  by  Kwanze  Nobumitsu  about 
1485  in  the  third  volume  of  Capt.  Brink- 
ley's  "Japan"  pp.  35-4S. 

A  Few  Notes  About  Plays 
Here  This  Week 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Edgett  for  the  following  notes  about 
the  two  plays  that  will  be  performed  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  this  week. 

"  'The  Critic'  was  first  acted  at  the 
old  Boston   Theatre  in  Federal  street 


BhBftebury   that    some,  of  Stanford's 
musical  allusions,  his  jests,  "remained  , 
wrapped  up  in  music-paper,  so  far  as  I 
the  audience  was  concerned,  for  it  is  a. 
small;  section    of    listeners    that  will 
recognize  hints  of  the  classics,   how-  1 
ever  apposite  they  may  be  to  the  text."  i 
The  exciting  rhythms  and  the  melodic  1 
figures  now  wild,  now  hauntlngly  beau-  \ 
tiful  of  the  Hawaiians  are  still  a  leading  { 
feature   of   "The   Bird   of  Paradise 
Some,    perhaps,    wondered    why  the 
ukulele  is  not  more  In  evidence;  but 
the  ukulele  is  not  an  idigenous  product; 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
about  1877.    We  are  told  thaf  it  ia  a 
favorite  instrument  on  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.    The  native  Hawaiian  instru- 
ments   were    the    puili— two  bamboo 
pipea_struck  in  cadence  and  in  pairs 
one  against  the  other,  either  on  the 
shoulders  or  on  the  knees:  the  uhuli, 
or  hulili-hula,  a  goura  decorated  with 
feathers  used  to  mark  the  time  in  the 
hula-hula;  the  nasal  flute  of  bamboo, 
(riving  A  flat  and  C,  also  used  m  the 
hula-hula;  the  pu.  a  shell  that  sum- 
moned the  natives  to  political  or  re- 


;on  Theatre  in .  jveuer*.  =>"~~  ,Y_,  meetings;  the  ukeke-laau,  a  flat, 
on  Jan.  20.  17%.  as  part  of  a  triple  Ml  ^w"^  of  light^solored  wood  pro- 
Whlch  also  comprised  Flonzel  and  ™  ™^™Pthree  ^  6trings.  The  in- 
Perdita'-apparently  a  condensed  ver-  £^men^Was  hcl/in  the  player's  teeth. 
^oT^r^^Xa  while  he  plucked  the  strings  with  his 
H  was  not  repeated  until .  Dec.  >™£A°™  £%™itH  J  Bayes  will 
87.  1706.  and  then  again  on  Jan.  2,  1.97.  *£™a  £  the  wilbur  Theatre  tomor- 
Aocordinq  to  Seilhamer.  .who  gives  no  be  seen  a :  we  vv,, 

Mr.  Hamilton  as  Sir  Fretful  i»la0iary.  £cnlento(1  AVoman."  a  satire  on  womanj 
Dangle;  Mr.  ClevelanO  ■  [n      mics   wrUten  for  his  wife,  Caro- 
line  Miskel.  "A  Contented  woman"  camel 


Mr.  Downie  as 


'and  M^  Marshall  as  Don 
do"     The  Mrs.  Kowson  was 


idly  Susanna  B  >■  tne  aU 


&e.f'  was   actin,   atkethe  £H. 

ST*  ~  ^?  D^rawhi^  Band  Leaders  and  Musicians 
Company,  with  Mr.  Daly  a.  Mr.  £htte.  p  ^  chaumont 
Ihrystal  Heme  as_  Mrs.JVhUe.  ^  ^  01  W  ^  ^  program  andO*  

of  fare  of  a  '?™*™V',*^  tf™*nk  tnTchOT-us  'will  take  a  prominent  part 

en  by  the  graduation .class ,  oi  ,          programs  will  not  consist  « 

Aer*   from    the    band   faciei.  Husively  of  American  or  French  cot 


to  Boston  in  December.  1S35,  and  was! 
played  at  the  Park  The^^Mr* JRgsjal 


Heme  as  '    .  c„,- 

ell  as  Mr-  S*«P«°n-    ™  plays-Shaw's  given 


pork;  O.  K.  sausage,  pickles  and  onions, 
tomato  ketchup,  mayonnaise  dressing, 
American  cheese,  French  cheese,  olives, 
oran((*  jello.  chocolate  cake,  nuts  and 
raisins,  white  wine,  red  wine,  beer, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  black  coffee. 

The  program  of  the  concert  was  as 
follows: 

Marseillaise,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

March,  "Through the  Mill'  C.  A-  *raser 

Conducted  by  tho  Composer 
DeseriptlTe  selection,  "Two  Months  in  the 

Old  Mill"  ......W.  H.  Vodery 

Conducted  by  the  Composer  . 

Song,  "My  Fire"  r-T.f  ' 

.    roein  by  Capt.  Charles  A.  Eflacott 
Sung  by  Capt.  Paul  Breedy 

Slovak  Fantasia..  Charles  Haub.el 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 

Chant  du  Depart  M^hul 

Among  the  guests  were  Lt.  Albert 
Stoessel,  chief  instructor,  known  here 
as  a  violinist,  and  W.  E.  Walter,  for- 
merly publicity  agent  of  the  Boston 
Svmphony  Orchestra,  now  in  France 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
A  New  Musical  Association 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Georges  Longy 

Mr  Gorges  Longy,  tne  renowned  obo-&, 
1st  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra*,, 
the  founder  of  the  Longy  Club  of  wind 
lnstVurneRts,  justly  esteemed  here  as  art 
orchestral  conductor,  purposes  to  estab-J 
IHh  In  Boston  an  annual  series  of  con| 
certs  to  be  given  by  the  Boston  MusicaM 
Association,   which   will  be  similar  irf< 
certain  respects  to  the  Societe  National^ 
de  Musique  de  Paris,  whlch.-founded  irfti 
1870-71  by  Saint-Paens.  Bussine,  FranckJ 
Duparc,    Lalo,    Faure,    Castillon  and 
others,   has   playod   a   most  important 
part  in  the  history  or  modern  French! 
music,  .  • 

"The    Boston    Musical  Association, 
says  Mr.  Longy.  "will  not  have  for  Its, 
object  the  performance  of  the  works  of  j 
American  composers  exclusively;  it  will 
endeavor  to  stimulate  the  development! 
of  all  the  musical  elements  of  the  city,  j 
and  this  term,   'musical  elements'  In- 
cludes the  composers,  soloists,  orches- 
tral performers  and  choristers  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  surrounding  territory.  On 
special  occasions  the  association  will 
also  give  a  place  on  its  programs  to  for- 
eign  artists  of  note,  who  for  reasons 
'other  than  those  of  purely  artt3tic  na- 
ture, may  be  unable  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  Boston.   These  concerts  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  these  per- 
sons who  are  concerned  in  the  educa- 
tional and  artistic  development  of  the  ( 
art  of  music,  and  the  general  public, 
as  well,   will  find  in  them  a  genuine! 
source  of  pleasure  and  entertainment 
which  will  at  the  same  time  improve  the  I 
musical  taste  of  the  community. 

"There  will  be  Ave  concerts  during 
each  season:  December,  an  orchestral! 
concert;  January,  a  concert  of  chamber 
music;  February,  a  concert  by  a  small 
orchestra;  March,  a  second  concert  oft 
chamber  music;  April,  a  second  orches- 
tral concert.    At  one  of  these  concerts} 


will  be  given  a  hearing  and  the  greats  S 
est  eclecticism  will  govern  the  choice! /? 
of  works  to  be  performed.  The  com-j,  M 
positions  of  the  older  masters  will  noo  j 

be  ignored. 

"A  composition  by  an  American  comlfl 
poser  will  be  given  a  place  on  each  projH 
gram. if  possible.    The  composer  man 
assist  in  the  production  of  his  workM 
either  as  conductor  or  soloist.  All  worki  1 
by  American  composers  played  at  thesj  T 
concerts  that  are  of  particular  wortl 
will  be  given  a  place  on  the  program  opj 
the  Societe  Nationale  de   Musfque  djM 
Paris.    Tho  opportunity  thus  offered  t< 
American  composers  to  take  part  in  th« 
produetlon  of  their  works  and  to  oped 
the  way   to   a   European   hearing  l'ol 
their  production  is  particularly  worthJ 
of  attention. 

"My  personal  experience,  acquired  dur-t.  • 
ing  my   13   years   as  director  of  the! 
orchestral  club  and  my  four  years  asWj 
director  of  the  MacDowell  club  orchestra, J 
has  convinced  me  that  there  is  amongB  , 
a  certain  class  of  prayers,  talent  of  reair 
worth.   I  have  found  among  players  ofl 
this  class  an  enthusiasm  and  a  serlousf 
desire  for  improvement  -which  are  truly 
remarkable.    These  young   and  giftedl 
players,  if  they  are  chosen  with  care, 
encouraged  rind  properly  instructed,  Willi' 
become  artists  of  a  high  order.  Having] 
this  firm  conviction,  I  dare  to  assert, 
that,  with  amateurs  of  this  sort,  care- 
fully selected.  I  shall  with  the  assist-l  1 
ance  of  some   professional  musicians, 
be  able  to  form  a  capable  orchestra. 
But  to  carry  this  out  successfully  hard) 
and  painstaking  work  will  be  demanded  ' 
on  the  part  of  the  members.   I  intend 
that  the  rehearsals  shall  not  only  serveM 
'  as  a  preparation  for  the  concert  per-L^ 
formances,  but  they  shall  also  become  y 
a  school  of  orchestral  playing  in  which 
each  player  will  coulntarily  submit  him-M 
self  to  a  very  severe  course  of  train-py 
ing.    Without   such  discipline   no  one 
can  hope,  to  attain  the  proficiency  re-W 
quired   o(   modern   orchestral   players. t  ' 
If  any  member  of  the  orchestra  pos-1 
sesses  the  requisite  talent  he  will  be 
given   nn   opportunity  to  appear  as  a 
soloist.  This  opportunity  will  be  granted 
(in  an  absolute  impartial   manner.  A 
player,   for  example,  who  sits  at  the 
last  desk  of  the  second  violin  may,  if  he 
has  the  necessary  ability,  be  heard  m 
solo   equally   as  well  as   the  concert 

master.   . 

"Three  soloists  will  be  heard  at  each 
concert,  a  pianist,  a  singer  and  another 
Instrumentalist.  An  opportunity  will  be 
Kiven  them,  besides  that  of  a  public 
'  hearing,  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
service  of  art  rather  than  using  art  for 
their  own  personal  aims.  That  Is  to 
say  many  modern  works  are  neglected 
by  soloists  because  an  unknown  work 
is  rarely  well  received  on  a  first  hear- 
ing It  needs  to  be  heard  more  than 
once  to  be  fully  appreciated.  A  soloist 
often  prefers  to  play  a  work  of  known 
effectiveness  rather  than  one  unknown 
or  of  doubtful  quality.  It  is  this  point, 
therefore,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  par- 
'tieular  attention.     The' artists  in  these 


liflJBced  ;it  thcTr  service.  They  will 
liiid  an  orchestra  which  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  ns  many  rehearsals  ns 

may  be  necessary  for  properly  produc- 
ing a  new  work  under  the  best  possible 
.  indltlons.  I  have  ofUfi  noticed  Il:.it 
.me  of  the  mi  at  est  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
duction of  now  works  requiring  the 
assistance  of  a  soloist  has  been  this  very 
difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  rehearsals,  especially  in  the  case 
of  soloists  of  great  reputation.  These 
latter  jisually  arrive  at  the  last  minute, 
and.  being  limited  in  time,  Invariably 
choose  a"  work  well  known  t<J  the  or- 
chestra and  general  public. 

"There  exists  a  large  number  of  sym- 
j.honlc  works  with  solo  voices  or  instru- 
ments that  cannot  be  properly  given  un- 
less the  soloists  and  orchestra  can  re- 
hearse  many  times  together.    The  solo- 
ist will  therefore  tind  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  concerts: 
"(1)    Service  of  art. 
"(2)   Education  of  the  public. 
"(8)    Education  of  hiimself. 
"(4)    Avoidance  of  the  inevitable  com- 
parisons always   made  by    the  public 
when  It  hears  a   work  already  in  the 
repertory  of  celebrated  artists. 

"Chamber  music  organizations  will  »>e 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  at  these 
concerts  and  players  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  regular  organization  may 
study  together  for  the  production  of 
sums  composition. 

"A  small  chorus  composed  of  1G  so- 
pranos, eight  tenors,  IS  altos  and  eight 
basses,  all  carefully  selected,  will  take 
part  In  various  works.  Like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra,  the  members  of 
the  chorus  will  have  the  same  privilege 
of  appearing  as  soloists.  In  fact  they 
will  be  helped  and  encouraged  in  this 
idea. 

"The  music  schools  of  Boston,  as  well  as 
private  teachers,  will  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  association  <nnd  its  con- 
certs. Their  best  pupils  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  a  public  appearance 
under  exceptionally  good  conditions. 

"Constitution  of  the  Boston  Musical 
Association,  article  3:  To  produce  mod- 
ern works  in  general,  published  or  not, 
of  all  schools.  To  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion and  popularization  of  American 
compositions.  To  encourage  musical  tai- 
ent  In  any  form  under  the  .sole  condition- 
that  it  shows  an  aspiration  for  a  high, 
artistic  ideal.  v 

"Any  one  that  desires  to  become  a 
member   of   the    association    as    com- J 
poser,      interpreter,  instrumentalist, 
singer,  should  apply  to  Mr.  Longy,  103 
Hemenway  street,  Boston. 

"No  fee  of  any  sort  will  be  required." 

Shakespeare's  Juliet;  Mr.  Courtney 
Has  Memories  and  Writes 

Apropos  of  Miss  Doris  Keane's  per- 
formance of  Juliet  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
London.  Mr.  V,'.  B.  Courtney  of  the 
Dally  Teleoraph  indulged  himself  in 
memories  and  retlections: 

"Tn  a  short  time  we  ore  to  see  a  new 
tmKk — always  a  notable  event  in  the- 
.1  history,  for  it  generally  marks  , 
.wning  of  a  new  star.    Mia'?  Doris 
K  has  already  risen  a  considerable  ! 
above  the  horizon  in  her  'Roxane' 
Bts    long-lived    predecessor,    *Ro-  P 
J,'  but  Juliet  is  a  different  and  far 
ambitious  matter,  which  calls  upon 
gifts  and  qualities  in  an  actress  '{ 
^JSrolves  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  ' 
Own.    Let  us  express,  however,  at  once 
our  gratitude  to  Miss  Keane,  not  only 
for  being-  inspired  with  a  noble  ambi- 
tion, but  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  J 
Of  watching  a  Shakespearean  play  which 
is  not  seen  as  often  on  the  boards  as  : 
some  of  us  might  wish.    We  do  not  get 
BO  much  cf  the  Eliza'oethlan  dramatist 
nowadays  that  we  can  fail  to  appreciate 
another  experiment  in  the  higher  drama  M 
—worthy.  a.s  we  hope,  to.  be  set  side  by  . 
fide  with  the  success  of  'Twelfth  Night? 
a',  the  Court  Theatre.   Mr.  Basil  Sydney's 
Xomeo  will  also  be  watched  with  sym- 
pathetic attention,  and  assuredly  not  the  ' 
least  interesting  features  will  be  Ellen 
Terry's  Nurse  and  Mr.   I^eon  Quarter- 
matne's  Mercutio.   I  recall  an  odd  mem- 
ory from  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  last  character.    When  Helena  Mod- 
leska  played   Juliet    to   the   Romeo  of 
Forbes  Robertson  in  1881,  the  Mercutio 
was  Wilson  Barrett.  -Now  Wilson  Bar-  . 
rett  was.  above    all,    a    melodramatio  ' 
actor,  end  there  is  not  the  least  little 
touch  of  melodrama  In  Romeo's  friend 
and  companion.    And  yet,  t>y  almost  uni- 
versal testimony,  Barrett's  Mercutio  was 
one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  did.  Ger- 
vinus.  by  the  way,  the  ponderous  Ger- 
man commentator  on  Shakespeare,  could 
not  understand  Mercutio    at    all.     He  - 

revere^0  I'T  '°  he  and  ir- 

FarSTv  ;,nlc°arSC!y  dul1-     Ye  Gods! 
■  ,  y  Mercufto  dui|  • 

readvTf  ",diffK  U,tiPS'  as  1  h*ve  «J 
liet  L 1  .u  3  °Ut  tllP  Portraiture  of  Ju- 
I'ct,  and  the  main  difficulty  is,  of  course 
„  "IM  «*  Sirlish  sweetness  in  the 
Mtller  part  with  the  tragic  intensity 
age-fe  3  *"•  *  "  years  of 

tnnZ  t  ,US  eay  17'  t0  mai  l<  the  I'iffer- 
devel0b„e,tWefa  th°  Komh(,,»  ^Ts.  earTy 
north°^'ne,nt    and  the  immaturity  of  a} 
rorthern  temperament.    Now,  if  an  act. 

'ceU  Kh»'ne  en°Ugh  for  the  °Pening 
i.  „         he  ls  assuredly  too  voung  for 

8Cet"e:  if  Sh°  is       enough  to| 
'lact  th&  potion  scene,  she  is  too  old 
i  JUliets  adorable  youthfiflness  in  the 
r™er  colloquy  from   the  balcony.  We 

m  to  want  in  ono  and  the  same  char-  I 
<lpr   innocence    and    strength,  sweet- 
^■s  and  a  heroic  j  csolution-a  union  of ' 
>r"  lightest  comedv  and  the  most  ™i J, 
nt  tragedy     There  -ire  twn  ,  i  i  *T  ,,018Ti- 


Balgliini&i  Tni!i.*Tro"wrver.  In^ne  first 
place,  it  is  merely  coniiiionHenSO  to  say 
that  no  English  girl— such  as  John' 
Leech  drew  so  lovingly,  and  such  as 

Mr.  Shepperton  draws  now— teould  pos- 
sibly play  Juliet.  The  breadth  and  pas- 
sion of  the  character  aro  entirely  be- 
yond her  range— what  can  she  make  of 
a  tierce  nre  of  Iqvo  that  burns  itself' 
out?— and.  therefore,  we  do  wisely  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  very  young  act- 
ress in  the  part.  And  the  second  thing 
to  be  remembered  Is  that  Juliet  is  orie 
of  Shakespeare's  strong  characters,  foil 
of  admirable  will  power,  and  h«r 
strength  should  bo  suggested  from  the 
very  outset.  She  is  tho  guiding  agency 
throughout.  Does  she  not  convert  Ro- 
meo from  an  idle  dreamer,  in  love  with 
love,  into  a  man  who  loves  a  concrete 
woman?  Is  It  not  due  to  her  that  Rosa- 
line fades  like  an  insubstantial  mist  and 
Juliet  becomes  the  lode  star  of  the 
hero's  life?  Look  at  the  masterful  way 
In  which  she  decides  at  once  the  issue. 
She  will  have  no  shilly-shallying.  Let 
us  get  married  forthwith.  Romeo  under 
her  tuition  drops  his  sentimental  weak- 
nesses and  becomes  a  man.  No  more 
talk  about  Cupid's  arrow  or  Dian's  wit  | 
and  the  rest  of  the  artificial  nonsense. 
'Well,  Juliet.  I  will  lie  withi  thee  to- 
night,' are  his  words  when  ho  comes 
back  to  Verona.  It  is  plain  Juliet  with 
him  now. 

"Looking  back  over  many  years,  I 
think  that  Modjeska,  the  Polish  actress, 
was  the  best  .Juliet  I  have  seen.  She 
was  not  exactly  beautiful,  but  her  face 
was  full  of  charm  and  distinction,  and 
although,  she  was  more  successful  when 
Juliet's  love  turns  into  a  tragedy  than 
she  was  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  . 
play,  no  one  could  find  much  fault  'with  ; 
her  youthful  presentment  of  the  heroine. 
But  it  is  the  potion  scene  which  I  best 
remember,  for  here  we  had  the  strength 
of  the  mature  woman  dealing  with  a 
tragic  situation,  and  getting  out  of  it 
every  ounce  of  pity  and  terror  which 
it  involves.    There  are  many  ways  in 
which  Juliet's  speech  in  the  fourth  act 
can  be  interpreted.    Juliet  left  alone, 
after  the  departure  of  her  nurse,  has, 
as  she  says,  'a  faint  cold  fear  thrilling 
through  my  veins,  that  almost  freezes 
up  the  heat  of  life.'    There  is  no  one  j 
to  whom  she  can  turn  for  sympathy. 
Her  father,  her  mother,  and  now,  too, 
her  nurse,  have  joined  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies;  whatever  she  has  to  do  must 
be  done  by  herself  alone,  with  no  one 
to  help  or  comfort  her.   Then,  because 
the  two  dominant  notes  in  Juliet's  na-l 
ture  are  passion  and  imagination,  she 
niures  ur>  before  herself  all  the  pos- 
sible dreadful  consequences  of  the  po- 
tion she  is  about  to  swallow.    It  may . 
not  have  the  intended  effect,  or  it  may  k 
be  poison.   Or,  again,  what  will  happen  t 
supposing  she  wakes  up  in  the  tomb  I 
before   Romeo  returns?    What  visions 
will  she  see,  as  she  lies  surrounded  by  ] 
all  the  bones  of  her  ancestors?   There  £ 
is   Tybalt,    too,   recently   dead,   whose  : 
spirit  no  doubt  haunts  the  place.  So 
far  we  are  moving  through  a  panorama 
of  pictured  horrors. 

"Arthur  Brooke,  in  his  poem  which 
served  as  a  foundation  for  Shakespeare's 
play,  made  his  Juliet  swallow  the  mix- 
ture in  haste,  for  fear  she  might  be  dis- 
covered     Coleridge   .said    that  Juliet 
finally  drinks  from  "the  phial  irr  *n  fit  of 
sheer  terror.'  'ijhat  is  not  quite  the  way 
In  which  the  great  scene  can  best  be  | 
interpreted.     So   far   as  I  remember, 
Modjeska  set  before'  us  with  all  her  & 
tragic  mastery   the  various  emotions,' 
and  imagined  terrors  running  through 
the  distraught  girl's  brain  until  there 
comes  one  vision  above  all.    She  has  re- 
ferred to  Tybalt,  her  dead  kinsman,  and 
In  fanciful  vision  she  sees  him  pursu- 
ing Romeo,  'that  did  spit  his  body  on  a 
rapier's  point.'  'Stay,  Tybalt,  stay,'  she 
cries:  she  must  at  all  costs  come  be-i 
tween  him  and  his  victim.   Romeo  is  in  * 
danger,  and  Juliet  flies  to  his  rescue. 
'Romeo.  I  drink  to  thee.'    It  is  a  very 
difficult  scene  for  any  actress  to  get 
through,  because  it  involves  so  many 
crises  of  desperate  emotion.  Modjeska 
reserved  all  her^force  for  the  final  point,  i 
when  all  the  other  terrors  she  has  sum-, 
moned  to  her  brain   fade  before  the 
overmastering  idea  that  Tybalt  is  pur- 
suing Rpmeo  to  kill  him,  and  that  she, 
Juliet,  must  haste  to  his  rescue.   It  was; 
a  wonderful  triumph  of  the  histrionic* 
art,  a  great  and  splendid  climax,  which 
left  the  most  profound  impression  on  I 
the  audience. 

"There  is  another  foreign  actress  who 
tained  great  distinction  as  Juliet — Stella 
Colas— whom  I  never  saw,  but  she  seems 
to  have  interpreted  the  part  in  much  the; 
same  way  as  Modjeska,  putting  all  her 
strength  into  the  potion  scene,'  and,  com-, 
paratively  speaking,  caring  less  for  other: 
episodes  of  the  play.  A  speech  which  It!, 
is  apparently  difficult  for  some  actresses)? 
to  render  is  Juliet's  beautiful  monologue 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,!  i 
where  she  Is  awaiting  the  arrival  <oT ' 
Romeo.    The  soliloquy  begins  with  the  1 
words.  Borrowed  from  Marlowe,  'Gallop 
apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,  towards:  1 
Phoebus'  lodging.'  Here  Juliet  is  think-: 

aloud,  revealing  the  innate  tender-  I 
ness  of  her  nature,  combined  with  all  ! 
that  devouring  southern  passion  which 
throughout  explains  the  breathless  haste 
of  the  drama.   I  believe  that  some  for- 
eign critics  have  considered  the  speech  I 
[wanting  in  maidenly  modesty,  but  theyfl 
have  been  mainly  of  the  Teutonic  order* 
tf  intelligence,  which  has  never  under- 
stood Renaissance  literature,  nor  sym-  , 
(pathized  with  the  Italian  atmosphere  in  , 
hv-hich  the  whole  of  the  play  is  cast.  I 
Ellen  Terry's  Juliet,  done  at  the  Ly-  i 
teum  in  1882,  pleased  alike  the  eye  and 


|glrllshness.  ft  was  marked  with  those 
Bgqiilslte  touches  of  feminino  emotion 
land-  instinctive  grace  with  which  that 
famous  actress  has  endowed  so  many 
of  her  Shakesperean  heroines.  Mary 
Anderson  was  another  memorable  Ju- 
liet, and  gave  us  a  most  capable  per- 
formance, whilo  Mrs.  Stirling  repeated 
tfle  wonderful  impersonation  of  the  old 
nurse  which  she  had  contributed  to  the 
Lyceum  version  of  the  play.  Then  there 
was  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  beautiful 
Juliet,  with  Forbes  Robertson  as  her 
Romeo-beautiful,  above  all,  when  the 
actress  leaned  from  the  balcony 
:and  in  her  low,  musical  tones  spoke  the 
immortal  love-duet  which  ls  one  of  trio 
supreme  idylls  of  literature  and  the 
\stage  Mrs.  Campbell  was  at  her  best, 
if  I  remember  right,  in  these  early 
scenes. 

I  like,  however,  to  think  that  one  of 
the  most  promising  performances  or 
Juliet  in  modern  times  has  been  given 
by  a  young  actress  who  we  all  hope 
has  a  brilliant  future  before  her  worthy 
of  her  distinguished  ancestry.  Miss 
Phyllis  Terry  has  special  qualifications 
for  a  character  like  this.  She  posesses 
youth,  which  must  be^  so  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  earlier  scenes;  she  pos- 
sesses also  that  strong  emotional  pow- 
er which  we  usually  associate  with  an 
actress  of  much  larger  experience  than 
any  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Miss 
Terry.  When  she  playet  the  part,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
first  with  her  father  as  Mercutio,  and 
then  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  the  same 
character,  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  we  had  here,  not  in  .a  thoroughly 
mature  shape,  a  little  crude  in  some 
respects,  but  still  with  abundant  prom- 
ise, one  of  the  most  interesting  charac- 
terizations in  those  happy  times  when 
the  "legitimate"  drama  had  a  greater 
appeal  to  us  than  seemfL  possible  now. 
To  have  played  at  her  age*  such  exacting 
parts  as  Viola  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  ; 
Juliet  in  "Romeo  and  Juiet,"  and  Desde- 
mona  in  "Othello,"  was  to  have  com- 
menced under  the  happiest  auspices  a 
career  destined  to  lead  to  dazzling 
triumphs.  May  wee  see  her  again  ,and 
soon! 

On  April  14  Mr.  Courtney  said  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  reviewing  Miss  Keane's 
performance:    "There  are  perhaps  nine 
and  sixty  ways  of  playing  Juliet,  and 
every  single  one  of  them  may  be  right 
for  somebody  or  other.    Of  what  Juliet 
'  lis  like  we  may  have  violently  different 
[opinions."   He  found  Miss  Keane  a  very 
4  modern  Juliet.    "Poetry  is  what  she  did 
not  give  us.    The  music  of  the  line 
i  seemed  to  escape  her.    It  seemed  that 

merely  to  hear  the  great  speeches  read 
by  some  one  who  was  making  no  at- 
tempt to  act  might  give  us  more  of  the 
Juliet  Shakespeare  imagined  than  much 
clever  work  on  the  stage."  AS  a  whole. 
Mr.  Courtney's  review  was  condemna- 
I  tory. 

.SECOND  WEEK 

OF  THE  POPS 

MONDAY,- MAY  12. 

Wedding  March  Mendelssohn 

Overture,  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  Verdi 

Gavotte   •.  Martini 

Fantasia,  "Faust"  Oounod 

Organ,  Mr.  Snow. 

finite,  "Roma"  Biitet 

"Ave  Maria"  Schubert- WilheliBj 

Organ,  Mr.  Snow. 

Prelude   >.  Rachmaninoff 

Overture  to  "Tannnaeuser"  Wagner 

Selection,  "Jack  o'Lantern"  Caryll 

Canzone  Van  Westerbout 

Waltz.  "Bspana"  Waldteufel 

Finale,   Fourth   Symphony  Tscbaikowsky 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13. 

Marehe  Militalre.  ..j,  Schubert  - 

Overture.  "Masaniello"  Anhor  ' 

"Whimpering  of  the  Flowers"  Blnn 

Fantasia.  "La  Bohemp"  Puccini 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  Waener 

Tarantelle   ;  Jaeehla 

"Ave  Maria"  Bach-Gounod 

Cortege  Solenelle  ,  Glazraiuotf 

Selection,  "Sometime"...^  Friml 

Intermezzo.    "Pasrliacei"  Leoncavallo 

Waltz.  "Jolly  Fellows"  Vollstedt 

Polonaise  from  "Etigen  Onegin".  .Tschaikowiky 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  14. 

Hungarian  March  Berl'oz 

Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave"  Mendelssohn 

Minuet   Bolzonl 

Fantasia,  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 

Wolf -Ferrari 

Suite,  "Nutcracker"  Tscnaikowsky 

Ilarp  solo,  "Dream"  Obeithur 

Mr.  Theodore  Cella. 

Aria  (for  strinss  and  organ)  Rehfeld 

A  Vagrom  Ballad  Chadwiek 

Mazeppa   T.lszt 

Eomanze  Van  Wcsterheut 

Waltz,  "Tres  Jolie"  Waldteufel 

"Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  Wagner 

THURSDAY,  MAY  15. 
Professional  Women's  Club  Night. 

March,  "Semper  Fidelis"  Sousa 

Overture  to  "The  Sicilian  Vespers"^.. ..  .Verdt 

Romanzn  Van  westerhout 

Fantasia.    "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

Scherzo,  Second  Symphony.'.  Rabaud 

Flute  solo: 

Mr.  Bruotte. 

Berceuse   fJortsrrl 

Rhapsody,   "Italia"  Casella 

Ballet  music,  "The  Prophet"  Meyerbeer 

a.  Waltz,     b,  Redowa. 

Impromptu.  Op.  90,  No.  2  Schubert 

Waltz,   "Roses  from  the  South"  Strauss 

"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  Elgar 

FRIDAY.  MAY  16. 

March,  ",Stars  and  Stripes"   .Snusa 

Orerture  ."All  Baba"  Chenihinl 

"Song  Without  Words"  Tschaikowsky 

Fantasia,  "Pagliacci"  Leoncavallo  1 

Ballet  music,  "Queen  of  Sheba"  Gounod 

Hymnus  (Trio*  .'  Kneel 

Organ.  Mr.  Albert  W.  Snow;  violin.  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann: violoncello,  Mr.  G.  Miquelle. 

"Turkish  Patrol"  Mlchaelis 

Overture,    '  "Melpomene''  Chadwiek 

Selection,  "L'Oracolo"  Leonl 

Souvenir   Drdla 

"The   Marionettes"   Tjacorabe  hi? 

March  from  "Alda"  Ver«l_ 
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Coronation  March  *"$S!£L 

Overture   "Ll^ht  Caralir'\'*f..^.-"VvE5!E 

Waltz.  "Tales  From  the  Vienna 

Fantasia.   "Oatallerta   RmiUran.  '•  •^^J 

j  Ballet  suite,  '"Coppclta"  Dennes 

Ta»nTeil«'forVh?S   "i  CUrlnet.^Salnt-Saeti. 

Messrs.  Brook*  and  Mlmnit. 
Largo  from  tyj>  "New  World"  Symphony  ^ 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  iAh'nllnni 

Selection.  "Fiddlers  Ti  re,-"  Z"uet 

Meditation  from  "Tunis". .  . .  ■•  .A.  ...Massenet 
Solo  violin.  Mr.  IIoff,na"V.i,ii»„f.I 

I  Waltz,   "The  Skaters"  *  TZ.I 

Overture,  "Mignon"  luomss 


LT.  EUROPE'S  BAND 
GIVES  2  CONCERTS 

Jazz  Players  Carry  on 
Loyally  Under  New  Leader 


Lt.   "Jini"  Europe's  band  gave  twot' 
concerts  yesterday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning in  the  Mechanics'  building,  before 
audiences    encouragingly  substantial, 
considering  the  exceptionally  disagree-. 


(able  weather.  The  band  will  give  two 
more  concerts  there  this  afternoon  and 
evening,  thus  bringing  tho  present 
series  to  a  close. 

Th^  unique  organization,  officially  en- 
rolled as  the  369th  United  States  in-; 
fantry  band  and  as  such  a  highly  lm-pi 
portant  melodic  factor  in  the  winning 
of  the  world  war,  has  firmly  maintained 
since  its  return  to  this  country  the 
reputation   which   it  acquired  abroad, 
as  the  last  word  in  the  Interpretation  ol 
A  that  peculiar  phase  of  instrumentation 
|  known  as  "jazz."   On  its  first  visit  to 
S  Boston,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  it 
Jactually  created^,  furore  which»was  to 
ilbe  appeased  only  by  a  return  engage- 
ment, of  longer  duration,  at  Mechanics' 
building.      This     second  engagement 
opened  most'  auspiciously,  to  be  inter- 
Trupted  by  a  tragedy. 

.    Though  Lt.  James  Reese  Europe,  who 
organized    and  led  the    now-  famous 
band,  is  dead,  killed  by  the  hand  of 
lone  whom  he  had  befriended,  his  com- 
rades have  determined  to  "carry  on" 
loyally,  as  he  would  have  wished.  The 
new  leaden,  was  at  hand  in  the  person 
of  Prlv.  Felix  Weir,  long  Lt.  Europe's 
I  chief  assistant.   Yesterday  he  conducted 
j  most  effectively,  and  the  men  under  him 
(responded    splendidly.     The  programs 
1  were  characteristic,  replete  with  jazz, 
Instrumental  and  vocal.    The  effect  on 
the  audience  was  as  ever  it  has  been, 
electrifying.     The    rhythmic;  dynamic 
jazzing  of  nearly  three  score  expert  in- 
strumentalists could  hardly  result  other- 

'    The   deep  regard   that   Lt.  Europe's 
men  held  for  Him  is  to  be  evinced  In 
material  form.    Already  there  is  talk 
among  them  of  erection  of  a  mo,iument 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  led  them  ' 
!  across   the   seas   and  'back,    and   who  i 
|  brought  them  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame  here 
<  through  a  rarely  successful  tour  of  the 
I  country. 

Boston  will  turn  out  today  for  the  two 
1  concerts  at  Mechanics  building  or  miss 
the  final  opportunities  to  hear  something 
'1  really  worth  while.  '   | 


the  Mari-ln  the  iron-bmind.-  melancholy  to* 
limes  of  Die  Magi.  Therein..  I  say,  arc  glorious 
histories  of  the  Heaven,  and  of  the  Eartii,  and 
of  the  mighty  Se«— and  of  tbe  Genii  that  over- 
ruled the  sen,  and  the  t-arth,  and  the  iofty 
heaven.  There  was  much  lore  too  in  the  say- 
ings wlu'eh  were  said  by  the  Sdbyls;  and  holy. 
to.ly  tbints  were  beoril  of  uld  by  £t«  dim 
leaves  that  trembled  around  Dod..iia— but  as 
Allah  liveth.  that  fable  Which  the  Demon  told 
me,  as  be  sat  by  my  side  ju  the  shadow  of 
the  tomb,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
of  all! 


"Marvellous!  MarvelLOUS!" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Several  of  your  veracious  correspon- 
dents have  .told  their  recollections  of 
side-winders,  tree-squeaks  and  other 
biological  freaks  which  are  novelties  to 
the  most  of  us.  Strange  tales  were  told 
in  the  early  days  of  Xew  England.  I 
quote  a  few  of  them  from  the  narrative 
of  John  Josselyn,  who  published  in  1675 
"An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  Xew 
England." 

"We  had  some  neighboring  gentle- 
men in  our  house  who  came  to  welcome  , 
me  into  the  country:  where  amongst  | 
variety  of  discourse  they  told  of  a  sea-  j. 
serpent  or  snake  that  lay  coiled  up  like] 
a  cable  upon  a  rock  at  Cape  Ann;  a  IV 
boat  passing  by  with  English  aboard, 
and  two  Indians,  they  would  have  shot  \ 
the  serpent,  but  the  Indians  dissuaded  ) 
them,  saying:  That  if  he  were  not) 
killed  outright,  they  would  be  all  in  I 
danger  of  their  lives.   .   .   .  '■'<. 

"One  Mr.  Mittin  related  of  a  Triton  I 
or  Merman  which  he  saw  in  Casco  Bay.  I 
The  gentleman  was  a  great  fowler  and  , 
used  to  go  out  with  a  small  boat  or 
canoe,  and  fetching  a  compass  about  a  . 
small  island  for  -the  advantage  or  a 
shot,  was  encountered  with  i  Triton.  J 
who  layir.g  his  hands  upon  the  side  Of 
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the  canoe  had   ow   of   them  em 

off  with  a  hatchet  by  Mr.  Mittin.  ' 
was  In  all  -espects  like  the  hand 
man.    Tho  Triion  presently 
ing  the  water  with  his  purple  blood, 
and  was  no  more  seen.    .   .  • 

"There  Is  an  admirable  rare  creature 
in  Shape  like  a  buck,  with  horns,  of  a 
gummv  substance,  which  I  have  often 
found  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf  upon  the 
ground  among  the  withered  leaves:  a 
living  creature  I  cannot  <  all  it.  having 
only  the  sign  of  a  mouth  and  eyes.  .  .  . 
•The  Indians  call  them  tree  bucks,  and 
fiave  a  superstitious  saying  that  if  they 
tan  see  a  tree-buck  walking  upon  the 
branches  of  an  oak  when  they  go  out 
fri  the  morning  to  hunt,  they  shall  have 
good  luck   that  day.     What  they  are 
good  for  I  know  not,  but  there  is  some 
more  than  ordinary  virtue  In  them.  It 
is  true  that  nothing  in  nature  is  super- 
fluous, and  we  have  the  Scriptures  to 
back  it.   that  God  created  nothing  in 
L vain.   .  .  . 

>    "The  toad  is  of  two  sorts,  one  that  is 
{speckled  witli  white  and  another  of  a 
I  dark  earthy  color;  there  is  of  them  that 
will  climb  up  into  trees  and  sit  crbak- 
ing  there,  but  whether  it  be  nf  a  third 
sort  or  one  or  the  other  or  both  I  am 
j  not  able  to  affirm:  but  this  I  can  testi- 
I  fy  that  there  be  toads  of  the  dark-col 

ored  kindred  that  are  as  big  as  a  groat 
■\  loaf.    Which  report  will  not  swell  into 
:  the  belief  of  my  skeptic  sirs;  nor  that 
I  there  is  a  hell,   being  like   Solomon  s 
fool.  Prov.  xxvi.  22." 

Of  the  Maine  planters  and  lishermen 
this  observant  critic  says:  "The  diligent 
.  hand  maketh  rich,  but  if  they  be  of 
•  dronish  disposition   as  some   are  they 
,   become  wretchedly  poor  and  miserable 
,  scarce  able  to  free  themselves  and  fain 
Hies  from  importunate  famine,  espccial- 
"   ly  in  the   winter,   for  want   of  bread. 

They  hive  a  custom  of  taking  tobacco, 
R  sleeping  at  noon,  sitting  long  at  meals, 
sometimes  lour  time*  in  a  day.  and  now 


North,  I  n 
clent  painters. 


A  Social  Register 
The  editor  of  the  Book  Monthly  has 
asked  some  "well  known"  writers  what 
characters  in  fiction  they  would  be  most 
eager  to*  meet  in  the  flesh.    This  ques- 
tion may  toe  ranked  with  "What  one 
tJOok  would  you  wish  to  have  on  a  des- 
ert island?"  and  "What  would  you  do 
first  if  you  were  left  a  legacy  .of  $1,000,- 
000?"    Not  long  ago  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector, imprisoned  in  England,  said  that 
If  he  were  to  bo  jailed  again  and  allowed 
to  take  toooks  with  him  he  would  in- 
clude   the    novels    of    George  Eliot. 
Jane  Austen,  Trollope,  Thomas  Hardy; 
the    poetry    of    Wordsworth,  Cowper 
Goldsmith,    and    Charles    Lamb's  es- 
says.   Making  out  lists  of  this  or  a 
similar  character  is  a  harmless  fireside 
amusement. 

There  were  replies  to  the  editor  of  the 
Book  Monthly.  Messrs.  Lucas,  Court- 
ney, Walpole  and  Locke  would  prefer  to 
see  Falstaff,  Stephen  McKenna,  Mrs. 
Gamp's  friend,  Mrs.  Harris.  W.  B- 
Maxwell  would  ask  first,  for  Diana 
Vernon  because  he  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  her  years  ago;  next  to  her, 
Joe  Gargery,  "because  so  truly  good  a 
man,  so  truly  fine  a  gentleman,"  then 
Angel  Clare,  "to  kill  him  at  sight  for 
his  infamous  and  asinine  treatment  or 

TNo  doubt  the  editor,  asking  the  ques- 
tion had  in  mind  Hazlltt's  essay 
"Of  Persons  One  would  Wish  to  Have 

SMr.  Arnold  Bennett  was  not  particular- 
Iv  anxious  to  meet  any  character  in  fic- 
tion, not  even  his  "Pretty  Lady.  Has 


The  Full  Hired  Man 
As  the  World  Wags:  V 

I  have  no  grounds  for  disputing  "J. 
W's."  statement  in  this  column  regard- 
ing "...  a  pail  of  water-glass,  which 
at  his  leisure  is  put  in  the  cellar  by  the 
hired  man  when  full."  I  wish,  however, 
to  have  the  floor  long  enough  to  ask 
atoout  an  attendant  detail,  the  necessity 
|  of  which  I  do  not  comprehend, 
j  Mr.  "J.  W.'"  declares,  curiously  enough, 
that  the  chauffeur  of  the  pail  of  water- 
glass  must  be  full;  I  take  It  he  uses  the 
word  in  its  colloquial  sense,  to  mean  in- 
toxicated. This  seems  a  quite  unneces- 
'  sary  circumstance.  I  cannot  conceive 
what  advantage  can  toe  gained  from 
having  yie  gentleman  in  an  exhilarated 
state;  so  I  make  bold  to  ask. 

Perhaps  the  author  will  tell  us  what 
the  farmer  is  going  to  do  after  July  1.  | 
At  any  rate.  I  hope  he  will  tell  us  why 
inebriation  is  necessary  to  attain  the  re- 
sults. SATYROS. 
Cambridge. 


netimes  tour  lime*  in  a  aaj.  anu  nuw     imn,  not  even  m»    f-"-.'  «■ 

i  then  drinking  a  dram  of  the  bottle  W  Mr.  Hardy  a  favorite  heroine.  Ol 
.,       ..  .       ...  ,.!  -«  i-t  rl  ..    a~.~~\u<>a  \m  novelists 


all 


raordinarily.    The  smoking  of  tobac-  [". 
o,  if  moderately  used,  refresheth  tlief 
reaxy  much  and  so  doth  sleep. 
A  traveller  Bve  hours  doth  crave 
'to  Sleep,  a  student  seven  will  have, 
And  nine  sleeps  every  idle  kiuive 
Winchester.  J-  L.  C 


Jewett  Players  Give  "The 
Monkey's  Paw"  and 
"The  Critic" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEV  THEATRE— Double  bill: 
•  The  Monkey's  Paw."  by  W.  W.  Jacobs 
and  Louis  N.  Parker,  a  story  m  three 
scenes;  "The  Critic;  or  a  Tragedy  Re- 
hearsal," a  dramatic  piece  n  two  acta 
bv  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Per 
'formed  bv  the  Henry  Jewett  Players. 
"THE  MOKKEY'S  PAW." 

Mr.  White. 
|  Mrs.  White  

Herbert  • •  •  ■  ■  • 

Sergeant-Ma.ior  Morris 

Mr.  Sampson 


ror.  stony,  "hopeless  ^SE3S^?^L^H 

the  frenzied  struggle  at  ffte  end  whenH 
he  wishes  his  son  dead  and  at  peace,  m 

The  others  played  intelligently.  Missis 
Roach  with  quietly  pathetic  touches  wasl 

less  expressive  in  the  furiously  melo-Wl 
dramatic  ending.  Mr.  Permaln,  soberedm 
by  the  memory  of  his  own  fate  fromBJ 
wishing  and  by  the  thought  of  the  oneBj 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  the  talis-« 
man,  redeemed  himself  from  manneredB 
bolsterousness  after  his  entrance.  HereB 
tho  actor's  reticence  was  sinister  andH 
for  the  first  time  the  giggling  audience| 
began  to  think  that  the  play  might  not.| 
after  all,  be.  a  rollicking  farce.  A.ld| 
this  audience  giggled  so  cas  ly.  ■ 

The  first  act  of  Sheridan  s  P>aV 
performed  with  commendable  fidelity  to| 
I  Sherman's  lines.    There  was  some  hee.-l 
tation  on  the  part  of  one  or  two.  easily! 
excused  at  a  first  night  P«rf°r™»"«'B 
but  Sheridan's  dialogue  was  respected  1 
and  there  was  the  18th  century  spirit J 
Mrs  Dangle  was  allowed  to  appear.  norfl 
was  Sir  Fretful  cut  out'  from  the  scene.  I 
This  argued  well  for  the  rehearsal  oft 
the  tragedy.    We  regret  to  say  that  in  I 
the  second  act  burlesque  was  burlesqued.  I 
Oa*s    and    wheezes    were  introduced.! 
many  of  them  pointless,  some  In  poorl 
taste,  as  when  Mr.  Cllve  was  asked  by 
name  whether  he  had  been  a  governor! 
and  a  father.   These  gags,  and  a J'.be'* 
amount  of  horse-play,  dragged  out  the 
performance  till  an   unnecessarily  late 
hour     And  why  did  Mr.  Jewett  con- 
ceive the  unhappy  idea  of  entrusting 
the  part  of  Whiskerandos  to  a  woman  . 
Whiskerandos!  Why  did  not  Mr.  Jewett 
engage  a  Bearded  Lady  from  some  side! 
show  or  dime  museum  and  have  donei 
with  it?   Sheridan's  "Critic'  is  am 
as  it  stands;   its  lines,   its  burresq_ej 


"   ...Mr.  Wingfield 
Miss  Roach 

7  7.7  Mr.  Leslie 

Mr.  Permaln 
.  .  Mr.  Craske 


Mr.  Josselyn 

"J.   L.   C."   quotes   from   the  second 
edition  of  Josselyn's  book;  the  first  was 
published  in  1674     The  "Account"  has 
toeen    reprinted    here    at    least    twice:  i 
First  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  ISM;  later  in  1869.    Josselyn  1 
landed  at  Boston  on  July  2.  1838.    He  B 
visited  John  Winthrop  and  John  Cotton, 
then  went  to  see  his  brother  at  Black 
Point.    Scat  borough.    Mo.     Ho   was  in 
thiB  country  about  16  months.    He  came 
I  to  Boston  again  in  1613,  went  to  Scar- 
borough, anil  remained  there  eicht  and 
a  haif  vears.     His  other  book,  "N"ew 
England's  Rarities."  was  published  in 
1672  and  1675.    It  was  reprinted  in  Bos- 
ton In  1*65     In  one  of  these  books  he 
iwrote:  "Some  frogs  when  they  sit  upon 
their   breech    are    n    foot    high."  He 
also    wrote    that     in    New  England, 
"barlev     frequently     degenerates  into 
oats."' We  regret  to  gay  that  the  ex- 
cellent Josselyn  has  b«tn  characterized 
by  certain  seriously  minded  persons  as 
"icredulous." 


Measured  Laughter 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  measuring  laughter,,  did 
vou  never  hear  the  story  of  the  fat  man 
who  put  a  pedometer  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  went  to  a  musical  comedy? 
When  he  got  home  he  found  he  had 
lfughed  five  miles  Ions. 

Hamilton.  ANNE  HAMILTON. 

YSAYE  AND  ELMAN 

~ A  great  audience  which  nearly  filled] 
the  Boston  Opera  House  gave  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome  last  night  to  the 
wo  violinists.  Eugene  Tsaye.  the  Bel- 

I  21  and  Mlscha  Elman,  the  Russ.an- 

:  thus  ^ey  were  designated  on  the  pro- 
™-who  appeared  in  a  joint  recital, 

1  SsUteT  at  the  piano  by  Josef  Bonlme. 

'  each  of  several  movements,  the  Con 
<  Terete  ^  Mo-t    the  sona^  in  K 
i.  major  -by  Handel,  the  cone 
minor  by  Bach  and  th 8urt*     P  c 

thenvioUnPi°sts  added  one 
<  ttnuing  ain<  program,  a  bin 

paSSage,S-  nhvslcal  "appearand  .1 
style  of  Play  and  P^slCa0St  pleasing. 

ftlesTnd  charur^.«t*^£a 
formers  are  well  known  1  n  &isJ 
were  in  excellent  »°0(*  *  aellcacy  Ink 
play  of  technique  ^^gages,  espe-[ 
?he  rendering  of  ™^ePg£TnumberJ 
dally  the  ^!°U8\^robation  of  thehj 

Takers  VMteBoUnimTwas  discreet  and 

11     ,f.    „»  at  the  piano. 


mr.   naxuy  a.  """"«   ,.„»„  ,„« 

the  women  described  toy  novelists  we 
should  first  ask  for  his  Eustacia  \  ye. 
Sodhia  Weston  would  come  next,  we 
should  like  to  see  Isopel  Berners,  but 
we  should  be  afraid  of  her.  One  could 
no  more  be  on  easy  terms  with  Isopel 
than  with  Bruennhilde.   One  would  hke 
to  ask  Nausicaa  if  she  finally  found  a 
man    that    made   her   forget  VJywefl. 
Dickens?     Perhaps     Lizzie  HefXaTi 
Thackeray?  Beatrix,  if  one  did  not  see 
In   her  the  later   Baroness  Bernstein 
Becky  and  Laura  and  Blanche  Amory. 
No-better  Hetty  Lambert  and  the  little 
wife  In  "The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond. 
The  women  of  Scott  and  Bulwer  and 
George  Eliot  leave  us  cold.    Think  of 
being  shut  up  for  a  rainy  week-end 
with  Romola!   Jane  Austen's  heroines 
are  too  practical,  with  both  eyes'  out 
for    an    advantageous   marriage.  Yes. 
d  we  would  gladly  talk  with  one  woman 
' of  Hawthorne,  not  Zenobia,  but  Rappa- 
cini's  daughter.    (We  are  not  sure  of 
H  the  spelling,  and  the  book  is  not  at 
hand)     Evelyn  Innes  is  too  much  of 
■  a  prima  donna,   Wllkie  Collins's  women 
are  shadowy  creatures,  with  the  possible 
i''  exception  of  Miss  Lydia  Gwilt,  but  we 
?i  could    pass    a    delightful    hour  with 
Charles  Reade's  Peg— his  Joel  Dence.  an 
excellent  creature,  is  too  massive.  Does 
any  one  remember  even  the  name  of 
any  woman  in  Cooper's  novels? 


.Mr.  Permaln 
.  .  Mr.  Craske 
. .  .Mr.  Clive 
Mr  Wingfleld 
.Miss  Hamilton 

 Mr.  Cllve 

. .  Mr.  Leslie 

\'  Mr.  Joy 

.'.Mr  Matthe 
,  Newcombe 
.Miss  Relph 
Roach 


"Some  Tall" 
|  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  headline,  "Arm  Torn  off  60 
I  Feet  Above  Ground,"  and  this  headline 
was  not  in  the  Podunk  Bird  of  Free- 
dom. A'PW- 
Salem. 

Water-Horns? 

I  have  never  tried  breeding  water 
[horses  as  described  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Nixon, 
lbut  I  have  often  wished  I  could  cross 
Itlyi  Pterodactyl  with  the  Ornithoryn- 
Jchus.  or  Duck-billed  Platypus,  hoping 
J  thereby  to  increase  the  supply  of  edible 
(eggs  and  bring  down  the  price  of  hen 
1  fruit. 

For  this  reason  I  sought  knowledge 
\ot  water  horns,  alluded  to  by  you  in  a 
question  apparently  from  Izaak  Walton 


liant  u 

pizzcato 


some  days  ago.  I  hoped  the  water 
horns  might  be  an  intermediate  species 
between  these  near-birds  and  possible 
|  to  cross  with  the  marsh  hen.  Neither 
Prof  Nixon  nor  "H.  M.  P."  is  entitled 
to  mv  bottle  of  "S.  T.  1860JC,"  for  they 
still  prate  of  horses  and  not  of  horns. 

Lynn.  A-  F-  a 

I  The  quotation  was  from  Robert  Bur- 
ton, not  Izaak  Walton.  Is  It  not  possible 
that  water  horn  was  another  name  for 
the  water  hen  or  the  water  rail?  Per- 
haps it  was  the  avocet,  known  also  as 
the  shoe  horn  or  shoeing  horn,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his 
I  account  of  birds  found  in  Norfolk: 
["Avoscta,  called  shoeing-horn,  a  tall 
[black  and  white  bird  with  a  bill  serhi- 
I  circularly  reclining  or  bowed  upward; 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  itH 
can  feed;  answerable  unto  the  avosetaRjj 

summer  I 


•THE  CRITIC." 

Dangle  

Sneer  

Sir  Fjetful  Plagiary.... 

Putib  

Mrs.  Dangle  

Governor  ■  •  -  •  •  • 

Sir  Walter  Raleign.  . . 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton 

Earl  of  Leicester  

Whiskerandos  M,SB 

Tilburina  .'.Miss 

C°u"Z ;-Schworb"tens'us  that  when 
John  Ford's  tragedy  of  incest  was  per 
formed  in  Paris,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sarv  for  Giovanni  to  enter  with  a  real 
heart  on  his  dagger.    Thus  would  the 
terror  of  his  appearance  be  enlarged 
At  the  rehearsal  the  actor  came  on 
\  Kronrlishin-    the   heart   of   a  freshly- 
feed  she";  on  the  end  of  his  poniard. 
'to  the  amazement  of  all,  the  genuine 
1  heart  was  ineffective;  it  did  not  look 
fike  i  heart,  certainly  not  the  bleed 
9  heart "of  the  fair  Annabella:  it  was 
B  onW  a   piece  of  butcher's  meat.  And 
iso  a  hear!  was  cut  out  of  red  flannel 
I      the  shape  seen  on  holy  images.  The 
I  bnri  ,iaenceaoPf  the  red  was  ;nco=ablc 
not  at  all  like  the  color  of  blood,  but 
when    Giovanni    came   out    with  this 
heart   the  audience  shuddered,  for  .here, 
fndeed.  was  the  heart  of  poor  Anna- 

|b  Perhaps  Mr.  Jewett  provided ,  a  *e*l 

^rr^on%Ve!T.{X3 

;  V^^TL^  results  that  may 

'--.rVh^^i^o? 

,\T,  rulX'rfsulu.  aUhough  they  may 
„e  disappointing ^  are ^^^g  in 
tesquely  comic  Raht Nlghts 

lh„!i  "n  tnto  Play  the  grimly 

and  a  M»ni.     *"  '  mnnkev  s  paw 

supernatural  enters,    rhe  monkey    p  w 

tTo  curtrus  i'n  this  respect  than  one 

tho*  House  of  inf,''  \  .  on  the 
Amontillado"  or  Bei  enlce  °"  f 
stage?  Would  there  no  oo  sho  ts  o 
,aughter  if  the  love. •  n  the  last 
tale  were  seen  extract ing  the  ^ 
ragirBul^^r^-ThfHaunted  and  the 
Haunters"  as  a  play  ?  paw, 

l«torA?J  -^ten  the  ^strophe. 


Ibal 


Aldrovandus, 


*rS:  sort  thaHrtemus  Ward  charac 

'^rwlng^dtave  a  powerful  per 
ice  of  the  father:  impressive  by 


i  ea.^on 


ot  diction 


and  facial  play;  byl 


spirit  do  not  need  extravagant  treat-  \jj(gl 
ment.     The  greater  part  of   the  PlayM 
might   have    been    written    yesterday.  ■ 
We  had  hoped  that  at  the  Copley  Thea-  ■ 
tre    where  there  is  much  talk  about  ■ 
art,  greater  respect  would  be  shown  m 
an  English  classic,  but  Mr.  Jewett  has  | 
with  this  production  out-Dalyed  Augus-jW 
tin  Daly,  whose  version  was  sufficient- 
ly  impertinent. 

YE  WILBUR  THEATRE — "Ladies  ■ 
First."  a  farce  comedy  with  music,  in  ha 
three  acts;  book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  H 
B.  Smith;  music  by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane  ^ 
and  others;  based  on  Charles  H.  Hoyt's  ■ 
Contented  Woman."  produced  in  W 
New  York.  Oct.  24,  1918,  first  perform-  H 
ance  in  Boston. 

Be.tr  Burt  i^'SB 

Benny...-   .  Al  Koli,  rts  E> 

Uncle  Tody  •  •  •  ■  •  ^        Morrison  ■ 

«E?th22  l'jm ..  .  ..Arthur  Stuart  Hull  ■ 

Mrs.  Bbbsmlth  •  •  ^gj™  ■ 

K0/-"'' ilv' .  P"lly  Bowman  ■ 

|Slrf'.V;; 1   Heurlettc  Wll>ou 

Henr  ette   .  *  ■ ,  Martba  Dean  ■ 

Martha.        jvl..*'   ...Doris  SUeerlnW 

S?f'»  r- ........  Betty  a.rk  l^f 

p?IlJ  •  •  •  Florence  l*e  . 

\  orenf ;       Almeda  Fowler 

Alniena   Josephine 

Josephine    ,  ,   .  .mm 

With  a  very  shadowy  background  or|f 
that  rich  satire  on  suffrage  and  politics^ 
which  Charles  H.  Hoyt  gave  to  a  laugh- B 
ing  nation  back  in  '96,  Miss  Nora  BayesM 
and  her  collaborators  now  undertake  torn 
fill  an  evening  with  modern  twists  ofH 
time-worn    topios,    var^d    by  sonKs-B 
dances,  pantomime  and  copious  potions  ■ 
of  the  well-flavored  Bayes  humor.  HereM 
and  there,  in  a  situation,  a  line,  oneB 
might  recall  the  Hoytian  farce  which  WU 
25  vears   ago  was  popular  by  reason  ■ 
fundamentally  of  the  pointed  witticisms  ■ 
and   homely   characterizations   of  one« 
of  the  cleverest  men  who  ever  wrote  ■ 
for  an  American  public.  I 
|    But  bv  and  large,  the  present  enter-  m 
tainment  is  centred  around  M.ss  Bayes.  rj 
her  personal  brand  of  wit.  her  breezy  11 
mannerisms,     her  indubitable 
with  a  certain  kind  of  songs,  her  'ond-« 
ness  for  making  much  out  of  htUe  ln^ 
speech  and  scene.    If  she  avoids  sub-| 
tlety  in  her  processes,  she  compensates™ 
with  a  spontaneity  which  appears  gen-M 
uine  enough  to  flatter  an  audience  that» 
she  is  thinking  up  a  lot  of  bright  things™ 
for  the  special  delectation  of  that  Par"B 
ticular  audience.    If  she  leans  a  bit  toy 
burlesque,  it  is  because  she  sincerely) 
believes,   perhaps,  that   those  in  frontM 
have  a  relish  for  it.    Whatever  her  in-fej 
tents,  methods  or  moods,  it  can  not  beMfi 
denied  that  Miss  Bayes  possesses  anH 
artistic  streak  of  uncommon  richness.^ 
or  that  she  has  that  intangible  asset 
which  makes  an  audience  friendly  evenH 
/When   it   may   have  been  predisposedB 
against  her.    And  any  entertainer  who| 
can  do  that  deserves  all  the  credit  that! 
"■oes  with  the  achievment. 
°  In  "Ladies  First"  Miss  Bayes  assumes! 
the  role  of  a  young  belle  who  permits  al 
ponderous  aunt   to  impress   her  as   a  | 
candidate  for  mayor  on  the  suffrage 
ticket     The  opposing  candidate  of  her 
fiance  and.  piqued  at  some  ^ncied  af- 
front,   sho   agrees    to    enter   the  lists 
against  him.    In  the  end  she  loses,  and 
is  glad  of  it.   That  really  sums  up  what 
ia  left  of  the  late  lamented  Hoyt  plot. 
For  the  rest  there  are  more   than  a 
dozen  song  numbers,  several  of  them 
exceptionally  good:  some  fancy  dancing 
bv  Miss  Almeda  Fowler;  some  excellent 
vocalismby    Mr.    Fisher,    the    mayor-  ■ 
elert.  and  some  rather  Heavy  comedy  by 
two  really  clever  folk.  Mr.  Roberts  and  | 
Mis 


ter-'i 


■ 


\.lgni.    »""'  ,,  i  imp  Men  and 

.  ith  "Caroline."  "I- our  Utile  Men 

'^n'a.ll' said    however.  Miss 

aT^-Yrt90ni^;,/an^ 
mWrlment.   « oes        so  d ey  ^  fle 

is  those  who  applaud  or  laugh  with  her 

H.  B.  Wright's  Book,  "The| 
'  Eyes  of  the  World," 
Finely  Pictured 

In  these  days  of  film  dramas  unin- 
spired In  plot,  and  produced  machine- 
fashion  to  most  the  public's  demand  for 
a  semi-weeklv  ,-hange  of  bill,  it  is  re-; 
freshing  to  see  a  picture  conceived  in 
terms  of  human  life  and  screened  with 
that  careful  workmanship  which  alone 
Lan  elevate  H  above  the  ordinary.  Such 
M  production  one  watches  to  the  end- 
.nd  such  a  produc  tion  is  Harold  Be  I 
Wright's  "The  Eyes  of  the  World 
which  opened  in  Boston  yesterday  at 
the  Sh'ubert  Theatre.  \, 

His  novel  is  a  big  stVry,  marred-irr 
the  judgment  of  some  .j^e™-£fun* 
nualitv  of  "preaehiness.  The  Clunc 
nicturization  follows  the  story  closely, 
and  naturally,  leaves  out  the  moralizing. 
It  succeeds,  moreover,  in  carrying  the 
sDirit  of  the  tale. 

The  Aim  Is  staged  in  a  big  way  in  the 
mountains  of  California,  and  the  ever- 
I  chancing  scenic  panorama  unfolded  is 
enchantfng.  The  members  of  the  cast, 
without  exception,  measure  up  to  their 
parts,  whether  they  are  of  the  great 
outdoors,  the  steam-heated  circles  of 
society  or  the  world  of  art.  They  are: 
,  Conrad  Le  Grane,  "Civilzation,  Munroe 
.Salisbury;  James  Rutledge.  "Sensual- 
ity" Edward  Pell;  Mr.  Taine.  Ma- 
terialism." Jack  McDonald;  Myra  Wil- 
lard  "Svmbol,"  Lurline  Lyons;  Sybil 
Andres,  "Nature."  Jane  Novak;  John 
Willard,  "The  Convict."  Daniel  Mc- 
Carthy; Mrs.  Taine.  "The  Age,"  Kath- 
leen Klrkham;  Aaron  King,  "Art,"  Jack 
Livingston;  Forest  Ranger*  Fred  Burns. 

Somewhat  after  the  manner  of  "\  ictor 
Hugo  the  story  itself  is  carried  bacic 
in  a  prologue  tracing  the  previous  life 
influences  that  mould  the  characters; 
and  the  scene  of  this  is  laid  in  Boston, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  main  action  leads  up  to  one 
really  thrilling  scene— the  fisht  on  the 
cliff   which  is  splendidly  done. 

Admirers  of  Harold  Bell  Wright  are 
treated  also  to  a  glimpse  of  his  life  on 
his  Arizona  ranch.         ■  .^^^^i 

(MORTONS  DRAW 
LAUGHS  AT  KEITH'S 

Russian  ,  Dancers  Also 
Feature  of  Bill 


fine  / 
ood 


colonial  THEATRK  -"T.a  La  Lu- 
cille," a  musical  comedy,  opened  a 
two-weeks'  engagement  last  night,  with 

ill  seats   filled  and  an  audience  that 

was  thoroughly  appreciative. 
Varying  from  the  usual  performance 

presented  in  the  name  of  a  musical 
comely,  "La  La  Lucille"  has  some  pre- 
tensions to  a  plot,  in  fact  there  Is 
enough  of  a  romantic  story  running 
through  the  three  acts  to  interest  evei, 
those  who  are  not  attracted  bv 
stag*  settings,  elegniu  costumes, 
singing  and  spectacular  dancing. 

It  verges  on  the  farcical,  but  main- 
tains interest  throughout. 

The    story    is    that   a   wealthy  auntr 
pretends  to  have  died  and  sends  her 
lawyer  with  a  will  to  her  nephew,  thet 
will  providing  that  if  he  secures  a  di-' 
vorco  he  shall  inherit  a  couple  of  mill- 
ions.   The  nephew  and  wife  agree  to 
arrange  a  temporary  divorce  that  they 
may  secure  the  millions,  out  such  com- 
plications arise  that  they  are  willing- 
to  cast  money  to  the  winds  and  love 
prevails  over  Mammon. 

The  piece  is  beautifully  staged,  and 
the  stage  settings  harmonize  perfect-, 
ly  with  the  costumes  of  the  perform- 
ers. 

The  cast: 
Johnalhon  Jaynes,  an  ex-Juggle: 

Charles  W 


'barb 

Lucille  Jaynes  Smith,  his  daughter 


Myer.s 

Grace  Walsh 

John  Smith,  her  husband,  a  dentist:   I 

John  E.  Hazzanl  ■ 

Ovamo.  a  Japanese  butler  M.  Rale 

!  Nicholas  Grimsby   a  lawyer  Maurice  Cass 

Thomas  Brady  Sager  Midgley 

Mrs.  Thorns*  Brady  Cordelia  MacDonaUl 

Reginald  Blackwood,  another  lawyer  

°  Alfred  Hall 

Fanny,  the  lanltress  Eleanor  Daniels 

Britlmi  Hughes,  a  Romeo  from  the  Mouth. 

Lorin  Raker 
Mrs.  Britton  Hughes  ITeggy).  his  Juliette.. 

Helen  chirk 

A  Bellboy   Edward  De  Camp 

A  Waiter  Harold  D.  Millerf 

Duffv,  house  detective  at  the  hotel  

George  W.  Callahanv 

Col.  Marlon,  Peggy's  father  Stanley  Ford,: 

A  Stranger....'.  Es'cr  Banks: 

Allan  Braoy  J-  '-°we 

Danseuse  Marjone  Rentier 

Fred  Jackson.  t  the  author,  George 
Gershwin  who  composed  the  score,  and 
Arthur  J.  Jackson  and  B.  C.  de  Silva, 
writers  of  the  lyrics,  have  done  more 
than  usually  well  in  presenting  a  piece, 
that  is  harmonious,  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  songs  that  are  interpolated  are  so  1 
good  that  nfany  tl  the  audience  were 
heard  humming  them  as  they  left  the 
theatre  --anrUthe  dancing  was  so  attrac- 


The  Four  Mortons— Sam,  Kitty,  Mar- 
tha and  Joe— in  "Then  and  Now,"  an- 
act  that  includes  some  of  the  special- 
ties of  the  elder  Mortons  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.    Last  evening  there 
was  a  large  audience  that  laughed  up- 
roariously.  Mr.  Morton  introduced  him- 
self and  wire  "as  the  oldest  team  in 
captivity.    Mr.  Morton  is  now  one  of  a 
few  on  the  stage  today  who  is  the  ex- 
emplar of  a  style  that  will  soon  be  no. 
more.     Without  the  semblance  of  ar- 1 
tfflciality.    his    every    move    and    word  I 
never  fail  to  pull  the  laugh.    The  act  is  I 
now  heightened  by  the  presence  of  Joe.  | 
dancer  of  promise,  with  much  the, 
same  style  as  his  brother  Paul,  now  as- 
sociated  with   Naomi   Glass.  Martha, 
too,  a  demure  miss  who  gives  much 
pleasure   with  her   dancing.    And  the  i 
mother,  Kitty,  is  still  agile  ana  lull  of  j 
the  comedy  spirit.    The  elder  pair  re- 
Mated  a  dance  that  was  a  feature  of  • 
their  act  when  they  started  their  stage ! 
career  3S  years  ago. 

Ivan  Bankoff  and  company,  in  "The  i 
Dancing  Master."  an  act  worthy  of  the) 
headline  stratum,  was  a  decided  feature  , 
of  the  bill.    The  act  is  an  exposition  of 
the  technique  of  the  Russian  school,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  toe 
dancing  and  pirouetting  that  has  graced 
this   theatre.     As   a   dancing,  partner, 
Miss  Phebe,  who  Is  blessed  with  uncom- 
mon  good   looks   and   graceful  curves, 
whirled  about  in  vigorous  rhythm,  and 
lightness  that  amazed  the  au- 


live  that  thei'fj.wei-e  freouenr  r<  '« 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  Silent' 
Witness."     Drama  in  a  prologue  and  >> 
three   acts   by   Otto  'Hauerbach.     The  j 
cast : 

Sarah  Blakely  Bertha  Blanc-bard 

Norman   Blakely  Henry  T.  Crossen 

Helen  Hastings  Ruth  Robiuson 

Rlgsby  Morton  L.  Stevens 

Bud  Morgan  ,  Aubrey  Boswortb 

Janet  Rigsby  Bella  Cairns  ' 

John  Peilham  .'  Mark  Kent 

Ruth  Pel  bam  Eleanor  Brent- 

Wilbur  Weldou  Frederick  Allen 

Mr.   Weldon  I  Mark  Elliston 

Richard  Morgan....!  t  Dudley  Ayrcs 

Dr.   Wiley  I  Cbai-Ieg  A.  Patterson 

Kato  Walter  Ooupe 

June  Travers  :.y  Barbara  Gray 

Wiggins  Joseph  Gtitlhrle 

Deputy  Sheriff  William  Harvey 

Full  of  dramatic  situations  and  many 
surprises.  "The  Silent  Witness"  pleased 
both  audiences  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon  and  evening.  First 
of  all  Bud  Morgan  Is  seen  as  a  student 
at  a  western  university.  He  is  a  poor 
boy  among  many  wealthy  ones,  and  his 
mother's  good  name  is  slurred  by  one  , 
of  his  fellow  students  so  many  times 
that  he  attacks  Wilbur  Weldon,  and  in 
the  struggle  Weldon  is  killed.  The  boy 
is  brought  to  trial,  an  assistant  district 
attorney  does  his  best  to  convict  him, 
because  he  hopee  thereby  to  advance 
himself  in  office.  The  district  attorney, 
who  does  not  know  that  he  is  the  boy's 
father,  realizes  at  the  critical  moment 
that  injustice  is  being  done  and  the  boy 
is  saved.  Into  the  story  comes  the  boy's 
mother  and  there  is  a  happy  ending. 

Mr.  Bosworth  plays  Bud  Morgan  with 
sincerity  and  vigor,  and  Mr.  Ayres  as 
the  father  adds  another  to  his  gallery 
of  sterling  portraitures.  Miss  Robinson 
makes  an  effective  Helen  Hastings,  and 
Mr   Kent  a  forcible  John  Pelham. 

Next  week  "Little  Peggy  O'Moore."  a 
comedv  which  resembles  "Peg  o'  "<My 
Heart."  will  have  its  first  Boston  pro- 
duction on  the  stage  of  the  Arlington 
Theatre. 


One  will  observe.  If  one  takes  care,  that" 
there  are  in  ^erery  republic  four  kinds 
o£  persons.  There  are  those  that  are  wise 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  so;  there  are  those 
that  seem  to  be  and  are  not;  others, that 
are  not  and  do  not  appear  to  be,  and 
others  that  are  and  seem  to  be  wise. 


with 


dlenee,  such  was  the  lengthy  duration 
of  her  performance. 

Other  acts  were  Egdirettu  and  his  pos- 
ing horse  and  dog;  Gahaglier  and  Rol- 
ley,  in  a  laughable  military  travesty; 
Stuart  Barnes,  monologuist;  "Sailor" 
Reilly.  in  songs;  N'ash  and  O'Donnell,  in 
a  sketch;  Phina  and  company,  in  a 
dancing  act,  and  the.  Girards,  equil- 
ibrists. 


From  Sole  to  Crown 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

Scissoring  articles  from  London  news- 
papers. In  search  of  material  for  my 
colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political   Beast"    (elephant   folio,  sold 
only  by  subscription),  I  came  across  the 
following  paragraph: 
|    "The  impression  of  there  being  so 
many  well-dressed  men  about  town  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
.1  who  are  appearing  from  top  to  toe  in 
(entirely  new  clothes;  hats,  collars,  ties, 


'  k  g'oves,  shoes- every  thing.  When 
they  went  to  the  war  large  numbers  of 
men  scrapped  their  wardrobes.  fney 
are  not  necessarily  exceptionally -'well- 
tailored'  today,  but  they  have  achieved 
the  ambition  never  realized  by  poor 
Reginald  Wllfer  in  'Our  Mutual  Friend' 
of  having  everything  new  at  one  and 
the.saino  time," 

Yes.  i  remember  Mr.  Wllfer's  case, 
for  before  I  began  my  sociological  re- 
searches I  spent  no  little  time,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  on  light  and  frivol- 
ous llteraturo  and  today  I  occasional- 
ly look  over  a  novel  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lops to  gain  a  closer  Insight  into  am- 
Hsh  life  and  manners  during  Victoria's 
reign.  But  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  remember  Mr.  Wilfer  as  a  shock- 
ing example.  With  the  best  of  inten- 
tions T  myself  have  never  been  well 
dressed  from  boots  to  hat.  There 
has  always  been  an  out,  even  when  I 
was  at  college  and  gaily  toolj  little 
thought  of  the  morrow.  If  my  suit  was 
irreproachable  there  was  something 
wrong-  about  my  cravat,  boots  or  hat; 
or  my  shirt  collar  was  too  tight  or  too 
loose;  or  a  cuff  was  frayed. 

Not  long  ago,  having  received  a  sub- 
scription from  a  great  public  library  for 
four  sets  of  my  colossal  work  (as  yet : 
unpublished),  I  went  to  a  fashionable  - 
tailor.    In  his  shop  there  was  one  man  | 
to  fit  the  trousers;  another,  the  waist- 
coat; a  third  to  shape  the  coat.    It  was 
all  done  with  an  afl\  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, "Truly  this  is  life;  would  that  it 
wero  lasting."    Alas,  I  could  not  pro- 
cure an  extra  pair  of  trousers.  Today 
a  hole  in  the  left  knee  of  a  leg  is 
clumsily  concealed  by  a  patch  on  the 
inside  and  stitches  taken  on  the  out- 
side.   Coat  and  waistcoat  are  still  im-  | 
|  presslve,  far  superior  to  those  generally 
worn  by  men  of  scientific  attainments. 
My  coat  is  unspotted,  for  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  slobbering  age,  and  I  j 
abstain  from  thick  soups  that  prefer i 
the  mustache  to  the  mouth.    My  waist-  j 
coat   does   not  resemble  a   geological  I 
chart  of  the  various  periods,  Devonian. , 
Silurian,  .Carboniferous  and  the  rest  of  i 
them.    My  trousers  do  not  bag  at  the 
knees,  they  are  not  at  half  mast.  But 
there  is  that  patch  I    My  boots  need  i 
re-soling;  my  hat  Is  a  proof  of  un- 
expected and  changeable  weather  con- 
ditions.   There  are  many  Mr.  Wllfers, 
even  among  men  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide,  sky-assailing.  Fortunately 
at  Clamport  dress  does  not  matter;  in 
fa6t  at  the  club  there  is  the  ostentation 
of  un-dress— especially  among  the  young 
women.  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Boston. 
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shantv  is  i  nblic  house.  Especially  an 
unlicensed  one.    In  Yorkshire  dialect  a 

rhantv  is  a  small  carrlago:  in  Scottish 
!  dialect  it  Is  an  humble  article  Of  bed- 
i  chamber  furniture.    Then  there  Is  the 

adjective  "Shanty"  In  English  dialect 
[meaning  Jauntv.   flashy,   gay,  stylish 

genteel,  neat. — Ed. 


/  r 


"Shanty"  or  "Chanty" 

As  the  Wortd  WTags: 

Won't  someone  start  a  society  to  teach 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  word 
"Chantey" — meaning  a  sailor's  gong?  I 
am  led  to  this  remark  by  a  poem  in  a 
current  magazine  which  has  a  title, 
"Chanty."  I  am  not  where  I  can  get , 
at  any  authority  but  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, but  there  the  word  is  given  , 
as  "Chantey,"  and  W.  Clark  Russell 
is  quoted.  Kipling  also  uses  that  spell- 
ing. Masefield  falls  into  what  I  be- 
lieve an  error  in  spelling  the  word  with- 
out the  "e,"  and  there  is  another  form 
one  occasionally  sees,  "Chantle." 

Now,  according  to  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary "Chanty,"  or  "Chantie,"  Is  a 
Scotch  word  and  means  something  far 
different.  In  fact,  if  y*ou  should  ask  a 
north  countryman  who  knew  some  of 
the  old  ballads  he  might  be  indueed 
to  sing  you  a  very-  Rabelaisian  ditty  on 
the  subject. 

The  Century  does  not  give  the  deriva- 
tive of  "Chantey."  but  says  "cf  Chant," 
which  is  not  very  satisfactory  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  pronunciation  of 
the  "Ch"  in  the  two  words.  I  have 
my  own  idea  of  the  derivative  which 
would  settle  the  spelling  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  pronunciation.  It  is  well; 
known  that  while  there  may  have  been 
sailors'  songs  very  early,  the  really  pop- 
ular Chanteys  had  their  origin  among 
the  Negroes  on  the  Mississippi  steam-' 
boats,  and  these  songs  were  picked  up 
I  by  the  sailors  in  the  vessels  loading 
cotton  at  New  Orleans.  Isn't  it  rea-- 
[sonable  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  sail- 
ors leaning  over  the  rails  watching  the 
Negroes  rolling  the  bales  of  cotton  along 
the  quays  and  hoisting  them  aboard 
ship  should  have  seen,  as  the  work 
lagged,  the  Creole  slave  drivers  crack 
their  whips  over  the  blacks  and  shout, 
"Chantez!  Chantez!"  And  to-  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking sailor  the  verb  became  a 
noun  and  the  resulting  song  a  "Chan- 
tey." And  these  "Chanteys"  were  car- 
ried thence 

"East  all  the  way  into  Mississippi  Bay 
And  West  to  the  Golden  Gate." 
Newburyport.  NAUTAPHJLE. 
The  new  English  dictionary,  the  great 
Oxford,  includes  the  word  as  "Shanty, 
also  ChanC(e)y."    The  oldest  quotation 
is  from  Chambers'  Journal.  1869:  "Sail- 
ors' Shanties  and  Sea  Songs."    In  Run-k 
clman's  "Skippers,"  "Shanties"  is  pre-l 
ferred.    C.  D.  Warner  speaks  of  the 
"Shanty-man";  Henley  of  the  "Chanty-^ 
men."    In  the  lumberman's  vocabulary 
a   "Shanty man"    is   a  lumberman;  a.' 
shanty  boat  is  a  houseboat  used  by  lum- 
bermen; a  shanty-cake  is  one  baked  on, 
or  in,  hot  ashes.    Shanty,  with  these 
meanings,    comes,    of    course,  from 
"Shanty,"  a  small,  mean,  roughly  con-  . 
structed  dwelling  which  in  turn  is  sup- 
'  posed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
j  "Chantier,"  and  so  "Shanty."  a  sailor's 
I  song,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
]  French   "Chantez."    the   imperative  of. 
"Chanter."    to    sing.     In    Australia  a 


]  GIVE  NOH  DANCES 
LAT  THE  COPLEY 

Ry  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss  Catherine  du  Pont,'  assisted  by 
Douglas  Crane,  actor,  and  Charles  de 
Mailly.  flutist,  gave  a  performance  of 
Noh   Dances   and    Lyric    Dramas  of 
•i  Japan  in  the  Copley  Theatre  yesterday 
1  afternoon.    The  theatre  was  filled  with 
lan   Interested   and   appreciative   audi-  j  • 
ence.     This  was  JMiss  du  Pont's  first) 
appearance  in  Boston. 
I   An  account  of   the  origin  and   the  ', 
character  of  the  Noli  drama  was  pub-  -, 
1  llshed   in  the  Herald  or  last  Sunday.  ■ 

3  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  was 
\  then  said. 

J  Miss  du  Pont,  coming  on  the  stage  In 
jthe  costume  worn  by  her  In  the  first 
•  play,  began  by  describing  the  nature 
flof  the  Noh  drama  and  the  manner  in 
I  which  it  is  acted  in  Japan.  This  little 
(lecture  was  a  chief  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment, by  reason  of  the  contexts 
Jand  the  artistic  simplicity  of  the  ex-  ! 
jplanations  and  descriptions.  Miss  dir: 
j  Pont's  voice  in  speaking  and  in  chant- 
ing is  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  rich, 
1  full  of  color,  womanly,  not  merely 
feminine.    In  her  recitation  of  several 

4  legends,    there   was   varied  expression 

"  without  any  attempt  to  be  impressively  , 
[dramatic.    Nor  should  her  delightfully 
clear   enunciation    be   passed  "by    un-  • 
noticed.    Seldom  in  these  days  has  the 
English  language  so  beautiful  a  sound. 
Miss  du  Pont's  diction  was  not  only 
a  lesson  to  any  actor  or  actress  who  was 
present;  it  was  a  reproach  to  many  of] 
who    clip   and   drawl   and  mangle 
generally  the  noble  language  that  is 
our  birthright. 

After  Miss  du  Pont  had  shown  how 
the  Noh  drama  was  associated  with  \ 
Shinto  and  said  a  few  words  about  that ' 
venerable  religion,  she  explained  why  j 
it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  give  an ; 
exact  reproduction  of  a  Japanese  per-  j 
formance.  She  could  not,  for  Instance,  j 
bring  Japanese  chanters  and  Japanese 
musicians  with  her;  so  she  was  obliged  ( 
to  chant  while  she  was  dancing.  One  or  j 
two  stage  properties— the  Japanese  use  | 
very  few — cauld  not  be  easily  carried  | 
about  on  account  of  their  bulk.  In  the  j 
first  two  dramas,  she  did  not  wear  the  I 
traditional  masks,  for  her  teachers  ad- ' 
vised  her  to  go  without  Hrem.  Thus  j 
she  could  chant  with  greater  ease.  In  | 
the  third  she  wore  the  mask  that  goes 
with  the  costume  of  the  character,  an  | 
elemental  of  kindness,  or  the  Spirit 
of  Wine. 

Three  little  dramas  were  on  the  pro- 
gram: "Tsunemasa,"  in  which  the  ghost 
of  a  19-year-old  boy,  slain  in  battle,  and 
a  priest  took  part;  "Hagoromo,"  in  which 
Tennin.  an  angel  born  in  the  moon,  begs 
the  return  of  her  mantle  from  a  fisher- 
man, that  she  may  fly  home,  and  for  the 
mantle  dances  a  dance  of  celestial  be- 
ings; "Shojo,"  a  drama  based  on  a  Chi- 
nese legend  of  a  sake  merchant  reward- 
ed by  Shojo,  who,  grateful,  sees  to  it 
that  the  merchant's  jar  near  the  river 
will  never  be  empty. 

The  main  idea  of  "Hagoromo,"  the 
possession  by  a  mortal  of  the  mantle  by 
which  an  angelic  creature  alone  can  re-  r 
turn  to  her  home,  is  found  in  the  folk-  j 
lore  of  many  nations.  A  noteworthy  ex-  | 
ample  is  the  tale  in  "The  Thousand  i 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  in  which  Hasan  of| 
Bassorah  wins  his  wife  by  stealing  her) 
feather-suit,  "knowing  that  she  could  j 
not  fly  save  therewith." 

In  the  three  dramas  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  chants  was  recited  with  be- 
coming dignity  by  Mr.  Crane.  The 
music  of  the  chants  was  skilfully 
played  before  each  drama  by  Mr. 
Mailly. 

And  what  ts  to  be  said  of  the  dramas 
themselves,  with  their  text,  now  child- 
like in  naivete,  now  highly  poetical  In 
Oriental  manner;  with  the  music  that 
to  Western  ears  is  monotonous,  almost 
aggressively  so;  with  the  ceremonial 
|  postures,  gestures,  movements  chargeO 
"51  with  symbolism?  These  dramas  to  a 
•J  Westerner  are  curious,  exotic,  mystic, 
J  but  not  inevitably  wonderful.  The  eye 
was  pleased  with  the  stage  setting,  with  i 
the  gorgeous  costumes.  The  ear  was ' 
charmed  by 'the  vocal  spell  of  the 
chanter,  although,  the  words  were 
naturally  without  verbal  appeal.  »he 
spectator  realized  at  once  the  art  of  the 
actress  and  wondered  at  her  patience 
in  mastering  the  infinite  detail.  But 
the  symbolism  in  the  use  of  the  fan, 
the  sleeves,  and  in  bodily  movements; 
the  religious  spirit  that  may  vitalize 
dialogue  that  seems  matter  of  fact  in 
its  simplicity— these  necessarily  escaped 
him.  No  English  speaking  spectator 
witnessing  a  Greek  tragedy  can  pos- 
sibly bo  moved  by  it  as  were  those 
shaken  in  soul  by  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Sophocles;  no 
Westerner  can  understand  the  Eastern 


h 


i   r,j  as  a  Social  and  Political  Beast -I  am 

I  ^  Z  aorry  10  say  the  Porphyry 

l-O  „ot  5  yet   subscribed   for   a   set-the. e 

i   th„t   Pc^SrlPS-  ago   shaped   thel  should  be  at  least  three  sets  In  our 
dramas     ^at  dralmtic  art  must  Hbrafy-4  came  across  a  note  In  the 
forelm to  him,  although  he  pays    nr8t  book  of  Paulus  Aegineta.  «ia  »■ 
ST'Smlt0.  to  the  art  of  Miss  du    ?  h       , to  ha^  it  «  * 
L  est  and  best,  relieving  iaealtude.  « «- 

'celling  plethora,  warming,  soothing, 
softening  removing  flatulence  where- 
ever  it  flxea.  producing  a eei a .«&  in 


M  heard  Sir  John  Sinclair  asfc.Mr.ia 
ne  Johnstone  whether  ho  mes*lt.to^, 
/■on  of  his  (then  a  little  boy)  tajught 
tin.     "No,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  "'"but  III 
tan  to  do  something  a  great  deal  better|i| 
>r  him."    "What  is  that?"  said  Sir  John. 
"Why,"   «aid   the   other,    "teach    him  to 
shave   with   cold   water    and    without  a 


Clocks  and  Thermometers- 

A«i  the  World  Wags i:  -.  „.l 

*  Vxi>stine:  b-'   force   of  circumstances i 
iwav  down  here  where  the  extinct  gen- Ik 
..  '.[on  of  shipbuilders  used  to  pry  up  I 
the  sun  with  a  crowbar,  »"«  *he£u*n  I 
frost  is  on  the  pun  kin  ln 
almost  before  ^^^^"iifSl 

scheme i  for  federal  legislation  re^rdln^ 
the  thermometer,  provided  J^^f 


ever  it  fixes,  producing  sieep  »»u        1   the  thermometer.  Pj"'«"- 
dliclng  plumpness,   it  is  exped.ent  f,°M,  shows  us  that  altering  an;  . 
a  1    man  and  woman,  young  an  do  M.  T  „      acrepted  SCales-Ce  "»^ade;JnaJu. 
rich  and  poor.'  No,  Mr.  Graves,  hot  wa-  fM  Reaumur-wou)d  ex-^an-nf- 

enco  on  actual  heat  ana 


Piping  Hot 
)  Mr.  Marcellus  Graves,  reading  at  the 
.  Porphyry  Club  advertisements  In  his 
favorite  newspaper,  looked  up  and  ex- 
1  claimed  in  contemptuous  tones:  "Hot 
land  cold  water  in  every  bedroom."  Then 
,  he  went  on,  talking  to  those  near  him 


•  souse  great  civic  or  moral  question  was 
before  the  meeting. 
"Hot  and  cold  water!    Why,  I  saw 


te~r"is not'  now  a  luxury;  ;  if  s  a .necessi- 
ty no  flat,  no  house  should  be  v.lth 
out  It  Tn  nk  of  the  trouble  It  saves, 
in  these  days  no  chambermaid,  no 
^enerarhoute^rk  girl  will  demean her- 
«elf  bv  carrying  a  slop-pall.  The  gieat 
majority  mslsts  on  set  bowls  and  a 
?ub  in  their  own  bedrooms,  and  a  pru- 
dent man  does  everything  to  please  the 
ladles  "  Mr.  Johnson  looked  about  him 
for  approval.  Lo.  he  and  Graves  were 
alone  In  another  room,  where  theie 
was  shaking  of  dice  at  the ;  cocktad 
hour,    a   voice   was  heard:  When 


enco  on  uctuaiiica..         --  «~eateV 
more  definite-manner         |»  *  ^ts ' 
extent  than  changing  the  c lock  *  affccl*  I 
C  the  rising  and  setting  of    he  sun .ana 
I  its  irregular  arrival  at  the  meridian. 
I    Seriouslv,  Mr.  Booties  proposition  to 
quite  as  'logically  sound  «m any  of , 
the  arguments  against  nevfr 
A  traveler  from  AUruna  would  ne%eH 
'discover  anything  wrong  with  _ hecloek 
1  untU  the  matter  was  suggested  to  mm, 
,nei\U  would  he  find  himself  uncom-i 
fortably  hot  or  suffering  with  cola as 
frequently   if   he  kept  away  fiom 


he  went  on.  talking  to  those  near  him  "  heard:    "When   is     frequently   if    he   kcpi  ■ '      .  . 

as  If  he  were  on  a  platform  where  .i^.r^n.^'cumportr  Soon.  I     Urometer.  forUjo 


■  ^Mr!  Johnson  wa,  also  heard:   '-Graves  P 
think  of  hot  water  as  a  medicine.  Tte. | 


"Hot  and  cold  water!    Why,  I  saw  ™  ™;mlnent   Dr.    Sangredo,  for 

sometime  ago  in  a  New  York  paper  a  I  whQm  GU  Blas  waB  an  assistant.  Now 

letter  In  which  the  writer  said  that  the  _And  here  someone  closed^  the  door. 
Americans  are  hot  water  mad.    He  is  " 


right.  He  spoke  of  the  injurious  effects 
on  women,  who  are  always  washing 
their  hands  and  faces  in  hot  water  and 
pay  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  beauty 
specialists.  No  wonder  their  faces 
crack,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  daub 
cream  on  their  cheeks,  forehead,  nose 
and  chin.  No  wonder  that  their  hands 
are  chapped  and  rough  in  cold  weather. 
I  firmly  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
abuse  of  hot  water— externally,  of 
course— is  largely  accountable  for  their 
highly  nervous  and  excitable  state." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  eminent 
student  of  sociology,  who,  having  paid 
at  last  Wis  back  dues,  now  spends  his 
late  afternoons  at  the  Porphyry,  where 
he  quaffs  cups  of  tea — not  that  he  likes 
tea,  but  the  high  price  of  alcohol  in  its 
more  alluring  forms  compels  him  to 
quench  his  nobly  raging  thirst  with  a 
more  nerve-shattering  and  stomach- 
ruining  beverage — Mr.  Johnson  was 
tempted  to  be  disagreeable,  for  he  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Graves  owned  several 
old-fashioned  apartments,  was  averse  to 
"modern  improvements"  and  was  re- 
garded by  his  tenants  as  a  "tight-wad." 
He  refrained,  for  he  Is  a  gentle  soul.  He  I 
contented  himself  with  memories  of  boy- 
hood days. 

"Graves,  when  we  were  boys,  running 
water  In  a  bedroom,   was  considered 
dangerous  to  health.  It  was  thought 
that  sewer  gas  would  come  up  at  night 
when  you  were  asleep  and  slowly  poison 
I  you.   I  remember  when  a  bathroom  was 
considered  a  Sardanapalian   luxury  In 
our  little  village.    Neighbors   came  in 
and  wondered  at  the  tub  and  two  set 
wash  bowls.   Upstairs  in  the  bedrooms 
there  were  water  pitchers,   bowls  and 
'  siopjarB.  The  bathtub  was  used  only  on 
I  Saturday  nights,  when  each  one  of  thelM 
family  took  a  turn.   Other  days  there/ J? 
]  was  scrubbing,  to  be  sure,  but  not  inM 
I  the  tub.    Even  on  Saturday  nights,  thej  !jj 
I  water  was  not  always  hot;  it  was  often) 
nkewarm,    provocative    of    chills  and 
i  goose  flesh.   If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
hot  water  was  brought  sometimes  from  I  A 
[the  kitchen  stove  and  poured  into  the 
|  tub.  When    we  went    visiting   in  the 
country,    we   always    washed    in  cold! 
I  water,  and  we  had  chapped  hands  in 
7 winter  Irrespective  of  water's  tempera-)-; 
[  ture.  I  can  shave  comfortably  with  cold  h 
■  water.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
ahave  without  a  glass,  hut  I  wouldn't) 
lare  to  risk  it  now.   Hot  water  is  a  J 
blessing,    if   only    for   the   comfort  its 
Wes  jwomen.   What  would   they  dot 
without  a  hot  water  bag?  By  the  wayr 
|  most  of  these  bags  are  like  the  best  B 
:  fountain  pens-they  leak.   Did  you  ever! 
In  a  case  of  sudden  sickness  try  to 
:  heat  water  over  a  dying  Are  in  the! 
kitchen  stove   or  over  a  spirit  lamp?  j 
I  do  not  speak  of  hot  water  for  rum.  | 
[whiskey  or  gin  when  a  member  of  the  ; 
[family  Is  advised  to  lake  a  sweat;  for) 
I  this  is  now  a  sad  subject."   Mr.  John-  i 


/ 


Whoever  in  relating  a.  story  shall  use  the., 
most  odious  terms  when  gentler  expres- 
sions might  do  as  well,  is  not  to  be  es- 
teemed impartial,  but  an  enjoyer  of  his  ow  n 
fancy.  In  putting  the  worst  construction 
on  things.  * 


Pressing  Need 

I    We  publish  this  morning  a  letter  whit- 
ten  by  a  Japanese  student  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  leading  educational  institu- 
tion in  this  city. 
Most  Honored  Sir: 

;    Understanding  that  there  are  several 
hands  wanted  in  your  honor's  depart- 
ment, I  beg  to  offer  you  my  hand.  As 
to  my  adjustments  I  appeared  foe  the 
Matrix  Exams,  at  Oety,  but  failed  for 
the  reasln  that  I  shall,  describe.  To 
begin  with  my  writing  was  illegible. 
•'  This  was  due  to  climate  reason  for  I 
having  come  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
climate  found  my  fingers  stiff  and  very 
disobedient  to  my  wishes.    Further  I 
had  received  a^snock  to  n\y  mental  sys-  i 
tern  in  the  shape  of  death  of  my  only 
m  fond  brother.    Besides,   most  honored  | 
\\  Sir,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  in  very 
j  uncomfortable  circumstances  being  the  . 
sole   means   of   support   of   my  fond 
\  brother's    seven    issues    consisting  of 
j!  three  adult3  and  four  adultresses,  the 
latter  being  the  bain  of  my  existence 
owing  to  my  having  to  support  two  of 
my  own  wives  as  well  as  their  issues  of 
which  by  God's  misfortune  the  feminine 
gender  predominates.    If  by  wonderful 
good  fortune  theso  few  lines  meet  with 
'  your,  benign   kindness   and  favorable" 
turn  of  mind,  I  the  poor  menial  shall 
ever  pray  for  the  -long  life  and  pros- 
perity of  yourself  as  well  as  your  honors' 
posthumous  olive  branches. 

Author!  Author! 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  said,   "Make  '.cm  laugh;  make 
J  "em  weep;  make  'em  wait"?  I  have  suf- 
Q  fered  some  irritation  of^ate  at  finding 
'{the  dictum  attributed  to  Wilkle  Collins; 
■'  Clayton  Hamilton  does  so  in  his  "Man- 
.  ual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction, ".and  it  occurs 
%  in  a*  review  in  last  Saturday's  Herald, 
;  whose  subject   ("The  Social   Plays  of 
I  Pinero."   edited ,  by  Clayton  Hamilton) 
"A  suggests  that  the  contagion  came  from 
-v  the  same  well-spring.    The  phrase  has 
passed'as  Charles  Reada's  and  certainly, 
sounds  on  the  face  of  It  more  like  a 
playwright's  formula  than  a  novelist's; 
furthermore,  it  would  -be  news  that  Wil- 
kle Collins  had,  or  supposed  himself  to 
Nhave,  the  power  to  make  his  readers L_ 
laugh  or  weep,  however  he  m^r  have!  5 
mastered  the  art  of  making  'em  ever-  '.a 
lastingly   wait.     But  before  I  indulge  | 
overmuch  in  irritation  I  wish  to  appeal  , 
to  authority,  as  from  memory  I  findi 
myself  uha.ble  to  place  the  saying  in  | 
'anything   I   have)  read   by   or  about 
Charles   Reade.     If   Mr.   Hamilton  is 
right,  let  him  go  on  doing  publicity  work 
Cor  Collins;  if  he  Is  mistaken,  it  is  timd 
the  nuisance  was  stopped.  E.  O. 


expands  or  contracts  the  ^unMtoB 
not   alone    in   determining   the   condi  1 
lions  for  physical  comfort.  ..non| 

Somebody  please  state  what  s  a  Dop 
Doctor  "       ■   ■   I  have  been  "galumph- ■ 
?ng*     thlWh     "That     Which  Hathl 
Wings"  by  Richard  Dehan.  and  turn- 1 
ms  to  the«erald  And  the 
of  temperatures  very  timely,  but  Dop  I 
Doctor  adds  to  the  McEREU 
Stockton  Springs,  Me. 

Tans- 

My  Paris  is  a  land  where,  twilight  days  I 
Merge  into  violet  nights  of  black  and 

Where,  it  may  he.  the  flower  of  dawn  Is 

Ah,  buMhe  sold  nights,  and  the  scented 
ways'. 

Evelids  of  women,  little  curls  o£  hair 
v'llttle  nose  curved  softly,  )ike  a  shell; 
A  red  mouth  with  a  wound,  a  mocking 

veil:  I  - 

Phantoms,     before    the    dawnA  how 
phantom-fair! 

i  A„a    every    woman,    with  beseeching 
eyesM 

i  or  with  enticing  eyes,  or  amorous, 
I  Offers  herself,  a  rose,  and  craves  of  us  | 
A  rose's  place  among  our  memories 


I 


I 


A  gentleman  at  a  public  eutertammen 
never  testifies  his  appreciation  of  goo 
music  or  acting  by  stamping  his  feet  o 
whistling. -Miss  Alice  Stuart  in  the  Bos 
ton  Post. 


The  Hay-Hopper 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Being  an  oW  traveller  and  used  tol 
strange  sights,"  I  was  interested  In  I 
Mr    Nixon's   story,  about  -the  Water 


Through  the  Ages 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  us  not  mourn  as  those  without 
hope  in  these  days  when  the  unco'  guid 
are  forbidding  us  this,  that  and  the) 
other.  There  have  been  eras  of  prohibit 
tior.  before.   Where  are  those  eras  now? 

The  Jews  could  not  turn  round  without! 
bumping  into,  a  prohibitory  law.  Is  ij 
any  wonder  that  they  finally  sought 
relief  by  importing  foreign,  light-minded 
persons  like  Jezebel,  and  looked  witlj 
friendly  eyes  on  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  and 
the  sons  of  Belial? 

During  the  heyday  of  the  Puritans  ir^ 
England  every  Toby  Belch  in  the  com 
monwealth  had  to  carouse  in  secret.  Will 
a  swarm  of  sour-visageJ  Malvohos  a 
the  keyhole. 

"Plura  broth  was  Popish,  snd  mluce  pie—  I 
Ob,  th»t  was  flat  Idolatry." 
At  Christmas  time  zealous  Puritans! 
raided  the  houses  of  Cavaliers,  and  if 
thev  found  them  eating  mince  pie  they 
dragged  them  off  to  the  calaboose.  It 
wasn't  the  pie  that  put  them  in  such  a ! 
dudgeon,  but  the  Cavaliers  had  made! 
the  eating  of  it  a  test  of  orlhodoxyJ 
They  made  it  a  symbol  of  the  Nativity^ 
The  crust  represented  the  manger  and! 
the  spiced  mince  meat  th'e  fragrant  giftd 
of  the  Magi,  and'symbolism  was  anathe-^ 
ma  to  the  "crop-eared  lords  of  Crom- 
well's making." 
There  was  a  time  wlien  a  fellow  dared, 
1  not  smoke  In  the  streets  of  Boston.  It 
•1  was  against  the  law.  One  of  Boston's 
'  newspapers,  whose  name  has  tieen 
!  sheared  from  the  clipping  at  hand,  un- 
|  der  date  of  May  17,  1SS6,  prints  a  wood- 
i  cut  picturing  a  space  at  the  northerly 


Mr.    rsixons    biuij.  a^iruv  .  "git  rut  picturing  a  space  »i 

Horse.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be:  ,  sj(je  of  lne  Common  known  then  as  the 
•a  drinking  trough,  but  I  confess  that!   ,  g^^ers1   Circle,   explaining  ■ 

Holstein  sheep  are  a  "ringer"  on  me.  I  'j  wis,e -The  scene  herewitl 
I  ^,  « nti  ...v>if  a  lmv-honner  is?.'*   — ..*,-»  fii«"s 


ralist     I  once  asked  a  farmer  if  he 
hi6     ,  now  a  sad  suojecx.     inr.  -  knew  what  a  hay-hopper  is    He  sug- 

»n  sighed,  thinking  of  the  days  that     ?CBted  the ^  ho le  where  .^^^Vs  ° 


.g   it  in  bhis 
..  ,th  sketched  by 

Now  can  you  tell  what  a  hay-hopper  i3?.  ■  our  artist  represents  the  Smokers'  Cir- 
I  am  also  an  agriculturist  and  natu-      cJe  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  afternoon 


'will    soon    be   no    tyiore.     Drinking  a 
fourth  cup  of  tea,  lift  continued: 
"Nor  do  I  believe  in  cold  baths.  Nine- 
,  tenths  of  the  men  who  take  them  do  it 
(  only  because  they  think  it  manly.  There 
are  men  and  women  who  are  always 
•eying  'after  I  had  my  bath.'    I  am 
1  suspicious  of  them.  Why  advert.se  pu 
MUcly  one's  cleanly  habits .  collecting 


a  hay  press,  but  that  is  not  It.    It's  a 
living  thing.    He  gave  it  up.    A  hay- 
hopper  is  a   dried  grasshopper  Thlsl 
leaves  the  question,  which  is  djied,  tlieB 
hopper  or  the  grass?    A  hay-hopper  isB 
a  grasshopper  that  gets  carried  ln,withl 
a  load  of  hay.  and  as  hay  is  dried  grass, 
he  has  to  hop  on  dried  grassy  he  is  a 
dried  grass  or  hay.  hopper.    .  t,.  H.  M.  j 
Lowell 


hour  a  short  time,  since.     It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  while  a  man  may  enjoy 
the  weed  by  inhaling  the  fragrant  fumes  i 
of  a  cigar  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union, I 
in  Boston  a  fine  is  exacted  from  anyj 
person  who  presumes  to  smoke  in  thel 
Etreets.    Our  worthy  mayor,  sympathiz-j 
lug  with  tho  oppressed  consumer  of  the 
weed,  has  had  a  circle  of  scats  arrayed 
tn  a  shady  grove  of  our  beautiful  park, 
and  hero  scores  of  persons  resort  each 
afternoon  and  evening  to  inhale  the  be- 
w itching  weed.     Let  our  readers  drui 


ound  that  wa\  and  see  how  true  a 
icture  we  have  given  them." 
Possibly  this  law  has  not  been  repealed 
t  would  probably  be  revived  if  girls  and 
/omen  smoked  in  the  streets,  instead  or 
n  boudoirs  and  cabarets.  But  many  a 
iw,  particularly  of  the  blue  kind,  be- 
omes  a  dead  letter  if  public  opinion  no 
anger  countenances  its  enforcement. 
Boston.  .     W.  E.  K. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  COMING  NOVEL 
I    "Covering  her  head  with  an  anti-oscu- 
lation mask,  provided  by  the  local  board, 
she  placed  it  on  his  shoulder." 

"He  tossed  off  his  malted  milk  without 
a  word." 

"Yp/u  fibber!"  he  hissed  through,  his 
regularly  Inspected  set  teeth. 

T.  L.  M.,  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Good  Old  Dr.  Crockett 

j  Our  valued  correspondent.  Dr.  Will-I 
iam  E.  Crockett,  on  April  If.th  cele-l 
brated  his  S6th  birthday.  How  he  cele-l 
]brated  it  is  told  in  his  letter  written 
on  that  day  and  published  in  the  Rock-I 
land  Courier-Gazette  of  April  25: 

"I  am  about  as  usual.    Sunday  I  had 
a  job  in  the  sub-cellar  under  the  house 
— two   pipes    burst,    and   no  plumber! 
i  The  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
I  dirt  is  three  feet.   I  worked  in  the  mud 
and  wet  for  more  than  five  hours.  The 
next  day  I  walked  downtown  and  went 
to  a  picture  show.   A  young  man  who 
isat  behind  me  was  so  stretched  out  that 
1  his  feet  were  in  my  way.   I  gave  him  a 
I  hint  and  he  withdrew  them  three  or 
|  four  times,  but  continued  the  annoy- 
J  ance.  I  finally  stood  up  on  his  feet  and 
j  ankles  and  not  in  a  light  manner.    I  I 
'  assure  you!   He  pulled  them  back,  when  I 
I  he  could  and  gave  me  a  poke  in  the  j 
I  back,  I  turned  and  said: 
I    "  'You  have  been  wiping  your  feet  on  | 
my  trousers,  and  if  you  poke  me  In  the  f 
back  again  I'll  punch  your  head.' 
I    "And  he  took  it.    I  have  laughed  at  J 
j' tho  id^a  a  number  of  times  and  wr.n-  \ 
dered  how  I  would  have  filled  the  con- 1 
Street.    I  write  this  to  show  you  I  amf 
still  on  deck." 


>    From  the  Fountain  Head 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During  many  days  I  have  read  with' 
interest  the  controversies  both  pro  and) 
con  being  waged.  In  the  "As  the  World 

i  Wags"  column.  I  will  not  assume  to 
give  a  correct  definition  of  the  cabalis- 
tic tign  "S.  T.  18o0.  X.."  if,  in  fact.  It  had 

i  any,  nor  will  I  aver  that  it  was  original 

i  as  used  by  the  parties  promoting  the 
jsalo  Of  Drakes  F'lantation  Bitters." 
".But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  very  late 
J  '50s  or  early  '60s.  this  concoction  waa 
,  placed  on  the  market  by  W.  F.  &  A.  W. 

Greeley  of  Nashua.  N.  H.,  under  the  ad- 
vertising heading  of  "Drakes  Plantation 
Bitters;  S.  T.  1S60.  X.,"  and  it  would  not 

*  be  surprising  if  some  of  the  old  queer- 
1  shaped  bottles,  used  tocontain  the  liquid, 
3  were  yet  in  existence  In  this  vicinity. 

The  promoters  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  buildings  used  for  the 
purpose  have   also  disappeared.  Just 

;  what  "S.  T.  1860.  X."  meant,  if.  in  fact, 
it  meant  anything  more  than  to  cause 

I  talk,  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  dl- 

*  vulged,    though    the   proprietors  were 
often  aaked.  That  it  was  "Started  Trade  B 
in  li'O  with  ?10,"  will  hardly  be  acc-jpt-  fl 
ed,  for  their  financial  backing  was  very  ■ 
much  superior  to  that  sum'  And  that  it  L, 

.pointed  to  a  fortune  as  a  "Sure  Thing  In  V 

ii  10  years,"  was  often  asserted,  but  never,  I 
to  my  knowledge,  averred  or  denied  by  H 
the  parties  In  Interest.  J.  A.  S. 

Nashua,  N.  H.   

ACTORS  GIVE 
BENEFIT  SHOW 


The    Colonial    Theatre    was  crowded 
yesterday  afternoon  by  an  enthusiastic 
:  audience  witnessing  the  annual  benefit 
\  in  behalf  of  the  Actors*  Fund  of  Amer- 
ica.   Daniel  Frohman,  president  of  the 
Actors"  Fund,  in  a  graceful  speech,  told 
what  the  theatrical  profession  had  done  |j 
"I  for  war  funds;  he  spoke  of  the  per-  f 
son;'  I  service  of  actors  in  the  great  war,  F 
and  then  ho  explained  why  there  wasfi 
now  special  necessity  for  raising  moneyl 
■  to  meet  the  annual  expense  of  main-1 
tainlng  the  Home  on  Staten  Island. 

The  program  was  a  most  varied  one.1 
All  the  actors  and  actresses,  as  well  asf, 
the  stage  hands  and  others  connected! 
'  with  the  theatre,  contributed  their  ser-  f 
vices,  and  Mr.  Rich  gave  the  use  of  the  j 
theatre.  After  an  overture  by  the  Col-  j 
onial  Theatre  orchestra  the  Sensational 
Gerards.  "equllibristics,"  Phineandcom- 
;  Jpany.  singers  and  dancers,  from  B.  F.  I 
Keith's  Theatre,  pleased  the  audience. 
Also    from    this    theatre    came    Leon  [ 
Domque,  Miss  Phebe  and  Ivan  Bankoffi 
In  "The  Dancing  Master."   The  beauty 
and  grace  of  Miss  Phebe.  the  extraordl- 


irydanclnt  ..i  Mr.  Hnnkoff  in  the  sec- 
id' Of  the  set  nos.  and  the  skill  of  the 
.mist  made  llils  net  one  of  the  chief 
attires  of  the  entertainment.    A  new 
imedy.     "Nettle/'     by     George  Adc, 
ayed  by  Messrs'.  Brister.  Ames,  Law- 
rd,    Mudle    and    Johnson,  appearing 
roiiRh  the  fourtesy  of  Oliver  Morosco 
id  Messrs.   Shuhert,   George  C.  Tyler 
....id  Charles  J.   Rich,  and  Selwyn  and 
'company,  proved  to  he  an  amusing  ver- 
sion  of  an    old    theme.     Tho  comedy 
might   have   been    written   by  Arthur 
Schnltzler  of  Vienna  m  a  moment  of 
good  nature.    It   was  capitally  played, 
especially  by  Mr.  Ames.   Then  came  the 
Hawaiian  Singers   from  "The  Bird  ot 
raradise."  with  their  wild  and  haunt- 
ing melodies,  their  exciting  rhythms. 

baurette  Taylor  and  .1.  M.  Kerrigan 
played  the  delightful  scene  of  Jenny 
and  Fermoy  first  meeting.  Irving 
Fisher,  frjm  the  company  of  Vum 
Baycs.  sang  several  songs,  ending  with 
the  song  of  a  blind  French  soldier  wel- 
i  omlng  the  passing  of  Americ  an  troops 
throug!)  the  town.  Miss  Bayos  and  Al 
Roberts  followed  in  u  travesty  of  the 
Balcony  Scene  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  with  a  telephone  on  the  bal- 
cony and  Rome  )  jumping  in  motor-car 
costume  over  the  garden  wall.  Misi 
Hayes  at  the  end  stated  that  her  ambi- 
tion had  at  last  be<  n  gratified.  She  had 
played  Julie;.  "Now  if  you  are  pleased. 
I  know  1  am  a  good  Juliet."  Al  Joisnn 
appeared,  sans,  talked,  aad  proved  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  black 
l  is  'are  to  he  "as  funny  as  he  .-an.'' 
lte  sang  sentimental  songs— among 
litem  an  Irish  one.  written  by  a  musi- 
cian in  Los  Angeles;  he  sang  a  delirious 
nitty  at  whirlwind  speed,  and  he  re- 1 
lftted  his  adventures  in  Boston  onnli- 
dentinlly  to  the  roaring  audience. 

Another  travesty  written  for  the 
Actors'  Fund  by  Cyrus  Wood  was 
pimped  by  Cailoit.i  ..lonterey.  and 
Messrs.  Olende.ining.  Galbiher.  Wood, 
t.'srson  and  Nichols.  Then  came  John  E. 
Haztard  and  Josephine  Drake  in  ■> 
t  ketch,  "Sarsapa  rib.i ."  written  for  the 
occasion  by  F.dgar  Allen  Woolf;  Stuart 
Barnes,  singing  com  -. lion;  Sailor  Iteilly. 
formerly  of  mo  I".  S.  S.  Michigan,  in 
songs  and  monologue;  .selections  from. 
"1*  La  Lucille"  (Mar.iorle  Bentley. 
Grace  Walsh,,  Jonathan  Jaynes  and 
chorus.  A  march  by  the  orchestra 
closed  this  long  but  entertaining  pro-i 
sram.  one  that  gave  constant  pleasure 
and  netted  a   handsome  sum   for  this 


"Chains,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  bv 
|  Elizabeth  Baker,  wiii  be  produced  to- 
I  morrow  at  the  Copley  Theatre  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  it  will  also  be  tho 
first  performance  of  -Miss  Baker's  plav 
to  this  country,  fo-  the  play  "Chains," 
based  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne  on 
the  original  English  comedy,  was  in  tho] 
most  important  respects  a  travesty.  o<" 
this  play  wo  shall  spe>k  hereafter. 

The  first,  performance  of  "Chains" 
Was  at  the  Court  Tliwi'.re.  Louden  en 
Arfril  IS.  1909.  Ii  was  |i„„|,,,J(j  ;.. 
Play  Actors  on  a  Sunda.'  evening  "t 
Was  then  stated  that  Mis.;  Rake.-  was  a 
typewriter  or  stcno-ti-n.i.-;,-  employed 
by  a  firm  in  the  City;  thai  this  p'lyv 
Was  her  first.  It  was  „,  t  by  an-  P,ear.';> 
her  last,  for  she  is  ,!„.  „!lU|.„.  of  •  Miss 
Tassey,"  "Cupid  in  f'I.,  .  ::„>. "  ••>;.i!r,  •• 
™  Price  of  Thomas  Scott,"  "B-.st'lvi 
PWdc,"  "Over  a  Garden  Wall"  and 
Trarnership." 

The  cast  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1900 
was  as  follows: 


IOt  Wilson... 
Oharlev  Wilson. 

Jred  Tennant  

»»8gic  Massey. .. 
Morton  Leslie. ... 
Sjbll  1'rost.  . 
Percy  Massey.  .. 
[Thomas  Feinvick. 
'Alfred  Mas-sey. 
Mr*.  Massey... 
Walter  Foster. 


 •■  Gillian  Scalfu 

 Asiiton  Pen-ce 

., — Gold!!!:  A.  Parser 

 Rose  Mathews 

 Leonard  Cal/eit 

 Doris  Dlguy 

 Harold  Ctiapln 

•.  •Sebastian  Smitli 

 Olive  Carrie 

 Marion  Si!>:iing 

,.,      ,   V.  K.  Aylirc 

in  Frohman  Produced  "Chains" 

U»  his  Repertory  Theatre  series  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre  on  May  17, 
'       with  this  cast: 


I-il.v  Wilson  

Charley  Wilson, 
fjed  Tennant... 
Maggie  Massev. 
Morton  Le«lie. .. 
Sybil  Frost... 

rjrej  Massev  

Thomas  Feinvjck  


 Hilda  Trevely^in 

 Dennis  Radio 

 Frerleiii-k  Lloyd 

 Sybil  ."iiorii  li.-.o 

 Arthur  Whitby 

 Dorothy  Minto 

■  Dona  1,1  Calthrop 

".owls  Casson 


fe&r::::::::::;:;v.::^«» 

The  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  cabled;  "In  reply  io 
calls  for  the  author,  a  very  distressed 
'rtghtened-looking  woman  was  merci- 
lessly dragged  to  the  footlights  to  make 
a  shrinking  bow  to  an  extremely  friend- 
ly audience." 

Although  several  London  journals  said 
"lat  Miss  Baker  was  a  stenographer  or 
clerk  in  the  City,  a  writer  for  the  Ref- 
eree made  hold  to  say  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  she.  was  not  a  clerk 
at  all.  but  "an  accomplished  lady  en- 
|aged  in  the  service  of  the  editor  of  the 
Spectator."  This  is  immaterial;  all 
agreed  that  she  knew  well  the  slavery 
ot  clerks,  "slaves  to  a  desk,  and  a  silk 

.a  ta"  collar'  anrt  ledgers  and 
regular  hours  and  suburban  trains  "  If 
you  are  married.  yaid  the,  Times,  ad- 
dressing one  of  these  slaves,  "you  are 
slave  to  your  wife  and  her  relations: 
ana  y0U  are  a  Klave  to  your  dutleg  ^ 

|ather  when,  like  Mrs.  Wilson  in 
^nams.'  your   wife  whispers  me  ten- 


H!r.»  "rVn.  acldi 
the  Times,  "you  think  of  the  <reedom 

of  Queensland,  where  yon  work  with 
Your  hands  and  wear  no  silk  hat,  and 
you   long  to  break  your  chains.  But 

you  would  have  to  leave  your  wife  for 

a  time,  and  she,  poor  thing,  cannot  un- 
derstand that,  and  weeps.  And  mother- 
in-law  (a  terrible  person,  fond  of 
hymns)    is    indignant   with   you,  and 

fathor-in-faw  (a  good,  worthy  plumber) 
etorms  at  you— ugh!  you  brute!  But  It 
Is  the  little,  tender  secret  blushingly 
whispered  that  settles  your  hash— or,  to  I 
keep  up  the  author's  metaphor,  rivets 
Tour  chains."  The  Times  praised  the 
Veracity  of  the  play,  "its  unvarnished 
picture  of  a  certain  class  of  Londoner 
and  a  certain  corner  of  London;  also  it 
has  abundant  humor— the  musical  even- 
ing at  the  city  clerk's  and  the  Sunday 
afternoon  at  his  father-iri-law's  are  both  ' 
delightfully  comic." 

Another  critic,  found  "Chains"  a 
"genuinely  clever  piece  of  work.  This 
tragedy  of  a  middle-class  family,  a 
study  touched  with'  an  acute  sense  of 
observation,  illuminated  by  the  high 
lights  of  perfect  sincerity.  No  one,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  could  have  painted  a 
picture  so  faithful  in  detail,  so  true  in 
essentials,  who  had  not  lived  the  life 
depicted  therein." 

Yes,  Charley  is  a  clerk.  His  sister- 
in-law  Maggie  is  in  a  shop.  They  live  a 
life  of  routine  drudgery,  without  hope.. 
Charley  thinks  of  going  to  Australia, 
where  he  can  make  a  home  for  ■  his 
[wife,  who  will  go  later.  The  family 
shouts  its  alarm  and  dismay.  Why 
should  he  give  up  a  sure  thing  for  a 
distant  uncertainty?  Is  he  sick  of  work? 
Well,  nobody  likes  to  work,  but  work  i 
must  be  endured.  There  is  no  one  to 
tell  them  all,  except  the  dramatist,  that 
the  clerk's  and  the  shop-girl's  routine 
is  tolerable  o  rthe  great  majority  only 
because  they  lack  imagination. 

There  was  reference  at  the  lime  to  a 
bitter  poem,  "Thirty  Bob  a  Week,"  by  v 
the    unfortunate    and    unhappy  John 
Davidson.   This  poem  is  too   long  for  . 
quotation  here  in  full,  but  a  few  verses 
Will  give  an  idea  of  it. 

But  I  don't  allow  it's  luck  »nd  all  a  toss; 
■There's  no  such  thing  as  being  starred  and 

crossed; 

It's  Just  the  power  of  some  to  he  a  boss. 

And  the  bally  power  of  others  to  be  bossed; 
I  face  the  music,  sir;  you  bet  I  ain't  a  cur; 

Strike  me  lucky  if  I  don't  believe  I'm  lost.  ' 

For  like  a  mole  I  journey  in  the  dark, 

A-travellnir  along  the  underground 
Fiom  my  Pillar'd  Halls  and  broad  Suburban 
Park. 

To  come  the  daily  dull  official  round; 
And   home  again  at  night  with  niv  pine  all 
alight,  I 
A -scheming  how  to  count  ten  bob  a  pound. 

And  it's  often  very  cold  and  very  wet, 
And  my  missis  stiU-hes  towels  for  a  luinks-  r 

And  the  Plllard'd  mils  is  half  of  it  to  let- 
Three   rooms   about   the   size   of  travelling 
trunks. 

And  we  cough,  my  wife  and  I,  to  dislocate  a 
sigh. 

When  the  noisy  little  kids  are  in  their  hunks. 

But  you  never  heard  her  do  a  growl  or  whine. 

For  she's  made  of  flint  and  roses,  very  odd; 
And  I've  got  to  cut  my  meaning  rather 'fine. 

Or  I'd  blubber,  for  I'm  made  of  green  and  sod. 


It'!  a  naked  child  again -t  a  hungry  wolf: 
It's  playing  bowls  upon  a  splitting  wreck; 

It's  walking  on  a  string  across  a  gulf 
With  millstones  fore-and-aft  about  your  nock; 

But  the  thing  is  daily  done  by  many  and  many 
a  one; 

And  we  fall,  face  forward,  fighting,  on  the 

deck.  B'T> 
But  this  clerk  had  imagination. 
"Chains"  was  published  in  London  by 
Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd. ;  in  Boston  by 
John  Wi  Luce  &  Co. 

Charles  Frohman  conceived  the  idea 
_of  "Americanizing"  this  play,  -and  he  in- 
"trusted   the  work   to   Porter  Emerson 
Browne.    This   impertinent   version  of 
Miss  Baker's  play  was  brought  out  as  a1 
special  matinee  performance  at  the  Cri- 
terion Theatre,  New  York,  on  Dee.  16, 
1912.    The  chief  comedians  were  Olive,: 
Wyndham,  Ruth  Boyce.  Desmond  Kul- 
ley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffet!,  Shelly  Huli. 
.Edwin  Nicander.  Holier t  Fisher. 
,    "To  suit  American  taste,"   the  inci- 
dents took  place  in  New  Jersey.  The 
dialogue   was   stuffed   with    gags  and 
■fnang.  As  the  Evening  Post  puts  it,  "the 
slang  and  witticisms  might  have  been 
•selected  from  the  waste  paper  baskets 
.of  the  comic  journals.  Most  of  it  is  dire- 
ful stuff.  But  he  (Mr.  Browne)  caps  ev-  | 
ery   climax   of   blundering  inefficiency 
when,  at  the  last,  he  converts  the  heavi- 
est of  Miss  Baker's  chains  into  a  gar- 
rand  of  happiness  and  hope.   There  has 
rarely  been  a  more  impudent  or  foolish 
tfuvesty." 

There  were  jocose  allusions  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  J.  P.  Morgan.  Note  these 
extracts  from  Mr.  Browne's  dialogue: 
*  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but 
it  gets  a  hell  of  a  polish,"  and  when 
some  of  the  characters  were  shocked 
Mr.  Nicander  was  forced  to  say:  "Don't 
taanae  me;  Shakespeare  or  George  Ade 
or  some  classical  guy  said  that."  And 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Nicander,  as  a  youth, 
hearing  his  father  snoring,  to  say: 
"Better  move   father  away   from  the 


stove  —  he's  boiling  over."  No  wonder 
that  Mr.  Alan  Dale,  writing  about  this 
travesty  of  poor  Miss  Baker's  comedy, 
remarked:  "Various  reasons  might  be 
assigned  for  the  title  .  .  .  but  I  should 
say  that  the  most  plausible  would  be 
the  need  of  chains'  to  keep  any  well- 
regulated  audience  In  their  seats." 

"Among  the  Girls,"  a  musical  farce, 
|  which  will  be  at  the  Park  Square  The- 
re tomorrow,  was  produced  at  New 
aveai,  Cl.,  on  May  S.   The  libretto  was 


f  1 1  !  t    1 . i  ■  1 1 ii  bed  by  Henry  lilOSSoTn^WW 

rtho.  died,  it  has  been  completed  by  Rol 
I  Cooper  Megrue,  and  in  token  of  their 
I  friendship  for  Mr.  Blossom,  George  M. 

Cohan,  Glen  McDonough,  John  I,.  Gol- 
]  ilen  and  R.  it.  Burnside,  it  is  said,  each 

v—ofc  a  lyric  to  complete  tho  work. 
About  a  month  ago  Mr.  Rolaeco  filed 

n,  .bill   in   equity  against  the  Selwyn 
finn  askin;:  for  an  injunction  pending 
I  tho  action  to  prevent  the  production  of 

till  t    irusical    play.     Mr.    Megrue  was 
made  a  co-defendant.    In  his  bill  Mr. 
Belaseo   stated    that   Megrue   wrote  a 
play  which,  originally  entitled  "Jimmy 
I  Proposes."  was  produced  by  Mr.  Bel- 
aseo as  "Seven  Chances."    Mr.  Belaseo 
also  said  that  the  contract  gave  him 
|  exclusive  rights  to  all  productions  of 
I  the  play  whether  spoken  or  with  music. 
I     "Among  the  Girls"  ia  based  on  "Seven 
I  Chances,"  which  was  produced  at  Stam- 
ford, Ct..  on  July  28,  Wife.  It  went  to  the 
J  Cohan  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Aug.  S. 
I  1316.    As  "The  Lucky  Fellow,"  it  was. 
J  produced  at  Atlantic  City,  April  17,  1916. 
jThe  chief  parts,  Jimmie  Shannon,  Billy 
Meekin  and  Anne  Windsor,  were  taken 
■by  Frank  Craven,  Otto  Kruger  and  Car- 
roll  McCotnns  respectively.    The  pro- 
gram stated  that  Mr.  ^egrue  was  in- 
debted to  a  short  story  hy  Gouvernenr 
Mortis  for  a  suggestion.    This  story  is 
entitled  "The  Cradle  Snatcher."   It  was 
said  at  the  time  that  the  play  had  been' 
called  "Shannon's;  Millions."  The  story 
is  of  an  impecunious,  un romantic,  hard-, 
ened  bachelor,  who  is  suddenly  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  an  estate  of  $12,000,000  if  he 
is  married  by  the  time  he  is  30  years  ota. 
He  will  be  "0  on  tho  morrow,  and  he  Tias 
no  girl  in  mind.   He  proposes  to  all  the 
(girls  at  the  country  club,  where  one  e.r 
|two  propose  to  him:  but  he  is  rejected 
hvhen  they  believe  him  to  be  poor.   One  • 
[girl,  however,  is  far-sighted  and  he  in- 
herits.   Tho  play  was  written  in  1911. 
["Seven  Chances"  was  a  re-written  ver- 
sion of  the  original.    In  New  York  the 
success  of  the  pieci*  was  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Craven,  the  comedian,  of  whom  it 
was  then  s.\id:    '-lie  is  as  characteris- 
tically American  as  his  own  little  com- 
edy of  the  suburbs  (Too  Many  Cooks'), 
as  native  a  product  as  Willie  fiaitu-  or 
Will  Ro'-ieis.  or  a  Ford  car  or  George 
Ade."    The  play  itself  was  declared  to 
be     representative     of     "the  Belaseo 
method  with  'Fair  and  Warmer'  mate- 
rial." 

What  were  the  three  wishes  of  the 
Sergeant-Major  in  "The  Monkey's  Paw" 
and  what  1'a.le  befell  him?  And  what 
of  the  man  from  whom'  the  Sergeant- 
Major  received  the  paw?  Here  the 
dramatists  were  shrewd  in  suggesting 
horrors  and  not  describing  them.  The 
mere  thought  of  what  had  happened 
sobered  the  Sergeant-Major  and  drove 
him  from  the  cottage  in  terror  when  he 
saw  that  White  was  bound  to  make  a 
wish.  Mr.  Arthur  Mnchan  in  his  wild 
story,  "The  Great  God  Pan."  showed  a 
similar  ingenuity  in  suggesting  awful, 
incredible  incident.?. 

Rabbi  Wise's  Attack  Answered 
by  the  New  York  Tribune 

The  only  certain  fact  about  Rat'M 
Wise's  earneit  attack  upon  our  con- 
temporary stage  is  the  priceless  adver- 
tiser/tent which  he  has  published  in  be- 
half of  every  show  that  remotely  hints 
at  lingerie.  It  was  an  impartial  boost 
that  he  uttered.  The  particular  play 
that  aroused  his  adjectives  was  not 
named,  but  there  were  a  "dozen  others, 
equally  bad,"  he  generously  added.  So 
anybody  of  an  investigating  mind  can 
investigate  up  one  side  of  Broadway 
and  down  the  other  with  a  reasonable 
con-udence  of  being  shocked,  if  Rabb, 
Wise  is  right. 

But  just  what  percentage  of  his  charge 
is  right?  It  is  a.hard  business  calculat- 
ors' naught.ir.os.'  accurately.  There,  aro 
good  and  baa  plays  on  Broadway,  just 
as  there  are  good  preaching  and  bad 
preaching  in  synagogues:  and  churches. 
T'xtc  preaching  is  never  pornographic 
or  leprous  or  lecherous,  to  use  Rabbi 
Wise's  adjective:,; — almost  never— but  it 
is  utterly  dull  and  uninspired  often 
enouyh  and  sufficeintly  damaging  to  the 
cause  which  it  represents. '  Sometimes  a 
Clergyman  assures  us]  that  such  preach- 
ing is  what  congregations  want;  and  . 
therewith  we  come  back  to  the  theatrical 
situation,  which  is  builded  on  much  • 
the  same  formula.  In  the  long  run,  too, 
we  think  truth  lies  that  •  Svay.  The 
Uliblic  does  get  about  what  it  wants  on 
the  stage  and  from  the  pulpit. 

So  we  think  such  wholesale  denuncia- 
tions as  those  put  forth  by  Rabbi  Wise 
are  as  wind  upon  the  sands.  The  pres- 
ent generatoin  is  not  going  to  perdition 
merely  because  shoulder  blades  are  now 
displayed  in  decollete  instead  of  chests; 
nor  because  lingerie  has  been  promoted 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  to  the  stage;  nor 
because  sermons  are  mighty  poor.  In- 
spiration and  fun  are  not  set  forms,  but 
living,  changing  forces.  Each  genera- 
tion gets  them  where  and  as  it  can. 
When  they  become  solidified  in  creeds 
or  restrained  by  puritanical  formulas 
you  have  a  dull  world.— New  York  Trib- 
une, April  13. 

How  an  English  Opera  Conductor 
Fared  in  Petrograd 

Albert  Coates,  the  English  operatic 
and  orchestral  conductor,  whose  name 
was  mentioned  as  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Muck,  after  distressing  experiences  in 
Petrograd,  where  for  some  seasons  he 
conducted  opera,  fifially  escaped  to  Lon- 
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the  p-eaer.t  rule  was  published  in  the 

Dally  'tV.egraph  of  London.  April  26. 
"I  <K-  not  think  any  one  ever  here 

in  this  dear  country  <'  order",  poace 
and  plenty  can  quite  realize  what  that 
means  to  me  after  two  whole  years  of 
anarchy,  rovoltitlon  and  staivation. 
That  no  cne  can  turn  me  out  of  my 
home  into  the  street  iu  24  hours'  notice, 
as  they  twice  did  in  Petrograd,  is  one 
of  the  things  that  I,  at  present,  cannot 
grasp  at  .-.IT,  nor  that  I  can  tiuie'Jy 
walk  the-  ttrcets  without  danger  of  be-  , 
ing  set  on  by  a  party  of  terrorists,  rob- 
bed of  all  the  clothing  1  stand  up  in.  and 
forced  afterwards  to  walk  home  in  vny 
shirt  in  a  temperature  of  20  deg.  below 
freezing  point.  And  I  still  catch  myself 
wondering  when  I  go  to  bed  whether 
the  Red  Guard  will  turn  up  during  the 
night  to  search  my  house  end  perhaps 
arrest  my  wife  and  myself.  Another 
thing  that  fills  me  with  endless  Wonder 
is  the  plenty  in  food.  In  Petrograd  the 
starvation  is  awful.  The  one  question 
that  everyone  uakes  up  with  is,  'Shall 
I  be  able  to  get  food  today?'  and  the 
question  they  go  to  sleep  on  is  the' 
same,  'Shall  !  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
anything  tomorrow?'  In  February  (at 
the  end  of  which  month  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out)  the  statistics 
showed  that  8000  people  had  died  of 
i  starvation  in  that  month.  Nearly  300 
I  people   a  day! 

"One  would  think  that  in  a  city  living 
j  like  this  such  things  as  music  would 
|  have  entirely  died  out,  but,  strange  as 
I  it  may  seem,  operas  and  concerts  are 
1  in  full  swing  and  always  crowded.  Of 
J  course,  to  work  well  and  artistically  in 
j  these  circumstances  is  almost  an  impos- 
sibility; the  artists  are  worn  out  with 
I  hunger.  It  used  to  break  my  heart  to 
see  the  sad  faces  of  my  orchestra  at  the 

Maryinsky  Theatre  and  note  the  apa- 
thetic way  they  sat  through  a  rehearsal, 
;'the  same  men  among  whom  in  former 
;days  I  used  to  have  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  necessary  discipline  on  ac- 
,  count  of  their  overflow  of  Russian  tem- 
j  peramental  gayety.  I  remember  at  a 
rehearsal  of  Boito's  'Mephisto.'  when  I 
asked  them  to  repeat  something  that 
did  not  yet  please  me.  they  looked  up  at  , 
me  with  dull,  lifeless  eyes,  and  an- 
swered: 'We  would  do  it  for  you  with 
pleasure;  you  know  we  are  always  only 
too  pleased  do  to  anything  you  want;  but 
we  can't— we're  too  hungry'.'  " 

The  Red  Guards  took  possession  of  his 
house.  They  made  themselves  at  home 
when  Mr.  Coates  was  in  the  hospital 
from  blood  poisoning,  due.  he  said,  to 
the  wretched  food.  His  wife  was  absent 
when  they  entered.  "They  told  her 
calmly  that  the  house  was  theirs,  and 
that  since  the  furniture  was  not  to  their 
tasto_  they  were  going  to  sell  it  and  get 
other  furniture  from  somewhere  else. 
My  wife,  seeing  the  case  was  hopeless, 
asked  them  to  let  her  at  least  take  the 
music  (I  had  a  large  library  of  music 
there,  with  several  manuscripts  of 
Liszt's  among  it),  upon  which  they  told 
her  that  they  had  burnt  all  that  al- 
ready, as  they  wanted  the  cupboards  for 
their  own  belongings.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  along  with  the  music  they  burnt 
all  the  mementos  and  keepsakes  that 
had  been  presented  to  me  during  the 
war  by  the  soldiers  and  different  war 
charity  organizations  for  whose  funds 
I  had  been  getting  up  concerts,  musical 
tea  parties,  etc.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  war  over  350,000  roubles  for  war 
charities,  and  I  treasured  the  presenta- 
tion letters  and  books  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  house  together." 

Mr.  Coates  found  it  extraordinary  that 
the  people  crowded  theatres  and  concert 
halls.    "It  is,  of  course,  not  the  edu- 
cated public  of  former  days,  which  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  a  new 
and  entirely  democratic  public,  consist- 
ing of  workpeople,   peasants,  soldiers 
and  sailors.    I  thoroughly  realized  dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  revolutionary  ' 
two   years   the   force   of   the  proverb. 
'Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast.'  for  whatever  the  'People'  do  In 
the  political  and  social  sphere,  and  their 
record  is  pretty  bad.  at  concerts  and  at  i 
the   opera   they   sit   as   reverently  as 
though  they  were  in  church  and  listen 
with  the  rapt  expression  of  children  to 
whom  fairyland  iS  suddehly  revealed. 
It  has  often  happened  that  after  a  con- 
cert some  simple  peasant  has  got  up  j 
and  formally  thanked  me  and  the  or- 
chestra  for  the  pleasure  we  had  given  I 
them.    Also  often  .after  a  symphony  a  us 
group  of  workpeople  have  crowded  round  * 
me  and  have  asked  me  to  explain  things 
in  the  music  that  they  had  not  under- 
stood.   They  show  a  marked  preference 
for  modern  and  complicated  music,  In-  I 
.finitely  preferring  it  to  the  older  and  , 
timpler  forms  of  Russian  music.    Their  M 
special  favorite,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
is  Scriabin,  and  after  a  performance  of 
this  composer's  'Poemc  d'Extase'  that  r 
was  conducting,  the  public,  which  con-  ', 
slsted  almost  entirely  of  the  'People.' 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  with  enthusi- 
asm.    This  so  much  astonished  me  (I  ,  ; 
had  never  dreamed  that  they  would  un- 
derstand it)  that  I  turned  to  a  sailor 
who  was  yelling  fit  to  burst  his  lungs 
and  asked  him  what  it  was  he  liked  so  -, 
much  about  the  work.     'Ah.'  he  said. 
'I'm  of  course  not  wise  enough  to  under- 
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nttind  ft;  but" "it  make:;  nie  feel' liRca 
young  horse.  I  should  love  to  kick  out, 
and  then  run  round  a  field  for  an  hour." 
After  this  performance  I  w.-is  continual- 
ly receiving  requests— workpeople  used 
to  stop  me  in  the  streets— to  set  up  an- 
other concert  and  conduct  tho  'Poeme 
d'Extase,'  they  -wanted  so  much  to 
hear  it. 

"The  Maryinsky  o?era  remained.  I  am 
thankful  to  say.  entirely  unaffected  by 
bolshevism.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  revolution  we  formed  a  little  re- 
public of  our  own  and  ruled  ourselves. 
We  constituted  an  administrative  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  conductors  (of 
whom  I  was  one),  four  singers,  two 
fhorus  and  two  orchestra  artists,  the 
members  being  chosen  by  vote,  and 
though  It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that 
prima  donnas,  tenors  and  conductors 
could  rule  amicably  together.  We  man- 
aged it.  There  we  no  intrigues,  every- 
body having  o::!y  the  good  of  the  thea- 
tre at  heart,  and  the  opera  flourished 
both  artistically  and  financially  until 
the  hunger  sapped  our  strength  and 
neat  us  in  the  uneven  fisht.  We  went 
through  one  1  .-.«!  crisis  at  the  beginning 
of  the  re  -o! Don  vhen  tho  mob 
swarmed  ??ow  :>  the  M.i-y  in '•"<''  Theatre 
and  TV4S  preparing  to  burn  ".  down.  We 
all  went  out  en  masse  on  to  the  big  place 

I  in  front  of  : '•'.<?  buihihig.  and  each  one 
of  ua  h»rangiv:-i  '.ha:  p»rt  .-»•;  the  crowd 

I  that  he  fell  ar.io;:'  .~t.  a  'm\  so  we  man- 
aged to  tu-r.  1 1011  fro;:',  their  purpose 
a;-d  saved  our  thea."?.  •">'  the  beginning 
t'  ;;>ece!i!:R':  r  -'el'  !•'  with  'Mood  poison- 
ing, brougl  ■  on  by  the  av,"u!  food  one 
was  forced  V>  eat.  ard  though  it  was 
pretty  bad  at  the  time,  X  now  look  upon 
it  \s  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  was 
only  due  to  my  illness  that  I  at  iast  got 
r*rmisrion  to  leave.  The  doctor,  about 
v*o-e  kindness  in  helping-  :r.e  to  get  out 
I  cannot  speak  highly  ence-g'.i.  declared 
to  the  authorities  that  I  should  die  if  I 

I  were  not  cent  away  to  a  sanatorium  in 
Finland  to  recruit,  and  on  the  strength 

;  of  this  I  got  pet  mission  for  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  for  convalescence.  To 
have  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the 
country  altogether  nv.d  go  home  to  Eng- 
land would  have  meant  absolute  refusal; 

I  I  had  been  blankly  refused  when  I  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  leave  in  the  au- 
tumn,  once  over  the  border  in  Finland) 

I  1  was  safe  and  free  to  go  where  D 

I  wished." 

In  London  Mr.  Coates  will  conduct  the] 
London  Symphouy  orchestra. 

Mr.  Howard  Tells  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  in  the  South 
<\To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
'  .  Mr.  S.  A.  Merrill  is  right  in  Justifying 
the  memory  of  William  F.  Owen.  At 
Daly's  no  middle  initial  was  permitted. 
£  and  we  younger  actors  oftoln  carelessly 
(balled   him    "Billy   Owens."     But  Mr. 
Merrill  is  wrong  in  signifying  that  I  in- 
tended a  greater  injustice  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  John  E.  Owens  by  thinking  him  «n  npprecialive  public!  and  not  as  now 
<wiiiL,"  Th«  t,™„,  -Solon  shfn<rlP"   by  yards  of  ad  vertismg  matter  read  by  an 

■  auditor  too  exhausted  through  business 


Jessamine  Newcombe 


time  with  a  minimum  of  $1000  a  per- 
formance? 

Ah,  those  struggling  days,  when  repu- 
tations were  made  by  faithful  service  to 


•William."  The  famous  "Solon  Shingle 
Owens  appeared  as  a  young  man  with 
my  father  at  Burton's  National  Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia;  and  on  Dee.  16,  1S14, 
both  Howard  and  Owens  supported 
Edwin  Forrest  in  "Hamlet." 

A  letter  now  before  me  may  interest 
many  in  regard  to  "thing;!  theatrical." 
and  how  "theatrical  things"  have  grown 
in  regard  to  the  mighty  dollar. 

"Charles  St.  Theatre. 
"Baltimore,  March  10,  1855. 
"My  Dear  Howard: 

"Can  the  'Uncle  Tom'  you  play  be  ro 
adapted  and  softened  in  its  style,  with- 
out losing  much  of  its  interest,  as  to  be 
made,  not  only  acceptable,  but  telling 
to  a  Baltimore  audience?  4  *  •  T  would 
not  hesitate,  if  you  concluded  to  p!av 
here,  to  announce  the  f.ie,  ••  a -a 'The  Great 
New  York  Uncle  Tom.  Ac.'  (A  metro- 
politan stamo  counted  something,  eve.i 
in  those  days.  > 

"Our  expenses  at  the  present  time  are 
one  hundred  dollars  a  night;  but  if  we 
produced  'Uncle  Tom'  they  will  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  increased. 

"Telegraph  me  your  reply  at  ence,  &c. 
(Ten  years  previous  to  this  the  first  tel- 
egraph In  the  world  had  been  installed 
from  this  city  to  Washington.) 
"Our  theatre,  albeit  called  the  Little 
3  Charles  St.,  will  hold  four  hundred  dol- 
lars!! Very  trulv  yours, 

"JOHN  E.  OWENS." 
"Four    hundred    dollars!"     And  Mr. 
|2  Owens  was  proud  to  state  it!   Think  of 
*  a  modern 


manager    having  Utopian 
dreams  of  wealth  over  such  business! 


cares  to  know  what  real  talent  is!   We  ■ 
can  imagine  the  tension  of  those  "Uncle  ■ 
Tom"  nights.    A  few  years  before  that  w 
approaching  war.  The  Howards,  a  hand-  n 
ful  of  northerners,  in  a  locality  that  fa.  \] 
vored  slavery,  facing,  more  or  less,  of  r 
a  southern  audience,  and  surrounded  by  I 
many    performers    whose    sympathies  W 
were  with  the  South.    But  there  wa3  jj 
little  thought  of  war  then— only  a  dif-j., 
ference  of  opinion  on  "certain  matters.^ 
Mrs.  Stowe's  book  was  sowing  the  seeds 
of"  reformation,  and  the  play  was  doing 
much  to  cleanse  the  nation  of  an  ulcer 
and  bring  the  North  and  the  South  to- 
gether again  in  healthy  companionship. 

The  writer  recalls  an  anecdote  of  these 
performances  related  by  his  father.  Mr. 
Owens  (English  by  birth)  had  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  the  South,  and  knew 
che  habits  of  the  Negro  slave  as  well  as 
the  "A  B  C"  of  acting.  Iiv  playing 
Uncle  Tom  he  had  blackened  heavily 
the  toes  of  his  boots,  leaving  the  heels 
vellow  with  mud. 

"John,"  remarked  Mr.  Howard,  "why 
don't  you  clean  up  the  back  of  your 
shoes?"  Mr.  Owens  winked  wisely  as 
he  replied : 

"Howard,  a  Nigger  never  polishes 
more  than  the  toes!"  , 

In  relating  this  incident  in  the  dress- 
ing room,  "Little  Cordelia"  suggested 
"colored  gentleman"!  It  is  these  small 
details  such  as  Mr.  Owens  thought  of 
that  tends  to  make  great  actors.  Gar- 
rick  proved  a  better  mimic  than  his 
French   rival  by  being  drunk   to  the 


Rolls  will  divide  the  year  into  seasons.! 
each  of  which  will  illustrate  some  period 
In  its  history.  "Thus  there  will  beJ 
Shakespearean  productions  in  the  thea- 
tre where  Phelps  ran  an  18  years'  season 
of  Shakespeare;  there  will  he  pantomime 
of  the  Grimaldi  school  (with  'Hot  Cod- 
lins'  all  complete);  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  the  old-time  music  hall,  with  a 
chairman  to  keep  order,  and  there  will 
be  such  melodramatic  fare  as  'Dick 
Turpin.  or  The  Ride  to  York,'  and 
'Maria  Marten,  or  The  Murder  at  the 
Red  Barn.'  Tn  the  intervals  of  these 
reasons  Mr.  Rolls  will  present  modern 
plavs  including  a  series  of  Grand 
Guignol  dramas  in  English.  The  whole 
of  the  floor  space  will  be  given  over  to 
stalls  and  West  end  theatre  prices  will 
be  charged." 

"Mr.  Engholme.  speaking  in  London, 
said  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
British  and  American  picture  theatre 
audiences.  American  audiences  were 
quicker  to  perceive  a  point  on  the  screen 
and  possibly  this  was  due  to  the  vital- 
izing effect  of  the  climate.    British  film 


S>i,HfftCjf)H    fTct-i        nd    perfection    in  r" ' 
technique  were  concerned,  the  British  I 
Industry  would  beat  the  American  by  1 
next  year." 

A   new   film    company,    the    Famous  | ' 
Players-Lasky  British  Producer!!  (Llm-  K 
Ited),  has  been  formed  wfth  a  capital 
of  £600.000,  to  produce  English  pictures  W 
in  English  settings.    The  company  will  I, 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Fa-  fci 
mous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  of  New  frO 
York,  one  of  the  leading  ftlm-prqduoliig  ft  j 
concerns  of  the  United  States,  and  one  L. 
of  Its  first  films  will  deal  with  the  ques-  W 
tion  of  a  league  of  nations.    Studios  are  I  • 
to  be  opened  in  London  shortly, 

The  London  Times  (April  2S)  sa!d  o'M 
Mr.  Rosing' s  song  recital:  "Mr.  Rosing] 
is  most  himself  when  he  is  acting,  not  In 
so  much  with  his  hands  and  feet  as  H 
with  his  voice.  There  are  moments  when  ■ 
this  is  extraordinarily  fine;  in  a  middle  K! 
register,  for  instance,  when  one  color  H 
imperceptibly  glides  into  another.  But  H 
from  having  sung  these  songs  so  often  uj 
he  now,  in  ordefto  heighten  their  force,  B 
overdoes  some  mannerisms,  most  con-  M 
spicuous  of  which  is  the  pathetic  flat-  I 
tening  of  the  unessential  notes.  That  is  F* 
legitimate  enough  so  long  as  It  is  rarely  I 
used,  but  disturbing  when  it  comes  often  I 
and  is  ao30tnpanied  by  an  instrument  ■ 
with  fixed-  tones.  It  is  leading,  more-  H 
over,  to  some  doifht  about  the  essential  I 
notes,  and  Mr.  di  Veroli  hesitated  more  I 
than  once  about  striking  tho  chord  on  I 
tho  piano  after  an  unaccompanied  pas-  r 
tage.  If  Mr.  Rosing  can  be  more  ab-  R 
stemious  In  his  use  of  this  effect  he  [| 
may,  when  the  competition  becomes  F 
more  severe,  still  maintain  the  pouu-  ft 
larity  he  has  won." 

Rabbi  Wise's  utterances  about  the  D 
theatre  and  the  stage  are  based  on  the  I 
postulate  apparently,  that  managers  and  V 
actors  have  only  one  aim— to  corrupt  j 
the  public  taste.  "As  a  business,"  he 
says,  "the  business  of  the  theatre  is  I 
the  dirtiest  business  in  America."  By  1 
I  the  11,000  virgins  of  Cologna,  it  is  noth-  I 
ing  of  the  kind.  As  a  business — though  [' 
our  knowledge  of  business  may  be  even  t] 
less  than  Dr.  .Wise's-rthe  business  of  I 
the  theatre  is  probably  as  clean  as  the  I 
automobile  business,  the  law,  medicine,  1 
the  newspaper  business,  the  theological  If 
profession,  the  brokerage  business,  or  I 
the  book  publishing  business.  There  arefl 
a  good  many  poor  plays  produced,  but! 
not  one  of  them  is  produced  because  9 
the  producer  tries  to  bunk  the  publics) 
The  manager  and  (he  producer,  ourfl 
guess  is,  do  their  best;  when  a  play  is  1 
*  bad.  their  best  is  bad.    So  it  is  with! 

books.    The  average  book,  we  believe,! 
jj  is  no  better  than  tho  average  play.  But! 
H  even  the  average  book  and  the  average 
'  play  have  something  on  the  average), 
sermon. 

"I  sometimes  think,"  Dr.  Wise  said, 
"that  there  are  more  Jews  in  the  the-1 
atres  than  in  synagogues."  And  multi-H 
plying  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  X,| 
there  may  be  more  people  in  the  the-l 
atres  than  in  churches.  And  if.  both! 
of  these  things  are  so.  it  may  be  theB 
fault  of  1  the  synagogues  and  the! 
churches.— F.  P.  A.  in  the  N.  Y.L 
Tribune. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon-  [ 
don  Times  wrote: 

"The    Shakespeare    Society   has  Just 
put  on    The   Taming   of   the  Shrew,' 
which  Is  admirably  played,   though  in  I 
French  style.    M.  Gemier  as  Petruchiol 
was  a  perfectly  villainous  husband,  but  I 
he  had  a  kindly  smile,  and  certainlyl 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  in  bringing  his 
unruly  spouse  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
She  became  a  model  of  16th  centuryl 


rhis  was  the  first  presentation  or  'Uncle    knees,  and  so  John  E.  Owens  performed 

Uncle  Tom  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 
But  it  was  not  alone  the  shell  of  a 
character  that  these  old  actors  imper- 
sonated. They  put  a  soul  and  a  per- 
sonality into  the  crust  that  made  their 
creations  immortal.  Let  our  modern 
Vhespians  study  their  methods,  and}  let  ' 
us     as   an    audience,    encourage  sue 


Tom'.-  Cabin'  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  a  glance  at  the  cast 
Is  worthy  of  more,  than  indifferent  con- 
sideration. Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
C.  Howard  and  "Little  Cordelia  How- 
ard," whose  tender  impersonation  of 
Eva  assisted  in  averting  the  expected 
riot.  Mr  Owens  appeared  as  Uncle  Tom, 
Edwin  Adams  as  Simon  Legree,  John 
Sleeper  Clarke  ,  as  Marks  the  Lawyer, 
and  John  O'Brien  (John  T.  Raymond) 
as  Gumpton  Cute.  All  this  array  of 
I  talent  for  a  maximum  of  $400'..  Where 
■  can  one  see  its  equal  at  the  present*,' 


pupils.      WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 
Buzzard's  Bay. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Actors, 


tive  character,  and,  therefore,  could  be  * 
appreciated  in  any  part  of  the  world.  | 
English   prbducers   adapted    too   many  , 
subtle    stories    and    novels.      In    the  I 
United  States  not  only  the  author  and  I 
producer  but  also  the  theatre  proprietor  I 
went  to  extreme  lengths  to  cater  to  the  I 
tastes  and  comfort  of  the  audience.  In 
I  the  near  future,  the  picture  palace,  next 
to  the  Church,  would  be  the  most  im- 
portant centre  in  any  community.  Mr. 
Kene'.m  Foss   complained   that  in    the  | 
American  film  there  was  very  rarely  a 
single    natural    character,    and    what-  i 
ever  was  wrong  with  British  films,  they 
were  certainly  more  natural  and  truer  to  [ 
life.  Through  its  longer  experience,  an  I 
American  audience  was  more  used  to!, 
taking  up  points  in  a  film.    One  reason  [ 
why  British  films  had  not  made  more 
progress  in  the  United  States, was  that 
in   many   cases   the  American  picture] 
theatres  were  owned  by  the  film  manu- 
facturers, who  would  not  let  in  British 
pictures.    Mr.  Engholme  admitted  that 
«•!.»..    thev    err.t    some    sylendld  films 


Music  and  Musicians 


while    they   get  some 

,  from  the  United  States,  they  also  got 

I  some  outrageous   duds;  and,  now  that 

There  will  be  an  attempt  in  Ixmdon  the  war  was  over,  they  must  exclude  the 

next  September  to  revive  the  ancient  duds.    By  1920  British  pictures  ought  to 

glories  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  be  right  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 

bv  giving   the   kind   of  entertainment  everybody  in  the  industry  was  doing  his 

,/  ,            j,  fomnu-i  100  vears  ago.   Mr.'  best  to  achieve  that  end..    As  far  as 


cieniureness   intermingled   with  French  ■ 
coquetry  by  the  last  act.    Bianca  was  ■ 
adorably  pretty  and  coy,  and  there  was  I 
less  noise  and  rabble  in  the  crowd  than 
there  has  been   in  the  case  of  other  Mi. 
productions.    The  scenery  was  scanty. 
mostly  long  green  curtains,  which  made  I 
the  stage  much  more  in  keeping  with  QJ 
Shakespeare's  time.    The  comedy  is  so  ■ 
excellently  played  that  it  should  have  P| 
a  long  run."  He  also  wrote  that  "Hullo,  , 
Paris!"    at  Yhe   new    Palace  Theatre.] 
crowded  the  house.  "The  French  wanted  M 
to  see  what  an  Er.glish  revue  is  like.  Hj 
enjoy  again  i 
dancing  and  jj 
French  stage,  ■ 
other  mat-  IB 

t'e'rs!  cannot  even  approach.   The  French  H 
also'  are   very   much   interested    in  aj 
th«>atre  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his-  ■ 
tory   makes  the  spectators  really  com-  K 
fortable.  throughout  the  evening.    Those  BD 
who  wish  to  go  in  and  out  the  Palace  [j 
Theatre  during  the  performance  can  doM 
so  without  mountaineering  across  them 
knees   of  their   neighbors;    those  who»« 
wish  to  sit  still  can  do  so  without  either  ML 
backache  or  cramp.  The  attendants  who  ^ 
show  the  company  to  their  seats  do  W 
not  ask  for.  or  expect  tips;  the  cloak-  V 
rooms  are  free.    These  things  are  rev-  I 
olutionary.  and  would  alone  Jutlfy  tho  ■ 
French  public  in  being  curious  and  in-  R 
terested.  but  the  show  itself  is  on  the  R 
same  level  as  the   high  standard  of  H 
comfort."  ,  : 

A  new  English  version  of  Tolstoy  s  U 
"The  Living  Corps*,"  "Redemption"  will  I 
be  produced  in  England  in  August.  It  | 
will  be  called  "The  Depths."  '1  he  pro- 
duction will  bo  a  duplicate,  of  Stanls-  Ij 
lawsky's  at  the  Moscow  Art  Theatro  a  I 
few  years  ago.  and  it  will  include  a| 
Balalaika  orchestra  and  a  Russian  gypsy  j 
choir  of  40  voices  for  the  native  songs.  ( 
Loie  Fuller  was  to  have  shown  a  new  j 
serpentine  ballet  in  London  last  month,  I 
but  she  was  seriously  sick  in  Paris. 

A  London  critic  writes  of  the  approach- 
in"  concert  season.:  "We  aro  faced  by  an 


_ 


rJhPCBsant  stream  of  recitals.  vocaTan.l 
Mtrumental,  which  interest  the  admir- 
ers of  the  individual  performers,  ln.t 
cannot  he  said  to  bo  musical  events  of 
public  Importance.     Tho  war  dammed 
the  stream   for  a  time;   It  has  burst 
forth  now  win,  redoubled  energy.  Wo 
will  oniy  hopo  that  the  tendency  observ- 
able lately  among  some  of  the  younger 
performers  to  arrange  programs  founded 
more  on  Individual  taste  nnd  less  on  con- 
vention    than     formerly    may  gather 
strength,  or  at  least  not  be  swamped  In 
their  haste  to  make  their  voices  or  their 
instruments  heard.    Friends  and  other 
interested  people  often  (five  the  worst 
posslblo.  advi.  o  to  young  artists  by  In- 
sisting that  they  should  play  this  or  that 
well  known  work  to  "show  that  they  can 
do  It.'     Tho  result   most  commonly  Is 
that  they  show  that  they  cannot  do  it 
as  well  as  somebody  else.  If  instead  thev 
find  out  what  they  can  best  do  because 
It  appeals  to  them,  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  doubled,  particularly  if  their 
choice  happens  to  |i0  anions  all  that 
wide  range  of  music  which  still  lies  out- 
side tho  hackneyed." 

Elgar's  now  stria*  Quartet,  op.  S3,  is  Jn 
three  movements.   There  was  an  invlta-  ! 
tioii  performance  in  London  on  April  38 
The    rate    Camille.    Erlanger's  opera 
Fatiblas    will  probably  be  brought  out 
at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Georges  Feydeau,  Francois  Porche  and 
Donnay  have  new  plays. 

A    correspondent    in  Gloucestershire 
wrUes:  Hearing  the  first  cuckoo  of  the 
season   in    these   parts   the   other  day 
I  asked  a  musical  friend  who  was  with 
ine  what  he  calculated  to  be  the  pitch 
of  the  bird's  curious  notes.    He  listened 
for  the  cuckoo  to  repeat  its  call;  then 
after   a    little    thought,     replied:  "AsR 
near  as  I  can  get  it  the  first  note  is* 
E  flat,  and  the  second  C  natural:  The 
key  is  C  minor    .    .    .    But  you  will 
notice   that    the    opening    note    varies  I 
a  trifle.    Now  and  again  it  is  almost  a 
semitone   higher,    approximating   to   E  | 
natural,  a   transposition   to  the  major  I 
key."  We 


'  rolling  TtJirJoney^^^-jrlrpi'  u  •  n 

joieing  in  (tie   name  of  Smith." — PI; 
fellow  In  the  London  Herald. 

Are  the  Actors'  Association  Hying  high 
enough  when  they  ask  for  a  mtnlmun 
wage  of  £.1  a  week  for  chorus  girls'. 
I  The  theatrical  tourist,  like  the  race- 
goer, is  for  the  moment  at  the  merry  o( 
provincial  profiteers.  Rooms  which  used 
to  be  hireablo  for  14s.  and  lSs.  a  week 
I are  now  28s.  and  30s.,  and  many  of  the 
.  landladies  refuse  to  cook  puddings  or  to 
jkeep  water  hot  for  baths.    The  leading 


I  lady  of  a  musical  comedy  traveling  the 
/  best  towns  quotes  her  chorus  as  saying 
fj  that  they  cannot  live  decently  on  £3  a 
S  week.  "Most  of  them,"  she  adds,  "look 
3  as  If  a  square  meal  wouldn't  do  them 
J  any  harm." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 
J  It  is  reported  that  Henry  Bernstein 
1  and  Alfred  Capus  are  Collaborating  in  a 
S  satirical  drama. 

|     "Hiawatha."  a  play  in  a  prologue  and 
]  three,  acts,  by  Charlotte  Hanks,  od.ii  'i  '' 
j  from  Longfellow's  poem,  was  produce! 
j  at  Glasgow  April  10.    "It  is  scarce':.-  a 
I  play;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  stase  pic- 
j  tures  with,  in  some  parts,  the  poem  re- 
cited by  'tho  speaker  of  the  legend,'  and 
in  other  parts  sprfken  by  the  members 
of  the  company.     There  is  not  mucr. 
drama  in  It,  but  this  is  not  the  faulv  in' 
Miss  Banks,  but  of  the  poem."' 

An  American  paper  tells  us  that  Tried. > 
Bara  has  made  a  success  in  a  part 
called  "Marie  Loehr."  If  this  sort  of 
thing  continues  we  may  one  day  read 
that  Charlie  Chaplin  has  mado  a  suc- 
cess as  "Martin  Harvey";  and  suppose 
Marie  Corelli,  following  up  the  same 
idea  6f  using  the  names  of  real  person 
ages  in  fiction,  were  to  call  her  next 
hero  "Hale  Caine."— The  Stage. 

THIRD  WEEK  OF  POPS 

The  programs  of  the  week  follow  : 


me  unk  between  the  glided  splendors  of 
the  modern  hotel  and  the  timid  guest 
not  quite  suro  of  his  status  there.  It 
suggests  itself  as  an  office  requiring  a  I 
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MONDAY.  MAY  19. 
Overture.  "La  Forza  del  Dcstino 
Aliunde  Prlntaniero. 
Traeumerei 


V. 

.L-ieor.*1 


........  S"inm>:'  -n  f.' 

ami  DelilaU"  . .  .Suut-i-'n  is 
 • '  -11a  f 


went   into   the   house  and 
tried  it  on  the  piano.    My  friend  was  j  ^rn',aTs', ',  "S5,'}™son 

Conrtanced°^onaily  „Chr0nic,e"       „  WoMi":  a'.Vlod.e;  ,1,  Bagatelle, wim 

Constan.  c,  Collier    hopes    to    produce  f    Mr.  Wittmnnn;  Mr.  Lamson.  awompani 

Peter  Ibbetson"   in  London  next  fall.     Serenade   Schubert-.!.. 

What    tremendous    strides    "filming"  ST1,orzo*  .fl;?,m  "F'Toi™"  Symphony..  .Beetl' 

has  taken  within  a  few  years!    But  I  pi<?montesl   «»* 

fear  this  profession  is  now  almost  as 
overcrowded  as  stageland.  There  are 


.  a  J 

limited  number  of  film  producers,  and  if 
feel  sure  there  are  quite  12,400  aspirants  ! 
hoping  to  achieve  fame  in  the  "film" 
world.  Girls  seem  to  imagine  they  have 
only  to  apply  and  obtain  .a  start,  and 
that  they  will  mount  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess at  once.  They  think  a  pretty  face 
can  demand  a  tip-top  salary,  and  that 
they  will  shortly  compete  with  world- 
famed  artists.  Also  they  expect  to  have 
the  time  of  their  lives  with  fun,  friv- 
olity and  flirtation.  It  is  an  exciting  life, 
but  there  is  always  the  reverse  side  of 
the  picture. -Film  Actress  in  the  Even- 
ing News. 

It  Is  time  to  utter  a  strong  protest 
against   the  daily  increasing  demands 
Upon  public   performers   to   give  their 
services  for  no  reward  except  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  audiences,  which  is 
very  flattering,  but  doesn't  help  their 
bank  balances.  Nobody  can  suggest  that 
actors  and  musicians  have  not  been  gen- 
erous of  their  talents,  especially  during 
the  last  four  years.    They  have  counted 
it  a  privilege  to  help  jn  every  way  pos-^ 
sible.    But  there  should  be  a  limit.  Cer- 
tain people  get  up  these  charity  enter- 
tainments,   enlist    the   co-operation  of' 
artists,  charge  high  prices  for  the  seats, 
and,  as  a  result,  send  a  check,  in  their 
name,  to  headquarters.    The  hostess  re-1 
ceives  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  artists  who.  incidentally 
frought  in  the  money,  receive  a  cup  of 
tea.  together  with  a  further  appeal  to' 
assist.    It  lies  with  the  artists  them- 
selves to  combine  and  put  a  stop  oner 
and  for  all  to  the  whole  system.    It  is1 
a  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
>  their  smaller  brethren  and  of  the' 
* ondon°  themselves— Evening  Standard.  I 

i"g  the  deterioration  of  the  stage     You  I 

ro  down  fbe  flrom,  »i  ■ 

could  down  the  sun. 


3k  ~  \m 

.......  I'-C' 

. ..  .Sto>-i.il 

 V-vll  | 

.tt&roiliaa 


In  all  ages  there 
„^^,,  i„.-erunuea  critics  of  our  nro- 
fession.  Sometimes  it  is  burlesque  some- 

§*  revueS1CaFCred^°r  the  kirem" 
i-Li  Ve-  Fo,ks  who  talk  of  revues 
dominating  the  London  stage  forget  that 
here  are  no  fewer  than  18  theatres  in 
his  city  devoted  to  the  legitimate  Tha"  1 
^remarkable  record.  Therewill  always 

mem  h"?  k6  PUblic  for  Ushi  entertain- 
ment that  there  is  for  Shakespeare,  but 

win  »,  Pea'V  iS  We"  put  on'  London 
Forhe-^'3  supP°rt  it-"-Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson,  in  the  Star. 

Futurist  plays  seem  to  be  making  con- 
siderable headway  on  the  continent 
Mannetti  says  that  the  five  essentials 
of  the  drama  of  the  future  are  synthe- 
sis. Independence,  illogicalness.  irreal- 
wri,  and  simultaneity.  Another  essen- 
tial would  appear  to  be  brevity,  for 
-yar.netti  managed  to  crowd  no  fewer' 
than  13  futurist  dramas  into  a  single  en- 
tmainment  at  Milan  the  other  night 
a  L°,  ,PSe  Was  jUfit  the  realization  of 
Ro.or  wmdow.    "sucks  up  her  lover  with 

u»  thr?  Ta'ld  y°U  SP-  Said  loyer  lying  f  i 
^through  spare  past,  the  fourth-floor  '■■  ' 
I  should  now  like  to  see  a  I 
realization   of  a  millionaire 


Intermezzo.   "William  Ratellff"  Ma 

Vajse  des  Fleurs,  from  the  "Nutcrncfce.'" 

Suite   TsehaiVo  v  ,  "T 

Bacehanale,  from  "Tannhneuser"  >Va>...'>r 

TUESDAY,   MAY  20. 
"Coronation  March."  from  "The  Prophet  ' 
\  Mey.-i 

Overture.   "Semiramide"  Ho"!  ■  i 

Waltz.  "Artists  Life"   K;  i 

Fantasia,  "Samson  aid,  Delilah  ". .  .iSiinr-S >••  i 

Suite  from  "Carmen"  B'.tt  t 

a  March  of  the'  Smugglers. 
l>  Dansp  Boheme. 
Violoncello  solo; 

Mr.  Miquelle. 

Turkish   March  Mo  m 

Overture.   "Tannhaeuser"  W.   i|<  • 

"Sometime"  .   I .  .d 

Kammenoi  Ostrow  Kubin  'in 

With  Organ. 

Tarantelle   Jachlp 

Rhapsody,  "Espana"  CSialn lev 

WEDNEiSDAY,  MAY  21 

Prelude  to  Act  I..  "Carmen"  

Overture.  "La  Cazza  Ladra"  

"A  Petits  Pas'"  

Fantasia.  "A  Masked  Ball"  

Suite.  "La  Gitanilla"   

Minuet   Bocelie 

Sestet  from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor".  .Doniz  - 1 1 1 
Third  Movement  of  "Scheherazade" 

Rimsky-Ki ire  it  o"l 

"Scenes  Pittore^ques"  Massenet 

a.  Air  de  Ballet.     h.  Fete  Hon. -me. 
Intermezzo.   Act  III.   "The  Jewels  of  V  - 

Madonna"   Wo!f-Fo  ■•!  art 

Waltz,   "C^lgliostl-o"  Sll'il'sq 

Selection,  "Xaughty  Marietta"  Herbert 

THURSDAY.  MAY  L% 
Russian  Pro'-'ram. 

March  from  "A  NiKht  in  Egypt"  Aren.'W 

Waliz.   "Doruroesehen"  Tsehaikoi'  "kv 

Prelude   Htfeomniitn-iff 

Overture  ■•1819"  (with  organ) .. .TsriVniSoiv ;ky 

Suite.    "Feramors"  etubim*ieth 

Ca'ientnle   (  ul 

Aligeretto  fit)m  the  "S.vmiihouie  Paro»tlqtii>" 
flSyff,^  TucjwlkoH-.  v 

Finale  of  "Scheherazade"  RimsVj -<ors.i;.oV 

Marche  Slave  Tse,  alkow-  y 

Volga  Bargemen's  Song  Arr.  by  Jacrbia 

Bacehanale  from   "The  Season"  Qi-uontiot 

Polonaise  from  "Eugen  Oniegin"  . Tschu»ko\w'.:7 
FRIDAY.  MAY  2". 
Roxbury  Latin  School  Night. 

March.    "Old  Roxbury"   /„.,.i 

Overture.    "Midsummer   Night's  Dream" 

Mendel -sobn 

Waltz,  ".Tolly  Fellows"  Vollst--'!? 

Danse  Macabre  Saiat-S.Mas 

Overture  to  "Orpheus"  OS'enb  ii  h 

Fantasia.    "Rigo!etto".i  -...Verdi  _ 

Iteve  Ancellqne  (with  organ)  rtuhinstobl  I 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  L.*-r*  : 

Selection.   "The  Rainbow  (!irl"  Hir-eli  1 

Minuet   Paderensfct 

Waltz.  "The  Skaters"  WiMleufi'l  I 

Overture,  "1812"  (with  organl.  ..Tscliaikowsky  I 
SATURDAY.   MAY  24. 

Cortege  de  Bacchus  Delilies 

Overture,   "l'igiiro's  Wedding''  Moz'lTt 

Serennta    Barcarole  D"  Xardis 

Fantasia.  "Lucia  di  Lammermooi'" ..  .Donizetti 

Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  Warner 

Clair  de  I.nne.  from  "Werrher"  Massenet 

Pastorale  for  wood-wind  octet  Scarlatti 

Capricclo  for  strins^ 

Arranged  by  Mr.  Jacctlla, 
Haccanale    from    "Samson    and  Delilah" 

Sainl-Saen- 

Marche  Slave  Tschaiko.v-ky 

Ave  Maria  from  "Othello"  Verdi 

Walta  "One  Thousand  and  One  Nights". Straata 
Selection,  "liatinka" 


good  deal  of  tact 

Years  ago  At  tho  Porphyry  Club  there 
w,fl  a  middle-aged  man  who,  having 
little  to  do.  found  delight  In  making  it 
pleasant  for  strangers  put  up  lor  tem- 
porary membership,  or  wishing  to  see 
Mr.  Anger,  Mr,  Golightly,  Old  Chimes, 
or  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  He  was  a 
self-appointed  reception  committee.  As 
a  rule  any  visitor,  waiting  for  a  friend. 
Is  looked  on  indifferently.  If  not  with 
a  stony  stare,  by  members.  "  'ISavejiS 
a  brick  at  "Im."  Perhaps  It  was  not 
wholly  so  bad  as  that  at  tho  Porphyry, 
but  the  stranger  felt  that  he  was  under 
suspicion,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
sneak  thief,  a  plain-clothes  man.  a  book 
agent,,  or  a  bill-collector.  Our  friend, 
whose  manners  were  ingratiating,  whose 
voice  was  reassuring,  would  step  foi- 
ward,  give  his  name,  and  like  the  bar- 
keeper In  the  song,  "greet  the  old  man 
with  a  smile."  He  would  go  farther.  He 
would  offer  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  any 
one  of  its  seductive  forms.  He  would 
sit  -  down  and  vbat  affably  with  tho 
stranger  from  New  York,  London,  or 
some  Western  city.  Through  the  affa- 
bility of  this  committee  of  one,  the  Por- 
phyry was  known  and  praised  through- 
out the  land  for  its  hospitality,  (We 
have  found  similar  courtesy  to  strangers 
in  clubs  of  Richmond  -and  Petersburg, 
Va.)  Alas,  this  desire  to  make  a  visitor 
feel  immediately  at  home  died  with  the 
clubman  who  had  too  much  leisure  for 
his  own  good,  but  not  too  much  for  the 
stranger  within  the  gates. 

There  was-  a  time,  long,  long  ago, 
when  a  landlord  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  his  guest;  when  the  clerk  was 
friendly;  when  tha  guest  was  known  as 
Mr.  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  and  not 
merely  as  No.  423.  a  convict  In  that  cell. 
We  remember  George  Young  walking 
about  his  dining  room  with  scrutinizing 
eyes,  speaking  to  every  one  in  turn. 
"Does  the  young  gentleman  find  his 
steak  satisfactory?"  How  the  breast  of 
the  boy  from  the  Connecticut  river  vil- 
lage swelled  with  pride  when  he  heard 
those  words!  For  the  moment  he 
thought  himself  as  big  a  man  as  his 
father  seated  by  him,  and  being  young, 
he  did  not  deplore  the  absence  of  radi- 
ant women  in  the  dining  room?  for  in 
those  good  old  days  George  Young's  inn 
was  for  men  only. 

There  are  men  in  every  club  that  do  j 
not  .always  find  it  easy  to  pay  their  J 
dues,  let  alone  their  "restaurant"  bill,  j 
Why  should  not  one  of  them,  say  a  \ 
sparkling  conversationalist,  or  at  least  f 
some  one  w.ith  easy  manners  and  a  mel- ' 
low  voice,  be  appointed  to  care  for ! 
strangers?  He  need  not  put  on  live/y.  j 
We  should  prefer,  coming  from  another  ' 
cityf  to  be  thus  met  by  a  man  rather  ; 
than  a.  woman,  for  like  Mr.  Cheggs,  ! 
Dick  Swiveller's  hated  rival,  we  are ; 
bashful  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

But  to  call  man  or  woman  a  "recep- 
tionist" is  a  mistake.  The  word 'thus 
used  is  a  horrid  one.  We  say  "thus 
used."  for  the  word  with  another  mean- 
ing is  in  the  dictionary:  A  receptionist 
Is  a  professor  of  the  theory  of  reception. 
R*»ceptionism  is  "the  view  that  the  bread 
and  wine  remain  only  bread  and  wine 
after  consecration;  but  that  together 
with  them  the  faithful  communicant 
feally  receives  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ." 

There  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  prefer  to  be  greeted  in  the  stran- 
ger's room  at  a  club  by  a  man  rather 
than  a  woman.  When  Artemus  Ward 
was  in  Londoij  he  was  hailed  in  Rege;it 
street  by  a  shabby  person  who  insisted 
on  taking  him  to  a  club  called  the 
Sloshers.  "He  said  T' would  notice  that 
none  of  'em  appeared  In  evenin  dress. 
He  said  it  was  agin  the  rools  of  the  club. 
In  fack,  if  any  memher  appeared  there 
In  evenin  dress,  he'd  be  instantly  ex- 
peld.  And  ylt,'  be  added,  'there's 
geneyus  there,  and  lorfty  emotion  and 
Intelleck.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  h 
quantities  of  intelleck  you'll  see  there.'  "  ! 
It  was  at  the  Sloshers  that>  an  athletic 
female,  seeing  Mr.  Ward  enter,  uttered 
a  wild  yell  and  cried:  "At  larst!  at 
larst!  My  Wilyum  from  the  seas!"  Al- 
though Mr.  Ward  answered  "Young 
woman,  I  am  not  you're  Saler  boy.  Far 
different,"  she  was  not  satisfied,  and 
J  the  shabby  person  exclaiming  "What  do 
I  see?  Me  Sister!  me  sweet  Adulaide! 
and  in  teers!'r- made  it  unpleasant  for  , 
Mr.  Ward.  No,  we  should  prefer  to  be 
greeted  by  a  man. 


window 
dramatic 


lamilles  when  a  child  la  born 
v\  ant  It  to  be  Intelligent. 
1.  through  intelligence. 
Having  wrecked  my  whole  life, 
Only  hope  the  baby  will  prove 
Ignorant  and  stupid 
Then'  he  will  crown  a>  tranquil  HCo 
By  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister. 


Old-Timers 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  thinking  today  that  I  would  like 
to  go  to  an  old-time  minstrel  show,  and 
I  as  my  mind  wandered  into  the  past  the 
....!.  .l'Vi'ml  j  name  Whitmore  and  Clark's  Minstrels 
'came  to  me  as  the  first  blackface  troupe 
I  had  seen  about  50  years  ago.  The  com- 
bination consisted  of  about  12  or  15  men. 
They  traveled  up  through  Vermont  and 
over  into  Canada.    Hank  White  was 
tambo  and  George  Clark  bones.  This 
same  George  Clark  was  also  a  clown  in 
Cushing's  one-ring  circus  that  used  to 
JS  travel  the  same  territory  along  in  '67  to 
|jy'69.  Clark  was  a  good  singer  for  a  clown, 
well  remember  the  chorus  of  his  fa- 


The  "Receptionist" 
V  young  woman  in  London  is  offering 
r  services  as  "receptionist"  at  a  club 
hotel.   The  Daily  Chronicle  remarks: 


vorite: 

I  loved  her  and  she  might  have  been 

The  happiest  in  the  land. 
But  she  fancied — the  foreigner  who  played 
tie  flageolet 

in  the  middle  6f  the  German  band. 

Those  were  the  happy  days,  when  the 


faker  iw-Fclieil  "on  a  's'bap^bov  near  the 
ticket  wt.gbn  would  put  gold  rings, 
watch  chilns,  collar  buttons  and  half 
dollars  Into  an  envelope,  seal  It,  and 
soil  it  for  a  quarter.  THQMAS  GILD. 
Maiden. 

George  M.  Clark,  born  in  1*33.  became 
a  negro  minstrel  about  1860.  He  died 
at  Felchvllle,  Vt.,  in  1885.  Har.lt  White 
blacked  his  face  for  about  40  years. 
His  first  name  was  Azro.  He  died  at 
Windsor.  Vt.,  In  1900,  when  he  was  68 
years  old.  He  was  associated  with 
Whitmore  for  25  years.— Ed. 

A]  Jolson  Puts  Lt  Over  ana 
Audience  Packs  Opera 
House  to  Approve 

There  is  a  law  in  Boston  prohibit- 
ing dancing  on  a  stage  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  Al  Jolsen  tried  to  observe 
it  last  evening  at  his*  "song  recital" 

— but  you  know  Al! 

He  had  to  sit  down  on  the  stage  1b 
order  to  keep  his  feet  still.  There  have 
been  many  kinds  of  recitals  in  Boston, 
but  never  before  was  there  a  Jazz  recital 
on  a  Sunday  night,  and  probably  no  one 
other  than  Al  Jolson  could  have  put 
one  over,  but  that  he  did  so  was  at- 
tested by  the  great  audience  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera*  House,  which  shouted  to  him 
the  songs  they  wished  him  to  sing, 
laughed  themselves  hoarse  at  his  witti- 
cisms and  were  surprised  when  he  con- 
cluded because  the  evening  had  gone  so 
I  swiftly. 

It  was  all  Jolson— except  for  the  or- 
chestra conductor,  Al  Goodman,  who 
worked  nearly  as  hard  as  the  "recital- 
ist"  in  directing  the  50-piece  orchestra, 
lt  was  nearly  all  jazz,  too.  although  the 
piece  de  resistance  was  Tchaikowsky's 
overture,  but  the  snap  and  zip  of  se- 
lections from  "Sinbad,"  "Blueing  the 
Blues"  and  "Arabian  Nights"  as  orches- 
tral numbers  gave  the  real  character  to 
the  entertainment. 

Jolson  was  Jolsonesque  in  everything, 
except  the  little  Irish  song  "Danny." 
in  which  he  forgot  "rag"  and  sang  with 
genuine  feeling  and  artistry.  He  was 
almost  Billy  Sundayesque  in  his  "rag'j 
selections,  such  as  "Rock-a-bye  Baby." 
"Tennessee,"  "N'Evcrything,"  and  put 1 
over  a  stirring  thing  in  "Don't  Forget 
the  Boys." 

Most  of  his  familiar  songs  were  either 
on  his  program  or  were  called  for,  and 
he  put  his  whole  heart  into  them,  even 
using  the  runway  over  the  heads  of  the 
audience  at  times. 


jOnce  I  said  to  a  Scarecrow:  "you  must  be  tired, 

of  standing  in  this  lonely  held." 
lAnd  lie  said:  "The  joy  of.  staring  is  a  deep  and 

lasting  one,  and  I  never  tire  of  it." 
■Said  lie:    "Only  those   who  are  stuffed  with 

straw  can  have  known  that  joy."  f 
Said   he:    "Only  those  who  are  stuffed  with 

straw  can  know  it." 


Overworked 

Two  words  derived  from  the  French 
language  have  been  overworked  of  late 
by  European  correspondents:  "enclave" 
and  "gesture."  The  first  did  not  come 
into  the  English  language  until  about 

j  50  years  ago;  the  second  is  a  curious 
misunderstanding  of  the  French  word 
"geste,"  meaning  a  brilliant  action  or 
deed.    A  correspondent  speaks,  for  ex-  j 

I  ample,  of  Marshal  Foch's  "gesture," 
thinking  that  "geste,"   meaning  "ges- 

Jture,"   and  "geste,"  meaning  "a  bril- 

jliant  deed."  are  one  and  the  same  word; 
that  "geste,"  with  the"  latter  meaning 
may  be  translated  "gesture."  Why  not  i 
revive  the  old  English  word  "gest,"  for, 
though  the  plural  was  more  common, 
the  singular  was  in  use;  it  is  to  be 
found  as  late  as  in  a  novel  of  Besant 
and  Rice. 

Whenever  we  see  or  hear  the  word  ' 
"gesture"  we  think  of  Jules  Renard's 
"Gesture  of  the  Sower,"  in  hi*  little 
book,  "The  Dark  Lantern."  It  is  not 
easy  to  preserve  in  translation  the 
conciseness  of  the  original;  but  here  is 
the  story:  it  should  please  all  admirers 
of  Millet's  picture: 


The  Gesture  of  the  Sower 

j  Eloi  enjoys,  the  country  more  and 
imore,  and  seeks'daily  a  new  emotion. 

Getting  up  this  morning  at  an  early 
-j  hour,  he  sees  Farmer  Jaquot  "sowing. 
I He  joins  him  and  says: 

"Jaquot,  this  is  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity; let  me  see  the  August  gesture  of 

the  sower." 
M    "How's  that?" 

I  "I  want  to  see  the  famous  gesture  of 
the  sower,  painted  so  often  by  our  great 
painters    and    described    by    our  best 

Iwriters.  Go  ahead,  make-it!  Don't  you 
understand?    Please  show  me  how  you 

•Jsow  when  you  sow." 

W    "Look,"  said  Jaquot. 

<jl  "No,  my  poor  fellow,"  exclaims  Eloi. 
That  isn't  the  way.  You  seem  to  be 
'timidly  feeding  hens.    Don't  be  afraid; 

J  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you.    Now  sup- 

II  pose  yourself  alone,  and  we'll  begin, 
i  In  the  first  place,  you  should  not  face 
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planet  out  on  nie  horizon.  Then  put 
your  hand  .slowly  into  your  apron. 
I  Draw  it  out  full  of  wheat,  throw  with  a 
)  full  swing  the  fecundating  grains,  so 
|  that  your  loose  gesture  .seems  to  sweep 
over  all  nature  as  a  freed  hird.  Attr- 
ition!   One!  two!  

"But,  Jaquot.  why  do  >ou  look  al  me 
[  like  a  blockhead'.'" 


Appearances 

Jules   Rcnard   was   thought    lo   be  of 
[Bound  health,   and  he  was  very  sick. 
'  They  thought  him   well-to-do.   and  he 
,  was  poor.  They  thought  him  happy,  and 
the  had  wished   to  kill   himself.  They 
[thought  him  philosophical,  and  he  could 
fnot  endure  the  appearance  of  a  criti- 
Iciam.  They  thought  him  free  from  po- 
litical vanitv.  and  ho  was  hiltcrly  en- 
e  paged      In      village      s.mal.Me.-.  They 
night   him    r.    rarisian,    and    ho  rc- 
a    countryman    through  and 
They  thought  him  as  a  writer 
•alist,"  and  he  was  especially 
!  fond  of  Victor  Hugo.  They  thought  hirr 
I  sceptical,    and    he    read    Pascal.  They 
.thought  him  joyous,  and  he  was  sad. 
<    Remy  dp  Gourmont,  thus  summing  u| 
j  the  life  of  Renard.  added:    "This  is  abou 
I  he  way  i\o  know  our  contemporaries 
but  it  does  not  hinder  us  from  judginf 
them,    attributing   intentions   to  them 
measuring  their  mind,  penetrating  int< 
.  their  thought,  characterizing  their  soul.' 


the 
1  inained 
'  through. 


Famous  Men 

I    On  May  -".  r"54,  the  Gonc.ouri  mothers 
described  in  their  journal  a  tailor  named  | 
'Armand.  Asked  by  their  friend  Baschet,  U  This  is 


quired  th?  rights  of  performance  in  thlsr 
ebuntry,  hut  he  thought  the  comedy  too 
English  for  American  understanding  and 
taste..  Yet  Lily  and  Charley,  Fred  and 
Maggie,  are  by  no  means  met  only  with- 
in London  walls;  they  plod  along,  like 
the  mule  in  a  brickyard,  dlilled  in,  and 
'to,  the  routine,  sometimes  with  a  wild 
•  but    Impotent    desire    to    oreak  their 
5  chains;  they  submit  or  suffer  in  towns, 
levAi  in  villages  of  this  country.  One 
may  be  afraid  to  strike  out  for  himself, 
(as  a  prisoner  for  many  years  is  timid 
when,  a  freed  man,  he  walks  the  streets; 
'  another  may  be  kept  bound  by  mother, 
sister,  wife.    Some  years  ago  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  this  city,  now  dead, 
said  that  he  had  been  happy  throughout 
I  hie  life  because  J\e  had    always  done 
what  he  wished  lo  do.    He  was  cither 
self-deceived,  or  he  said  the  thing  that 
was  not.  ,  ... 

And  so  the  Massey  housenold  is  to 
be  found  in  many  towns,  nor  is  it  the 
only  one  of  the  kind;  the  parents 
preaching  to  the  young,  dissatisfied 
K  restless,  the  doctrine  of  being  "con. 
3  tented  with  vour  lot."  How  irritating 
admonition  "Be  cheerful''  with  the 
remark:  "We  must  all  work.  Be 
thankful  that  you  have  a  job  even  If 
vou  do  not  like  it."  Nor  is  this  preacn 
ing  the  more  tolerable  when  it  is  put 
into  the  hymn  sung  at  the  end  of  Miss 
Baker's  third  act: 

Count  your  blessings,  count  thorn  one  by 
Coun°tneyour  blessings,  see  what  God  has 
Count°'your  blessings,  count  them  one  by 
And°"ewtH  surprise  you  what  the  Lord  has 
Miss"B'aker  has  written  seven  or  eight 
plavs.  "Chains"  was  the  first,  It  was 
once  said  at  It  that  the  characters  do 
nothing  *<rt  talk  about  going  away 
true,  but  the  talk  is  natural  apd 


th 


Armanu.  .v»»™  «j    Bgood'  it  reveal*  the  character  of  each 

who  met  him  on  the  boulevard,  when  he  I  °np.  'jt  thl.ows  iight  on  the  life  of  thoti- 
could  have  a  jacket  ordered  a  fortnight  tj  sands.  Charley  Wilson  joins  in ^  the 
before.  Armand  answered:  "Never  speak  ^„«»>ff?& 

...     the   end     like    the   major-general,  ex- 
s  y  claims:     "Yes.    but    you    don  t  go. 
r'charlev  works  on.  at  a  reduced  salary 
because  Lily  whispers  in  his  ear.  a  d 
she  has  not  the  courage'to  wait  for  Him 


to  me  in  the  street  about  clothes.  I  am 
a  tailor  only  in  my  shop."  This  Armand 
had  artistic  opinions,  lastes,  manias. 
Entering  his  house  one  sank  almost  to 
the  waist  in  the  carpets,  for  Armand 
thought  carpets  the  luxury  of  really 
"distinguished"  persons.  He  had  a  mar- 
vellous collection  of  Turkish  pipes, 
which  he  smoked  "indolently,  orient- 
ally." He  spoke  of  Oimarosa,  compared 
Rossini  with  Meyerbeer,  had  a  box  at 
the  Italiens.  What  wonder  that  this 
tailor  finally  became  a  victim  of  "folie 
des  grandeurs"? 

On  May  20.  1698.  the  Rev.  Ldward 
Stokes  of  Blaby,  Leicestershire,  Eng.. 
then  9  years  old,  lost  his  sight  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol.  Never- 
theless he  was  rector  of  his  church  for 
3rt  rears  and  enjoyed  lite  until  he  died 
at  the  age  of  93.  He  used  to  hunt  briskly. 
"A  person  always  accompanied  him,  and 
when  a  leap  was  to  be  taken,  rang  a 
bell."  But  other  Englishmen,  blind,  have 
hunted  without  an  attendant.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Bertie,  who  figures  in  Hogarth's  pict- 
ure of  a  cockpit:  Lord  Deerhurst,  who 
had  lost  his  eyesight  by  a^lall  in  hunt- 
ing hut  continued  th^  sport;  Henry 
Fawcett,  political  economist  and  Post- 

master-Generat. 


Barvel  for  New  York 

As    the    World  Wags: 

If  the  sucker  question  is  still  before 
the  house  I  would  add  that  in  recent 
years  suckers  have  been  taken  in  ton 
lots  in  the  winter  from  the  Kennebec 
river  and  shipped  to  New  York  by  ex- 
press. Fishermen  say  the  suckers  go 
there  as  mountain  trout  and  bring 
enough  to  put  an  unaccustomed  wad 
into  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  catchers. 
While  these  fish  are  taken  all  along 
the  river  from  Augusta  down,  they 
seem  to  thrive  and  fatten  especially  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Augusta  sewer,  which 
may  account  for  New  York's  taste  for 
them.  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
call  them  barvel.  I  remember  old  people 
speaking  of  a  whang.  T  understand 
the  word  to  mean  a  rinktum.  C. 
Augusta.  Me.  ,   . 

'CHAINS'  MAKES 
AMERICAN  BOW 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY   THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  "Chains," 

 1 — i  _rts  *t>y  Elizabeth! 

a  comedy  in   four  acts,   oy  .  { 

Baker.   Produced  at  the  Couit  T"«»" B' ' 

Tondon    M>ril  IK.  1«.    A.  perversion  by 

Sorted  E B  own  of  this  comedy  was 

produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre.  New 

[  York,  Dec.  Hi,  3 or: 

■phvllis  Relpn 

Lily  Wilson  -  n£;oe,  Lcsli? 

[Charley  Wilson   E  CUvt 

I  Fred  Tennant  «j,wcombe 

Maggie  MaTv  Jc^  ^ ffi t«, 

Morton  Leslie   ' '  '       •  ftherine  Lcxow 

J  Sybil  Frost  v  l  'lUl  Donald  Call 

■  Perce >'  Massey..  ,  iVonard  Craske 

II  Thomas  Penwlck ,.'  Vf™*  wmgfield 

"Alfred  Massey  -H.  Conw^D,a  Roach 

Mrs.  Massey  Fred  W  Permnin 

WChariesKrohrnan  jiving  produced  this 

I  don  a  year  after  it  haa  court  ac- 

Tby  the  Play    ' "  tn  n— — 


while  he  provides  a  home  in  Ausfal.a, 
for  her  and  the  babe  to  come;  nor  has 
the  courage  to  face  frowning  relatives 
and  board  ship  with  her  Charley,  even 
ff  he  should  wish  it.  Weak.  ImgMg 
creatures:  and  if  one  braces  himself 
for  a  freer,  richer  lite,  loving  ones  throw 
a  chain  about  him.  Only  Maggie  and 
Tennant  hove  the  pluck  to  break  away 
one  from  her  betrothed,  a  self-satisfied 
dull  widower;  the  other  from 
but  ten  to  one  Maggie  will  stick  to  the 
snop.  Fortunately  Miss  Baker,  for  the 
sake  of  making  one  couple  happ.v.  did 
not  show  us  Maggie  going  with  Tennant 
To ? -Australia,  although  she  admired  his 

SThe  performance  on  the  whole  was  a 
goon  one.    The  first  act  dragged  There 
were  °ong  and  irritating  pauses  between 
The  sentences;  there  was  much  unneces- 
sary   and    unmeaning  business-sitting 
and  looking  at  vacancy:  walking  aim 
IpssIv  about;  possibly  with  the  mistaken 
dea"  of    creating   a    "realistic  atmos- 
ohere  "    The  following  acts  were  played 
»    a  brisker  pace.    The  second,  with  its 
Sfroiti'al'^nrrast    between    the  ch«P 
1  merriment  In  the  parlor  and  Fenwick  s 
lalk  with  Wilson  in  the  front  room u  was 
woll    managed,    as   was   the  deugnuui 
Third  act  portraying  the  Massey  home 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
•    Miss  Relph  gave  one  a  good  idea  ot 
IMy a  commonplace,  affectionate  crea- 
ture' selfish  in  her  affection,  easily  pei- 
pexel,   without  vision,  happy  in  her 
lower,  middle-class  condition  Miss  New- 
comb;  was  breezy  in  her  declarations 
of  independence;  not  so  defiant  that  she 
was  intolerable  in  the  family  cirtfe;  Just] 
The  woman  for  Tennant.    Let  us  hope 
that  after  all  he  sent  for  her.    A  de- 
sirable  woman,   a  helpmate   m  every 
wav    Miss  Roach  gave  a  cr.pital  per, 
fmmance  of  Mrs.  Massey.  who  loathed 
Tennant?  as  a  disturber,  an  unsettler; 
who  was  fond  of  soothing  hymn  tunes. 
Mr    Leslie  was  the  discontented,  ner- 
vous, irritable  Charley  to  the  life:  dis- 
gusted with   his   lot.   eager   to  break 
awav   held  at  last  only  by  the  whis- 
pered announcement  that  was  as  the] 
riveting  of  a  chain  not  to  be  broken. 
Mr  Craske  gave  another  of  his  admir- 
able characterizations:  this  time  of  a 
broken-spirited. 1  hopeless,  pale-voiced., 
middle-aged    clerk.     Mr     Clive  again 
showed  his  versatility  by  impersonating 
the  cool-headed,  determined,  unemotion- 
al Tennant.    Mr.  Wingfield  was  amus- 
ing as  Massey.  the  plumber,  who  by 
staffing  to  a  calling  he  did  not  like,  had 
a  bit  In  the  bank,  also  a  home,  and  had 
he  not  given  his  Maggie  an  education" 
A  comedy,  indeed;  a  comedy  of  char 
arter  afid  life;  but  a  comedy  with  a 
pessimistic,  tragic  note. 


fore."  and   ending  with  "The  Gond 
Iers."   in  1889.     The  others  comprised 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  "Patience."  I 
"lolanthe."    "Princess    Ida."  "Ruddl-I 
gore,"    and    "Yeomen    of   the  Guard." 
The  most  popular  w  ere  "Pinafore"  and  ( 
"The  Mikado."   In  the  oJd  days,  follow-] 
ing  the  introduction  of  these  operettas 
by    D'Oyley    Cartto     and     the  Savoy 
Theatre   Players,    fit  was  not  unusual 
;  for  community  singers,  eager  to  aid  a 
church  fund  or  some  other  benlflcent 
J  object,  to  present  ctther  of  these  tune- 
ful, humorous  pieces.    They  were  easily 
sung,  easily  learned,  for  both  melodies 
and  lyrics  and  lines  nan  trippingly  from 
the  tongue. 
,    in  the  same  year  that  "The  Mikado 
■  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  in  London. 
E  it  was  produced  in  New  York,  at  the 
I  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre     That  was  in  the 
■autumn    of   1885.     The    company  was 
chiefly    of     English     flavor.  Courtice 
Pounds,   for  instance,   coming  over  to 
sing  Nanki  Poo.    George  Olney  was  In 
the  cast,  if  memory  serves,  and  Broco- 
llni.     So  was  GeValdino  Ulmar,  whose 
sucess  as  Yum- Yum   fixed   her  future 
career.     Since    then    rrmny  celebrated 
comedians  and   singers  have  appeared 
in  this  Japanese  satire.    Marie  Dressier 
once   played    Katisha',    ao   did  Laura 
Joyce,  to  the  Ko  Ko  of  her  husband, 
Digby    Bell.      In    recent    seasons  the 
Shuberts  have  given  all-star  revivals  of 
GHbert    and    Sullivan    successes,  with 
notable  casts. 

With  the  completion  of  the  overture, 
and  a  moment  later,  of  the  opening 
chorus  of  male  voices,  it  was  evident 
that  the  performance  of  last  evening 
was  to  be  one  at  least  of  abundant 
promise.  As  the  score  developed,  this 
promise  took  on  substaJice  until  atj 
times  it  reached  almost  to  "brilliancy. 
Certainly  it  never  lapsed  to  common- 
place, either  in  vocalism  or  character- 
ization. Thanks  to  Mr.  Max  Bendix, 
the  musical  director,  the  audience  was 
permitted  to  hear  once  tnore  the  full 
beauties  of  Sullivan's  score.  Thanks 
again  to  Mr.  Fortune  Gallo.  the  im- 
presario who  doubtless  personally  di- 
rected the  performance,  the  players  held 
faithfully  to  the  original  intent  of  the 
librettist,  and,  especially  among  the 
male  principals,  was  evident  that  sin- 
cerity of  impersonation  and  crispness 
and  clarity  of  diction  which  are  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  Gilbert's  ingenious 
rhymes.  The  feminine  chorus  gave  In 
piquancy  what  they  lacked  in  material 
vocalization.     In    this    they    suggested  L 


•01     St   S.    Pina-      evident  tha. 
,-u   omv^  nnw,Ar.i.\  Iand  carolinn  Walde  tnak« 
naively  and  charmlngl 

is  a  blithering 


hink  he  .. 

realize  It  and  snap  her  uf 
there  would  he  no  story  and  no  showl 
and  she  wouldn't  sing  that  lovely  song,f 
•Sayonara"  (the  Uapanese  good-bye)|. 
.0  exquisitely,  when  she  goes  away.f 
apparently  out  of  his  life. 

Presently  news  comes  that  Jimmie'sf 
grandfather  has  died  and  Judge  Garrij 
son,  who  drew  the  will,  says  the  youna 
man  must  marry  before  he  is  30—  thd 
midnight  that  is  nearly  there— or  thel 
$12,000,000    goes     to     Jimmies  cousinJ 
"Happv."    Then  Jimmie's  troubles  be-^ 
gin  and  vou  sympathize  with  him  when| 
he  sings '"I  Want  to  Go  Back  to  War."! 
The  audience  cheers    when    he  com- 
plains that  over  there  they  fought  daily 
for  liberty,  only  to  come  back  and  find 
it  will  be  taken  away  from  them  July  1. 
Billy  Meekin  arranges  a  dinner  that 
-night  at  the  club,  where  there  will  be  a 
.4  score  of  girls,  among  whom  .Ilmmie  Is 
\4  to  make  his  choice.     There  is  endless 
lfun  in  his  blundering  efforts  to  propose, 
j  "Happv's"  bibulous  counter  plots  lo  gel 
(the  cash  by  keeping  the  girls  from  ac- 
cepting  Jimmie.    the    complications  oi 
several  deciding  to  have  him  at  once.  £ 
momentary  misunderstanding  that  keep: 
;hint  from  winning  the  real  girl,  Ann 
tand  the  final  clearing  of  the  way  to  he 
i  Dy   Billy's   fake  announcement   that  i 
•  second  will   has  been   found  and  tha 
Jimmie  gets  no  money  after  all,  whicl 
scatters  all  but  the  loyal  Ann 


Ponraan  Maley  may  seem  to  drink  tool 
uch  as  "Happy."  but  everyone  UkesJ 
I  him.    Karl  Benham  as  Billy  is  so  thect- 
ful  and  light-hearted  a  friend  that  he 
well  deserves  his  popularity.    George  A. 
Wright   Sr.'s,  troubles  as  Judge  garri- 
son, with  an  over-exacting  wife,  are  so 
vividly  portrayed  that  all  ^e  genuine  y 
sorry  for  him.     Percival  Knight  could 
1  not  be  improved  upon  as  the  awkward 
,  and  suffering  Jimmie.  ,n  . 

i    Coralinn  Waide  wins  many  hearts  be- 
sides Jimmie's  by  her  s^"1"^ .^rlv 
(charm  and  her  singing  as  Ann.  Beverly 
West  appears  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
las  one  of  the  silliest  of  the  silly  glrto. 
Irene  Trevor,  but  she  does  it  so  well 
'  that  you  wish  she  had  more  to  do. 
.    The  dancing,  the  costumes,  the  scen- 
I  ery  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  there 
are  many  lighting  effects  so  novel  and 
clever  that  they  add  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  piece. 


rather  than  vitalized  the  score. 

Mr.  Goddard's  Pooh  Bah  was  austerely 
dignified,  sonorous,  always  in  the  char- 
acter. Mr.  Willard  as  Pish  Tush  like- 
wise was  effective  in  song  and  speech.  F 
Nankl  Poo,  never  an  over-attractive  fol- 
io-,-,-, was  adequately  sung  by  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, and  Mr.  Danforth's  Mikado  was 
sardonically  humorous,  as  should  be.  Mr. 
Moulan  refrained  from  travesty  as  the 
tailor-lord  high  executioner  until  he 
reached  "The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring,  tra-la."  and  then  he  cut  loose 
with  a.  vengeance.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
acrobatically  comic. 

The  three  little  maids  were  excellent, 
though  not  quite  so  roly-poly  as  tradi- 
tion would  have  them.  Mias  Risley  gave 
us  a  Katisha  made  up  a  trifle  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  caricature  con- 
ceived by  the  authors,  and  disappointed 
those,  perhaps,  who  from  memories  gone 
by  conjured  up  a  "daughter-in-law- 
elect''  of  statuesque  figure  and  resonant 
contralto  voice,  to  be  best  revealed  in 
Katisha'a  lamentations  of  a  cheated 
maid  in  act  second. 

The  presentation  was  mounted  with 
a  degree  of  clean  simplicity  which 
proved  refreshing:  the  costumes  were 
sufficiently  varied  in  design  and  colors. 
If  wanting  in  actual  richness  of  texture. 
Tn  all  it  was  a  performance  reflecting 
high  credit  on  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Bendix 
and  his  orchestra,  and  on  the  company 
as  a  whole.  It  will  stimulate  interest  in 
the  other  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas 
which  are  to  follow  during  the  fort- 
night's engagement.   « 

PARK  SQL' A  KK  THEATRT-  First 
production  in  Boston  of  "Among  the 
Girls,"  a  musical  comeiiy  in  two  acts 
founded  on  a  farce  by  Roi  Cooper  Me- 
grue;  book  by  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and 
Henry  Blossom:  music  by  Raymond 
Hubbell;  lyrics  by  Henry  Blossom  and 
Glen  Macdonough.  Chief  characters: 
Willard  Hapgood  ( "Happy"  l.Denman  Ma!«y 

Billy  Meekin  Ear,  Benham 

judge  Garrison  Geoige  A.  Wright 

Jimmie  Shannon  Percival  Knight 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  "The  Mi- 
kado." comic  opera  by  TV.  S.  Gilhert 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan:  presented  by 
|  Fortune  Gallo,  with,  this  qasU 

.William  Danforth  ] 
.Warren  Proctor 


kado  


The  Mikado. 
Nankl  Pe 

lU      n„   Sylvia  Tell 

r.ee,?  ^   Greta  Risley 

,  Katisha  

-The  Mikado,  or  the  Town  of  Titipu, 

was  the  sixth  in  a  cycle  of  comic  operas 
[which  the  matchless  Gilbert  and 
'  van  gave  to  the  stage  In  a  p« 


Mrs.  Garrison  .-...Gertrude  F««ler 

Ann  Windsor  j/.  f  .  .  ■  Lorallnn  Watde 

Fannie  Patlma . . .  i\   -Hel»n  Aiden 

Ml nnle  Mclnchrino  I'fr.^n    .  - 

Peggy  Denby  '.   fdlth,  B%'°» 

Irene  Trevor  Beverly  West 

Georgia  Goddard  -  -  -  -  -  Rea  Martin 

Betlv  Woods  I- lorence  Deshon 

Eleanor  Wllloughby   ..May  Llff.e 

t.llv  Trevor  Hense  Delting 

Reh«e  Marie  de  Tours  l.oulse  Cook 

Though  fashioned  by  many  •  minds 
and  hands  and  built  on  a  foundation] 
story  that  is  not  new— the  plight  of 
a  youth  who  must  marry  In  a  few 
hours  or  lose  a  great  fortunc-so  well] 
have  the  builders  wrought  that  "Among 
the  Girls"  flashes  before  Its  beholders 
las  one  of  the  freshest,  most  spon 
taneous.  lite-like  and  sparkling  musi- 
cal pieces  that  Boston  has,  ever  en 
I  Joyed. 

1    Jimmie  Shannon,  just  back  from  the 
Jwar  and   still  in  his  uniform,  is  afraid 
Jof  elrls  and  there  are  many    at  the 
i  „,5i«a'  dav  of  the  Country  Club.    It  js, 


\RLINGTON  THEATRE  -  "Little 
Peggy  O  Moore."  Comedy  drama  in 
four  acts  by  Oscar  O'Shea  and  Edward 
C.  Lilley.    First  time  in  Boston.  The 

cast: 

Dan...  Murphy..   .  SlSktuHB 

Edward  Richmond   M.rk  Kent 

Matt  Hogan  Aubrey  Bosworth 

Tom  Anderson  Arthur  Bucghanan 

Jacob  Webster  »,    ,„„  l  Stevens 

Pat,  leu  O'Brien  ""'  '^muef  Grant 

Sergeant  Casey  Frederic*  Allen 

Mary  M^V.V.' /. ' .\ V  "  \\ ~r  Brent 

Something  new  in  the  shape  of  an  l 
Irish  play  was  staged  at  the  Arlington 
Theatre  yesterday.  The  plot  turns  upon 
the  life  of  a  pretty  Irish  girl  who  comes 
over  from  County  Kerry  to  make  here 
home  in  America,  upon  her  growing 
fondness  forAmerican  life  and  ways,  and 
upon  her  dawning  love  for  honest  Dan 
Murphy,  whose  life  is  closely  in  er« oven 
with  hers  from  the  moment  of  her  land- 
ing in  this  country. 

There  are  four  scenes  in  Little  I  e„gy 
O'Moore."  two  in  the  city  and  two  in 
the  country.  One  shows  the  office  of  a 
mayor,  who  is  Dan  Murphy,  the  hero  of 
the  play,  and  the  other  a  summer  home 
on  the  shores  of  a  lake  near  the  city 
Into  Us  plot  come,  in  addition  .to  l>a.i 
Murphy,  and  the  little  girl  whoa*  love 
romance  with  him  is  woven  'n  o  the 
plav,  a  variety  of  characters-a  district 
attorney,  a  contractor  and  political  boss 
a  bank  president  and  cashier,  and  Dan  s 
sister  and  her  daughter. 

Throughout  the  story  move  these  pei- 
sbonages.  There  are  numerous  thr  ling 
scenes,  as  when  Mayor  Dan  Murphy 
findls  himself  assailed  by  a  mob,  and 
there  is  plenty  °f  genuine  comedy  woven 
into  the  plot.  Miss  Robinson  makes  a 
lovable  little  Peggy.  Mr.  Ayres  is  a  forci- 
ble Dan  Murphy,  both  as  a  politician 
and  as  a  lover,  and  excellent  acting  .s 
contributed  by  Mr.  Kent.  Mr. ■  Bosworlh. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ellison.  Miss  Cairns 
and  Miss  Brent.  „ 

Next  week,  the  play  at  the  Arlins  on 
Theatre  will   be  "Which   One  Shall  I 
i  Marry?"  for  its  first  production  in  Bos- 


AT  B.  F.KEITH' 


Alice  Eis,  in  Dancing  ActJ 
Is  Headlinor 

Alice  Els.  assisted  ^ 
ton.    in    a  singing :   and    ««  F| 
heads    a    remarkable    Wll  at 
Pith's  Theatre  th  1.  •  «J 

n'mg  there  was  a  Uige  a thJ 
unmistakably  pleased ■  J 
performance  there  was  a  drive  f  * 
Ovation  Amy  fund  Near «> 
^^'and^.^emp.e^arj 
dancers  rather  than  singer;-,  i  ^grj 
iia  richlv  mounted  and  has  a  w'°^_rT 


the  doll,  the  try-Mai  and  ttie  Shadow  "i 
Pajay  Miss  Eis  is  conspicuous  for 
her  supplZess  nnd  for  the  buoyancy 
and  *peed  of  tier  pei  rormanee.  The 
haughtiness  of  her  Chinese  princess  for 
the  moment  on  a  lark  was  nicely  con- 
veyed. Tho  niy.-tici.-m  of  the  crystal 
dance  was  equally  apparent  .is  was  the 
evil  foreboding  and  tragic  sequence  of 
the  Shadow  pi"  Pa  jay.  Mr.  Montgomery 
excelled  as  a  high  Kicker. 

Other  acts  were  the,  Lightner  Girls 
nnd  Newton  Alexander,  featuring  Win- 
nie Llghtner.  in  :<  singing  act  that  in- 
cluded tho  laushable  asides  of  Miss 
Winnie;  Emerson  and  Baldwin,  in  a 
comedy  juggling  ».t:  Norton  and  Nee, 
in  a  dancing  .if!,  conspicuous  for  the 
eccentricities  in  the  dance  of  Mr.  Lee 
as  well  as  for  I  he  personal  charm  of 
MliS  Norton:  Jane  fonrthope  and  com- 
pany in  a  homey  sketch,  well  acted; 
George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt,  in  a 
clever  and  novel  singing  act;  Ray  Kern 
and  Marion  I'uvr.  in  a  revue  intro- 
^Btng.a  plausible,  and  Ifkeablo  comedian 
and  a  fetching  dancing  partner;  Fred 
Berrrns.  in  a  unions  musical  act;  and  * 
the  Dennis  brothers,  on  the  revolving 
ladder. 


2r/ 


Perhaps  there  Is  no  human  betug,  bowercr 
h Id  In  the  cro\r,i  from  the  obaerTatlon  of  bis 
fellow  mortal*,  who,  If  bo  tins  leisure  and  Ole- 
poaltlOD    to    recollect   bii    own    thoughts  and 

unions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  In  some 
•oft  a  miracle,  and  Imagine,  himself  dlstin- 
milihed  from  all  the  rest  of  bis  Bueeles  by 
many  discriminations  of  natme  or  of,  fortune. 


"I  ll  Give  You  a  Letter" 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  on  us 
yesterday.  As  It  was  high  noon  he 
asked  If  he  might  cat  his  lunoheon 
while  he  tajked  with  us.  Rejoicing 
because  he  had  not  hinted  at  an  Invi- 
tation to  luncheon,  we  at  once  gave  per- 
mission. He  then  took  doughnuts,  a 
hunk  of  sage  cheese  and  a  banana  out 
of  a  paper  bag  and  showed  a  wolfish 
appetite.  Sago  cheese!  Tho  sight  of  It 
took  us  back  to  visits  at  grandmother's 
house  In  the  Vermont  village.  Sage, 
cheese,  seed  cakes,  pewter  mugs,  and 
pewter  and  old  blue  china  plates,  plat- 
ters and  cups.  Days  gone  for  ever! 
Things  gone  forever! 

"Why  Herkimer,"  we  said,  "we  didn't 
know  there  was  any  sage  cheese  in  i 
these  degenerate  times." 

Mr.   Johnson   answered:   "It   is  true! 
that  I  do  not  find  it  on  the  tables  of; 
the  rich  when  I  am  invited  to  an  in- 
timate or  formal   dinner,   nor  wa3  it 
served  at  dinners  that  I  attended  as— 
I  may  say  without  egoism— an  honored 
sociologist;  but  n-age  cheese  exists  and 
it  goes  admirably   with   doughnuts.  I; 
see,  by  the  way.  that  contributors  to  the 
tfflyY.  Sun  have  been  writing  letters 
about  doughnuts  and  crullers  and  fried  \ 
bread— all  quarelling  and  contradicting. 
Now   a    doughnut,    like   morality,    is  ; 
largely  a  chronological  and  geographl-' 
cal  affair.   But  T  didn't  come  here  to 
ttlk  about  sage  cheese  or  doughnuts;  I 
came  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  write 
a  protest  against  the  practice  of  giving 
letters  of  introduction.'' 

As  we  too  have  suffered,  we  lent  at- 
tentive cars.  "Only  a  few  days  ago," 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  received  a  letter  \ 
from  a  man— I  know  him  slightly  and 
am  not  under  any  obligation  to  him— In-  g 
troducing  to  my  favorable  consideration 
a  person  of  whom  f  know  nothing;  ask- 
ing me  if  [  would  not  show  him  every  at- 
tention and. put  him  up  at  the  Porphyry- 
'.a  other  words  this  demi-stranger  asked 
me  to  look  after  a  total  stranger.  Now. 
I  could  not  offer  this  visitor  a  seat  In  a*, 
church  pew  and  thus  get  rid  vof  him.  I 
The  letter  stated  that  he  would  stay  at 
a  certain  hotel.  As  you  know  good-na- , 
ture  is  the  curse  of  rny  life.  I  went  tot 
the  hotel.  He  wa.s  not  there:  ho  had  not 
been  there.  The  clerk  looked  at  ir.e  sus- 
piciously, a' though  T  was  in  my  Sun- 
day best.  Even  my  books  had  a  mirror- 
like  shine,.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  this  visi- 
tor and  left  it  with  the  clerk.  In  it  I 
made  an  appointment  at  the  club.  Two 
hours  went  by;  he  did  not  appear. 
^^Hkrrled  the  wheels  of  his  taxicab? 
He  did  not  telephone.  All  in  all  I  wast- 
ed three  hours  and  suffered  mental  per- 
^^Hn,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
^^Htel  clerk.  I  have  not  heard  from 
^^Mttor  to  this  day.  Letters  of  this 
H^BP  are  usually  an  impertinence.  For 
Be.  some  one  thus  introduces  you 
1  him  Mr.  Swinehurst.  He  calls  at 
ice  and  presents  the  letter  with 
sh.  You  look  him  over.  He  chat- 
ters about  himself.  You  realize  that  his 
boring  capm  iiy  is  greater  than  that  of 
^^Hjp-worm.  You  do  not  wish,  or,  if 
^^Hp  married,  you  do  not  dare,  to  in- 
vite him  to  your  home.  I  have  found 
out  through  long  experience  the  safest 
way  of  preserving   personal  immunity. 

to  him.  'I'll  put  you  up  at  the  Meg- 
atherium Club.  You'll  find  many  in- 
'erestlng  men  there.'  Take  him  there,; 
introduce  him  to  two  or  three  loquacious' 
Id  fossii  .,  and  keep  away  from  that 
building  for  a  fortnight.  However,  to  do 
this  comfortably,  you  nv.st  belong  to 
two  clubs." 
Mr.  Johnson  threw,  with  the  carelesa 


went  away,  said:  "You'll  write  the  pro- 
test, won't  you?" 

"Herkimer."  we  replied.  "You've  al- 
ready written  lfcTV 

Hara  Kiri 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  an  article  in  Collier's  for  the.  week 
of  May  17  MaJ.  Frederick  Palmer,  re- 
ferring to  the  Japanese  act  of  hara  klrr. 
speaks  of  the  samurai  as  slashing  their 
aortas  with  a  sword,  "passing  the  sword 
back  to  an  officiating  friend  before  ex- 
piring" to  "prove  their  fortitude."  Is 
Maj.  Palmer  correct  in  this?  To  commit 
hara  klrl  strictly  according  to  Hoyle,  I 
believe  the  samurai  squats  on  the  floor, 
bares  his  abdomen  and  plunges  the  knife 
therein,  drawing  it  upward;  the  knife 
is  then  withdrawn  for  a  second  gasn, 
horizontal  this' time.  The  technique  re- 
qulrcs  also,  I  believe,  that  no  sign  of 
emotion  should  be  visible  on  the  face 
of  tho  samurai  committing  'hara  km. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
Boston  newspaper  has  taken  to  coining 
new  words.  In  an  article  on  Adver- 
tising Your  Own  Merits"-(Llfe  Is  real, 
and  life  is  earnest)-in  its  issue  for  May 
13  is  to  be  found  tho  word  "suggose. 
Where  could  one  And  a  better,  union  of 
the  two  words  "suggest"  and  'sup- 
Pose"?       CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 

Boston. 

Captain  Erinkley  thus  describes  the 
operation:  "His  (the  bushi's  or  samu- 
rai's) method  was  to  plunge  a  short 
sword  into  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
swop  it  across  to  the  right,  giving  It  a 
sharp  upward  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
gash;  then  to  withdraw  it,  thrust  it 
into  the  back  of  the  neck  and  cut  to- 
ward the  throat.  Assistance  was  often 
rendered  by  a  friend,  who,  sword  in 
hand,  stood  ready  to  decapitate  the  vic- 
tim immediately  after  the  6tomach  had 
been  gashed;  but  there  were  innumer- 
able examples  of  men  who  consummat- 
ed the  tragedy  without  aid,  especially 
when  the  saorifice  of  life  was  by  way 
of  protest  against  the  excesses  of  a 
feudal  chief  or  the  crimes  of  a  ruler,  or 
when  some  motive  for  secrecy  existed." 
—Ed. 


/ 


Her i  empty  room  Is  cold  and  still. 

!•  alien  leaves  nro  piled  against  the  doors 

Longing  for  that  lovely  lady 
how  can  I  bring  my  aching  beart  to  rest' 


Tales  of  the  Sea 

I  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  says  tha 
pooper's  "Two  Admirals"  is  "without 
question  the  greatest  of  all  the  novels 
lof  the  sea,  all  of  which  I  have  read  and 
not  a  few  of  which  I  have  written."  The 
modest  man!  Unfortunately  we  have 
not  read  any  of  Dr.  Brady's  sea-tales,  so 
we  are  debarred  from  saying  to  him, 
"Honored  sir,  you  do  yourself.  Injustice, 
Why  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel?" 

Is  "The  Two  Admirals"  the  greatest  ,' 
jnovel  of  the  sea?    Here  is  a  question  t  v 
por  academio  discussion,  which  would  K 
jbe   a  pleasing  exhibition   of  personal  r 
jtaste.  One  might  prefer  "The  Pilot"  to  }'■[ 
jf'The  Two  Admirals";  another  might  B 
Jexalt  Clark  Russell's  "Wreck  of  the™ 
tefrosvenor"^,  still  another  might  men- 
tion the  fact  that  Mr.  Conrad  had  writ- 
ten one  or  two  books  worthy  of  con-j 
sideration.    If  we  were  called  on  to  \. 
vote  we  should  write  "Moby  Dick"  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  j 

Then    there    is    "The    Pirates    Own  , 
Book.''    A  whimsical  person  might  say 
that  "The  Life  of  Charles  Gibbs,  con-  $ 
taining  an  account  of  his  atrocities  com-  i 
mitted  in  the  West  Indies,"  is  more  k 
romantic  than  many  novels  of  the  sea.  \ 
And  here  we  ask  for  information.  Our 
copy  of  "The  Pirates  Own  Book''  was 
published  at  Portland,  Me.,  by  Francis 
Blake  In  1859.    It  Is  stated  within  that 
it  was  entered,  according  to  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1837.  by  Samuel  N.  Dickin-  I 
son  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  district 
court  of  Massachusetts.    Now,  In  1840, 
Thomas  Johnson   of  Liverpool  (Eng.) 
published    the    "Lives.    Exploits    and  ( 
Cruelties  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Pirates,  -, 
and  Sea  Robbers  Brought  Down  to  tlfe  t 
Latest  Period."   From  a  contributor  to  2 
Notes  and  Queries  we  learn  that  this  | 
book  contains  the  story  of  Benito  de  I 
Soto  of  Charles  Gibbs,  the  history  of  the  I 
Joassamee  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  1 
also  the  history  of  tho  Algerine  pirates,  ■ 
but  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed 
is  not  that  found  in  "The  Pirates  Own 
Book."   Who   compiled   these  stories? 
When  and  where  were  they  first  pub- 
lished?   And  why  in  this  country  the 
title  "Tho  Pirates  Own  Book"?   We  re- 
member well  "The  Boy's  Own  Book." 
a  treasure  of  our  childhood  in  the  early 
Sixties,  the  English  edition,  a  fat  book 
with  queer  woodcuts,  not  the  coarsely 
printed  American  reprint.    That  title  is 
self-explanatory,  but  did  pirates  along 
the  New  England  coast  in  1859  read 
"The  Pirates  Own  Book"  in  their  spare 
hours,  for  pleasure  and  instruction  or 
to  arouse   emulation  in   their  shaggy 


ITo  the  Point 
G.  V.  T.  calls  our  attention  to  this 
advertisement  written  by  Mr.  Franc  in 
ia  Massachusetts  town  and  published  In 

la  Boston  newspaper:  ' 
I    "You  sell  me  1  five  man's  automobile  , 

I  for  cheap  money." 

I   Could  Mr.  Franc's  wish  be  more  clear- 
jly  and  simply  expressed? 

Dress  and  Music 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  been  Bald  by  a  well  known 
scientist  that  women  are  more  sensitive  , 
to  musical  atmosphere  than  men.  Ho 
gives  as  his  reason  that  the  thickness  , 
of  clothing  one  wears  has  a  pronounced 
Influence:  that  the  clothing  of  man  is  ( 
muoh  hoavier  than  that  of  woman  and  1 
It  is  for  that  reason  men  are  often  ap- 
parently Indifferent  to  the  influence  and 
shadings  of  orchestral  music.  This  fact 
became  noticeable  to  a  Boston  musician 
one  evening  this  week  at  the  Pops  at 
Symphony  Hall.    He  says  that  during 
one  of  the  most  delicate  numbers  on  the 
program  he  noticed  the  waitresses  in 
almost  every  Instance  would  stand  still, 
their  tray  of  refreshments  in  hand,  wait- 
ing  for  the  forte  tones  before  proceed-) 
lng  down  the  aisle  to  serve%e  patrons 
at  tables.    Those  of  us  whoXpr  past 
years  attended  the  Pops  (when  other 
drinks  than  fruit  mixtures  were  served) 
will  recall  that  the  men  waiters  were 
absolutely  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  an  excellent  orchestra  playing  the 
most  delightful  of  music,  and  served 
their  patrons  in  the  most  businesslike 
j  fashion  possible.  M-  A-  T- 

Boston.  j 
This  m-oposition  reminds  one  of  ques- 
tions discussed  in  Plutarch's  "Sym- ; 
poslacs,''  or  in  the  curious  book  of  Ma- 
crobius:  "Why  women  are  hardly,  old 
men  easily,  intoxicated";  "Whether  the 
temper  of  women  is  colder  or  hotter 
.Ithan  that  of  men";  "Whether  flute- 
Iglrls  may  be  admitted  to  a  feast  ; 
■"What  was  the  cause  that  in  times  past 
Mthe  Romans  would  not  suffer  their 
■wives  either  to  grind  corn  or  to  lay 
Stheir  hands  to  dress  meat  in  the  kitch- 
len'"  Athryliatus  at  Plutarch's  banquet 
-A  observed  that  women  in  his  day  en- 
Tldured  cold  better  than  men.  were  not 
■so  sensible  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
weather,  and  were  contented  with  a 
few  clothes.  Today  Mrs.  Golightly 
says  to  Eugene,  her  husband:  "I  don't 
see  how  vou  can  stand  such  heavy  cloth- 
ing in  "the  house."  Mrs.  Golightly, 
though,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say, 
is  between  40  years  of  age,  goes  out  in 
the  raw  weather  with  chest  li'berally 
exposed,  wearing  silk  stockings,  with 
shoes  like  pumps,  even  when  sidewalks 
are  sloppy  and  rain  comes  down  in 
sheets;  yet,  ten  to  one,  she.  will  outlive 
Eugene  and  dance  with  the  abandon  of 
an  Ephesian  widow  after  "the  first  rc-| 
serve  of  her  grief,"  as  the  author  of  a 
book  on  etiquette  puts  lt,-Ed. 
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At  the  last,   tenderly.  n^^^^^^^m 
From  the  watts  of  the  powerful,  fortress'd 
house, 

From  the  clasp  of  the  knitted  locks — from 
the  keep  of  the  well-closed  doors, 

Let  me  be  wafted. 

Let  me  glide  noiselessly  forth;' 

With  the  key  of  softness  unlock  the  lacks 
— with  a  whisper. 

Set  ope  the  doors,  o  Soul! 

Tenderly!  be  not  Impatient! 

I  Strong  is  your  hold.  O  mortal  flesh' 

strong  \s  your  hold,  O  love' 


A  Shoeshine  Parlor 

We  read  in  a  London  journal  words 
of    encouragement    for    a  "Shoeshine 
parlor"  recently  established  in  that  city,  I 
"offering   sheltered    arm-chair  comfort 
to    those    who  want    the    services  of 
what  in  our  idiom  is  a  bootblack.  With 
the  reconstruction  of  domestic  service  • 
we  may  be  largely  dependent  on  out-  i 
side  professional  boot  cleaning,  as  thev  j 
are  across  the  Atlantic." 

If  we  aic  not  mistaken,  the  boots  of 
Englishmen  have  been  for  years  cleaned 
and  blacked  by  one    of  the  domestic 
servants,    in   small    houses,    if   not  in 
great  ones,  usually  by  a  woman:  but 
"Boots"  is  perhaps  found  in  ducal  cas- 
tles as  in  the  old-gashioned  inns  and 
modern  hotels.     We  say  this  timidly, 
■  for  unlike     many     popular  American 
1  novelists,  we  have     had    little    inter-  i 
j  course  with  the  British  aristocracy,  and 
I  have    never    been    on    speaking  terms 
|  with  a  belted  earl. 

I    The  bootblack  of  London  was  called  ' 
Into  being  by  "Rob  Roy"  Macgregor  in  \ 
1851,  the  year  of  the  Exhibition.  London  | 
was  full  of  strangers.   The  managers  of  I 
the  Ragged  School  Union  were  endeav-  j 
oring  to  solve  the  Street  Arab  problem. 
Mr.  Macgregor  suggested  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  army  of  waifs  into  a 
boot-blacking'  brigade.     He  made  the 
I  first   box  for  holding  the  kit.      Lord  \ 
I  Shaftesbury  provided  the  required  capi-j' 
|tal,  a  five-pound  note.    Miss  Macgregor 
made  the  first  tunic.     Of  course  there  I, 
was  opposition  to  the  scheme.   The  bows  ' 
were   mocked,   sometime?,   pelted   with  & 
rotten  o^'gs  and  vegetables.  Punch  poked? 
fun  at  them.    The  "Bobby"  made  them  k 
move  on.    But  soon  a  special  clause  in-  II 
serted  in  an  act  of  Parliament  gave  thejf. 
j  boys  a  legaj  status.    In  the  spring  of  t 
1S01  they  celebrated  their  semi-centen- f 
I  nial  by  putting  on  scarlet  tunics. 
|    The  American  for  many  years  blacked 


small  towns  and  in  the  cities  the  thrifty 
man  had  his  bottle  of  Day  nnd  Martin 

or  box  of  Bixby's  blacking.  He  did  not  , 
like   the  idea  of  a  woman  performing 

I  this  duty,  but -we  have  known  of  de-  , 
I  voted  wives  who  found  pleasure  in  thus  ] 
serving  their  lords  and  masters,  doing 

it.  however,  on  the  sly.    We  have  also  , 
heard  of  me»  who  polished  the  boots  of 
the  women  in  the  house.    Among  the 
stories  told  of  Lincoln  Is  the  one  In  i 
which  Lord  Lvons  was  surprised  at  see-  i 
,i,.g  tin    I'usident  of  the  United  States 
working  at  his  boots. 

"In  England  no  gentleman  blacks  his, 
own  boots."  said  Lord  Lyons.  "Whose 
boots  dpes  he  black'."'   asked  Lincoln.  | 
Some  men.  at  the  time  when  the  Lord  j 
Stanley  cravat  was  popular  because  it  j 
wholly  covered  a  dirty  shirt  front,  wore  . 
"patent    leathers"    to    be    spar.ed    the  i 
bother  of  blacking.    In  the  old  days  the  | 
blacking  In  use  was  supposed  to  be  a  j 
preservative   of   leather.     The   profes-  • 
sional  bootblacks  today  often  use  mix-  j 
tures  that  have  a  contrary  effect.  The 
sociologist    observes    a    succession  of 
races  in  the  history  of  these  bootblacks, 
as  in  the  histdry  of  newsboys.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  former  was  nearly  j 
always  a  Negro.    The  latter,  an  Amer- 
ican. 

"Sunshine  parlor"— and  "parlor"  spelled 
in  London  with  a  "u."    Whenever  wo 
hear  or  read  the  word  "parlor"  we  re- 
member Richard  Grant* White"  outburst 
Ion  seeing  "saloon-parlor"  In  tho  adver- 
tisement of  a  house-furnisher.  White 
•spoko  of  the  term  as  the  very  last  in- 
stance of  elegance  in  language.   "I  first 
I'heard  it— not  used,  but  spoken  of— only  a 
1  short  time  ago,  and  I  did  not  suppose 
that  any  other  person  had  ever  used  it 
but   a   pretentious   woman,   who  had 
passed  rapidly  not  only  from  poverty, 
|  but  from  the  ooarsest  life,  to  tho  enjoy- 
|  ment  of  wealth  and"  such  elegance  as 

I  mero  wealth  can  bring,  and  who.  throw- 
ling  open  the  door  of  a  great,  gilded, 
lover-furnished  room  In  a  new  house 
J  which  she  was  showiing  dff  to  a  visitor. 

said  with  a  flourish,  'And  this  is  the 

II  saloon-parlor.'  "  It  is  said  that  this  vile 
N  term  had  its  origin  in  the  building  trade. 

A  drawing  room  was  made  by  throwing 
what  used  to  be  front  and  back  parlor, 
or  drawing  room  and  dining  room,  into 
I  one  apartment. 

If  any  sensitive  person  is  offended  by 
I  the  smell  of  shoe  blacking,  let  him,  like 
lithe  dwellers  on  the  island  of  Java^^use 
U  the  flowers  of  the  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinen- 
I  sis,  otherwise  known  as  the  Shoe-black 
■  plant.  In  country  houses  theso  flowers 
|  should  be  conveniently  near  the  wood- 
ed. 


Smoking  in  Boston's  Streets 

"C.  W.  P."  of  Boston  writes  with  ref- 
erence to  "W.  E.  K's"  remark— "there 
was  a  time  when  a  fellow  dared  notj 
smoke  in  tlie  streets  of  Boston"— that ' 
this  law  was  an  ordinance  which  pro-| 
hiblted  smoking,  under  penalty,  in  any; 
street  or  near  any  building  or  wharf  in  ( 
tho  city  of  Boston.    "It  was  never  en- 
forced literally  and  was  never  intended! 
to  be.     Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the 
police  to    prevent    smoking  near  any 
building  or  wharf  where  cotton,  hay, 
straw  or  other  extra  combustible  mate-  1 
rials  were  stored.     That  was  all.  Of 
course   within    the   premises  smoking 
could  be  prevented  by  the  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  men  smoked  as  freely  as  they 
chose.    The  yarn  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smokers'  Circle  by  the! 
mayor  is  another  bit  of  sarcasm  like 
tlie  supposed  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  simply  a  convenicnt  place  for  a 
circle  of  seats  under  the  trees.  Men 
smoked  there,  of  course.    So  they  did 
everywhere    else,    ex-cept    as  above] 
stated." 

In  1(k!S  the  General  Court  ordered  "that  | 
no  man  shall  take  any  Tobacco  within 
twenty  Poles  of  any  House,  or  so  near 
as  may  endanger  the  same."  In  1798  an 
act  was  passed,  forbidding  the  carrying 
of  fire  through  the  streets  except  in  a 
covered  vessel,  smoking,  or  having  in 
one's  possession  "any  lighted  pipe  or 
segar"  in  the  streets  or  on  the  wharves. 
The  penalty  was  $2.  If  the  offender  was 
in  a  ropewalk.  the  penalty  was  from  £3 
to  $100.  This  prohibition  of  179S  was  not 
repealed  until  1SS0.— Ed. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATB.E — "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  operetta  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  presented  by  Fortune 

Gallo.    The  cast; 


id    .  .«f.  James  Goddard 

■l.'.'.'.'^L'.j'.Vi.,  John  Willard 


Richar 
Samuel 

Frederick.  ".  Warren 

Maj. -Gen.  Stanley  Frank  Moulan 

r(j   William  Danforth 


Proctor 


Kdwar 


Mabel  .>»  

Kate  

Edith  

Isabel  

Ruth  

Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale 

~ro- 
Sul- 


. Mabel  Day 

 Mabel  Pierce 

...Gladys  Caldwell 

 Sylvia  Tell 

 Greta  Risley 


I  the  perennial  charm  of  the  works  p 
f  duced  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  S 
S  livan  in  the  heyday  of  their  complete 
amity  and  understanding,  and  among 
these  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance,  or  the 
i  Slave  of  Duty."  may  be  counted  one  of 
!  the  most  pleasing.   The  performance  of 
J  the  operetta  last  evening  was  of  even 
I  merit  generally,  rising  at  times  to  a 
richness  of  concerted  effect  that  thrilled 
the  audience   to   enthusiastic  plaudits. 
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It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  thej 
lines  were  respected,  with  one,  not  ofj 
tensive  exception,  and  tho  spirit  or 
Satire    the  development  of  the  eonse' 

quences  of  the  verbal  quips  and  nuibjj 
bles  which  motivate  the  action  of  thtf 


WUIh,     "t'lf    tJii'vv*    i 

preciation  of  their  value  on  the  stagd 
as  well  as  in  the  house.  J 

Mr.  Goddntel  wa.s  impressive  as  the) 
pirate  chief  in  voice,  stature  and  action, 
and  Mr.  Willard  as  his  lieutenant  sus- 
tained the  part  vocally  and  histrionicaH 
ly.  Mr.  Moulan  did  justice  to  the  part 
Of  MaJ.-Gen.  Stanley,  and  his  singing 
*f  the  patter  song  was  specially  good. 
Mr.  Proctor  as  Frederick  displayed  an 
agreeably  robust  voice  and  action  ap 
rropriate  to  the  part. 

Miss  Day  was  a  most  winsome  Mabel 
and  vocally  delightful.  The  practical 
maid  of  all  work,  Ruth,  was  com- 
petently interpreted  by  Greta  Risley. 
The  celebrated  policemen's  chorus  was 
carried  off  by  Sergeant  Edward  (Mr. 
Danforth)  and  his  squad  with  a  fine 
dashing  spirit. 

1  The  dancmg  of  Miss  Sylvia  Tell  in 
the  first  act  was  graceful,  and  the 
work  of  the  orchestra,  under  the  ener- 
getic direction  of  Max  Bendix  was  at 
all  times  satisfactory. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
frequently,  and  its  demands  for  en- 
cores were  accorded  ready  compliance. 
It  was  evident  4hat  it  included  many 
old-timers,  glad  to  renew  their  mem- 
ories of  the  charming  melodies,  and  the 
amusing  situations  of  the  operetta,  while 
the  evident  pleasure  of  the  younger 
element    was    a    gratifying  indication 


played,  added  foUTe  effect  of  the 
As  the  surgeon  general  says  in 
sircular  published  by  the  bureau  of 
public  health  service  at  Washing- 
"One  of  tho  most  potent  agancies 
:arrying  and  driving  home  the  mes- 
ia  found  in  the  moving  pictures;" 
'the  language  of  the  screen  is  one 
 rstood  by  all"  and  makes  an  im- 
pression "a  thousand  times  deeper  and 


■hich  motivate  me  acuuii  i"™011"1    «■   — ~»-~*  — ■» 

wort,  carried  out  with  a  fine  ap-U ;  stronger  than  talks   and  lectures  and 

.  .  _     ,1  t trjmt  f  ^f|g    of    1  i te Pa t V         "ml*    avar    nr/trln/tA  >• 


ever  produce." 


As  I   was  going  down  the  street 
A  pretty  girl  1  chanced  to  meet. 
Knfc  1  to  her"What  Is  your  trade? 
SulU  8he"Klnd  sir.  I'm  a  weavers  maia. 


.,  I  ever  recall  enticing  a  wnong  to  iook 
kindly  toward  my  hook,  alluringly  cam- 
"  oufloged.  It  was  many,  many  years  ago, 
tint,  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  do 
cherish  a  vague  recollection  of  a  fish 
almost  unknown  to  us  under  the  name 
"rinktum,"  but  reference  to  noted  pis- 
catorial authorities  convinces  me  that 
what  we  always  called  a  "sombo"  was 
one  and  the  same  as  a  "rinktum."  How 
the  name  originated  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  but  I  have  since  heard  that 
there  exists  a  tradition  that  it  was  a 
corruption,  and  the  vernacular  for 
"some  beau,"  an  allusion  to  his  being 
such  a  favorite.  F-  s-  S. . 

Boston. 


An  Atmospheric  Problem 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  see  by  the  Herald  that  we  have 
with  ua  again  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
wofk"ULthnrCS|  /He  eminent  .00,0.0*,.. 

,  Soclologie  I>lurne  et  Nocturne,  Ouvragi 
Couronne  par  IS  Academic,"  I  should  like 
toprofit  by  hisextensive  experience  to  ask 
whether  the  theory  is  a  truth  or  a  myth 
that  the  number  at  Pietty  women  in 
the    street    varies    with    certain  pre- 
sumably atmospheric  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  so  that  on  one 
day  the  sidewalk  is  crawling  *ith  them 
and  on  the  next  you  cannot  find  a  soli- 
tary one  in  all  that  select  stretch  of 
1  Uod's  great  universe  which  lies  between 
j  Park  Street  church  and  the  Touraine. 
I  Mr.  Johnson  will  probably  answer  that 
element    was    a    gratifying    indication  {J  the  differences  are  subjective  and  not 
that   Gilbert-Sullivan   revivals  may  be  .'!  objective;  that  they  exist  in j ■ 

.    .    .  .    .  .u..    ,1..  Li  tu-    nkcan-ap    nn  v:    that    L    Alu    UN  jueuo J 


"Receptionist" 
As  the  World  Wags; 

I  wonder  if  you  happen  to  know  that 
the  chief  clerk,  generally  a  woman,  in 
every  well  regulated  photographer's  por- 
trait-studio in  the  United  States  is  called 
the  "receptionist"?    Her  duties  arc  to 
"receive"  trie  customer,  answer  inquiries,, 
show  specimen  prints  and  arrange  for 
sittings.    Chief  among  the  requisites  of 
a  finst-class  "receptionist"  is  the  happy 
faculty  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  her  I 
employer  and.  at   the  same  time,  to 
please  the  customer.    In  the  words  of  _ 
the  Daily    Chronicle,  which  you  quote,  fl 
"it  suggests  itself  as  an  office  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  tact." 
Boston.        WILFRED  A.  FRENCH. 
That  doe*  not  make  the  word  itself 
less  vile,  even  when  the  "receptionist" 
happens    to    be    an    attractive  young 
woman.— Ed 


for  if  he  should  gain  it  he  would  b< 
obliged  to  spend  Ho  a  year  for  books 
etc.    Annie,   tho   daughter,    who  ha: 
largely  supported  the  family    by  hei 
skill  as  a  hat-trimmer,  wishes  to  se< 
hats  in  Paris,  and  then  open  a  shoi 
away  from  Hammersmith.    One  Wick 
steed  comes  along   and  offers  to  bu; 
Scott's  premises  for  £500.   He  will  con 
?  vert  the  house  into  a  dance  hall.  Scotl 
t?  though  his  conscience  pricks  him,  think 
to  well  of  the  plan.   Wife  and  children  ar 
1}  delighted;  but  Scott  finally  declines  t 
M  sell  his  soul.   Miss  Annie  must  continu 
H  to  smell  the  fried  fish  shop  across  th 
B  way,  but  Johnny  Tito  immediately  pre 
S  poses  marriage.    Play  and  performanc 
9  were  warmly  praised.  The  Daily  Chroi 
icle  of  London  said:  "What  Miss  Bak' 


\   has  done  is  to  forge  us  another  set  or 


undertaken  without  fear  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  be  indifferent  to 
them. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Yesterday  morning  invited  guests  saw| 
a  moving  picture  entitled  "Open  YourB 
Eyes,"  at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  Th:st 
picture  was  mado  under  the  supervision  t 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser-J 
vice.  The  exhibition  of  It  Is  a  part  of 
governmental  campaign  "In  behalf  of  a 
clean  nation  and  a  country  mado  safel 
for  posterity."    In  a  word,  the  purpose! 
of  the  film  is  to  show  parents  the  neces-J 
sity  of  acquainting  their  children  withj 
all-important  facts  of  life;  to  prove  that  J 
reticence  and  prudery  on  their  part  is  J 
criminal;  to  warn  tho  unfortunate  vie- 1 
tims     of     venereal     diseases  against 
1  quacks;  to  point  out  the  benefits  of  early 
treatment  by  reputable  physicians. 

At  first,  plain  statements  concerning 
•these  diseases  and   their  ravages  are 
'•■  thrown  on  the  screen.  A  prominent  phy- 1 
slclan,  who  is  aiding  the  government  In 
its  beneficent  work,  is  shown  lecturing  1 
to  men  of  his  profession.    Portions  of 
his  address  are  filmed.    That  parents 
I  should  be  the  first  in  combatting  the 
I  evil  by  talking    with   their   sons  and 
•  daughters  at  the  critical  stage  is  strenu- 
,  ously  insisted  on. 

Practical  lessons  are  then  given  by 
I  means  of  a  story.    There  is  commend- 
I  able  discretion  shown  in  the  details  of 
I  this    storv.    There    is    nothing  ultra- 
I  sensational ;  there  Is  nothing  alluring  in 
B  the  picturing  of  the  sirens,  nothing  to 
make  vice  more  attractive  than  virtue; 
nor  is  there  anything  that  can  put  one 
'  In  mind  of  that  old  chamber  of  horrors, 
the  "anatomical  museum." 
'    A  mother  talks  sensibly  to  her  young 


■  objective    inai  mc*  --•  „,i„ 

\  Z  observer  only,  that  I  am 
very  young  (which  I  should  be  the  last 
to  deny)-  and  will  end  by  quoting  the 
classical ''case  mentioned  by  the  Journal 
Amusant  many  years  ago  of  the  old 
boulevardier  on   a   May   m°rmn*  who 
said,  "I  don't  k»ow  what  s  the  matter 
with  me.    The  last  few  days  all  the 
women    look    pretty    to    me.  This 
view,  however,    will   not  bear  exami- 
nation.    There    are    gorgeous  sunny 
afternoons   when    you    may    walk  up 
and  down  the  sample  bit  of  universe 
referred  to   for   hours   without  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  although  every  fem- 
inine you  meet  is  dressed  in  her  best 
'  and.  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  single  end 
*  to  end  excursion  in  an  easterly  snow- 
i-orm  turning  to  rain,  when  you  detest 
VwVjman  race  en  bloc  and  long  for  a 
;j  hardware  store  where  you  can  buy  a 
pound  of  ten-penny  nails  to  bite  in  two 
las  you  go  along  to  relieve  your  feeling a. 
6  when    the    streets    are.   crowded  with 
maids  and  matrons  in  hideous  water 
.proofs  and  carrying  umbrellas,  no  one 
ot  whom  I  would  ask  home  to  supper 
.'especially  if  my  wife  were  there,  they 
jare  charming  in  the  proportion  of  about 
"hree  to  one. 

I    Mr.  Johnson  has  the  floor.  ROMEO 
3oston. 


woman—  imi. 


It  was  said  more  than  once  last  week 
that  "Chains"  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker's 
only  play.  Htcc  {he  program  of  tpe 
Coolev  Theatre  said  ofTulss  Baker  and 
this  comedy: 

"Her  success  with  it  doe3  not  seem 
to  have  encouraged  her  in  the  pur-| 
BUlt  of  other  successful  dramatic  ven-| 
tures." 

A»  the  Herald  pointed  out  last  Sun-| 
day  she  has  written  at  least  a  half  dozen! 
©ther  plays.  Arc  they  in  the  vein  oil 
•'Chains"?  Are  they  studies  of  every-i 
Say  routine  life?  . 

Miss  Baker's  one-art  play  "Mis* 
Tassey"  was  performed  by  the  PlaJ 
Actors  at  the  Court  Theatre,  London! 
o.u  March  20.  1010.  Like  "Chains,'! 
this  comedy,  if  comedy  it  can  be  called! 
1  ae'bends  entirely  on  the  dialogue.  Twrj 
,i«hOp-girls  chatter.  One  is  about  to  b« 
reported  for,  "sleeping  out." -bill  intends 
to  stay  out  again  .in  order  that  she 
may  go  to  a  fancy  hall  with  her  Percy! 
ghe  thinks  she  was  reported  by,  Missl 


Bost0"'  ..tMn^rVTussev    employed  in   the   shop.  NovJ 

Mr.  Johnson  has  never  sanl  anyth  ng|  ^'  ^        •  *  ^  in  the  roonl 

,  us  about  the  honor  paid  him  b/  ^e|*h™  "he  ygir,  is  trying  on  her  fanes 

rench  Academy;  nor  were  w     a  wa  e  V,  where .the  g  ^    ^   not  noal 


11  "inquire  into  this  matter.  At  pres 
he  is  in  Washington,  D.  C  where 


,  'went  to  see  the  openin 
reat  Wild  East  Show.-Ed. 


of  the 


Folk  Botany 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 
1  There  are  a  few  odd  botanical  names 
■  from  the  region  so  ably  represented  by 
SMr.  T.  Inker  McErel. 
I  We  were  never  poisoned  by  poison 
livy,  but  by  "mercury,"  more  commonly 
,  pronounced  "marcry;"  and  the  proper 
remedy  for  such  poison  was  to  rub  the 
I  itching  parts  with  the  crushed  stems  of 
I  "brook  celandine,"  known  to  the  books 
'  as  jewel  weed.  About  this  time  o'year, 


ness  of  maternity,  the  beauty  of  a  pure 

■  mind  in  a.  pure  body,  nor  does  she  hesi- 
I  tato  to  talk  with  her  about  the  dawn 
\  of  motherhood.  Young  men  figure  prom- 
inently, victims  through  ignorance,  vic- 
tims  through   wilful  dissipation.  One 
found  his  ruin  at  a  road  house,  and 

lonly     through     a  "  kiss.     This  one. 
Mfhamed,  consulted  a  quack,  with  dis- 
astrous results.    That  one  fared  better 
Eat  the  bands  of  his  family  physician. 

■  One,  thinking  himself  cured,  married. 
R  A  blind  baby  wa.-i  born  to  him.  Another, 
I  dismissed  by  the  quack  as  thoroughly 
"sound,  brings  shame  and  suffering  to 
lone  girl,  whom  he  abandons  under 
I  promise  of  marriage,  and  is  about  to 
I  wed  an  innocent  maiden  whom  be  really 
I  loves,  when  tho  abandoned  one  halts 
I  the  wedding  ceremony  by  proclaiming 
I  that  the  bridegroom  is  diseased. 

I  This  .-torv,  which  is  realty  a  series  of 
1  facts,  is  told  e-o  that  interest  is  main- 
luined  to  the  end.  It  is  admirably  acted; 
I  the  scenes  are  realistically  portrayed; 

■  interiors  of  dwelling  bouses,  a  Broa<.- 
Iway  cabaret,  a  roadhouse.  the  doctor's 

■  offices  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
''reproduced  with  a  fine  eye  for  effect. 
1'AtthOUgh  tho  fato  of  the  "rounder"  is 
■'tragic— he  is  seen  at  last  a  lunatic  in 

■  a  cell— the  whole  tone  of  the  film  is 
lone  of  encouragement' through  warning. 

■  not  one  of  depression  and  despair. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  accompauy- 

I-  »i  o>ineen  and 


ih  Academy    nor  were  we  a  .  ^   ^  nQt 

any  portion  «t  his  « o  o.  s  hard.  injnr.ous  wop!  -.  .  ' 

been  translated  into. ,        A    — „_  IB       ireavily   that   the   younger  of  thel 

girls,  knowing  Miss  Tassey.  is  addicted! 
to   drugs,    is   disturbed.  Approaching* 
the  bed,  she  finds  Miss  Tassey  dead.S 
Then  there  Is  a  scene  of  hysterical 
. ,  remorse   for   the   accusation   and  thel 
bitter  speech.  J 
"Cupid  in  CHapham"  was  on  the  DUB 
'  with  "Miss  Tassey."   The  play  pictures] 
an  hour  in  the  home  of  Waterbury,  who! 
Is  a  clerk  or  "something  in  the  city.  I 
Married  for  10  years,  he  has  a  family  ofl 
$  three.  Husband  and  wife  are  not  happy. 
The» husband  spends  his  Saturday  after- 
•  noons  at  football  matches;  the  wife,  a 
drudge,  gets  the  sitting  room  ready  for| 
:the   Sunday   visitors.     Waterbury  has 
even  forgotten  that  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  their   wedding   day.     His   wife  re- 
Hproaches   him.    .Cupid   knocks   on  the 
I  window.    They  wonder,  but  admit  him. 
I  He  commands  the  wife  to  remove  the 
disfiguring  curling  irons;  to  piit  aside 
,:hor  dirty  apron  and  replace  it  by  the 
pink  overalls  which  she  used  to  wear  in 
n  the  first  months  of  wifehood,   Tho  hus- 
J  band  is  ordered  to  shave;  he  must  use 

■  the  mug  his  wife  gave  him  long  ago;  he 
Itnust  put  his  feet  into  the  gorgeous 

■  ■Uppers  which  Cupid  had  helped  her  tc 
make.  M  last  husband  and  wife  are 
Induced  to  sing  a  duet  they  sang  ir 

^1  years  gone  by,  and  even  to  dance.  A 
M  critic  wrote  at  the  time:    "Tho  curtair 
flthus  falls,  on  a  pretty  enough  picture 
J  from  which  it  is>  significant  to  notici 
'  the  children  arc  entirely  left  out.  A 
■'9  whole   army   of   Cupids,    we  imagine 
•»  would  not  soothe  crying  baby  while  thi 
''■mother  was  doing  the  household  work 
\iand  the  pinkiest  overall  would  not  lonj 
^survive  an  experience  of  the  scullery 
iThough  Miss  Baker  cannot,  therefore,  b> 
Jeaid  to  have  solved  a  weighty  problem 
ithe  playlet  is,  nevertheless,,  a  most  en 
Htertalning  piece  of  work." 
I  Miss  Baker's  fourth  play  was- "Edith, 
hn  one  act.   produced  at  the  Prince' 
'^Theatre,  London,  by  the  Woman  Writ 
yers'   Suffrage   League,  on  Feb.  9,  1»1 
,'Xilttle  was  said  about  this  play. 

Then  came  "The  Price  of  Thome 
Ccott,"  in  three  acts,  produced  at  tl 
«Galety  Theatre.  Manchester,  Eng.,  c 
Sept.  22,  1913.  Here  again,  the  charactei 
are  bound  by  chains.  Scott  is  a  chape 
going  draper  with  a  little  shop  in  Han 


"ivory  plums"  and  a  little  later,  "ivory 
leaves,"  whieh  being  interpreted,  meant 
checkerberry  plums  and  leaves.  Fori 
many  years  I  could  not  find  this  syn- 
onym in  the  books,  but  at  last  in  an  old) 
herb-dealers'  book  found  it  as  a  common 
name  in  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

There  Is  wealth  of  odd  words  and 
terms  in  use  along  the  Penobscot  that 
j  Wish  Mr.  McErel  would  collect  and 
preserve.  A.  P.  S. 

Lynn. 

The  name  "mercury"  Is  given  to  sev- 
eral plants.  Tho  pot  herb  "ailgood."  the 
poisonous  plant  mercurialis  perennia,  or 
dog's  mercurj  .  Scotch  mercury,  the 
snapdragon,  the  euphorbiaceous  plant,, 
known  as  Baron's  Boys,  French,  gar-, 
den,  girl's  or  maiden  mercury  Canter- 
bury bells  are  also  known  as  Mer- 
cury's violets.  "Ivory"  in  Irish  and 
Rnglish  dialect  is  a  synonym  of  "ivy."— 
Ed.   

Rinktum  and  Sombo 

A*  the  World  Wags: 

If  the  suckers  are  still  biting,  "may  I 
not,"  as  a  youthful  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Izaak  Walton,  submit  my 
youthful  experiences? 

At  the  swimmin'  hole  In  my  native 
tow»  the  bar',11  ;  did  not  exist,  nor  can 


cniains,'  which  she 'asks  us  to  welcome 
because  of  the  tissue-paper  deckings  of 
.ronscience  with  which  she  tricks  it  out. 
J  Neither  the  bubbling  humor    of  Miss 

■  Sybil  Thorndike's  shop   girl    nor  Mr. 

■  Brember  Wills's  delicate  ironies  could 

■  keep  the  play  from  being  depressing,  it 

■  suffocates  with  the  same  relentless  per- 
lsistency   as  'Chains.'     Problem:  Was 
IThomas  Scott  justified  in  sacrificing  his  | 
(children's  future"  to  a  gcruple?"  ■ 

"Beastly  Pride"  was  produced  in  Ml,  ■ 
according  to  "Who's  Who  in  the  Thea-| 
8  tre."  but  the  Stage  Year  Books  for  1914- ■ 
S  '16  do  not  mention  the  play. 
I    "Over  a  Garden  Wall."  a  comedy.  waaB 
Ji  produced   at   the   Repertory   Theatre,  ■ 
I  Birmingham  on  Nov.  20,  1915.  This  is  not  ■ 
W  to  be  confounded  with  Sydney  GrundyjjH 
'  farce  "Over  the  Garden  Wall"  or  wltu« 
";  the  comedy  of  «ils  namo  played  In  Amei-| 
lea,  I 
"Partnership,"  described  as  "a  li&h*H 
A  comedv,"  was  produced  at  the.  Cour t  ■ 
4  Theatre,  London,  on  March  5,  1917.  TheM 
B  heroine.  Kate  Rolling,  is  partner  wlth« 
.^Miss  Glow  in  a  costumier's  shop  atB 
«i  Brighton.  An  excellent  business  woman.  ■ 
3  she  is  all  business.    A  successful  busl-W 
'A  ness  man,  all  business  and  no  romance,™ 

■  offers  her  his  hand.  Together  they  will ■ 
'a  work  wonders.    Kate  at  first  lends  am 

willing  ear.  but  she  meets  a  young  manM 
•(who  has  no  business  habits,  but  talks 

■  prettily  about  sunsets.    The  busineMB 
I  man  finds  out  that  Kate,  to  whom  he  IsM 
H  engaged,  was  out  in  a  boat  witb^*  youngl 
I  man   £Thd  in  the  morning.    The  hand-* 

■  some  sunset-expert,  who  has  much  talkB 
H  about  the  simple  life,  is.  after  all.  hesM 

■  man.  "Miss  Glow,  one  gathered,  beingH 
ffiof  a  more  prosaic  nature,  was  quite  vre-m 
K  pared  to  take  over  the  amalgamation!] 
Becheme  in  her  stead,  draper  thrown  in.'  | 
W"It  is  the  usual  choice,"  wrote  anotherB 
■  critic,  "between  the  money  grubber  and^ 

HQ  the  idealist;  but  the  cjioico  is  placed  be-| 
fore  a  woman  to  whom  the  things  of  thej,; 
I  world  have  come  to  mean  something  ab-| 
sorbing."   The  hope  was  expressed  thati 
the  play  would  be  seen  again. 
:     In  all   probability   "Chains"   is  MissP 
Baker's  stongest  and  most  successful  I 
-   play    Mr  Jewett  did  well  in  acquaint-l 
'ing  Bostonians  with  it.    He  mounted I 
It   carefully    and    with   understanding.  I 
The  furnishing  of  the  two  homes  was| 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  characters;! 
tbere  was  nothing  incongruous.    As  the! 
•Herald  said  last  Tuesday,  the  play  wasj 
jwell  acted.     All  Hie  characters  werel 
1    sharply  defined.    They  arc  still  in  the] 
memory.     To    us    the    most  patheticj 
vfigure  in  the  comedy  was  Fenwick,  the! 
hopeless  middle-aged  clerk  whose  sal-1 
ary  had   *een   cut;   the  man  without 
ambix-fcm,    resigned    to    his    fate;  the 
eJerk  so  admirably  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Craske,  who  has  a  marked  talent  lor 
characterization. 


We   understand    that    Shaw's  "Can-H 
dida"  is  the  next  play  on  Mr.  Jewett  a| 
list.    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  see  thisHi 
comedy  again.  ,.„JM 

The  first  performance  is  Boston,  was™ 
at  the  Park  Theatre  on  April  25,  19W.B 
'^vhen  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
m>v   James  Maye  r  Morcll  Uodsou  ■.MltehellB 

ST?  Rnr-i.<is   Herbert  MandlnsH 

!>>\v  Mill ......  .^v-  Kvne^t  l^wfortM 

[  ^  f;  '  '  Dcr^y  DouucllyH 

STn,.r    v.  .     i  pei  f  •:  maucjc  here  atr^he' 

riv,„outh  Theatre  on  April  2S.  1913.  by  I 
Miss  Horniman's  players  from  the  Gai-J 

■  «ty  Theatre,  Manchester  (Eng.). 

B  The  Rev.  .lames  Mayer  Morell.  ....KriiMt  1t'»l :.<n 

I   «r   Bui  i-   Edward  La..<ior 

,J  Leiv  Mid   **rank  1,',r,,h 

Gilbert  Caiman's  "Miles .  Dixon"  was 
',M  also  on  the  bill.  .  , 

Mr.  Jewett  brought  out  the  play  at 
I  Copley  Theatre  on  Jan.  20,  1917. 

■  trs-Kev  .TMnirsMay*rMorell..CaraerouMa«aiew| 

■  Bugen,.  MaivtbuiilS*  '-""^""'o0^^ 

I    STiiii>ri.-Ms   '"rei1-  w-  r"'R,,,ln 

B  Leil '  Mill  1/t"n  0onlon 

1    {'ii.'pii  iiu'  Jessamine  New^omtie 

B  SSnL... v..'.':.'.'  .,  «»ia^a  Mu"is 

fl  The  comedy  was  a  long  time  In  com- 

■  i„g  to  Bo  ton  for  it  was  played  first  at 
B  the  Theatre  Royal,  South  Shields,  Eng., 
B  In  18»"i  "The  performance  took  place  at 
B  the  unusual  hour  of  11:30  A.  M..  with,  I 

I  think,  no  more  than  three  spectators  in 

B  the  house.    The  theatre  was  co  d  and 

B  dismal;  the  performers  gabbled  tlirougB 

■  at  the  rate  of  an  express  train;  and  Mr. 

■  Bernard  Shaw  was  not  visible.  There 
B  was  a  legend  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre, 

I  adar-e  written  poster,  that  the  price  ol 


cited  ■' 
found  a  ' 

—to  quot 
letters  to 


vaBte  pipe  for  their  lntelloct 

Charles  Reade— by  writing  ( 
the  newspapers.  One  found 
play  symbolical— we  hope. Mr.  Shaw 
read  (his;  another  declared  that  Candida 
represents  "the  ideal  wife  for  a  minister 
or  public  man,  and  many  of  our  most 
successful  public  men  have  ow^d  a  large 
part  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry 
vivos  like  her";  on  tne  other  hand,  a 
third  dilated  on  Candida's  "essential 
vulgarity  of  soul"  and  said  she  was  "no 
lady";  she  added:  "All  the  men  I  havo 
heard  mention  it  (the  play)  and  many 
whose  opinions  have  been  quoted  to  mo 
dislike,  distrust,  or  even  in  some  cases 
despise  this  woman."  Wo  should  like  to 
feel  the  bumps  ,  of  these  "gentlemen 
frier.,  s"  ol'  the  wrileiv 

prof.  Ueoruo  v.  P.akci-  wrote,  to  the 
i;.,,  m  •  .U  ..<!!;;,  Harvard  students  to 
k'c    the  p'.  '  ■ 

Ing.  and  of  literary  merit.  He  patted 
the  dramatist  on  the  head.  "If  Mr. 
Shaw  would  forget  to  be  eccentric, 
Would  cease  to  be  self-conscious,  he 
could  write  plays  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish life  equal  to  any  now  written  In 
Ensland.f' 

When  the  comedy  was  revived  in  New 
*York  four  years  ago.  with  Arnold  Daly, 
Hilda  Spon?  and  that  excellent  actor, 
George  Giddens  (Mr.  Burgess),  the 
Evening  Post  remarked:  '!It  is  not  easy 
to  realize  now  that  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  the  subject  of  animated  discussion 
as  a  pregnant  and  audacious  manifesto 
on  the  relations  of  the  sexes." 

"Candida"  was  produced  at  the  Thea- 
tre des  Arts,  Paris,  on  May  8,  1908.  Mr. 
Btoullig  then  wished  the  comedy  had  ( 
been  performed  at  a-special  matinee,  as  ! 
It  was  at  the  Pare  Theatre  in  Brussels, 
for  he  found  the  comedy  "infinitely  too  ; 
subtle,  two  profound  or  two  obscure  to 
meet  with  great  success  before  an  ordi- 
nary  audience."  Mr.  Souday  said  it  was 
exceedingly  interesting,  but  "nebulous." 
"There  is  genuine  strength,  tout  one  is 
disconcerted  by  what  is  bizarre-  and  In- 
coherent.   One  tries  to  find  out  what  : 
Mr.  Shaw  wishes  tp  say,  one  asks  if  he 
Is  serious,  or  if  he  is  mocking,  and  to 
what  extent.   •  *  *  One  fears  that  the 
translation  and  the  performance  betray 
the  dramatist's  intentions,  and  says  to 
himself:    'With  Mr.  Shaw  as  director.! 
the  subtle  dialogue,  spoken  in  Knglish, 
and  by  an  English  company,  would  per- 
haps assume  wholly  different  colors  and 
have  a  very  different  meaning.'  "  The 
translation  was  by  Angustin  and  Henri- 
ette  Hamon.   Vera  Sergine  took  the  part 
Of  Candida.    Mr.  Stoullig  asked  if  Rene 
'Jtfaupre  did  not  exaggerate  the  nervous- 
ness of  March/banks  until  it  resembled 
lunacy. 

liMiss  Catherine  du  Pont  on  Wednesday 
kfternoon  at  the  Copley  Theatre  sup- 
Sorted  by  Douglas  Crane  will  give  "a 
Kagore  program:   the  play  of  'Chitra' 

and  these  poems,  'Fruit  Gathering.'  'The 
Crescent  Moon.'  'Gitanjali,'  'The  Gar- 
dener,' all  interpreted  by  the  dancing  of 

Miss  Grace  Christie." 

[^"•Chitra,"  a  play  in  one  act  and  nine 
BCenes  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  was 
produced  in  Boston  at  the  Toy  Theatre, 
now  the  Copley,  on  Feb.  8,  1915. 


-?«^HMBHH*-    1  tip  n  -t    herself   that    was  1  • 

n,  July  30,  1£97.  l  >e  )low  Kho  j^ayed  again  to  the  uoa 
London  wasat  ui      |,n\e  that  it  might  be  taken  away  I 

her;   how  she  revealed  herBelf  at  me 
nco  in  Boston  ex-  |  .    (    a])(1  how  Ul0  flowery  chain  was 
Stan   and  woracn  Th-okcn— all  this,   one  may  well  leave 

'  1  to  b-  read  and  heard  as  it  deserves." 

'Vie  pleaded  that  her  borrowed  beauty 
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Madana  (Eros)  .  . . 
Vasanta  (Lycoris) 

Chitra   

Ayuna   


.Hellen  Evily 
.  .Oliver  Hinsdell 
.  .Mona  Limerick 
 J.  W.  Austin 


Tcheckof's  "The  Bear"  and  Harold 
Brighouse's  "Lonesome-Like"  were  on 

fiie  bill.  -    '    '    ,  . 

a  .Rabindranath   Tagore  read  his  lyri- 
cal poem  "Chitra"  in  London  on  May 
»   191^.     The  hearers  were  invited  by 
the  Indian  Art  and  Dramatic  Society, 
jbhe  sami)  society  gave  a  performance 
of  the  play  in  London  on  Jan.  9.  191b. 
With  Miss'  Limerick  as  Chitra.  There, 
•was  a  performance   in   Lonuon  given  v 
In  honor  of  the  Eastern  Princes  and  , 
Relegates  of  the  Imperial  War  Confer- 
ce  on  April  27.  191". 
Et  is  said  that  "Chitra"  is  performed 
—  "India  without  scenery  and  with  the, 
bctors  surrounded  by  the  audience.  J 

When  Mr.   Tagore  read  his  play  in 
ifxmdon,     Mr.     Littlewood,     then  the. 
Iramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.' 
fiescribed    it    as    a   really  memorable 
thing.    "Despite    a  certain   convention ; 
BT  dialogue,  it  was  really  not  a  play 
m.  all,  but  a  very  pretty   allegory  of 
the  Cupid  and  Psyche  pattern  upon  the 
Soul   of   woman.     For    Chitra  was  a 
Kind  of  Amazon  princess.    So  strongly 
(feminine  was  she  that  although  a  male 
ftfeir  was  divinely  decreed  before  she 
.Was  born,  she  herself  took  the  "affair 
fjnto  her  own  hands,  flouted  the  divine 
L*rognostication,  and  turned  out  a  girl 
rafter  all.   At  firs:  she  wore  boys'  dress, 
'(Played   boys'    games   and   excelled  all 
others  in  strength  and  in  skill.  Then 
•he  went  into  the  forest,  and  there  she 
fell  in  love,  with  the  result  that  she 
forsook  her  boyish  ways,  and  put  on 
Etaaids'  weeds  and  prayed  to  the  God 
of  Love  that  she  might  be  made  su- 
premely  beautiful.     Her    prayer   was     _  .     w  * 
granted,  and  he,  her  lover,  who  had  §  Family  Are  in  Want 
sworn   to    live    L2    years    in  solitude, 
•oke  his  vows  in  the  enchantment  of 
beauty.  -She  was  so  lovely  that  as 
welt   through   the   forest  it  was 
like   the   evening   passing  into  night. 
How  Chitrc  grew  jealous  of  her  own 


might  be  taken  away,  lhat  sho  ml, lit 
take  to  Arguna  her  real  self—  no  goa- 
dess  to  be  worshipped,  nor  moth  to  be 
brushed,  aside,  but  the  heart  qf  a  wom- 
an, with  the  hopes  and  fears  and  shames 
of  *a  daughter  of  the  dust,  and  love, 
sti  usglingtowardlmmort.il  life.  Arguna 
withstands  the  ordeal,  and  the  play  con- 
cludes with  the  promise  of  a  son.  it 
has  been  said  that  "Chitra"  is  like  the 
tale  of  "Lalla  Rookh"  with  the  sexes 
transposed.  jMmK 

Miss  du  Pont,  assisted  by  Harmon 
MacGregor  and  Miss  Cristie,  gave  tho 
interpretation  of  "Chitra"  at  the  Green- 
wich Villa  .;e  Theatre,  New  Yortc,  on 
Feb.  IS,  1919.  The  New  York  Herald 
spoke  of  the  performance  as  "a  thing  of 
beauty  that  made  a  deep  impression. 

At  the  Copley  next  Wednesday  Misd 
du  "Pont  and  ;vlr.  Crane,  seated  in  the 
background,  will  interpret  tho  play.  Miss 
Cristie,  entering  from  apertures  in  a 
panoramic  curtain  behind  them,  will  por- 
tray by  dancing  moods  and  sentiments 
of  the  drama.  She  will  also  interpret  by 
dances  the  poems  recited  later  by  Miss 
du  Pont.  The  endeavor  of  the  three 
will  be  "to  eliminate  personality." 

The  Tribute  of  a  Japanese  Student 
to  Miss  du  Font's  Noh  Plays 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

As  a  Japanese  student  of  drama  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  seeing  Miss  Cath- 
erine du  Pont  Produce  at  Copley  Reper- 
tory Theatre  this  afternoon  the  lyric-  . 
dramatic  plays  of  the  famous  Japanese 
poet,  Noh.  When  she,  in  her  luxurious  1 
and  deiicate  Japanese  kimono,  with  the 
long  sleeves  gracefully  tossing  back  and 
forth,  appeared  on  the  stage.  I  thought 
of  some  of  the  Noh  plays  that  I  had 
seen  in  Japan— plays  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  court  of  the  olden 
times. 

There  was  a  club  of  the  Noh  actors  in 
my  native  city,  and  in  the  spring,  when 
the  cherry  blossoms  looked  like  the 
sun's  fleecy  wrappings  of  clouds,  these 
actors,  dressed  in  their  kimonos  of 
loveliest  colorings,  played  the  Noh  lyric 
drama,  the  lofty  spirit  of  which  was 
interpreted  by  sweet  music.  With?  loud, 
chantings  the  'men  played  the  large 
hand  drums,  the  women  small  hand 
drums,  while  a  single  actor  danced  on 
the  sacred  stage  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Shinto  god. 

Miss  Catherine  du  Pont  performed  the 
three  plays,  which  owe  their  interest  to 
the  luxury  and  pomp  of  ceremosial  and 
to  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  human 
soul.  These  plays— "Tsunemasa,"  "Ha- 
goromo"  and  "Shojo"  —  are  lyrical  in 
character  and  beautiful  in  their  flow  of 
language.  They  .are'  written  with  Noh's 
creative  imagination  and  ability  to  in- 
terpret human  nature.  They  show  the 
real  characteristics  of  the  old  poetic 
Japanese  drama.  Their  aim  is  realistic, 
their  chief  merit  lies  in  their  sincere  and 
tender  passion,  and  their  chorus  is  mel- 
lifluous. 

Miss  du  Pont  looked  like   a  young 
Samurai  Japanese  girl,  whose  beauty" : 
was  such  as  might  have  emanate;!  from 
the  dreams  of  a  poet.    She  carried  a  .' 
sword.  The  color  of  her  kimono  resem- 
bled  that  of  peach  blossoms,  and  was 
enViched  by  the  light  which  made  the 
stage  as  bright  as  if  it  were  ablaze. 
The    reflected    light    drew  trembling 
golden  wavy  stripes  on  Miss  du  Pont's 
face  and  on  the  four-panelled  screen 
which  had  the  bright  touches  of  a  pine 
tree.    As  she  leaned  against  the  small 
pine  trees,  the  skirts  of  her  brocaded 
silk  robe  falling  in  graceful  folds  on  the 
floor,  her  face  began  by  degrees  to  look 
more  and  more  like  the  sun  goddess.  As  1 
hearing  her  lyric  chorus  of  "Hagoromo." 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  wild  olive's  ^ 
flower  blossoming  in  the  infinitely  un-  j 
attainable  moon.    The  following  chorus 
echoed  and  re-echoed  In  my  ear:  i 

"Her  kimono,  jewelled  as  with  the 
dew  of  tears,  even  the  flowers  which 
adorned  heY  hair,  drooping  and  fading, 
the  chain  of  weaknesses  of  the"  Tennin 
can  be  seen  before  the  eyes.  Sorrow!" 

As  she,  wearing  a  mask,  played 
"Shojo."  a  monkey-play,  she  chanted  in 
Japanese  and  danced  to  illustrate  the 
saki  (Japanese  national  wine),  flowing 
from  the  jar  of  Shojo  (the  monkey). 

Miss  du  Pont  maintained  the  same  ele-  • 
gance  of  language  throughout,  and  ap-  • 
peared  to  me  as  successful  as  any  of  the 
most  skilful  Noh  players  In  Japan.  Her 
Japanese  was  distinct  and*  harmonized ; 
with  the  Noh  music.    She,  showing  the  > 
ancient  costumes,   religious  mysteries,! 
old  heathen  tones,  and  artistic  vision  of 
my  country— produced  a  single  genuine 
clear  impression  of  the  original.  Her 
voice,  rich  in  musical  quality,  carried 
the  audience  to  the  crest  of  high  and 
noble  emotion.        KEIZO  MATSUNO. 
Cambridge,  May  15. 

Igor  Stravinsky  and  His     <^  & 


The  news  came  to  this  country  some 
time  ago  that  Igor  Stravinsky,  known 
here  by  his  delightful  ballets,  "The  Bird 
of  Fire"  and  "Petrouchka,"  also  by  or- 
chestral, chamber  music  and  songs,  is 
In  dire  need  with  his  family  in  Switzer- 
land.   He  has  been  unable  to  receive 


aTy^valtresTRSnperforraanc,  s  of  the  . 
ballets    and  during  the  war  these  per- 
formances were  comparatively  few.    \  ■ 

when  the  news  came  to  Boston  an  ap- 
peal was  made  privately  to  admirers  of 
bis  genius  and  in  fact  to  all  lovers  of 
music,  and  the  sum  of  J500  was  sub- 
scribed within  a  few  days;  but  there  is 
a  pressing  need  of  additional  subscrip- 
tions. Tho  treasurer  in  New  York  13 
Mr.  Lanier  of  Wlnslow,  Lanier  &  Co.;  ■ 
but  contributions  in  this  city  may  bo 
sent  to  Mrs.  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 
4  Marlboro  street. 

Mr.  Quincy  Kilby  Describes 

Some  Music  of  70  Years  Ago 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

Having  recently  become  the  fortunate 
and  appreciative  owner  of  a  bound  vol- 
ume of  sheet  music  collected  by  my 
father's  sister  70  or  SO  years  ago,  I  feel 
that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  selections 
were  popular  in  those  days.  The  pieces  , 
are  mostly  vocal,  though  some  few  are 
instrumental.  I  give  you  the  entire  list.  . 

"Buy  My  Roses,"  "Weber's  Hunting 
Chorus  from  the  opera  of  Der  Frieschut" 
-  thfl  spelling  is  not  nine  —  "arranged 
for  'the  pianoforte  by  M.  H.  Parne  1. 
comporer  and  director  of  musle  to  the 
Boston  Theatre.   Published  by  C.  Brau-  . 
Ice,  164   Washington   street,    Boston";  ■ 
"Gaily   the   Troubadour   Touched  His 
Guitar, Hurrah  for  the  Bonnets  of 
Blue,"  sung  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause  by  Miss  Clara  Fisher." 
.    Clara  Fisher  was  born  in  1806  and  was 
for  many  years  a  favorite  soubrette  and 
musical  star.    As  Clara  Fisher  Maeder 
she  played  the  old  lady.  Miss  Clarissa,  in 
the  Globe  Theatre  production  of  "Our 
Boys"  m  1S76.    I  knew  her  in  1882,  when 
we  were  both  in  the  traveling  company 
of  the  Boston   Theatre.     She  was  a 
bright,  breezy  little  woman  with  decided 
opinions  of  her  own,  which  at  times  she 
firmly  voiced.    Her  sister  Amelia  was 
the  Miss  Fisher  whose  theatrical  board- 
ing house  on  Bui  finch  place  housed  such 
well  known  actors  as  William  Warren,. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Maggie  Mitchell,  John 
Wilkes  BootTI,  Maurice  Barrymore,  the 
Sotherns,   father  and  son,   and  many 
lesser  lights.    Miss  Fisher's  front  door 
and  doorplate  are  preserved  to  posterity 
In  t^  collection  of  the  Bostonian  So- 
ciety in  the  O/fd  State  House' at  State 
and  Washington  streets. 

Next  comes  "  'Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.' . 
Scotch  air  from  Moore's  National  Melo- 
dies." Scotch  air!  Tell  it  not  in  Dub- 
lin. 

But  to  continue.  "Buy  a  Broom,"  "My 
Alpino  Rose,"  "The  Swiss  Boy,"  "Green 
Hills  of  Tyrol,"  "The  Ingle  Side, The 
Harp  of  Love,'  as  sung  by  Miss  Johnson 
In  'The  Spy'  to  the  air  of  'Bonny 
Doon,'  "  "  'Love,  from  the  Heart,'  as 
Fung  by  lime.  Vestris,"  "The  Swiss  ' 
Hunter's  Welcome  Home,"  "The  Min- 
strels Returned  from  the  War,"  "  'The 
| Mermaid's  Cave.'  sung  by  Miss  Hughes' 
with  enthusiastic  applause, Farewell 
to  My  Harp,'  sunk  with  rapturous  ap-. 
plause  by  Miss  George  in  the  opera  of 
'John  of  Paris,'  composed  by  Charles  E. 
Horn."  I  doubt  if  the  opera  of  "John 
of  Paris"  has  been  heard  this  season. 

The  next  has  no  bearing  on  its  prede- 
cessor, despite  the  apparent  innuendo. 
"  'The  Mellow  -Horn.'  composed  and- 
■  sung  with  rapturous  applause  by  (Mr. 
Jones)"— the  parenthesis  is  theirs,  not 
mine— "written  by  C.  W.  Hyatt,  Esq., 
and  respectftilly  dedicated  to  J.  H.  East- 
burn  of  Boston."  "  'Evening  Song  of  the 

Virgin  at  Sea.'  a  Duett,  the  words  by 
Mrs.  Hemans,  the  music  by  Her  Sister." 

"The  Deep-Deep  Ocean, The  Mal- 
tese Boatswain's  Song,'  as  sung  at  the 
Apollo  Society.  Arranged  for  one,  two 
or  three  voices  by  L.  Devereaux.  Bos- 
ton, published  by  James  L.  Hewitt  & 
Co.  at  their  Music  Saloon.  No.  16  Market 
Street."  Which  might  be  a  good  place 
fcr  a  saloon  today,  though  hardly  for 
music.  t 

"  -I  See  Them  on  Their  Winding  Way.* 
new  song  composed  by  B.  Hime.  the4, 
words  taken  from  an  unpublished  poem 
by  the  late  Bishop  Heber."  "The  Boys 
of  Switzerland,"  "Home!  Sweet  Home!" 
"Auld   Lang   Syne."    "Absence,"  "The 
Lavender   Girl"— which   sounds   like  a 
musical  comedy  of  today—"  'Grand  Cen- 
tennial March,'  dedicated  to  Hon.  Harri- 
son  Gray  Otis,  mayor  of  Boston,  by' C.  I 
H.  Zeuner."    This  was  published  in  ISoO  j 
and  is  embellished  with  a  view  of  the 
present  State  House,  "taken  from  the  | 
Mall."  .  ,  ■ 

"Bonaparte's  Coronation  March, 
"Cadets  March,"  "Bonaparte's  March 
Crossing  the  Rhine,"  "London  March," 
"Kinlock  of  Kinlcck."  "The  Favourite 
Swiss  Waltz,"  "The  Bird  Waltz," 
"Waltz,  the  last  composition  of  C.  M. 
von  Weber,"  "The  Celebrated  Grand 
Waltz  of  Beethoven."  "Fisher's  Horn- 
pipe," "The  Campbells  Are  Coming"  and 
"Langolee,  an  Irish  Melody." 

No  syncopation,  no  jazz,  no  duets  .for 
ukulele  and  saxophone.  This  was  'a 
placid,  matter-of-fact  world  75  years  ago. 
Such  a  collection  made  today  of  up-to- 
date  music  would  in  all  probability 
precipitate  a  war  hetween  Dixie  and 
Honolulu.  QUINCY  KILBY. 

Brooklinc. 

The  New  York  Sun  Discusses  • 
Conductors  and  Concert  ^Taxes  ^  •; 
Patrons  of  orchestral  concerts  who 
J  have  been  groaning  under  the  war  tax 
I  are  in  realily  bearing  but' a  small  part 
)  of  the  additional  expense  now  insepar- 
■  able  from  all  musical  entertainments 
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of  this  kind  The  "prima  donna  of  the 
baton,"  as  he  was  called  when  his 
Importance  first  began  to  make  itself 

understood,  has  developed  to  the  very 
fullest  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
musical  phenomenon  to  which  he  was 

facetiously  compared.  Conductors,  in 
other  words,  are  more  exacting,  rarer 
and  more  capricious  than  they  ever 
were  before.  Indeed,  it  was  never  sup- 
posed they  could  attain  their  present 
degree  of  importance.  Recent  history 
is  not  of  course  without  its  influence  on 
their  demands. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  a  local  or- 
chestra increased  the  compensation  of  , 
Its  leader  to  a  sum  that  astonished 
those  familiar  with  the  previous  stand- 
ards in  such  matters.  A  short  time  ago 
a  Dutch  musician  of  reputation  de- 
manded for  his  services  for  one  season 
almost  four  times  the  amount  which 
had  caused  a  sensation  in  this  country. 
In  another  case  an  Italian  conducto?  of 
opera  who  had  shown  himself  brilliantly 
as  an  orchestral  conductor  consented 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for*  the 
consideration  of  $70,000  for  one  year, 
which  was  an  advance  even  on  the  un- 
precedented salary  paid  to  him  In 
opera.  It  can  be  seen  to  what  extent 
political  motives  influenced  the  demands  ■ 
of  these  musicians.  Conductors  are  now 
possible  only  from  the  countries  beside 
which  we  fought  la  the  war. 

Of  course,  in  view  of  these  demands 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  and 
English  possibilities  to  accept  such 
posts  because  they  preferred  other 
fields  of  musical  interpretation,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  arrange  the  seasons 
with  the  services  of  men-  more  amena- 
ble to  reason.  If  less  eminent.  Or- 
chestral concerts  under  present  condi- 
tions have  become  more  of  a  luxury 
than  ever.  With  the  additional  de- 
mands of  "the  prime  donne  of  the 
baton"  they  may  become  impossible  so 
far  as  commercial  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  mean  time  it  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  musical  and  artistic  • 
soul  that  no  other  career  is  quite  so  , 
profitable  just  now  as  that  of  the  con- 
ductor.—New  York  Sun,  May  13. 

Notes  About  the  Stage,  Comedians, 
Music  and  Musicians 

"The  Dragon,"  a  wonder  play  in  three 
acts,  by  Lady  Gregory,  was  produced  at 
the  Abbey,  Dublin,  on  April  21.  "Irish 
in  locale.  In  speech  and  in  recondite  al-< 
lusiveness.  her  new  'wonder  play'#is  Ori-> 
ental  in  its  basic  elements  and  its  struc- 
,  ture;  a  story  out  of  the  'Arabian  Nights' 
J  fantastically  illustrated  with  Celtic  or- 
fnament;  bizarre  mythological  extrava=~., 
ganza  of  all  but  the  very  highest  order, 
•The  Dragon'  tantalizes  one.  inasmuch 
as  one  feels  -that  nothing  but  lack  of 
artistic  restraint  and  a  certain  tempera- 
I  mental  slovenliness  in  construction  and 
in  the  handling  of  theatrical  trick-and- 
shuffleboard,  keeps  it  from  being  a  mas- 
terpiece  of  the  genre.    Lady  Gregory 
would  be  well  advised  if  she  could  for-  £ 
get  that  her  play  will    inevitably  be 
printed.  The  eye  can  glance  back  over 
the  page,  but  the  ear  has  to  take  in  j 
matter  at  the  first  intent.  With  all  its  i 
persuasive  charm  and  lambent  humor,  ^  , 
her  play  has  longueurs,  due  largely  to 
her  hugging  of  that  Elizabethan  weak- 
ness, the  chasing  of  a  conceit  to  death. 
Nanus's  harangue  in  the  second  act  on 
the  glories  of  cookery  is  a  case  in  point. 
Inapposite  and  out  of  character,  it  is  an 
extrinsicality  —  mere   verbal   fireworks.  I. 
And  yet.  despite  its  glaring,  easily  reme-K 
diable  defects.  'The  Dragon'  must  rank 
as  a  distinct  achievement.   It  is  by  far 
the  best  of  Lady  Gregory's  longer  plays. 
Tho  theme  is  treated  as  seriously  as  if  jfc 
one  were  telling  a  fairy  tale  to  an  all-  : 
i  believing  child,   and  yet  the  effect  is 
one  of  abounding,  clean-tasted  humor. 
It  is  Planche  without  his  puns,  Gilbert  . 
purged  of  his  cycicism."  ' 
1    The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon-  • 
I  don  Times  wrote  about  Henri  Bataille's 
I new  play,  "Les  Soeurs  d* Amour,"  at  the 
Scomedie"   Francaise:    "More   than    one  ft 
3  critic  has  described  'Les  Soeurs  d'Amour' 
'as  a  fine  piece  of  work,  tout  the  general V 
pulblic  is  rw'eary  of  the  old  sex  pro'blem. 
and  demands  something  more  vigorous 
and  healthy.  M.  Bataille  tells  with  un-H 
questionable  art  the  story  of  three  worn-  . 
en  and  one  man  who  indulges  in  a  very 
bolshevism    of    sentimental  emotions 
which  he  dignifies  toy  the  name  of  love, 
archv  and%nal  disaster  are  the  nat- 
ral  results  of  want  of  self-control,  and. 
hen  in  the  last  act,  after  having  aban- 
-med  his  wife  and  son  as  well  as  his 
Listress,  to  run  away  with  his  first  love, 
wife  of  his  partner  in  business,  he 
in  turn,  abandoned,  the  impressioni 
left  on  the  public  is  something  between: 
satisfaction    and    exasperation.  Mme. 
Berthe  Cerny  plays  the  leading  woman  a 
part  with  great  success.    Mme  Pierat 
is  an  excellent  second,  and,  as  alway  s  at , 
Comedie   Francaise,    every  minor 
is  carefully  studied  and  brought  as 
to  perfection  as  possible.  The  title 
of  the  play  is  being  much  discussed. 
°Vhy  'Sisters  in  Love'?  The  critic  pre- 
sumes  that  love  is  the  great  leveller  and 
fs  strong  enough  to  destroy  all  social 

bTherS'correspondent     describes  the 
wprn  in  Bataille  s  Phiy.  JVg  re- 
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KrtoThls  description  for  the *ene£  °M 
women  readers :.    "Mme.  Ber^e  Cerny 
In  the  first  scene  wears  a  soft  wrap .  or 

[taauve    which    she    folds    about  her 

(throw*  tack,    or   arranges   about  her 
shoulders,   according  to  her  mood  of 
moment    and   as   she   has  many 
I woods  there  are  many  changes  of  dra- 
perv.     She  wears  it  over  a  dress  of 
.'cream  lace  Iwdered  with  fur.  and  fln- 
llshed  oft  with  a  touch  of  mauve  satin 
{Fringe    was    conspicuous     on  several 
.dresses      Mme.   Pierat  chose  a  simp  e 
Ifrock     of    white     cashmere     de  sole 
(trimmed   with  black  fringe    and  with 
lit  she  had  a  shady  black  hat  with  a 
Inatrow    chin-stra»    of    ribbon;  while 
|Mme.  Cerny  in  another  scene  wore  a 
-light  Havana  silk  frock,  closely  fitting 
Llo  the  figure,  but  gathered  at  the  hips. 
fThe   fringe   on  this   garment   was  so 
Fdeep  and   thick   that    it   looked   like  a 
,  pleating  until  she  moved.     This  same 
lady  cho<=e  as  an  evening  frock  an  ex- 
quisite gown  of  dull  sapphire  blue  satin.  |j 
I  which  was  extremely  graceful.    It  had 
[some  heavv   blue   fringe  on  it.  and  a 
'  perfectly    plain    train    fell    from  the 
shoulders  to  a  short  distance  on  the 
ground,  making  a  good  contrast  to  th« 
!  rest  of  the  frock.    Vet  another  dress  of 
I  perfect  taste  and  beauty  was  of  Vene- 
tian red   in   cashmere  de  soie,  which.. 
'  fell    in    absolutely    straight    lines  and 
was  caught  in  at  the  waist  by  a  narrow 
flat  gold  girdle,  and  the  neck  opened 
I  on  a  little  gold  vest.    The  sleeves  were 
extremely    short,   *>ut   were   edged,  as 
was  the  hem.  with  smoked  fur.  Alto- 
gether   the   frocks    were    more    to  the 
taste  of  the  public  than  the  plot." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Stage 
writes  about  Jacques  Richepin's  version 
1  of  "Lysistrat^L  at  the  Renaissance:  "Of 
f  'La  Greve  desTemrar-s'  1  should  like  to 
say  nothing  whatever,   'out  of  respect 
B  for  my  readers.'  as  M.  de  Windel,  the 
i  editor  of  Excelsior,  said  to  me  after  the  i 
b  play.  It  is  the  most  deplorable  example^ 
[  French  theatres  could  produce  at  a  timeB 
I-  when  Paris  is~crowded  with  English  andj* 
I  Americans  who  will  take  away  a  shockJ 
I  Ing  opinion  of  French  moi'als  and  litera-^ 
ture.    Heaven  knows   that  I  am  not 
prudish,  but  this  vulgar  and  suggestive 

I  spectacle— for  there  is  no  play— Is  fit  only 
for  the  brothel.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  the  names 
{of  Miles.  Lysana  and  Karyatis,  two| 
I  dancers  of  exceptional  talent,  whose  •  ■ 
(animation  and  originality  surpass  any- 
9 thing  we  have  seen  lately.  So  much  for  I 
J 'La  Greve  des  Femmes.'  " 

A  young  gentleman  by  the  name  cf 
JSiddons  Kemble  has  been  in  prominence  ■ 
jin  the  weekly  papers  by  reason  of  the. 

Btatement  that  he  is  "the  last  of  the  V 
!  Kembles."  When  he  further  states  that  tg 
L  he  has  "the  family  throat  of  the  Sid- 1 
dons"  as  a  claim  to  distinction  and  alb 
[hearing,    one    feels    worried    by  the! 

thought  that  this  line  of  argument  might! 
>  he  put  forward  by  other  people  in*  like  I 
manner.  Thus,  the  Dottle-nosed  comedian 
may  claim  this  as  an  absolute  proof  that 
I  he  has  the  poetic  soul  of  Cyrano  de  U 
IBergerac,  which  would  lead  to  argument 
I  such   as   a   one-eyed    one-armed   man  K 
would  meet  with  were  he  to  claim  naval  ' 
distinction  on  account  of  Nelson's  afflic-  | 
I  tion  — The  Stage. 

This  correspondent  also  writes:    "The  p 
I  inauguration  of  the  Theatre  de  Paris,  H 
t  which  is  the  name  M.   Leon  Volterra 
has  given  to  the  Theatre  Rejane  since 
I  he  assumed  the  management  of  that 

theatre  and  brought  it  under  the  sway  ] 
I  of  his   theatrical   trust,   was   a  great  P 
I  success.    The  theatre  has  been  entirely  t 
I  redecorated   interiorly,    the   large  hall 
'  with  rich  mural  paintings  and  brilliant 
display   of   lights,    the   auditorium  in 
cherry-colored    plush.      'Le    Roi  des 
I  Palaces."  the  farce  in  four  acts  by  M.  | 
|  Henry  .  Kistermackers,   which  If.   Vol- | 
terra  chose  for  his  openinc,  is  totally  i 
different  from  the  well  known  Belgian  ! 
playwright's  usual  style,  and  T  confess 
that  he  has  rarely  done  anything  bet-  ( 
iter.    This  is  the  kind  of  H.r    v  ••  t>  i 
Just  now.   It  is  wholesome,  it  is  humor-  I 
lous.  It  is  witty,  and  underljing  the  wit  | 
I  off  the  lines  there  is  a  certain  philosophy- 
llike  maximes,  such  as  this  reflection  of  i 
|the  hotel  porter:     'With  a  religion  for 
I the  rich  and  a  bath  for  the  poor,  we 
might  make  humanity   clean   and  de- 
cent.'    Added   to   all   this,   the  cast  is 
headed  by  Max  Dearly,  the  most  brill- 
iant   and    fanciful     comedian    of  the 
French   stage.     lie  scored   a  veritable 
triumph    from    the   moment    when  the 
Curtain  rose,  disclosing  him  as  the  por- 
ter of  the  Palace  Hotel  answering  a 
telephone  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left 
speaking  English,   Spanish   and  Italian 
to  the  cosmopolitan  ii/mates  of  the  great 
hostelry.     The  first  two  acts,   in  the 
hotel  lobby,  are  tilled  with  life  and  color 
And  *.  close  and  humorous  observation. 
The  plot  is  of  the  slightest.    The  hotel 
porter,  who  was  once  a  nobleman,  has 
.a  way  with  him.    He  recovers  the  stolen 
[jewels  of  a  rich  widow,  who,  on  discov- 
ering his  title,  is  ready  to  compromise 
I  herself   with    the    fascinating  Figaro; 
but  at  the  last  moment  Lis  better  nature 
makes  him  give  up  this  conquest  and 
return  to  the  pretty  book-keeper,  who 
loves  him,  while  the  widow  marries  an 
pld  and  ruined  friend.     On  this  faint 
j  outline  the  author  has  sketched  innu- 
merable scenes   at  orice  satirical  and 


ice  the  fcomedies  of  De  t  ,jay  ttt  Stratford,  "with  strings  of  flags 
and  a^florifferous  procession  according  to 
its  festive  marenr  before  the  war,"  re- 
marks. "Whatever  war  may  be  good  for 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  it  certainly  has 
not  been  good  for  Shakespearian  act- 
ing." 

"Suppose  several  theatres  attempting 
Shakespeare,  classic  comedy,  or  plays 
demanding  actors  of  good  technique  and 


,  . ,  writes  a  correspond-  j 

ent,  to  birds  of  a  wider  range  of  notes 
to  call  the  cuckoo's  two  notes  a  "song."  | 
11  Is  no  more  .song  than  the  cooing 
of  doves,  and  nobody  thinks  of  calling  1 
that  a  song.  Some  poets  have  sinned 
here,  but  the  closest  observers  of  na- 
ture have  not.  Shakespeare's  "plain- 
Song  cuckoo  gray"  is  well  enough,  for 
the  "Plain"  makes  all  the  difference. 
Wordsworth's  "shouting  cuckoo"  is  as 
good  as  it  could  be,  and  so  is  Tenny- 
son's "the  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all 
the  hills."  though  it  has  been  suggested 
that  "tolled"  would  be  better.  Perhaps 
a  modern  poet  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  of  the  call  "belling  through  the 
fluttered  rain."  You  can't  make  a  song 
out  of  two  notes,  even  when  they  are 
occasionally  preceded  by  a  "graceful 
appoggiatura." — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

A  lot  of  correspondence  has  been  go- 
iing  on  In  the  evening  papers  in  refer- 
ence   to    actors,    or    more  especially 
music  hall  artists,  addressing  the  audi- 
ence  or   showing  signs   of  temper  or 
bad  taste  if  anything  displeased  them. 
Of  course,  anything  that  tends  to  break 
down   the   barrier  "between    the  artist 
and  the  public  is  all  wrong.    An  actor, 
as  a  rule,  has  quite  enough  to  do  to 
keep  In  the  skin  of  his  character,  and 
it  Is  very  seldom  he  is  the  guilty  one, 
but  a  music  hall   artist   has  greater 
freedom,  and  It  Is  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  seldom  forgets  himself  In  this 
respect,   although  the  fact  that  he  is 
by  contract  liable  to  fine  or  dismissal  j 
for  any  breach  of  this  description  may  jj 
have    some    influence    on    his    actions.  (« 
Of  course,  a  star  would  bo  neither  fined  | 
nor    dismissed,    but     a  small-salaried  I 
man    would    undoubtedly    be    hauled  h 
over  the  coals*  by  a  small-salaried  act-  j 
ing  manager.    The  clause  is,  therefore,  L 
,  generally  observed.    The  most  notable  I 
case  I  can  call  to  mind  was  when  _the  I 
late  Laurence  Irving,  during  one  of  his  ' 
American  music  hall   tours,   fell  foul 
of  one  of  the  best  known  critics,  Alan 
Dale,  known,  I  mean,  more  for  his  atft 
tacks  upon  artists  than  for  his  criti-  p 
cisms.    Irving  knew  Dale  was  in  front t 
one  night,  and  when  he  went  on  he  de-P 
nounced  the  critic  as  a  "blob  of  scrim."! 
Of  course   anything   was  bad  enoughs 
for  a  critic  and  the  audience  took  sides,? 
with  the  result  that  the  publicity  raisedS 
Laurence   Irving's   salary   to   such  anlj 
extent  that  he  saved  enough  to  launch l 
out  as  a  manager  on  his  own,  and  pro-1 
duced  "The  Unwritten  Law"  with  sue*- 1 
cess  at  the  Garrick. — The  Stage. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  published  hiH 
reminiscences  with  the  title  "A  West- 
minster Pilgrim."   The  Daily  Chronicle, 
reviewing  the  book,  says  it  might  be 
called.  "History  as  Seen  from  the  Organ 
Loft,"  for  the  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  musical  director  at  Queen 
"Victoria's  jubilee  and  at  the  coronations 
of  King  Edward  and  King  George,  and 
1  had  been  present  at  all  the  historic  ser- 
vices in  the  Abbey  for  over  40  years.  As 
a  boy  of  8  he  helped  to  toll  the  passing 
hell  at  Rochester  Cathedral  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    The  volume  is  rich  in 
anecdotes.   Here  are  a  few.  Two  ladles  i 
,  were  standing  in  the  cloisters  when  they  E 
•  heard  a  sound  from  the  AbDey.  'Listen,'  I 
said  one;  'that's  Sir  Walter  Parratt  at  I 
the  organ.'    'Oh,  no,'  said  her  friend, 
'that's  not  Sir  Walter— he  can't  play  like 
that!-ifs  Sir  Frederick  Bridge.'  Un- 
fortunately it  was  not  the  sound  of  the 
organ,  but  the  noise  made  by  a  vacuum 
cleaner!" 

"One  day  during  the  war  an  officer 
walked  into  the  organ  loft  and  asked 
Sir  Frederick  to  play  Bach's  G  minor 
Fugue,  but  Sir  Frederick  pleaded  that 
he  was  ttrea,  and  in  any  case  must- 
practise  it  first.  But  he  promised:  'If 
you  come  hack'  (the  officer  was  going 
overseas  next  day)  and  are  able  to  tell 
me  you've  killed  ten  Germans  I'll  play  , 
the  Fugue  any  day. 

"  'Pome  months  later,  while  I  was  in 
Scotland,  the  same  officer  reappeared 
.  in  the  organ  loft  and  inquired  for  me, 
explaining  that  he  had  come  to  ask  me 
to  redeem  my  promise.  "But,"  said  my 
assistant,  "have  you  killed  those  Ger- 
mans?" The  reply  was  quiet,  but  force- 
ful: "I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I'm 
going  to  Buckingham  Palaaje  tomorrow 
to  receive  the  V.  C."  He  heard  that 
Fugue:'  , 

"It  is  of  the  Chapel  Royal  that  he 
tells  the  story  of  an  old  choirman  whose 
voice  was  rather  cracked,  which  very 
much  annoyed  an  old  peer  who  was  in 
the  church  and  had  the  habit  of  think- 
ing aloud. 

"  'When  the  singer  had  finished  the 
sentence,   "The  ungodly   have   laid  .  a 
snare  for  me,"  the  peer  ejaculated  loud- 
ly:   "I  wish  to  heaven  they'd  caught 
<  you!" '  , 

"Another  story  concerns  a  Highland 
soldier  lying  very  ill  in  hospital,  who 
;  said  he  would  like  to  hear  the  bagpipes 
again  before  he  died.  A  piper  was 
fetched  from  barracks  and  played  in 
the  corridor.  The  doctor  asked  next 
day  how  tho  man  was. 

"  'He's  getting  better,*  was  the  unex- 
pected reply.  'What?'  exclaimed  the 
medico.  'Why,  It's  a  miracle.'  'Yes,' 
said  the  sister,  'it  is,  indeed;  but  I'm 
ssorry  to  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  the 
patients  are  dead.'  " 

Technique  and  Tradition  in 
the  Acting  of  Shakespeare 
The  London  Daily  Telegraph,  noting 


accomplished  style.    Where  are  they? 


may  Uve  In  London  for  a  generation 
and  never  hear  more  than  one,  reading) 

Tradition,  no  doubt,  survives  In  books 
and  on  the  Hps  of  men.  Somebody  re-( 
members,  somebody  has  an  acting  ver-j 

<elon,  the  business  is  on  record.  But  in; 
[the  old  days  a  man  could  always  bej 
Itrying  something  new  for  himself  and) 
watching  what  others  were  trying! 
Tradition  now  too  often  means  .the  toor 
faithful  preservation  of  elaborate  trif- 
ling like  the  bumping  of  Gratiano  and 
his  friends  into  Lancelot  Gobbo,  which' 
each 


awfmF»'=i"~       — •    KrAI wearies  us  afresh  in   each  new  per 

For  five  years  all  the  young  men  wno  Vformarrce  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice 

_   i  ~0  1  o  A  o  ti'Vift 


were  actors,  and  a  number  of  lads  who 
would  have  become  actors,  have  been 
playing  their  parts  in   the  trenches. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  come 
back  to  the  theatre,  but  whatever  their 
military   service   may   have   done  for 
them,  it  Is  Idle  to  suppose  that  it  will 
have  trained  them  for  the  stage.  Their 
case  is  in  no  way  different  from  that 
of  other  young  fellows,  who  must  either 
begin  learning  a  profession  at  an  age 
when  a  man  does  not  learn  too  easily, 
or  after  some  hurried  finishing-course 
pick  it  up  as  they  go  along.   The  gen- 
eral public  probably  thinks  that  this 
is  what  actors  always  do.  and  however 
reluctant  to  believe  in  a  born  physician 
or  a  born  engineer,  or  even  in  a  born 
painter,  supposes  that  anyone  with  cer- 
natural    gifts    can  act. 


The  value  of  tradition  is  Infinite,  buti; 
not  In  the  crystallization  of  ordinary 
stuff.  We  need  it  to  help  us  to  some- 
thing new,  to  a  more  excellent  way,  tah 
a  performance  still  better  than  ourj< 
very  best,  as  Well  as  in  the  preservation  I 
of  what  -a  man  or  woman  of  genius  hits  I 
upon,  the  one  ideal  and  perfect  method  j 
for  a  particular  scene. 

"It  is  the  way  of  the  public  to  grumble. 
It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  critic  to 
discover  minor  faults.  The  grumbler  | 
and  the  captious  critic  have  their  uses, 
but  they  may  well  remember  that  if  the 
stfige  gives  us  foolish  plays  and  indif- 
ferent acting  the  fault  is  not  only  with 
manager,  playwright  ard  actor.  'Blame, 
blame,  blame— but  praise,  oh,  no,  dear 
no,'  is  a  method  which  does  not  produce 
reform.     The    commercial  manager 


Yet  a°modest  amS  of  "heatre-golng  on*  too  ^^l^  uU^ij. 

«ho,.ld  suffice  to  Drove  that  this  is  not  It  wants,  and  playwright  and  actor  mu 

1o     How  manv  actors'  have  we  who  dance  to  the  tune  which  is  piped.  Th 

n='„   fnp^k   blank   verse''    How  many  remedy  lies  in  generous  support  of  a 

who  Xwearaanythfng  but  the  clothes  the  enterprises  which  attempt  Sood 
'of  ordinary  life  without  looking  awk- 


Ul       Ul  Ulll.il  J         i-i-  ■  •  -  -  -  -  —   — 

ward?  How  many  who  can  be  anything 
at  all  but  that  which  nature  has  made 
them?  The  playgoer,  when  he  finds  an 
actor  who  really  knows  how  to  use  his 
voice,  or  one  who  can  play  a  part  out- 
side the  recurring  conventions,  acclaims 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  surprise  a 
'  master. 

•  "Things  were  bad  enough  before  the 
war.  We  had.  indeed,  schools  for  the 
stage  which  did  good  work.    But  after 

-  graduating   there— if,   indeed,   he  did— 

an  actor  would   proceed  to  play  the 

sort  of  part  for  which  nature  or  the 
.  managers  decided  that  he  was  fit,  and 
j  never  play  anything  esle.   A  lad  when 

he  leaves  the  university  is  not  ready 
'to  take  his  place  in  a  profession.  He 

•  has  to  go  through  the  mill.  It  may  be 
lisaid  that  the  arts  are  not  comparable 

to  any  other  activity.    The  actor,  the 
artist,  the  poet  are  born,  and  not  made.- 
But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  A 
Kgood  deal  of  making,  much  hard  work, 
long  apprenticeship  must  go  to  the  per- 
fecting of  natural  gifts.    What  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training  has  the  actor 
>  '  under  present  conditions? 
5    "Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  put  on  record 
her  opinion  that  except  in  one  point  of 
voioe  production,  acting  Is  now  less  sci- 
'  entitle  than  it  was  40  or  50  years  ago., 

•Experience  of  the  London  stage  in  this—  „„  TO  

■  year  of  grace  does  not  lead  to  the  be-     the  governments  expense 
lief  that  even  in  voice  production  perfec-F 
lion  has  been  reached.   The  actors  and 
actresses  of   whom    Miss    Terry  was1 
.  thinking  learned  their  technique  in  stock 
companies.    Most  of  the  actors  and  ac- 


work,  performances  of  Shakespea 
though  they  may  not  be  ideal,  repertory 
theatres,  though  they  may  not  be  fa*iv-  ■ 
ionable  stock  companies,  whatsoever  K 
and  wheresoever,  plays  of  ambition, 
though  of  partial  accomplishment,  li 
the  demand  makes  itself  felt,  we  shall 
not  in  time  lack  supply." 

MASTER  SANROMA  | 

Master  Jesus  M.  Sanroma.  P'f  nis*«  I 
will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  to-  ■ 
morrow  evening  in  aid  of  victims  I 
of  the  recent  earthquake  in  Porto  Kx-o 
His  program  is  as  follows:  Bach,  fan-  ■ 
tasie  in  C  minor;  Scarlatti,  sonata  In  I 
A  major:  Schumann,  intermezzo:  Se-  | 
querrai  El  Pajaro  Caribe;  ^Dowell  I 
etude  in  F  major;  Grieg.  ^a.Swe-  I 
ira,  Seguidilla  and  Zortzico;  Chabriej.| 

"^Kanlst.  about  IS  years  old  came 
to  Boston  for  further  study  at  the  Neu 
England  Conservatory  of  Music^  He 
took  his  first  piano  lesson  in ,  Porto  Rico 
When  he  was  nine  and  at  the  age  of  10  ] 
he  gave  a  public' recital.  Since  then 
So  iSs  played  frequently  in  Porto  Rico 
and  in  this  country,  He  was  so 
i  esteemed  in  his  native  land  that  tho 
?eg3ve  body  voted  that  he  should 
be  educated  at  some-conservatoiy  at 


'4  tresses  who  can  speak  blank  verse  now 
A  learned  theirs  with  Sir  Frank  Benson. 
>'i.The  two  facts  point  to  the  need.    « e 
''■Shave  very  few  stock  companies  in  Eng-j 
1  land  today.    The    provincial  repertory 
^theatres,  all  too  few,  serve  the  same 
i  purpose.   The  admirable,  work  done  by 
'Miss  Baylis  at  the  'Old  Vic.'  provides 
*'i  similar  opportunities.  Both  from  the  re- 
pertory theatres  and  the  'Old  Vic.'  have 
come  actors  and  actresses  of  distinction. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  by  the  variety  of 
I  work  and  the  mass  of  work,  all  of  it 
worth  doing,  which  falls  to  an  actor  m 
such  companies  that  he  can  hope  to  be- 
come an  accomplished  artist.    Genius,  | 
no  doubt,  can  do  anything,  as  tt  made 
his  audiences  forget  that  Gail+ck  was 
little  man.  There  are,  leaving  genius 
S  out  of  the  question,  actors  of  remark- 
I  able  gifts  who  in  the  right  parts  and  up 
9  to  a  point  can  do  nothing  wrong.  But 
i  for  the  ordinary  man  who  has  his  one 
"  talent  nothing  but  training  will  serve, 


and 


11  i  ......O     _ 

even  for  the  genius  and  the  man 
of  ten  talents  training  can  give  almost 
as  much  as  nature.   We  sometimes  sit 
under  players  who,  like  Mrs.  PritchardB 
!  (according  to  Johnson),  were  'quite  me-  K 
!  chanlcal,'  who  nevier  thought    of  the; 

play,  but  only  of  the  part,  and  yet  knew  r 
!  to  a  hair's  breadth  what  they  could  do  | 
!  and  how  to  do  it.    But  Mrs.  Pochard 
had  been  bred  to  the  stage  from  a  child.  J 
in  private  life  she  may  have  been  (teste -J 
■  Johnson  again)  'a  vulgar  Idiot.'  bu t  he 
himself  confessed  that  on  the  stage  she 
:  'seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and 
understanding.'    She  knew  nothing  in; 
fact  but  her  own  art.    That  she  under- 
stood through  and  through.    And  her  I 
eminence,  she  was  one  of  the  greatest 
I  of  Lady  Macbeths,  shows  what  a  com- 
mand of  technique  and  tradition  can  do. 
5     "The  type  of  Mrs.   Prichard  is  not, 
'  to  be  a  model.   We  do  not  want  Lady 
Macbeths  who.  like  her,  never  read  tha| 
clay  through,  though  one  has  heard  or 
a  popular  actress  nowadays  who.  whenl 
offered    a    famous    Shakespeare  partj 
asked  over  the  telephone  for  a  copy  oIU 
the  play  to  consider.  By  all  means  let! 
the  actor  have  as  good  an  equipment 
of  education  and  general  knowledge  as, 
other  professional  men.    But  'this  also 
ought  ye  to  hav,e  done  and  not  left  tno 
other  undone.'  How  many  actors  nowaj  I 
days  have  the  chance  of  knowing  how  - 
other    men    play    the    great    parts  n> 


POPS'  FOURTH  WEEK 

Aglde  Jacchia.  the  popular  conductor  ■ 
of  the  Pop  concerts  at  Symphony  Hal  h  P 
il  again  at  the  helm  as  the  insU tution  | 
faces  its  fourth  week.  During  his  W-  b 
ness.  from  which  Jne  has  «C0V«*d'tHr: 
Lenom  of  old-time  renown  has  been 
obligingly  taking  his  place. 

The    jubilation     of    Harvaid  N>fhH 
(which  comes  on  Wednesday  next  May 
US),  knows  no  check.   The  hall  and  tho 
waitresses  will  be  decked  in  red.  Grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  will  pom  in 
from  all  the  country  round;  those  of 
the  general  public  will  also  come  who 
I  like  to  watch  young  spirits  rise  MS n. 
.  even  while  they  listen  to  an  especially 
*lve?y  program,  interspersed  with  rare 
selections  from  the  Harvard  Glee ,  t  h- 
Decoration  day  (Friday    May  »» 
have    appropriate    numbers,  memoilal 
and  patriotic.   These  are  the  programs 
for  the  week: 

MONDAY,  MA"V 
March    "Sainhre  ct  Mouse".. 

,  Overture,   "William  Tell"  

'*  Polish  Dance  ,•,  

Fantasia.  "La  Hoheme  ...... 

Suite,  "I/Arlesienne  '  No.  1. 

a.  Prelude,    h.  Minuet.    _  - 
Reverie  (bassoon  and  orchestral... 

Mr.  Laus 

■■I„  the  Garden."  from  the  "Bustle  *€« 1^ 

ding"  Symphony   sibrli 

Ficlaudia   <vendi 

S^.111^::::::::::""^--^  - 

Walta.  "Girls  of  Baden   •• 

Ride  of  Hie  Valkyrie*  f 

Tt'ESDAY.  MAY  T, 

March,   "101st  Infantry"  

■  Overture,  "Pbedre"  

Ku'ctasia.  "Aida"  

Suite.  "Peer  Gyot".. 
a    Morning  Mood.  I) 


. .  Planquette 

 Rossini 

..  .Seharn  enlit 

 Puiciul 

 Bizet 

Camillon.     ,  - 
CassaoO 


Konr/ak 
.  Wagner 


.  .MaqusriS 
...Massenet 
..Drilla 

 Verdi  0 

Gii«C  I 

„.  Anitra's  D^e.    c,  In  I 
the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  K,,1-John,OB  | 

Ssrs^H^mnnn; '  Violin V  Hoi,."  harp;  Suow.  I 
Organ. 

Scherzo,    "Midsummer   Night's    ^mdel8?oo0 1 

Overture.  "Bienzl   •  ;;   rnrvll  F 

Selection    "Ja.^  o  Lantern   .Sullivan  I 

.  -The  Lost  •  •  •  •  » 

,j  *.lt*.  "OnS.ie  Cuffiul  Blue  Danube" .S.-i- 

I  Cortege  de  Bacchus  ••  < 

>V     WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28 

Harvard  Night  M.n,nml 

March.  "101st  Infantry"   ,Temld 

Overture.    "Zampa  -  Wnidteufel 

Waltz,  "Estudlantina"  waiuieme. 

Harvard  Glee  Club:   . 

Drinking  Song  '   iiralims 

Lullaby   Bnllnid 

Hunting  Song  •  ' Havdn 


I 


from"  "Tannhaeuser" 

inre  fco.  1  

•  strings,  troui 


Steven 
E. 


Quartet  from  "Rigolctto"  ver>n 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  1  Branni* 

March.  "l  [>  the  Street"  Jiorse 

THURSDAY.  MAY  29 

Overture,  "IJ>  Foraa  del  Destluo"  ■•v<'"1! 

Walt?..    "Porooue"  WaldtenM 

Andante  Cunbiblle  McUaikowsky 

r»ntasla.    "Metistofcle"  .  .liolto 

Roumanian  Ruapsoily  .'  huesco 

Flute  ■Solo:  ,,  ,, 

l:.  inance  Without  Words  Onllmnnt 

Polonaise  Peasant 

Mr.   Allan  Brooke 
Dance  of  the  Priestesses  or  Dagon.  from 

■•Samson  and  Delilah"  Saint -Seen* 

Hoi  iU  Caprleeioso  Mendelssohn -.larehla 

Selection.  "Max-time"  Rninberi; 

Mil-tier   .   Puccini 

IntermeaVo."  Act'  iV. i '  "The  Jewels  of  the 

Medonnn"   •  -Wolf-l'  errtrl 

Prelude  to  "Die  Melstersinsef"  Wagner 

FRIDAY,  MAY  30 
Decoration  Day  Program 

Overture,  "Siege  of  Oorlnth"  RossIdI 

Memories   ;•„■  .Oidman 

Canzone   Van  Westetlioiit 

Fantasia.    "Faust"  Onunod 

■  The  Souls  of  Our  Heroes"  P.andegger 

Kocl  (Christmas)  Chailxx  lck 

Val«e  Trlstc  S','"'U,"1 

Largo  (with  organ)  Handel 

Third    -Movement    from    the  "Synijthome 

Fatnetiouo"   Tsehaikovx  sky 

Aria  (strings  and  organ)  Rehtelrt 

American  Patrol  Meachara 

Miserere  from  "II  Trovatore"  \ erdl 

SATURDAY,  MAY  31 

March,  "Khaki  Sammy"  Carpenter 

Overture.    "The  Beautiful  Galatea"  SsUppe 

Waltz,  "Vienna  Blood"  Strauss 

Fantasia,  "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

Dunce  of  the  Hours,  from  "La  Gioconda' 

Poncbielll 

Trumpet  Solo,   "My  Heart  at  Thy  Dear 

Voice,"  "Samson  and  Delilah"  Sjint-Saena 

The  Marionettes  ■•  La  come 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  1  in  F  Liszt 

Selection.  "The  Rainbow  Girl"  Ilirsch 

Narcissus   •   Nevin 

Interuieizo,  "Cavalleiia  Rusticana" . .  .Mascagnl  i 

fWith  Organ) 
Invitation  to  the  Dance  Weber-Berlioa 


'CANDIDA' OPENS 
AT  THE  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Copley  Theatre:  "Candida,"  a  pleas- 
ant play  in  three  acts  by  George  Bern- 
ard Shaw.    Acted  by  the  Henry  Jewett 
Players. 

I  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morell  Cameron  Matthews 

Proserpine  Garnett...  Viola  Roach 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Mill  E.  K.  Cllvo 

flMr.  Burgess  Fred  W.  Permain 

Candida  Jessamine  Neweomhe 

Kugene  March  hanks  Leonard  Craskc  i 

When  "Candida"  was  first  played  here  i 
(here  was  a  warm  discussion,  as  there 
\x  as  in  London  and  New  York  when 
those  cities  saw  the  comedy  for  the  first 
time.    W  as  the  play  "symbolical"?  Was  i 

andida  a  wise  or^a  foolish  woman? 
Was  she  the  embodiment  of  wifely  worn- 
anhobd,  e  true  helpmate,  or  was  she  a 
vulgar  creature,  not  at  all  disinclined  to  | 
flirtation?   Was  it  Mr.  Shaw's  intention  ; 
to  ridicule  the  ministry  and  covertly  at- 
tack Christianity?    Was  Marchbanks  a  j 
;  Jetestable  poseur  or  only  a  Cherubino  a 
few  years  older  than  Beaumarchais's 
Page?    Fortunately  there  was  no  in- 
quiry Into  the  character  of  Proserpine 
[>r  of  Mr.   Burgess.    They  spoke  and 
acted  for  themselves  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner.    There  was  no  "symbol-  '■ 
sm"  about  either  of  them. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  something  to  say  about  i 
Candida"  in  the  preface  to  his  '•Four- 
Pleasant  Plays."    One  might  infer  from 
this  preface  that  he  had  dramatized  the 
'prosaic  conflict  of  Christian  Socialism 
with   vulgar   Unsocialism."      A  "dra- 
matic antagonist"  was  offered  him  for  ■  | 
"the  clear,  bold,  sure,  sensible,  benevo- ! 
lent,  salutarily  short-sighted  Christian  [, 
Socialist  idealism."     "I  availed  myself  i 
of  it  in  my  drama  'Candida,'  the  'drunk- 
en scene'  in  «  hich  has  been  much  appre- 
ciated, I  am  told,  in  Aberdeen."    But  itj 
is  in  his  voluminous  stage  directions 
that  Mr.  Shaw  acquaints  us  with  the 
physiognomy,  the  manners,  the  mental 
outlook  of  the  characters,  who  voice  his 
whims,  caprices,  views,  opinions,  para- 
doxes.   Even  in  these  directions,  clear 
as  they  apparently  are.  he  is  at  times  1 
mystifying.   Take  Die  last  scene.  March- 
b%nks  rushes  out  savins:  to  Candida:  "In 
a  hundred  years  wo  snail  be  the  same 
age.    But  1  have  a  better  secret  than 
that  in  my  heart."    As  the  Rev.  James 
Mayor    Morell    and    his    wife,  Candida, 
embrace,  the  curtain  falls.   There  is  this  j* 
final  «ta 4..  diivciion:  "But  they  do  notfijl 
know  the  «..„••  r-  t  in  ;!>■  poet's  heart."   II  . 
the    ordinary    th.  .-!.•  -i:<>er    lakes  the 
trouble  to  -.earl  the  !  U,\ ,  In-  is  perplexed: 
he  asks:  "What,  pray,  is  this  secret?"' 
To  th"   admirer  of   the  obvious,  thisfaj 
direction  is  as  cryptic  as  the  say-* 
M  Thoroau:     "I  long  ago  lost  al, 
K  a  bay  horse  and  a  turtle  dove, 
pi  still  on  their  trail.    Many  are?, 
velers  I  have  spoken  concerning  p. 
describing  theiir  tracks  and  what  IV 
ey  answefied  to.    I  have  met  one  I 
who  had  heard  the  hound,  and  f; 
^■roping  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen 
^Blove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and 
^^Reemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  ! 
^^Bthey  had  lost  them  themselves."  I 
Tk"     ver  of  the  obvious  in  either  in- k<\ 
flabbergasted. 


wey  s, 
The 
Wile 


characterization  of  her  husband.  Mi 

Shaw's  description  of  the  others  in  his 
play  is  Illuminating  to  the  readers,  in- 
cluding the  comedians;  but  when  tin 
play  is  on  the  stage  the  spectator  must 
rely  on  the  comedians  to  make  thing; 
clear  to  him.  If  there  is  obscurity  it  is 
their  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  dramatist  '. 
Should  they  be  rigidly  bound  by  his  con- 
ception of  the  respective  characters' 
Should  they  toe  only  puppets  moved  b> 
him  and  speaking  with  his  voice?  Arf^ 
these  characters  only  puppets  clothet 
and  pulled  here  and  there  for  the  put- 
pose  of  airing  Mr.  Shaw's  opinions?  Nov, 
Mr.  Shaw,  like  Artemus  Ward's  kanga 
roo,  is  "an  amoosln'  cuss."  Even  tht 
lover  of  the  obvious  will  agree  to  thi; 
proposition;  that  Is,  if  he  has  any  sens* 
of  humor.  If  he  has  not,  then  let  hiir 
revel  in  a  bed-room  farce.  2/2' 

The  performance  last  night  brought 
the  three  leading  characters  forward  a; 
human  beings;  the  poet  with  his  hysteri- 
cal love  for  a  woman  naturally,  inevi- 
tably older  than  himself,  for  he  was 
only  18  years  old,  and  to  a  youth  the 
woman  of  30  or  35  seems  irresistibly  at- 
||  tractive    provided    she    is  reasonabb 
comely  and  shows  interest— the  fact  that 
she  is  married  does  not  kill  this  rhap- 
sodic admiration;  the  clergyman,  a  good 
deal  of  a  windbag,  as  Marchbanks  just- 
ly remarks,  the  clergyman  who  has  so 
long  been  petted  by  women  that  he  takes 
their   worship  for  granted,  physically] 
strong,   mentally  commonplace,  honest 
enough,  but  weak  ard  tiresome;  Can-| 
dida,  the  clear-sighted,   bound  not  by 
any  feeling  of  duty  but  by  pity  based 
on  early  affection.    (In  an  oriental  coun- 
try she  would  gladly  have  been  wife  to 
the  two  of  them,  a  motherly  wife).  The 
I  other    characters    are    more  familiar, 
imore  normal  in  the  life  of  the  theatre: 
athe  young  clergyman,  the  stenographer, 
the  father-in-law,  boisterous  in  his  pros- 
perity, distressingly  practical,  a  vulgar 
j  child  of  the  business  world,  shrewder 
than  the  children  of  light  and  romance. 
(The  wonder  is  that  he  begot  so  fine  a 
(daughter  as  Candida. 

"As  Mr.  Matthews  has  an  oratorical 
voice  and  a  pulpit  delivery,  he  boomed 
J  advantageously  to  himself  and  to  his 
hearers    through    Mr.    Shaw's  lines. 
Physically,  he  was  suited  to  the  part, 
which  he  played  with  understanding  of 
the  dramatist's  intentions.    But  March- 
banks  has  the  "fatter"  part..  The  au- 
dience expects  more  from  him;  it  soon 
realizes  lhat  he  will  scintillate;  that  his 
shafts  of  wit,  even  when  they  are  elf- 
Ishly  shot,  will  strike  home.  Mr.  Craske 
gave   an    excellent    performance,  free 
from  the  extravagance  that  is  tempting; 
a  convincing  performance  that  led  the 
audience  to  look  on  him,  not  as  a  gro- 
tesque or  fanstastical  apparition  con- 
jured up  by  the  dramatist,  but  as  one 
wiser  in  his  apparent  folly  than  those 
outwardly  more  normal.     So,  too,  the 
interpretation  of  Candida's  nature  by 
Miss  Newcombe  compelled  admiration, 
j  As  played  by  her  the  woman  was  no 
j  longer  unintelligible,    mysterious.  Her 
I  sympiathy    for    Marchbanks    was  sur- 
|  passed  only  by  her  sympathy  for  the 
j  man  that  needed  her  more.    She  saw 
Jin  the  popular- preacher  what  March- 
I  banks    dimly    felt    was    behind  that 
platitudinizing  pulpit  idol.  , 

The  other  ports  were  well  taken  by 
Miss  Roach,  Mr.  Permain  and  Mr.  Clivc. 
The  so-called  drunken  scene  was  de- 
lightful by  reason  of  its  sobriety,  if  this 
paradoxical  statement  may  be  allowed. 
Here  comedy  did  not  degenerate  into 
farce. 

The  regular  season,  ending  Saturday 
night  of  this  week,  will  be  followed  by 
the  summer  season.  "Niobe"  will  be  the 
farce  for  next  week 


A  man  has  the  most  ideas  after  dinner. 
The  stomach  then  seem*  to  discharge 
thought  as  those  plants  which  Immediately 
sweat  through  their  leaves  the  water  with 
which  their  mould  has  been  sprinkled. 

The  Favoring  Hours 

|    Is  this  true?  Was  it  so  at  the  dinners 
partaken    by    Gautier,  Sainte-Beuve. 
Taine,  Renan,  the  Goncourts  at  Magny's 
in  Paris?  It  seems  to  us  that  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  is  eaten.    If  the  dinner  j 
is  a  formal  affair,  one  Of  many  courses,  j 
with  game  foolishly  coming  after  beeff 
or  a  saddle  of  mutton,  a  dinner  ordered  1 
according  to  the  absurd  routine  in  favor  [ 
with  "our  best  people,"  crassly  ignorant,  • 
as  a  rule,  about  the  art  of  dining,  think- 
ing is  impossible,  conversation  is  impos-  ' 
sible,  so  that  entertainers  are  hired  to 
keep    the  guests    for   an    hour  from 
yawning,  some  male  or  female  singer 
or  pianist,  or  even  a  poor  devil  of  a 
harpist. 

The  Rev.  .  Albert   Barnes  wrote  his  < 
Invaluable  notes  to  books  of  the  New 
Testament  before  breakfast;  in  summer 
we  believe,  out  In  the  summer  house  of 
his  garden.    (This  house  was  prtobably . 
of  the  good  old-fashioned '  kind,   with  :. 
wooden  seats  too  narrow  for  comfort,  ! 
with  slugs  for  company,  spiders'  webs ' 
here  and  there,  and  a  fine  view  of  a  f 
movable  garden  pump.   What  would  we  i 
not  give  to  see  it  all  again  as  a  boy,  f 
unappreeiative  at  the  time!) 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  does  all  of  his 
severe  mental  work  In  the  morning  after 
'  hght  breakfast— no  meat,  fish,  eggs, 


again  from  9  P.  M.  till  12  his  brain  is 
active.  He  told  me  once  that  the  after- 
noon was  no  time  for  thinking,  much 
less  writing;  especially  were  the  hours 
from  3  to  $  a  period  of  mental  stagna- 
tion. Some  write  into  the  early  morning 
hours,  but  their  fate  will  be  that  of 
Balzac,  especially  if  they  whip  with 
roffeo  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  mind. 

We  have  often  thought  lhat  If 'we  were 
to  pursue  a  literary  career— that  is,  to 
write  for  a  living— we  should  follow  the 
example  of  William  Prlnne,  whose  life 
was  agreeably  told  by  John  Aubrey, 
Esq. 

"He  tPrinne)  was  a  learned  man  of 
immense  reading,  but  Is  much  blamed 
for  his  unfalthfull  quotations.  His  man- 
ner of  studie  was  thus,  he  wore  a  long 
quilt  cap,  which  came  2  or  3  inches  at 
least  over  his  eies,  which  served  him  as 
an  umbrella  to  defend  his  eies  from  the 
light;  about  every  3  houres  his  man  was 
to  bring  him  a  roll  and  a  pott  of  ale  to 
refocillaJte  his  wasted  spirits;  so  he 
studied  and  drank,  and  munched  some 
bread;  and  this  maintained  him  till 
night:  and  then  he  made  a  good  supper: 
now  he  did  well  not  to  dine,  well  breakes 
off  one's  fancy,  wch  will  not  presently 
be  regained."  In  a  footnote  Mr.  Aubrey 
declared  that  Gorlenlus,  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, "did  better;  he  kept  bottles  of 
good  Rhenish  wine  in  his  studie,  and, 
when  his  spirits  wasted,  drank  a  good 
runner  of  it." 
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Music  at  Home 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  workings  of  the  musical  tempera- 
ment are  puzzling.  I  have  a  friend, 
married  to  a  lady  with  an  exquisite 
taste  in  music.  It  is  an  inherited  in- 
stinct rather  than  an  acquisition.  She 
sings  with  great  expression,  but  her 
throat  and  tho  roof  of  her  mouth  were 
not  favored  by  nature  to  make  a  great 
singer.  She  has  always  demurred  when 
asked  to  sing  in  company  because  her 
aspiration  was  so  far  beyond  her  physi- 
cal powers.  The  man  she  married  had 
no  spark  of  music  in  his  soul,  yet  he 
has  always  enjoyed  bawling'  about  the 
house,  using  a  very  bad  voice  to  famil- 
iarize his  family  with  the  latest  popu- 
lar song.  ,  During  his  courtship,  and 
later,  he  accompanied  the  lady  of  his 
choice  regularly  to  the  Symphony  con- 
certs. He  learned  after  a  while  that  a 
composition  by  Debussy  was  as  differ- 
ent from  "Honey  Boy"  as  a  novel  by 
Joseph  Conrad  Is  different  from  one  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright.  But  liis  apprecia- 
tion was  wholly  intellectual.  There  was 
an  unregenerate  streak  In  him,  and  lie 
still  liked  the  catches  of  the  .variety 
stage. 

Children  came  to  the  household.  They 
were  obstreperous  and  kept  unseemly 
hours,  being  inclined  to  carouse  at  2  hi 
the  morning.  Anybody  would  think  that 
the  mother  would  have  soothed  them 
with  lullabies.  Not  she.  She  would 
dandle  them  and  prattle  with  them,  and 
play  with  them,  but  she  never  sang 
them  a  note.  Perhaps  she  had  an  in- 
stinct that  they  wouldn't  relish  the  only 
kind  of  music  she  could  give  them.  The 
father,  however,  was  troubled  by  no 
such  scruples.  He  would  sing  to  them 
by  the  hour— old  ballads  that'his  parents 
had  sung  to  him,  quaint  and  curious 
songs  brought  over  from  England  in  the 
Puritan  days,  Mother  Goose  jingles,  be- 
sides the  most  recent  craze.  He  even 
fitted  tho  words  of  "  'Twas  the  Night 
Before  Christmas"  to  an  air  as  old  as 
the  verses.  The  children  loved  his  sing- 
ing, and  he  seemed  to  love  It  himself, 
for  he  would  walk  with  them  or  rock 
them  for  hours,  keeping  up  his  droning 
or  chanting  until  they  were  lulled  to 
sleep. 

Now  that  the  children  are  long  out  of 
the  nursery,  the  father  sings  no  more, 
and  the  music  of  the  great  composers 
is  reinstated  in  its  rightful  place.  But 
if  grandchildren  come,  the  Symphony's 
gods  may  again  be  deposed  for  a  season, 
if  my  friend  finds  that  his  voice  has  not 
succumbed  to  age.  W.  E.  K. 

A  dollar  to  a  doughnut,  tho  man  de-' 
scribed  by  our  correspondent  sings  vio- 
lently in  the  bathtub.— Ed. 


This  opera  was  given  Its  flint  pei - 

formanco  during  the  present  engage- 1 
ment    last    evening,    with  appropriate! 

settings  and  costumes. 

Bertram  Peacock,  in  the  role  of  the  | 
pompous  Spanish  grandee,  was  effective 
in  voice  and  manner  and  was  well  re- 

eeixail    by  the  audience.     He  combined 
drollness  of  speech  with  a  burlesque  I 
dignity    that    was    delightful.  Warren 
Proctor,  Frank  Moulan  and  Hugh  Will- 
iams, as  the  goldoliers,  were  well  cast, 
and    their    voices    and    Interpretations  I 
called  forth  repeated  applause.  Mabel 
Day  and  Gladys  Caldwell  sang  melo- '. 
diously,  the  coquettlshness  of  the  latter 
adding  appreciably  to  the  pleasure  of  j 
tho  house. 

Miss  Sylvia  Tell  gave  a  charming  ex- 
hibition of  the  intricacies  of  the  Spanish 
dance,  and  both  her  costume  and  man- 
ner harmonized  in  the  true  atmosphere  | 
of  the  land  of  the  Alhambra.  Her  move- 
ments were  electric  in  their  rapidity 
and  her  graceful  interpretation  won 
hearty  applause. 

Mr.  Danfoi  th  as  the  "Grand  Inquisitor 
of  Spain"  captivated  the  audience  at  his 
first  appearance  and  was  .repeatedly 
recalled  throughout  the  entire  perform- 
ance. His  jovial  manner  was  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  character  of  the 
songs  in  his  part,  and  his  extraordinary 
power  of  facial  expression  enlivened  the 
whole  production.  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  motion  picture  producers  have 
failed  to  attract  this  wizard  of  grimace? 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  setting  and  costumes 
of  many  operas  of  similar  character,  it 
is  a  trifle  disappointing  that  more  care 
and  effort  have  not  been  spent  upon 
changes  of  attire  and  upon  lighting 
effects. 

"The  Goldoliers"  will  be  repeated  to- 
night,   tomorrow   night   and  Thursday 
I  matinee.    "The  Mikado"  will  be  given 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
I  lne».  «t  the  special  holiday  matinee  Fri- 
t  the  Saturday  matinee. 


mgs, 
day 


History  Repeats  Itself 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected 
(or  contemplated  rejecting),  the  same  Is 
become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

For  an  extended  explanation,  the  I 
reader  should  interview  United  States] 
Senator  La  Follette  as  to  his  experience. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  J.  A.  S. 


da^-iCHit.  one  English 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE — "The  Gon- 
doliers; Or,  the  King  of  Barataria,"  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
presented  by  Fortune  Gallo,  with  this 
■'Cast:  yJWts  -y  i 

Duke  of  Plaza-Toro  Bertram  Peacock,  j 

Don  Alhambra! '. wVn'i.  "V^JPPs  | 
Marco  Palmier! wUS!  Da"f°r<h 
Giuseppe  Palralere  '.  \  \  \  \  \  \ '  WFar'ar^  S™" 
Antonln  -rranK  Moulan, 

Francesco' '.  i?m  u8  Ooddard 

§2238, °f  plaza:Toi°; : : '• 

Tessa  ...  ••.-..Mabel  Day  ' 

Fjameu  (ContadlneV  i™"" 
Vittoria  .  .>ubs  lammen 

 Miss  Beach 

 Miss  Pierce  - 


Gui.ia 

:  Inez 


EDNA  GOODRICH 
ON  KEITH  BILL 

Edna  Goodrich,  in  "The  Mannequin." 
by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  heads  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  good  sized  audience 
that  was  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  Woolf's  playlet  provides  a  quick 
and  unexpected  jolt  for  the  audience. 
The  piece  is  interesting  in  the  opulence 
and  taste  of  its  setting  and  in  the  at-  k 
tention  to  detail.    The  atmosphere  of 
the  showroom  or  the  Parisian  modiste 
is  convincingly  created. 
I    Miss  Goodrich  has  several  changes  of  I 
costume,  each  wildly    extravagant  in 
scheme.    She  was  supported  by  an  ex-§ 
cellent  company. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  bill_ 

was  the  musical  comedy  and  dancing  act 
|  of  Frank  Burt  and  Myrtle  Rosedale.  Mr. 
Burt,  who  is  an  excellent  musician  and 
comedian,  created  a  big  impression  as  a 
dancer  of  the  eccentric  type.  Miss  Rose- 
dale  helped  admirably  in  the  comedy , 
work  and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of! 
the  act. 

Davis  and  Pelle,  one  of  the  best  acro- 
batic acts  of  the  season,  opened  the  bill. 
They  did  remarkable  feats  of  strength 
and  amazed  the  audience  with  the  speed 
of  their  performance.  There  was  a  neat- 
ness to  the  act  and  a  rhythm  of  move- 
ment that  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  onlooker. 

Other  acts  were  Hackett  and  Delmar, 
dancers;  Lou  Holt^,  monologist:  Joe 
Towle,  pianist  and  comedian;  Mignon, 
mimic;  Orth  and  Cody,  in  comedy  and 
chatter,  and  Will  J.  Ward  and  his  Sym- 
1  phony  Girls  In  a  musical  act. 

A  RLI NGTON  THEATRE  -  "Which 
I  One  Shall  I  Marry?"  First  time  in 
j  Boston.  By  Ralph  T.  Kettering.  Drama 
I  in  three  acts  and  13  scenes.   The  cast: 

A  Toung  Girl  Ruth  Robinson 

A  Rich  Man  Mark  Etliston 

A  Poor  Man  Dudley  Ayres 

A  Book  Agent  Mark  Kent 

A  Mother  Kate  Ryan 

A  Father  .», .  .Morton  L.  Stevens 

A  Fast  Young  Man  Aubrey  Bosworth 

A  Very  Young  Girl  Bella  Cairns 

A  Butler  Walter  Coupe 

Plays  of  the  type  of  "Which  One 
Shall  I  Marry"  are  popular  nowadays. 
This  is  one  of  the  latast  and  on  its 
first  Boston  production  at  the  Arling- 
ton Theatre,  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  it  called  forth  the  approval  ot 
two  well  pleased  aud'ences.  It  does  not 
imitate  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl," 
"Experience,"  and  "Everywoman,"  but 
it  is  similar  in  manner  and  style.  • 

"Which  One  Shall  T  Marry?"  contains 
both  real  life  and  allegory.  Its  cen- 
tral personage  Is  Agnes  Moran.  She  is 
wooed  by  a  rich  young  man  who  offers 
her  everything  that  heart  can  desire, 
•and  by  a  poor  young  man  who  has  noth- 
ing but  love  to  give.  What  shall  she 
do? 

There  is  much  beautiful  scenic  dis- 
play, which  Is  skilfully  staged  under  the 
direction  of  William  C.  Masson.  Miss 
Kehmson  is  an    'tractive  AgnesXMoran 
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lAyres  unj  Mr.  Eiliston  are  the  pool 
tlie  rich  man,  and  the  two  char- 
ts are  well  portrayed.  Miss  Kate 
a  Is  excellent  as  Mrs.  Mike  Moran, 
Mr.  Bosworth  makes  an  attractive 
younger  brother. 

*  play  •  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
.  week  will  be  Edward  E  Rn«'« 


setting  out  trees!  Nothinjf 
iv;  his  intelligence,  nothing  too 
or  his  kindly  interest;  and  withal 


looked  wistfully  at    the    dolls  in 
shop  window.    Ore  day  he  finds  heivun^ 
conscious  on  the  floor.    In  desperation.] 
afraid  of  her  life,  she  has  left  her  home 


1  for  his  kindly  interest,  aim  »„,<...».  arraiu  of  ner  nie,  sue  im» 
nnglnation  and  a  shrewd  eye  which  j  to  seek  retuge  anywhere.    He  binds  up 
rate  him  as  far  from  the  grubbing  |  ner  wounds,   takes   her  to   an  uppei 


A  govern  men  I   would  hist  forever  ii  it  p 
Tided  daily  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  for  f*& 
proletariat  and   :i   tn.r.  ahoiiaiin;   'n  sc-amli 
for  the  great  middle  class. 

Lifting  a  Title 

Mr.  George  .Moore  is  well  acquainted' 
,with    the    writings    of    the  Goncourfi 
■  brothers.    Pid  lie  not  in  his  "Confes- 
sions of  a  Young  Man''  describe  amus- 
lingly  their   method   of  work?  "They 
colors,   they  etched— they  wrote  about 
their  bric-a-brac;  they  painted  in  water 
colors,  they  eaehed — they  wrote  about 
I  their  water  colors  and  etchings   *  * 
they  kept  a  diary,  they  wrote  down 
everything  they  heard,  felt  or  raw,  rado 
tago  de   veille   femme;    nothing  must 
'  escapernot*the"slightest"w'ord;  it  mights 
be  that  very  word  that  might  confer  on 
them     immortality;     everything  they; 
heard  or  said,  must  be  o£  value,  of  in-l, 
estimable  value." 

Well,  Mr.  Moore  was  influenced  at 
one  time  as  a  novelist  by  the  Goneourts., 
It  is  evident  that  he  read  their  journal.! 

On  May  28,  1857,  they  wrote  this  note: 
"A  good  title  for  memoirs  published 
during  one's  lifetime:  'Memories  of  My 
Dead  Life.'  " 

In  1906  Mr.  George  Moore  published  j 
in  London  an  incredibly  frank  book  en- 
titled, "Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life." 
The  expurgated  edition  published  in 
New  York  that  year  gives  only  a  faint 
idea  of  this  frankness— in  which  Mr. 
Moore  is  more  than  once  caddish  in  his 
treatment  of  women  he  knew— witness 
'ISpent  Love,"  with  his  talk  aibout  the 
New  England  -woman  that  finally  mar- 
ried a  celebrated  painter  in  Paris— wit- 
ness "The  Lovers  of  Orelay."  Yet  the 
expurgated  edition  is  well  worth  having 
on  account  of  the  delightful  "Apologia 
pro  scriptis  meis"  which  serves  as  * 
preface  of  nearly  50  pages.  Reading  the 
'  London  edition  of  this  amazing  book, 
.  one  wonders  if  Lady  Gregory's  taunt 
>.  is  not  wholly  true:  "Some  kiss  and 
tell  Mr.  Moore  does  not  kiss,  but  he 
lello."  Was  this  said  after  his  satirical 
description  of  Lady  Gregory  and  Mr. 
NV.  B.  Yeats  -working  together  in  th»\, 
interest  of  the  Irish  drama? 


separate  mm  as   ^   —  >  ner    wuunua,  -    —  — 

Agriculturist  on  one  hand  as  from  the  chamber,  where  for  the  first  time 
 *  ^«n+impTitfllist  on  the  other.  rt«ri  vmnnlness. 


RUriCUlLUl  lot        1    "   . 

sickly  nature  sentimentalist  on  the  other 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  striding 
across  the  fields;  bi  ^-shouldered  a 
thought  heavy  in  bmld.  fresh,  ruddy 
face,  and  always  with  gaiters  and  a 
thorn  stick,  he  might  be  taken  at  first 
sight  for  a  farmer;  but  not  after  one  had 
heard  his  mellow,  hearty  voice,  and  ob- 
served his  nobly  cut  features  and 
shapely  hands.  Yes,  I  am  aware  that 
Emma  makes  him  an  excellent  wife, 
and  that  he  has  no  eye  for  any  other 
woman  or  suspicion  that  she  could 
have  one  for  him;  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  is  such  a  good  neighbor. 


A  Moving  Story 
Mr.  Carl  Beyer,  who,  having  asserted 
that  he  wished  to  marry  Mary  Pickford, 
was  taken  into  custody  by  police  oN 

fleers  In  Los  Angeles,  is  not  jiecessarlly  |£  Dr.  Guilmette  in  his  day  figured  prom 
insane.    He  wished  to  have  a  moving  irienll: 


The  Serial  Life 
"They're  all  out,"  said  the  neighbor, 
explaining    the   darkened    house  next! 

door  7v 

°?Yes— they  used  to  bo  in  Wednesday  : 
nights  always,  but  they're  following  a 
picture  now  which  takes  them  out 
Wednesdays."  . 

To  the  cinema  devotee  life  is  reel,  lire 
^  serial.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Guilmette 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  references  to  Plantation 
Bitters  In  this  column  awakens  a 
memory  of  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  when  he 
was  giving  so  Tailed'  sacred  concerts  [ 
on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  the  later  sixties  of  the  lastj 
century.  As  an  attraction  of  one  of 
these  entertainments  he  announced  the 
coming  appearance  of  a  singer  that 
he  called  "The  Mysterious  Basso. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  appearance 
of  this  vocalist  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  Dr.  Guilmette.  who  had  an  office 
in  the  United  States  Hotel  building  and 
acted  as  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  a 
curative,  the  exact  name  of  whicU  hae 

■  escaped*  me  at  present,  but  I  believe  it 
had  somethins  to  do  with  juniper  which 
according  to  the  poet,  contains  the  gin 
that  makes  one  merry. 

Dr  Guilmette's  musical  efforts  ware 
=rtisfactory  enough  for  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  but  I  have  no  recollection  or 
him  afterward  as  a  performer  in  public 
perhaps  because  my  musical  experience 

:  was  somewhat  limited,  but-I  knew  him 
well  enough  in  a  business  way,  for  he 

*  advertised  his  nostrum  extensively,  and 
'he  was  a  visitor  at  my  office. 

I   He  told  me  that  he  had  received  musi- 

ical  and  dramatic  training  in  Palis,  and 
one  afternoon  he  gave  me  an  interesting 

■  exhibition  of  the  art  of  facial  expres- 
sion, in  which  he  had  been  instructed 

'  abroad.    This  was  about  a  half-century 
ago,  and  as  he  was  then  somewhat  older 
than  mvself  he  may  be  singing  now  In 
fethe  land  of  the  hereafter,  where  medical 
Said  is  not  required.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 


knows  neace  and  happiness. 

Burrows,  flushed  by  victory  over  his 
rival  In  the  rimr.  is  told  that  his  daugh- 
ter is  living  with  a  "Chink."  He  swears 
vengeance  in  order  to  preserve  his  hon- 
or. Entering  the  Chinaman's  house  he 
smashes  every  thing  in  the  upper  room, 
bears  off  the  terrified  child,  and  in  his 
home  beats  her  to  death.  The  China- 
man, rushing  there,  kills  Burrows,  and 
takes  the  body  of  his  HI  lie  loved  one 
to  the  chamber  where,  she  first  knew 
affection.  He  says  the  prayers  for  V? 
dead  and  then  puts  an  end  td  his  own 
life. 

This  is  the  simple  tale  told  by  the 
screen,  simple  but  profoundly  emotion- 
al and  tragic.  The  bald  recital  of  the 
tale  gives  onlv  a  faint  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  Ihe  pictures, 
a  triumph  of  photography.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  scene  .is  a  Chinese 
street  or  temple,  a  squalid  street  in 
London,  a  river  view  that  Rogue  Rider- 
hood  mhrht  have  known,  the  home  of 
the  Chinaman  or  of  Burrows,  the  pme 
ring,  or  a  view  of  shadowy  forms  In 
•  mistv,  sinister  lanes,  the  illusion  .is 
perfect,  the  realism  is  convincing. 

The  play  is  remarkably  well   ac  ed. 
iMiss  Gish  is  a  child,  throughout.  Her 
Iwistfulness,  unhappiness,  terror  is  mat 
!of  a  child.    Mr.  Barthelmess  «  oriental 
without  a  reminder  of  the  A\  est.  HI* 
apparent  calm,  his  quiet  devotion,  the 
almost  impassive  expression  save  for  the 
play  of  the  eyes  when  he  faces  Bur- 
rows near  the  dead  body  of  the  girl  are 
nfore  effective  than  the  restless  facial 
plav  and  bodily  activity  that  too  often 
in  the  spoken  drama  pass  for  emotional 
,  acting.   As  for  Mr.  Crisp,  who  takes  the 
nart  of  Burrows,  he  might  have  sat  to 
Cruikshank  for  a  sketch  of  Bill  Sykes 
;  We  do  not  remember  a  more  sustained 
exhibition  of  brutality  on  the  stage.  The 
others  in  the  plav  were  wholly  adequate 
It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  at 
tention  to  detail,  of  the  regprd  for  truth 
and  consistency  in  the  treatment  of  the 
scenes,   for  these   are   now  taken  for 
granted  in  any  film  production  of  Mr. 
Griffith's. 

The  music,  including  original  composi- 
tions by  Louis  F.  Gottschalk  and  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  adapted  by  Mr.  Gottschalk, 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  production. 
The  effect  was  often  heightened  by  sim- 
ple instrumental  means.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  music  cf  the  pro- 
logue of  the,  temple  scene,  of  the  fight 
in  the  ring.  There  is  a  typical  theme 
for  the  child  that  was  already  hummed 
.in  the  audience  before  the  play  was 
ended.  . 

Mr.  Griffith  made  a  short  speech  m 
which  he  referred  to  the  brut?  that  is 
in  every  man  and  the  necessity  ol 
human  brotherhood  evert  if  the  league  of 
nations  is  established 


life  of  Boston.-"  1  j 
111 'I 


picture  in  his  house.    Probably  he  had] 

not  pondered  the  maxim  of  the  em-  /YtM   V  s 

bittered  Hazlitt:    "  To  marry  an  actress  I  *'  ,,  ! 

1  for  the  admiration  she  excites  on  the  «Y)      Vari    MjOSSOmS  «*v 
stage  is  to  imitate  the  man  Who  boughtl    Uivrtcn  *r 
Punch."    Nor  was  he  staggered  whenl  Colonial  a  FerteCt 

he  was  told  that  his  idol  was  already  » 
married,  for  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  many  actresses  regard  mar-fl 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAL     THEATRE   -  "E 
Blossoms,"  a  production  of  D.  W 


Film 


Men  Worth  Meeting 
As  the  World  Wags': 

Apart  from  his  yearning  for  the  color- 
ful and  dangerous  Eustacia,  and  per- 
haps because  of  it,  I  believe  the  Jupiter 
of  the  column  does  well  in  giving  high  j 
I  place    to  Sophia    Western  and    Hetty  H 
I  Lambert  among  the  ladies  he  would  like  , 
[to  meet.    Though    both    appropriately M 
i  mated   and  settled  in  life,   both  Mrs.  I 
'.Tones  and  Mrs.  Warrington  have  left  | 
the  sympathy  and  diffused  benevolence  ■ 
that    would    make    them  comfortable  | 
friends  and  neighbors.    Mrs.  Jones,  in- 
deed, is  a  little  too  absorbed  in  her  tur-  i 
bulent  husband,  and  talks  too  much  of  W 
him  and  the  children;  but  she  is  a  good, 
kind  soul,  nevertheless.    I  should  likei, 
to  ask  if,  before  rejecting  all  of  Janej; 
Austen's    heroines,  ho    would  not  flndL 
Mrs.  Wentworth  (she  tli^t  was  An(c  El- 
liott)  Tepay   cultivation?     A  charmiiigl 
woman— but  if  he  doesn't  like  her,  he 
doesn't. 

Might  I  ask  for  his  kind  offices  inU 
securing  out  of  the  same  group  a  neigh-  H 
bor  for  a  harmless  woman?  I  will  pass 
up  Darcy,  who  when  all  is  said,  remains! 
a  prig;  Frank  Churchill  is  a  pleasant  k 
fellow  to  meet  at  dinner,  but  besides; 
being  notoriously  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  I 
the  truth  is  not  in  him  and  he  is  socially! 
undefendable;  1  admira  Cant.  Wentworth.  1 
but  I  am  uncomfortable  in  his  presence;  t 
he  makes  me  feel  my  clothes  are  alii 
wrong  and  he  doesn't  like  the  way  I  doi 
'  my  hair. 

The  man  I  want  to  live  in  the  samei 
:    parish  with  is  Mr.  Knightley  of  Don- 
|  well  Abbev.    There  is  one  whose  gift 
I  for  neKhborliness  amounts  to  genius. 

.    °    m__    ,..ith    whom    to  -discuss 


Grit-  Hi 

h    was'  seen  here  for  the  first  time  I 
last  night.  This  film  play  is  an  adap- 
t»tl<»  of  "The  Chink  and  the  Child.  L 
one  of  the  grisly  Limehouse  tales  of  H 
Thomas  Burke.  The  cast 

Burrow.::^ .  .^»s?t«  SJS 

The  Chinaman  Richard  E«  ward  pell 

Kvll  ^ye^-v;;; !  ."Norman  Selby 

A  Prize  ^Shtet '•  George  Beranger 

The  Spying  One....-  ^eors 

Burke's  story  is  changed  in  some  re- 
spects.    His   Chinaman   does  not  kill] 
Burrows  by   pistol   shots;   he  puts  a 
poisonous  snake  in  his  bed      If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  Burrows  loses  U»  <W£ 
hi*  rage  against  the  girl  is  thereiore 
aoublet    R  ls   not   necessary  to  dwell 
Tany  differences 
»nce  of  the  story  to  the  scieeu 
probably  not  be    so    effective  as  the 

adaptation.   mkJ 

After  a   prologue   that   prepares  the 
spectator  and  establishes  a  mood  uiey 
i  Chinaman  is  seen  as  a  youth  leaving  hisM 
'home  to  carry  the  gospel  of  peace  ton 
Western  barbarians.  In  a  temple s  of  Bud  \. 
?ha  he  receives  instructions ;  and  cot  « 
from  a  venerable  priest.    Having  uve.n 
in  the  Limehouse  district  of  London  fort 
some  years,  he  no  longer  has  UM»M 
He  knows   the  lives  of  streets  waif* 
sailors,  Malays.  Lascars.  h  »  o^ 
trymen.    He  has  been  in  the '  h"""1",*! 
the  lowest  vice,  yet.  having  ost  his  m  i 
stons.  so  that    he  can  smile 
when  an  English  c'^«yma"  nVrt  5?e 
duced  to  him  as  one  about  to  co"v^n° 
heathen  of  the  East,  he  still  has i  Idea.s. 
.    In  the  neighborhood  is  »  w »"  na. 
I  half-starved,  beaten  little  gir  .        ...  . 
kural  daugMer_of  Burrows,  uie  uu- 


LILLIAN  GISH  HAS 

PRINCIPAL  PART 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Yesterday   afternoon   at   the  ^Copley 
Theatre  Miss  Catherine  d.i  Pont,  as 
Fined  by  Miss  Grace  Cristie,  Douglas 
Crane  and  Charles  de  Mailey.  flutist 
gave  readings  from  Tagore's  poems  and 

hlf?erya  few^ntroductory  remarks  by 
Mi<=s  du  Pont,  she  read  selections  from 
"Fruit  Gathering."  "The  Crescent 
Modn."  "Gitanjall,"  and  "The  Garden- 
er." The  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the 
clearness  and  expressiveness  of  her  dic- 
tion were  as  noteworthy  as  when  she 
recently  gave  in  the  same  theatre  Jap- 
anese Noh  dances.  Especially  effective 
was  her  reading  of  the  poems  relating 
to  babyhood,  two  of  which  at  least 
moved  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Chicago  to  in- 
\  vent  musio  for  a  singer. 


Chitra,"  for  a /Western  audi 
good  deal  of  a  bore  when  it 
the  stage.  *■ 


S.  B.  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune:  1  f. 
A  New  England  Tragedy 

Aunt  Phoebe  Pierce  untimely  tripped  ft 
'And  fell  downstairs  with  might  and  mam. 
Kh'e  weighed  three  hundred  at  the  time, 
And  did  not  live  to  trip  again. 

T  wa«  twilight  when  Aunt  Phoebe  went. 
And  gathered  in  the  falling  gloom 
Her  pastor  and  the  friend;  stood ^  near,  P 
JThey,  with  Aunt  Phoebe,  filled  the  room.  1 

•"Sister."  up  spoke  the  pastor  then. 

"Since  you  must  quit     this  scene  below.  V 

'Your  precious  testimony  give, 
(To  cheer  our  souls  before  you  go. 

"What  has  upheld  you  on  your  way? 
What  has  supported  you  when  fa  Vt  . 
On  what  have  you  for  strength  rebed^  — 
''"My  vlttles,"  said  the  dear  old  saint. 

In  the  Pie  Belt 

This  reminds  us  that  J.  B.  writing  to 
.the  Evening  Post  of  New  York  says 
that  when  the  word  "pie"  is  used  in 
New  England,  "it  goes  without  saying 
that  it  means  blueberry  pie;  designa- 
v  tions  are  necessary  only  when  the  pie 
,5 is  some  other  kind." 
I   What?    We  were  born  In  Vermont;  , 
•'we  vainly  pursued  education  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut;  we  have 
.''been   bitten  by  black  flies   in  Maine; 
we  were  "raised"  and  we  have  worked  ] 
in    Massachusetts;    we    have    passed  | 
through  Rhode  Island,  hurriedly  to  be 
. .  sure,  but  with  time  enough  to  eat  In 
Providence,  also  in  Newport;  but  we 
'&  have  never  known  or  heard  that  "piev 
without  a  prefix  of  designation  meant 
H  "blueberry  pie.'    We  remember  a  strap- 
ping waitress  in  a  country  inn,  ~a  wait- 
ress of  the  kind  that  almost  leans  on 
your  shoulder  and  breathes  hard  when 
she  takes  an  order,  rattling  off  the  fol- 
lowing list:    "We've  got  custard  pie, 
blueberry  pie,  pieplant  pie,  and  apple 
pie  pie." 

Gyas  and  Cloanthus 

Munition  girls  of  England,  asked  the 
names  of  their  favorite  novelists,  if  they 
read  at  all  or  had  time  to  read,  named 
these  female  authors:  Ethel  Dell,  Maud 
,DIver,  Katblyn  Rhodes,  Gertrude  Page,  j 
Winifred  Baggs,  Marie  Corelli  and  Mrs.  [ 
Barclay.    The  name  of  Marie  Corelli  is  I 
familiar;  we  blushingly  -confess  that  we[ 
have  read  two  or  three  of  her  novels;! 
!butv-who   are   Mesdames  Dell,  Diver, 
j  Rhodes,  Page,  Baggs  and  Barclay?  Too 
many  of  us  are  shamefully  Ignorant  in 
literary  matters*.    A  few  days  ago  we 
met  a  professor  highly  esteemed  at  Har- 
vard University  whu  could  not  name! 
the  author  o£  "Seth  Jones"  and  admitted 
j  that  he  had  never  read  "3naky  Snod- 
i  grass,"     "Silverheels,     the  Delaware 
1  Chief,"  or  "Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot"; 
vet  every  boy  in  our  little  village  in 
the  *Lxtles  had  read  these  classics  in 
the  long  list  of  dime  novels.  Nor  should 
ilt  be  forgotten  that  dime  novels  were 
considered    at    length    by   the  North 
American  Review,  which  In  those  years 
was  as  serious  as  a  family  vault. 


a  wifiwi  .  , 

Miss  Cristie,  who  has  been  admired, 


Preferably  Mashed 
The  bills  of  fare  for  a  week  published 
in  newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wishing  to  live  moderately,  If  not  econ- 
omically, are  entertaining  reading.  One 
is  often  tempted  to  cry  out:  "How  many 
things  there  are  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
eat!"  These  bills  of  fare  sometimes 
throw' light  on  table-manners;  thus  for 
a  Sunday  breakfast  we  find  strawberries 
recommended,  "on  the  stem  in  a  mound 
of  powdered  sifgar."  The  inference  is 
that  the  eater  lifts  ^ach  strawberry  to 
his  mouth  by  thumb  and  forefinger. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
who  has  made  the  etiquette  of  the  table 
profound  study;  we  prefer  straw- 
berries with  cream  and  we  like  to 
mash  them  with  a  spoon.  In  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  the  berries  were  eaten  with 
cream,  or  with  claret  and  sugar  after 
the  Continental  fashion.  In  "La  Civillte 
Nouvelle,"  published  at  Paris  In  1667,  we 
read:  "Strawberries  are  eaten  with  a 
epoon.  In  the  absence  of  cream  one 
"  There  are 


INew  loric,  aim   ••-  y...  y,.rri 

du  Pont  in  the  Tagore  vineyard.  b>  her  1 
posturing,  gestures  and  action  illus- 
trated the  poems,  turning  them  into 
pictures  of  bodily  expression. 

"Chitra"  was  played  four  years  ago 
last  February  at  this  theatre,  when  it 
was  called  the  T«y.  Yesterday  Miss  du 
Pont  and  Mr.  Crane  as  Chitra  and  the 
noble,  famous  hunter  and  warrior  sat  at 
the  ends  of  the  stage  and  recited  the 
words  allotted  to  them  in  the  play.  The 
deities  were  not  seen.  Someone  read 
their  lines,  which,  unfortunately,  were 
for  the  most  part  inaudible,  nor  was 
Mr.  Crane's  enunciation  always  distinct 
or  poetic.  ,       ,    .  m  I 

After  each  scene  Miss  Cristie  mimed 
the  mood  and  verbal  expression  of  the 
'  moment.    Her  attitudes  and  movements 
were  In   themselves   interesting;  they 
were  often  significant.   Toward  the  end 
of  the   play  she  introduced   a  dance 
called  "The   Bubble  Dance."    "  Dance 
with  the  Sphere"  would  be  a  more  ro- 
mantic name.    The  dance  ittelf-danc. 
Z  here  said  by  courtesy,  for  it  consisted 
of  running  about,  leaping  and  playing 
with  a  sphere  t.  the  a«°™P,a°iin*lnt  ^ 
a  flute-was,  Indeed,  charming.    V  «* 
duration  had  been  longer  the  audience 
would  not  have  been  sorrowful. 

Alter  all.  the  more  attractive  Portions 
of  the  entertainment  were  the  lean  13 


some   recipes   in   that    excellent    book  I 
"Le  Gastronome  Francais"  by  GrimodJ 
do  la  Revniere  and  others '(Paris.  1828): 
!    "Strawberries  a  la  Creole.   Take  very 
ripe  and  well  sugared  berries,  pour  some 
lemon  juice  on  them,  and  stir  them  well. 
You  will  thus  give  them  the  flavor  of  j 
pine  apple,  if  you  do  not  put  too  much 
J  lemon  juice  with  them  that  the  acid  1st 
'  dominating."  I 
I    "Alcoholized  strawberries.  Having  roll- 1 
I  cd    in  sugar   your  portion   of  berries,  E 
S  crush  lightly  a  bit  of  it;  then  pour  on  it  I 

a  coffeespoonful  of  good  brandy.  Mix 
*  the  whole  mess  carefully  until  the  sugar 
is  melted.  Do  not  added  wine  or  wate1; 
The  brandv.  which  should  not  be  noticed 
if  the  quantity  is  well  considered, 
heightens  the  perfume  of  the  berrieif 
and  gives  them  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 

Jules  Gouft'e  mentions  "Bavarois  aux 
Fraises"   and  "Moscovite  de  Fraises 
forms  of  strawberries   and    cream,  in 
which  the.  strawberries  are  crushed  ana 
oassed  through  a  tammy,  or  fine  wor- 

■  sted  cloth,  before  they  are  mingled  witn 
I  the  cream.  Then  there  is  the  recipe  or 
la  strawberry  flan  given  by  Urban  Du- 
Ibols    in    his    "Cosmopolitan  Cookery  : 

,  "Spread  a  flawn    circle    with  tartlet 

■  naste,  which  mask  at  the  bottom  ana 
U  .„  „„„„,i  „-ith  hi. tiered  naper,  and  thus 


V  \< 

S.B. 


i.njriaiHi  ira.i*eciy 

contributed  tills  ,«-nd  sft 


[>er,  and  tna.sicShe  paste  'with  a  thin 
or  of  a.pricot  inarVnulade.  The  paste 
vir.g  cooked,  All  the  hollow  of  the 
•  :•:  .st  with  choice  wood  strawberries, 
which  1*01)50  In  clo3o  layers;  pour  over 
a  little  very  thick  syrup;  mask  them 
with  well  sugared  and  perfumed 
whipped  cream,  kept  very  firm.  Smooth 
the  cream  well  with  the  blade  tf. 
knife,  raising*  it  like  a  dome."  George 
Augustus  Sala.  quoting  this  recipe  In 
bis  "Kchocs  of  the  Week"  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  added:  "I  would 
rather  not." 


New  York  ,Tr£bune: 
llnni  T.  Davenport  had  spent 
:h  Pains  on  one  accompllshmo 

u«r  enough  b:u\  crossed  his  11 


isle 


111  til. 


A  Parting  Whack  at  the  Whang 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  late  symposium  on  the  morph- 
ology and  affinities  of  the  whang  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  this  obscure 
but  important  field  of  science.  As  a, 
plain,  unvarnished  truth-seeker,  may  I 
ask  whether  the  whang-doodle  is  prop- 
erly to  be  regarded  as  a  sub-species  7 
'They  shall  gnaw  a  file;  they  shair  flee 
to  the  mountains  of  Hepsidam  where 
the  lion  roareth  and  the  whang-doodle 
mourneth  for  its  first-born."  Can  you 
obtain  any  details  of  this  tragic  bereave- 


ie  battleships, 
the  common  mint!  ti>  think  „ 

>r  his  capacity  for  drink. 

•no  day.  convinced  the  world's  supply 

>f  drinkahlcs  was  running  shy, 
I«  In  a  hroolclot  held  his  head 
ntll  quite  sure  that  he  was  dead. 
\  hen  two  flays  Piter  round  his  bier 
townsfolk  were  ranged  from  far  and  near, 
nd.  ns  uneasily  thev  walled, 
iyid  everything,  and  speculated 
pon  Its  cost,  the  silence  starn 
fas  hmken  hy  a  friend's  remark: 
t  never  thought  that  wnter  'd  be 
he  flnlshment  of  William  T." 


ment? 
Boston. 

ill 


CLARENCE  MAGULION. 


thing: 


*iy  simply  of; 
i  thing  that 


publish** 
don,  is 
It  excite 
and  trag 
*vas  one* 
Use  ma  l 


Thi 
lopg 


Personal         * N»  •' 
Jmir   known   as  "Personal," 
n  certain  newspapers  of  Lon- 
ten  more  than  entertaining; 
curiosity;  it  hints'^at  crime  i 
ics.    A  New  York  newspaper  | 
ace.  famous,  or  infamous,  lor  the 
We  of  this  column.    Some  of  us 
$er  the  terrible  cartoon  of  Joseph 
f  in  the  early  days  of  Puck, 
'column  in  the  London  Times  has 
been    known     as     the  "Agony 
Column."  The  great.  Oxford  Dictionary 
gives  18S0  as  the  date  of    its  earliest 
quotation,   hut    Lnur-nce  Oliphant  used 
Ml/term  in  his  "Piccadilly"  ten  years 
before  that. 

■JSgt  us  r<  .id  the  Times  of  April  30.  Thisi 
04ragrHj*  i  miiiht  ;.».  nui  t»  W  atson  for 
^Hron:     "Toto.     Net   even   an  error 

-^■Bnbury.   A\  aitpcl  though  Sunday's* 

xetant  and  disappointed  lover? 
^^■L  'Your  fecline-  is  not  platonie,  but!.' 
■BP'0'    Cleo."    The  choice  of  a  name:; 

Wt'   P-nrt  was  incongruous.  Those; 
"■■lad  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Cleo-W 
"JM*  ;,,so  her  biographers,  have  not',.- 
^Hled  us  that  Cleopatra  was  inter-^ 
H^>  the  subject  or  the  practice  *ofjfi 
■nlc  u.v.-.     I'.il. :.].;;  i his  advertise- 
S  Is  a   emoU's   messagi!  to  a  fellow 
'^B.     1'erliaiis    it    is    a    menage,  not 
^^^B,'  but  code, 
^■advertisement  should  interest  all 
>»  the  vineyard  of  psych'ical  I 
'  Haunted  or  Disturbed  Prop- 
jj^^B  A  lady,  who  lias  deeply  studied 
t*'3  f  il  pow- 

^^Hu    ''nd   out   the  history   of  the 
and    undertake    to    remedy  it. 
1         with  persistent  bad  luck  can 
be    freed    from    the  influence, 
t  confidence.     Social  references 
nd  offered— Zonke.  Box  176,  The 


I  loupe  ? 


appeal 
"A 


it  Is  ii- 
the  he 


"e  is  one,  framed  evidently  by 
^^^^vith  a  sense  of  humor,  that  will 
to  many: 
^■crfectly  peaceful  person,  who 
[^^^■eing'unneeessai  ily  annoyed,  ur- 
[^^■-cquircs  the  name  of  a  firs' 
j^^H  London. where  the  following  an- 
,^^B'-S  do; NOT  occur:  (1)  Where  the 
^^^Hen  at  the  reception  bureau, 
j^^H  doubtless  of  high  moral  char- 
^^H*"  not  seem  to  have  a  thorough 
^^■P'  *-he  English  language,  never 
^^■tr  name  correctly,  nor  remember 
^^H"  arc  five  minutes  after  vou  have 
■r>n:  (2)  where  the  same  gcntle- 
^^H°  not  send  letters,  addressed  to 
an  entirely  different  person,  nor 
^^^Jlei;rams  for  two  days  before  de^  iL 
•them  to  your  room;  (3)  where  It 
t.  absolutely  essential  to  pension  W§ 
id  waiter  for  life  before  being  II 
get  a  table;  (4)  where  breakfast  ft 
t  take  33  minutes  to  arrive  after 
g;  (5)  where  it  is  not  impossible  f| 
of  anyone  staying  in  the  »1 
m  the  telephone  or  failing  receive  f 
irely  Incorrect  message,  if  at  all; 
re  nobody  knows  where  you  are 
hotel,  despite  the  fact  that  you 
ust  told  them  where  you  will  be; 
ere  everybody  isn't  a  blithering  jf" 
ex'-ept  possibly  the  general  man-  ft 
who  is  always  too  busy  fo  see 
The  life  of  a  Perfectly  Peaceful 
would  be  made  much  more;  per- 
pcaceful  if  such  a  Haven  could  be 
Anyone  with  any  suggestions 
rreatly  %>blige,  and  be  helping  in 
sirablo  object,  by  sending  them 
A,  452,  The  Times." 
onal."  a  newspaper'  paragraph 
',  to  a  person  or  a  personal  mat 
's  an  Americanism,  it  seems. 


lie 


Night,  Not  Day 

As  the  \V*orld  Wags:. 

A  few  days  ago  a  manuscript  (evl- 
dently  unfinished),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing Is  a  copy,  wa.s  picked  up  in  a  down- 
town office  building.  Knowing  your  In- 
terest In  all  matters  of  human  progress, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  yoq 
for  your  perusal  and.  possibly,  for  pub- 
lication: 

"Now  that  humanity  has  set  aside  the 
laws  of  nature  hy  just  moving  the 
hands  of  tJte  clock  and  a  New"  England 
genius  has  made  the  further  suggqsti^n 
that  the  'freezing'  point  on  the  ther- 
mometer-he moved  10  degrees  down, 
why  should  it  be  thought  sacrilege  to 
and  (ho  biblical  declaration  that1  the 
night  comelh  when  no  man  can  work 
and  decree  thai  tho  world's  vyork  Ijr* 
performed  between  sunsetkand  sunrise? 

"The  hihlieal  decree  was  promulgated 
before  artificial  light  was  known  and 
before  spectacles  had  been  invented. 
Why.  therefore,  rhould  not  man  devote 
the  hours  of  sunshine  to  enjoyment  and 
do  his  necessary  work  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  has  been  withdrawn? 

"Dismissing  the  suggestion  that  this 
proposition  is  advanced  In  the  interest 
of  the  oculist  and  the  optician,  and  that 
its  effect  would  be  to  upset  the  ordinary 
functions  oP  society,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ordinary  functions  of 
society  have  been  unset  many  times 
since  history  began.  The  time  has  long 
passed  when  uxorious  man  stole  his 
wife;  when  people  went  about  clad  in 
breechclouts;  when  'Two  Years  Before 
tho  Mast*  \va3  written;  when  horse  cars 
threaded  our  streets;  when  it  required 
two  weeks  for  news  to  come  from  Lon- 
don. Indeed,  all  our  social  and  indus- 
trial life  has  been  changed  within  the 
memory  of  living  men.  Why  not  con- 
tinue progress'' 

"The  man  who.^e  work  Is  at  night— 
and  there  are  millions  of  them— is  out 
of  bed  by  noon,  and  the  afternoon,  with 
its  sunshine,  for  recreation  and  social 
life.    He  who  is  employed  by  day  is 
generally  obliged  to  leave  home  after 
a  mere  glance  at  wife  and  children,  with 
breakfast    half-eaten    and    only  half) 
awake,  and  returns  at  night  to  find  his 
'kiddies'  in  bed  and  his  wife  tired  by  J 
the  labors  of  the  day.    Nothing  remains  ' 
but  a  drowsy  evening,  a  visit  out,  or  a  j 
theatre-going,  during,  which  he  is  dull 
and  stupid.    His  family  sees  little  of 
h;m  except  on  Sunday.    And  the  life  of 
husband  and  wife  Is  devoted  to^work 
and  sleep. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  brain  works  1 
to  the  best  'advantage  at  night»  and  ! 
therefore  educational  processes  in  even 
the  primary  school  would  profit  rather 
than  lose  by  the  proposed  change  of  the 
daily  routine." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this,  writer 
had  not  finished  his  essay.  He  prob- 
ably wrote  from  experience  with  the 
multitude  of  grouches  who  troop  into 
the  city  every  morniiu?  half  fed,  half, 
awako  and  without  the  comfort  (tho 
men  I  mean)  of  tobacco  denied  by  the 
benevolent  trustees  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated. s  •  *  i'AJ  E.  ^fc.  T. 
Boston.  \ 

Lewis  Vertomannus,  a  gentleman  of 
Lome,  visited  Aden  In  1503.  He  wrote 
of  the  inhabitants.:  "Their  exercise  of 
buying  and  seeing  beginneth  the  sec- 
ond hour  of  the  night  by  reason  of  ex- 
treme heat  In  the  daytime."— Ed. 

hxoy  3  1  /f  t ?  <•" 

And  then  he  spoke  of  the  deep-seated  bore- 
dom he  had  always  experienced,  of  tbe  cou- 
slaut  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  two  men  in 
his  body:  the  one  that  suid  to  him  when  all 
bis  things  were  ready  for  going  to  a  party: 
"Go  to  bed.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
there?"  The  other  that  said  to  him  when  he 
Ijad  gone  to  bed:  "You  ought  to  have  gone 
out,  you  would  have  been  amused." 

Strawberries  Again 

It  Is  not  easy  to  find  in  any  eating 
house  or  on  any  private  table  straw- 
berry shortcake  in-  its  perfection.  A  f 
rich  cake  covered  with  strawberries  and  | 
crowned  with  whipped  cream  is  not  the  I 
thing.  The  art  of  mixing  and  baking  !' 
the  true  shortcake  is  seldom  practised,  I 
even  if  it  is  theoretically  known.  Where  | 
is  the  shortcake  of  our  youth,  with  I 
strawberries  between  the  layers,  not  a  % 
low,  flat,  pulpy  mass,  but  an  upstand-  I. 
ing  and  imposing  cake?  Cream  was  J 
poured  on  it  from  a  cream  jug  by  the  f 
luxurious.  Whipped  cream  is  a  delu-  I 
sion.  ait  abomination. 

|  (By  the  way.  just  what  was  the: 
"shortcake"  on  Long  Island  referred  to  S 
by  Walt  Whitman  in  "Leaves  of  Grass":  ' 
"And  I  could  come  every  afternoon  of  j 


Jules  Hreteull  in  "Le  Cuislnier  Euro- 
peen    said  (hat  a  dish  of  strawberries 

was  served  every  day  throughout  the  \ 
year  at  the  table  of  the  Sovereign  of  j 
<  England  and  at  that  of  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium, f 

There    Is    little  about  the  medicinal  I 
properties    of   tho   strawberry   in   the  I 
books    I'homas  I.upton  In  his  "Thousand 
I  ^",n,)lG    Things    of    Sundrle  Sortes" 

I  (l  bird  ed..  London  1B27)  says:  "Manv 
have  beenc  helped  that  have  had  foule 
and  leprous  faces,  onely  with  the  wash 
Ing  tho  same  with  distilled  water  of 
Strawberries:  the  Strawberries  first  put 
into  a  close  glasse,  and  so  putrifled  in 
Horse-dung."  He  gives  Conrad  Gesner, 
t  ie  learned  man  of  Zurich,  as  his  au- 
thority. 

Let  us'  not  forget  that  tho  Bavarian 
peasant  knows  that  elves  are  fond  of 
these  berries.  In  order  that  they  may 
be  good-natured  and  see  to  It  that  his 
cows  give  plenty  of  milk,  he  ties  a 
basket  of  straw  berries  between  the  cow's 
horns.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the 
strawberry  is  one  of  the  fruits  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Mr.  McAdoo  s  Shibboleth 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  the  Herald  in  discuss- 
ing the  presidency  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  is  probably  not  available  timber 
because  he  comes  from  the  South. 

All  true  enough  no  doubt,  but  let  us 
invoke  a  shibboleth  in  the  cause  of  the 
claimant,  or  rather  let  him*  Invoke  his 
own.  Being  more  practical  and  un- 
academic  than  his  father-in-law  he  is 
less  likely  to  retain  the  southern  con- 
sciousness, and  his  shibboleth,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  unaffected. 
The  shibboleth  is  the  word  "work." 
■"VVo'k"  in  Georgia,  sah.  is  translated! 
into  another  sound  in  New  York,  and 
how  well  Mr.  McAdoo  has  become  ac- 
climated to  the  lingual  airs  and  graces 
ol  his  adopted  people  is  seen  in  the  fact ' 
that  without  trick  or  apparent  effort, 
find  even  as  one  to  their  manners  born, 
he  says  "woik"  with  the  best  of  them. 
And  since  no  outlander  may  ever  ac- 
quire the  true  accent  of  New  York  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  Mr.  McAdoo, 
although  of  the  South  in  this  existence, 
must  have  been  of  Manhattan  in  an- ! 
other.  LUX.  ' 

Boston. 


"I  Know  What  I  Like" 

s  the  World  Wags: 
When  we  get  our  great  municipal 
ipe  organ  (which  I  hope  may  be  soon) 
iere  are  two  kinds  of  compositions 
hich  should  be  minimized.  One  is  the 
lunderously  uproarious  show  piece,  in- 
;nded  to  "demonstrate  the  full  capa- 
cities of  the  instrument,"  in  the  per- 
jrmance  of  which  the  player  jabs,' 
.ishes,  pulls,  prods  and  belabors  every, 
ey,  stop  and  pedal  he  cart  reach,  with 
"inds,  feet,  knees,  ears  and  elbows,  the 
jsulting  din  stunning  the  hearers  into 
-lathy  and  jarring  chandeliers  in  the 
2xt  block. 

Tho  other  is  the  "toccata,"  those  clat- 
ring,  rackety  pieces  for  the  showing 
f  of  finger  facility,  the  result  being( 
Jout  as  valuable  and  interesting  music-' 
ly  as  the  playing  of  "Alexander's  Rag- 
me  Band"  on  a  xylophone.  These 
ay  be  useful  exercises  for  the  per- 
irmer,  but  they  are  tedious  to  the  lls- 
mer.  There  are  plenty  of  compositions 
'  orchestral  character  and  real  musical 
ilue,  without  lugging  in  these  tiresome' 
aditions.  and  travesties  on  every  pro -I 
•am.  I  speak  merely  as  a  listener,1 
ith  a  fair  liking  for  numerous  good 
orkmen  clear  through  the  alphabet, 
om  Ascher  to  \Vollenhaupt.  and  a  dis- 
union always  to  return,  after  devious  , 
anderings  and  samplings,  to  that  old 
,u«)rvis  himself,  the  Shakespeare  of 
usic.  f  W.  C.  T. 

Brookline.  I 


Not  the  Ones  to'  Be  Pensioned 

ks  tho  World  Wags:  1 

I  sdo  by  the  press  that  the  employes 
It  tho  Boston  Public  Library  think  that 
hey  ought  to  be  pensioned,  but  I  don't 
elieve  that  those  who  usO  the  library 
re  of  that  way  of  thinking.  Consider- 
tig  tho  trials  and  tribulations  endured 
iy  those  who  use  tho  library,  it  seems 
o  mo  that  they,  rather  than  the  sm- 
loyes  of  the  library,  are  the  ones  who 
hould  be  pensioned. 

Boston.  BIBLIOPHILE. 


What's  Doing  in  Literature? 

Sir:      Do    you    mind   passing   on  to: 
our  literary  editor  the  following  sug- 
cstion  for  a  new  kind  of  booklover's 

I  contest?    I  have  just  read  in  a  review 
of  a  recent  volume  that  several  times , 
tbe  author  was,  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing away  his  manuscript,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  friends.     And  you  will  re-J 
call,    of    course.    Vergil    pitching  the^ 
Aeneid   into    the   fire   and    having  ItS 
pulled   out  just  in   time.     Well,  then, 
how  about  giving  a  few  prizes  for  the 
best    letters    on    Which    Book  Would 
You  Prefer  Above  All  Others  Not  to 

(Have      Been      Snatched      From  theff! 

JFlames?    Or,  in  other  words,  what  ie  ; 

jyour   favorite   near-casualty   in  litera-" 

jFUROR   TEUTONICL'S   in   the   N.  Tl 


It  was  on  May  31,  1856,  that  Gavarni 

talked  with  the  Goncourt  brothers  about 
the,  theatre.   He  preferred  the  platform  i 
Of  strolling  mountebanks  to  the  Illusions  . . 
of  the  stage.   In  the  course  of  his  talk,  1 
he  eald:    "Havo  you  ever  looked  at- ,;' 
■UsnUvely  at  the  audience  instead  of  the! 
Stage?   Have  you  seen  those  heads?  I 
do  not  know  how  any  one,  having  seen 
that  sight,  hae  the  courage  to  write  for  I 
an  audience.    One  can  at  least  make^,* 
the  acquaintance  of  a  book  when  he  is 
alone,  but  a  play  is  judged  by  a  mass 
of    reunited    humanity,  agglomerated 
Vtupldlty." 

Only  a  few  In  Boston  longed  to  hear 
the  music  of  Wagner  while  American 
soldiers  w*ere  fighting  In  /France.  Not 
because  Wagner,  after  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  wrote  a  foolish,  contemptible 
satire  on  the  Parisians,  but  because  his 
arrogance  and  the  spirit  of  his  later 
music  were  aggressively  German.     If  * 
music  by  him  had  been  played  last  sea- 
son, there  would  probably  have  l*een  no 
unpleasant  scene  ;  there  might  have  been 
applause,  for  the  audience  of  the  Bos-  . 
ton    Symphony    Hall   applauds   every- 1 
thing,  especially  a  funeral  march  played 
■tn  memory  of  a  composer  or  a  citizen. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Mon- 
Iteux  should  not  conduct  music  by  Wag- 
ner next  season,  if  he  shows  himself  . 
/skilled  in  tbe  interpretation  of  the  mu- 
fsic  The  time  has  not  come,  however, 
■when  an  American  can  listen  patiently 
to  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Max 
Bruch,  Felix  Weingartner,  Engelbert 
Humperdinck  and  other  living  repre- 
sentatives of  German  "Kultur."  No 
one  in  bis  right  and  patriotic  mind: 
wishes  to  pay  fees  'to  them  or  to  their 
publishers. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
question  of  "enemy  music"  has  not  been' 
BOlved  in  France  or  in  England  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone.  If  Wagnerian 
operas  have  been  performed  In  London, 
there  has  been  In  the  same  city  an  out- 
cry against  performances  of  music  by 
Brahms,  and  there  was  on  one  occa- 
sion, incredible  as  the  statement  seems, 
a  protest  against  music  by  Handel.  - 

Soon  after  the  present  war  broke  out 
Saint-Saens  wrote  in  behalf  of  an  anti- 
German  movement  In  Paris.  Saint- 
Saens  Is  in  his  84th  year,  but  he  still 
writes  vigorously,  violently.  Perhaps  his 
attack  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  musl?  of  Wagner  as  against  the  • 
Wagnerian  cult  In  France,  the  Influ- 
ence of  which,  In  our  judgment,  he  over-  j 
estimates. 

Some  other  Frenchmen  are  not  so  bit- 
terly  hostile  toward  Germanic  music.  I 
Lucien  Chevaillier  set  himself  the  task  ] 
of  obtaining  the  opinions  of  French  mu- 1 
picians  who  have  fought  in  the  war.  ( 
"By  whom,"  he  asks,  "should  the  con- 
troversy be  definitely  settled  unless  by 
the  musicians  that  risked  their  lives  in 
defence  of  their  nation  and  stood  up 
against  Wagner's  compatriots?  For  they 
are  judges  who  cannot  tie  suspected  of 
partiality    toward    the    German  com- 
poser." 

We  now  quote  from  an  article  In  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London:  "By  means 
of  a  publication  called  Gazette  des 
Classes  du  Conservatoire,  it  was  sought 
to  obtain  from  soldier-musicians  and 
musicians  mobilized,  though  not  ac- 
tually in  the  firing  line,  an  answer  to 
three  questions,  of  which  the  second  ran 
thus:  'Should  German  musicians  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  places?  Brahms  and 
and  Wagner?'  The  results  were  tabu- 
lated as  follows:  Out  t>f  56  French  musi- 
cians at  the  front  who  were  Interro- 
gated 46  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  Wagner's  works  being  reinstated  In 
their  country's  repertory;  two  were  radi- 
cally opposed  to  that  view;  four  re- 
turned less  categorical  negatives;  two 
replied  vaguely,  ajid  two  vouchsafed  no 
answer.  Then,  among  the  musicians 
mobilized,  but  serving  an  the  rear  lines, 
1 12  were  in  favor  of  reviving  the  Wagner 
works,  while  only  one  was  found  to  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  any  6uch  re- 
vival." 

Mr.  Chevaillier,  citing  these  opinions, 
asked  whether  any  one  would  dar©  to  • 
dispute  the  opinion  of  the  French  sol- 
diers "after  they  had  passed  under  the] 
Aro  de  Triomphe." 

But  Saint-Saens  contends  that  for  him  J 
the  Wagner  question  goes  beyond  the* 
kingdom  of  music,  for,  as  he  says,  the; 
Germans,  having  long  misunderstood 
Wagner,  made  of  him  their  national  I 
composer,  their  "great  art  hero,"  soi 
that  they  named  war  trenches  after! 
the  characters  in  his  operas.  "In  these 
circumstances  for  U3  to  perform  his! 

|  works  would  be  equivalent  to  setting  up 
tbe  German  fta^." 

k    The    editor    of    Le    Monde  Musical 

I  In  which  this  article  of  Saint-Saens  *was 
published,  wrote  in  reply.  Mr,  Mangeot 

I  said: 

"It  is  precisely  that  which  exasperajen  ' 
musicians  who  have  taken  the  'Wotan  and 
'Siegfried'  lines— to  be  accused  of  hoist-  : 
ing  the  German  flag  because  they  ask  '; 
not  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  Wagner's  | 
operas."  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  ; 
Oen.  Mangin  and  his  headquarters  staff  j 
attended  a  performance  of  "Die  Wal- 
kuere"  at  Wiesbaden. 

"They  would  laugh  if  :iiey  were  told 
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gone  to  war  |n  defence  "(  their  freedom, 
and  having  achieved  that  end,  now  de- 
manded to  hn  left.  free  in  the  choice  of 
their   artistic   pleasures;    after   all.  It 

I^Ei  ha  easy  for  those  who  do  not  wish 

•1»  hear  Wagner's  music  any  more  to 
0Uy  m  home  when  his  music  is  played." 
And  Saint-Seans  was  reminded  of  the 

'fact— that  his  anti-German  attack  had 
also  been  aimed  at  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann Schubert,  whose  names  had  not 
been  given  to  "the  (Jerman  trenches." 
Had  E  listened  to  you  there  would  have 
beer,  an  end  of  the  Mass  in  n,  and  you 
■would  have  made  of  us  destroyers  of 
cathedrals.' 

Mr.  Stravinsky  rut  music  by  "Wagner 
on  programs,  or  a  program,  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  last  sea- 
son, that   was  expected  of  him.  The 

"  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  prepare  ex- 
clusively German  programs  throughout 
the  year.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sur- 
prising if  Mr.  Stokowski  of  Philadelphia 
had  done  likewise. 

Mr.  liabaud  showed  the  musical  pub- 
lic of  Boston  that  a  Frenchman  could 
be  a  master  Interpreter  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  and  overtures.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Wagner's  music  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  impressive,  for  he 
■was  celebrated  In  Paris  as  a  conductor 
of  Wagnerian  opera:  as  he  was  praised 
enthusiastically  by  the  Viennese  critics 
In  1S99  when  he,  with  Max  d'OUonne. 
conducted  a  series  of  elaborate  concerts 
With  diversified  programs  in  that  mu- 
sically fastidious  city.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  us  that  the  war  was  raging; 
that  Wagner  was  to  the  great  majority 
not  persona  grata. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  Mr.  MOn- 
teux  will  "Germanize"  the  musical  pub- 

I  lie  by  conducting  Wagner's  music.  In 
years  past  we  have  had  too  much  Ger- 
man music,  too  much,  and  too  little 
French,  Russian,  English  music.  Strong 

'  doses,  one  might  say  drenches,  of  Sibe- 
lius did  not  console  us.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  lose  Sibelius  for  one  season. 
His  music  will  be  the  fresher  when  we 

I  hear  It  again.  Mr.  Moi.teux  is  a  man 
of  catholic  taste  He  will  not  come  here 
as  a  propagandist  of  any  cult. 

(  -  

Walt  Whitman,    whose   centenary  Is 
1  piously  observed,  was  passionately  fond 
of  Italian  opera  as  be  heard  it  in  the 
|  flush  of  his  manhood.   He  wrote  in  prose 
and  verse  about  music,  often  shrewdly, 
Often  well.    His  one  groat  saying  Is  in 
his  "Carol  of  Occupations": 
I         much-  is  what  humIips  from  you.  whej 
you  are  reminded   t>v   Ik'   Inst :  omental 
I  ft' if  not  the  violins  anil  the  cornets— It  I1, 
WM      not  the  oboe  nor  tli  •  beniInK  drums 
Mf      nor  the   s  ure  of  the  baritone  slngei  ■ 
singing  his  sut-jt  romanza — nor  that  ofj 

M      the  men's"  chorus,  nor  that  of  the 
women's  chorus. 
It  is  nearer  and  farther  than  they. 

"Niobe.  All  Smiles,"  a  farcial  comedy 
•In  three  acts  bv  Harry  and  Edward 
I  Paulton  will  be  the  play  for  the  opening 
'of  the  summer  season  at  the  Copley 
'Theatre.  This  farce  had  long  runs  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  V  ales  Thea- 
'  tre,  Liverpool,  on  Sept.  1,  1S90: 

_  Harry  Paulton 

'  ™n£U,in,Sn£ '.'.Mnrvyn  Tier-path 

i  H,,V,  FnnrToTinkin»''  Henry  S.  D«cre 

'    ?irklr  Slllocks    ..  ..  .  .Charles  Randolph 

I  £     i£  n mm,  ...Constance  Nathalie 

«  ,     rrifrm  ..   Helen  Palgrave 

I,  .71*  r  tmn  Violet  Lofting 

I  tte'fc::::::  M"'X.DSS!{ 

:  £iein'e. '**E::E A-  «r 

!  There  were  performances  in  this  coun- 
MtrTbefore  thai  date,  but  the  first  in  New 
t  York  was  on  Aug.  31.  1881.  when  V  ill  am 
I  f  Owen  took  the  part  of  Peter  Dunn 
1  and  Carrie  Turner  that  of  Niobe  at  the 
I  I  Bilou  Theatre.  George.  R.  Edeson  suc- 
.  ceeded  Mr.  Owen;  Eleanor  Carey  sue- 
.-  ceeded  Carrie  Turner.  The  farce  was 
[  acted  for  the  lOGd  consecutive  and  last 
I   time  Nov.  'il,  1891. 

J  The  farce  was  first  seen  in  London  at 
[  the  Strand  Theatre  on  April  16,  189-. 
U  when  Harry  Paulton  played  Dunn  and 

I  Beatrice  Lamb  took  the  part  of  Mobe. 
1  There  was  a  run  of  nearly  600  perform- 
H  ances    Harry  Paulton,  born  in  1S42,  died 

I  In  April   19H-    In  1S88  and  1889  he  WaS 

I  olaving  in  the  United  States.    Thus  he 
was  seen  as  Inlgo  In   "The  Queen  s 
P  Mate  "  first  associated  with  Lillian  Rua- 

V\wM  Agnes  Stone,  W.  H.  Clark,  J.  H. 
1    Ryley  and  others,  later  with  Lilly  Post, 

\    Marie    Halton.    William  McLaughlin. 
I  Richard    Golden,    HatUe    Dclaro  and 

!    When   "N  oV   was  revived  at  the 
Strand  Theatre,  London,  in  1S93,  Miss 
1    Lamb  and  Paulton  were  still  the  statue 
A    and  its  owner.  J.  S.  Clarke's  son.  Wil- 
led, took  ths  part  of  Cornelius,  former-  I 

■  ly  played  at  that  theatre  by  Forbes|J| 

Revived    in    Boston    at    the  Castle 

■  Square  Theatre,  in  May.  1S0S,  Miss  Law 
H  rence  took  tho  part  of  Niobe:  Mr.  Lewis 

that  of  Dunn;  Kate  Ryan.  Mary  feand- 
,    era,  Frances  Drake,  Marian  Chapman 
ji  and  Messrs.  Mackay,  Cummings.  Morri-g 
j  son  and  Seeley  were  in  the  cast. 

SjL   "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  is  the  operetta  for 
Bthe  thlrdweck  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  j 
B  season  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.   It  was  j 
^Hm  Boston,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  that  | 
H&ptnafnr.  ••  was  performed  for  the  first  | 


1878.  Augustln  Daly  and  other  man- 
agers were  sure  that  tho  American  pub- 
lic would  not  relish  a  work  that  was  so 
distinctively  British,  but  R.  M.  Field 
had  shrewder  judgment  and  bought  the 
rights..  Captain  Corcoran  wan  played 
by  James  H.  Jones:  Sir  Joseph  Porter, 
by  George  W.  Wilson;  Ralph  Rackstraw 
by  Rose  Temple.  Sadie  Martlnot  was 
the  Hebe;  Marie  Walnwrlght,  Josephine. 
Melbourne  MacDowell,  the  husband  of 
Fanny  Davenport,  took  the  small  part 
of  Tom  Bowline. 

On  April  14,  1879,  "Pinafore"  was  seen 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  with  an  uncom- 
monly good  cast: 

Sir  Joseph  Porter  H.  r.  Barnabee 

Captain  Corcoran  M.  W.  Whitney 

Ralph  Rackstraw  Tom  Karl 

Dick  Deadeye  George  Frothingham  ■ 

Bill  Bobstay   .Arthur  Hitchcock  I 

Tom  Tucker  -Gertrude  Calef  I 

Josephine  Mary  Beebe  I 

Little  Buttercup  Isabelle  McCulloch  S 

Hebe  Georgia  Cayvan 

For  the  first  lime  hero  the  music  was 
really  sung. 

The  history  of,  "Pinafore"  in  Boston 
alone  would  make  an  interesting  vol- 
ume, richly  anecdotical,  a  volume  that 
could  be  extended  greatly  by  the  inser- 
tion of  portraits. 


New  York's  Theatrical  Season 
Reviewed  by  J.  Ranken  Towse 

Mr.  ,T.  Ranken  Towse  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  summing  up  the  theatri- 
cal season  of  1918-19  in  that  city,  re- 
marks: "One  reason  why  worthless 
plays,  having  no  rational,  literary,  org 
dramatic  excuse  for  their  exhibition, 
often  last  longer  than  pieces  of  substan- 
tial merit  is  that  they  are  better  because  I 
much  more  easily  acted  than  those  of  a 
very  common  I 


much  more  easily  acted  than  those  of  a 
superior  order.   Actors  of  very  common  I 
calibre  may  satisfy  every  requirement  in  I 
merely  pantomimic  shows  which  make  I 
no  demand  upon  intellectual  perception,  I 
subtlety  of  expression  or  genuine  emo- 
tional  power.   Tho  Interpretation  of  the 
commonplace  or  vulgar  is  not  difficult: 
That  is  why  so  many  actors  of  mediocre 
ability  have  done  well  in  Ibsen.  We 
should  have  his  plays  everywhere  if  they 
had  any  popular  appeal.    This,  unluck 
ily,  some  of  our  most  idiotic  and  objec 
tionable    farces  have— •since    there  is 
plenty  of  bad  taste  in  the  world— but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  just  be- 
cause they  are  what  they  are,  they  are 
generally  played  for  all  and  often  a' 
great  deal  more  than  they  are  worth. 
The  performance,  contemptible  as  it  Is 
from  any  intelligent  point  of  view,  is 
apt  to  he  good  of  its  sort,  and  herein 
may  ,t>e  found  one  explanation  of  its 
wide  acceptance.    It  is  easier  to  catch 
the  crowd  with  a  bad  play  well  acted 
than  with  a  good  play  badly  acted,  a 
formula  that  accounts  for  a  good  many 
disappointing  failures  and  unjustifiable 
successes." 

Mr.  Towse  finds  the  average  stand- 
ard of  theatrical  achievement  in  'the 
expiring'  season  "deplorably  low." 
Stuart  Walker  provided  "the  richest 
store  of  varied  and  intellectual  enter 
tainment." 

"His  successes,  In  the  last  year  or 
two,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
ridiculous  assumption  that  there  is  no 
audience  in  New  York  except  for  cheap 
and  tawdry  sensation.  The  hearty  ap- 
preciation with  which  his  production  of 
'The  Book  of  Job,'  a  work  depending 
almost  wholly  upon  the  magnificence  of 
its  thought  and  splendor  of  expres- 
sion, was  infinitely  significant.  If  some 
of  the  credit  must  be  attributed  to  the 
sympathetic  and  eloquent  embodiment 
of  the  patriarch >  by  George  Gaul,  his 
discernment  in  tho  selection  of  a  com- 
paratively tmkown  actor  for  so  diffi- 
cult a  part  must  not  be  forgotten 
.  .  .  Mr.  Walker  afforded  several  un 
common  treats  irt*the  vividly  imagina- 
tive pieces  of  Lord  Dunsany,  and  If  he 
did  not  reveal  a  masterpiece  in  'Jona- 
than Makes  a  Wish,'  he  at  leaBt  fur- 
nished a  play  which  had  definite  point 
and  meaning  and  was  good  entertain- 
ment. Altogether  he  has  shown  him 
self,  thus  far,  an  original,  enterprising 
and  aagacious  manager,  whose  pioneer 
work  promises  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  not  fall  into  the  error  of  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  his  scenery  than 
to  the  quality  of  his  actors." 

Of  other  plays,  Mr.  Towse  says:  "Three 
plays  of  outstanding  excellence  were 
'The  Betrothal'  and  'The  Burgomaster 
of  Belgium,'  by  Maeterlinck,  and  the 
'Dear  Brutus'  of  Barrle.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  altogether  surprising  that  only  the 
last-mentioned  met  with  enduring  popu- 
lar favor,  while  the  other  two  were  but 
moderately  successful.  In  'The  Betroth- 
al,' with  all  its  interesting  scenes  and 
spectacular  attractions,  there  was,  doubt 
less,  much  that  was  'caviare  to  the  gen 
eral.'  It  was  less  of  a  novelty,  and  had 
less  of  direct  human  appeal— especially 
to  children— than  'The  Bluebird,'  and,  on 
the  whole,  was  less  effectively  Interpret- 
ed. 'The  Burgomaster'  came  late  into 
the  field,  after  a  long  succession  of  war 
plays  which  had  taken  off  the  edge  of 
the  public  appetite.  Moreover,  the  rep- 
resentation of  it  was  attended  by  other 
unfavorable  circumstances.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  still  remains  upon  the 
boards.  The  success  of  'Dear  Brutl!"  ' 
which  was  never  in  <loubtt  is  but  o 


general  body  of  theatregoers  to  recog- 
nize and  support  a  piece  of  distinguished 
merit.  The  rlay  will  scarcely  be  ranked 
with  the  best  of  Barrie's  creations,  but 
bears  manv  marks  of  his  peculiar  genius 
and  contains  many  popular  elements. 
Neither  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  nor 
Iiaddon  Chambers  has  done  himself  jus- 
tice In  *Humpty  Dumpty'  or  'The  Sav- 
ing Grace."  But  these  plays  were  re- 
deemed from  absolute  futility  by  the  op- 
portunities for  some  cleyer  acting  which 
they  offered  Otis  Skinner  and  Cyril 
Maude.  The  popularity  of  'Redemption' 
-one  of  the  'big  hits  of  the  season— was 
largely  due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  fame 
of  its  author,  the  artistic  excellence  of 
Its  setting,  and  the  melodramatic  feat- 
ures of  the  work,  which,  whatever  value 
It  may  possess  as  a  reflection  of  Russian 
life  and  manners  in  a  former  period,  is 
not  especially  remarkable  in  any  literary 
or  dramatic  sense.  With  the  name  of  an 
unknown  author  attached  to  It  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
attracted  much  attention.  The  'Be  Calm. 
Camilla,'  of  Clare  Kummer  was  distin- 
guished from  the  majority  of  contempo- 
rary comedies  by  f reshnes3  of  comic  fan- 
cy and  the  piquant  humors  of  its  dia- 
logue, but  was  of  unsubstantial  fabric. 
M  the  Tiger!  Tiger'.'  of  Edward  Knob- 
lock  is  included  In  this  present  category. 
It  is  simply  to  point  out  that  it  was  a 
flashy,  pretentious  piece  of  brummagem 
workmanship,  made  out  of  very  cheap 
material.  Its  affectation  of  philosophic 
or  any  serious  intent  was  false  pretence. 
What  was  true  in  it  was  old,  and  what 
was  new  was  inadmissible.  It  was  built 
around  a  scene,  meant  to  be  a  'shocker, 
which  "resulted  in  a  situation  with  which 
the  author  did  not  venture  to-deal  hon- 
estly. 'The  Marquis  de  Prio»  was  not 
an  Inspiring  play,  but  it  had  the  merit 
of  being  well  written  and  skilfully  con- 
structed, and  afforded  Leo  Dltrlchstem 
a  part  well  adapted  to  his  personality 
and  style  which  he  played  very  cleverly. 
The  Ttfoliere'  of  Philip  Moeller,  though 
a  less  highly  finished  bit  of  workmanship 
than  that  of  Lavedan,  is  a  much  more 
agreeable  play,  and  is  heartily  welcome 
as  a  highly  creditable  and  Interesting 
effort  in  the  direction  of  quasi-historical 
romantic  drama,  which  proved  sufficient- 
ly popular  to  encourage  expectation  of 
additional  and  better  productions  of  a 
similar  kind.  'The  Jest'  and  'The  Bonds 
of  Interest'  have  been  discussed  so  re-,,, 
cently  that  nothing  more  need  be  said 
about  them  now.  But  the  Doom  for  the 
romantic  drama  appears  to  be  imminent. 
One  notable  play  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  'The  Little  Brother 
of  Milton  Goldsmith  and  Benedict  James 
That  was  a  curious  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness,  hut  the  better  half  of  it 
was  exceptionally  strong,  and  any  new 
work  by  these  joint  authors  is  certain 
to  excite  interest." 


Petruchlo  was  irresitlble  from  pure  Hght- 
heartedness,  and  he  has  devised  some 
delicious  effects.  After  Katherine's  sub- 
mission he  follows  her  from  the  stage 
flinging  the  whip,  which  ho  has  carried 
carelessly  until  then,  away  from  him: 
but,  thinking  better  of  it,  he  returns, 
picks  up  the  whip,  and  descends  the 
steps  to  the  audience,  offering  it  whim- 
sically to  the  public!  After  the  second! 
act  he  made  a  short  address,  explaining! 
the  aim  of  the  Soclete  Shakespeare; I 
their  hopes  of  touring  Europe  later,  to 
popularize  the  bard;  and  thanking  their! 
backers,  'an  easy  task,  for  they  are! 
few.'  The  success  of  the  whole  perform-l 
once  was  Instantaneous,  its  simplicity! 
had  an  Elizabethan  touch,  and  the! 
17th  century  music,  arranged  "by  Jac-I 
quet  was  charming.  Mile.  Cellat  made! 
an  ardent  shrew,  although  she  did  not 
go  very  deeply  into  the  psychology  ofl 
the  part;  M.  ^Rollan  is  the  most  tender 
and  graceful  of  lover*  and  M.  Vallee  is  I 
excellent  as  Grumio. 

"A  new  comedy,  by  Miguel  Zamacois, 
who  had  written  nothing  for  five  or  sin 
years,  was  brought  out  at  the  Odeon  tha 
same  week.   'M.  Cesarin,  Ecrivaln  PubJ 
He,"  is  an  amiable  little  comedy,  in  three 
i  acts  which  contain  verses  that  reveal 
l  the  humor  and  sense  of  the  theatre  that 
•  M.  Zamacois  had  shown  so  brilliantly  in 
[former  plays.    It  lacks  the  poetry  of 
I  'Les  Bouffons'  and  tho  picturesquenese 
liof  'La  Fleur  Marveilleuse,'  being,  in  f act,  _ 
la  trifle  rococo  in  style;  but,  if  the  action  I 
is  slow,  the  details  are  amusing  and  the 
,costumes  of  the  period  (1830)  very  at- 
tractive.   On  ,the  whole,  like  'Les  Bouf- 
I  fons.'    it   Is   another   transposition  of 
'  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac'    Only  here  It  is 
M.  Cesarin,  the  philosophical  old  copyist, 
who  writes  love-letters  for  his  adopted 
daughter  Isabelle  to  the  young  poet 
Marcolin.    But  Marcelln  is  in  love  with 
an  aclress.    Thanks  to   M.  Cesarin's 
watchfulness,  all  ends  happily.   One  ex- 
cellent sceno  occurs  when  Marcelin,  In 
tears  at  the  coldness  of  the, actress,  ia 
consoled  by  Isabelle.  who  admits  that 
she,  too,  loves  a  man  who  does  not  care 
for  her.   'What  a  fool  he  must  he!'  sobs 
Marcelin,  not  realizing  that  it  Is  him- 
self.   M.  Lamy  is  a  shrewd  and  lovable 
Cesarin;  Urctillat  gives  a  majestic  cari- 
cature  of  a  vain  actor;  Mile.  Corciade  is 
au  attractive  actress,  and  ALlle.  Gueraud 
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Plays  by  Shakespeare  and 
Zamacois  in  Paris  Theatres 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
•  don  Stage  writing  on  April  28  describes 
I  a  performance' of  a  Shakesperian  come 
|  dy  and  of  a  new  play  by  Zamacois. 

"To    celebrate    the    anniversary  of 
|  Shakespeare's  birth.  M.  Gemier  selected 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  this  year 
It  was  the  fourth  of  a  series  given  by 
|  the  Societe  Shakespeare,  previous  plays 
1  being,  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  'An-^ 
[tony    and    Cleopatra,'    and  Mollere's 
*Le  Bourgeois   Gentilhomme.'    M.  de 
Lla  Fouchardiere,  the  adapter  of  'The 
!  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  has  taken  liber 
'ties  with  the  original  text,  but  rather 
in  the  matter  of  expression  than  in 
the  spirit  of  the  play.  My  chief  griev 
ance  against  him  Is  the  suppression  of 
the  introduction,  and  of  that  cTellciousCsi 
character,  Christopher  Sly;  one  is 
v  prised  that  Gemier  was  not  tcmpted| 
-'by  the  possibilities  of  original  staging: 
In  the  prologue.    AVe  can  imagine  theW 
fantastic  touch  he  would  have  given  & 
,  the  scene  of  the  tinker's  awakening  infjV 
I  the  Lord's  bed-chamber,  and  One  won-» 
Iders  how  he  could  resist  the  temptatlonl 
of  seating  the  drunken  sot  among  the  I 
audience,  to  witness  the  play.   But  weW 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blustering 
Petruchlo  and  the  quarelsome  Kathe-  ■ 
I  rine. 

'•Perhaps   tho   choice   of    this  play 
I  was  dictated  by  the  modest  require- H 
menls  of  its  mounting,  and  by  Gemler'sg 

desire  to  show  his  methods  of  produc- 
ing a  plav  that  had  been  given  a  fewl 
years  ago  at  the  Comedie  Francalse.l 
Gemier  did  not  employ  devices  entirely! 
I  similar  to  those  of  his  earlier  produc-j 
tions. 

"The  stage  Is  hung  with  huge  green] 
draperies,  drawn  aside  here  and  there, 
revealing  bits  of  scenery;  a  door,  a  win- 
i  dow.  This  permits  the  scene  to  be 
shifted  from  place  to  place  almost  in- 
I  stantly.  and.  as  the  characters  continue 
I  the  dialogue  on  the  steps  and  among  th< 
I  audience,  the  rollicking  pace  of  the  farc< 
;  never  slackens.  This  is  especially  effec 
\  live  after  the  marriage,  when  Petruchit 
J  bears  away  his  unwilling  bride,  througl 
'  the  audience,  and  the  wedding  g-uests  U< 
I  upon  tho  steps  with  shouts  of  com 
i  munlcative  laughter.  Gemier  is  a  de 
I  llghtful  Petruchlo;  whether  In  the  mock 
!  ing  gentleness  of  his  wooing,  the  author 
|  Ity  and  swathbuck'.ing  earnestness  o 
his  homecoming,  or  the  delicate  ironyo 


and  M.  Pizani  merited  the  applause  thoyj 

received."   

Notes  About  Plays,  Old  and  New, 
and  About  Stage  People 

Terry's  Theatre  (now  a  picture  palace)  j 
In  London,  with  adjoining  property,  will 
be  pulled  down  and  a  restaurant  erected 
by  the  new  proprietors. 

"A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff."  which  ran  for 
more  than  1000  performances  in  London 
and  was  not  liked  in.  New  York,.  *as| 
been  adapted  for  use'  as  a  film.  The 
London  Times   makes   this  comment:! 

This  policy  of  adapting  pla»B  for  fllm^ 
purposes  arouses  some  interesting  spec 
ulatlons.   A  great  many  plays  produce- 
in  London  nowadays  come  from  th 
United  States,  and,  owing  to  the  grea 
demand  for  theatres,  an  entertainment 
may  have  to  wait  for  some  months  ba 
fore  it  sees  the  light  of  day  here.  Then 
Is  a  distinct  danger  that,  unless  special 
provision  is  made  in  the  contract,  the 
play  may  be  anticipated  by  a  film  bearj. 
ing  on  exactly  the  same  subject    It  i« 
understood  that  when  'The  Knife  waal 
produced  in  London,  a  film  of  the  playT 
waa  also  in  existence,  bur  it  was  made 
a  condition  of  the  production  that  the 
film  should  not  be  'released'  until  after 
the  play  had  ended  its  London  run,  anj 
any  difficulty  was  thus  avoided.  But 
there  Is  another  case  of  an  American 
play  which  has  been  secured  by  a  Lon- 
don manager  for  eventual  production. 
The  film  based  on  this  play,  however, 
has  already  been  shown  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  England,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  play  comes  to  be  produced  the 
novelty  will  hive  worn  off.  Picture 
theatres  apparently  are  not  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  their  entertainment  is 
second-ha/fcT.  but  to  the  regular  theatifcs 
suoh  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  Im.nos- 
alble.  The  remedy  suggested  Is  that  the 
theatrical  manager  should  make  it  a 
condition  in  accepting  a  play  that  no 
pictorial  version  of  It  shall  be  shown  on 
the  screen  within  a  fixed  period  of  its 
London  production." 

A  French  adaptation  of  "The  Very 
Idea!"  will  be  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris?  this  sum- 


mer 


Arnold  Bennett's  play.  "Judith."  will 
published  by  Chatto  and  Wind  us  at 

'Friendly  Enemies."  re-entltled  "Uncle 
jn."  reached  its  WOth  performance  in 
>ndofi  on  April  30. 

The  wife  of  Louis  N.  Parker  is  dead 
ipril  26)  after  months  of  suffering, 
ae  marriage  took  place  in  1878. 
Lady  Benson  is  opening  a  dramatic 
booi  in  London  In  connection  with  the 
R.  Benson  Shakespearean  Co.  She  has 
turned  after  a  long  sojourn  on  the 
t   _u„™  -h0  directed  one 


tit'  I  ho  cnTcf 

Anglaises.' 

A  Mr.  A.  T. 


'  ( '.mtThea  des  Dames 

Shakespeare  Harl.  engl- 
ld,  Eng.,  claims  to  be  n. 
nt  on  the  foninle  lino,  ot 


1.3. 
\  Q  3 


The  Stage  of  London  was  told  by  .1 
manager  that  for  the  last  year  pi  .-.n 

'thero  han   been   "n   famine  in  atom. 

robust  actors  or  actors  to  play  comic 
fat  men,  for  whom  author!  seem  to  be 
writing  good  parts,  and  after  one.  hail 
gone  through  the  four  or  five  well 
known,  well-covered  Thespians,  the  list 
■eemcd  to  be  exhausted." 

"The  Black  Feather.'  by  W.  A. 
Trcmalne,  which  as  "The  Man  Who 
Went,"  was  seen  here  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  last  September,  was  product  1 1 
;at  the  Scala,  Liondon,  May  2.  The  Daily 
; Telegraph  took  the  play  good  naturedly 
and  found  the  play  "quite  mild.  Highly 
polished-  pistols  flash,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  allowed  to  go  off.  "There  was 
a  little  of  the  amorous  by  the  villainess, 
but  nothing  too  troublant.  .  .  .  Tho 
plots  and  counterplots  were  of  such 
subtlety  that  wo  have  no  notion  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  villain  had 
had  his  wicked  way,  or  whether  Eng- 
land wouty]  stand  where  she  does  if  tho 
super-spy  had  missed  a  cue  or  so.  And 
they  all  twlk  at  large  In  the  atmos- 
pheric intrigue  manner  with  a  most 
affecting  earnestness.  And  amidst  the 
applause  and,  bouquets  at  the  end  there 
were  sounds  which  did  not  express  ad- 
miration. That  was  unkind,  for  we  had 
bad  much  amusement.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes 
put  a  hearty  vigor  into  an  explosive  old 
gentleman  who  surprised  us  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  been,  a  diploma- 
tist." The  Times  said  that  pleasantness 
was  the  note  of  the  evening,  that  "even- 
ings like  this  of  warm-hearted,  modest 
simplicity  are  oases  in  the  arid  desert 
of  life."  "Melodrama  so  mild  that  wo 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  they 
had  handed  round  glasses  of  lomonado 
and  oranges  cut  in  quarters.  Yes,  wo 
know  that  piece,  having  seen  it  so  often 
(though  generally  in  less  anodyne 
forms)." 

The  London  Times  found  fault  with 
Arnold  Bennett  for  trying  In  his 
"Judith"  to  write  biblical  English,  be- 
cause the  translators  or  the  story  in  the 
Apocrypha  did  so.  "You  aim  at  tho. 
(indent  sonorous  simplicity  and  you  hit 
| he  lingo  of  Mr.  Chadband.  The  govern- 
or of  Bethulia  talks  as.  we  imagine,  the 
nayor  of  one  of  the  Five  Towns  would 
■,alk  If  his  reading  (not  at  all  impossihk 
\ith  a  mayor  in  that  interesting  neigh- 
•ku-hood)  had  been  confined  to  the 
;3ible."  Llllah  McCarthy  played  Judith. 
;  'The  peculiar  blend  in  this  Judith  of  the 
;  ■eljgious  and  voluptuous— perhaps  in- 
fu  jWJle — leaves  a  rather  queer  after 
.'■■IH^  The  combination  of  prophetess 
"    ^Bacchante  results,  after  all,  in  what 

list  be  called  a  pious  coquette.  That 
:ih!e  woman  should  make  lascivious  ad- 
vances to  Holofernes  must,  we  suppose, 
be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  her  patriotic 
purpose  of  cutting  off  his  head.  But 
Holofernes  is  not  her  only  victim.  She 
ogles  the  governor.  She  ogles  a  young 
captive,  whom  she  ultimately  marries. 
She  even  ogles  the  chief  eunuch.  And 
all  the  time  she  is  talking  fervently  of 
the  God  of  Israel!  We  repeat,  the 
Apocrypha  has  much  to  answer  for!" 

"The  Pretty  Sabine  Women,"  by  Leo- 
nid Andreyeff,  was  performed  at  the 
Abbey,  Dublin,  April  27,  for  the  first 
time  in  tho  United  Kingdoms  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire,  on  the  old  Russian 
Liberal  party,  "with  its  watch  words  of 
pacifism  and  cautious,  snail-like  ad- 
vance (as  girded  at  in  the  Sabine  Hus- 
band's marching  system  of  'two  steps 
forward,  one  step  back'),"  but,  as  the 
Stage  says,  "Shorn  of  its  pristine 
allusiveness,  the  piece  is  no  more  than 
a  mildly  humorous  triviality,  unworthy 
in  its  content. of  the  three-act  form." 
In  act  one  the  Romans  carry  their  strug- 
gling burdens  into  the  mountainous  re- 
gions. They  leave  them  in  a  group  while 
they  look  a.f,ter  their  scratched  faces  and 
talk  the  matter  over.  There  is  a  parley 
under. tho  white  flag,  but  no  amiable 
compromise.  In  act  two,  18  months  later, 
in  the  land  of  the  Saoines,  .some  of  the 
bereaved  husbands  are  nursing  babies; 
but  one  has  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
written  law  and  hopes  to  convince  the 
Romans  of  their  iniquity  by  quoting 
book,  section  and  sub-section.  In  act 
three  they  arrive  at  the  Roman  camp 
and' quote  the  law;  but  the  Romans  are 
not  disturbed,  and  when  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Sabine  women,  they  admit 
they  have  become  reconciled  to  the  new 
conditions  and'  cannot  readjust  their 
minds  to  the  old  ones. 

Dress  is  a  far  more  important  thing 
than  many  young  actresses  realize,  but 
they  are  not  always  so  much  to  blame 
as  the  dressmakers,  who  insist  on 
original  designs.  I  always  give  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  character  I  am 
to  play  apd  try  and  dress  her  as  she 
would  dr,e£s  herself.  But  fashionable 
dressmakers  naturally  consider  the 
dress  first,  and,  consequently,  many 
actresses    find    themselves    forced  to 


wear  unsuitable  frocks.— Eva  Moore  in 
the  Star. 


THE  POPS  THRIVE 

On  all   nigius   cxeein.  aunfra";  a.?.* 
particularly  the  warm  ones,  Boston  is 

flocking  to  Symphony  Hall  to  hear  an 
unprecedented  combination  so  far  as  the 
musical  world  goes— the  finest  of  all 
orchestras  playing  the  lightest  of  all 
music.  By  no  means  the  least  part  of 
tho  Pops  are  the  Rololsts.  During  the 
coming  week  the  following  will  play: 
Mr.  Helm,  trumpeter;  Mr.  Hoffmann, 
the  concert  master  (his  last  week),  and 
Mr.  Gerardl,  violinist,  Mr.  Holy,  harp- 
ist, Mr.  Snow,  organist,  Messrs,  Thlllols 
and  Speyer,  Frenchmen  who  play  the 
violin  and  oboe  respectively  and  who 
bravely  served  in  the  war. 

Two  special  nights  of  more  than  usual 
interest  are  scheduled.  Thursday,  June 
5,  will  be  Italian  night.  A  program  from 
ihe  country  of  carolling  tenors  without 
some  operatic  selections  would  be  in- 
conceivable; but  the  majority  of  the 
numbers  on  the  program  are  not  from 
operas,  which  proves  that  the  Italians 
have  produced  unoperatic  music  which 
is  popular  and  delightful. 

Tuesday  night,  June  3,  has  been  partly 
taken  over  by  the  War  Camp  Communi- 
ty Service,  C.  W.  Waldron,  director,  for 
the  entertainment  of  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. This  will  be    the  only  public  Pops 
night  this  year  which  has  been  dedi- 
cated  to  them.  A   "Whiz-Bang"  pro- 
gram will  be  interspersed  with  com- 
munity singing  in  the  intermissions. 
The  .programs  of  the  week  follow: 
MONDAY,  JUNE  2,  1919 

Prehide  to  "Carmen".:-.....'  Bizet 

Overture  to  "Oberon"  Weber 

Romanza   Cella 

Fantasia,  "La  Tosca"  Puccini 

Prelude  to  '"Tristan  and  Isolde" .  .Wagner 

Intermezzo    "Nalla"  Dellbes 

"Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia"  Gounod 

Messrs.  Hoffmann,  violin;  Holy,  harp 
Snow,  organ. 
Finale  from  the  Fourth  Symphony.. 

Tschaikowsky 

Selection,    "Sometime"  Friml 

Reverie,  "The  Voice  of  Chimes"  Luiglnr 

Waltz,  "Wine  Women  and  Song" ..  .Strauss 
In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 

from  "Peer  Gynt".-  Grieg 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  3 
War  Camp  Community  Service  Night 

March,  "Bullets  and  Bayonets"  Sousa 

Overture,    "Robespierre"  Lltollf 

Waltz.  "Espana"  Waldteufel 

Selection,   "<Carmen"  Bizet 

Prelude  and  SlcUlana  from  "Caval- 

leria  Rustlcana"  Mascagni 

Violin  Solo,  Concert  Fantasia  

Rlmsky-Korsakoff 
Mr.  Thlllols. 

Quartet  from  "Rlgoletto""  Verdi 

Prelude  to  Act  HI.,  "Lohengrin" ..  .Wagner 

Selection,  "Jack  O'  Lantern"  Caryll 

Cavalry  Charge  Splndler 

Waltz,  "Roses  From  the  South" ...  .Strauss 

American  Patrol  Meacham 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4 

Overture,  "RobeBplerre"  LHolff 

Bohemian  Dance  from  "Carmen" ...  .Bizet 

Marche  Miniature  Tschaikowsky 

Fantasia,  "Othello,"  Verdi 

Third  Hungarian  Rhapsody  Liszt 

Oboe  Solo  Falaflilhe 

Mr.  Speyer 

Intermezzo,   "Pagliacci". . .  Leoncavallo 

Overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride"  .Smetana 
Little  Suite  Trucco 

a.  Reverie. 

b.  Arietta. 

c.  Gavotta. 

HumoreBque  . .'  .Dvorak 

Valse  Bleue  Margis 

Selection,   "Katlnka"  Friml 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  6. 
Italian  (Night. 

Triumphal  March  from  "Alda"  Verdi 

Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Rossiai 

Tnlerludio  Tirlndelli 

Intermezzo,  "L'Amico  Fritz"  Mascabnl 

■Suite  Van  Westerhout 

a.  Children's  Parade. 

b.  Canzone. 

c.  Romanza.  I  ■ . 

d.  Children  at  Play. 

Violin  Solo,  "La  Follia"  Corelli 

Mr.  Gerardi. 

a.  Pastorale   Scarlatti 

b.  Capficclo  (1058-1757) 

Rhapsody,    "Italia"  Casella 

Overture,  "Lc  Baruffe  Chlozzote" . . . 

_  Sinigaglia 

Minuet   Puccini 

Waltz,  "II  Baclo"  Arditi 

Dance    of    the    Hours    from  "La 

Gioconda"   Fonchielll 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  6. 

March,    "Lorraine"  Ganne 

Overture,  "Poet  and  Peasant"  Suppe 

Waltz,  "Gold  and  Silver"  Lehar 

Fantasia,  "La  Traviata"  .'Verdi 

Ballet  Music  from  "Faust"  Gounod 

{  Ave  Maria  (for  strings  and  organ 

Schubert-Wllhelm 


At   the  present  time  there  is  very 
little  to  see  in  the  West  End  which  is 
worth  a  sane  person  spending  the  nec- 
essary tube  fares.    Even  an  Intelligent 
J  deadhead  must  begrudge  the  physical 
|  strength  he  has  to  exert  to  visit  the 
[  average  London  theatre.— Miss  A.  E.  F. 
I  Horniman,  in  John  o'  London's  Weekly. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

On  June  2,  1S03,  Thomas  Pett  died  In 
London,  a  singularly  frugal,  miserly  per- 
son. Every  article  of  his  dress  was 
second-hand.  He  used  to  say  that  a  man 
who  did  not  wash  his  shirt  did  not  de- 
serve to  have  one.  He  lodged  for  30 
years  in  a  gloomy  room  thai  never  \«is 
brightened  by  coal  fire  or  candle  light. 
The  thought  that  he  ]&<i  never  lei  rued 
to  shave  robbed  him  of  sleep  on  many 
nights.  He  never  treated  man,  woman 
or  child  to  a  glass  of  any  ki^d  of  liquor, 
but  he  made  a  vow  once  when  he  u  as 
very  thirsty  that  'as  soon  as  ho  had 
accumulated  £1000  he  would  treat  himself 
to  a  pint  of  porter  every  Saturday. 
When  an  additional  dury  was  laid  i  n 
beer,  he  ordered  half  a  pint,  which  c 
said  was  enough  for  any  man  thai  i  id 
not  wish  to  get  drunk  and  die  in  the 
workhouse.  Half  an  hour  before  ho  il  d 
ho  dickered  for  a  coffin.  ft 

Only  yesterday  vve  found  a  Lcr.d?n 
newspaper  quoting  an  opinion  of  L-rd 
Chief  Justice 'Kenyon  and  remembering 
that  he  died  from  eating  appie  pi ■■'  crust 


'ho  choir  will  please  sin*:     -|.ci  ui 
now  praise  famous  men." 

•Snakes  and  Toads  1 

As  ihe  World 

Jn   tho  lata  fifties  »n.  nuragr.n.h  „„. 
Picircd  In  the  Rutland  (Vi.>  Hers  l    I  - 

t.icre  had  found  a  toad  In  a  gravel  bed 
•v  few  r-et  below' the  surface.  Tho  tmd 
was  torpid  when  discovered,  Ond  tl,e  in- 
cident caused  little  Interest,  Bur7  when, 
the  toad  revived.  thiew  out  Its  chest 
and  hopped  off,  observers  wove  ,,ior,- 

lu'd-  rtr,l1lG  111  Boston  tfmBas  or  «ff 

years  later,  |„  looking  over  a  local  naper 
round  the  paragraph  referred  tonhnvo 
It  read:  "Recently,  workmen  In  riigsln*  I 
a  well."  etc..  bad  found  a  toad.    ITpon  E 
showing  the  story  to  my  mother  she  re-  K 
called  the  fact  and  told  me  how  mvf 
father,    with   a    forked   branch    in    his  I 
hands,  had  located  the  water  that  after- "w 
wards  filled  the  well. 

The  truth  never  die*,  ^ereAe  the  In-' ■ 
cident  here  relntert  should  be  accepted 
as  fact.  Shortly  after  the  digging  of  the 
well,  m  tho  yard  nearby  I  saw  two  I 
|  snakes  engaged  in  swallowing  n  toad  I 
One  had  neatly  gathered  in  its  hind  legi,  > 
while  the  other  was  doing  very -nicely 
with  the  head  and  fo-cleg ;s.   Excited  by 
the  sight,  I  killed  the  snakes  and  re-  .' 
leased  the  toad  which  seemed  to  l,-o  i-i  i 
bad  way.   I  have  always  regretted  the 
act,  and  many  times  I  have  wondered  ff 
what  might  have  happened  had  the  two  ft 
snakes  met  in  tho  middle  of  the  toad.  I 
"Would  one  have  swallowed  its  rival  and  9 
the  toad  nt  the  same  time?  Would  the  M 
other  snake  when  gathered  in  have  con-  I 
linued  to  swallow  the  load  while  insido  ■ 
tho  outer -snake,  thus  playing  a  joke* 
upon  its  victor?  ■ 
Now  some  writer  of  "unnatural  his-  * 
itory"  might  state  that  there  was  a  ter-  I 
jrific  combat  hot  ween  snakes  and  toad;  u 
a  great  twisting  of  tails  and  wriggling 
of  bodies;  that  the  toad  dragged  the§{ 
snakes  to  the  well  whence  it  came  and  fa 
drowned  thorn.   Another  wight  say  that  I 
/the  snako  insido.  after  swallowing  the  ■ 
Jtoad,  had  tu riled  around  and  crawled 
out  of  the  outer  snake,  leaving  it  disap-fl 
pointed,  peeved  and  hungry.    But  f  amu 
(writing  natural  history. 
I   The  following  was  told  to  me  yearn  4s 
ago  by  a   trustworthy   person,   and  IW] 
! should     be     pleased  "  if     "Occident  us" 
would  tell  the  leaders  of  this  column  If 
such  a  thing  were  possible.    My  infor-  ' 
mant  while   driving  along  a   country  B 
road,  came  upon  a  mother  snake  and 
a  number  of  little  ones  sunning  them-,B 
selves    in    the    dust.     Upon    becoming  1 
alarmed,  the  mother  snake  opened  her  & 
jaws  and    the  little   ones   immediately  .  S 
crawled    down    her    throat    to    sa  fr  I  \\  > 
Then  the  family  party  glided  into  the  ■ 
grass  by  the  roadside  and  disappeared.  % 
Boston.  VEFt  MONTE  It. 

There*  are   many    surprising  stories 
about  toads.  Here  is  one  of  them,  taken  Py 
from  a  book  containing  the  names  and  ' 
crimes    of   people   in    Northumberland,  ;: 
England:    In  1793  a  stone  mason,   Mr.  f 
George  Wilson,  "wantonly, Immured"  a  I 
toad  in  a  wall  he  was  building,  making  fl. 
for  tho  toad  a  close  cell  of  lime  and  . 
stone,  to  fit  it  snugly,  arid  plastering  to  I 
prevent  the  admission  of  air.    *Jlixteen  I 
years  afterward  a  gap  was  made  in  Ihe 
wall  so  that  carts  could  pass  through. 
Xl'he  toad  was  found  alive.    Torpid^ at 
first,   it  was  soon   actiye,  so  that  It 
made  its  way  to  a  pile  of  stones  and  I 
disappeared.   There  were'  <:ruel  men  in 
Northumberland.     Mr.  Thomas  Ander- 
son 'was  punished  in  1681  for  playing  on 
a  bagpipe  before  a  bridegroom  on. a  I 
Sunday.    Among  the  women,  Elizabeth  . 
Mills  was  brought  into  court  for  scold-  ■ 
ing  and  drying  fish  on  the  Lord's  day. 
-Ed.  * 
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A  Current  Superstition 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  general  alarm  sent  out  recently  to 
watch  for  a  leper  is  a  curious  modern 
result  of  what  anciently  had  good  cause.' 
In  the  Bible  we  find  much  as  to  .  lepers, 
but  the  forms  of  leprosy  now  and  here 
are  far  different.  Much  authority  could 
be  adduced  that  our  chance  of  conta- 
gion from  leprosy  is  practically  negli- 
gible, but  one  might  as  effectually  rea- 
son with  a  CFOwd  shouting  "mad  dog." 
The  history  qf  the  superstitions  connect- 
ed with  leprosy  (especially  in  mediaeval 
times,  when  {hose  afflicted  with  dis- 
eases so  named  were  very  numerous).  h» 
great  in  volume,  too  .much  so,  indeed, 
for  discussion  here.  Leprosy's  possible 
confusion  with  a  present  scourge,  thought 
by  many  to  have  been  brought  by  Colum- 
bus's crew  from  America,  is  a,  matter 
of  controversy.  This  probable  confusion 
makes  amusing  the  misprint  in  a  promi- 
nent local  medical  journal  five  months 
ago  in,  alleging  successful  treatment  of 
leprosy  with  a  "gynecardate,"  which 
could  mean  only  a  derivative  from  the 
hearts  of  women.  This  would  be  a  new  ' 
variation  of  "the  hair  of  the  dog  is  good 
for  its  bite."  Is  the  necessary  veil  on  th* 
joke  so  thick  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
seen?  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


"Nobody  Home" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  any  one  ever  thought  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  phrase  (now  dying  out,  alas!), 
"Nobody  home"?  Among'  the  "Frag- 
ments from  Pope"  appended  to  chapter  5 
of  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer's  "Form- 
ative Types  in  English  Poetry"  one 
finds: 


V,jii   heat  your  pate  and   fancy   wit  will 
I  oin». 

Knock  a.*  you   please,   there's  nobody  at 


Jewett    Players    Produce  I 
Comedy,  "Niobe,  All 
Smiles" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

.  COPLEY  REPERTORY  THEA- 
TRE: "Niobe,  All  Smiles,"  a  farcical 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Harry  and 
Edward  Paulton.  Performed  by  the 
Henry  Jewett  players  on  the  openintr 
of  the  summer  season. 

Peter  Amos  Dunn....H  Conway  TVIngneld  I 

Cornelius  Griffin  Nicholas  Joy 

Philip  Innings  ,  E.  E.  cli-e 

Hamilton  Tompkins  Leonard  Craske  | 

Parker  Slllooks  Cameron  Mai 

Caroline  Dunn  Mary  Hamilton! 

Helen  Griffin  Viola  Roach; 

Hattle  Griffin  May  EdlBsl 

Beatrice  Sillocka  Catherine  I-exoiv  ; 

Mary  Eva  Logan 

Madeline  Mlfton  Eleanor  Enji 

Niobe  Jessamine  Newrombe  , 

"Niobe"  is  about  thirty  years  old.  a  f 
long  life  for  a  farce.  How  many  of  | 
the  "roaring  farces"  that  convulsed  I 
with  laughter  Bostonlans  at  the  Museum  j 
would  be  tolerated  today? 

The  Paultons  may  have  had  Gilbert's  J 
comedy  in  mind-  when  they  wrote  j 
"Niobe,"  but  the  story  of  Pygmalion  V 
and  the  Statue  has  excited  the  inven-  f 
tiotr  of  librettists  and  playwrights  for  | 
over  two  centuries.  They  did  not  in-  p 
quire  too  curiously  into  Pygmalion's 
life,  whether  he  was  a  sculptor,  or  a  Q 
King  of  Cyprus,  one  of  the  monarchs 
that  boasted  of  the  favors  of  Venus,  | 
and  thus  became  a  subject  for  specula- 1 
tion, ""discussed  by  folk-lorists,  as  by  B 
Frazer  in  his  "Golden  Bough." 

That  men  of  old  fell  in  love  with  j 
statues  was  well  known  to  ancient  1 
writers.  Pliny,  the  elder,  and  Athenaeus  J 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  told  strange 
tales.  Oscar  Wilde  .  represented  his  { 
Charmides  as  infatuated  with  the  statue 
of  Athena;  but  the  poet  Alexis  sang  of  ■* 
Clisophes,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  statue  1 
of  marble  In  the  temple  of  Samoa.  5 
Theores  dared  to  approach  a  statue  atfj 
Delphi.  Then  thero  was  the  man'  that 
was  enamored  by  Praxiteles's  Venus  at  S 
Cnidos.  Nor  should  one  forget  the.poor 
wretch  that,  putting  in  je*t  a  ring  on  a  y 
finger  of  Venus, -found  her  inconvenient-  .  : 
ly  jealous  when  he  wedded  a  maid.  Old  » 
Burton  says  this  incident  happened  to  ! 
a  Roman  gentleman,  but  Prosper  Meri-  U 
mee  tells  another  story.  That  statues  S 
of  men  or  women  occasionally  left  the  11 
pedestal  and  walked  about,  especially  B 
at  night,  was  noted  by  Luncian  in  his  % 
"L.te-Fancler."  Did  not  Talos,  the  man 
of  brass,  thus  guard  the  island  of  Crete?  ' 
No  doubt  the  story  of  Coppelia  came  I 
from  the  legend  of  Pygmalion. 

In ,  the  more  modern  plays  the  statue  1 
is  usually  represented  as  sweet  and  I 
affectionate,  naive,  not  understanding 
the,  ways  of  our  civilization;  but  in  th 
comedy  played  in  Paris.  17S  jears  ago,  15 
she  was  ungrateful,  haughty,  a  coquette,  1 
possessed  of  all  the  faults  attributed  by  I 
misogynists  to  her  sex.  The  Paultons  I 
treated  her  respectfully  though  in  a  W 
farce. 

Revived,  and   played  as   it  was  last  I 
night,  "Niobe"  is  still  joyous.   The  old-  % 
fashioned  soliloquies  and  asides  remind  I 
one  pleasantly  of  the  years  that  are  no  [., 
more.     It  is   true   that   the   dialogue  1 
creaks    and    totters    until    the    statue  1 
comes  to  life,  and  one  could  easily  spare  W 
Hattie  and  Beatrice  with  their  foolish  , 
chatter.  Hattie  with  her  cheap  impu-  : 
dence  and  the  aggressive  enthusiasm  of  j' 
a  bottle  of  ginger-pop.    But  when  Niobe  * 
becomes  flesh  and  blood  and  Mr.  Dunn  \ . 
begins  his  long  crescendo  of  perplexity  j 
and  confusion,  the  fun  is  real.    Nor  is  fe 
it  administered  in  small  doses. 

Of  course  there  is  natural  curiosity  $k. 
concerning  the  physical  fitness  of  the  v' 
actress  that  represents  the  statue.  WilljB 
she  please  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  '/ 
be  "noble  and  nude  and  antique"?  Miss 
Newcom'be  was  becomingly  draped,  not  ' 
piudishly,    not   defiantly   exposed,    for  jn 
this  statue  was  of  marble,  not  of  brass.  H 
She  was  a  striking,  an  imposing  figure; 
not  too  heroic,  for  Niobe  was  a  weep- 
ing sister;  so  womanly  that  Mr.  Dunn's 
recoil  from  her  innocent  embraces  was 
hardly  Intelligible.    She  played  with  the, 
seriousness   that  true   farce   demands.  ! 
declaiming  her  stately  lines  as  a  Gre-  \L 
cian   dame  migiht.  have  spoken  them.  I' 
Truly  an  excellent  performance. 

Mr.  Wingfield  was  amusing  In  a  frank- 
ly   and    necessarily    farcical  manner.! 
showing  a  wide  range  of  facial  expres-  I 
sion,  comical  in  his  distress,  desperate!; 
and  now  hilarious  in  his  ingenious  1  •■ 
Mr.  Craske,  lik»  Mr   Cliv*.  ha.  the  "ift 
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ildresi 


•d 


Sparrowgra."to's  young  son  to  his  big 
■■  -•■  i  inu    or  fl  sweetheart,  p  quote  from  memory,  for 

ilu  characterization,  ^.a,,,!  H I  have  not  s»en  this  iioem.  published  in 
parts >tho  two .take  they >  standi  Putnany]  Magazine  of  the  flftles- 
Uy.     Hamilton    Tompkins,    as  I  ^  nion^,nl(,nt  t0  the  fine  taste  of  the 

I  editor,  George  William  Curtis— for  many 
1  years : 


Bldyed  by  Mr.  Craske,  is  a  real  person. 
Ho  has  talked  here,  the  artistic  poseui, 
In  clubs  and  In  drawing  rooms  hnpress- 
ng  women,  however,  more  than  men. 
-no  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
the  performance  was  Mr.  Crabke  s 
rhapsody  over  the  statue  with  his  con- 
versation  with  tho  practical  Mi.  Dnnn 
bout  the  glories  of  ancient  sculpture 


Chocolate  drop  t<  my  heart, 
I  dure  not  breathe  tin  name. 
Like  a  peppermint  stick.  '  stand  spart 
In  a  sweet  thoiiRh    eoret  flame. 
And  when  vou  look  ilown  on  me 
And  the  button  ii-top  of  my  eap 
I  feel  as  It  something  had  isot  In  my  throat 


i  biw  >"  "*  ~  '  ,    •   I  And  was  choking  against  the  strap. 

And  how  admirable  was  Mr.  Craske  s 

mnlce-in'    Mr    .lov  gave,  a  jaunty  im-  r  passed  your  -.rrten  and  there 

make-up.    »r.  jo:    z  dis-  On- the  clothesline  hung  a  few 

personation  of  thc  > olm',^"  Pantalettes,  and  one  tall  pair 

liked  to  be  worried.    Miss  Koacn  again  Renljl,Jed  me  love  ot  yon. 

disli-mred  herself  as  tiio  sour  old  maul  , 
With  a  past,  and  a- ted  a  conventionally 
farcical  part  in  a  convincing  manner 


Nor  should  Mi 
of  the  genuim 


who  took  the  part 
ss,  be  overlooked. 


And  1  thought!  as  I  swung  on  the  sate 
In  the  cold  bv  myself  alone 
How  soon  the  sweetness  of.  honrhound  dies 

But    the  bitter  keeps  on  «nd  on.  * 

Boston.       PERCY  BEAUREGARD. 


table  manners,  informs  a  palpitating 
questioner  that  a  book  should  not  be 
read  at  a  meal,  but  a  newspaper  is 
admissible  at  breakfast.  The  statement 
is  too  sweeping.  May  not  a  bachelor, 
widower  or  grass  widower  read  at  table 
so  that  he  will  not  "wolf"  his  food 
and  impair  digestion?  That  is.  of  course, 
if  he  breakfasts,  lunches,  dines  alone. 
Leigh  Hunt  rhapsodized  over  the  pleas- 
ure of  biting  into  hot-buttered  toast 
and  at  the  same  time  turning  a  page 
of  some  delightful  book.  There  is  a 
memorable  sentence  in  Hazlitt's  essay 
"On  Going  a  Journey": 

"It  was  on  the  tenth  of  April.  1798, 
that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the 
New  Eloise,  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen, 
over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold 
chicken,"  a 

It   was  at   Llangollen   that  GeoFge 
Borrow  had  for  his  dinner  salmon  and 
leg  of  mutton.    He  had  eaten  better 
salmon,  for  to  his  taste  tho  best  In 
the  world  was  caught  in  the  river  Suir 
that  flows  past  the  beautiful  town  of 
Clonmel  in  Ireland;  but  the  leg  of  mut- 
I  ton  was  wonderful,  for  "the  leg  of  mut- 
I  ton  of  Wales  beats  the  leg  of  mutton 
of  any  other  country."    This  leg  was 
"rich  but  delicate"  replete  with  Juices 
derived   from   the  aromatic  herbs  of 
the  noble  Berwyn,  cooked  to  a  turn 
and  weighing  just  four  pounds.  • 
'O,  its  savory  smell  was  great. 
K"-h  as  might  well  tempt,  I  trow, 
that's  dead  to  lift  his  brow.' 


"Rinktum" 

The  word  "rinktum"  has  been  used  by 
contributors  to  this  column,  contribu- 
tors from  several  New  England  states. 
They  use  it  to  denote  a  joyous  party, 
a  "blow  out."  One  that  described  a 
certain  fish  as  a  ••rlnktum•,  stands 
alone.  Now  in  our  little  village  in  tho 
western  part  of  this' commonwealth  the 
i  word,  wa8  current  in  the  sixties,  but 
with  another  meaning.  A  father  would 
say  to  his  son,  "What  rinktum  have  you 
been  up  to  now?"  implying  that  the  boy 
had  been  "cutting  up."  was  in  some 
scrape,  putting  buckshot  by  a  sling 
through  schoolhouse  windows,  tearing 
pickets  off  a  fence,  stretching  a  cord 
across  a  sidewalk  at  "dusk,  or  playing 
the  amusing  game  of  tick-tack  on  a 
neighbor's  door  or  window.  Where  did 
this  wofd  come  from?  Was  it  brought 
over  from  England?  We  do  not  find  it 
in  the  Oxford  dictionary,  Wright's  great 
dialect  dictionary,  or  in  "Slang  and  Its 
Analogues." 


bert  &  Sullivan  Comic  Opera  Com- 
i  parry  of  Fortune  Gallo  in  "Pina- 
fore."  The  cast: 

The  Admiral  ™»«™ 

ESS.  n.Pk«traw        .  '■  Warren  Proctoi 

D?ek   I)e  deve  '.         •   >lou  »" 

Sirier.nn  Of"4  Rll",,tIT 

'uSii. ..Gladys  CnWwsB 

I  ThTBoaiawain .' .' .' .' .      i ...  •  John  Wilier* 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  opera  lovers  In 
Boston,  with  their  sisters.,  their  cousins 
and  their  aunts,  were  present  at  the  t-ii  - 
mouth  Theatre  last  evening  to  hear  tms 
famous  comic  opera  sung,  to  laugh  at 
tbe  familiar  lines  and  antics  of  dick 
Deadeye,  to  sympathize  with  the  youth- 
ful Rackstraw  and  the  captain  s  dau0n- 


a  style,  and  this  is  saying  much  these; 
days.  He  is  a  parodist  of  the  old, 
school,  and  he  sets  a  pace  In  poise,  dress 
and  delivery.  He  never  makes  the  mis-' 
take  of  pounding  home  his  Jokes;  nor 
is  there  any  need,  for  they  are  both 
ntw  to  Boston  audiences  and  given  with 
the  authority  of  one  who  knows  his 
business. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  -^rere  Jamesl 
Dutton  and  Company  in  an  equestrienne]' 
act:  Burns  and  Frablto,  in  laughable' 
chatter;  Franker  Wood  and  Bunnee 
Wyde,  in  a  satire  of  Greenwich  Vll-I 
lage  that  amused  more  by  the  charm 
and  buoyancy  of  the  comedians  rather 
than  as  an  exaggerated  picture  of  New 
York  Bohemian  -.  Billie  Reeves,  In  his j 


and  to  enjoy  thoroughly  and  en-  1  "drunk"  act;  McMahon  and  Diamond 
thu'siastically   the   singing   of   the  un-  |j»  in  an  exceptionally  good |_  °>ncin*  act 


>»E»  

usuafcompany  which  is  on  its  final 
week  at  this  playhouse.  ,,!„.„ 
None  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  present  such  opportunities  for 
ensemble  work  as  does  "Pinafore  and 
In  none  of  them  does  the  so-called  popu- 
lar air  have  such  an  exempliflcat  on. 
It  is  filled  with  lilting  measures  lepleta, 
with  the  airs  one  likes  to  whistle  or 
hum.  andyin  the  case  of  the  present 
company,  they  are  sung  with  Per- 
fect harmony  and  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  pleasure  that  the  audience  demands 
encore  after  encore  and  applauds  with 
as  much  fervor  as  if  a  famed  prlms^ 
donna  were  singing. 
With   such   capable   singers  as  W 


;  Shaw  and  Campbell, 


in  a  musical  act, 
trapeze  per- 


The    following    verses    from  The 
Scribleriad:  an  Heroic  Poem    by  Rich- 
ard Owen  Cambridge,  published  In  UM, 
are  of  peculiar  interest  today: 
Let    brisker    youths    their    active  nerves 

Fit  tPheTdght  silken  wings  and  skim  the 
■  „J       buxoin  air.        >  #     ^  ^.J 

■  Mov'd*  by  my  words,  two  youths  of  equal 
'»™    Spring  from  the  crowd  and  to  the  prise 


,iam  Danforth  who  played Jh%^yH\h.  one^a  German,  of  distinguished  fame; 
and  Frank  Moulan  as  Dick  ''ea°^  j  £|s  rl'val  from  projecting  Br  tain  came 
flanked  by  the  wonderfully  sweet  ana  >  the[r  wi.ig8  and  wltn  a  r,9lng 


(0 


The   Unpardonable  Sin" 
Screen  Version  of  Story 
by  Maj.  Rupert  Hughes 

"The  Unpardonable  Sin,"  adapted 
for  the  screen  from  the  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Maj.  Rupert  Hughes, 
had  its  first  production  in  Boston 
last  evening  at  the  Majestic  Theatre. 
The  picture  was  directed  by  Marshall 

A.  Neilan. 

The   action    takes    place   during  the 
i  European  war.  and  is  laid  largely  in 
Belgium.    An  American  girl— Alice  Par- 
cot— having  keen  taken  by  her  mother 
J  to  Belgium  for  the  completion  of  her 
One  that's  dead  to  lift  his  brow.  ;j  ^  cducatiorii  is  caught  In  the  mael- 

With  the  salmon  Borrow  drank  water.  h   deva8tates   that  country 

with  the  mutton,  ale.  very  fair  ale  but  I  outrages  its  women  and  children, 
not  the  best  ale  of  Llangollen.    Borrow  i  mother  and  daughter  suffer 

uhlike  Hazlitt  did  not  in  this  Yl  elsh  vil-    ™°  00  convent  where  they 

lage  read  a  book  at  table,  not  even  a  ' 
volume  of  his  dearly  love*  Welsh  triads. 

It  Is  not  given  everyone  to  treat  a 
book  carefully  or  even  decently  when 
there  is  food  before  one.  Wordsworth 
was  a  sad  offender  in  this  respect.  Read 
De  Quincey's  account  of  the  poet's  visit 
at  tea  time  to  his  cottage  in  Grasmere. 
Wordsworth  picked  up  a  volume  of  tho 
complete  works  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Edmund  Burke,  an  edition  that  dis- 
tressed De  Quincey.  for  the  lettering  on 
•  the  back  was  "Burke's  Works,"  a  caco- 
phony that  reminded  him  of  John 
Donne,  a  name  that  he  fantastically 
.  thought  accounted  for  that  poet's  defect 
of  ear.  There  was  dry  toast  on  the 
dry  tosat  required  butter;  knives 


Ckstfaw  with  Greta  Riseley  as  But 
fercup  a.  d  a  remarkably  youthful  and 
capable  chorus,  this  company  made  one 
forget  the  old-fashioned  theme  ana 
words'and  feel  that  "Pinafore"  was  of 

"Asldenom  slight  hesitancies,  because 
it  was°  apparently  the  first 
by  this  company,  the  wor  V,  *L  Y.tst 
ing  was  perfect.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
singing  companies.Boston^as  heard  for 
many  years.  "Pinafore"  will  be  re- 
peated tonight  and  Wednesday  evening, 
with  matinees  on  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday. "The  Mikado"  will  ' "! 
for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturda> 
evenings. 


Arlington    Theatre.    "The  Rosa.,! 
Comedy  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edward  |     And   drew    the    Insulting   victor    to  the 


rV- 


The^BrVton's    rapid    flight    outstrips  the 

TOe  "llab^ig-  German  ur*e  Vh^Mos^of 
\a  some  slight  bark  pursu  d  by  ships^  or 

Stretch"  each  sail  to  swell  her  swifter 
cours*.  , 
The  nimble  Briton  from  his  rival  A1"- 

And  soars  on  bolder  pinions  to  the  skies. 
Sudden  the  string,  which  bound  his  plum- 

HIs  naked "rms  In  yielding  air  he  shooW 
His    naked    arms   n»    more   support  ws 
weight. 

But   fall    him;    sinking   from    his  airy 
height.  .  .  Am 

Vet  as  he  falls— eo  chance,  or  fate,  ae- 

Hli  "tal^near  urg'd  his  wlng'd  speed 
Not     unobservd      (despair     suggests  a 
thought):  —  v 

Fast  by  the  foot  the  heedless  youth  > 
caught. 


have  taken  refuge. 

Alice  writes  to  her  sister,  Dimmy,  who 
has  remained  in  their  California  home, 
disclosing  the  fact  of  the  sin  which  has 
been  committed  and  begging  that  no  at- 
tempt be  made  to  find  them.  But  this 
has  no  restraining  effect  upon  Dimmy 
and  she  starts  at  once  for  Washington 
to  secure  a  passport.  While  passing 
through  a  small  town  in  the  Middle 
West  the  train  is  stalled  and  in  mak- 
ing her  way  to  another  part  of  the 
town  where  a  train  is  about  to  leave 
Dimmy  is  terrified  by  an  attempted  as- 
I  sault  and  loses  consciousness. 
I  The  transaction  has  been  .seen  by  Noll 
table;  dry  tosat  required  butter;  knives  i\  Wlnaor.  a  young  col'cgian  of  the  town 
as  well  ai  the  toast  were  buttered.  The  |  and  he  takes  p  .mmy .to  h.sh0  me  A  fter 
volume  of  Burke's  works  was  uncut.  |  she  recovers  from  the  sho.k  j  h 
Wordsworth  used  a  buttered  knife  as  a^  '  has  expended  she  again  contlmies  her 
nmier  cutter  R  journey,  only  to  find  that  passpoits  are 

payer  cuuer.  ,,  ia3Ued   t0   unmarried   women.  As 

A  lonely  man  mav  be  pardoned  for     n01   is»"»u    l"      r,„i_i„_,  „iCn   t„  serve 
taking  a  book  to  table.    Think  of  the,    Noll  is  going  to  Bo  Slum  a  so.  to je.ve 
— ' -h  forced  to  eat  at  a  restaurant  irA  with  a  relief  commission,  he  peisuades| 


E.  Rose.   The  cast: 
Rev.  Father  Brian  Kelly  •  • 

Braes  wnton  \?„uh-  vmitm  i 

Kenward  Wright  ••  -Mf kB®"525 

Charley  Harrow  .At) brey  B"f£"J}» 

[JN  -Skeeterv  Martin  Mor,%Ii',.Sruirns 

Kathleen  O'Connor  Bella  Cairns 

Vera  Wilton  I  Twln  sisters  Ruth  Robinson 

Mice  MarsuT  „  „  ,., 

j  l^sura  Watkln.  of  Bellows  Falls^li  t^.  ^ 

Among  mcdern  plays  of  American  life, 
few  have  exceeded  "The  Rosary"  in  pop- 
ularity. The  plot  centres  around  hap- 
penings in  a  family  not  far  from  New 
York  city.  Trouble  comes  to  them,  they 
separate!  and  are  brought  together  at 
last,  and  find  peace  and  happiness 
through  the  good  works  of  a n  humble 
ntrrlsh  priest.  Comedy  mingles  with  the 
Sore  sCTloo.  parts  of  the  play  which 
throughout  Is  a  realistic  Picture  of 
American  life  as  It  is  lived  today  in 
many  communities. 

The  scenery  of  the  Arlington  Thea  re 
production  reveals  the  charm  of  the  lo 
cale  of  the  play.   The  scene  .n |  the  last 
act.  a  chapel,  is  novel  and  beautiful. 
The  song.  "The  Rosary."  is  sung  during 

the  play  by  Laura  C.  Thompson,  daugn-        nJOSO    „,„  „„..„. 
ter-in-law  of  Denman  Thompson.  iW  answered  the  profound  thinker.    Its  I 

excellent  interpretation  is  given  by  Mr.  |0  _U1J  K„rn.  nprha0s  it  will  be  ai 

Ayres  and  Miss  Robinson  in  the  leading 


ground 

While  rocks  and  woods  with  loud  ap- 
plause resound. 

Franklin  and  Balloons  * 

The  adventurer  Casanova  In  a  letter 
wrote  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acade- 
mic des  Sciences  at  Paris  In  1783  he 
sat  next  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and  was 
1  surprised  at  hearing  Condorcet  ask  the 
J  American  "if  he  thought  that  a  balloon 
.  could  go  in  various  directions  accord* 
>lng  to  the  will  of  the  aeronaut";  that 
I  Franklin  answered:  "The  thing  is  still 
f  In  its  Infancy;  it  Is  necessary  to  wait." 
Was    CaTSttnova   present   on    this  oc- 
casion when  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes, 
who  had  ascended  with  Pilatre  du  Rozier 
in  the  balloon  of  the  Montgolfler  broth- 
;  ers  read  a  report?  It  is  true  that  Frank- 
lin spoke  at  this  meeting,  of  which  the 
Mecure   de   France  gave  an  account. 

M.  Franklin  made  an  excellent  reply 
to  those  who  constantly  asked: 
'What's  the  good  of  It?  What  useful 
purpose    w  111    it    serve?*    'Gentlemen " 


"'""The  Colleen  Bawn."  Dion  Boucl- 
caulfs  Irish  comedy,  will  be  revived  at 
the  Arlington  Theatre  next  week  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  in  many  seasons. 


summer,  when  his  family  is  disporting 
Itself  at  some  mountain  or  seaside  cot- 
tage. There  are  men  that  for  a  time  find 
pleasure  in  listening  to  a  garrulous  wait- 
ress; but  they  soon  tire  of  hearing  about 
tho  character,  sayings,  exploits  of  her 
."gcmniun  friend,"  complaints  about  the 
boss,  the  head  waiter  and  the  sister- 
1  waitresses,  criticisms  of  leading  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  world  of  the'  filmed 
play.  A  book  is.  after  all,  a  better  com- 
panion. One  can  shut  it  up  without  giv- 
ing offence.  A  book  thus  treated  cannot , 
take  its  revengo  by  dilatory  or  con-j 
temptuous  serving. 

What  a  relief  It  would  be  to  read  a  { 
little  between  the  pompous  courses  of  a> 
formal  dinner,  when  a  man  Is  sand- 
wlched  between  an  inahie,  giggling  chat- 
.terer  and  a  woman,  coldly  indifferent  or 
ev<  n  suspicious,  disconcertingly  mute. 
Why  at  dinners  of  this  nature  should 
not  the  hostess  engage  a  professional 
leader  with  a  clear,  bell-like  voice  to 
read  from  some  book  of  the  day  while 
there  is  gobbling  with  guzzling,  afi  in  the 
refectory  of  a  monastery  a  brother  reads 
'  from  a  book  of  devotion  during  the  fru- 
gal meal  of  vegetables  and  herbs? 

The  Big  Sweetheart 
jAs  the  World  Wags:- 
t    Seeing  Mr.  Shaw's  comedy   not  long 
I  ago  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  a:id  observ- 


Dimmy  to  marry  him,  in  name  only,! 
rj  and  he  unites  his  efforts  with  hers  to 
find  her  mother  and  sister. 

The  dual  role  of  Alice  and  Dimmy 
Parcot  is  played  by  Blanche  Sweet,  her 
first  re-appearance  after  a  two  years  ^ 

vacation.    She  is  ably  assisted  by  Matt  ijirene  Bordoni,  French  artiste,  ana  i^i 
I  Moore,  who  plays  the  part  of  Noll.       [  Qitz-Rice.  in  a  repertory  of  songs,  is  the 
Harrowing   scenes   of   suffering   and  attraction  of  the  bill  at  B.  F 

_  brutality  arc  relieved  by  the  amusing  P>e^^  Last  evenln 

escapades    of    a    Belgian  -Boy    Scout      veUn  s  The  at  re  th  that  was 

Inlaved  bv  Bobby  Connelly,  and  a  young    ineie  whs 

,  5anfasbyre]uge^.    admirably  _  portrayed  deep £  interested.  &  ^  wltl 


the  ways  and  means  of  Germ 
ciency   and    kultur   is   shown  bv 


Col. 


child  just  born;  perhaps  it  will  be  anE 
imbecile,  perhaps  a  man  of  markedjf 
ability.  Let  us  wait,  to  judge  it,  untiH 
its  education  is  completed.' 

Truly  a  sage  answer.  How  differentl 
was  the  Franklin  that  spoke  through! 
a  ''Trans-Mejlm"  in  London  when  Ar-I 
temus  Ward  heard  him!  Franklin  was 
talking  about  the  Atlantic  Cable.  "He 
said  the  Cable  was  really  a  merrytorious 
affair,  and  that  messiges  could  be  sent] 
,  to  America,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  their  gettin  there  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  which  he  said  was  a 
beautiful  idear.  and  much  quicker  than 
bv  steamer  or  canal  boat.  It  struck  me 
that  if  this  was  Franklin,  a  spirltooal 
llfe-hadn't  improved  the  old  gentleman's 
"Intellecks  partlcly." 


Mlss-Bordon l  is  not  only  a  singer  with 
W  Wesley  Beery.    ^  cleaiMnsigh t  into  |  ^  voice  and  Uie  possessor  o, 


iKlemm.  played  by  Wallace  Beery,  and 
Iwho  was  the  instigator  of  the  assault 
j  upon  the  convent  where  Alice  and  her 
It  mother  suffered  at  his  hands.    He  mis- 
takes Dimmv   for    Alice,    and  makes 
every  effort  to  gain  possession  of  her. 
When  success  seems  to  be  within  his 
grasp  he  loses,  and  Dimmy  wins. 

The  Parents  e.re  reunited  and  return 
home.  Rolls  s  efforts  in  their  behalf  are 
well  repaid  by  Dimmy. 

The  production  is  a  vital,  gripping 
plcturization  of  human  nature.  It  is  a 
^torv  which  l».rs  bare  the  strongest 
passions  of  which  the  human  soul  is 
capable.  If  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
moral  lesson  the  benefit  to  be  obtained 
Is  open  to  question,  but  if  as  an  In- 
centive to  keep  awake  the  hatred  and 
abhorrence  of  Germany,  and  its  "un- 
pardonable sin  'Mt^s^v^^WO^^s^^g. 


ing  as  well  in  a  dramatic  sense, 
oinger  divides  her  program  and  sin? 

i  r  T  .    _  .  tt,  ..„,!  there 


jrare  physical  charm,  but  she  is  interest- 
4.  :„  „  ,i  sense.  ine 


The 

s  in 

ib^FrVnclTan'd'E'ngli'sh.  and  there  is  a 
different  gown,  which  she  Wears  be- 
comingly, for  each  song.  Thus  after  ap- 
pearing in  several  coitumes  that  made 
miladv  sit  up  and  take  notice,  the 
comedienne  affected  the  simple  attire  ot 
the  French  peasant,  and,  barelegged, 
sans   a  song  of  the   soil  with  much 


An  Advance  Notice 
The  manager  of  Mme.  Julia  Culp  an- 
nounces that  the  singer  has  been  di- 
vorced from  her  husband,  a  German 
who  "Is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Kaiser  during  the  war."  Mme. 
Culp's  new  husband  Is  a  "wealthy  Bo- 
hemian manufacturer,"  a  Mr.  Ginsky. 
Nevertheless,  she  will  revisit  the  United 
States  next  season  to  sing  In  concert- 
Now  that  she  has  shaken  off  the  old 
,  man  and  all  his  works  we  may  coal- 
warmth. ,  Lt.  Gitz-Rice.  who  has  several  dently  expect  Mme.  Culp  to  sing  in  Bo- 
songs  with  a  war  motif  to  his  credit  as  j  hemlan  instead  of  German,  "  was  re- 
t,  composer,  sang  these  and  many  others.  W  ted  that  in  the  course  of  the  war 
N'ot  a  singor  within  the  rear  meaning  ofg^,,.  sald  hard  things  about  this  country, 
"the  word,  he  can  put  a  song  of  the  light  Let  us  hope  tha,t  the  report  was  false; 
tvpe  "over."  and  there  is  a  tine  person- 1  thal  she  was  not  ungrateful. 

ality.    At  the  concvlusion  of  this^actu   

Miss  Bordoni  sang  the  "Marseillaise    lnij  ^  Guilmette 

•l   ragged   service   uniform   and   Clung ■  < 

t     cionsly  to   the  tri  olor.    The  song    As  the  World  Wags: 
I  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet.  jj    m  the  Herald  of  May  28  there  w*«  an 

I    A  unique  iuj:  "  's  the  performance  or    artlcle  about    the   late   Dr  Guilmette, 


which  I  would  like  to  answer. 

Alexander  0111.  a  Scotchman  (Dr.  . 
Gullmette).  first  came  into  prominence  ' 
as  a  singer  about  1868,  when  he  sans 
in  English  opera  at,  the  old  Howard 
Athenaeum,  with  the  Cooper-Mllner 
combination.  The  opera  in  which  I 
heard  him  was  Donizetti's  "Ellslr 
ffAmort."  Annie  Mllner  was  the  so- 
prano and  the  celebrated  violinist, 
Cooper,  conducted.  In  that  same  com- 
pany was  J.  F.  Rudolphsen.  who  later 
became  famous  In  concert  and  oratorio. 

After  some  years  Dr.  Gullmette  in-  . 
augurated  a  series  of  "Parlor  Operas"  | 
at    the    old    Music    Hall    in    Winter  j 
street:     "Don     Pasqualo,"  "Lucia  de  j. 
Lammerrooor"    and    "The    Bohemian  J 
Girl."    Fannie  Rlddell,  one  of  his  pu- 
pils, was  the  prima  donna,  awfl  her 
performance  was   that  of  an  experi- 
enced  artist.     Dr.    Guilmette  essayed 
the  respective  roles  of  Don  Pasquale, 
Ashton  and  Count  Arnheim.    John  Far- 
ley's Edgar  was  an  ideal  performance 
at  the  first  production  or  "Lucia,"  but 
later  on  his  voice  was  not  dependable, 
frequently  breaking  while  attacking  the 
high  notes.    In  the  same  cast  was  the 
late  Allen  A.  Brown  of  Boston  as  Ar-  r 
turo. 

Dr.  Guilmette.  or  "the  old  doctor"  as 
his  closest  friends  called  him,' was  one 
of  the  regular  soloists  at  Gilmore's  Sun- 
day night  concerts.  He  prided  himself 
upon  his  elocution,  on  many  occasions 
declaiming  the  words  of  a  recitative  in  . 
a  most  dramatic  manner,  then  closing 
the  book  and  singing  the  aria.  His 
first  wife,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mme. 
Rosa  Garcia  de  Ribas,  once  the  leading 
soprano  singer  in  Boston,  attained  great 
prominence  in  New  York  as  a  vocal 
teacher. 

Another  venture  of  the  doctor  was  the 
production  of  Rossini's  Messe  Solennelle 
at  the  old  Selwyn's  Tncatre  with  Mrs. 
J.  W.  AHinson  (Eva  Brent)  as  solo 
soprano.  There  were  very  few  brighter 
men  of  that  time.         ELIZA  HALL. 


-hed 
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ven  in  his  novels — and  who  would  wish 
hese  little  essays  fewer?— asked  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Lisbon:  "What! 
then  ought  in  general  to  be  so  plenti-  J 
All,  what  so  cheap,  as  fish?  What 
then  so  properly  the  food  of  the  poor? 
So  in   many  places  they  are,  and  so 
might  they  always  be  in  great  cities, 
whicb  are  always  situated  near  the  sea, 
or  on  the  conflux  of  large  rivers."  He 
then  asker  why  in  London  the  case  is  : 
so  far  otherwise.     "That,  except  that 
iof  sprats,  there  is  not  one  poor  palate 
in  a  hundred  that  knows  the  taste  of 
Ash." 

Fielding  might  be  writing  this  today 
■tof  Boston,  where  we  are  told  to  eat 
■fish  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  meat, 
where  fish  is  so  dear.  He  did  not 
search  deeply  into  the  cause  of  the  evil 
■  at  London,  but  he  proposed  remedies. 
|  (He  had  been  a  fearless  magistrate.) 
Possibly  these  remedies  may  seem 
drastic  to  some,  especially  to  dealers, 
but  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  will  read  with  grim  approval. 

"I  humbly  submit  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  immediately  hanging  all  the  fish- 
mongers within  the  bills  of  mortality; 
and,  however  H  might  have  been  some 
time  ago  the  opinion  of  mild  and  tem- 
porizing men  that  the  evil  complained 
of  might  be  removed  by  gentler  meth- 
ods, I  suppose  at  this  day  there  are 
none  who  do  not  see  the  Impossibility  of 
using  such  with  any  effect.  •  *  •  For 
surely,  if  a  few  monopolizing  fish-mOng- 
gers  could  defeat  the  excellent  scheme 
of  the  Westminster  market,  to  the 
erecting  which  so  many  justices  of 
peace,  as  well  as  other  wise  and  learned 
men,  did  so  vehemently  apply  them- 
selves *  *  *  it  would  be  a  vain  erf- 
deavor  for  any  other  body  of  men  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  so  stubborn  a  nuisance. 
If  it  should  be  doubted  whether  we  can 
bring  this  case  within  the  letter  of  any 
capital  law  now  subsisting,  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it  cannot;  for  surely 
no  crime  better  deserves  such  punish- 
Iment;  but  the  remedy  may,  nevertheless, 
be  immediate,  and  if  a  law  was  made  at 
the  begining  of  next  session,  to  take 
place  immediately,  by  which  the  starv- 
ing thousands  of  poor  was  declared  to 
be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
fish-mongers  would  be  hanged  before 
the  end  of  the  session." 


built.  The  water  power  conip 
I' ai It  the  dam_  was  obliged  to 

shad  over  the  '-dam  every  year 
llsh  were  caught  before  they 
"the  falls"  where  the  Asplnook  Com- 
pany now  has  its  dam.  Shad  were 
quite  plentiful  until  the  year  1810  and 
then  the  number  seems  to  have  grown 
less  and  less  until  in  the  year  1819.  when 
at  our  fish  way  were  taken  less  than 
2000  shad  and  no  salmon  in  the  whole 
6eason. 

The  down  stream  shad  taken  in  June 
sold  for  8Vi  cents  each.   They  were  thin 
and  of  light  weight,  mostly  bones.  (It 
a  man  or  woman  was  thin  and  scrawny, 
,lt  was  said  of  them  that  they  looked 
Alike  a  down  stream  shad.)    These  fish 
Vcrp  hard  to  eat,  yet  there  was  a  man. 
Iving  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Nor- 
nan  White  of  Brookline-east  of  Black 
lill,  Plainfield,  Ct— thot  could  eat  shad 
fco  fast,  it  is  said,  that  the  flsh  wen. 
Snto  his  mouth  on  one  side,  the  bones 
went  out  on  the  other,  and  the  meat 
went  down  his  throat.    Shad  were  jso 
cheap  that  there  was  enacted  a  statute 
[(still  'on  the  books)  in  Connecticut  for- 
bidding the  feeding  a  bound-out  boy 
shad  more  than  so  many  times  a  week 
(I  have  fbigotten  how  many).  The  Leg- 
isloture  used  to  meet  at  Hartford  or 
Now  Ha^en  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
and  the  legislators  used  to  be  called 
l"the    shad    eaters.'     Brain    food,  no 
doubt,  and  the  cheapest  food  boarding 
houses  and  hotels  could  buy. 

From  the  fishway  on  our  farm  were 
sold,  or  rather  traded,,  nearly  all  the 
.shad. The  salmon  were  kept  or  sold  for 
cash  to  the  Huntingtons.  Buckinghams, 
Tracys  and  others.  We  have  cedar 
tubs  in  use  now.  made  by  a  Lee  of  Han- 
I  over,  a  cooper,  in  our  house  on  the  old 
homestead.  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
Ifathor  say  he  "was  glad  when  the 
Greenville  dam  was  built,"  for  the  fish 
were  getting  scarce  because  the  farms 
below  us  did  not  keep  the  law,  which 
read  "that  no  fishway  on  the  river  was 
to  ibe  fished  except  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays.'' 

Some  farmers  set  nets  and  kept  them 
In  the  river  all  the  time.  The  fishway 
on  the  Sugar  Brook  farm  (Norman 
White's)  was  noted  for  its  large  hauls 
of  shad  and  salmon.  This  farm  is 
above  us  on  the  river.  At  the  falls 
where  Asplnook  is  now  the  Indians 
used  to  spear  salmon  as  they  were 
near  the  surface  when  running  the 
rapids.  Th»:re  must  have  been  a  great 
Indian  encampment  under  the  ledges  at 
the  falls.  Within  my  memory  Emmons, 
the  artist,  had  20  acres  ploughed  on  the 
Haskell,  farm,  following  the  furrow 
looking  for  Indian  arrows  and  spear- 
heads of  which  he  found  a  great  many 
hundreds.  We  have  some  of  the  old 
seines  in  our  attick  at  the  homestead; 
white  pine  floats  weighted  with  lead  at 
lower  edge,  the  mesh  about  two  inches. 
This  would  let  alewives  ("buckeys") 
and  porgies  (scup)  through,  as  they 
were  not  worth  the  taking  out  of  the 
water.  The  meaning  of  Quinnebaug  is 
beautiful  valley  or  water.  Aspinook 
means  clear,  pure,  fine,  pertaining  to 
water.  G-  A-  R- 

Wellesley. 


/ 
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G.  S.  B.  contributed  these  versea  to 
the  Tribune  of  New  York: 

NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDY. 
In  a  long  black  rro-ck 

And  a  high  black  stock. 
Deacon  Northrop  went  to  meeting 
Just  as  steady  as  a.  clock. 

With  an  air  of  solemn  state 

And  a  very  solemn  gait. 
Just  as  regular  as  taxes 

Deacon  Northrop  passed  the  plate; 

And   the  congregation's  hoard 

Of  coppers  for  the  Lord 
In  the  Deacon's  knotted  kerchief 

(Every  Sabbath-day  was  stored. 

None  questioned  where  it  went, 

Nor  how  it  might  be  spent, 
For  once  yearly  Deacon  Nortnrop 

Made  report  of  every  cent. 

Those  inclined  to  be  severe 

Called  the  Deacon  "awful  near"; 

But  the  manner  of  his  passing 
Claims  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

He  was  sawing  wood,  alone. 

And  he  somehow  tumbled  prone. 
Broke  his  sternum  -oh"  the  saw-buck 
*     was  found  as  cold  as  stone. 

Deacon  Hooker  took  his  place — 

A  man  of  oily  face, 
Who  consults  his  watch  in  prayer-tliM 
And  snaps  the  hunting-case. 


Shad  Stories 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  shad 
that  were  caught  in  the  Quinnebaug 
river  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1802,  there  were 
caught  in  our  fishway  near  Jewett 
city  at  one  haul  of  the  seine  1208  shad 
and  one  salmcn.  Immediately  after  at 
the  second  haul  of  the  seine  94  shad 
-were  taken.  These  shad  sold  for  10 
cents  each  and  the  salmon  brought  as 
much  per  pound  as  the  shad  apiece. 
These  fishing  records  go  back  a  good 
distance  into  the  ISth  century  and  end 
in  1S35  whrn  the  Greenville  dam  was 


rubltc  Library  Readers 

Your  correspondent  signing  "Biblio- 
phile" records  his  conviction  thdt  If 
there  are  pensions  to  be  granted  they 
should  go,  not  to  the  attendants  In  the 

Public  Library  of  Boston,  but  to  the 
readers,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
"trials  and  tribulations"  they  endure  In 
process  of  their  learned  labors.  Of 
course  we  quite  realize  that  "Biblio- 
phile" does  not  Intend  his  humorous 
criticism  to  he  taken  too  literally,  and 
when  a  booklover  is  in  a  state  of  Im- 
passioned fervor  for  a  given  volume, 
and  every  copy  is  "out,"  one  <$an  fully 
realize  his  personal  conviction  that  the  ■ 
universe  In  general  is  very  badly  man- 
aged. You  are  simply  perishing,  for  in- 
stance, to'  read  "The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,"  and  to  every  application 
is  returned  the  same  legend  of  Its  ab- 
sence. If  this  is  not  a  'itrlal"  and  a 
"tribulation,"  what  indeed  could  be?  But 
as  for  these  unfortunate  conditions  of 
mind  being  directly  due  to  any  fault  of 
the  library  attendants,  that  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  Taking  ,the  library  ser- 
vice day  by  day,  year  by  year,  and  the 
unfamiliar  observer,  the  habitue,  can 
hardly  fail  to  admit  the  practically  un- 
varying courtesy,  the  unwearied  per- 
sonal kindness,  and  the  intelligent  and 
helpful  aid  freely  given  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments,  and  almost 
as  invariably  by  all  the  attendants.  JThe 
staff  o£  the  Public  Library  is  composed 
of  highly  educated  men  and  women. 
Without  this  education  and  wide  culture 
they  could  not  be  there.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental requisite  for  the  positions.  Added 
to  these,  and  hardly  of  secondary  im- 
portance, is  the  tact,  the  insight,  the 
sympathy,  essential  for  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  mass  of  readers  and 
students.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  used 
to  define  as  almost  tie  first  essential 
of  conduct  "the  art  of  living  well  with 
people."  In  this  art  one  may  take  many 
lessons  during  his  hours  passed  In 
the  library.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
habitues  of  this  institution  who  are  not 
daily  impressed  by  the  patience,  the  un- 
selfish aid,  the  exceeding  kindness  of  . 
the  men  and  women  in  attendance. 
Many  foreigners  come  to  the  library  for 
books,  or  for  information  which  they 
are  illy  able  to  specify  or  to  make  clear; 
and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
their  scanty  and  imperfect  idea  of  what 
they  want  is  interpreted  by  the  official 
to  whom  they  apply  is  not  infrequently 
something  interesting  to  observe.  The 
bystander  could  hardly  imagine  just 
what  the  applicant  is  seeking;  but  the  . 
library  attendant  will  suggest  if  it  is 
not  so-and-so;  a  list  of  books  is  sent 
for;  the  applicant  is  made  happy,  and 
though  too  unfamiliar  with  language 
and  methods  to  know  how  to  clearly 
prefer  his  request,  he  is  assisted  to  the 
matter  he  desires.  The  same  illustration 
Is  true  regarding  a  vast  number  of  ap- 
plicants who  are  not  foreigners.  Neither 
libraries  or  librarians  are  exempt  from 
human  defects;  but  the  fact  tBat  there 
are  a  constant  tide  of  visitors  in  Boston, 
students  and  writers,  much  in  evidence 
in  the  group  of  hotels  adjacent  to  Cop- 
ley square,  who  are  here  largely,  or  j 
solely,  for  the  privilege  and  resources 
of  the  library,  which  offers  them  greater 
facilities  for  their  work  than  can  be 
enjoyed  elsewhere  In  the  country,  this 
fact  is  a  commentary  on  our  splendid 
Public  Library  and  Its  courteous  and 
faithful  attendants,  of  which  Boston 
mav  well  be  proud. 
Boston.  LILIAN  WHITINO. 
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For  Bright-Eyed  Boys 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  the  curtain  \shall  have  fallen 
upon  the  thrilling  drama  of  "Alcohol'* 
and  the  matter  become  one  of  purely 
academic  Interest,  there  will  be  no  rea- 


Mr.  Jfsbo  Brown 

The  Morning  Telegraph  of  New  York 
inquires  into  the  origin  of  the  word 
"jazz."  New  Orleans  has  claimed  the 
honor,  but  a  writer  In  Chicago  says: 
"Good  or  bad,  fad  or  institution,  jazz 
was  born  In  this  city,  developed  in  New 
Orleans,  exploited  in  New  York  and  glo- 
rified in  Paris."  "And  Chicago  presents 
as  Exhibit  A,"  says  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph, "Jasbo  Brown,  a  Negro  musician, 
who  doubled  with  the  cornet  and  piccolo. 
When  he  was  sober,  continues  the  spe- 
cial pleader,  he  played  orthodox  mlusic, 
but  when  he  imbibed  freely  of  gin,  wjhich 
was  a  favorite  pastime,  he  had  a  way 
of  ©creaming  above  the  melody  with  a 
strange  barbaric  abandon.  One  evening; 
a  young  woman  frequenter  of  the  cafe 
where  he  held  forth,  tired  of  the  con- 
ventional manner  In  which  the  musia 
was  being  played,  called  out,  'A 
little  more  Jasbo  in  that  piece.'  The 
cry  was  taken  up,  'Jazz'.  Jazz!'  and  jask 
music  was  christened." 


-/ 


as  well  as  professional  prophets.  Ins 
18T3  Edmond  de  Goncourt  noted  that 


son  whatever  in  taste  or  propriety  why  |  he  had  made  a  hit  at  a  dinner  by  say- 
such   an   "example"   as   the  following  prig:      "France   will  come  to  an  end! 

through  the  pronunciamento  of  academi- 


may  not  appear  in  the  arithmetics  of 
the  future:  When  any  old  kind  of  gin 
is  selling  at  $2.75  per  flagon  as  an  irre-  j  cians.' 


ducible  minimum  and  vermouth  at  $1.50 
for  the  same  quantity,  how  in  blazes 
can  a  quart  of  Martini  cocktails,  cun- 
ningly compounded  from  a  mixture  of 
these  ingredients,'  be  sold  for  $1.75,  as 
advertised  by  one  of  our  esteemed  pur- 
veyors? This  problem  was  offered  to 
Sam  Loyrl,  but  was  rejected  by  him  as 
too  indigestible  a  form  of  "Brain  Food." 
Boston.  GAYLORD  QUEX. 


It  was  on  June  7,  1S73,  that  he  looked 
years  ahead.  "I  do  not  believe  that  the' 
world  will  end  because  a  society  per- ! 
Ishes.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  end  of  the  i 
world  after  the  destruction  of  the  soci-  j 
oty  now  existing.  However,   I  should 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  physiog- 
nomy the  world  would  have  with  libra-  I 
ries  and  museums  destroyed  by  fire,  a| 
world  striving  to  chose  the  most  offi- 
cially notorious  unlit  for  its  governors." 


Mr.  Jancai  Rigo 

Mr.  Rigo,  the  tiddler  with  whom  the 

Princess  do  Chlmay.  tho  American  Clara 
Ward,  ran  away,  is  now  going  as  a 

mourner  about  the  streets  of  New  York; 
not  necessarily  mourning  tho  princess, 

but  the  bejewelled  bracelet  she  once  put 
on  his  arm.  There  is  a  peculiarly  tender 
association:  the  bracelet  was  made  from 
a  pair  of  bejewelled  garters  which  King  IP 

Leopold  of  Belgium  had  given  to  then 
princess.  The  present  Mrs.  Rlgo,  a  gen-  ! 
erous  soul,  also  mourns  the  Iosm,  for  she  CJ 
knows  that  her  spouse  ,  looked  on  the  r_' 
bracelet  as  a  charm.  The  gorgeous  JH 
Clara  has  been  cooled  by  tho  grave.  jvj 
Rlgo  is  again  a  husband.  Death  put  an  M 
end  in  1909  to  Leopold's  liberal  patron- (  ^ 
ago  or  lair  dames  on  or  off  tho  stage.  H 
Rigo  still  has  his  fiddle;  ho  has  a  wife;  K' 
if  he  finds  the  bracelet  he  will  go  on  his  , 
way  rejoicing. 

When  the  elopement  of  the  princess  ' 
with  Rigo  amused  Pari:',  one  writer,  i- 
Remy  (in  Gourmcnt,  found  "th!3  vulgar) 
story  of  repugnant  sentlmentallsm"  notjw 
even  new.  It  wis  traditional,  he  said  ;  it  jfl 
is  In  folk  lore,  codified  In  old  ballads.  ■ 
(He  quoted  ~the  old  Scottish*ballad  of  the  ■ 
lady  that  ran  away  with  the  gypsy  lead-  31 
er  of  seven. 

The  gypsies  came  to  our  lord's  prate 

And  wow  but  they  sang  sweetly. 

They  Hang  sae  sweet  and  sac  very  compleat 

That  down  came  the  fair*  lady. 

In  this  ballad  the  gypsies  were  hanfeed  ■ 
while  the  count  smilingly  looked  atB 
them  out  of  a  chamber  window.  The  fj 
wife,  perishing  in  the  road,  answered  E 
her  reproachful  lord:  "What  matter  toll 
me  my  houses  and  lands,  what  matters 
to  mo  my  gold.  As  I  have  brewed,  I  J 
will  drink.  Farewell,  my  honey-boy.  O!"  ffl 
(We  re-translate  from  Gourmont's  ver-ffij 
sion.)  The  Prince  de  Chimay  was  of  a  r 
different  mettle.  Perhaps  he  was  re-  L 
lieved  by  Rigo  of  a  burden. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  might  also  have  r 
quoted  the  ballad  about  the  raggle-  H 
tagglo  gypsies  sung  here  in  a  delight-  ij-' 
fully  simple  manner  by  the  Fuller  sis-  jg 
ters.  Then  there  are  the  variants,  "The  if 
Gypsy  Laddie,"  heard  by  adventurous  l8 
folklorists  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  if 
and  Tennessee. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  the  squire  I 

camo  homo 
Enquiring  for  his  lady; 
His  servant  made  a  sure  reply: 
She's  gone  with  tho  gypnen  Davy. 
Rattle  turn  a-gypsen,  gypsen, 
Rattle  turn  a-gypsen  Davy. 

In  this  ballad  the  squire,  known  In  L 
another  version  as  Lord  Thomas,  fol- 1 
lows  the  eloping  couple;  the" lady  resists 
all  entreaties  to  return;  a  kiss  from  the  k 
gypsy's  lips  is  more  to  her  than  land 
and  money.  In  one  version  the  squire  )Jj 
was  as  philosophical  as  the  Prince  de  3 
Chlmay.  After  the  ladyt  pursued  by  her  Q 
husband,  flaunts  her  love  for  Davy,  the  k 
husband  thus  addresses  her:  1 

sGo  pull  off  them  high-heeled  pumps 

That's  made  of  Spanish  leather. 
And  give  me  your  lily-white  hand, 

We'll  bid  farewell  forever.  ( 
It's  a  pity  that  Gourmont  did  not  know  f 
these  variants.  He,  a  hardened  cynic,  |j 
until  the  present  war  broke  out  In  the  |j 
course  of  which  he  died,  was  shocked  by  ^ 
the  impudence  of  Clara  in  dictating  the  1 
story  of  her  escapade  which  filled  three  J 
columns  of  a  journal.  "Let  us  read  [ 
anecdotes  of  passion  in  the  old  ballads. 
They  are  much  more  beautiful,  O  I" 

Yet  there  aro  gypsy  women,  in  fiction 
at.  least,  that  might  well  lead  men  tor 
lfcave  home  and  mother.    Harry  Rich-  ' 
mond  in  Meredith's  novel  should  have 
married  tho  gypsy  qirl.    Lavengro,  in-"!; 
stead  of  talking  about  the  Armenian  I 
language  to  Isqpel  Bornersi  should  have  I 
wedded  Ursula,  with  whom  he  had  the 
remarkable     conversation     under  tho 
thorn  bush  to  the  amazement  of  eaves-!, 
tlroppinp  Jasper  Petulengro. 

As  for  Clara,  her  passionate  revelation  < 
was  lose  pitiable  than  that  made  byi 
Hazlitt  of  his  foolish  affair  with  Sarahl 
Walker  in  "Liber  Amoris."  Other  amo-j 
lists  have  not  been  shy  in  public  confcE-p 
sion— witness  Casanova,  Goethe,  Rous- 1 


Sinners  in  Turn 

It  was  on  June  3,  1G43.  that  Mr.  James' 
Howell,  writing  to  a  friend  that  God  was 
angry,  not  wilh  England,  but  with  Eng- 
lishmen, and  finding  his  own  heart 
"swell' d  often  with  tympanies  of  vanity 
and  tumors  of  wrath,"  himself  "nought 
elso  but  a  enrgazon  of  malignant  hu- 
mors, a  rabble  of  unruly  passions,"  re- 
membered the  saying  of  a  noble  Eng- 
lish captain,  "who,  when  the  town  of 
Calais-  was  lost  (which  was  the.  last 
footing  we  had  in  France),  being  jeer'd 
by  a  Frenchman,  and  ask'd.  'Now,  Eng- 
lishman, when  will  you  come  back  tc 
France?'  answered,  "Oh,  sir,  mock  not; 
when  tho  sins  of  France  are  greater 
than  the  srlns  of  England,  the  English- 
man will  come  again  to  France.*  " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dr.  Guilmette  sang  a  good  deal  in  ora- 
torios in  Boston  in  the  late  60's  and  early 
70's,  and  had  a  regular  engagement  ir 
the'ehoir  of  King's  Chapel— a  fact  whicl 
was  said  to  add  lo  the  number/  of  th 
congregation.  He  was  in  the  habit  o 
eating  peanuts  through  the  service  ani 
^.-.ornilv  wenl  out  to  get  a  drink  dvirini 
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local  celebrity  in  the  60's  who 
t  more  than  was  good  for  him  I 
,n  named  Knight.   He  used  to ) 

piano  at  children's  dancing 
i  private  houses  better^ than 
ilsc  "Knight  and  a  cornet  ln- 

sucoess  of  a  dance. 


or  in  a  Negro  minstrel  show,  for  ho  was 
versatile.    We  see  him  now  in  "He's 

Got  to  Come."  an  act  that  would  win 
favor  now  that  the  air  is  full  of  moving 
things;  for  the-  story  was  of  a  balloon 
ascension.  He  died  too  soon  at  North 
Conway.  N.  H.,  in  1886.  Even  Mr. 
Jolson  would  have  laughed  at  Blood- 
good's  jokes  and  pranks. 


5'? 


Gultry's  play  in  five  acts,  pro- 
duced last  Jarra»ry  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville.  Paris,  with  "LmCleo  Guitry 
es  Pasteur,  has  been  publish^  as  a 
supplement  to  L'lllustration.  What 
would  a  Boston  audience  say  to  this 
play?  Would  It  sit  it  through?  Yet  the 
play  Is  interesting  reading. 

There  Is  no  woman  fn  It.  The  charac- 
ters are  Pasteur,  his  pupils,  some  physi- 
cians, a  little  boy  and  his  grandfather, 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  act  shows  the  Pasteur  of  1870  in  his 
Office,  talking  with  his  pupils,  deploring 
the  fact  that  France  neglects  the  work 
Of  the  thinker.  In  the  second  act  Pasteur 
and  physicians  dispute  at  the  Academy 
Of  Medecine.  In  Act  II.  (1885)  he  tries 
li!s  remedy  on  a  boy  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog.  In  1888  (Act  IV.)  the  boy  returns, 
u  grateful  patient,  and  promises  to  do 
him  credit.  In  1892  (Act  V.)  is  the  apo- 
theosis of  Pasteur  at  the  Sorbonne.  The 
dramatist  has  introduced  in  his  dia- 
logue passages  from  the  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses of  Pasteur. 

Truly  a  curious  play.  The  idea  of  it 
cumo  to  Sacha  Guitry  when  he  read 
Vallery-Radofs  hook  about  Pasteur. 
"I  thought  of  It  often,  but  the  theatrical 
Interpretation  of  a  personage  like  this 
seemed  to  me  impossible,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  abandoning  the  project 
when  my  father  honored  me  by  asking 
me  to  write  a  play  for  him.  The  Idea 
of  'Pasteur'  again  came  into  my  mind. 

I  do  not  think  that  at  any  mo- 
ment I  have  been  false  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  whose  life  I  passionately 
admire,  whose  memory  I  venerate.  It 
would  be  sweet  for  me  to  have  served 
his  immortal  glory  according  to  Uie 
feeble  extent,  alas,  of  my  means. 

Mr   W.  L.  Courtney  of  the  London 
■Daily  Telegraph  notes  in  an  article  on 
.  .  ^  that  Drink- 


\,vT  A  famous  old  play  will  be  revived  at 
1  the  Arlington  Theatre  this  week.  Boucl- 
fflj  cault's  "Colleen  Bawn."  It  Is  based, 
ft  as  old  theatregoers  know,  on  certain 
tat  episodes  in  Gerald  Griffin's  novel  "The 
Vhj  Collegians." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Edgett 
(Jj  for  the  following  sketch: 

"Boucicault,  however,  was  antici- 
pated by  another  dramatist,  J.  Egerton 
Wllks,  whose  'Eily  O'Connor,  or  the 
foster  Brother,'  was  produced  at  the 
City  Theatre  in  London  on  July  23,  1831. 
Ellen  Tree  appeared  as  the  Widow 
Cregan;  James  Vining  as  Hardress 
Cregan,  and  J.  B.  Buckstone  as  Lowry 
Lobby,  the  prototype  of  Boucicault's 
Myles-na-Cpppaleen.  This  play,  how- 
ever, failed  to  attract  the  populace, 
and  it  soon  disappeared  from  view. 

"Dion  Boucicault's  version,  the  full 
title  of  which  is  'The  Colleen  Bawn,  or 
The  Brides  of  Garryowen,"  was  asted 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  at 
Laura  Keene's  theatre  in  New  York, 
on  March  27.  18B0,  with  Boucicault 
himself  as  Mylas;  H.  F.  Daly  as  Hard- 
ress Cregan;  Charles  Wheatleigh,  as 
Danny  Mann,  Charles  Fisher  as  Kyrle 
Daly,  Milnes  Levick  as  Hyland  Creagh; 
Agnes  Robertson  (Mrs.  Dion  Bouci- 
cault) as  Eily  O'Connor;  Laura  Keene 
as  Anne  Chute;  Madame  Ponisi  as  Mrs. 
Cregan,  -  and  Mary  Wells  as  Shelah. 
Its  popularity  was  immediate,  and  it 
opened  in  London  at  the  Adelphi  The- 
atre on  Sept.  10,  1860,  with  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault and  Miss  Robertson  in  the  roles 
they  played  in  New  York,  John  Billing- 
ton  ae  Hardress  Cregan,  David  Fisher 
es  Kyrle  Daly,  Edmund  Falconer  as 
Danny  Mann;  Mrs.  Billington  as  Mrs. 
Oregan,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  as 
Anne  Chute.  Thirty-six  years  later,  in 
In  1896,  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Lon- 
dop,  Agnes  Robertson  acted  the  role 
of  Mrs.  Cregan. 

"There  have  been  many  performances 
In  Boston  of  The  Colleen  Bawn.'  Bouci- 
cault himself  acted  Myles-na-Coppaleen, 
several  times  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
and  once  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in 
November,  1887.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence 
also  presented  it  here,  first  in  May,  1863, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  for  the  last 
time  at  the  same  house  in  the  spring 
of  1875.    It  has  been  seen  at  the  Grand 


the   "Episodical  Drama 
*vntf>r'i  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  will 

seen  in  this  country  next  season,  and  Opera  House,  the  Bowdoin  Square,  the 

seen  in  misumuu/  «,  .....  I    nf^o-t;,,  the  r-j^tio  <   «v,„  i„»» 


"Pasteur"-"two  pieces  which  challenge, 
some  of  the  recognized  laws  of  orthodox 
«irama."  were  produced  almost  simul- 
taneously in  London  and  Paris  with 
great  success.  And  then  he  preaches  a 
"crmon  on  the  text:  "The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  once  again  criticism  Is  a 
halting  process,  and  lags  somewhat 
painfully  behind  the  actual  evolution  of 
the  drama.  The  history  of  criticism  is 
a  significant  record  of  the  various  tri- 
umphs which  dramatic  authors  have 
won  over  the  critics.  ...  All  the 
great  artists  have  serenely  gone  on  their 
way  in  their  own  fashion,  notwithstand- 
ing critical  rebuke,  knowing  that  just 
as  language  precedes  the  analysis 
which  resolves  it  into  grammar,  so 
drama  goes  on  increasing  its  realm 
long  before  the  breathless  critics  have 
been  able  to  make  up  t  heir  minds 
whether  boundaries  have  been  trans- 
pressed  and  sacred  rules  and  ordinances 
disregarded.  So  in  this  case.  You  dis- 
believe In  a  possibility  until  it  becomes 
a  reality.  ...  Of  course  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous  road  to  travel.  Artists  with  f 
original  id'eas  have  to  take  their  own 
risks,  but  the  only  test  is  whether  they 
reach  their  destination  or  wander  in 
by-paths.  Perhaps  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  'fault'  in  the  evolution  of  art. 
What  we  call  a  fault,  owing  to  con- 
servative prejwdice,  is  just  an  experi- 
ment, an  experiment  in  which  an  artist 
believes— though  whether  he  is  justified 
i»>  his  belief  is  another  matter.    If  he 


Majestic  and  the  Castle  Spuare,  the  last 
performance  at  that  house  being  in 
March,  1905,  when  Mark  Kent,  who  will 
play  the  same  character  this  week,  ap- 
peared as  Myles.  Howell  Hansel  was 
then  the  Kyrle  Daly,  Edward  Wade  the 
Father  Tom,  De  Witt  C.  Jenning  the 


f  at  the  foot  of  a  Tarings  they  stopped 
F  could  not  be  urged  on.    Scanlan  was 
r  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk.   The  crowd 
thought  the  action  of  the  horses  "a  man- 
ifestation of  the  abhorrence  of  heaven  at 
the  crime."   Scanlan  protested  his  inno- 
cence. Gerald  Griffin  softened  the  char- 
i  acter  of  Scanlan  and  many  of  the  incl- 
'  dents. 

j  Boucicault  said  that  after  the  failure 
'of  his  "Vanity  Fair"— It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Thackeray's  novel— Laura  Keeno 
asked  him  for  a  play,  or  at  least  a  sub- 
|  ject.  That  night  hu  picked  up  Griffin's 
novel  with  others  in  a  little  cellar  sec- 
ond-hand book  shop.  Laura  Keene  re- 
ceived the  next  morning  this  note:  "I 
have  It!  I  send  you  seven  steel  engrav- 
ings of  scenes  around  Killarney.  Get 
your  scene  painter  to  work  on  them  at 
once.  I  also  send  a  book  of  Irish  melo- 
dies, with  those  marked  I  desire  scored 
for  the  orchestra.  I  will  have  the  first 
act  of  a  new  play  finished  soon.  We 
will  rehearse  it  while  I  work  on  the  sec- 
ond. We  can  get  the  play  out  in  a  fort- 
night.*.' 

A  good  story,  but  Boucicault  was  of 
a  romantic  nature.  Mrs.  Barney  Will- 
lams  told  another  story.  Boucicault  had 
agreed  to  furnish  her  and  Barney  a  new 
Irish  play,  to  be  ready  in  the  fall  of 
1860.  In  January  or  February  he  read 
them  the  first  two  acts.  They  were  de- 
lighted. Boucicault  was  then  house 
dramatist  for  Miss  Keene.  Imagine  the 
surprise  of  the  Williams  couple  when 
"The  Colleen  Bawn"  was  brought  out 
at  her  theatre.  Mrs.  Williams  told  Mr. 
Townsend  Walsh,  the  author  of  an  ad- 
mirably written  life  of  Boucicault,  that 
he  was  profusely  aDologetic.  "Vanity 
Fair"  had  failed  and  he  had  nothing 
else  to  offer  Miss  Keene  but  this  Irish 
Play. 

Agnes  Robertson  once  told  Emily  Sol- 
dene  that  she  herself  had  suggested  the 
piay  to  her  husband  and  that  ho  com- 
pleted .it  within  a  few  days  after  he 
began  it. 

The  play,  adapted  by  Adolphe  d'En- 
nery  and  entitled  "Le  Lac  de  Glenas- 
ton,"  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the 
Ambigu-Comique  Oct.  17.  1861. 

"The  Colleen  Bawn"  was  parodied  in 
London  soon  after  the  production  at  the 
Adelphi.  One  parody  was  written  by 
H.  J.  Byron,  "The  Cooleen  Drawn,"  at 
the  Surrey  in  1862. 

The  burlesque  "Eily  O'Connor"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  America 
at  W  attack's  Theotre,  Aug.  6,  1862.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Florence.  William  Davidge, 
Emma  Slcerrett  were  among  the  players. 


lind  man  heard'  it  is  therefore  acted  In 
le  dark.  A  production  at  Atlantic  City 
as  announced  in  April  for  May  19. 
lie  subject  of  the  play  is  a  mysterious 

urder.  .  >  r 


Mr.  Edgett  also  contributes  a  note 
!  about  "Niobe,"  the  farce  that  amused 
audiences  at  the  Copley  Theatre  last 
week. 

"The  production  of  'Niobe'  in  Boston 
antedated  that  in  New  York  by  two 
months,  its  first  performance  here  com- 
ing at  the  Boston  Museum  on  June  29, 
1891,  with  William  F.  Owen  as  Peter 
Amos' Dunn,  Carrie  Turner  as  Niobe, 
B.  R.  Graham  as  Jefferson  Tompkins, 


A  revival  of  "Oh!  Boy"  by  the  indus- 
trious Messrs.  Bolton  and  Wodehouse. 
music  by  Jerome  Kern,  will  open  the 
summer  season  of  musical  comedies  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre.  Produced  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1317;  the 
Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  19, 
1917,  the  comedy  came  to  the  Wilbur 
Theatre,  Boston,  Aug.  1  of  that  year 
and  pleased  many.  It  had  iUe  honor  of 
being  the  first  theatrical  performance 
at  Camp  Devens  (Sept.  30,  1917).  When 
the  comedy  was  produced  at  the  Kings- 
way,  London,  on  Jan.  27,  1919— it  was 
described  as  "a  new  musical  peace 
pieces"— the  title  was  changed  to  "Oh! 
Joy."  Brought  out  in  England  at  Man- 
chester, Dec.  16,  1918,.  the  piece  was 
changed  somewhat  for  London.  The 
father-in-law  of  George  Budd  was 
turned  from  being  Judge  Daniel  Carter 
into  Sir  John  Carter.  Tom  Powers 
played  Budd  in  London  as  in  New  York. 
In  Boston  the  part  was  taken  by  Charles 
Compton. 


Danny  Mann,  A^H.  Van  Buren  the  Har-    £lrg    E    A    Eberle  as  Helcn  Griffin, 


dress  Cregan,  Frances  Starr  (now  fa 
(nous  the  country  over)  as  Eily  O'Con-, 


nor,  Lilian  Kemble  as  Anne  Chute,  and 
Kate  Ryan  as  Shelah,  the  role  she  will, 
also  to  be  seen  in  again  during  the  com- 
ing revival. 

"The  story  of  The  Colleen  Bawn'  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  on  fact,  but 
as  the  novel,  The  Collegians,'  was  writ- 
ten about  a  dozen  years  after  the  mur- 
der, the  author  was  compelled  to  alter 
the  facts  so  as  not  to  offend  the  living 
members  of  the  culprit's  family,  who 
held  high  position  in  the  city  and  coun- 
try of  Limerick.  The  story  may  be 
found  in  the  'Recollections  of  an  Irish 
Police  Magistrate.' 

" 'The  Colleen  Bawn'  was  one  of  the 
first  of  sensational  dramas  in  which  a 
striking  mechanical  efte"t  was  a  prin- 
'cipal  atraction,  and  an  early  example 
of  the  play  in  which  the  actor  becomes 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  mech 
anlcian  and  scene  painter.  Transparent 
stage  water  had  never  before  been  seen 
and  a  few  yards  of  light  blue  gauze 
i  pleased  the  audience  as  much  as  the 
acting.  The  invention  of  the  gauze 
and  the  idea  of  Myles  taking  the 


The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that 
•we  must  never  apply  a  prori  rules  to 
the  practice  of  artists,  who  on  their 
part  must  be  equally  submissive  If  it  Is 
discovered  that  their  new  experiment  is 
valueless." 


W£Lt£  r  e* 

Is  Justified  we  no  longer  talk  of  a  fa1"11-    •header"  were  not  due  to  Boucicault 


Beatrice  Lieb  as  Caroline  Dunn,  Charles 
Loote  as  Cornelius  Griffin  and  Theo  M. 
Brown   as  Phlneas   Innings.     In  oth*r 

casts,  including  that  at  the  Copley  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  Tompkins  and  Inn- 
ings are  given,  respectively,  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  Hamilton  and  Philip." 

Were  not  the  names  "Jefferson"  and 
"Phlneas"  given  for  the  sake  of  Ameri- 
can "atmosphere"?  In  the  play  as 
printed  in  England  the  action  takes 
place  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
allusions  to  American  cities. 

Mr.  Jewett  will  revive  "Are  You  a 
Mason?"  for  the  pleasure  of  his  faithful 
flock.  This  farce  that  excited  the  indis- 
York,  on  April  1,  1901.    Mr.  Dltrichstein 
nation  of  the  late  William  Winter  in  his 
most  prudish  mood,  was  adapted  by  Leo 
;  Dltrichstein  from  a  German  farce,  "Die 
I  Logenbrueder,"   by  Laufs  and  Kratz, 
j  which  was  produced  at  the  Residenz 
■  Theatre  in  Berlin  on  Dec.  4,  1S97.  The 
I  farce  was  played  in  German  at  the  Irv- 
V,l  ing  Place  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb. 
\  17,  189?.    Mr.   Ditrlchstein's  adaptation 
was  brought  out  at  Wallack's,  New 
York,  no  April  1,  1901.  Mr.  Dltrichstein 


Notes  About  Opera,  Concerts,  Music 
in  General  and  Musicians 

The  musical  library  of  John  S.  Shed- 
loch,  the  London  music  critic,  brought  at 
auction  about  fl86.  i 

The   London   Times   thus    spoke  of 
Ravel's   piano   trio   as   recently  per- 
formed:   "We  think  he  conceived  his 
four  movements  as  water  colors,  as  soft 
washes  and  filmy  atmosphere,  whereas 
the  colors  were  made  to  stand  out,  nota-  I 
bly  by  the  piano,  almost  as  crudely  as  I 
In  an  oleograph.   His  whispered  secrets  I 
were  told  on  the  housetops;  his  sighs  of  I 
happiness  became  formal  climaxes,  his  I 
I  tentative  suggestions  solid  arguments,  I 
and  his  malicious  irony  scolded  us  as  if  I 
we  had  been  doing  something  wrong.  I 
There  was  some  clear  and  skilful  play- I 
Ing,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  things  I 
tob  clear."    The  same  writer  spoke  of  I 
"the  two  points  in  which  the  violoncello 
excels  the  violin— its  power  of  grave  and 
tender  statement  of  noble  sentiment,  and 
its  capacity  for  dry,  humorous  com- 1 
ment."  Hiss  Beatrice  Harrison  brought  I 
out  on  May  3  Stanford'3  "Ballata  and  I 
Ballabile"— dance  with  and  without  a  I 
song  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (ar- 
ranged    for    piano   by   the   composer).  [ 
"The  two  movements  are  respectively 
pensive  and  merry;  they  are  easy  to 
play  and  thoroughly  effective;  they  con- 
tain neither  surprises  nor  dull  tracts, 
and  they  <io  what  they  set  out  to  do — 
make  one  want  to  sing  and  dance. 

Verdi's  "Falstaff"  was  performed  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane  on  May  3  by  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham's  Company.  The 
Times  had  this  to  say  about  the  glorious 
opera  itself:  "In  discussing  lately  >: 
very  different  work  of  Verdi's,  his  'Sta- 
bat  Mater,'  we  wrote  of  his  power  of 
putting  everything  he  felt  or  had  to  say- 
on  any  subject  into  a  single  pregnant 
melody  or  phrase.  This  aspect  of  his 
genius  was  brought  to  a  line  point  In  his 
long  theatrical  experience  and  illumin- 
ates the  brilliant  comedy  of  his  old  age. 
It  outlines  every  character,  sharpens 
episode  to  its  context.  Falstaff  chuck- 
ling over  the  thought  of  his  conquest 
'from  eleven  till  two,'  swaggering  off  in 
brave  attire  to  the  wooing,  and  subse- 
quently ruminating  in  the  same  gar- 
ments waterlogged  by  his  ducking,  is 
always  the  same  Falstaff  and  needs 
no  leit  motiv  to  declare  him.  It 
is  the  different  mood,  absurd  in 
the  violence  of  its  contrast,  that  the 
music  gloats  over.  'Sometimes  It  is  an 
orchestral  quip  showing  'honor'  Vanish- 
ing into  'invisible  ether,'  or  the  bra?en- 
tongued  trills  on  the  trumpets  sweeping 
Bardolph  and  Pistol  out  of  tho  house. 
Then  again,  if  there  is  nothing  on  the 
stage  for  the  music  to  outline,  Verdi  can 
always  go  on  humming  a  tune  for  Ins 
own  and  his  hearers'  enjoyment.  Thera 
Is  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  last  scene, 
but  one,  with  Anne  at  the  window  an 


Docs  any  one  of  the  thousands  that 
have  seen  "Sinbad"  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  remember  "Sinbad  the  Sailor  and 
the  Wonderful  Voyages,  or  Harlequin  of 
the  iMamond  Valley,"  brought  out  at 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  on  Dec.  27,1869? 
•  W.  B.  Cavanagh  was  the  ingenious  au- 
thor.  The  chief  parts  were  thus  allotted: 
Sinbad,  Jennie  Engle;  Capt.  Cash,  A.  J. 
TjLeavltt;  Widow  Dolloldemum,  Harry 
Bloodgood;  King  Diamond  IStar.  Laura 
Le  Clair.  Emily  Rigl  was  billed  on  the 
program  of  the  opening  night  as  Pearl, 
but  she  and  the  character  were  appar 


The  latter  notion  occurred  to  an  oldM 
stage  carpenter  at  Laura  Keene's  Tliea-n 
rtre  the  first  day  he  was  building  theft 
scene,  and  he  suggested  It  to  Boucl-jii 
cault,  saying:  'A  dive  would  go  better-,; 
than  an  ordinary  Jump.'  Boucicault} 
caught  the  idea  at  once  and  made  the} 
Incident  a  part  of  his  play." 


took  the  part  of  George  Fisher.  Frank  Fenton  in  the  street,  with  old  DamJ 
Perry,  John  C.  Rice:  Amos  Bloodgood,  I  ,  Quickly  toddling  about  and  hatching  th e] 
■i-i, .■    a    win:  Hamilton  Travers.  ■  great  plot,  where  elaborateness  would] 

I  have  spoilt  all.  But  Verdi  never  fusses! 
I  he  Just  makes  music;  and  It  becomes! 
■  one  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the! 


Thomas  A.  Wise;  Hamilton  Travers, 
^Arnold  Daly;  Mrs.  Bloodgood,  May  Rob- 
'son;  Lottie,  Sally  Cohen;  Eva,  Esther 
Tittell;  Annie  Bloodgood,  Nellie  Butler; 
i  Lulu  Bloodgood,  Jeannette  Northern: 
IMrs.  Halton,  Charlotte  Lambert;  John 
•  Halton,  George  Richards.  Cecil  de  Mllle, 


add  a  little  to  Mr.  Edgett's      Charles  Greene.  Thereso  Renold.  Amy 


Let  us 
notes. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston,  as  W 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  at  the  a 
Majestic  Theatre,  June  20,  1910,  by  Char-  I'; 
lotte  Hunt's  Stock  Company.  Charlotte  j' 
Hunt  took  the  part  of ,  Eily;  Eleanor  E 
Brownell.  that  of  Mrs.  Cregan;  f  Rich-  £ 
ard  Buhler  played  Myles;  Florence  Hale,  I 
Shelah;  the  Danny  Man,  H.  Brooks;  h 
Cregan,  J.  S.  Barrett;  Ann' Chute,  Olive  jj' 
Temple.    J.  Duriton.  W.  Balfour  and  C, 


Muller  were  also  in  the  east.  When  the) 
farce  was  brought  to  Boston  (Bostoi 
Museum,  April  11,  11902),  Arnold  Dal; 
was  replaced  by  Charles  J*.  Greene;  Maj 
Robson,  by  Gertrude  Whitty;  Miss  But- 
ler, by  Miss  Hadsell;  Miss  Northern,  by] 
Miss  Chappell.  Miss  Muller  played  Mrs 
Halton,   and   Miss   Travers  succeededl 


opera. 

Tho  enormous  personal  success  achieved] 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  tho  Quean's! 
Hall  by  Mr.  Albert  Coatcs,  In  conjunc-l 
tlon  with  the  London  Symphony  orches-J 
I  tra,  was  of>  so  extraordinary  a  kind.! 
,  more  especially  for  an  English  con-l 
■  ductor,  that  many  correspondents  have! 
(been  moved  to  write  to  me  as  .to  thej 
[nature  of  the  programs  of  the  concerts) 
jhe  is  down  to  conduct.  With  one  accord! 
Hhey  urge  that  as  Mr.  Coates  probably 
Vknows  his  Scriabln  and  other  Russian 


UUl    at,^    cluu    ,.!»<;    v«ev*  «»v.**.»  1  I   ■ ,    •  .  ......    .      —  ■  - —  —  " ' 

ently  dropped  soon  afterward.   Did  she    Stevens  took  other  parts 


ake  part  the  opening  night?  Program; 
are  not  always  trustworthy.  In  the  har- 
lequinade, Maffitt,  Bartholomew,  Carle 
and  Mile,  Emma  were,  respectively, 
Clown,  Pantaloon,  Harlequin  and  Co- 
lombine. 

There  was  no  Al  Jolson  in  those  days 
to  draw  crowds  to  the  Howard,  but  the 
piece  was  successful,  and  it  was  Te- 
vlved  there.  We  are  sorry  for  those 
that  never  saw  Harry  Bloodgood.  whose 


Eily  O'Connor  was  the  real  name  ofJt 
a  poor  girl  who  lived  in  Garryowen.  an 
suburl-  of  Limerick.  Scanlan,  a  gentle-  W 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  married  her* 
secretlv.  then  tired  of  her  and  wooed  a 
Miss  Chute.  To  be  freo  he  killed  Eily. 
throwing  her  into  the  river  Shannon. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted  in  1820.  Thai 
populace  was  so  bitter  against  him  that, 
no  conveyance  could  be  procured  toj 
.take  him  to  the  gallows.   At  last  two 


Miss  Muller  as  Far.chon.  Yet  the  cast  composers  who  were  just  beginning  to 
was  then  advertised  as  the  original  New  he  known  here  when  the  war  be^an 
York  cast.  The  farce  has  been  played;  better  than  our  conductors  can  have 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  several  f  'known  them,  why  can  he  not  be  heard  | 
times;  also  in  other  houses  in  this  city. 


"A  Voice  in  the  Dark."  the  new  play 
that  comes  to  the  Park  Square  Theatre, 
was  originally  entitled  "Look  and  Lis- 
ten." The  play  was  written  by  Ralph 
E.  Dyar.  who  is  said  to  be  a  journalist 
Spokane.   It  has  been  revised  by  Mr 


In  their  works  instead  of  in  those  which  i 
have  been  played  usque  ad  nausearri 
year  in,  year  out,  for  countless  years? 
"We  want  more  modern  music  than 
Salnt-Saens  or  even  Tannhauser."  " 
That  is  their  cry,  and  I  repeat  it  that 
they  who  run  may  read.  I  have  no  idea 
who  selected  Mr.  Coates's  programs,  hut 


Mack.   The  play  has  been  described  as  Uj  must  say  j  agree  wlth  my  correspond 

"cinemaphonic,"  whlci  is  a  word  un-  r 
doubtedly    coined    by    some    ingenious  I 


ents  that  we  do  not,  or  ought  not,  to| 
ask  him  to  show  his  paces,  as  it  were,  I 


what  one  correspondent  culls  "conduc- 
torl.nl  mediocrity  stuff" !— London  Dally 
Telegraph.  May  J. 

A  correspondent  writes:  What,  would 
you  suppose,  Is  the  sort  of  music  that 
children  fire  most  likely  to  enjoy— that 
Jb  to  say,  Just  ordinary  children  who 
havo  not  been  brought  up  in  an  excep- 
tionally   musical    environment?  One 
eoudd  give  quite  a  long  list  of  composi- 
tions, such  as  Schumann's  "Children's  ,: 
Scenes,"  for  instance,  which  might  be  I 
cited  as  particularly  suitable  for  a  Juve.  {; 
nllo  audience.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  by  any  moans  invariably 
music  primarily  designed  for  youthful 
consumption  that  really  satisfies  the  re-  re- 
quirements of  very  young  folk.    Indi-  S 
vtdual  tastes  differ  in  the  young,  as  in  i 
their  elders,   and  anybody   framing  a  ■ 
program  intended  to  interest  the  for- 1 
mer  must  needs  take  that  consideration 
into   account.     These   reflections  were 
prompted  by  the  "holiday  concert"— a ,» 
whol>'y  delightful  little  affair— which  was' 
given  at  Stein  way  Hall.    The  program  ' 
was  arranged  with  the  view  to  its  prov-  j 
ing  acceptable  to  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age— from  9,  say,  to  IS— though  most  of 
the  children  present  appeared  to  repre- 1 
sent  ages  a  good  deal  below  that  maxi-  j 
mum.    And  there  was  nothing  in  that 
prosram  which  could  he  characterized 
as  unworthy,  and  hardly  anything  that 
the  older  folk  present  could  not  and  did 
not  enjoy.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

And  what  were  the  selections  that 
pleased  these  young  hearers,  music  by 
Rameau  for  piano,  violin,  'cello;  Cho- 
pin's Ballade  in  A  flat,  which  pleased 
Bo  greatly  that  the  young  ones  asked  for 
more  of  - Chopin's  music;  Cyril  Scott's 
"Water  Wagtail"  for  piano;  songs  by 
fchubert,  Stanford  and  others  sung  by 
Plunket  Greene. 

Has  Coleridge-Taylor's  suite  "Othel- 
lo" been  played  in  this'  country?  *  Per-  i) 
formed   recently   In   London,    it   was  ll 
described  as  little  known. 

Arthur    Somervell    has    written    a  J 
clarinet  quintet.  In  Boston  he  is  known 
chiefly,    if  not   solely,   by  his  songs. 
We  knew  him  in  Berlin  in  the  early  ; 
eighties  when  he  was  studying  composi-  j. 
tton  with  Kiel.    A  charming  youth,  he 
did  not  expect  to  live  long,  as  he  was 
thought  to  have  a  serious  affection  of 
the  heart.  One  of  his  best  songs,  "Once 
,eX  the   Angelus,"   was   first   sung  in 
Boston    by     Gardner    Lamson,    .who  [ 
brought  out  at  the  same  recital  Cesar  1 
Franck's  "Emir  of  Bengador." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  speaks  i 
again  of  Bryceson  Treharne: 

"Some  six  weeks  ago  mention  was 
made  in  these  columns  of  a  number  ; 
of  songs   by  an  American  composer, 
Bryceson  Treharne,  of  whom  we  gladly 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise.    A  set 
of  six  more  songs  by  the  same  com-  I 
poser  (published  by  Messrs.  J.  Fisher 
and  Brother,  New  York  and  Birming- 
ham) is  now  to  hand;  and  in  not  one 
«f  them  is   there  anything  that  calls  ■ 
for  a  revision  of  the  previous  estimate 
of.  Mr.  Treharne's  powers.    As  a  com-  [ 
pose  ■  lie  lu>*  acquired  a  habit  of  modu-  j 

lating  enharmonically  with  a  rather ' 
unnecessary  freedom.  But  for  all  that, 
he  writes  with  genuine  sincerity,  with; 
a  real  desire  to  illustrate  the  verses  he' 
chooses  with  no  indiscriminating  eye,jj 
and  with  no  lack  of  inventive  power.  Asi 
to  the  separate  merits  of  the  six 
songs  under  notice,  individual  tastes' 
are  sure  to  differ.  It  Is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  few  will  resist  the  plaintive: 
■beauty  of  'O  man  from  the  fields'  r 
(words  by  Padraic  Colum),  or  the  rug-i' 
ged  force  of  'Ye  that  have  faith.'  The  I 
lyric  of  this  latter  song  was  found  in  I 
the  pocket  of  a  young  Australian  sol-V 
dier  who  died,  unidentitied,  in  the , 
trenche«  »t  Gallipoli." 

For  a  special  week  of  opera  at  the 
"Old  Vic."  London,  these  operas  were  • 
demanded   by   ballot:     "Mignon,"    "II  ) 
Trovatore,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Carmen,"  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"   "Lohen-  i 
■g»in,"  "Faust."    It  is  noteworthy  that ' 
the  audience  cud  not  ask  for  one  of 
Puccini's  operas. 

A  Frenchman,  writing  about  Camille 
IJrlanger,  who  died  recently,  said:  "He 
•  Was  a  very  distinguished  musician  with 
a  very  marked  sense  of  the  picturesque , 
and  the  power  to  envelope  a  poem  in  an 
atmosphere    of    poetry    and  charm." 
Figaro  said  he  was  the  best  pupil  of 
Delibes.     Erlariger's    rntimate    friends  I 
called  him  "the  Massenet  of  tomorrow." 
A  cooler  judge  found  that  his  music 
lacks  originality  and  inspiration  in  mel- 
ody and  distinction  in  character.  Er- 
langer  was  frequently  confounded  with  . 
the  Baron  Frederic  d'Erlanger,  who  has ! 
also  written  operas. 

I  do  hope  we  are  not  going  to  encour- 
age too  many  colored  jazz  band  perform- 
Ira  in  this  country.  The  colored  man  is  I 
all  right  In  his  place,  but,  at  a  time  like : 
this,  when  young  girls  have  so  much 
freedom,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  line! 
Of  racial  distinction  should  be  tightly 
rtrawn  so  that  the  colored  man  may  not  I 
get  false  ideas  about  our  women  folk.—  > 
The  Stage  (London). 

On  June  2  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  and  - 
Sir  Alfred  Butt  opened  a  season  . 
of  opera  of  lighter  texture  than  "grand"  ' 
at  Drury  Lane.  The  idea  is  to  put  I 
Covent  Garden  in  the  position  of  the  I 
Grand  Opera  In  Paris,  Drury  Lane  in  [ 
that  of  the  Opera  Comique.  "Sir  Thorn-  J 
as  stated  that  opera  In  the  vernacular  > 
was  now  permanently  fixed  In  the  ( 
hearts  of  the  people  all  over  England, 
that  the  future  of  musio  lay  in  the  \ 
theatre  on  account  of  Its  comparative  I 


newness  In  England  in  controPWTnj 

orchestral  music,  of  which  many,  many  , 

examples  ure  forthcoming  but  do  not  i 
amount  to  much.    A  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  applauds  the  pur- 
nose  of  giving  light  opera. 

"This  I  regard  as  a  priceless  Idea 
because.  If  we  English  have  created  In 
the  past  a  few  ".grand"  operas  of  a  high 
order  of  operatic  merit,  they  have  re- 
mained but  few,  while  it  seems  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  the  English  to 
create  even  masterpieces  In  the  other 
Kenre.  Now  that  we  are  to  have  a 
theatre  which  Is  to  exist  for  this  kind 
of  opera,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  in.  the  course  of  years  we  may 
possess  a  complete  school  of  native 
Ipera.  And  it  will  not,  or  at  any  rate 
need  not,  interfere  in  the  least  with 
that  vast  cosmopolitan  crowd  in  LonJ 
don  which  yearns  for  cosmopolitan 
opera  and  Its  prima  donna  or  primo 
tenore.  and  prefers  'Caro  nome'  to  the 
opera  in  which  it  occurs,  'Salve  dimora' 
to  'Faust.'  It  is  certain  that  at  Covent 
♦Jarden  in  the  coming  season  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  satisfy  as  far 
as  possible  both  kinds  of  audience,  the 
prima  donna  admirers  and  those  who 
love  the  opera  and  its  ensemble." 

Apropos  of  the  new  season  of  Russian 
ballet  at  the  Alh'ambra,  London,  which 
will  last  till  nearly  the  end  of  July,  the 
Times  remarks:  "We  do  not  feel  certain 
that  the  management  will  be  able  to 
continue  giving  music  without  dancing 
In  their  programs.  Nothing  on  earth  can 
persuade  a  London  audience,  however 
well  dressed  and  'artistic,'  that  music 
In  a  theatre  is  meant  to  he  listened  to. 
Continued  chatter  during  music  can  just 
be  endured;  but  when  it  comes  to  shrill 
cackles  of  laughter  in  one  of  the  boxes 
during  a  peculiarly  interesting  pianis- 
simo passage,  one  feels  that  it  is  no 
good  offering  music  unless  the  manage- 
ment offers  at  the  same  time  a  cinema 
show,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  audience.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  possible  to  some 
extent  to  enjoy  Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
'Overture  on  Russian  Themes'  and  Gla- 
zounoff's  'Stenka  Razin'  (a  symphonic 
poem  built  on  an  old  Russian  legend 
and  old  Russian  airs),  both  admirably 
conducted  by  Ernest  Ansermet  (of  the  ! 
Geneva  Symphony  concerts),  who  also 
■conducted  'Petroushka.'  " 

Seeing  that  art  is  an  undeniable  fact 
In  life,  and  is  destined  Ito  become  a  still 
greater  factor  in  human  progress,  is  it 
not  time  that  wre  awoke  as  a  nation  to 
the  realization  of  our  duty  to  contribute 
our  best  toward  the  world's  music,  and 
our  equal  duty  to  behave  fairly  to  our 
native  musicians?  Music  is  a  vocation 
rather  than  a  profession,  and  since  suf- 
fering, torture  and  privation  will  not 
stamp  the  artistic  instinct  out  of  the 
human  breast  once  it  is  planted  there. 
It  would  be  far  finer  for  us  to  face  tho 
problem  boldly  than  to  continue  to  flout 
our  native  composers  and  musicians.  It 

is  a  dog's  life,  but,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  the  one  life  worth  living  to  some.— 
A.  Eaglefield  Hull  in  the  Herald  (Lon- 
don). 

The  English  Folk  Dance  Society  has 
emerged  from  the  war  stronger  than 
ever;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  army  authorities  have  discovered 
the  value  of  folk  dancing  as  a  method 
of  physical  training,  and  as  a  form  of 
recreation  it  has  become  popular  with 
men  both  in  the  training  camps  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  present  15  teachers  are 
giving  lessons  to  troops.  Several  local 
education  authorities  have  also  encour- 
aged members  of  their  teaching  staff  to 
qualify  for  the  society's  certificate,  and 
at  the  Easter  vacation  school  last  week 
at  York  there  were  among  the  students 
many  teachers  from  Newcastle,  Brad- 
ford and  Manchester.— London  Times. 


The  Boston  Music  Company  has  pub- 
lished six  songs  by  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
—"Lilacs,"  "At  Night,"  "Into  My  Open 
Window,"  "Morning,"  "The  Island," 
"The  Coming  of  Spring."  Carl  Engel, 
an  accomplished  musician  of  fine  mu- 
sical taste,  has  supplied  the  English 
text,  and  the  music  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  Clough-Leiter.  These  songs,  pub- 
lished for  high  and  for  low  voice,  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  singer's  reper- 
tory. The  accompanist  must  be  a  skilled 
pianist. 

The  White-Smith  Music  Publishing 
Company  publishes  four  songs  for  a 

high  voice  by  H;  N.  Redman.  The  text 
of  "Day  Break"  is  by  Victor  Hugo,  that 
of  "On  tho  Wildl  Rose  Tree"  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  that  of  "Adieu"  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  The  author  of  "The 
Red  Leaf"  is  not  named.  The  same 
firm  publishes  "Dream  Tryst,"  a  simple 
melody  by  ' Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
dedicated  to  Mine.  Alda.  It  is  published 
in  three  keys. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mme. 
Melba.  now  known  as  Dame  Melba,  who 
[took  the  part  of  Mimi  on  the  opening 
night  (May  12)  of  tho  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden,  that  she  "just  went  on 
being  herself  and  giving  us  that  pure 
thread  of  silver  sound  which  makes  its 
presence  felt  above  all  obstacles." 


Random  Notes  About  Plays,  Old 
I  And1  New,  and  Stage  Folk 

Edward  Martyn's  symbolical  dramr.. 
|  "Reglna  Eyre,"  produced  at  the  Irish 
i  Theatre,  Dublin,  April  2S,  with  Maire 
SNio  Shlubhlaigh  as  Reglna,  should  have 
I  been  reviewed    by    his    friend  George 


logv  la  never  weary >»f  discussing  ' -'.d- 
ward."  Tho  Stage  said  that  Martyn's 
thesis  overpowers  his  sense  of  tho  thea- 
tre. This  thesis  is  that  materialism 
must  forever  seek  to  destroy  idealism 
and  can  only  end  in  destroying  itrelf. 
Tho  play  is  described  as  "cloudy  in  Us 
symbolism  and  with  no  glints  of  humor 
piercing  Its  pervasive  gloom."  The  play 
had  been  imperfectly  rehearsed. 

"Flat-Iron  Flynn,"  by  Thomas  King 
Moylan,  produced  at  tho 'Empire,  Dub-  v 
lin,  on  the  same  night,  seems  more  at-  j 
tractive.  Fred  O'Donovan  took  the  part . 
of  Flynn,  real  estate  agent  and  corn- 1 
pany  promoter. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Stage  ; 
says  that  "The  Devil  in  tho  Belfry"  ft 
(Poe's  tale),  with  music  by  Debussy,  has 
been  found  "with  one  or  two  other 
operas"  among  his  papers.  Is  this  true. 
The  report  was  that  Debussy  had  not 
even  begun  work  on  this  opera. 

Wright  Symons,  baritone,  who  has 
sung  in  Boston,  has  been  engaged  as  un- 
derstudy for  Marion  Green  in  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  Messager's  opera,  which  is 
having  great  success  in  London. 

While  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre 
was  filling  on  Monday  to  see  "La  Dame 
aux  Camelias,"  Mme.  Blanche  Dufrene, 
the  well  known  actress,  who  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Marguerite  Gautier. 
committed  suicide  in  her  dressing  room. 
Mme   Dufrene  had  come  to  the  theatre 
early  in  the  afternoon  for  the  rehears- 
ing of  a  new  play.   Towards  6  o'clock 
she  retired  to  her  room,  saying  to  her 
dresser  that  she  wanted  to  take  a  rest. 
The  dresser  returned  towards  8  o  clock 
for  the  evening  performance.    She  went 
to  her  mistress'  room,  looked  through 
a  small  pane  of  glass  at  the  top  of  the 
door,  and  to  her  horror  saw  the  actress 
hanging  at  the  window  handle.  Scene- 
shifters  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
and  cut  the  string  which  was  round  the 
actress'  neck.    The  unfortunate  artist 
had  been  dead  for  some  time.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre  informed  the 
public  that  owing  to  a  terrible  accident 
which  had  befallen  Mme.  Dufrene,  the 
performance  would  not  take  place.  Mme. 
Dufrene,  who  was  a    small,  nervous 
woman,  was  said  to  have  been  suffering 
from  neurasthenia  during  the  last  few 
months,  resulting  from  overwork.  Mme. 
Dufrene,  who  was  44,  was  the  best 
pupil  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  was  first 
noticed  by  Sardou,  who  gave  her  a  part 
in  one  of  his  plays.    For  many  years 
past  she  had  been  appearing  m  the 
parts  in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  made 
her  reputation,  including  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  in  "L'Aiglon."— The 
Sta.£?e,  May  15. 

That  there  is  a  very  considerable 
public  waiting  eagerly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  repertory  theatres  with 
a  hign  standard  in  the  choice  of  plays 
is  no  longer  questionable.  In  the  thea- 
I  tre  as  in  any  other  undertaking,  it  Is 
the  determined  idea,  and  that  alone, 
that  can  prevail.  But  with  it,  and  fair 
opportunity,  success  is  certain.— John 
Drinkwater  in  the  Daily  Mail. 

The  present  craze  for  pleasure  is  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  reaction.  The 
nation  can  be  likened  to  a  man  who  has 
been  very  ill  for  four  years,  and  is  now 
in  the  convalescent  stage.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  seaside  or  abroad  to  re 
cupcrate.  he  is  staying  in  London,  and 
taking  dancing  and  the  theatre  as  a 
tonic.  Why  not?  I  think  we  all  deserve 
as  much  harmless  pleasure  as  we  can  i 

get,  now  that  the  strain  caused  by  the 
i  war  is  over.   The  rush  for  all  kinds  of  fljj 
(enjoyment  is  quite  natural,  and,  as  far  1 
(as  I  can  see,  is  having  no  ill  effect  on  ; 
■I  the  nation. — .Prebendary  Carlisle,  D.  D.,  y., 
in  the  .Sunday  Express. 
:   The    kinema   has  made    such   great  ^ 
(strides  in  the  short  years  of  its  existence 
I  that  the  enthusiasts  are  already  pre- 
dicting an  untimely  end  to  the  stage,  as  / 
we  know  it  at  present,  its  place  being 
wholly  taken  by  moving  pictures.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
happen— in   time.     It    all    depends  on 
three  points,  which  are:  (1)  Color,  (2) 
sound,  (3)  substance.    When  these  three 
things  are  settled  there  is  no  reason 
Jwhy  a  play  should  not  be  produced  by 
film  even  more  effectually  than  on  the 
I  stage  owing  to  the  greater  scenic  scope, 
j  Instead  of  the  "first  night"  in  London 
there  would  be  a  "firat  night"  of  a  popu- 
lar actor  and  actress  simultaneously  all 
over  England — possibly    all    over  the. 
worl<3. — A  Film  Producer,  in  the  Daily 
Mall. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  un-j. 
businesslike  character  of  the  average 
theatre   manager   (a   babe   unborn   in . 
business    matters)    is    responsible  to 
some  extent  for  the  fact  that  many 
potential     capable     dramatists  have; 
I  turned  their  attention  away  from  the 
stage  and  concentrated  their  energies  ,i 
Ion  other  forms  of  literary  activity.—  ' 
| St.  John  Ervine  in  the  Weekly  Dis- J 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why 
such  a  large  number  of  American  plays 
are  being  produced  at  so  many  of  our 
theatres  is  perfectly  simple.    The  Eng- 
lish authors  are  entirely  to  blame.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not 
writing  plays  these  days.    Far  from  | 
It.    Scores  are  submitted  to  me,  and  I  i 
I  read  five,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten, 
I  a  day.    But  the  manuscrupts  are  of  no 
use   to    our    audiences.     They  might 
make  good  fires,  but  never  successful  i 
plays!— Arthur  Bourchier  in  the  Sunday  i 
Express. 

The  theatrical  tourist,  like  the  race- 
goer is  for  the  moment  at  the  mercy 
„<■  r.Vnvlnrtal   nrnfltcers.     Rooms  which 
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used  to  be  hire-able,  for  lis.  and  16fl.  a 
week  are  now  2Ss.  and  30s.,  and  many 

of  tho  landladies  refuse  to  cook  pud- 
dings or  to  keep  water  hot  for  baths. 
The  leading  lady  of  a  musical  comedy 
traveling  the  best  town3  quotes  her 
chorus  as  saying  that  thev  cannot  live 
decently  on  13  a  week.  "M  'it  of  them,"  I 
she  adds,  "look  as  if  a  square  meal  < 
wouldn't  do  them  any  harm."— Dally 
Chronicle. 

Charles  Hawtree  applied  for  orders  of 
discharge  from  bankruptcy  proceedings 
last  month.  Tho  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted in  18J4  and  1916.  The.  official 
receiver  said,  with  regard  to  the  nego- 
tiations referred  to,  that  they  were  in 
respect  of  a  claim  amounting  to  about 
£10,000  under  the  bankruptcy  of  181)4.  In 
respect  to  the  latter  the  creditor  was 
secured  by  rights  in  the  piece  entitled! 
"The  Private  Secretary." 

"The  Maid  of  the  Mountains"  will  be' 
plaved  in  London  for  the  1000th  time  onj 
June  24".  "It  will  be  the  fifth  play  run-, 
ning  during  the  war  to  reach  that  land-, 
mark,  the  others  having  been  'Chu  Chtnj 
Chow,'  'Romance,'  *A  Little  Bit  of 
Vliiff'  and  'Peir  o'  My  Heart.'  " 

In  a  revue  at  the  new  little  theatre  in 
Paris,   La  Portiniere.   opened  May  2, 
I  there  were  many  satirical  scenes,  among: 
them  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  Victory 
Festival   and  the  marriage  of  Sacha 
Guitry.    "No  one  could  countenance  tne 
son?  about  a  certain  manager  and  n 
young  and  charming  actress  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there.    There  may  be  a] 
snobbish  set  who  will  revel  in  this  sort 
J  of  public  tittle  tattle,  but  every  decent 
]  man  and  woman  shared  the  feelings  of 
'I  her  escort,  who  was  only  prevented  f  rom 
going  and  thrashing  the  authors  by  the 
coolness  of  the  young  la-dy  herself." 

Henry  Bernstein  has  abandoned  the 
management  of  the  Gymnase  in  Paris. 
The  theatre  reverts  to  M.  Frank  who 
has  an  option  on  all  of  Bernstein's 
works. 

Sacha  Guitry  will  appear  in  his  new 
play  "Beranger"  next  fall  at.  the 
Ambigu.  '  ,  _, 

A  de  Courville  has  obtained  the  Thea- 
tre des  Champs  Elysees.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  not  confine  exclusively  to  gi 
spectacular  revues  this  most  beautiful  E 
theatre  in  Paris,  which  was  the  home  » 
jof  the  Boston  Opera  Company  during 
an  unforgetable  season  before  the  war.  , 
-The  Stage,  May  8.  .  I 

Nobody  who  regards  the  theatre  sen-  it 
ously  can  fail  to  be  deeply  and  painfully  V 
Impressed  by  the  low  artistic  standard 
of  the  modern  productions.  From  the  #v 
spectacular  point  of  view  they  are  gor- 
geous. But  in  reality,  alas!  our  theatre 
of  today  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Our 
,  plays  are  like  nothing  on  earth  except 
a  series  of  music  hall  turns  loosely 
strung  together.  It  is,  however,  very 
i  difficult  to  see  how  the  tone  of  the 
drama  is  to  be  raised.  The  theatre  has 
U  great  mission  to  perform  in  the  life 
|  of  the  nation — a  great  and  beneficent 
Influence   to    exercise. — Henry  Arthur 
Jone3,  in  the  National  News, 
j    George  R.  Sims  and  Louis  N.  Parker 
lare  writing  a  drama  for  Drury  Lane  to ! 
5  be  produced  in  the  fall.    Mr.  Sims  will 
]  be  72  in  September;  Mr.  Parker  67  in 
I  "October. 

Henry  Bataille's  new  play  for  next;, 
season  in  Paris  is  entitled  "L'Homme  a 
la  Rose." 

d    Dr.  John  Roach  Straton,  so  far  as  we 
'know,  is  the  first  Ameiican  clergyman-';, 
to  come  out  m  favor  of  a  subsidized 
theatre  There  may  have  been  others  of 
his  calling  who  promulgated  the  same', 
f  idea,  but  if  so  we  have  overlooked  them. 
J  In  a  sermon  the  subject  of  which  was 
fl"Pive  a  Thought  to  Broadway,"  Dr.fE 
lc.  oton  said  "it  would  be  just  as  regret-, 
I  able  to  have  the  public  srhools  underjt* 
I  public  management.  In  other  words,  hefl 
a  goes  a  little  farther  than  the  average* 
ladvo-rato  of  subvention,  as  v,-e  und:r-B 
"  stand  it.    He  would  make  the  theatre 
strictly  a  municipal  institution,  and  let 
a  supervisor  of  morals  determine  the 
public  taste  by  instinct.    The  peopU 
could  pay  taxes  and  provide  for  the  up! 
keep  of  playhouses,  but  the  people  wouid 
not  have  anything  to  say  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  plays  presented  for  their  enter- 
tainment.   That  would  be  left  to  a  bu- 
reau chief  at  City  Hall,  or  mayhap  to  a 
Baptist  preacher  on  Fifth  avenue.  The 
good  doctor  has  delivered  himself  of 
much  touching  on  and  appertaining  to 
Broadway  in  recent  months,  much  that 
has  revealed  a  paucity  of  information 
us  to  conditions  there,  but  he  outdoes 
himself  in  the  plea  that  the  theatre  bo 
made  a  municipal  institution,  whilo  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that  after  their 
transformation  the   people  themselves 
would  have  nothing  to  say,  as  they  have 
all  to  say  now,  as  to  what  plays  should 
be  produced  and  made  successes.— Morn- 
ing Telegraph  (N.  Y,),  June  3. 

We  need,  all  over  tho  country,  inde- 
pendent and  local  efforts  to  organise  so 
much  of  the  public  as  already  feels  the 
need  of  a  better  drama  than  it  gets. 
That  public  is  fairly  large,  but  it  finds 
no  chance  of  expressing  a  desire  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  be- 
comes dulled.  It  is  very  easy  In  Eng- 
land to  go  to  the  theatre  and  be  amused, 
or  at  least  to  imagine  yourself  amused, 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  appear  to  be  so.  But  if  a  lead  were 
given  to  those  who  like  uomething  better 
1  than  the  ordinary  dramatic  fare,  the  de- 
I  sire  would  increase  and  would  attract 
I  and  influence  others.— The  Times  Liter- 
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SUK'S  SERENADE 

A  concert  of  Czeckoslovak  and  mis- 
ellaneous  music,  under  the  direction  of 
anuel  Ondricek,  will  take  place  In 
Jordan  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening  at  8 
'clock.  Josef  Suk's  Serenade  op.  6  for 
trings  will  be  played  by  an  orchestra, 
composed  of  Mr.  Ondricek's  students, 
ssisted  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  McDowell  Club  and  New 
England  Conservatory  orchestras.  Mr. 
Ondricek  says  this  serenade  has  not 
been  played  Jn  America,  and  he  regrets 
the  neglect  of  Caedh  composers.  Surely 
.Smetana  andDvorak  are  familiar  name* 
in  Boston.  Music  by  Fiblch  has  been 
played  here,  and  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber  music  by  other  Czech  musicians. 
Mr.  Ondricek  also  writes:  "I  wanted  to 
give  an  orchestral  concert  this  year  far 
the  benefit  of  the  Czechoslovak  armies 
fighting  in  Siberia  and  intended  fi> 
hire  the  Boston  Symphony  players  Co 
carry  out  the  plan,  but  it  did  not  ma- 
terialize on  account  of  technical  diffi- 
culties. I  could  not  get  a  soloist  in  the 
whole  country  who  knew  a  single  Bo- 
hemian aria  or  instrumental  composi- 
tion except  Mr.  Elman,  who  plays 
Dvorak's  Concerto,  but  he  could  not 
come." 


To  C.  F.  E.  You  are  quite  right, 
the  use  of  the  word  "dlvinist"  is  ap- 
parently confined  to  the  composing 
room.  We  rubbed  our  eyes  in  wild  sur- 
prise when  we  saw  the  word  in  this 
column  last  Saturday  associated  with 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.  He  was  not  even 
a  professional  "diviner"  or,  to  use  a 
Chaucerian  term  "divinister."  We  en- 
deavored to  say  that  he  was  a  diarist 
but  were  over-ruled. 


STRUBE  TO  LEAD  POPS 
ANOTHER  WEEK 

The  Pops  concerts  are  becoming  ever 
more  popular  with  the  hot  weather, 
because  Symphony  Hall  remains  as  cool 
as  a  cathedral;  also  because  of  the  iced 
refreshments.  Mr.  Stru.be,  gue^t  con- 
ductor last  week,  will  continue  during 
this.  Ho  is  no  newcomer  to  the  Pops  I 
end  remains  a  favorite.  He  was  a  j  : 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra for  23  years  and  the  Pops  con- 
'  ductor  of  a  dozen  seasons.  He  has  since 
launched  and  raised  to  a  position  of 
Importance  the  Civic  Symphony  orchea- 
I  tra  of  Baltimore.  


The  Hobble  Skirt 

Some  yenrs  npo  tio  npeil  the  Kflntfaroi, 

And  that  wns  when  we  had  Hie  Grecian  bend. 

With  our  spines  thrown  out,  our  ehests  thrown 

in,  ' 
Ami  reeks  and  c'hows  nil  n*kew. 
We  walked  like  something  on  u  string. 
Just  arrived  l'lom  Kuluinuzoo. 

It  took  medical  massage  and  osteopathy 
To  straighten  lis  up  and  pill  us  In  trim, 
But  now  we  have  a  wlbbeHy,  wobbo^ty 
Unhide  skirl  to  m  ike  us  fed  slim.  . 
And  we  tread  lip  anil  down  like  Oriental  Kdics, 
Half  on  our  feet  and  half  on'  the  wing. 

Would  you  ruhik  Ilnme  Fashion  such  a  hen 
As  to  have  us  walk  like  chickens  on  n  hot 
F  brick? 

The  men  stop  i>nd  srare.  and  at  ns  scowl. 
Considering  whether  we  are  fair  or  "fowl"! 
hobble  along,   lint  some  tnophesy 


The  Whang-Doodle 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  not  the  quotation  cited  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Magullon  in  your  column  regard- 
ing the  Whang-doodle  lo  be  found  in 
George  D.  Prentice's  famous  canip  meet- 
ing sermon  on  "The  Spirits  of  .lust  Menl 
Made  Perfect"?  I  have  not  the  refer-*) 
ences  at  hand,  but  I  think  you  will  find' 
it  there.  S.  EL 

Westminster. 


For  the  Statisticians 

The  World  not  long  ago  published  an 
appalling  list  of  deaths  in  New  York  due 
to  reckless  or  drunken  chauffeurs.  The 
total  number  of  accidents  in  England 
known  to  have  been  caused  by  all  types 
of  vehicles  In  streets  last  year  was 
32.825.  The  Metropolitan  Police  District! 
counted  of  those  accidents  15,588.  Liver-  I 
pool  had  only  1661;  Birmingham.  U6J;| 
Manchester,  64S.  How  many  were  killed 
and  Injured  in  Greater  Boston  by.auto- 
mobtles  In  1918?  ^ 


w 

We'll  hare  "Spins! 
we  die! 
Boston. 


lomhstone  when 
JANE  CKOIX. 


MONDAY,  JDNE  9 

March,  "Black  Bess"  Strnbe 

Overture  to   "Masnniello"  Auher 

Waltz,   "Tres  Jollc"  Waldteufel 

Scenes  Plttorcsques  Massenet 

a,  Angelus.    h,  J<ele  Boheme. 

Overture  to  "Mignon"  Thomas 

Suite  "Children's  Comer"  Debussy 

a.  Shepherd's  Song.    b.  Golliwog's  Cake-Walk. 

l-'antasla.   "Pagllaccl"  Leoncavallo 

Hungarian  Dance  No  S  Brahms 

Selection.  "The  Fortune  Teller"  Herbert 

Ave  Maria  (strings  and  organ) .Schnbert-Struho 
violoncello  solo,  Mr.  Miquelle. 

'  Waltz.  "Enjoy  Life"  Strang* 

i  Flnlandia   Sibelius 

TUESDAY,  JDNE  10, 
Boston  Athletic  Association  Night 

Hungarian  March  Berliox 

Waltz,  "Vienna  Blood"  Strauss 

Salut   d'Amour  Elgar 

Overture  Solennelle   "1813k"    with  organ, 

Tsenalkowskv 

Fantasia.  "Fanst"  Oonnod 

■  Violoncello  solo,  "Caprice  Hongrois".  .Dunkler 

Mr.  Minuelle 
;  Intermezzo.  Act  III.,  "The  Jewels  of  the 

I    Madonna"   Wolf-Ferrari 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"  Wagner 

!  .Selection,    "Fiddlers  Three"  Johnstone 

Lirgo   Handel 

Violin,   Mr.  Theodorowlcz;  harp,   Mr.  Cella; 
organ,  Mr.  Snow 

Souvenir   Drdla, 

March,  "101st  Infantry"  Maquarro 

WEDNESDAY,  JIM.  11 

March.  "Father  of  Victory".  Oanna 

Overture,  "If  I  Were  King"  Adam 

Waltz,  "Showers  of  Gold"  Waldteufel 

Fantasia,   "La  Boheme"  Puccini 

Cortege  de  Bacchus,  from  "SvUia". ..  .Dellbes 
Flute  Solo,  Mr.  DeMallly. 

Two  Slavic  Dances  Dvorak 

Overture  to   "Sakuntala"  Goldmarl; 

Suite.  'Teer  Gynt"  Grieg 

a.   Morning  Mood,    b.   In   the  Hall  of  the 
Mountain  King. 

Valse  Caprice  Nagel 

Selection.    "Mademoiselle  Modiste"  Herbert 


Bananas,  Byron  and  Mr.  Johnson 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  writer  read  in  this  column  some 
days  ago  a  rhapsody  on  the  bliss  of 
eating  the  strawberry  crushed  and  sub- 
sequently treated  in  a  variety  of  kind 
ways  by  placing  it  in  the  congenial 
companionship  oi  sugar,  of  brandy  and 
of  several  other  agreeable  articles,  some 
of  which  we  cannot  at  the  moment  re- 
call. Without  fear  the  writer  would 
submit  in  competition  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  gourmets  an  article  of  food 
easily  accessible  to  all:  the  banana, 
"The  banana!"  he  hears  a  scornful 
reader  cry:  "Give  us  something  new." 
The  contributor  was  about  to  do  so  if 


/ 


!  allowed 

Cut  the  banana  in  cross  sections,  ami  the  ceaseless  working  of  your  most 


There  wa»  only  the  Imperturbable  count- 
enance of  the  heath,  which,  having  defied  the 
cataclysmal  onsets  of  centuries,  reduced  to  in- 
significance by  its  seamed  and  antique  features 
the  wildest  turmoil  of  a  6lngle  man. 

For  Highbrows  Only 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  asked  yourself  where  in  the 
world  one  is  to  find  peace  these  days 
when  every  possible  division  of  human- 
ity seems  to  have  hurled  its  grievances 
into  a  witches'  cauldron  of  fat,  and 
gone  mad  as  it  watched  the  world  catch 
fire?  Then  take  a  twilight  off  and 
watch  the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rise 
from  the  top  of  some  New  England  hill. 

Still  old  eyes  look  upon  tonight's  sun- 
set. You,  hills,  what  changes  have  you 
beheld!  With  what  vigor  must  you 
have  held  wide  your  eyes!  Over  what 
various  contours  you  watched  the 
trembling  buds  of  spring  and  the  agued 
leaves  of  fall!  What  peaks  cleaved  the 
high  heavens,  only  to  be  worn  away  by 


"■A  then  mash  thoroughly  with  a  fork,  so i,  significant  seeming  enemies 
■jthat  Instead  of  being  the  dry,  choky  I  coid,  flood  and  drought!  '. 


particle   generally   eaten   with   more  or 
less    fancied    pleasure,    it   becomes  a 
juicy,    gelatinous    mass,    all    the  con- 
'  cealed  moisture  of  the  fruit  set  free. 
Then  pour  some  good  cream  upon  it. 

!  I  ?.nd  !  words  fail.    The  experimenter 

'{will  eschew  all  other  food,  and  will  not, 
;  moreover,  be  obliged  to  chew  this. . 

Lenox.  F.  S.  S. 

;  *  We  have  eaten  bananas  in  this  man- 
;  ner  and  found  them  gjood.    Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  showed  us  the  trick  at 
•J.  his   humble   shingled  cottage.     If  wc 
',  are  not  mistaken  he  mashed  the  slices 
with  a  spoon,  not  fork,  for  which  he 
was  reproved  by  his  sister  Vashti,  an 
§  elderly  lady  of  undoubted  virtue,  who 
has  kept  house  for  him  in  the  summer 
!  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Eustacia 
Chimes,  a  loss  he  still  mourns;  nor  has 
I  he  been  tempted  to  replace  her.  though 
.   fair  women  have  manifested  in  more 
ways  than  one  their  willingness  to  be- 
0  come  the  second  Mrs.  Johnson.  Once 
','ihe  was   nearly  snared;   discovered  in 
i  time  that  she  sported  China  teeth.  But 
;  t  this  is  a  digression.    Mr.  Johnson  in 
'fr.  the  country  Is  partial  to  cream,  when 
rJ  it  does  not  taste  of  the  separator.  He 
vj  eats   cream   on   sliced   raw  tomatoes. 
-  The  "mess   is  not  half  bad,"   as  our 
English    cousins    say    when    they  are 
m  moved  to  lively  admiration.    We  have 
\i,  even  seen  Mr.  Johnson  pouring  cream 
:>.lon.l»e  from  "Eagcn  Onlegin".Tschaikowsky     .  °"  a,dish  °f  currants,  but  there  we i  drewl 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  12  R  ^  llne  an,d  bcKKed„t°  bf  Reused.  e 

111  have   vainly   consulted    books   of  folk 
lore  in  search  of  superstitions  associ 


Enclld  Lodge  Night. 
March.  "Massachusetts  State  Guard". .Harlow 

Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Rossin! 

Waltz,   "Artist's  Life"  .Stranss 

Fantasia,  "II  Trovatore"  Verdi 

Prrlnde  to  "Lolicagrin"  _.Wagne-.- 

Acdalusla   Sequeira 

Harp  -Solo.  Mr.  Holy. 

Rho  psodv.  '  •  Kspana' '  Chabrier 

Selection,   "The  Defender"  Dennee 

Madrigal   Jaechia 

Oboe  solo.  Mr.  Stanislaus 

Waltz,  "Girls  of  Baden"  Kemzak 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  Blgar 

With  organ. 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  18, 
Insurance  Association  of  Mass.  Night. 

March.  "The  Comet"  .•  Stmbe 

Overture  to  "Mignon"  Thomas 

Wultz  from  "The  Bat"  -Strnuss 

Fantasia.  '  Cnvalleria  Rnsticaua"  Mascagnl 

utcracker"  Tscbaikowsky 


heat  and 
drought!  To  what  a 
weary  age  you  are  worn  when  you 
thought  to  creep  comfortably  again  to 
sleep  beneath  the  mother  sea,  here  and 
there  a  lonely  sentinel  on  guard;  only 
to  be  rudely  stirred,  and  once  more 
roused  to  face  the  drift  of  ages  and  the 
shifting  poles! 

Were  you  frightened  when  you  beheld 
those  vast,  majestic,  slow-moving  tor- 
rents of  ice  bear  down  upon  you?  Did 
you  alternately  hope  and  despair  that 
this  year  would  yet  permit  the  tiny  vio- 
let and  the  soothing  pine  upon  your 
breast?  How  puzzling  it  must  have 
been !  Old  rivers,  whose  ways  you  knew, 
suddenly  gone  mad  and  turning  sav- 
agely from  the  familiar  courses;  pert 
brooks  gabbling  over  the  calm  of  your 
quiet  heart;  deep  holes  gouged  out  of 
your  sisters,  and  long,  torturing  ice 
bound  sledges  dragged  by  the  Horses 
of  Time  upon  your  northern  slopes,  left 
smooth  as  plains  hut  for  the  bouldered 
mementoes  of  their  passing.  Did  they 
crash,  thundering,  over  your  southern 
precipices,  or  did  they  hang  suspended, 
drip  by  drip  giving  way  while  the  sun 
shone  hot  and  hotter  through  the  eons. 
.  Yet  to  behold  your  suavely  even  sky- 
line, rose,  purple  and  gray  in  the  set- 
ting sun,  who  would  suspect  your  tu- 
multuous past?  to  whom  yesterday's 
struggle  with  tanks  and  75's  and  Ber- 
thas must  be  as  children's  quarrels? 
Are  we  as  contemptible  to  you  as  worms 
in  apples?  Or  are  you  as  near  as'  tbo 
stars  are  distant?  Or  have  you  learned 
a  philosophy  that  teaches  a  Nothing- 


,  ,     ...         .  „„   .    .   „      ness  of  Space  and  Time,  and  a  One- 

ated  with  the  bananas    The  ports  have  Qf  ^  Unjver6e  M   B  ^- 

neglected   the   fruit,   though   Byron   in  Worcester 
"The  Island"  includes  it  in  the  mea 
spread  by  Neuha  for  her  Torquil: 


For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam.  the  breac 
Borne  of  the  fruit;  for  board  the  plantait 

spread  »X 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  whlcl 

boro 

A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er: 
The  gourd  with  watej'  recent  from  the  rill. 
The  ripe  banana  front-  the  mellow  hill. 

Does  any  one  read  "The  Island"  to- 
day?  If  certain  fanatics  persuade  timidf 
and   time-serving  legislatures  that  to- 
bacco   is   a   poison,    also   an  immorall 
plant;  that  there  must  be  no  praise  ofl 


tc,   "Nutcracker   Ischaikowsky       '    ,  ,  ,  „  *   ~    "  "I 

Danse  dus  Mirlltons.    !..  Trepak.   c,  Valse  | %\  |l  ln  prose,  poetry  or  dally  speech;  that 


..  .Sarasate 

.HslToesfn 
....Wag 


des  1'lenrs. 

olln  solo,  "Gypsy  Airs"  

Mr.  Theoonrowicz 

itrance  of  the  Boyards  

•erture  to  "Rleuzl"  

lection.  "Sometime"  

immenot  Ostrow  Rnblnsteln 

altz,   "Jolly  Fellows"  Vollstedl 

rch,  "Stun  and  stripes"  .....Bonsf 

SATURDAY.  JDNE  14 
irch  from  "The  Queen  of  Shcba". ..  .Oounol 

erture   to   "Pique-Dame"  Tscbaikowskil 

Iltz,  "Thousand  and  One  Nights". .  .Straus] 

ntasia.    "Tosca"  Pnceirt 

Ite,   "L'Arlesiienne"  No.  -  Bizo; 

i.  Pastorale,     b.   Minuet,    c,  Farandolc. 

e  Maria  Bach-Gounod 

rwegian  Dance  ,--•»•  .Grieg 

erluro  Solennelle.  "1812"  7V*»tto»'u;;y 

With  organ. 

lection.  "The  Mikado"  Sullivan 

lse  Triste  Stbeliu* 

He  of  ♦!»■>  Vnlkyriea  Wagner 

lei   .     Patiol.  Meiu-li.ua 


it  must  share  the  fate  of  strong  waters, 
wines  and  malt  liquors,'  then  Byron  will 
be  expurgated,  not  his  "Don  Juan' 
"Beppo,"  but- "The  Island,"  which  con- 
tains the  eulogy  beginning 
Sublime  tobacco.  Which  from  east  tn  west 
Cheers  the  tars  labor  or  the  Turkman'* 
rest. 

Tomatoes  with  cream!    One  likes  to 
read  the  definit  ion  of  the  word  found  in 
I  a  cyclopaedia  of  1753:  .  "The  Portuguese 
i  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  lycoporsicon  or 
love-aDple;  a  fruit  •  *  *  eaten  either 
]  stewed  or  raw  by  the  Spaniards  and 
i  Italians  and  by  the  Jew  families  in  ling- 
land."     But    the    Portuguese    word  is 
"tomate."    not   "tomato."    -Here   is .  a 
h-lAasant  note  in  the  Oxford-Dictionary: 
I  "The  Solanum  anthropophagorum,  which 
!  the  Feejeang  eat  at  their  feasts  of  hu- 
man flesh  is  hence  called  the  Cannibal's 
tomato."     Mr.    Johnson    differs  from 
|  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  one  respect: 
I  the  latter  wrote:  "I  find  the  sea  life  an 


"Wraith"ful 

All  the  heated  rhetoric  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Prohibitionists.  We  quote 
from  the  protest  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion Opposed  to  National  Prohibition. 

'If  Congress  refuses  to  repeal  the 
present  legislation,  then  that  Congress 
Is  bidding  to  write  all  over  this  land 
the  black  wraiths  of  famine,  the  red 
wraiths  of  discontent  and  the  pale 
wraiths  of  death."  How  does  one 
"write"  a  wraith?  Should  "write"  here 
stand  for  "invite"? 

So  the  sale  or  possession  qf  Jamaica 
ginger  in  Maine  Is  unlawful.  What 
will  poor  little  Tommy  do  there  when 
he  has  pains  in  his  stomach?  Unfor- 
tunately Jamaica  ginger  has  for  some 
years  been  a  favorite  beverage  of  honest 
Cape  Codders  In  the  dry  towns  and 
villages.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once 
told  us  that  he  picked  up  weekly  at 
least  a  dozen  empty  bottles  thrown  on 
his  ground  at  Ctamport  by  thirsty  ice- 
men, expressmen  and  drivers  of  fish 
and  meat  carts. 


have  been.  It  is  true  that,  the  custodi- 
ans of  special  libraries  oa  the  third 
floor  are  intelligent  and  courteous,  will- 
ing to  help  anyone  in  quest  of  Infor- 
:  mallon.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
1  delay  in  serving  readers  in  Bates  Hall. 

I  have  more  than  once  been  Informed 
'  that  this  or  that  book  I  needed  was  mls- 
,  placed  and  could  not  be  found:  nor  was 
there  any  marked,  effort  made  to  find 
the  misplaacd  volumes.  I  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  capricious  system  of  "star- 
ring" volumes  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities  are  unfit  reading  for  the 
general  public.  I  have  been  told— I  do 
not  speak  from  personal  knowledge— 
that  certain  novels  of  Zola  have  been 
put  in  the  "inferno,"  not  on  account  of 
indecency,  but  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  reflect  on  a  certain  sect  I 
hope  that  I  was  misinformed.  Miss 
Whiting's  enthusiasm  was  evidently  not 
dampened  by  the  report  pf  experts,  who, 
called  on  to  express  an  opinion,  denied 
our  library  a  place  among  those  first 
in  the  land.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
faults  in  management  are  due  to  the 
librarian  or  to  his  chief  assistants. 
Having  read  carefully  the  report  of" the 
experts,  I  should  put  the  blame  on  the 
trustees,  of  whom  some  were  surely  not 
selected  on  account  of  marked  literary 
or  business  qualifications.  W.  T.  R, 
Boston. 


The  Smokers'  Circle 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  May  17,  W.  13.  K.  staged  that  a  I 
dipping  which  he  has  from  a  newspaper 
which,  bears  date  of  May  17,  1856,  but  I 
whose  name,  not  being  in  the  clipping,  he  j 
is  unable  to  give,  contains  picture  of  the  I 
Smokers'  Circle  on  Boston  Common  and 
also  contains  an  article  on  that  Smok-  j 
erS*  Circle,  and  he  quoted  125  words 
from  the  article.    Gleason's  Pictorial  of) 
September •  20,  1S51.  contained  a  picture! 
of  the  Smokers'  Circle  on  Boston  Com-  \ 
mon  and  also  contained  an  article  on  I 
that  Smokers'  Circle,  the  title  of  the 
picture  being  "Smokers'  Circle  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  with  a  Group  of  After- 
noon Loungers,"  and  the  title  of  the 
article  being  "Smokers'  Circle,  Boston 
Common."    That    article    contains  167 
words.    The  125   words   which   W.   E.  I 
K.    quoted    from    his    clipping    from  I 
a    newspaper    of    the    alleged  date 
of    May    17,    1S5U,    are  verbatim  the 
same  as  the  first  125  words  of  Glea- 
son's Pictorial's  article.    Was  not  W. 
E.  K.  in  error  in  giving  May  17,  )856,  as 
the  date  of  his  newspaper,  and  is  not 
his  newspaper   Gleason's  Pictorial  of 
September  20,  1851?    If    not,    it  would 
seem  that  his  newspaper  must  be  one  in  I 
which  Gleason's  Pictorial's  picture  of  an 
article  on  the  Smokers'  Circle  were  re- 
produced.   In  the  Pictorial  article  on 
the  Circle,  the  word  "fine"  is  in  italic 
OBSERVER. 

Brookline. 


Our  Public  Library 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
j    Miss  Lillian  Whiting,  whose  rhapsody 
lover  the  service  at  "our  splendid  Public 
'.  Library,"  was  published  in  the  Heruld 
last  Friday,  has  been  more  fortunate  in 


The  Employes  of  the  1!.  P.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  "Bibliophile' 
makes  a  savage  attack  on  the  employ 

-•of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Withou 
'  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  matter  o 
I  pensions    for    the    employes,  or 
H  the    question    of    what    (If    ny  thing) 
fA  is    wrong   with    the    management  o 
MS  the  library,  I  yet  wish  to  declaro  lha 
B  iu  an  experience  of  more  than  40  yea 
'» I  have  found  the  employes  uniform 
courteous  and  exceedingly  obliging. 

ALU  bUT  MATTHEWS. 

:|  May  31?  1919. 

"A  Voice   in  trie 
Holds  Attention  of  House 
from  Start  to  Finish 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

t  PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE  ->  F1 
i  performance  in  Boston  of  "A  Voice 
Jthe  Dark:  a  Melodramatic  Novelty," 
i  three  acts  and  nine  scenes,  by  Ral 

E.  Dyar  and  Wiliard  Mack.'  Produc 

by  A.  II.  Woods. 

Miss  Gridlcy  lB,cJTl\ 

Harlan  Day   Wiliard  Mac 

Robert  Farrell   .W    L.  Thorn 

Tom  Heminway  Stewart  E  Wilso 

Blanche    Warren  Olive  Wyndha-i 

Adele  Warren  Georgia  Loe  Hal 

Mrs.  Maria  Lydiard  Flnrlne  Arnol 

Miss  Meredith  Harriet  Ro» 

Amelia   Elllngham  Arleen  Hackct 

Hugh   Saintsbury  Richard  Gordo 

Joel  Crampton..  .-William  B.  Mac 

r«lnvd   ..Frank  Monro 

Malon'e  John  Sharke 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  play- 
bill, in  its  praise  of  this  melodrama,  to 
assert  that  it  parallels  "with  singular 
timeliness  the  recent  Barre  murder 
which  threw  all  New  England  into  a 
state  of  amazement." 

Here  is  a  melodrama  that  holds  the 
attention  from  start  to  finish.  Who 
killed  .Hugh  Saiptsbury?  This  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  by  the  spectator  be- 
tween the  acts  as  a  question  of  a  like 
nature  was  asked  when  "The  Thlrteent' 
Chair"  was  played  here.  A  murder, 
mystery;  a  lawyer  firm  in  the  belief  th 
his  sweetheart  is  innocent,  although  the 
evidence  seemfc  strong  against  her;  a 
hysterical  young  man  whose  words  and 
behavior  excite  ■  the  curiosity  and  th« 
suspicion  of  those  on  the  stage  and  ir 
the  audience;  a  peppery  deaf  woman 
whose  account  of  what  she  saw  Is  act- 


ed  out  in  a  beautiful  irrpur-BettinfTBO 
that  the  spectator  thinks  he  sees  the 
murder;  a  blind  eld  seller  of  newspa- 
pers, who  turns  out  to  be  the  deus  ex 

machlna.  the  rescuer  of  the  innocent 
and  the  rovealer  of  the  guilty,  having 
heiird  a  man  and  a  woman  talking  In 
the  dark  about  the  killing  as  he  stood 
near  the  railway  station— a  remarkable 
scene,  surprising  In  its  realism;  add  to 
all  this  a  concise  dialogue,  not  with- 
out the  element  ,  of  humor,  and  admir- 
able acting— "My  darling,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  more?''  to  quote  a  line  from 
the  poet  whose  mockery  was  equalled 
only  by  his  sentiment. 
.Who  killed  Hush  Saintsbury?  Wild 
horses  could  not  drag  the  answer  from 
us.  Let  the  spectator  work  out  his  own 
solution  of  the  problem  as  he,  sits  en- 
grossed by  the  mystery  and  the.  acting, 
as  the,  audience  that  completely  filled 
the  theatre  sat  perplexed  and  ques- 
tioning last  night.  The  answer  is  In- 
geniously concealed  until  the  very  end. 
iBven  the  traditional  bone-headed,  coclc- 
I  sure  detective— it  Is  enough  to  say  that 
the  part  was  played  by  Mr.  Frank  Mon- 
roe—was finally  convinced  when  the 
murderer  confessed,  although  he  pooh- 
poohed  the  newsman's  story.  By  the 
way,  on  his  second  visit  to  the  law- 
yer's office  he  failed  to  see  a  woman's 
wrap  on  a  ehair,  while  shades  pulled 
down  in  an  adjoining  room  seemed,  to 
him  damning  evidence. 

The  deaf  woman,  an  amusing  and  a 
natural  old  lady,  was  truthful  in  her 
description  of  what  she  saw.  The  news- 
paper seller  was  truthful  in  the  relation 
of  what  he  heard.  Yet  their  stories  were 
inconsistent.  How  were  they  to  be 
reconciled?  That  was  the  task  of  the 
dramatists.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire minutely  into  the  probability  of 
the  succession  of  incidents  or  the  mo- 
tive of  the  murder  and  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.  This  may.be  said:  There 
have  been  more  incredible  stories 
brought  into  court;  and  for  once  it  is- 
not  necessary  to  use  the  good  old  stock 
phrase,  "the  long  arm  of  coincidence." 

We  have  said  that  the  melodrama,  is 
well  acted.  This  remark  can  be  applied 
to  the  whole  company.  It  is  true  that 
Cloyd,  the  detective,  is  not  at  all  subtle 
in  tits  ways,  that  his  talk  with  Day,  the 
Ewyer,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
sleuth  that  is  to  be  feared,  but  perhaps 
there  are  detectives  fashioned  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  Monroe  evidently  drew  his 
conception  of  the  part  from  the  dramat- 
ists' dialogue.  They  did  not  put  on 
the  stage  *ne  5f  the  gum-shoe  variety. 
Cloyd  Is  a  detective  for  a' play  in  which 
Mr.  William  Collier  lies  magnificently. 

Fortunately  the  performance  of  the 
company  was  pitched  in  a  comparative- 
ly low  and  agreeable  key.  There  was  no 
■  ranting,  no  screaming.  Even  the  hys- 
terical Voung  man  was  quieter  at  the' 
end  thah  his  first  appearance  promised. 
Fortunately  the  typewriter,  a  pretty 
girl,  had  occasion  only,  once  to  invoke 
$he  Deity  apropos  of  nothing.  She  said 
i*'My  God!"  carelessly  only  once.  Thus1 
she  aroused  laughter,  as  is  now  always 
the  case  on  the  stage,  whether  the  type- 
writer is  comely  or  like  one  of  Pharoah's 
lean  kine.  Here  Is  a  question  concern-- 
Jng  the  psychology-of  an  audience:  Why 
Is  there  loud  laughter  or  general  snick- 
ering when  any  one  on  the  stage  not 
mastered  by  emotion  exclaims:  "Myf 
God:" 

I  Willard  Mack  played  the  part  of  Day, 
the  lawyer-lover,  easily,  quietly,  ef-J 
'f  actively.  William  B.  Mack,  excellent  in' 
character  parts— he  was  miscast  in  ? 
"Adam  and  Eva"— gave  a  capital  per- 
formance .  of  the  blind  man.  Miss  Ar-j 
nold's  Mrs.  Lydiard,  the  deaf  woman, 
was  a  genuine  characterization,  not 
overdone.  Miss  Wyndham's  impersona- 
tion of  the  sweet  and  suffering  heroine 
was  also  praiseworthy  for  its  "emphasis 
of  under-statement."  And  one  of  the 
features  of  the/>erformance  was  the  tale 
told  by  Miss  Ross,  it  was  so  quietly,  so 
simply  told,  the  quiet  narration  of  a 
resolute  woman. 

■Willard  Mack  made  a  speech  after  the  • 
second  act.  After  the  conventional  and  . 
expected  remarks  he  told  a  good  story. 


i    PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— Carl  Hunt 
"fl  presents  "Oh,  Boy!"  a  musical  comedy 
in  two  acts;  book  and  lyrics  by  Guy  Bol- 
ton and  P.  G.  Wodehouse;  music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  Cast: 

Brlgtrs . . . . .]  George  Gorman 

Jim    Marvin  Irving  Beebe 

George    Budd  Charles  Compton 

Lou  Ellen  Carter  Laura  Hamilton 

Jackie  Sampson  Dorothy  Maynard 

Constable    Sims  John  Norton 

Judge  Daniel  Carter.  ..  .William  C.  Holden 

Mrs.   Carter  Flavia  Arcaro 

Miss  Penelope  Budd . .  .  Lenore  Chippendale 
That  a  March  flare-back  had  blown 
June  off  the  weather  map  was  forgot- 
ten at  the  Plymouth  theatre  last  night, 
when  the  curtain  rose  on  "Oh,  Boy!" 
and  it  was  not  thought  of  again,  while  I 
the  interrupted  elopement  of  George  and 
Lulu  Ellen  took  its  complicated  and 
blithesome  way  on  the  stage. 

That  the  house  was  filled  despite  the 
disaster  to  the  weather  map  and  that 
those  present  gave  abundant  evidence 
Of  their  enjoyment  of  the  piece  proved 
that  Mr.  Hunt  had  chosen  wisely  in 
his  selection  for  opening  his  summer 
season  of  musical  comedies. 

Pleasant  memories  of  "Oh,  Boy's!" 
former  visit  here  were  revived  and  all 
the  favorite  songs,  particularly  "You 
Never  Knew  About  Me,"  "An  Old- 
Fashloned  Wife"  and  "The  Letter  Song' 


Maynard  and  Mr.  Beebe,  was  uproari- 
ously welcomed  and  one  would  think 

Flatbush  was  as  well  known  to  Boston 
as  Dorchester  or  Chelsea  by  the  re- 
ception the  song  had. 
Miss  Maynard,  who  was  the  Jackie 

Sampson  of  the  original  production  of 
the  piece,  was  heartily  greeted  and  her 
singing  and  dancing  Justified  her  popu- 
larity. . 

Laura  Hamilton  was  a  winsome  and 
demure  bride  and  her  ambition  to  bo 
an  old-fashioned  wife  was  charmingly 
portrayed  In  voice  and  manner. 

Charles  Compton  was  appropriately 
abashed  and  confused  by  the  troubles 
that  fell  on  him  and  pleadingly  blended 
through  the  lies  he  had  to  tell. 

John  Norton  was  a  comic  success  as 
Constable  Sims.  William  C.  Holden 
made  an  excellent  Judge  Carter,  alias 
"Toodles."  Irving  Beebe"  was  a  tower 
of  strength  both  In  George's  apartments 
and  at  the  country  club,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing "nesting  time  In  Flatbush." 

Lenore  Chippendale  was  Just  Quaker- 
ish enough  as  Aunt  Penelope. 

All  the  dancing  was  good,  but  a  spe- 
cialty dance  by  Ann  Linn  and  Floyd 
English  won  particular  favor. 

'Are  You  a  Mason?"  by 
Jewett  Players  as  Full 
of  Laughs  as  Ever  j 

I  Full  of  laughs  as  a  pudding  is  of 
plums  is  the  farce,  "Are  You  a  Mason  1 
as  presented  by  the  Jewett  Players  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  last  night.  It  is 
not  new  but  will  never  toe  old.  While 
Leo  Ditrichsteln  wrote  it  years  ago  it 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  present  time. 

The  story  is  that  of  an  elderly  Eng- 
lishman with  a  censorious  wife,  who 
pretends  to  he  a  Mason  that  he  may 
escape  frpm  home  on  frequent  evenings. 
Prompted  by  her  mother,  the  married, 
daughter  of  the  family  urged  her  hus- 
band to  Join  the  order.   He  promises  to  j 
do  so,  neglects  his  promise,  and  to  avoid  , 
trouble   pretends   to   have   become  a 
Mason. 

There  is  one  real  Mason  among  the 
characters,  and  after  many  ludicrous 
incidents  both. the  pretenders  confess  to 
him,  and  as  he  desires  to  marry  one 
of  the  daughters  he  helps  them  out  of 
their  dilemma'. 

The  farcical  situations  are  complicat- 
ed by  a  friend  of  the  son-ln-Uw  mas- 
querading in  female  costume  in  his  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  pretender  from  some 
of  his  troubles. 

H.  Conway  Wingfietd  was  at  his  best 
as  the  "Worshipful  Master."  Nicholas 
Joy  was  the  son-in-law  and  E.  E.  Clive 
helped  on  the  hilarity  both  as  George 
Fishef  and  while  masquerading  as  Fan- 
chon. 

The  other  parts  were  taken  by  Marc 
Dale  as  Ernest  Morrison,  Leonard 
Craske  as  Hamilton  Travers,  Cameron 
Matthews  as  John  Halton,  Annabel 
Montagu  as  Lottie,  Jessamine  Newcomb 
as  Mrs.  Perry,  Viola  Roach  as  Mrs. 
Bloodgood,  May  Ediss  as  Annie,  Cath- 
erine Lexow  as  Lulu,  and  Mary  Hamil- 
ton as  Mrs.  Halton,  and  the  production 
was  in  the  usual  fine  style  of  this  com- 
pany. 


IMA  CARUS  TOPS 
|  BILL  AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

Emma  Cafus,  prominent  irTmany  mu- 
sical comedy  successes,  is  the  chief  feat- 
ure of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this   week,   in  a  repertory  of  songs, 
stories  and  dances.   Last  evening  there 
was  a  large  audience  that  laughed  up- 
roariously. [  _t„„ 
Miss  Carus  is  one  of  the  few  enter- 
tainers who  have  been  before  the  public 
for  a  long  time  who  does  not  trade  on 
her  past  successes  when  appearing  in 
vaudeville;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  her  present  act  is  one  of  ,th= s  best 
of  her  career.    Essentially  a  comedian 
she  never  overdoes  her  work.    In  hei 
monologue  she  took  her  fling  at  impend-  j 
mg prohibition  and  matters  of  contem-  j 
poraneous  Interest.    The  surprise  of  hei  j 
act  was  her  dancing.    She  showed  sur- 
prising agility  and  an  amazing  kick  J. 
1  Walter  Leopold,  at  the  piano,  shared  in 
the  success  of  the  act,  both  in  song  ana  j 
as  a  pianist.  , 

Other  acts  were   Al   Herman,  In  a 
blackface  monologue  with  an  agreeable 
affectation  of  spontaneity;    the  Breen 
Jamil  v.  in  a  dancing  act;  Bus  er  Santos 
and  Jacques  Hays,  the  physical  oppo- 
ses, in  chatter  and  song;  Ernestine 
Myers  and  Paisley  Noon,  in  a  dancing 
act  that  was  chiefly  interesting  for  their 
unfi«»U«    work     and     ^e  vigorous 
rhythm  of  their  dances;  Off  cei  Voltes 
and  Don,  the  inebriated  canine;  Erwm 
and  Jane  Connelly  in  "The  Tale  of  a 
Shirt,"  a  comedy  with  a  real  human 
fouch  and  much  merit  and  a  splend  c 
vehicle  for  real  emotional  work  by  M  s 
Connelly;   Kharum,   a  Persian  pianist 
without  a  bag  of  tricks:  a  sincere  mu- 
=\c  an  in  a  remarkable  display  of  tech- 
nical proficiency  and  musicianship,  and 
the  Rosalres.  in  a  slack  and  tight  wire 
performance.   _ 


'OPEN  YOUR  EYES' 

Yesterday  marked  an  epoch  In  life 
in  Boston,  when,  by  means  of  the  film 
entitled  "Open  Your  Eyes"  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre  two  large  mrxed  audiences 
were  given  advice  about  social  diseases 
with  as  much  freedom  and  frankness 
as  one  would  expect  from  a  family 
physician. 

The  advice  was  given  height  by  a 
gripping  story  of  innocence  which  suf- 
fers from  the  contact  of  others  with 
these  diseases,  and  by  their  failure  to 
consult  reputable  physicians  In  the  cur- 
ing of  them.  The  folly  of  trusting  to 
quacks,  the  criminal  silence!  on  the  part 
of  parents  when  their  children  become 
of  susceptible  age,  and  the  waste  of. 
human  life  and  energy  by  neglecting 
treatment  are  depicted  with  unusual 
realism. 

Produced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  public  health  service,  its 
purpose. is  to  show  the  far  reaching  re- 
sults of  lack  of  frahkness  about  some- 
thing of  which  most  persons  know  the 
material  facts.  It  is  a  campaign  against, 
false  modesty.  It  "calls  a  spade  a; 
spade."  and  it  was  significant  last  even-' 
ing  that  the  audience  applauded  a^ 
declaration  that  "It  is  time  for  the-; 
moralist  to  subside  while  the  health  of- 
ficer rolls  up  his  sleeves." 

The  story  in  which  the  powerful  lesson 
is  driven  home  is  acted  with  consum- 
mate art.  It  is  effective  because  it  is  not 
overdrawn.  It  is  as  fascinating  to  an 
audience  as  a  William  Hart  film. 

The  presence  of  the  Fadette  woman's 
orchestra  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
Ithe  film.  Under  its  veteran  conductor 
it  brought  back  #tiany  memories  Of* -its 
long  engagements  in  Boston  in  previous 
years.  The  orchestra  was  seated  on  the 
stage  amid  a  profusion  _of_flpwjexga-— 

ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "The  Col- 
leen Bawn."  Drama  in  three  acts  and 
11  scenes  by  D:on  Bouclcault.  The  cast: 
Myles-Na-Coppaleen. .......... .Mark  Kent 

Hardress  Cregan  Aubrey  Bos* o  th 

Kvrle  Daly  Dudley  Ayres  ; , 

SSjHWtl.  .   Mark  Elliston 

Father  Tom   .Frederick  Murray 

M Corrlgan  Morton  L.  Stevens  ! 

Bertie  OfMoore  Walter  Coupe  N 

Hyland  Creach. . .  .Frederick  R.  Shoob ridge 
William  Thompson.  ......  .William  Harvey 

Barney   Joseph  Guthrie 

Ifu"  O'Connor  Bella  ?alrn3i 

Anne.  Chute  Kuth  Robinson. 

M>" .  O-egan.  Leah  Belle  D'Arcy  || 

Sheelah  Kate  Ryan 

Ducle  Blennerhasset. . .  Jessie  Alison 

Kathleen  Creach  Grace  Luck 

"The  Colleen  Bawn,"  like  "The  Shaugh- 
raun."  is  a  play  of  perennial  populari- 
ty. Play,  scenic  production  and  the  per- 
formance by  the  company  each  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  success  of  thi= 
••evival  yesterday.  "The  Colleen  Baw.i  ' 
is  in  Boucicault's  characteristic  vein, 
which  means  that  it  Is  a  mingling  of 
comedy  and  emotion,  that  its  Insn 
scenes  and  characters  are  admirably 
drawn,  and  that  it  tells  a  story  of 
thrills  and  laughter  that  alternate 
throughout  the  play.  Its  plot  is  a  dra- 
matte  one,  and  it  involves  many  diversi- 
fied characters.  . 

Mr.  Kent  plays  Myles-na-Coppaleen 
with  dash  and  effervescent  humor.  Miss 
Cairns  is  a  charming  Eily  O'Connor. 
Miss  Robinson  is  at  her  best  as  Anne 
Chute,  and  Mr.  Ayres  a  wholly  youth- 
ful Kyrle  Daly,  while  Mr.  Bosworth  as 
Hardress  Cregan,  Mr.  Elliston  as  Danny 
i  Mann,  and  Mis?  Ryan  as  Shelah  add  not 
a  little  dramatic  strength  to  the  per- 
formance. 

The  scenic  display  of  this  production 
of  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  adds  to  its  dra- 
matic effect.  This  is  the  last  week  of 
the  season  at  the  Arlington  Theatre, 
which  will  reopen  after  a  summer  va- 
cation on  or  about  Sept.  1. 

*  H^xJL  /  ^     /?  S 

Our  old  frienaTrfdmond  de  Goncourt 
noted  on  June  11, 
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i  house  hold  details,  hut  Mrs.  Midas,  Jr., 
—a  charming  woman — we  hope  that  she 

|  Vlll  see  this  paragraph— keeps  her  houBc 

intadmlrablo  order. 

Of  course,  the  books  are  full  of  men 
that  wont  very  well  without  sleep.  Sen- 
eca states  that  Meeuenas  lived  three 
years  wholly  without  sleep.  George  Cas- 
trlot,  commonly  called  Scanderbeg,  from 
the  time  he  entered  Epirus  to  the  day  of 
his  death  at  63,  never  slept  above  two 
hours  a  night.  Marius  Nlzollus.  a 
learned  man  of  the  Renaissance,  lived  to 
be  7S  years  old,  yet  he  passed  10  years 
wholly  without  sleep.  J.  G.  Schenck 
tells  of  a  noble  lady  who  for  35  'years 
lived  in  good  health,  "as  both  her  bus- 
hand  and  whole  family  could  and  did 
witness,"  without  sleep.  These  chron- 
iclers were  surely  deceived,  or  at  least 
were  guilty  of  exaggeration. 

Let  us  all  now  read  James  Thomson's 
poem,  "Insomnia,"  with  the  two  ironi- 
cal mottoes.  If  any  one  has  not  read  it, 
here  ia  a  samplo  verse: 
But  I  with  Infinite  weariness  outworn, 

Haggard  with  endless  nights  unblessed  by 
sleep, 

Ravaged  by  thoughts  unnttornnly  forlorn. 

Plunged  in  despairs  unfnthomnbly  deep, 
Went   (old    and    pale,  ~and    trembling  with 

affright 

into  the  desert  vastitude  of  Night, 

Arid  and  wild  and  black; 
Foreboding  no  oasis  of  sweet  slumber. 
Counting  beforehand  all  the  countless  number 

Of  sands  that  are  Its  minutes  on  my  desolate 
track. 


1881  that  Merton 
financier,  was  so  nervous  from  over-"., 
work  that  he  slept  In  a  chamber  where 
there  were  two  beds  "walking  a  sleep-.' 
lessness  from  one  bed  to  the  other,"  a 
sleeplessness  that  opium  could  not  sub- 
due. 

Merton,  a  financier;  and  only  two  beds! 
In    his    novel,    "A    Woman  Hater," 
Charles  Reade  gives  a  description  of 
an  ideal  suite  for  a  male  guest  in  a 
country  house.  In  the  sleeping-room  are 
several  beds  so  that  a  restless  man,  an 
insomniac,  can  go  from  one  to  another  in 
a   night.    Mr.   Herkimer   Johnson  in- 
forms us  that,  pursuing  his  sociological 
researches,  he  has  from  time  to  time  j 
slept  in  the  summer,  also  the  winter, 
palaces  of  the  rich.  Seldom  has  he  found 
In  them  a  really  comfortable/bed.  But 
Mr.   Johnson  is   a  fussy  person,  not 
recompensed  for  a  little  discomfort  by 
the  thought  that  he  was  sleeping  under 
the  roof  of  -Croesus  or  Midas,  Jr.,  nor 
will  the  most  luxurious  bed  necessarily 
induce  sleep.  Our  private  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  Johnson  could  not  sleep  because  he 
was  troubled  by  the  debt  he  owes  the 
subscribers  to  his  colossal  work— for 
even  the  first  volume  of  "Man  as  a 
Social  and  Political  Beast"  has  not  yet 
I  been  published.   No.  the  fault  was  not 
always  In  the  bed.   It  is  true  that  Mrs. 
Croesus    never    bothers    herself  about 


A  Toad  Story 

As  the  World  Wags:  f 

The  article  about  snakes  and  toads  I 
that  was  published  ip  this  column  re- 
called an  experience  of  my  own  when  a 
young  man,  one  that  I  have  always  con- 
sidered a  remaritable  toad  story,  but  one 
of  absolute  fact  neverthelesss.  It»  oc- 
curred in  1870. 

Two  men  on  the  farm  were  loading  a 
cart  from  a  sand  and  gravel  knoll.  They 
were  digging  in  on  a  level  of  some  10  or 
12  feet  from  the  top  of  the  knoll  when  a 
6ection  of  it  broke  away  and  exposed 
about  six  f^pet  from  the  top  what  ap- 
peared at  first  glance  to  be  an  old  leather 
purse  or  wallet,  but  which  on  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  a  good  sized  toad,  and, 
naturally,  well  flattened  out. 

I  dug  him  carefully  out  from  his  long- 
time home,  carrying  him  to  a  hulldlrlg. 
After  an  hour  or  two  there  were  very 
slight  signs  of  respiration,  which  in- 
creased, however,  so  that  In  24  hours 
after  his  liberation  more  normal,  though 
■still  labored,  respiration  was  maintained. 
Meanwhile  his  body  gradually  expanded, 
so  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  really  looked 
like,  an  old-time  toad.  He  lived  for  10 
days,  when  he  stopped  breathing  and 
gradually  shrivelled  up.  There  was  noth- 
ing different  in  his  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  toad  of  today,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  opened  but  little. 
|  W.  S.  L. 


A  Better  One 

Here  is  a  still  more  remarkable  story 
about  a  toad.  We  found  it  in  Edward 
Topsell's  "History  of  Serpents,  or  the 
Second  Book  of  Living  Creatures: 
Wherein  Is  Contained  Their  Divine, 
Natural  and  Moral  Descriptions"  (Lon- 
don. 1658). 

"There  was  a  Monk  who  had  in  his 
chambers  divers ,  bundles  of  green 
rushes,  wherewithal  he  used  to  strow 
his  chamber  at  his  pleasure,  it  hapned 
on  a  day  after  dinner,  that  he  fell 
asleep  upon  one  of  those  bundles  of 
rushes  with  -  his  face  upward,  and 
while  he  there  slept  a  great  toad  came 
and  sate  upon  his  lips,  bestriding  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  his  whole  mouth 
was  covefed.  Now  when  his  fellows 
saw  it.  they  were  at  their  wits  end,  for 
to  pull  away  the  Toad  was  an  un- 
avoidable death,  but  to  suffer  her  to 
stand  still  upon  his  mouth  was  a  thing 
more  cruel  than  death:  and  therefore 
one  of  them  espying  a  Spyders  web  I 
in  the  window,  wherein  was  a  great  \ 
Spyder,  he  did  advise  that  the  Monk  : 
should  be  carryed  to  that  window  and 
laid  with  his  face  upward  right  under-  j 
Death  the  Spyders  web,  which  was  pres- 
ently accomplished.  And  assoon  as  the 
Spyder  saw  her  adversary  the  Toad,  she 
presently  wove  her  thred,  and  descended 
down  upon  the  T,oad,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing whereof  the  Spyder  Wounded  the ' 
Toad,  so  that  it  swelled,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  it  swelled  more,  but  at  the 
third  time  the  Spyder  Kild  the  Toad  and 
I  so  became  grateful  to  her  Host  which 
did  nourish  her  in  his  Chamber;  for  at 
the  third  time  the  Toad  leaped  off  from 
Ithe  mans  mouth,  and  swelled  to  death: 
(but  the  man  was  preserved  whole  and 
alive."  '. .'  ':t  ^  >'>.'■'■ 
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The  fact  that  a  prince  oi  tne'  u-si 
hazy  family  is  working  for  a  small 
salary  on  his  estates  now  possessed  by 
one  formerly  in  his  employ  has  excited 
comment,  seldom  sympathetic,  gener- 
ally Ironical.  In  England  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  19  grieved  by  a  tax  that 
sequestrates  nearly  half  of  his  whole 
estate.  This  tax  is  a  death  duty.  The 
duke  thinks  it  will  make  it  Impossible 


I  tIon9  of  historic  houses.    The  London 
I  Dally  Chronicle  Is  mildly  Irora>al  on  the 
I  subject:  "He  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
[fears  that,  when  stripped 'of  their  duties 
I  and  responsibilities,  the  heirs  to  these 
I  truncated  inheritances  may  be  tempted 
I  to  Join,  the  mere  pleasure  seeking  class. 
Worse  still,  they  may  even  have  to 
work  for  a  living;  but  the  duke  refuses 
I  to  contemplate  that  horrid  possibility." 
|    The  picturing"  of  the  great  and  fa- 
mous engaged  In  humble,  even  igno- 
1  minlous  employment  in  the  next  world 
I  has  been  an  amusement  of  wits  through 
the  centuries    Lucian,  Rabelais,  Field- 
ing were  not  the  only  ones  that  found 
delight  in  thus  reversing  worldly  fame 
and  prosperity.    Today  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  picture  what  has  taken  place 
1  beyond.   Candide  in  1919  might  sit  down 
I  at  table  d"hote  with  several  uncrowned 
Wings,  but  not  at  Ventce.  Princes,  dukes, 
'  barons,  all  sorts  of  persons  of  high 
degree  are  doing  odd  jobs  and  are  lucky 
because  they  are  alive.   "Despopsuit  po- 
tentes  de  sede."    Robert  of  Sicily  has 
not  been  the  only  one  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  verse  from  the  "Magnificat." 


way  "dogge."  Dog  Is  good  enough  for 
I  a  'Pomeranian  or  any  yelping,  treacher- 


In  an  Omnibu£ 
"Thou  dust  give  me  flatt'ring  busses." 
said   Falstaff"  to  Mistress  Dall  Teat- 
Sheet. 

We  have  received  a  circular  which 
begins:  "Members  of  some  of  the  Back 
Bay  clubs  have  been  notified  by  their 
Secretaries  of  a  new  means  of  reach- 
ing the  club  houses  by  a  recently 
established  motor  bus  service  between 
the  Back  Bay  and  down  town  districts." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  find  one's  way 
to  a  Back  Bay  club."  "Facilis  descensus 
Avernl."  But  for  some  it  has  not  been 
easy  to  find  the  way  home  at  a  late 
hour.  We  say  "has  been,"  for  on  and 
after  July  1  there  will  be  little  need  of 
ambulances  or  busses. 

Many  years  ago  a  Bostonian  promi- 
nent as  a  railroad  man,  received  a  bitter 
and  scurrilous  letter.  He  did  not  con- 
sult a  lawyer.  He  did  not  leap  and 
angrily  paw  the  air.  Ho  sat  down  anil 
wrote  this  letter:  "Dear  Sir— Tour  let- 
ter of  the  10th  received.  I  observe  that 
you  spell  'which'  with  a  't.'  " 

Reading  the  circular  mentioned  abov. 
we  note  that  the  author  spells  "buss,"  H 
"bus."  Well,  he  has  English  authority 
for  this  spelling;  yet  it  was  not  always 
so.  It  was  early  in  1829  that  one  Shilii- 
beer  announced  In  London  that  he  was 
engaged  in  building  "2  vehicles  after 
the  manner  of  the  recently  established 
French  Omnibus."  On  July  4  1821, 
Saunders's  Newsletter  stated  that  the 
new  vehicle,  called  the  omnibus.  bt'.'nn 
running  from  PadJington  to  the  city. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  French  service 
was  a  failure,  "the  fivo  sous  carriage" 
in  Paris  that  began  running  in  ir.r-2. 
"and  after  becoming  a  fashionable 
craze  wltn  duchesses  waiting  in  a  queue 
for  it.  failed  totally  in  its  appeal  to 
those  for  whom  it  was  really  intended." 
In  .the "first  London  busses  periodicals 
were  provided  for  the  use  of  passengers 
during  the  journey. 

"Bus."  Yet  Harriet  Martlneau  In  1S3S 
wrote  "buss";  Fraser's  Magazine  In 
1837  mentioned  a  "buss";  Belgravia  in 
1851  printed  the  lines:  "Whilst  thunder- 
ing down  Hundreds  of -busses  scour  the 
trembling  town."  Dickens  in  "Bleak 
House"  wrote  "buss":  Thackeray  in 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip''  preferred 
"  'bus." 

The  French  have  pleasing  slang  terms 
for  the  omnibus:  one  of  them  is 
•'Sardine  box''  and  another  "face  to 
face,"  a  third  is  "the  pickpocket's  bon 
bon  box."  a  fourth  "the  common  oven." 
And  the  word  "omnibus"  is  used 
curiously  in  French  slang:  / 

An  extra  waiter  hired  iti  cafes  and 
eating  houses  on  holidays. 

A  person  that  wanders  in  the  streets 
without  any  apparent  means  oi  ex- 
istence. Paul  AlahaMn  describes  these 
unfortunates  as  differing  from  the 
vehicles  In  J  that  lin  y  had  no  special 
color,  ho  sign,  no  lantern  to  show  where 
they  were  noiny  or  whence  they  came. 

An  omnibus  Is  a  pl.-i>:i  I  lie  :-i".e  of  :i 
half-pint.     It   is  also   the  tlrippin  {s  of 
liquor  fallen  on  the  zinc  counter  oi  a 
drunken'  poured  into  a  r--ceiuncl<;  ami 
re-sold  to  customers.    In  thieve.--'  sl.mg, 
to  Walt  fo-  an  omnibus  is  to  w.iit  until 
someone  fills  >  our  ;•>>.  •-.   The  "omnibus 
a  p-sgi-e.i"  Is  t:u*  •".:..<.<•■■;   Maria."  An 
,  "cninihusani"  is      -cK-ar  that  works  in 
Omnibuses.     I'reti  la.in,'  to  have  lost  his  . 
(socket,  hook        <  \.  Ues  the  pity  Of  pas-  i 
(sengcr:;.     The:  e   ,i..t  one   c.    tv.o  other 
meanings,  of  "omuih  >:,"  in  French  slung 
that  need  not  be  printed  here. 
S'Some  of  us  remoiiibi.j  with  pleasure- 1 
Hhe  busses  In  the  New  York-  of  the  S!x-  I 
tit*  and  early  Seventies.    Who  painted  I 
tbo    p'etures.    landscapes,    etc.,  thatf 
adorned  the  Inside?  They  were  prefer- 1 
able  to  the  advertisements   that  novrl 
attempt  to  beguile  the  passenger  intol- 
1-f.unhashig.    \\'a)t  Whitman  knew  the<ei: 
busses  veil  and  .sens  the  life  and  dcaihl 
[Of  the  1  iissiiuii.   dost*  comrades.  lie 
Irodo  wi'h  the  drivers,  "a  strange.  nat-fi 
I  Ural,   i|u:c!c-oyed  add   wondrous  race— E 
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E.  8.  M  sends  the  following  verses] 
and  asks  the  name  of  the  author.  He 
has  been  Informed  that  they  were  pub- 
{;  Ushed  in  the  New  YorH  Sun  about  1S93. 

THE  LITTLE  GREEN  OAK 
Ob!  to  be  born  la  Boston 
In  tuo  chill  of  a  winter's  day. 
To  tbe  family  tree  of  a  Social  Grande* 
And  tbe  tap  of  a  pap-frappe; 
WltU  a  cousin  at  every  corner 
And  on  every  street  an  aunt. 
To  be  known  "Who  you  are" 
"On  the  little  green  car" 
And  your  family  seat— Xabant; 
With  your  "old  man"  strong  In  the  market, 
Tou  In  mourning,  "Mamma  so  missed," 
A  "hunter  or  two,"  and  a  Trinity  pew, 
And  a  vanishing  visiting  list. 
Yes,  oh!  to  be  born  In  Boston, 
Introduced  by  a  spectacled  stork. 
In  that  gresit  6oclal  spawn, 
'Tls  the  place  to  be  bora— 
But,  ye  gods,  let  me  live  in  New  York! 


A  Study  in  Color 

We  read  that  in  Tennessee  whiskey  Is 
(known  as  "red  liquor." 

In  Virginia  on  the  plantation  Grass- 
dale  in  Louisa  county  old  Uncle  Ben. 
who  had  been  a  family  servant  for  70 
years  and  more,  about  high  noon  used 
to  leave  the  quarters,  make  his  way  to 
the  porch  and  ask  Missus  "Vic"  for  "a 
drop  of  the  old  yaller." 


believed,  as  as  requisite  to  a  well-organ- 
ized community  as  a  school— and  that 
not  merely  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  but  also  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  Accordin-ly,  the 
early  records  abound  in  licenses  to  draw 
beer,  or  boor  and  wine,  and  inn-holding 
1  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
putable of  occupations." 

For  Oarsmen 
Cambridge,  which  gave  the  first  home 
to  applied  science,  and  has  a  mechani- 
cal tripos,  naturally  leads  the  way  in 
'  improving  the  technique  of  rowing,  and 
has  devised  for  the  present  revived 
races  oars  of  a  novel  type.  They  are 
hollow,  very  light,  have  handles  that 
give  a  good  grip,  and  buttons  which 
"work  like  clockwork,"  and  greatly 
help  young  oarsmen  to  get  those  two 
turns  on  and  off  the  feather  that  gov- 
ern the  whole  stroke. 

The  bend  or  whip  of  these  new  oars 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  common 
oar,  from  which  they  also  differ  in 
shape  and  size  of  blade.  Hostile  critics 
object  to  the  extreme  lightness  of  these 
oars,  on  the  ground  that  weight  is 
wanted  outboard  to  balance  the  boat. 
They  also  contend  that  weight  is  need- 
ed to  drive  the  boat,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  weight  is  necessary  in  a  ham- 
mer for  driving  a  nail.— London  Daily 
*  Chronicle,  May  30. 


False  Guides 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  tree  squeaks,  they  are  a  fact. 
When  a  boy,  I  often  heard  them.  If  a 
few  white  pine  trees  blow  down  and 
are  left  lying,  they  will  be  attacked  by 
some  sort  of  fly  whose  eggs  produce  a 
yellowish  white  grub  nearly  two  Inches 
long  when  full  grown,  and  these  grubs 
make  a  very  perceptible  noise  in  cutting 
their  way  through  the  soft  pine  wood. 
They  seldom  attack  live  pines,  but  I 
once  saw  one  who  was  working  near 
the  top  of  a  live  tree  under  great  dis- 
vantage,  for  the  sap  of  live  pine  soon 
becomes  turpentine. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
the  stories  that  appear  in  the  Boston 
Hefald  about  "sidewinders,"  etc.,  but  I 
regret  that  most  papers  'will  publish 
known  falsehoods  about  6uch  matters, 
not  caring  that  many  people  read  little 
but  newspapers  and  can  be  easily  mis- 
informed. 

The  amount  of  mischief  that  unprin- 
cipled printers  are  constantly  doing  is 
almost  past  belief.  J.  A.  YOUNG-. 

Williamsville,  Vt 


A  Strange  Story 

The  story  of  the  Parisian  gentleman 
who  decorated  a  pet  tortoise  has  often 
been  told  In  newspapers,  but  never  with 
the  gusto  displayed  by  Goncourt  on 
June  14,  1S82,  the  day  he  met  him. 

"He  found  a  depressing  fixity  in  the 
pattern  of  his  carpet.  He  longed  for 
wandering  color  and  reflection  on  Its 
surface,  so  he  went  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  he  purchased  a  tortoise.  When 
he  saw  this  living,  glittering  thing 
walking  about  on  the  carpet  he  was 
happy,  but  after  a  few  days  he  found 
the  luminosity,  of  the  chcionian 
wretched,  of  no  value  at  all.  And  so 
he  took  his  tortoise  to  a  gilder  and 
had  it  gilded.  The  animal — a  gewgaw, 
at  the  same  time  golden  and  moving — 
greatly  lightened  his  heart  until  the 
moment  when  suddenly  the  idea  came 
tp  him  of  having  precious  Btones  set 
In  the  tortoise  by  a  Jeweler,  and  he 
had  the  carapace  encrusted  with  to- 
pazes; but  in  his  full  enjoyment  of 
imagination,  the  tortoise  died  from  the 
incrustation." 

Goncourt  described  this  original  per- 
son as  very  charming,  very  Intelligent, 
very  refined  and  elegant." 

The  "original  person"  is  supposed  to 
bo  Robert  de  Montesqulou,  who  once 
visited  this  country  in  order  to  teach 
us  the  finer,  more  exquisite  civiliza- 
tion. At  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the 
Bazaar  in  Paris  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing beaten  women  with  his  cane  in  his 
mad  rush  to  escape  the  flames.  "It  is 
also  said  that  he  suggested  to  Huys- 
mans,  the  sorry  hero  of  "A  Rebours," 
the  half-crazed  Jean  des  Esseintes. 
This,  at  least,  is  true.  The  story  of  the 
gemmed  tortoise  is  told  at  great  length 
and  with  infinite  elaboration  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  that  strange  romance, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  fascinating 
and  repulsive. 


Ids  last  years  Broadway? 
iker,  Tippy,  Yellow  Joel 


Our  Wise  Ancestors 
Are  we  wiser  and  better  than  our 
father?  In  166-9  the  town  of  Newbury 
in  this  commonwealth  was  ordered  by 
the  paternal  government  to  provide  an 
ordinary  with  a  license  to  Bell  beer,  or 
beer  and  wine,  with  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds.  For.  as  Prof.  Klttredge  says  in 
his  delightful  volume  about  the  "Farm- 
I  «tjS  Almanack."  it  never  occurred  tc 


For  some  years  theatre  playbills  have 
displayed  the  names  of  the  players  in 
the  order  of  their- first  coming  on  the 
•stage,  so  that  a.-servant  girl,  a  stenog- 
rapher, *  butler,  or  some  other  minor 
character  heads  the  list.  When  and 
where  did  this  custom  originate?  In  the 
Old  days  the  names  were  usually  ar- 
ranged- according  to  the  importance  of 
the  characters;  or  the  men  were  grouped 
together,  Ukewis3  the  women.  Kings 
and  queens  often  had  the  leading  posi- 
tion: thus,  in  "Hamlet,"  Claudius  pre- 
ceded the  Prince;  Gertrude,  Ophelia.  In 
"King  Lear,"  the  King  of  France  came 
before  Kent,  Gloster  and  Edmund. 

The  practice  of  today  is  sometimes 
confusing,  especially  when  the  players, 
/  in  spite  of  the  assurance,  are  not  named 
J  In  the  order  of  their  appearance.  Take, 
1  for  example,  the  playbill  of  the  engross- 
I  ing  melodrama  how  seen  at  the  Park 
Square  Theatre.  The  order  is  aafollows: 
Miss  Gridley,  Harlan  Day,  Robert  Fer- 
•irell,  characters  played  by  Miss  Kelly. 
^Messrs.  Mack  and  Thome.  As  a  matter 
-£of  fact  is  not  Farrell,  the  lawyer,  on 
tpthe  stage  before  Day  rushes  in? 
;J»  The  Herald  last  Tuesday  praised  the  I 
Sftictress    that   took    the  part   of  Mrs. 
^"/ydlard's  companion:  praised  her  for  the  i 
implc  manner  in  which  she  told  her 
nory.   Relying  on  the  playbill,  the  re- 
viewer named  this  actress  Miss  Ross,  I 
for  surely  "Miss  Meredith"  came  on  the  . 
stale  wheeling  the  chair  of  the  deaf 
woman,  before  "Amelia  Ellingham'  ap- 
peared in  the  second  scene.    We  have 
been  told  that  Miss  Ellingham,  played  by 
•  Miss  Arlecn  Hacket-t,  was  Mrs.  Lydl- 
'  ard's  companion.  All  this  is  perplexing. 
If  Miss  Hackeit  took  the  part  of  the 
companion,  the  praise  must  go  to  her. 
V  This  confusion  could  have  been  avoided 
''iSbv  greater  accuracy   in   printing  the 
jlpiaybill;  or  If  the  old  custom  of  de- 
scribing the  character  in  a  few  Hne3  had 
,  been  followed.    The  early  playbills  are 
still  good  reading:  the  long  single  sheet, 
'  with  bold,  staring  type  at  the  top,  a  de-i 
Ascription  of  the  characters,  and  then  a. 
M  synopsis  of  the  play  scene  by  scene,  all 
'  intended  to  inform  and  excite  the  spec- 
tator,  that  he  might  dilate  with  the  | 
proper  -emotion.     When  years  ago  we 
read  the  bill  of  "My  Partner"  we  were 
Informed  that  Josiah  Scraggs  never  for-  j 
'Jff  got  and  never  forgave;  we  then  knew 
what  to  expect  of  him. 

"Very  Good.  Eddie"  will  be  revived  at 
the  Plymouth  Theatre  this  week. 
Brought  out  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 

'  New  York,  Just  before  Christmas,  191o. 

.  it  came  to  the  Wilbur  Theatre  in  Bos- 
-  ton  on  Aug.  14,  1016,  when  the  chief 
parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Dovey,  Miss 
Orr,  Miss  Taxton,  Miss  Barle.  Ada 
Lewis,  and  Messrs.  Truex,  Linkey, 
Malev,  dc  Briac,  Shaw.   The  pedigree 

'l  of  the  plav  has  thus  been  given:  "Chin- 
Chin"— "Over  Night."  for  in  "Chin- 
Chin''  the  dummy  in  the  ventnloqual 
scene  was  rewarded  by  Fred  Stone  for 
his  brightness  by  the  phrase  "Very 
good,  Eddie."  So  much  for  the  title; 
the  play  itself  is  founded  on  Philip 
Bartholomae's    farce    "Over  Night. 

5  "Very  flood.  Eddie"  pleased  London 
where  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Palace 
Theatre,  May  18,  1918.  Nelson  Keys 
then  took  the  part  of  Eddie  Kettle. 

A  Tragedy  by  Swinburne 
,  Brought  Out  in  London 

M     c-nrinKii.n^'>j  "nuke  of    Gandia"  has 


\mJ*™  «£'  should  like  to  see  a  white-  I 
leg,  so  we i  n      Borg|a.    We  know  the  ^ 

traditional  bo-y  too  well;  he  begins  to  I 

ri-dii-   he  surelv  cannot  have  been  so 
-Slack  It  he  is  painted;  it  is  time  for  a 
n'ew'the'o^.    But  new  theories  are  lor 

brrrFfaubert1 

*neie,  as  Z  ,     nd  Louis  XI.  ; 

riXsVeXg3  to  the  leaden  figures 

1  '^thotheatre,  then,  we  must  he  re- 
eigned  to  the  old  view  of  Caesar  Borgia 

^'Perhaps  it  was  because  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeatfwra'vare  of  £«•  «E«SZS  -2 
decided  to  be  even  With  his  ac «> 
forehand,    that   he   wrote  c0™£ 
•Th«  Plaver  Queen'  in  rTose.  Or  rain". 

SkEt  -Jsasrsgg 

'drunk)  v^  •  'umbles  unwittingly  W 
'  i  state  i  «c  like  Don  Cesar  in  th 
.  a  state  i..  .  lnci(ientaMj 

I  CanVes1  aVvomtiotU  populace .  » 

thr chastity  nf  tne  «nl«or"r*  th?? 
t„i    ihev    reject  as  academic-an< 

fl*ds  himself  banished  from  the'  king 

It  jusTas  the  P'°jer  quesn  hl8  w» 

(and  serve  hirrr-rlght.  for  he  nas  oe= 

iadly  unfaithful  to  her)  changes i  place 

Wiethe  real  Queen  and  is  w«*a«l J 

♦  he  Prime  Minister.   All  In  the  laniaa 

tic  ke     as  vou  see.  and  revealing 

new  gift  in  Mr.  Yeats,  the  gift  of  wrll 

tag      ho  roughly  '  enjoyable  nonsen* 

There  was  some  most  excellent  foolin 

Stween    Mr.    Nicholas   Hannen  Mil 

£dith  Evans.  Miss  Maire  O  Neill.  an 

„ow  and  then  the  prompter. 
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Vincent  d'Indy's  New  Symphony 
Produced  Last  Month  in  PariB 
vxcelslor  (Paris)  of  May  19  published  | 
I  a  Review  by  Fernand  Lc  Borne  of  Vin- 1 
'  Sent  a-  Indv's  third  Symphony  produced 
'  It  \  concert  or  the  Societe  NationaJe.  I 
Le  Borne  who  has  written  a  half  dozen  I 
i'  ope""  besides  orchestral  and  chamber 
music   songs  etc..  a  man  in  sympathy  I 
with  d'lndy.  finds  the  new  symphony  in- 
ferior to  the  two  preceding  ones;  that 
U Tot  say.  ho  finds,  the  general  concep. 
Eon  more  literary  than  musical      It  » 
first  of  all  a  patriotic  composition  in- 
Buired  by  the  war  and  our  victory." 
BITnc   |,  troduction   r  •  '  '■'  :,n  \ 

\  mirablu  manner  the  calm  of  nature  be- 
fore  the   cataclysm.    This  stormy  al- 
legro, following  drum  rolls,  is  built  on 
two  themes,  one  representing  the  enemy 
and  exposed  by  pipes  and  drums,  the 
oTher  the   French.    There  is  a  si  ght 
3  development.    Then  comes  a  very  longl 
■  andante.  "I  understand  dramatically  lu 
I  (teniticant  supplication. but  musically  1 
jJJl  to  see  that  it  is  in  its  proper  place, 
flic  allegro  returns  with  Interesting  ept- 
fcies,    and    ends   with    cannon  shots, 
w^irh  we  hear  again  not  only  in  the 
ajjal.-,  hut  also  at  the  end  of  the  scher- 
"       T1„.     eh-  r  »o   has  rhythmic  spirit. 
3  »Uh  its  middle  Section  in  five-time  and 
L  picturesque  iteturn,  trumpets  sound- 
'    but  I  great/y  prefer  the  Lento,  the 
v  nortio/i  of/the  work,  the  one  that 
BMtftat  1*  *h«  Bsooad  Sywabmar- 


to 


In  spite  of  certain  proceedings  a  little 
too  Wagnerian,  it  is  charged  with  deeo 
emotion.  Unfortunately  the  effect  or 
this  movement  is  lessened  by  tne 
middle  section  with  its  theme  in  qusJ- 
ternary  rhythm,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Jewish  motive  in  'Saint  Christopher. 
The  finale,  after  a  warlike  beginning, 
takes  the  form  of  a  triumphal  marcn, 
before  the  arrival  of  a  theme  in  three- 
time  and  a  stormy  entrance  of  ttw 
xylophone.  The  horn  proclaims  UK 
victorious  motive  of  Saint  Michael 
I  which  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Sym- 
i  phony,  bursts  forth  in  triumph  fron 
1  the  little  trumpet  in  D,  while,  by  a  pro- 
I  ceeding  dear  to  Saint-Saens.  the  roelo- 
die  phrase  is  accompanied  in  counter 
'  rhythm  by  broad  consonant  chords  o 
Strings,  wind  and  percussion  instru 
.  ments.  With  these  joydus  salvos  of  Nov 
V  11  ends  this  new  score  of  one  of  th 
i  greatest  living  musicians  of  France,  th 
I?  creator  of  FervaaV  and  'L'Etfanger, 
1  M  Le  Borne  wrote  about  other  work; 
I  He  did  not  care  for  Alberic  Magnard 
f  Overture,  and  he  said  so.  "at  the  ns 
:  of  making  all  those  leap  with  rage  wn 
I  find  that  everything  left  by  him 
£  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  fine, 
t  musical  producUons  of  all  time  ana  < 
I  all  lands."  He  would  have  enjoyc 
B)  Debussy's  Rhapsody,  "if  it  had  n- 
■  been  writtentojr^^?JJ£t_di6 


of  all  Inst 

solo,  the  instrument  called  a  saxa- 
pbone."  He  was  enthusiastic  over  some 
.ions'*  of  Andre  Caplet  sung  by  Miss 
Crotza,  and  he  liked  the  new  Fantaisie 
by  Gabriel  Faure  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra* Of  Saint-Saens's  new  String 
quartet  completed  when  the  composer 
was  84  years  old  M.  Le  Borne  had 
pleasant  things  to  say,  praising  the 
jfckstery,  the  vigor  and  the  fancy  dis- 


m 


sting 

the 


Tribute  Paid  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt, 
Music  Publisher  in  Boston 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  of  Boston  re- 
ceived on  June  in  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
George  A.  Grant-Schaefer: 

"T  have  been  Instructed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Slnfonla  Fra- 
ternity of  America  to  notify  you  of  your 
unanimous  election  to  national  honor- 
ary membership  In  the  fraternity.  This 
is  done  in  recognition  of  your  encour- 
agement to  the  American  composer  and 
to  the  cause  of  American  music  gen- 
crnll> ." 

Mr.  ■  Schmidt  richly  deserves  this 
honor,  for  he  has  since  the  establish- 
ment of  his  publishing  house  recognised 
the  importance  of  encouraging  Ameri- 
can composers  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. His  catalogue  shows  his  genuine 
interest  in  the  music  of  Americans, 
the  catholicity  of  his  taste  and  generos- 
ity In  publishing  orchestral  and  chamber 
music  from  which  he  could  not  expect 
immediate  pecuniary  return. 

Mr.  Howard  Writes  About  the 

PaBsing  of  the  One  Night  Stands 

To  th»  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
"Have  the  •'Fly-by-nights"— flown?  Has 
tin-  evolution  of  the  moving  pictures, 
through  the  talents  of  such  men  as  D. 
\V  Griffith,  brought  about  the  passing  v 
of  the  one-night  stands?  A  half-dozen 
reels",  neatly  expressed  in  a  compact  'bun. 
die,  now  enters  a  small  town  where  for- 
merly six  theatrical  troops,  each  with  its 
carload  of  scenery',  20  or  30  egotistical 
actors  and  a  ton  or  two  of  execrable  lith- 
ographs, streamed  through  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares,  to  populate  various 
hotels,  decorate  numerous  back  fences 
and  occupy  the  one  and  only  "Op'ra 
House" ! 

The  antiquated  horse  car  expired  in 
New  York  city.  Where,  oh,  where,  will 
the  last  "one-nighter"  shuffle  off  its 
mortal  coil?^  The  small  boy  of  today 
contemplates  that  ancient  tram  car  in 
the  pages  of  his  history;  but  there  are 
many  of  us  still  in  the  prime  of  life  who 
were  participants  in  that  mad  stampede 
of  "night-mares"  when  (metaphorically 
speaking)  tho  woods  were  full  of  them, 
and  every  little  "burg"  was  on  the  hunt 
for  shows.  Of  course,  each  traveling 
combination  in  those  days  of  real  sport 
that  played  the  night-stands  did  not 
carry  a  carload  of  scenery.  There  were 
many  of  them  that  could  have  placed 
their  whole  outfit  on  a  small  Ford  truck, 
and  whose  scenery  was  neatly  folded  in 
a  "Taylor  trunk." 

J  Let  us  enter  a  \thriving  little  town 
with  one  of  these  modest  New  York  at- 
tractions of  the  past.   The  company  of 
eight   or   nine   (advertised   as  20,  and 
truly,  doing  the  work  of  such)  hastens 
to   the  temple  of  Thcspis.    Here  the  ,. 
j  "stage  -  carpenter  -  property  -  boy  -  util- 
ity-man" opens  the  one  trunk;  shakes 
out  ihe  "aniline-dye"  drops  and  hastily  I 
erects,  woods,  villages  and  cities  galore!  \ 
JPhe  other  members  o(  the  "troop"  get  ; 
their  mail  and  their  bearings  and  seek 
refuge    at    the     "Farmers    Tavern":  ') 
"Mother   Hubbard's    Boarding  House" 
or  hostelrtes  ot  moderate  charge:  while 
no    "si  n  -producTng^manager" -'"takes  a  • 
iroom  at  the  "Astor"  or  tho  "Shake- 
neare"  and  slips  into  the  village  drug- 
tore  or  hardware  shop  to  look  over  the 
dvance  sale  and  chat  with  the  "Op'ra 
iHouse"  proprietor,  who  sells  medicines 
land  hatchets  as  well  as  show-tickets. 

"Nothing  doing!"  may  be  the  cheerful 
greeting  of  the  star  that  evening,  when- 
some  of  us  are  craning  our  necks  at  the( 
"peep-hole"  in  the  curtain  and  counting; 
up  the  dozen  boisterous  youngsters  in>, 
the  gallery  or  tho  three  staid  couples' » 
on  the  lloor.  This  slang  remark  may, 
mean  that  no  ghost  walks  on  Saturday 
night  and  another  hungry,  hauntingj 
week,  withoiit  pay,  faces  the  unfortu-, 
inate  performers. 

"Joe  Jefferson  was  here  last  week! 
J  mumbles  the  important  proprietor  of 
!  th<-  "op're  house"  who  has  chanced 
1  behind  scenes  to  know  if  we  intend  to 
j  show  or  not.  In  truth,  he  doesn't  care, 
i  Maud  Adams  is  billed  to  follow  us,  and 
j  if  we  sink  or  swim  he  stands  on  terra 
Lfirma.  We  Play,  however  — not  for, 
1  profit,  but  reputation.  We  are  also 
{billed  in  other  towns,  and  hope  springs 
&  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

Now  the  scene  changes,  for  life  is  but  ■ 
'J  a  plav— a  moving  panorama.    We  visit 
'  the  same  little  village  again,  but  not 
with  the  same  little  group  of  struggling 
•  plavers.    This  time  we  are  with  the 
»  famous  Jefferson.    We  steam  Into  the 
town  by  special  train.   We  remain  upon 
I  the  private  car  to  enjoy  that  sweet  re- 
!'j]  past  (so  sweet  to  memory  still)  with 
ithe  world-renowned  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 
I  at- the  table's  head.    Ah,  those  well- 
1  remembered,  deeply-treasured  dinners— 
3J  crowded  together  at  a  tiny,  unsteady 
ffl  board— where  food  for  the  brain  counted 
t  as  much  as  food  for  the  stomach, 
j    Joseph  Jefferson  was  not  only  a  su- 
perb actor,  ho  was  a  supreme  man, 
and  the  words  that  issued  from  his  lips 
1  as  a  layman  were  of  even  greater  value 
than   tiiose  that  resounded  across  tho 


lotes  were  ever  redolent  w  — 
deepest  philosophy.     This  was  his  period 
of  prosperity,  but  he  was  not  ashamed 

to  refer  to  his  days  or  adversity.  Forty 
years  before  he  had  entered  this  very  town 
riding  on  top  of  a  load  of  theatrical 
properties— all  his  worldly  possession— 
yet  a  plutocrat  in  the  rich  and  joyous 
days  of  youth!  Ho  would  smile  merrily 
from  the  car  window  at  tho  recollection 
of  his  early  struggles,  while  a  few  of 
us  would  sigh  inwardly,  remembering, 
not  40  years,  but  a  few  moons,  back, 
leaving  the  same  town  penniless  because 
Jefferson  and  Maud  Adams  had  "sand- 
wiched" us. 

"Burke,  Blake,  Mitchell,  Burton, 
Georgo  Fox,  all  great  actors,"  ho 
would  remark,  "all  gone  and  all  for- 
gotten. The  painter  leaves  his  canvas: 
the  author,  the  poet  and  the  musician 
leave  thel*  manuscripts,  while,  alas,  the 
poor  player  leaves  but  a  lot  of  old  wigs 
that  are  not  of  much  commercial  value 
when  he  has  finished  with  them."  At 
the  theatre  Mr.  Jefferson  would  be  one 
of  the  company.  No  star:  no  superior- 
ity: all  were  equal.  He  would  enter 
upon  the  dimly  lighted  stage  dressed 
in  his  first  act  costume  of  "Rip."  to 
look  about.  A  pleasant  word  for  the 
"grips"  waiting  in  the  wings,  a  laugh 
at  the  children  frolicking  at  the  back: 
an  eye  at  the  lights:  the  seC  and  the 
"peep-hole"  In  the  curtain. 

"Wonderful  house!"  he  ^would  proudly 
exclaim,   and   so   it  would  invariably 
prove.    No  corporal's  guard,  but  packed 
from  pit  to  dome!    How  these  little 
towns  adored  their  Rip  Vail  Winkle, 
vagabond  that  ho  appeared.    Yet  there 
was  always  an  honest  welcome  for  him. 
"Here's  your  good  health  and  your  fam- 
ilies and  may  they  all  live  long  and 
prosper;-    Ah,  tuose  telling  lines— that 
charm  from  the  spoken  word— the  mag- 
netic voice.    The  flashing  fire  of  eyes 
that  burned  with  genius.    The  flicker- 
ing reel  can  only  print  such  words  and 
dimly  reproduce  the  life's  expression 
that  made  us  laugh  or  cry. 
I    Joseph  Jefferson  has  long  since  an- 
swered the  last  call.    Rip  Van  Winkle 
jhas  pathetically  crawled  back' into>  the 
I  covers  of  Washington  Irvlng's  sketch 
-  book,  forsaken  by  his  old  friend.    Many  . 
of  those  theatres  they  visited  together 
are  rapidly  becoming-dark — save  for  the 
pallid  light  upon  the  magic  screens.  The 
moving    picturo    animates    the  scene. 
Are  the  one  night  stands  passing,  as 
tho  horse  car  passed?    The  trips  are 
ifewer.    The  troupes  are  less.    Will  they, 
Htoo,  expire  in  the  city  that  gave  them 
birth— New  York?  And  the  little  towns, 
with  their  "op'ra  houses,"  find  consola- 
tion in  tho  silent  drama? 

WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 
Buzzard's  Bay. 

Personal  Notes  About  Certain  Actors, 
Actresses  and  Managers 

A  woman  looking  over  year  before 
last's  magazine  in  the  outer  office  of 
Iher  dentist  was  surprised  to  recognize 
a    well-known    movie    actor  waiting 


proposal  wan  accepted  by  tho  council. 

As  spectacular  in  his  fortunes  as  »« 
marvels  he  staged  at  Luna  Park  and 
the    Hippodrome,    Frederic  Thompson 
had  a  truly  American  career.    To  tne 
rapid  and  brilliant  success  ot  the  pro-  . 
moter  he  added  tho  touch  of  the  unreal 
that  so  keen  an   observer    as  My* 
Twain  identified  as  one  >of  the  cardinal 
realities  of  tho  inhabitant  of  .the  new 
world.    In  his  life  there  was  the  same 
mingling  of  tho  solid  and  the  fantastic 
that  blended  to  create  the  fairyland  or 
the  inferno  that  brought  shivers  of  de- 
light to  millions.    Wo  admire  the  man 
who,  in  a  few  short  years,  piles  up  more 
money  than  Croesus  ever  saw,  but  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  our  dollars,  go  oat  to 
the  man  whose  dreams  are  realized  in  i 
unsubstantial  structures  that  take  us  far 
away  from  the  actualities  of  existence. 
Tho  true  American  is  always  on  tne 
lookout  for  a  miraolc.  and  he  is  duly 
grateful  to  the  man  who  provides  mm 
with  tho  semblance  of  one.   Miracles  In 
their  way  Thompson's  creations  were, 
miracles  both  in  size  and  in  surprising 
effects.    He  went  Barnum  one  better, 
for,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not.  he  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  humbugged  in 
a  way  that,  without  deceiving  tfs  as  to 
t  the  facts  of  nature,  added  to  our  total 
of  happiness.  Not  the  least  of  our  titles 
of   honor   Is»  that   of  Showman.— New 
J  York  Evening  Post.  June  7. 

Marie     Loehr,     manager,     producer  , 
actress   says  she  receives  hundreds  of 
plays,  but  she  has  not  been  able  to  ac- 
cept even  one  coming  from  an  unknown 
author.  Some  of  the  plays  show  promise 
in  the  matters  of  ideas  and  dialogue; 
they  fail  in  respect  to  technic.  She 
wants  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  a 
stock  company.    She  talks  of  a  revival 
of  "L'Alglon."    "My  firm  belief  is  that 
theatregoers  are  growing  more  and  more 
disposed  to  favor  plays  of  a  really  dra- 
matic character.    Obviously  there  will 
always  be  a  large  public  for  farce,  musi- 
cal comedy  and  the  like.    Nor  would 
any  reasonable  being  complain  of  the 
fact.    But  even  the  few  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice   serve  to  show  that  we  are 
returning  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
I  for  one  am  anxious  to  do  what  I  can 
to  forward  the  movement.    Among  the 
pieces  I  have  ear-marked  for  speedy 
production  are,  consequently,  Sardou's 
•Fedora'  and  Mr.  Robert  Hichens's  'A 
Voice  from  the  Minaret.'  When  occasion 
offers  I  want  also  to  do  a  most  attrac- 
tive Mime  play  I  have  acquired  from 
Miss     Dora     Bright."      Miss  Loehr 
earnestly  desires  to  appear  as  Rosalind. 
Beatrice,  Portia,   and  when  she  is  a 
little  older  as  Katherine. 

T.  McDonald  Rendle  in  his  SwinRS 
and  Roundabouts"*  (Chapman  and  Hall, 
London)  in  his  chapter  "Tho  Lion 
Comique  Imposture"  deals  more  or  less 
bitterly  with  Arthur  Lloyd,  George  Ley- 
ibourne,  the  Great  Vance,  Jolly  John 
Nash  and  others:  "Regarding  him, 
candidly  and  impartially,  I  consider  the 
I  'lion  comique'  a  very  much  over-valued 
and  over-discussed  person— certainly  not 
j  worth  the  fuss  made  about  him." 
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among  others.  He  was  evidently  one  of 
those  irregularly  regular  appointments, 
for  summoned  to  the  inner  office  out  ot 
turn,  he  remained  but  for  a  moment 
and  then  departed  altogether.    "Didn  t 

I  see  Mr.          here?"  as^ed  the  woman, 

as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  uneasy 
chair.  "Yes,  that  was  he,"  sa.id  the 
dentist;  "I'm  repairing  his  smile  for 
him.  Somehow  or  other  it  got  a  trifle 
out  of  gear,  and  being  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  jaw  and  teeth,  I'm  Dutting  it  to 
rights  again  for  him.  Of  course,  as  is 
the  case  with  an  even  better-known 
movie  actor,  his  smile's  insured,  just  as 
are  Paderewskl's  hands  and  Chaplin's 
feet  but  a  reputation  has  something 
more  to  it  than  the  mere  money  value 

and  that's  why  Mr.   comes  to  me.  —  , 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Sir  John  Hare  was  74  on  May  16;  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft  was  78  on  May  14.  The 
latter  "has  only  to  look  at  the  number 
recorded  on  the  cover  of  Punch  to  see 
that  he  has  lived  4062  weeks,  the  first 
number  of  that  journal  being  published 
just  after  his  birth." 

The  London  Times  of  May  19  described 
Frances  White  as  "four  feet  six  inches 
of  personality."  She  is  prominent  in  the 
second  edition  of  "Hullo  America"  (Pal- 
ace Theatre).    "One  has  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  Miss  White  has  done 
in  New  York,  but  success  in  the  United 
States  does  not  always  involve  success 
here.   Miss -White,  however,  need  have 
little  fear  on  this  score.  With  her  hair 
brushed  straight  back,  wearing  the  sto- 
niest of  costumes,  and  looking  little  oldei 
than  the  school  child  she  seems  to  de- 
light in  portraying,  her  performance  is 
quaintly  attractive.    She  has  a  way  o- 
sidling  up  to  the  footlights  and  taking 
the  audience  Into  her  confidence,  and  ^e 
liked  her  .best  in  her  confidential  num- 
bers, such  as  those  sung  in  front  of  a 
monster  slate.   But  as  a  piece  of  char- 
acter acting,  there  was  nothing  tp  beat 
the  scene  played  by  Mr.  William  Rock 
as    a   venerable    Chinaman    and  Miss 
White  as  his  little  daughter,  who  has 
learned    to    speak    the    American  lan- 

goai|l'  Nethersole  at  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Peo- 
ple's League  of  Health  stated  that  it  was 
proposed  to  use  every  endeavor  to  bring 
home  to  the  public  the  need  for  a  wide 
Clew  in  health  matters,  and  among  other 
schemes  to  this  end  was  the  Production 
of  plays  with  a  health   interest.    1  his 


Operas,  Singers  and  Conductors 
at  Covent  Garden 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,   conductor  at 
I  Covent  Garden,  has  appointed  Albert 
i  Coates  his  alter  ego.  The  Herald  recent- 
j  ly  published  an  account  of  Mr.  Coates's 
i  adventures  In  Petrograd,  where  until 
1  last  February  he  was  the  chief  conduc- 
j  tor  at  the  Marylnski  Theatre,  having 
1  entire  charge  of  the  productions.  He 
1  studied  the  piano  Vith  Mme.  Carreno, 
and  the  art  of  conducting  with  Nlkisch. 
I  He  has  composed  two  operas,  one  of 
I  which  was  accepted  for  performance  at 
j  Moscow,  but  the  war  broke  out  and 
prevented.  Hisvwife  is  the  librettist  of  the 
two  operas."  In  a  sanatorium  last  month 
he  composed  a  suite  of  English  dances 
for  piano.   "He  is  a  masterful  and  mas- 
terly conductor,  who  believes  more  In 
moral  suasion  than  in  bad  temper."  The 
Dally  Telegraph  rejoices  in  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  four  conductors  at  Covent 
Garden  are  English— BeecHam,  Coates 
and  Percy  Pitt.    Many  of  the  singers 
j  are  English,  and  it  turns  out  that  the 
|  first  dancer.  Ninette  de  Valols,  is  Irish 
from  Wicklow. 

The  new  tenor,  who  is  greatly  liked. 
Tom  Burke,  is  a  Lancastrian.    He  ob- 
jected some  time  ago  at  being  billed  for 
a  concert  as  "Slgnor  Tommaso  Burke." 
S    "I  am  Tom  Burke,"  he  said,  "and"  I 
don't  want  any  fancy  titles."  Now  about 
I  29  years  old,  he  studied  with  Amy  Sher- 
,(  win,  later  with  Colli  at  Milan;  but  he 
had  studied   the  theory  of  music  at 
)  Leigh,  where  he  was  born.  Seven  years 
ago  he  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
chorus  of  the,  Halle  concerts.   He  gained 
operatic  experience   at  Milan,  Naples 
!  and  Palermo. 

Dame  Melba,  for  so  she  is  now  called, 
|  celebrated  part  of  her  birthday,  May 
19,  by  attending  a  reception  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  London, 
where  she  was  presented  with  an  ad- 
dress and  heard  music  by  the  Melba 
scholars.  The  Dally  Telegraph  said: 
"Though  the  name  of  Dame  Melba  is 
associated  here  chiefly  with  the  operatlo 
stage,  it  was,  in  the  cohcertroom  that  she 
I  made  her  first  public  appearance  in  a 
rear  made  famous  by  this  fact,  and 
that  almost  exactly  simultaneously  Liszt 
was  paying  his  last  visit  to  England. 
In  the  same  year,  18S6,  Liszt  died;  in 
the  same  year  Melba's  star  began  that 
rise  which  even  now  shows  no  sign  of 
waning.  And  that  debut  was  made, 
where  think  you?    In  the  room  where 


;.ow  rolk  do  meet  for  the  pleasures  of 

the  flesh-pots,  where  formerly  they  met 

for  the  beauties  of  art,  Prince's  Hall, 

■  which  is  now  Prince's  Restaurant!  J 

wonder  how  many  people  of  those  who 
'flocked  to  Covent  Garden  on  Monday 
can  recall  Melba's  Nedda  in  •Pagllaccl,' 
'■which  I  seem  to  recollect  she  created  / 
here,  or  her  Elsa  In  'l^hengrln'!  By 
fine*  way.  most  of  the  reference  books  , 
are  in  error  as  to  the  year  of  Dame 
^Melba's  birth.    She  Is  a  bright  and  a 
Behlning    example    of    the    benefit  ot 
^thorough  training  of  the  voice,  and  of 
I  the  necessity  for  even  the  most  highly 
gifted  to  work  hard  and  In  the  right 
direction."    She  was  bom  In  1861.  but 
the  date  1869  is  given  in  some  of  the 
biographical  dictionaries, 
j    There  Is  talk  of  producing  an  opera 
']bv  Cyril  Scott. 

The  repertoire  of  the  first  week  was: 
j  "Lt  Boheme,"  "La  Traviaia."  "Thais" 
S  (Mmo  Edvira),  "Rigoletto/'  "To3ca," 
8  "La  Boheme."  That  of  the  second: 
I  "La  Travlata,"  "Thais,"  "Rigoletto," 
1  "Therese"  (first  time  in  London)  and 
1  "Pagllaccl,"  "Manon,"  "Madama  But- 
\  terfly." 

Mme.  Ayres  Borghl-Zornl  sang  for  the  I 
j  first  time  In  London.    "Sho  is  not  one  f 
\  of  the  mechanical  coloratura  sopranos  ' 
I  to  whom  the  part  of  Vloletta  Is  dear  , 
j  for  Its  obvious  opportunities.    Hers  is  I 
<l  a  voice  with  color  in  the  more  modern  j 
j  sense.     It   can   not   only   warble,  but 
thrill  and  tremble.    Sometimes  there  Is 
\  too  much  of  tho  latter  quality  to  be 
I  quite  to  our  liking.    But  there  can  be 
Ino  doubt  of  tho  genuine  emotional  pow- 
B'ers  of  her  singing,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
I  all    she    did    had    the   assurance    ot  ' 
1  thorough  stage  experience."    The  tenor, 
Agostino  Capuzzo,  used  "a  finely  reso- 
nant voice  in  a  finished  style."  Mr. 
Muguenat,  who  visited  Boston  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  replacing  in 
London  Dohn  Gilly  —  at  Jasl  free  from 
internment — was  warmly  praised  for  his  i 
performance  of  Germont  and  Rigoletto.  j 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Tom 
Burke  speaks,  of  the  English  way  at  the 
theatre  of  reserving  applause  till  the 
end  of  the  act,  as  the  latest  experience 
of  Covent  Garden  shows.  The  audience 
observed  this  rule  with  much  self-re- 
straint on  Monday  night,  but  on  Tues- 
day rapturously  broke  it,  and  Tuesday's  1 
example  is  certain  to  be  frequently  fol- 
lowed. After  all,  English  audiences  are 
only  human  and  cannot  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  give  at  once  the  applause 
which  brilliant  ncting  or  singing  or  a 
dramatic  situation  demands.  To  greet 
the  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  how- 
ever, of  a  popular  favorite  with  rounds 
of  cheers  and  clapping  which  interrupt 
the  action  of  the  play  is  a  practice 
which  shourd  be  stopped.— London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Apropos  of  "La  Boheme":  Puccini  is 
very  wonderful  stuff.  It  is  the  most 
heart-searching  or  the  most  repulsive 
music,  as  you  like  to  take  it.  When  you 
listen  to  his  mannerisms,  his  inevitable 
soaring  up  to  a  note  which  gets  a  lever- 
age on  the  tune,  his  cloying  unisons  and 
octaves,  his  delight  in  a  trivialophrase, 
you  are  exasperated.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  exasperation  comes  tho  rellcction 
that  this  music  is  never  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press the  situation,  that  lt  is  full  of  Inci- 
dent, and  that  every  now  and  then  it 
sweeps  you  oft  your  balance.  Sincere  or 
frivolous  as  you  may  think  it,  Mme. 
Buckman  and  Mr.  Burke  filled  it  with 
life,  she  with  her  strong  hold  on  pathos, 
lowever  it  may  offer  itself;  he  with  the 
esponse  that  a  vibrating  voice  and  a 
ivell  proportioned  delivery  always  awak- 
ns.  And  they  were  by  no  means  alone. 
M.  Cotreuil  made  Schaunard  into  a  real 
musician,  and  M.  Huberdeau's  Colline 
n-as  no  lay  figure.  Mile.  Destournel  was 
is  charmingly  vulgar  and  warm-hearted 
is  Musetta  ought  to  be,  and  as  she  only 
too  seldom  is.  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  allowed 
the  orchestra  to  get  a  little  too  hilarious 
at  tlme3,  but  never  failed  to  bring  out 
the  vital  moments  with  the  utmost  point. 
London  Times,  May  19. 


Random  Notes  About  Music, 
Performers  and  Composers 

Mrs.  Amy  Woodforde—  Finden  of  Lon- 
don, who  is  known  here  as  a  composer 
of  songs,  died  last  March.  Sho  left 
property  of  the  gross  value  of  il^fiZi. 

Wright  Sympns,  a  baritone  who  has 

ung  in  Boston,  has  been  engaged  as 
an  understudy  for  Marion  Green  now 
taking  the  part  of  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
n  Messager's  successful  opera. 

Mr.  Arbos,  who  was  for  one  season 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  has  written  to  a  friend  in 
London  about  his  musical  activity .  in 
Spain.  Last  year  he  gave  chamber  con- 
certs with  Vienna  de  Motta,  but  in  ] 
March,  1913,  he  conducted  orchestral 
concerts  in  Madrid,  Playing  in  or  con- 
jductmg  about  ISO  concerts.  He  organ-  , 
ized  Red  Cross  concerts  at  the  British 
embassy.  Not  long  ago  he  conducted  a 
performance  of  "Carmen"  at  Levllle. 
IThe  Carmen  was  a  Pole  named  Lakow- 
Iska,  who  was  Interned.  She  had  been 
coached  and  dressed  by  the  painter  Zule- 
aga.  "We  had  on  tho  stage  the  best  Bo- 
hemian dancer  there  Is  in  Spain,  Pas- 
!tora  Imperio,  and  orchestra  was  the 
iMadrid  Symphony  Orchestra.   You  can- 
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licence  of  hi"*  hearers'." 
lagine  what  Seville  is  like  at  this  j  little  dispute ,  as  to  what  consu- 

lt    The  amount  of  art.  animn-    tutes  a  good  hymn  tune  ha .had  a^  ^ 
processions,    pretty    women1    hi  j  one  useful  result.  J 
ifa  dress,    profusion    of    flowers, ) 


realth.  and  wine— It  Is  really  gorgeous,  i 
No  discerning  singer  needs  to  be  told 
f  the  merits  enshrined  in  Mmc.  Pol- 1 
lOWSkl's  songs,  least  of  all  when  the! 
ongs  are  set  to  lyrics  by  Paul  Verlaine. 
)f  puch  settings  Messrs  J.  and  W. 1 
Chester  have  recently  published  four,  of 
vhlch  one  "Le  Faune."  is  quite  new.| 
This  la  a  marvellously  clever  song,  qulto! 
ilmple  in  design,  but  astonishingly  vivid 
ind  fantastic.  It  lias  the  feature  which 
Js  common  to  all  Mine.  Foldowski's 
I  ■  work  as  a  song-wviter.  It  is  inevitable. 
I  I  So,  too,  is  her  setting  of  Albert  Samain  s 
•"Pannyre  aux  talons  d'o^"  This*  is  a 
far  more  elaborate  nuirWer  than  its 
rival,  but  its  greater  complexity  does 
not  hamper  in  uncanny  effectiveness. 
The  song  is  not  pleasant-it  was  never, 
meant  to'  be.  But  it  progresses  from  a. 
vivid  recitative,  through  a  sinuous  and 
frenzied  dance  measure,  to  a  highly 
dramatic  effective  climax.  Other  new 
songs  from  the  same  firm  are  contained, 
in  an  album  of  seven  representative 
compositions  by  Arnold  Bax.  These 
cover  a  verv  wide  emotional  range.  I  he 
mplest  and  the  most  readily  intelligible 
a  sotting  of  a  15th  century  Christmas 
carol: 

There  Is  no  rise  of  such  virtue 
As  Is  the  rose  that  bare  Jesu. 
Res  Miranda,  Alleluia, 
he  music  is  a  compromise  between  the 
odal  and  the  modern.  The  modern  ef- 
fects mav.  indeed,  be  sUghtly  overdone. 
All  the  same  the  song  cannot  fall  to 
pleaso  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 
In  three  of  these  numbers  Mr.  Bax  has 
happilv  and  successfully  sought  his  in- 
spiration in  the  verso  of  Fiona  Macleod 
whoso  mysticism  and  melancholy  he  re 
fleets  with  great,  fidelity.    It  were  an 
easy  task   to   lavish    praise   on  every 
number  in  this  oleum.  But  a  bncf  sum- 
mary  will  suffice.    The  book,  to  put  it 
p^nly   is  one  to  buy.  to  study,  and 
to  keep  .-London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Sir  Thomas  Beocham  was  questioner 
by  a  London  reporter  about  the 
"sempiternal  language  question'  with 
regard  to  operatic  performances. 

"Is  it  right  and  proper  that  operas 
be  performed  in  the  original  lanuages, 
or    would    you    havo    them    sung  in 
English?"     "Both  systems  are  defen 
sible     The  ideal  of  cosmopolitan  opera 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  opera  in] 
Fngli-Oi       The    principal  justification 
for  the  former  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
select  the  best  singers  of  all  nations, 
and  we  enjoy  hearing   the  sound,  of 
their  voice*.    For  that  great  pi  a  llege 
we  are  willing  lo  forego  certain  advan- 
tages.   On  the  other  hand,  native  opera 
is  better  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
organize  a  company  more  highly  from 
a  stage  point  of  view;  furthermore,  it 
gives  pleasure  to  a  larger  if  less  well- 
informed  public  thanj  opera  in  foreign 
tongues.    English  singers  have  to  learn 
more  languages  than  foreigners,  which 
Its  perhaps  as  well,  for  to  hear  Latins 
.struggling  with  such  words  as  'thee' 
fand  'thou'  is  painful."    At  this  point 
the  interrogator  -'called    Sir  Thomas's 
attention  to  tiie  fact  that  it  had  been 
1  suggested  that  foreign  singers  should 
be  compelled  to  sing  In  English.  Cer- 
'  tain   famous  artists   were  mentioned, 
and  he  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
hear    them   in   our   own    tongue.  "I 
'  should  be  sorry  to  hear  them  try,"  was 
'  the  prompt  answer. 

!    The  London  Times  (May  19)  said  of 
Mark    Hambourg's     playing  Chopin's 
J  Etude  in  G  flat  twice:   "It  would  be 
I  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  read- 
ings sounded   least  like  Chopin.  Both 
sounded    just    like    Mark  Hambourg. 
and  as  it  was  he  whom  the  audienco 
had  come  to  hear,  what  Chopin  meant 
by  the  piece  could  not  matter  very  much. 
(Among  the  modern  works  of  the  pro-  i. 
'  gram  was  a  piece  called  Barlumi,  by  N 
»,iFrancesco   Malipiero,    one  of   the  en-  | 
1  ■  terprising  group  of  new   Italians  who  i 
Rare  said  to  be  preparing  the  next  sen- 
Wsation    to   follow    the    Franco-Russian  j 
•;;one  of  which  Stravinsky  is  typical.    It  1 
will   be  time   enough   to  worry  about  « 
this  when   we  have  a  fuller  view  of  , 
the  music  of  Malipiero  and  his  fellows 
than  we  have  at  present-   Besides,  re- 
membering  the   case   of   Chopin,  Mr. 
Mark  Hambourg  is  not  the  artist  we  I 
should  desire  to  introduce  us  to  the 
mind  of  a  new  composer." 

Once  more  from  the  Times  (May  14):  | 
"Mr.   Maurice  Reeve,  who  reappeared  < 
at  the  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  plays  j 
the  piano  as  Ferrars  said  his  scripture 
lessons   to   Dr.    Dunston.    Hl3  knowl- 
edge  Is  encyclopaedic  and  exact.  You 
•  look  to  see  if  the  piebald  rat  is  not 
peeping    out    of    a    pocket.     But  his 
knowledge   of  the   famous  chapter  in 
•    the    Second    Book    of  Kings— or  of 
Franck's  Prelude,  Chorale,  and  Fugue— 
.'is    like    Ferrars's.    Jezebel    and  Jehu 
j  have  no  purpose  in  life  beyond  offer- 
ing   themselves   for   examination,  and 
that  they  fulfill  this  purpose  admirably 
Fattened  nobody  but  Dr.  Dunston— and 
the  rest  of  the  class,  who  are  there- 
in- dispensed    from  further  exertion. 
Again,  a  poet,  like  Schumann,  comes 
,  off    rather    badly.    The    lines    are  all 
.    canned-  there  are  no  false  quantities. 


one  useful  result.  "  "~  ;Wed  t0  elimi 
risky  it  would  be  if  we  dacl"r1..    „b  d. 

possibly  the  »vely  valsVh*"l  *Yet 
"Pleasant  Are  Thy  Courts  Above.  Yet 
these  old  favorites  are  among ^those  sPe 
cially  singled  out  by  BOrtO  Ot  our  ,  ex 
perts  as  being  either  "taw-dry  or  ex 
?remely   poor.  "-London  Dally  Chron- 

1C'iehave  just  received  the  list  of  w«rta 
performed  by  the  municipal  oreheetra 
at  Bournemouth  under  Mr.  Dan  Oodney  ! 
during  the  past  season.   It  is.  as >  usual, 
a  tremendous  affair.    No  less  than  214 
orchestral  compositions  were  played  of 
which  64  were  British    and  of  the  25 
which  were  given  for  the  first  time  it 
werf  of  native  origin.  The  name,  of  the 
natlve  composers  are:  Boughton,  Bur- 
ton? Butterworth,  Sylvia  Carmine  How- 
ard Carr.   Coningsby   Clarke.  Corder, 
Cowen  Walford  Davles  Elgar  Farjen 
Finden,  Fletcher.  Fogg.  Folvllie  Foulds. 
.  Gardiner.  German,  Grainger,  Hart>. ^Her 
vey.  Higgs.  Holbrooke  Howella  Kin? 
Hall,    Lehmann,    Mackenzie.    O  Brien, 
Perrv  Powell,  Quitter.  Reed,  Rootham. 
Stanford     Sullivan.    Taylor  .Thomas. 
Hutchison.  Trowell.   Haydn  Wood  A. 
1  H  Wood.    The  orchestra  is  69  strong. 

and  altogether  31  symphony  and  29  Mon- 
1  dav  special  concerts  were  given  between 
October  and  May!  By  the  way.  Stan- ( 
ford's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  which  ar-' 
rived  hi  a  London  concert-room  last 
week  for  the  first  time,  was  played 
under  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey  two  years  ago! 
-London  Dally  Telegraph. 

At  an  organ  recital  In  London  the  or- 
eanlst  played  extracts  from  "Patience, 
the  •'Poet  and  Peasant"  overture  and 
extracts  from  "Coppelia."  Truly  i 
"verv  cheerv  selection."  as  was  re 
marked  at  the  time  in  commendation. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  apropos  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  now  at  the  Alhambra, 


tongue  and  let  the  loof  of  the  mouth  be 

the  sounding-board.  Observe  this  for-,? 
mula  and  you  cannot  fail  to  convey  both:  . 
sense  and  sound."  L.« 

But  If  he  came  to  mo  the  day  after!  . 
his  first  appearance  and  upbraided  me.ji 
taylng.  "I  carried  out  your  instructions 
and  look  at  my  press  notlces-they  tell  ; 
me  to  go  back  to  Mars!"  then  I  should 
very  humbly  apologize.  I  should  "fcay  to| 

friend,  I  forgot  that  you  were  on  , 
a  London  stage  and  that  a  bad  press  Is  . 
I  a  thousand   times  worse   than  a .bad B 
I  Piece.    Forgive  me!    To  repair  the  « |M  J 
I  have  done  you  must  reverse  all  that  HM 
taught  you.   You  must  begin  by  empty  -i  } 
ing-your  lungs  of  air-you  must  hums  it  | 
vour  shoulders;  this  will  produce  a .  hol- 
lowness  of  sound  that  may  pass  for  a; 
fine  organ  (until  the  throat  tires),  "iou 
must  tremble  on  the  first  notes,  accent- 
uate every  fourth  syllable,  by  wh  chL, 
means  you  will  outrun  or  catch  up  thel 
metre  (either  will  servo  to  show  yourt  < 
audience    that   you   are   conscious  of 
sneaking  blank  verse).    Do  this,  and 
not  a  critic  will  deny  that  you  know 
how  to  'deliver  your  lines,'  not  a .  P tttte 
will  fail  to  recognize  you  as  a  Britlsn- 
bom  Shakespearean  actor."  I 
In  a  darkened  theatre,  the  other  af- 
ternoon. I  stumbled  into  my  sta  1  to 
hear  a  series  of  recitations  In  costume. 
These  varied  from  the  stage  classic  toj 
the  stage  Elizabethan.  hi 
Without  a  program  I  was  in  the  dark.. 
%  Neither  gestures  nor  words  gave  me, 
J  the  clue;  both  were  unintelligible  But 
■  the  voice,    the  vise  and   fall   of  the. 
!  rhythm,  the  meaningless  cadence  bear- 
1  ,ng  no  relation  whatever  to  the  text.  the| 
evident  zest  with  which  the  actors  list- 
ened  to    the    sounds   they  themselves 
were  producing  without  the  slightest  in- 


J.ondon,    says    of    Stravinsky's  "Fire- 
Bird":    "It  is  a  ballet  that  seems  to 
epitomize  everything  that  is  most  won- 
derful in  their  art  — grace,  fancy,  im- 
agination   and    barbaric    splendor  all 
reach  in  this  their  very  apotheeis.  The 
I  -  scene  set  upon  the  stage  is  a  joy  to  the 
Jieye;  Stravinsky's  marvellous  music  is  a 
"constant  delight  to  the  ear."  The  ballet 
"Children's  Tales"   was  added   to  the 
repertory  last  month.    The  play  is  put 
together  by  Massine  from  Russian  fairy 
tales.   The  music  is  by  Liadoff.  part  of 
which  is  orchestrated  by  Arnold  Bax.  * 
Here  Is  fancy  in  a  review  of  Beetho- 
ven's op.  131  performed  in  London  by  tho 
Catterall  Quartet.    We  quote  from  the 
Times:    "In  that  work  we  seem  some- 
times to  be  present  at  the  second  part 
of  'Faust,'  where  legend  and  history  and 
the  present  day  all  jostle  one  another 
ias  if  fhey  were  contemporaries,  where 
the    superficial    spectator    is*  merely 
dazed,  but  where  to  the  observing  mind 
'one  thread  knits  up  a  thousand  con- 
nexions.'   Sometimes,  again,  to  be  an 
invisible   guest  at  one  of  Macaulay  s 
breakfast  parties,  where  a  chance  word 
fires  a  train  of  anecdote  and  quotation 
and  reflection  to  which  all  contribute 
'  and  listen." 

Mr.  Arthur  Croxton.  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  was  arranging  a  pub 
iic  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Russian  bal-r 
let,  has  received  a  letter  from  M.K 
Diaghlleff  in  which  he  says:  "WhileK 
.our  country  is  in  it3  present  tragic  con-k 
dition,  we  Russians  naturally  feel,  un-l 
fortunately,  unable  to  accept  the  often 
of  a  public  festivity  even  on  artistici 
grounds.  Especially  now,  when  the 
Dowager  Empress  has  arrived  in  Eng-j 
land  a  fugitive,  and  when  we  hear  dally) 
that  people  are  dying  of  hunger  in, 
Petrograd.  we  feel  that  It  behooves  us) 
to  abstain  from  public  functions  of  this 
kind,  however  flattering  they  may  bet 
•  to  us  as  betokening  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  public  has  received  us." 

The  committee  recognizing  that  this 
expression  of  his  views  does  infinite] 
honor  to  M.  Diaghlleff  and  his  col- 
leagues, hopes  that  those  interested  in 
the  proposal  will  allow  their  subscrip- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the 
Russian  funds  now  at  work  In  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  they  hope 
that  the  dinner  is  merely  postponed  un- 
til conditions  in  Russia  are  in  a  happier 
state.— London  Times.  May  14. 


dication  of  facial  expression  to  convey 
to  me  what  they  were  speaking,  so  ex- 
actly represented  the  elocution  that  we 
here  associate  with  Shakespeare  that  at 
„  least   I   knew  I   was  not  listening  to 
i  Sheridan  or  Swinburne, 
j    So  desperately  are  we  steeped  in  tMO 
'  form  of  "elocution,"  so  viciously  are  we 
addicted  to  this  formless  tradition;  that. 
S if  we  find  an  actor  or  actress  playing  a 
1  Snakespearean  part    With    :i    sense  of 
■  character,  but  with  an  individual  or  pe-  I 
luuliar  mstinerlsm  of  speech,  the  whole 
I  (.f  London  cries  out  vehemently,  "This 
cannot  be  Shakespeare,  for  we  do  not 
Iiear  the  'Shakespeare  voice.  " 
■     Why  have  we  never  quarrelled  witn 
I  Xllen  Terry  for  her  indifference  to  do- 
I  clamation,    her    disregard    of  metre? 
I  Kllen.  tho  materialization  of  tho  genius 
I  of.  charm:    Ellen,    with  her  delicious 
I  stacctfto.  that  upward  lilt  at  the  end  of 
the  word  that  hangs  up  her  seatence 
like  the  note  of  a  bird  in  mid-air,  leav- 
1  ing  us  breathless  in  waiting  ior  thp  con- 


Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  Discusses 
Freely  that  Shakespeare  Voice 

If  a  man  from  Mars— cabled  for  by  al 
hustling  theatrical  "enterpriser"  athirst  j 
for  sensation— came  to  ask  me  how  to  . 
speak  blank  verse  on  the  stage  I  should 
give  him  this  short  recipe: 

"Fill  your  lungs  before  speaking.  J 
Breathe  quietly  before  you  have  ex- 1 
hausted  your  reserve  of  breath.  Tno| 
sense  of  the  lines  will  tell  you  where  | 
respiration  will  be  of  service.  If  this, 
|  does  not  come  naturally  to  you,  score 
your  part  while  you  are  studying  where 


I  tinuatlon  of  her  melody?  Because  EUen, 
'''erry  came  on  to  the  stage  when  mind  j  . 
and  "heart  were  part  of  the  equipment  of 
an  actress  and  not  mere  prettmess  and 
I  perversity     pandering    to  popu».rity. 
I  Ellen  Terry  became  in  herself  a  tra-i 
I  dition  before  the  present  race  of  play-j 
goers  found' wit  in  buffoonery,  beauty - 
in    bare-breasted    suggestiveness.  and! 
pleasure  in  meaningless  sounds  mouthedl 
in  Elizabethan  costumes. 

Precisely    because    Doris    Keane  ap- 
peared to  nave  qulto  naively  come  to  j 
the  study  of  Juliet  as  to  any  other  new 
parfT  untutored  in  our  shibboloths  of 
the  play,  precisely  because  I  felt  she 
had   never  read    it  with  controversial 
foot-notes  by  Hazlitt  and  annotations 
by  Sidney  Lee,  her  performance  came , 
as  freshly  to  my  jaded  sense  of  thel, 
drama  as  if  she  had  been  telling  me  the  I 
story  of  Jessie  or  of  Jenny  instead  of 
Juliet!  For,  after  all.  what(  was  Juliet 
but  a  romantic  hoyden,  tuned  to  hero- 
ism by  tlK>tragedy  of  circumstance.  In  ' 
the  same  way  that  any  little  schoolgirl 
of  Belgium  or  occupied  France  became 
sanctified  by   her   martyrdom   at  the 
bands  of  the  Germans,  and  I  thanked 
my  Tittle  American  Juliet  for  playing 
her  "balcony  scene"  with  all  the  gusff  J 
of  a  girl's  first  love  affair. 

A  hundred  times  ratlier  would  I  watch 
the  play  with  a  naive,  spontaneous,  ex-  ; 
pansive    interpretation    than    lose  the 
"story"  in  a  mass  of  Intellectual  detail 
I  that  focuses  the  eye  on  the  scholartl- 
I  ness  of  the  star  part  and  leaves  the  rest 
r  of  the  drama  in  obscurity. 

No,  no!  I  must  havo  my  Ellzabethean 
drama  played  in  all  simplicity,  in  all 
;1  sincerity.    No  mouthlngs  or  elocutlotv 
.  no  rounded  inflexions  or  caesura  I  pauses 
if  you  please!  I  want  to  see  the  play. 

not  you,  Mr.  "  ,  as  Hamlet,  nor  you. 

Miss   .  as  Beatrice. 

Or,  short  of  that,  let  me  lock  my 
flj  study  door  and  read  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent so  far  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
"Shakespeare  voice"  that  I  may  hear 
JBln  the  silence  of  my  solitude  the  voice 
5  of  Shakespeare!— London  Dally  Mall. 

■v. 


The  programs  of  the  week  follow: 

»       MONDAY,  JUNE  1«. 
New  Engtand  Oonnemtory  of  Vusle  Nlfht 

Mr.  L*n<>m  will  conduct.  *.dBI 

Mnrco-from  "Alda"  Verdi; 

Wnlti   Lanelej 

Hymn  to  St.  Cecillia  Oonnofl  , 

Violin,  Mr.  Tbeortorowlo* :  organ,  Mr.  Snow;  I  „ 
.     harp,  Mr.  Holy. 

Fantasia,   "lolienirrln"  Wayne* 

Overture,  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  .Chadwie%  | 

K-ngllab  Horn  Solos:  • 

Renreuic  en  Carillon  Stuart  Mason 

Serenade  Gele  Stuart  Maann 

Mr.  Sneyer,  aecom<paniment  by  the  composer. 
Aurora  (for  organ  anil  orchestra)..  H.  Thinnam  • 
Orif.in.  Mr.  Snow. 

Rtinpaody,    "Espana"  Cnabrter  1 

Oterture  Solennelle  "1S12"  Tscbalkowaiy 

Invocation  from  "Ix>5  Krlnnyei"  Maatentt 

"Cello  aoio,  Mr.  Georges  Mlquelle.  | 

Selection,   "Jack  O'tontern"  ..Oaryll 

March,  "Stars  and  Stripes"  .Souaa,, 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  IT 

Entrance  of  tbe  Gladiators  iT00*! 

OveTture  to  "11  Guararry"  -. ..  .Gomea| 

r.n  Sourdine  Tellam 

Fantaala.  "Othello"  V»™1 

Sul  re.   '  'Nutcracker"  Tsc  :i  alkowaky 

a,  Overture  Miniature:  b.  T>an«e  de  la  Fe» 

Dragee;    c,  TTepak. 
Organ  Solo,  Mr.  Snow. 
Enfantillage  ("Children  at  Play") 

Van  Westerfcoot 

Roumanian   Rhapsody  Enesco 

Dance  of  the  Houra,  from  "La  Gloconda" 

Poneblelll  \ 

Intermexao.  "IVAmlco  Frits"  Mascagnl  j 

Entr'acte  Valsi  -      .  Helmoaberger 

The  Toreador,  from  -"Carmen"  abet 

WEDNESDAY,  JC.VE  18 
Entrance  of  Anthony,   from  "A  Night  ln_^jRiJ 

Egypt"   Arena™ 

Overture  to  "The  Bronxe  Horse"  .^.Auber 

"Love's  Dream  After  the  Ball"  Orlbnlka 

Far.tnsln,  "Samson  and  Delilah"  Salnt-Saens 

Altntlan   Scenes  Massenet 

a,  Snndav  Jilonilng;  b,  Sunday  Evening. 
,•*  Hurp  Solo,  Mr.  Cello. 

'  Troumerel   fichnmaaTj  i 

Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Boaalnl 

■  Far.taslu,   "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 

Wolf-Ferrari 

Intermeszn  from  "William  RatclUT '  .Mascmgni 

Walta,  "Eternellc  Ivresse"  .G«nn«  . 

March,  "Cruiser  Harvard"  .Strobe 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  18        £  ■ 
Tufts'  Night 

Prelude  to   "Carmen"  ..JBlset 

t    Overture  to  "William  Tell"  Bosslnl 

Fantasia   "Rigoletto"   -Verdi 

Tuftonlo's  Days  Jlayea,  to 

Aren't  You  Glad  You're  a  TufU  Man*  U 
'  Newton,    !K>  t 

right.  Tufts.  Fight:   n«y««.  ;tr» 

I/ivaltv  Sonc  of  Jackson  I-ewls,  M 

We  Stand  u.  lAWlt    87  ! 

Solo  for  English  Horn  Ktwert  ■ 

Mr.  Stanislaus. 

Rhapsody.  "Espana"   .Chabrler 

Win  for  the  Brown  nnd  Blue  Savage  Oi 

Dear  Alma  Mater  .Lewis,  8, 

Suite,   "I.'Arlcsif nnc."  No.  2  ,BU!. 

Walta,     Jollv  Fellows"  Vollitedt  \ 

Intermezzo.  Act  IU.,   "The- Jewels  of  the 

Madonna"   Wo'f"F1™J1 

Coronation  March  "The  Prophet  . . .  .Meyereaar 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  20 
Boston  University  Night 

Mstche   Mllltnlrc  ••  Schubert 

Walts    "Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods  . Strauss 

Meditation  from  "Thais"   .Mas-eBet 

Violin  solo.  Mr.  Tueodorowles. 
Fantasia.   "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonaa" 

Wolf-Ferrari 

Suite.   "Nutcracker"  Tschaikowaky 

The  Lost  Chord  SolUTtB 

Solo  trumpet,  Mr.  Helm. 

Kn  Sourdine  ^VvSSfJS 

Overture  Solennclle  "1812"  Tschaikewsky 

Olarlsslma   ■•  P*"*™0* 

Ave  Maria  B°,cb^9<r?'»l 

Kamnienol  Ostrow  KoWnste? 

Hungarian  Dance  In  D  major.  Bra  am. 

SATDKDAY,  JCNE  21 

Triumphal- March  from  "Alda"  i^Verdl 

Overture  to  "Mlgnon"..  Thomas 

Wait*  "The  Whispering  of  the  Flowers'.Bloo, 

FanUsia.  "Madam:i  Butterfly"  Pnec hr< 

Rhapsod}-,  "Italia"  Caselln 

'   Tuililsh   March  •  •■•         M  "Wart 

Serenade   Schubcrt-Jaechtr. 

Liirgo  (with  orsani  •^l-\.":£,,n  2i 

Slavic  March  Tschaikowsky 

*•  Introduction   to  Act  III.  of  "Lobengrhi^^ 

■i  Reve  Angelloue  (with  organ)  Rubinstein 

Walts,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  ^trav,jl 


1 1*  I 


JACCHIA  WITH 

POPS  AGAIN 

\gide  Jacchia.  long  mnaerea  front 
conductlng  the  Pop  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  will  lead  the  orchestra, 
once  more,  heglnntng  next  Tuesday., 
which  post  he  has  every  Intention  of 
holding  through  the  four  remaining 
weeks,  showing  the  vim  with  which  he 


\v ha t  would  VvTuTjumCuTTeri  Hi 
say.  If  he  were  editor  of-  the  New  York  I 
Evening  Post  today,  about  an  article  II 
on  tho  "bone-dry  vocabulary"  that  was  U 
recently  publishexl  in  the  journal  fori 
which  he  provided  a  list  of  words  that  I 
should  never  be  used?  What  would  he  I 
say  to  these  words  that  as  "members  I 
of  tho  up-to-date  wet  Vocabulary"  will  j 
disappear  after  July  1— pickled,  stewed,  I 
pie-eyed,  plastered,  half-seas  over,  I 
jingled,  soshed.  soused,  paralyzed,  half- 
shot,  loaded?  "Pickled,  stewed,  para- 
lyzed and  plastered  may  survive  in  their 
more  primitive  meanings  .  .  .  thereat 
are  done  for."  This  list  mav  be  ex-\ 
tended.  The  writer  forgot  "muzzy, 
'over  the  bay,"  "ossified."  not  to  men- 
tion 'other  picturesque  terms.  Bryant 
would  no  doubt  have  objected  to  up- 
to-date."  V 

"Just  what  to  do  with  saloon  is  agitat- 
ing some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  vo- 
cabulary reform  business  today.  There 
are,  of  course,  ice-cream  saloons-whlch 
are  understood  to  be  still  within  the 

°Here  comes  up  a  question  that  Is  not 
easily  answered.  The  great  Oxford  dic- 
tionary, admitting  the  .word  '  saloon 
meaning  "a  place  where  intoxicating 
llqu6rs  are  sold  and  consumed;  a  drink- 
ing bar."  says  Jt  is  an  Americanism  and 
aives  tho  date  of  the  first  illustrative 
quotation  as  1&S<.  -Tot  it ^  admiy  tj»e 
hideous  word  "saloonist,"  a  saloon 
keeper,  an<T  the  first  quotation  is  from 
the  Chicago  Advance  1882.  Just  wnen 
did  the  word  "saloon."  mekmimr  a 
drunkery  come  Into  tnc ■American  lan- 
guage? Surely  before  1SS4  or  ISffi. 
8  The  history  of  the  word  is  otherwise 
interesting.  At  first  the  word  wai 
"eelon"  meaning  a  large  an«  louy 
apartment  serving  as  a  reception  rbora 
i      nalice  or  great  house;  also  a  room. 

ore,  or  less  elegantly  furnished  foi 
!I  «f  euests."  An  old  deflni- 


"Salon."'  from    being    the  reception 

room  of  a  fashionable  Parisian  woman, 
came  to  mean  a  reunion  of  notabilities 
'In  Paris,  nlsoi  a  similar  gathering:  In 
'jother  capitals.  It  -Was  mockingly  said 
Of  a  woman  in  Boston.30  years  ago  that 
*8he  attempted  to  have  a  salon  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  a">aloon.  Vet  saloon 
In  England,  and  America  was  synony- 
mous with  salon  fo;-  many  years.  Em- 
erson wrote:  "How  mean  to  go  blazing,- 
a  gaudy  butterfly,  in  fashionable  or  po- 
etical saloons.'' 

i  Cooper  made  a  sour  remark  in  1328: 
"A  young  American  .  .  .  is  Just  as 
happy  in  the  saloon,  as  she  was  a  few 
years  before  in  the  nursery."  . 

Thcro  is  one  quotation  in  the  Oxford 
dictionary  that  inclrdrs  a  phrase  heard 
today,  a  phrase  that  falls  from  the  Hps 
pf  young  women  that  might  be  labelled 
"the  gum-chewing";  it  occurs  in  "Cla- 
rlSjAa  Harlow  e,"  by  •the  priggish  Rich- 
ifrdson:  "What  Mr.  Lovelace«-eaw  of 
the  house  (which  was  the  Salomon  anil 
two  parlors)  vyas  perfectly  elegant." 


place.  Which  Tode  the  third  time  l<s- 
ing  strucken  or  rather  poysoncd  of  the 
Spider,  as  before.  Immediately  searched 
for  the  said  Planten,  (for  as  It  Bhould 
seeme)  there  was  no  more  Plant  on  nye 
to  that  place,  which  when  ghee  did 
not  flnde.  did  swell  so  sore,  that  soone 
•  ifter  shee  did  burst  withall.  The  party 
that  did  take  away  the  same  Planten, 
<V  did  see  this  strange  and  marvelous 
matter,  did  tell  me  this  for  a  very 
truth.  Whose  credit  I  know  to  be  such. 
:j  that  I  am  bold  here  to  place  the  same, 
having  such  good  occasion.  And  I 
heard  that  a  noble  man  of  this  Realmc, 
did  seo  thcllko."  '  , 
|  Truly  this  is  a  world  of  wonders  and 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  are 
crawling  on  this  whizzing  ball. 
Beverly,       GEORGE  Pt  &OLIYAE, 

Ot^x  i-j  (f 

J  Scriptural  toxt  for  July  1:  "Aweilto  yo  I 
Jdrunkardt,  and  w6»p,  and  howl  all  yo  | 
j  drinker*  of  wine,  booaus*  of  tho  new 

i  wine,  for  It  U  cut  off  from  your  mouth," 
I  — Jool. 


the  Hope  diamond  its  a  gift  On  account 

of  its  bringing  disaster  or  death  to  the 

possessor,  yet  Mr.  Edgar  Wlllson,  late  | 
editor  of  the  Jeweller's  Circular,  traced 
the  diamond  back  to  1830,  when  Its  "au- 
thentic history"  began,  and  was  unable 
to  verify  any  one  of  the  tragic  tales  as- 
sociated with  the  stone.  He  says  these 
stories  were  never  heard  of  until  a 
"sensational  article"  was  published  soon 
after  the  diamond  was  brought  to  Amer- 
ica in  1901. 
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The  Two  Johnsons 
As  the  World  Wags: 
[Your  suggestion  that  Mr.  Herkimer 
(.Johnson,  the  earnest  student  of  sociol- 
ogy, "could  not  sleep  because  he  was 
[troubled  by  the  debt  lie  owed  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  colossal  woric,"  prompts 
tho  query  whether  our  erudite,  contem- 
jjorary  is  a  descendant  (on  the  sinister 
side)  of  the  great  Cham  ol  literature, 
In.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  good  man 
tcok  subscriptions  to  the  "Lives  of  the 
■Poets."  but  was  so  dilatory  in  complet- 
ing the  work  that  several  subscribers 
■ind  before  the  volumes  weie  off  the 
press.  While  it  is  not  knowr.  that  the 
^exicograjifier  left»  progeny,  the  cojicIu- 
■ion  to  De  drawn,  from  certain  candid 
Binaries  of  James  Boswell  i-<  that  he 
Bray  have  left  the  makings  of  a  con-  ' 
Rderable  foundling  asylum.  W.  E:  K. 
■Bolton. 

I  There  is  nothing  "sinister"  about 
■r.  Herkimer  Johnson,  nor  has  he  a 
■canister  expression  in  bis  eye."  .  He 
Bnce  told  us  that  he  was  of  the  eighth 
generation  in  this  country;  that  the 
Brst  of  his  family  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land  settled  in  Nowbury.  He  gave  a 
■ate  long  before  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
birth.  Furthermore  we  resent  "W.  E. 
X.'s"  damaging  enlargement  of  Bos- 
well's  chatter.  As  for  the  "Lives  of 
me  Poets,"  the  work  was  advertised  in 
fffn.'  the  -  first  four  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  1779;  the  retraining  six  volumes 
In  1781.  For  a  defence  of  Dr.  Johnson 
tygainst  the  charge  of  indolence,  see 
19e  Quincey's  essay,  "Gilfillan's  Literary 
Stortraits:  Keats."  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son  is  not  indolent.  It  is  true  that  the 
■pvertisement  of  his  colossal  work  (ele- 
phant folio)  *was  published  in  the  early 
Btneties,  and  -the  first  volume  has  not 
jet  appeared— but  it  is  in  the  printer's 
Bands.  He,  a  mercenary  scful,  has  a 
firm  si  ip  on  it  and  the  world  suffers 
■hereby.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Johnson 
M  of  others:  "Slow  rises  worth  by  pov- 
erty depressed."  He,  as  well  as  Dr.  John- 
son, who  wrote  the  line,  knows  this 
bitter  truth.— Ed. 


Should  Be  OpeA  on  Holidays 
As  the  World  Wags: 
B  As    criticisms    of    Boston's  Public 
Library  arc  in  order,  please  allow  me 
Eb  enter  a  complaint  of  the  library's 
being  closed  on  so  many  holidays  and 
near-holidays.     On   every  day  of  that 
kind  the  library's  overworked,  pension- 
seeking  employes'  lock  the  building  up 
for  the  entire  day,  or  for  a  portion  of 
the  day,  and  take  a  rest  from  their 
Arduous  and  exhausting  labors.  Even 
on  Good  Friday  the  building  is  closed 
for   several   hours.     Washington   is  a, 
very  much  smaller  city  than  Boston, 
and  yet  its  public  library  is  kept  open  I 
on   every   holiday  except  July  4  and  | 
December  25— not  kept  open,  as  Boston's  ; 
public  library  semi-occasionally  is,  for , 
Only  a  portion  of  a  holiday,  but  for  the  i 
same  hours  as  on  other  secular  days.  ( 
To  .close  Boston's  public  library  on  so  j 
any  holidays  and  near-hplidays  shows 
narrowness'  and  provincialism  which 
utterly  incompatible  with  so  large 
cosmopolitan  a  .city.    Instead  of 
g  so  far  behind  Washington,  a  city 
only  half  of  Boston's  population, 
itch  keeps  its  library  open_for  the 
till  use  of  the  public  on  all  holidays 
ith  the  above-mentioned  two  excep- 
tions of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christ- 
mas, it  should  be  ahead  of  Washington 
and  keep  its  library  open  on  all  holidays. 
Brookline.  OBSERVER. 


"Star-Spangled" 

The  Boston  Herald  in  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle, "A  New  Constellation,"  asked: 
"Who  can  soy  how  much  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Key's  song  has  depended  upon 
the  compound  adjective  which  he  used 
to  describe  our  flag— the  'star-spangled' 
banner?  If  one  has  doubts  about 
this,  let  him  try  to  substitute  any  other 
adjective  which  he  can  find  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  see  what  the  result  will  be." 

This  Is  not  too  fanciful.  Greater  poets 
than  Key  knew  the' value  of  the  word 
"spangled"  in  connection  with  the  stars. 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Coleridge,  not  to 
mention  lesser  ones,  Sylvester,  Drum- 
mond.  Bailey,  Francis. 

What  weakness,  what  power  lurks  in 
the  choice  of  a  word!  A,  frenchman 
named  Albalat  wrote  that  Chateau- 
briand, using  the  phrase,  "the  palpita- 
tion of  the  stars. "  only  imitated  a  for- 
mer expression,  "the  sparkling  (or  scin- 
tillation) of  the  stars."  For  saying  this 
M.  Albalat  was  attacked  by  Remy  de 
Gourmont.  Millions  of  human  beings 
have  spoken  of  the  stars.  The  common 
sensation  awakened  by  the  sight  of  them 
is  that  of  light.  Dictionaries  of  common- 
place phrases  and  synonyms  Inform  one 
that  the  stars  shine,  twinkle,  glow, 
blaze,  laugh,  redden,  pale;  that  they 
shed  their  rays:  that  they  are  like  dia- 
monds; that  they  even  tremble;  but  the 
idea  is  always  one  of  light.  With  Cha- 
teaubriand the  idea  is  of  life.  The  stars 
shine  and  tremble,  "but  like  a  diamond 
necklace  on  a  bare  neck;  the  world 
comes  to  life;  the  night  is  a  woman 
asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

And  in  like  manner  how  free  from 
commonplaces  is  Walt  Whitman's  apos- 
trophe to  a  summer  night  which  ends: 
Night  of  south  winds— night  of  the  large  few 
stars! 

Still  nodding  night— mad  r,aked  summer  night. 

How  tame,  how  ordinary  the  first  line 
would  be  if  Whitman  had  written  "night 
of  the  few  large  stars." 

And  so  Key  builded  better  than  he 
knew  when,  acknowledging  rhythmic 
exigence,  he  hit  upon  "star-spangled." 

— \  

France  in  1867 
M.  Berthclot  on  June  17,  1867.  talked  , 
with  guests  at  Magny's  in  Paris  about  ' 
|  the  state  of  France,  the  pitiable  condi- 
|  tion,  for  France  was  not  only  the  coun- 
i  try  which  had  the  fewest  children  in 
j  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants; it  also  had  the  greatest  number 
of  old  men,  100  to  every  58  of  Prussians. 
1  And  M.   Berthelot  thus  accounted  for 
I  the  pre- ailing  foolish  chatter,  the  gen- 
j  eral  i       y  of  opinion  and  speech  in  that 
year  >    lie  pinch-beck  second  empire. 
.  ■  •  


A  Triumph  of  Faith 

(On  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Hawker  and  Com- 
mander Grieve  by  a  Danish  boat.) 
God  probes  your  secretB,  Sea  and  Sky, 

HJo  angels  hold  their  watch,  unseen; 
Plot  as  ye  may,  no  man  shall  die 

When  heaven's  sentries  Intervene. 

Man  counts  his  life  a  llttlo  stake 

To  throw,  for  one  achievement  fine; 
But  lives  that  koep  Eurth's  soul  awake 

God  treasures,  as  of  stuff  divine. 
Go.  Sky  and  Sea,  your  tasks  fulfil. 

Your  rage  attending  his  decree 
Whose  gently  whispered  "Poacs,  be  still. 

Rebuked  the  wrath  of  Galilee. 

Facing  your  elemental  rage. 

Impelled  by  instincts  nature  brms.*, 
Man  breaks  the  wind-bars  of  his  cage 

And  soars  on  ever  stronger  wings. 
—A.  W.  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Another  Toad  Story 
As  the*  World  Wags: 

I  read  the  two  improving  anecdotes 
about  toads  with  great  pleasure.  Let 
me  add  to  the  anthology  a  story  pub- 
lished in  the  sixth  book  of  Thomas 
Lupton's  "A  Thousand  Notable  Things 
of  Sundrio  Sortes"   (London  1627): 
I  "A  Tode  being  on  the  ground,  hard 
fey  a  wall,  a  Spider  did  suddenly  strike 
the  said  Tode  on'  the  backe:  Which 
when  the  Tode  felt,  beginning  to  swell, 
flid  eat  of  Planten  nye  unto  the  place. 
I  Whereof,  being  well,  the  Spider  againe 
I  did  poyson  the  Tode  with  her  venome 
as  before.    Which  done,  the  Tode  pre- 
served her  selte  with  the  said  Planten 
I  as  hefore;  but  one  that  chanst  to  be- 
I  hold  the  same,  did  then  cut  up  the  said 
I  Planten,  and  tooke  it  away  from  that 


Superstitious  Warriors  and  Others 

General  Bataille,  at  luncheon  on  June 
17,  1S6D,  talked  freely  about  Magenta  and 
Solferino;  how  the  bravest  soldier,  ner- 
vously susceptible,  in  the  variable  at- 
mosphere of  war,  might  suddenly  be 
panic-stricken.  He  talked  of  the  super- 
stitions inevitable,  perhaps,  in  this  game 
of  life  and  death.  Thus  cavalry  officeta 
and  soldiers  believed  that  certain  horstfts 
were  fatal  to  those  that  rode  them.  He  \ 
had  been  vexed  because  in  the  Italian 
war  Gen.  Patrat  had  taken  from  him 
a  chestnut;  but  riding  this  horse,  Patrat 
was  killed  at  Palestro,  cut  in  two  by 
the  last  cannon  shot  fired  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  while  no  one  else  in  his  force 
was  even  wounded.  And  Bataille 
learned  that  an  officer  of  artillery,  the 
owner  of  this  horse  before  he,  Bataille, 
rode  it,  had  been  killed  in  mounting  it. 

The  general  said  nothing  about  mas- 
cots. We  all  read  last  Sunday  that  the 
aviators  Capt.  Alcock  and  Lt.  Brown 
carried  as  mascots  two  cats,  a  little  sli- 
ver "Kewpie"  and  the  yarn  dolls,  Ran- 
Tan-Tan  and  Olivette. 

Mascots,  however,  should  not  be  mixed. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish aviator  Ma.i.  Wood,  who  came  to 
grief.  Before  his,  machine  took  the  air  i 
a  short  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Church  of  England  chaplain.  The  major 
carried  with  him  in  his  flight  two  mas- 
cots: a  Chinese  carving  hundreds  of 
years  old  and  a  sliver  medallion  repre- 
senting St.  Christopher.  The  mistake 
was  in  mixing  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tian amulets. 

There  are  some  who  would  not  accept 


"Very  Good  Eddie,"  a  musical  com- 
edy, opened  the  week  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  last  night  with  this  cast: 

Steward  Joseph  Carbon 

Monsieur  de  Rougement. .  .George  Gorman 

Purser  ,  Walter  Coupe 

Dick  Rivera  Barrett  Greenwood 

Mme.  Matroppa  Lenore  Chippendale 

Elsie   Lily  Laura  Hamilton 

Eddie  Kettle  Allen  Kearns 

Georgina  Kettle  Flavia  Arcaro 

Magazine  Girl  Rene  Brown 

Percy  Darling  Irving  Beebe 

Elsie  Darling  Dorothy  Maynard 

Al  Cleveland  John  Norton 

Victoria  Lake  Christie  Malcolm 

Chrystal   Poole...  Gladys  Clifton 

Lily  Pond  Virginia  Birmingham 

Belle  Fontaine  Hope  Hamilton 

F1°  Tide  Betty  Drumond 

Virginia  Spring  Daisy  Lambert 

Miss  Always  Innit  Ann  Gardner 

Miss  Carrie  Closewell  Louise  Mallory 

Miss  Funnle  Rekkod  Billie  Wilcox 

Miss  Munnie  Duzzyt  Frances  Romana 

Miss  Gay  Ann  Giddy  Blanche  Fleming 

Miss  E.  Z.  Morrels  Ann  Linn 

Miss  U.  Knome  Betty  Linn 

Mr.  Fullern  A.  Goat  William  Mack 

Mr.  Dyer  Thurst  Floyd  English 

Mr.  Rollo  Munn  Arnold  Northway 

Mr.  Watt  Pumpkyns.  ..  .Stanley  Ferguson 

Ther  is  enough  of  a  plot  to  make  one 
wonder  why  it  was  not  made  a  real 
comedy  until  one  reads  on  the  program 
that  Philip  Bartholomae  has  adapted 
it  from  his  own  farce,  "Oyer  Night." 

The  story  is  that  of  two  newly  mar- 
ried couples  who  become  separated  on 
their  wedding  tour.  The  husband  in 
one  case  is  carried  away  with  the  wife 
of  the  other  man  and  mey  land  ,  at  the 
Rip  Van  Winkle  inn.  Some  complica- 
tions ensue,  and  these  are  further 
mussed  up  by  the  appearance  of  the 
abandoned  husband  and  wife  at  the  inn. 

The  stage  settings  are  fine,  the  cos- 
tumes attractive,  the  chorus  is  well  se- 
lected, the  dancing  artistic. 

The  performance  is  staged  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Carl  Hunt  and  the 
dialogue  is  clever  and  stimulating. 

The  lyrics  by  Schuyler  Greene,  music 
by  Jerome  Kern  and  ensembltes  by 
George  Gorman  and  Joseph  Carbon  add 
to  a  very  amusing  evening. 

"Daddy  Long  Legs" 

Mary  Plckford  in  the  film  version  of 
Jean  Webster's  story,  "Daddy  Long 
Legs,"  drew  a  throng  to  the  Tremont 
Theatre  last  night  that  filled  the  house 
in1  every  part.  It  was  a  genial  and 
pleasing  entertainment,  an  enlivening 
mixture  of  humor  and  not  too  deep  ' 
pathos  and  probably  all  present  went 
away  from  it  at  10:30  o'clock  with  a 
brighter  outlook  on  the  world  than  they 
had  at  8:15,  when  the  preliminary  news 
pictures  began. 

The  story  is  well  arranged  for  screen 
production  and  the  pictures  are  of  the 
best.    It  takes  Mary  Pickford  as  Judy  1 
Abbott,  the  ash  can  foundling,  through  | 
her    thorny,    but    happy    life    at    the } 
crphan  asylum,  her  college  course  and  r 
her  love  romance  with  her  benefactor, 
Daddy  Long  Legs,  and  gives  her  abun-  j 
dant  variety   of   opportunity   to  show 
tile  wide  scope  of  her  film-making  art. 
She  leads  a  "prune  strike,"  performs 
wonderful  antics  with  a  boy  companion 
after  they  experiment  with  a  jug  of 
hard  cider,  makes  endless  trouble  for 
the    flint-hearted   matron,    upsets  the 
dignity   of   the   trustees   and  tenderly 
mothers  the  other  orphans. 

That  Daddy  Long  Legs  should  fall 
in  love  with  the  whimsical,  yet  golden- 
natured   foundling  he   sent   to   college  (• 
seemed  inevitable  and  the  picturing  of  . 
the  romance's  development  and  happy 
ending  is  done  charmingly. 

A  most  excellent  company  aids  Miss 
Pickford  in  telling  the  picture  story,  j 
There  are  the  funniest  possible  asyluri  1 
''kids";  a  dog  that  portrays  a  hard-cider  i 
"jag"  with  a  realism  superior  to  most  I 
human  actors;  a  band  of  astonishing  I 
flesh  and  blood  cupids,  one  of  whom  i 
makes  a  miscue  in  starting  the  romance  j 
and  begins  "one  of  those  darned  | 
triangles,"  according  to  the  boss  cupid. 

In  the  supporting  company  Mahlon 
Hamilton  is  Daddy  Long  Legs,  Marshall 
A.  Neilan  is  the  would-be  rival  and  Miss 
Percy  Haswell  is  Miss  Pritchard  of  the 
trustees,  who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
affair  by  suggesting  to  Daddy  Long  Legs 
that  he  befriend  the  bright  orphan,  Judy. 


HEADS  KEITH  BILL 


The  United  States  jazz  band.  Ensign 

Alfred  J.  Moore,  conductor,  in  a  reper- 
tory popular  pieces,  heads  the  hill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  this  week.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  crowded  house  and, 
the  band  received  nothing  less  than 
an  ovation. 

There  is  a  dedclded  im'provement  in 
the  band  since  its  first  appearance  In 
this  city.  7  here  is  now  a  more  perfect  I 
musical  unity.  With  the  exception  of 
tho  first  number  the  program  was  de-  | 
voted  to  music  of  the  Jazz  rhythm  and 
at  times  the  performance  was  nothing 
short  of  a  bedlam.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  performance  was  not  at  all 
times  musical.  Tho  activity  of  the 
musicians  was  contagious  and  found  its 
way  into  the  audience.  There  were 
many  specialties  Introduced. 

The  laughing  hit  of  the  bill  is  the  act  i 
of  El  Brendel  and  Flo  Bert  In  "Waiting 
for  Her."  Mr.  Brendel's  style  is  unique 
both  in  dress  and  method.  His  "shed-  j 
ding"  dress  suit,  just  at  the  conclusion  ; 
of  the  act,  is  one  of  the  laughing  fea- ' 
tures.  The  drop  descended  just  in  time,  i 

Other  acts  were  Miss  Robbie  Gordone, 
in  character  studies  in  posing;  La  Zar 
and  Dale,  in  a  good  musical  act;  Billy  j 
Halligan  and  Dama  Sykes,  in  their  play- 1 
let,  "Somewhere  in  Jersey,"  introducing ' 
the  breezy  flippancies  of  Mr.  Halligan  I 
and  the  physical  charm  and  enchanting  I 
chatter  of  Miss  Sykes;  Florence  Temp-  f 
est  as  the  lovable  boy  and  the  dainty  J 
girl;  Howard,  McGuire  and  Racey,  in  a  I 
clever  playlet  with  an  ingenious  twist, 
well   acted;    Miller   and    Bradford,    in  j 
chatter  and  song;  and  Roy  Harrah  and  J 
company,  in  a  skating  act. 


/ 
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Tet  these  may  ye  eat,  of  every  flying 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all^our, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap 
withal  upon  the  oarth.  Even  these  of 
them  ye  may  eat:  the  Locust,  after  his 
kind,  and  tho  Bald-locust  after  his  kind, 
and  the  Beettle  after  his  kind,  and  the 
Grasshopper  after  his  kind.  But  all  other 
flying  creeping  things  which  have  four  feet 
shall  be  an  abomination  ur.to  you. 


Concerning  Locusts 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  Ethan  Allen  Andrews 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  recom-  : 
mended  locusts  as  good  eating.  He  was 
reported  as  saying:  "It  is  important  to 
pick  tho  locusts  just  after  they  have 
come  out  of  their  shell,  while  they  are 
still  white  and  tender.  After  a  few  days 
they  become  hard  and  unsatisfactory  as 
food."  Now  comes  Miss  or  Mrs.  Julia j 
Whcclock,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  N.  Y.  : 
Sun  accuses  Dr.  Andrews  of  lacking 
intimate,  knowledge  of  locusts  of  being 
only  on  speaking  terms  with  them.  She 
ends  her  letter  as  follows:'  "Fried  in 
butter,  the  big  green  locust  is  exquisite; 
dried  in  the  sun  and  pounded  to  a  pow- 
der the  locusts  make  good  biscuit." 

Now.  only  the  locusts  that  are  migra- 
tory are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
They  were  reckoned  clean  eating  in 
Palestine,  but,  according  to  some,  they  j 
were  eaten  only  by  the  poorest.  Mich- 
aells  and  Roesel.  learned  men,  thought 
that  locusts  are  not  fit  for  food.    Per-  ■ 
haps  they  relied  on  the  testimony  of. 
Agatharcides,    who    described    locust- 1 
eaters  as  a  slender  make  and'  extremely 
swarthy;  they  did  not  live  beyond  40, 
being  cut  off  by  a  sort  of  tick  (ricinus)  . 
which  formed  in  their  bodies;  but  Mof- 
fat, a  missionary,  who  labored  in  South 
Africa,  wrote  that  locusts  on  the  Whole 
are    "not   bad    food.  .  .  .  When  well 
fed,    they    are    almost    as    good  as 
shrimps."    In  Arabia  they  were  sold  in 
the  markets  and  "one  sort  of  them" 
was  considered  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious food.   "The  natives  of  Borneou  eat 
locusts  with  avidity." 

Let  us  consult  "The  Theatre  of  In- 
sects,"  by  Tho.  Mouffet,  Doctor  in 
Physick  (London,  1658):  "As  his  (the 
Lord's)  justice  is  admirable,  so  in  his 
greatest  severity  mercy  is  not  wanting; 
for  being  that  locusts  have  brought  sun- 
dry nations  fo  want  and  hunger,  and 
they  have  no  thing  to  eat,  these  locusts 
have  died  suddenfly,  and  became  meat 
(for  the  peoples  they  afflicted  before: 
the  people  of  hot  Countreys  (whom  es- 
pecially they  spoil  of  their  increase  of 
fruits)  as  the  Aethiopeans,  Tagetenses, 
Parthlans,  Arabians,  Lybians,  Mellenscs, 
Zemenses,  Darienenses,  Africans,  and 
those  that  live  about  Lepris,  the  Aza- 
naghi,  Senegenses,  people  of  Mauritania 
and  others,  live  chiefly  upon  locusts,  and 
account  their  eggs  to  be  dainties ;  other's 
prepare  them  thus :  First  in  a  low  large 
place  they  make  a  great  smoak,  toy  ' 
which  the  locusts  in  flying  are  hindred 
and  forced  to  fall ;  than  when  they  have 
taken  them  they  dry  them  with  salt, 
the  sun  and  smoke,  and  cutting  them  In 
pieces,  they  keep  them  for  their  j^arly 
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Aselli  tetrad,  and  almost  all  kmdei 
aeuats'  .  .  .  whence  they  were  caller 
•idophagoi,'  locust  eaters.  Yet  thougl 
f  accounted  them  among  their  choic 
meats,  vet  the  Grecians  esteemet 
tn  but  for  meaner  fare;  if  we  beleev< 
Btophanes  and  Plutauch  In  S>mpos 
»re  he  cals  them  the  Sustainer  of  >h< 
ntrcymans  table  ...  and  God  ap 
„«.nted  four  sorts  of  them  to  be  clean, 
and  suffered  the  people  of  Israel  to  feed 
upon  them  .  .  .  They  have  no  venome 
In  them ;  yet  they  that  feed  on  them  are 
not  long  lived,  and  seldome  live  to  40 
vears,  and  frequently  die  young." 
Let  us  have  something  definite  about 
e  manner  in  which  locusts  should  be 
prepared  for  the  table.  Sir  Richard  I\ 
Burton  Is  our  man.  "They  are  prepared' 
for  eating  by  boiling  in  salt  water  and 
drying  four  or  five  days  In  the  sun;  a 
■wet'  -locust  to  an  Arab  is  as  a  snail  to 
a  Briton.  The  head  is  plucked  off,  the 
stomach  drawn,  the  wings  and  the 
prickly  parts  of  the  legs  are  plucked, 
and  the  insect  is  ready  for  the  table. 
Locusts  are  never  eaten  with  sweet 
things,  which  would  be  'nauseous;  the 
dish  is  always  'hot,'  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, or  onions  fried  in  clarified  butter, 
when  it  tastes  nearly  as  well  as  a  plate 
of  stale  shrimps." 

The  important  question  now  arises  is 
the  homopterous  insect.  Cicada  septen- 
decim,  familiarly  known  as  the  17-year 
locust,  now  ravaging  Bristol  county  as 
•we  read,  as  good  eating  as  the  orthop- 
terous  saltatorial  insect,  the  Oedipoda 
mlgratoria,  or  pachytylus  migratorius 
Of  Asia  and  Africa? 

The  wise  man  Agur  in  Proverbs  states 
fhat  the  locusts  have  no  king.  The 
•  Moors  of  Morocco  contradict  this  state- 
ment; the  locusts  have  a  king  to  lead 
their  innumerable  armies,  and  his  title 
Is  Sultan  Jcreed. 
Did  Iago,  when  he  said:   "The  food 
I  that  to  him  (Othello)  now  is  as  luscious 
las  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
J  bitter  as   coloqulntlda,"   refer  to  the 

insect'  or  the  locust-bean? 
5  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  locust  has 
|  admirable  medicinal  properties.  Bread 
f  eaten  with  the  flesh  of  locusts  is  good 
I  tor  those  who  are  troubled  with  the 
stone;  fried  locusts  take  away  the 
I  roughness  of  the  nails:  the  legs  bruised 
I  with  gout  s  tallow  cures  leprosy;  pow- 
I  derod  in  wine,  locusts  are  a  remedy 
I  against  the  scorpion's  sting,  also  the 
I  stinging  of  bees,  wasps,  hornets.  Take 
I  their  feet  and  wings  away  and  they 
larft  excellent  food  for  geese,  ducks. 
Jhen3.  hogs,  sheep  and  young  peacocks 

Some  years  ago  a  man  of  scientific 
pursuits  in  Purls  gave  a  dinner  at  which 
all  the  dishes  were  of  insects.  The  first 
course  was  cockroach  soup,  which  the 
guests,  hardy  men.  pronounced  delic- 
ious. It  was  stated  at  the  time  that 
the  host  was  preparing  a  cookbook 
treating  only  of  insects,  or  he  hud  al- 
ready published  ft.  We  clipped  the 
reports  of  the.  least  in  the  newspapers, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  not  now  at 
hand.  Perhaps  we  gave  them  to  Mr. 
'  Herkimer  Johnson  for  the  seventh 
.  volume  of  his  colossal  work.  If  so,  will 
he  kindly  return  them? 


In  a  Choir  Loft 

;  the  World  Wags : 

As  Dr.  Guilmette's  Boston  musical  ca- 
er  seems  at  present  a  timely  topic,  the 
.  riter  would  add  one  further  Item.  "It 
a  memory  dating  back  to  old  Roxbury  jfr 
days  of  the  Sixties  «>e  not  at  fault,  a  r 
celebrated  choir  at  the  First  Church  in 
Eliot  square,  Roxbury.  the  Rev.  George 
Putnam's  parish,  was  Sarah  (?)  Barton, 
Matliilde  Phillipps  (a  sister  of  Adelaide) 
William  McDonald  and*  Dr.  Guilmette. 
Lenox.  V.  S.  S. 


Adam  the  Bachelor 

Was  Adam  a  vegetarian?  A  passage 
In  the  Talmud  says  he  was,  but  in  an- 
other place  (Sanhedrin)  we  read  that 
he  was  created  late  on  Friday,  so  that 
he  might  immediately  sit  down  to  a 
sumptuous  Sabbath  feasf.  There  is  a 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Talmud  that 
Adam  was  a  gay  blade  before  Eve  was 
formed  from  hia  rib;  that  winged  Peris 
fed  him  on  the  daintiest  victuals  and 
Oiled  his  goblet  with  the  choicest  wines. 
Then  Eve  came  along  and  spoiled  it  all. 
■  tt  is  a  pity  that  important  questions, 
J  like  this  one,  were  not  definitely  settled 
I  Vong  ago. 


la  ours  without  Mic-ir  custy  Uampneae. 
Our  edillce   u  swept   na  i   garnished   by  the 

most  advanced  of  sanitary  expects 
Without  being  left  in  the  naked  state  of  the 
v-icuum-cieancfl.  a 

Our  Pastor  Is  omnipresent,  to  comfort,  to 
Inspire,  unit  to  heal  the  alclt  and  the  heart- 

Olir  orgintst  the  okiest  lu  the  world,  plays 
with  inln.ltable  abUl  upon  the  mo.it  ex- 
iiulsitely  attuned  of  instruments.  The  pipes 
■ue'flllicl  with  6:ich  sweet  incense  that  the 
faintest  note  beam  with  It  the  healing  balm 
of  a  1-encdicllon. 

Coine  ye  and  listen'. 
Come  ye  and  worship! 

Come  and  tins  ;>  new  song  unto  the  Lord! 

Come.  evildoers,  and  learn  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  Oud.  .  , 

Come,  ye  sraur  s.>lf-rIgnteou«  ones,  and  team 
of  free.  'Unconscious  Goodness. 

Lie  down  and  rest  In  my  shadows, 
•Be  blessed  and  be  refreshed. 
Come  ye   and   let   the   oenedlctlon  of  the 
Universe  still  your  unquiet  heart. 
Worcester.  »■  ».  w . 


In  the  Music  Halls 
It  Is  pleasant  to  learn  what  songs  are 
now  popular  in  the  music  halls  of  Great 
Britain,  after  the  fury  of  the  war  and 
the  anguish  of  the  people.  Here  are 
some  of  them,  which  sung,  "reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  applause." 
-  "The  Worse  You  Are  the  More  the 
Ladles  Like  You,"  "I  Kept  a-Jazzing.' 
"You  Used  to  Want  Mo  When  I  Dldnt 
Want  You.  "Thtop  Your  Thutterlng 
Thammy,"  "That's  What  God  Made 
Mothers  For."  "Where  Did  You  Find 
the  Lady?"  "Goodby,  Wild  Women, 
Ooodby."  "Don't  All  Speak  at  Once, 
Litlte  Girls,"  "A  Great  Big  Plonking 
{ Kiss." 

Mr.  James  Heard,  essaying  a  higher" 
lyric  flight,  makes  "Clammy  Seas" 
rhyme  with  "Itameses,"  and  is  the  au- 
thor iff  this  distich: 

Cleopatra,  Socrates.  . 
Marie  Lloyd  «nd  Nelson  Keys 
We  learn  from  the  Times  that  Marie 
Lloyd's  latest  song  pictures  the  troubles 
of  a  wife  who  has  lost  touch  with  the 
removal  van  during  a  "flitting."    She  is 
probably  not  so  Rabelaisian  as  in  the 
davs  when  she  sang  the  rhubarb  song 
and  other  dities  that  excited  Mr.  W. 
R    Tltterion  to  glowing  praise  in  his 
excellent    book.     "From    Theatre  to 
Music  Hall."  published  in  London  seven 
vcars  ago.      Mr.    George    Moore  pro- 
claimed   in    brass    band    tones  the 
[aesthetic    and    civilizing  glory  of  the 
music  hall:  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  before 
i  he  began  to  write  knowingly  about  the 
i  seven  arts,  likened  his  life    to  one; 
l.ut  no  one  has  approached  Mr.  Titter- 
ton  in  keenness  and  warmth  of  ap- 
preciation.   Miss  Vesta  Tilley,  becom- 
i  ing  Lady  do  Frece,  has  excited  again 
!  the  attention  of  those  who  admired  her 
lwhen  she  first  visited  America  on  the 

I  invitation  of  Mr.  Tony  Pastor— it  was 
i1  in  the  spring  of  1S93.  Returning  to  this 
!  country  in  the  spring  of  1895  she  sang 

"The  Man  Who  Broke    the  Brokers 
'•'.Down   in   Wall  Street."   "Some  Dance, 
•lie  Lancer3,"  "Captain  Wallop  'Em, 
:  -French    Ma.rr.zclle,"      "Down,  Rotten 
now."  and  "The  Sad  Sea  Waves."  No 
!  one  has  written  so  well  of  Miss  Vesta 

II  Mr  Tittcrlon.  who  consecrated  nearly 
seven  pages  to  her.  He  first  saw  her 
when  she  was  "informing  her  enrap- 
ture audience  how  very  well  known  was 
Al~y  to  the  ladies  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession "  He  concludes  his  panegyric: 
"  \nd  all  the  while,  for  all  her  truth  to 
masculine  type,  you  get  a  sense  of  the 
femmine-not  as  with  those  clucy  im- 
itators of  hers  who  are  giggling 
women  in  thin'  disguise,  but  Just  so 
much  that  the  truth  of  the  male  gesture 
is  made  the  more  piquant  by  that  hint 
of  curving  shape.  And  yet  her  soul  Is 
the  soul  of  a  boy— or  perhaps  (s'nal. 
I  say?)  of  a  girl,  at  the  age  When  girls 
and  bovs  were  very  much  alike.  She, 
like  Marie  Lloyd,  13  and  always  will  be 
a  naive  child." 


from  those  that  are  connected  with  I! 
most  rudimentary  objects  and  actions,  is 
metaphor,  though  the  original  meaning 
nulled  by  constant  use.  Thus,  In  the  abo 
«entenci>,  "expression"  means  what 
"squeezed  out."  to  •'employ''  Is  to  twl 
in"  like  a  basket  maker.    .    .  . 


"Employe"  or  "Employee"? 

A.  M.  writes  to  the  Herald  objecting 
to  the  uso  of  the  word  "employe"  with- 
out an  acute  accent  on  the  final  "e."  He 
prefers  the  form  "employee,"  as  an 
English  word  without  the  idea  of  sex 
being  present. 

"I  find  that  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
has  the  following:  'ee,  suffix,  used  in 
technical  terms  of  English  law,  was 
originally  an  adaptation  of  the  e'  " — thfs 
"e"  has  the  acute  accent— "of  certain 
Anglo-French  past  participles,  which 
were  used  as  substantives.  And  under 
•employee'  it  states  that  the  word  is 
from  'employ*  plus  'ee.'  There  must  be 
hundreds,  very  likely  thousands,  of  Eng- 
lish words  in  — ee,  but  the  only  ones 
that  occur  to  me  offhand  are  the  fol- 
lowing, against  each  of  which  1  have 
put  the  date  of  its  earliest  known  use: 
Absentee,  1537.  (Endorsee.  1767). 

Assignee,  1419.  Legatee,  1679. 

Biographee,  1841.       Lessee,  1481. 
Dorfee,  1435.  Patentee.  1442. 

Feoffee,  1411.  Payee.  1758. 

Grantee,  1491.  Referee,  162L 

Indorsee,  1754.  Trustee.  1647. 

"It  thus  appears  that  the  formation  of 
words  in  'ee'  has  been  going  on  for 
over  500  years.  The  English  took  over 
'employe'  "  —  with  the  acute  accent  — 
"from  the  French,  and  with  them  it  is 
still  purely  a  French  word.  But,  even 
fo.  when  used  in  the  plural,  'employes'  " 
— the  second  "e"  accented— "must  at 
times  include  females  as  well  as  males. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  in  this  country 
deliberately  formed  the  word  'employee' 
after  the  long-es.tablished  English  prac- 
tice with  words  in  'ee.'  " 


"Blimp" 

While  we  arc  discussing  words,  it  may 

bo  remarked  that  the  wise  men  of  the 
cast  stammer  when  they  try  to  give  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "blimp."  One 1 
man  says  the  word  Is  a  bit  of  English 
naval  slang,  "and  would  have  bocn  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  cant  word 
without"  etymology."  It  is  suggested 
that  "blimp"  is  an  "undesigned  com- 
pound" of  "blot"  and  "pimple"  sug-| 
gested  by  Uie  appearance  of  the  airship 
in  the  sky.  Mr.  G.  R.  Radmore,  writing 
to  the  New  York  Times,  is  cocksure.) 
He  boldly  starts  off:  "  'Blimp'  is  an  oldl 
English  word  meaning  'blister.'  "  Please] 
state  your  authority,  Mr.  Radmore.  The! 
word  is*  not  In  the  great  Oxford  dic-| 
tlonary,  it  is  not  in  Wright's  huge  dic- 
tionary of  English  dialect;  it  is  not  in 
the  old  dictionaries  of  Bailey  (1736), 
Sherwood  (1672)  or  Blount's  "Glossogra- 
phla"  (1681).  Perhaps  we  should  be  con- 
tent with  describing  the  "blimp"  as  a 
"remarkable  aeronautic  development  of 


N.         Friendship's  Tests 

(The  greatest  test  of  friendship  is  rhe  knowl-1 
eda-e  that  one  may  tell  the  'ruth  to  a  friend! 
with  the  certainty  that  nooffcncewlll  be  takeu.I 

■Heferee.T  .       .  .  . 

Whate  er  Brown  writes,  I  ought  to  state. 

Is  theme  of  my  stern  strictures; 
Jones  paints,  and  eft  I  indlcal" 

The  faults  lu  all  his  pictures, 
For  '.ong  I've  been  their  friend,  yon  sc». 
And  yet  they  are  not  friends  with  me. 

.    Smith's  baldness  is  on  every  tongue, 
I  u-U  him  tha  report  Is; 
1  lell  his  «  Ife  sbc  looks  quite  young  ^. 

For  one  who's  p.i«t  the  forties. 
And  vet  these  twain  by  many  a  sign 
Make'  plain  they  are  no  friends  of  mine.  ^ 

To  Cella  on  her  moral  slips 
I  often  jireaeh  »  sermon: 
1  rrv,  "Yvette.  those  ruby  lips 

T"n  row  should  l»:  More  Arm  on. 
Yet  I  am  deemed.  t<>  my  regret, 
No  friend  by  Cella  and  Yveite. 

But  who  ran  stand  true  friendship  *  tests  1 

A'h  me'  the  wrath  and  railings, 
As. 'striving  still  to  do  my  best. 

1  show  ray  friends  their  falliugs. 
Indeed,  my  sorrow  never  ends. 
For  somehow  now  I  have  no _fr  .  , 

— M.  S..  in  the  London  Dally  (Jiromrre. 


The  Pine  Tree 

(A   Sunday   Service  Advertisement) 

■  Com  "  ye  and  worship! 

I  Seek    ye    ibe  Ail-Comforter: 
I  F.rery  seat   Is   to  In-  had  for  the  sitting. 
K  In  tier*  radiating  from  the  central  column 
R|  They  rise,  that  each  may  behold  the  pastoi 
I    to   Ins   heart's  eouteut. 

■  Cover  thy  head  If  ye  will  or  worship  un- 
H  bound 

H  By  shackles  of  convention. 

El  Behold  the  moot  delicately  woven  patterna  o 
Hi  tapestry, 

r.   The  most  exquisite  of  age-old  carvings, 


Peace  Pens 

How  many  have  spoken  for  the  pens 
with  which  the  peace  treaty  will  be 
signed '  or  •!  i  the  honorable  gentlemen 
us*  fountain  pens,  warranted  not  to 
leak,    nevtitnnlcss   generous  waistcoat 
decorators?     Mr.    Lloyd    George  has. 
-.promised  the  Girl  Guides  to  use  their 
I  presentation  gold  pen  if  possible,  for  one 
of   the   documents.    He   had  already 
agreed  to  use  another  pen  for  the  main 
signature.    When  Bismarck  signed  the 
lieace  preliminaries  in  1ST71  he  used  a 
gold  pen  given  to  him  for  the  purpose  by 
the   women   of   Pforzheim.  Acknowl- 
edging the  gift,  ho  said:  "I  may  prom- 
ise you  that  in  my  hands,  so  help  me 
God    it  will  sign  nothing  unworthy  of 
German   sentiments   and   the  German 

i^Vhen  William  Hohenzollern  signed 
his  abdication,  he  signed  the  document 
at  the  foot.  We  arc  informed  that  it  is 
the  royal  and  imperial  custom  to  sign 

•at  the  top  of  a  paper. 


Fowler  and  White 

H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler  have 
this  to  say  about  "employe" — final  "e' 
accented— in  "The  King's  English"  (Ox 
i  ford.   1906) :    "The   word   'employe'  Is™ 
|  often  a  long,  ugly,  and  unnatural  sub-i 
stilute  for  'men,'  'workmen'  or  'hands' 
.  .  .  But  it  has  a  value  where  clerks 
or  higher  degrees  are  to  be  included. 
...  It  should  be  used  as  seldom  as 
possible,  that  is  all.'' 

Much  more  amusing  is  Richard  Grant 
White's  answer  to  some  one  asking  in 
1S73  about  "the  French  word  'employee.' 
which  has  come  so  much  in  vogue  here 
of  late  years."  Mr.  White  replied  as 
follows: 

"I  confess  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
prejudiced  by  a  strong  feeling  against 
this   word.  "  The  introduction   of  'em- 
ployee' is,  the  sign  and  fruit  of  a  foolish 
and  'snobbish'  dislike  to  the  word  'ser- 
[vanf-  a  simple  and  honest  word,  which 
with  all  that  it  implies.  I  like.  Peter 
pvows  himself  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  a  British  officer  is  proud 
to  say  that  he  serves  her  majesty,  com- 
panies   of    actors,    of    whom  William 
Shakespeare   and   John   Philip  Kemble 
were  members,  were  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants. -  The   servants   of  a  household 
seem  to  me  to  hold  a  place  in  it  which 
is  perfectly  respectable,  and  which  only 
their  own  conduct  can  degrade;  I  myself 
was  for  many  years  a  servant  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  that  no  one 
will  ever  call  me  an  'employee.'  I  can- 
not see  why  those  who  serve  a  railway 
company,  or  a  hospital,  or  any  corporate 
body,    mercantile    firm,    or  individual, 
should  not  bo  called  its  or  his  servants. 
But  it  is  to  be  said  that  'employee'  has 
a  claim  to  a  place  among  a  goodly  fam- 
ily of  words;    'nominee,'   one  who  is 
nominated;  'payee,'  one  who  is  paid; 
'mortgagee,'    'grantee,'    'trustee,'  'ref- 
eree,' 'patentee,'  'devotee,'  etc.;  and  so 
'employee,'  one  who  is  employed.  Then 
lot  those  who  prefer,  and  who  use  it. 
recognize  it  boldly  as  an  English  word, 
which  thev  may  do  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, and  call  their  servants  or  them- 
selves (if  being  servants,  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  called)  'employees,'  and 
not   vex   their   souls    and   their  vocal 
organ*,  together  with  the  ears  of  their 
hearers,  by  writing  'employes'  "—"ere 
Mr.  White  accented  the  second  "e" — 
"and  talking  of  'omploy-yays.' " 


"Servant"  and  "Help" 

Charles  Ueade  spoke  of  Artemus  Wardl 
as  "Artemua  the  Delicious."  In  thel 
first  of  Artemus  Ward's  books,  pub- 
lished in  London  by  John  Camden  Hot- 
ten,  is  this  delicious  footnote  contributed 
by  the  English  editor:  "The  terms  'mas- 
ter' and  'servant'  grate  upon  the  cars  of  I 
all  Americans.  With  them  the  em- 
ployer Is  a  'boss'   and  tho  servr.nt  a 


They  Love  America 
Now  that  there  is  prospect  of  Peao* 
German  musicians  are  expressing  thfir 
undying   devotion    to   America.  Mrs. 
H  Richard  Strauss  says  she  and  Richard 
|  were  alwavs  in  *avor  of  the  allies,  and 
J  thought  the  war  a  wicked  shame.  Mr. 

Weingartner.   who   signed   the  famous 
I  manifesto,  now  says  that  he  was  igno- 
I  rant  of  Its  contents  and  was  grossly  de- 
Icelved     He,  too.  now  thinks  the  war 
J  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  He  Is  the  same 
|  Mr.  Weingartner  that  early  in  the  war 
composed  and  conducted  in  Vienna  an 
overture   in    which    the  "Marsellla.se 
was  treated  with  musical  buffoonery  and 
The  glorv  of  Germany  and  Austria  trum- 
peted.  To  all  these  German 
filers,  pianists,  composers,  America  is 
now  a  beloved  ^nd.  a  rich  land,  where 
Sollars  are  to  be  gained.    These  musi- 
cians will  even  lie  a..d  crawl  for  them. 

The  Public  Library  on  Holidays 

As  the  World  Wag3: 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  of  late  In  regard  to 
the  Public  Library  is  that  of  "Observer 
that  It  should  be  open  on  holidays,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Christmas  and  the. 
Fourth  of  July.  The  open.ng  on  holidays 
does  not  ncce  snrily  mean  that  the  same 
force  need  be  in  attendance  any  more 
than  at   the  evenly  a-«l  the  Sunday 
openings.    On  these,  the  attendants i  aw.  | 
lareelv    those  who  are  not  on  duty  ins 
SaV  hours    One  .tern  In  this  "count"  I 
IsThat  Boston  has.  at  least,  two  moral 

holiday*  -  >'«»■  '-^  ar'V  nth?  and  th. 
Bunker  Hill  day  (June  1  th)    and  tMl 
Patriots'  day  (or  Evacuatlo  i  day  .)  OH 
early  spring  being  entirely  local.  «« 
doer  not  the  closing'  en  a  P"'t  of  Good 
IFHaay  imply  th..*™;  -^^e$. 

higher  civilization?    Is  i«  not  moraliy 

lmprcssivc?  i,nlidav=i  there 

In  tho  several  gen-ml  holidays  """^ 
are  a  laree  number  of  people  to  wh» 
'£5  ope,,  library  would  be  a  very** 
privilege-to  a  groat 

ployments  on  otner  days  debar  u tern 
from*more  than 

library.  It  is  for  them  that  the •  e\*"la* 
and  Sunday  opening  Is  largely  dcsi=nea, 
hut  as  many  live  at  a  which 
mskes  the  evening  in  the  libran  imprac 
ticablo.   the  convenience  of  a  holiday 

Tosdton''ea,ly  ^  ^.TaNWHITING. 


Good  Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  in. Ma- 
[□.ma,   Connecticut.   »  , 
Louisiana.  Maryland.  Minnesota.  ^ 
Tersey.  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee.-Ed. 

Twenty-three  Years  Ago 

As  tho  World  Wa?s: 

Somebody  sent  me  while  I  was  awa! 
from  homo  for  a  fortnight  Xos.  1-  Mfl 
15  cf  '  Time  and  the  Hour"  for  Angus 
29  and  Sept.  5,  pubh^ionw. 


1 

P  fancy  tailed  "to  run  through"  Ita 
[''roughest  day."  Now  1S96  docs  not  seem 
very  far  hack  to  me,  but  I  was  not  fhon 
a  resident  of  those  ports,  and  "TImo 
[ind  the,  Hour"  failed  to  And  me  "in 
ipftrtibirs  barbaronun."  What  interests 
me  moat  In  thin  cleverly  written  little 
'publication  Is  the  number  of  "old  for- 
gotten far  off  things"  that  were  cur- 
rent interests  of  the  time.  Edward  At- 
kinson's "cooker"  is  referred  to,  and 
falong  with  the  reference  is  a  rather 
Borage  hit  at  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.  -A 
novelist  of  Boston,  still  living  and  writ- 
ing, 1  think.  Is  advertised  as  having 
just  cent  forth'  a  new  novel,  twice  char- 
acterized by  reviewers  ns  "epoch-mak- 
sng."  and  conjecture lly  mentioned  as 
perhaps  the  expected  "great  American 
novel."  A  theatre  announces  the  "first 
exhibition  in  New  England  of  the  Lu- 
miore  Cinematographe."  Somebody  calls 
for  suitable  theatre  dress  Intended  for 
Keyclists.  "Tho  late"  Prof.  Josiah 
pwighl  Whitney's  classical  dinner  with 
ft,  chained  slave  at  the  door  is  mentioned 
is  a  characteristic  piece  of  hospitality. 
Strict  and  economy  are  praised  In  a 
(way  to  delight  Mr.  Hoover.  Volumes  of 
terse  by  Bliss  Carman  are  advertised. 
There  is  praise  for  the  Sound  Money 
Democrats,  and  tTiero  Is  a  sharp  little 
paragraph  about  Miss  Gilder's  bio- 
graphical skotch  of  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
_et.  "Paper  pillows"  are  mentioned  ,as 
the  latest  healthy  fad  in  Boston.  ^'JHow 
oon  we  are  forgot." 
Brookline. 


SENEX. 


Ichabod! 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

How  Is  the  city  of  Boston  becoming 
dimmed!    N°  more  does  a  poor  fellow 
tome  up  and  assail  you  while  you  are 
standing  on   the   sidewalk  conversing 
With  a  friend  about  the  scarcity  of  tu- 
lips and  other  flowers  In  the  Public  Gar- 
den and  the  seeitiir.gly  absence  of  hor- 
ticulturist.:: to  put.  that  place  in  order 
BO  that  we  may  abide  there  during  the 
noon  recess  and  talk  over  the  signs  of' 
Ihe  times.  No  longer  does  the  way-  a 
(arer  toll  you  that  he  has  three  cents  \ 
knd  that  he  needs  two  more  to  pay  his 
Way  homo  or  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee. 
No  longer  does  one  see  the  policeman 
Hpplng  the  soles  of  men  who  forget, 
to  u  ;  "  up  mornings  from  the  benches  j, 
(HI  the  Common,  in.  fact  you  can  walk  ■' 
through   the  Common  these  salubrious 
mornings  and  there  is  an  utter  absence  j 
| of  these  things.  You  can  stand  on  Boyls-  \ 
ton  or  Tremont  street  and  not  notice  : 
an  inebriate  if  you  were  to  stand  there 
for    a    whole    day.     Verily,    all  such 
are  the  signs  of  the  times  In  Boston.  I 
There  is  plenty  of  n.uslc  and  some  of  I 
the  leading  theatres  are  still  In  session.  | 
land  the  Pop  concerts  are  still  holding  j 
forth,  although  I  could  not  tell  a  visit- 
■or  \t  there  >■•■  anything  to  pop  this  sea-  j 
'son  as  I  have  not  attended  any  of  the  t 
[concerts,  a-nd  knowing  that  prohibition 
Is  on  the  way  everyone  seems  to  be 
molding  his  breath  waiting  for  the  final 
decision.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  like 
Bo  take  a  trip  to  the  Indies  for  a  change 
If  I  could  afford  It.    Where  there  are 
[mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of  rum; 
Where  the  pretty  moonlight  still  shines 
mntil  daybreak,   and  where  the  tube- 
Iroses   are  still   in   bloom;    where  the 
Jmidnight  dew  bathes  you   in  its  pro- 
Ifound  calmness:  and  during  the  day- 
It  imp  if  the  sun  is  too  hot  you  can  creep 
tinder  a  tree  and   smoke  up  a  cent's 
worth  of  pig-tail   tobacco.      And  then  S 
w  hen    I    should    return   to    Boston    1 1 
would  feel  that  my  caprices  have  been 
satisfied  and  1  wouldn't  care  a  sprigadee 
what  has  happened  during  my  sojourn 
I  in  such  a  sweet,  sunnv  clime. 
I    Boston.         L.  C'UTHBERT  ODIAN. 


It  was  eminently  proper  that  the  film- 
play   "Daddy   Long-Legs."   with  Mary 
I  Plckford,  the  heroine,  should  be  shown 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  for  at  this  the- 
I  atro  the  comedy  by  Jean  Webster  was 
n  first  seen  in   Boston  on  Jan.   It),  1916, 
i  When  Henry  Miller,   Ruth  Chatterton. 
i|  Margaret    Sayres    and    Mrs.  Jacques 
I  Martin  took  respectively  the  parts  of 
Pendleton,  Judy,  Mrs.  Lippetf  and  Mrs. 
I  Semple.  The  engagement  at  this  theatre 
I  Was  interrupted  by  fire,  and  tl\e  play 
|  was  seen  at  the  Holli s  Street  Theatre 
on  Feb.  7  of  that  year 
I    The  history  of  the  comedy  is  one  of 
I  long,  continuous  success.     Jean  Web- 
ster's story  was  originally  published  in 
I  the  form  of  letters  in  a  magazine,  the 
j  Ladies'  Homo  Journal,  if  wo  are  not 
j  mistaken.     II  appeared  later  in  book 
form.     The  comedy   was  produced  at 
Atlantic  City  on  Feb.  ;'<i,  191*^    It  did 
not  go  to  New  York  until  Sept.  2S.  1914. 
When  Charles  Waldron  took  the  part  of 
Pendleton.  '  Mr.  11.  Conway  Wi.-.gneld, 
now  at  the  Copley  Repertory  Theatre  in 
Boston,  then  played  Griggs.    The  com- 
edy has  been  remarkably  successful.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Miss  Chatterton  payed  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  West.    One  or  two 
more  companies   have  appeared  in  it 
every  season  in  this  eountry  for  the  last 
five  years.    The  play  has  been  seen  in 
•Australia.  China.  India,  South  America. 
It  -was  brought  out  in   London   at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre  on  May  29,  1910, 
■with   Mr.    Waldron   as   Pendleton  and 
Renee  Kelly  as  Judy.    Fay  Davis  took 
the  part  of  Miss  Pritchard. 

In  New  York,  on  April  3.  IS15.  there 
Was  a  performance  b>  children  at  th  • 
Gaiety,  with  "Boots"  Woister  as  Judy 
,*ad  Robert  Smith  as  P  uuletpn.  These 


children  camo  from  Miss  Clialtertona 
company,  appearing  there  a  orphans; 
from  "Chin  Chin,"  "Fads  and  Fancies" 
and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
played  by  Granville  Barker's  company. 
Tho  performance,  a  malice.  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Stago  Children's  School, 
brought  in-  about  $4000. 

In  some  respects,  one  might  say  in 
many  respects,  the  comedy  is  more  in- 
teresting filmed  than  spoken.  There  is 
little  or  no  skill  shown  in  construction: 
one  act  is  nothing  but  an  inconclusive 
love-scene:  there  Is  nothing  strikingly 
original  about  the  flimsy  plot  or  the 
Characters;  there  is  a  string  of  episodes. 
But  the  play  is  pleasant  on  the  stage, 
•specially,  as  a  critic  put  it  long  ago, 
"If  you  do  believe  in  fairies  and  all  the 
delightful  things  that  belong  with  them 
— in  Cinderella  and  the  Marchioness 
and  so  forth — in  short,  if  romance  glows 
for  you  and  warms  the  cockles  of  a  stll' 
youthful  heart  within  you.  Critics  were  ' 
caught  smiling  simply  and  sentiment- 
ally; elderly  ladies  beamed;  if  anybody- 
came  with  a  carping  spirit  he  soon  had 
it  bewitched  out  of  him." 

The  film  has  this  great  advantage  over 
the  spoken  play:  Judy's  letters  with  the 
Quaint  drawings  sent  to'  her  unknown 
srod-father  can  be  read  on  the  screen. 
Furthermore,  the  pranks  of  the  rebel- 
lious and  mischievous  in  the  orphan  asy- 
lum are  presented  in  greater  variety  and 
In  a  more  realistic  manner.   The  scenes 
In  the  country  at  the  farmhouse  and  / 
those  at  the  college  with  the  the^rical 
performance  and  the  graduation  exer-  „■ 
cises  are  much  more  effective  on  the  I 
screen  than  they  could  be  in  an  ordinary 
production  of  the  comedy  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Gordon's  production  at  the  Tre-' 
mont  would  be  well  worth  seeing  even 
If  Miss  Pickford  were  not  the  heroine. 
The    photoplay    throughout    is    finely ! 
planned  and  carried  out.  The  scenes  at 
tho  cheerless  orphanage;  the  views  of 
the  college— with  the  rather  luxurious 
rooms  for  the  girls,  the  vivid  pictures  of  I 
the    "Romeo   and  Juliet"    performance  . 
and  graduation  exercises— above  all,  the  ' 
beautiful  views  of  the  farmhouse,  forest, 
stream,  with  daylight  and  moonlight  ef- 
fects—these are  unusually  good  even  in 
these  days  of  kinematograph. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
explanatory  texts,  introducing  charac- 
ters or  situations,  are  ingeniously  con- 
trived with  illustrations  now  humorous, 
now  pathetic,  that  show  genuine  fancy 
on  the  part  of  the  designer. 

Add  to  all  thisMhe  sight  of  Miss  Mary 
Pickford,  supported  by  an  excellent 
company  of  young  and  old  comedians. 
"Our  Mary"  was  for  many  years  the 
endearing  title  given  by  Americans  to 
Miss  Mary  Anderson,  an  actress  who 
was  often  overpraised.  Miss  Pickford 
has  indisputably  succeeded  to  the  title. 
Thousands  delighting  in  film-plays  have  ' 
taken  her  to  their  hearts.  In  the  first 
scenes  at  the  Tremont  one  hears  on 
every  side,  "Isn't  she  cute!"— too  often, 
in  this  city  of  "Culchaw,"  "Ain't  she 
cute-!"  When  Judy  appears,  more  ma-  t 
t»ire  and  impressionable,  the  chorus  of 
admiration  is  voiced*:  "Ain's  she  sweet!" 
These  tributes  are  wholly  spontaneous  i 
and  sincere.  As  Miss  Chatterton  tri- 
umphed in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
Judy,  as  Miss  Kelly  was  extolled  in 
London  for  her  grace  and  "deliciously 
sympathetic"  playing,  so  Miss  Pickford, 
long  a  favorite  in  film  plays,  will  no 
doubt  be  dearer  to  even  her  warmest 
admirers  as  Judy  of  the  screen.  Irre-  )  i 
sponsible  and  elfish  in  her  mischievous 
tricks  at  the  orphanage,  in  her  love  of 
practical  jokes  and  her  daring,  she  is  a 
feminine  Charley  Chaplin.  Ry  the  way, 
how  did  the  mean,  spying  girl  finally 
get  out  of  the  well  into  which  Judy  and 
her  demoniacal  little  boy  left  her?  As 
an  orphan  Miss  Pickford  giy.es  con- 
stantly the  illusion  of  childhood.  There 
( is  no  thought  of  a  woman  masquerad- 
j  ing  as  a  child  or  laboriously  endeavor- 
J  ing  to  he  girlish.  In  the  later  scenes 
her  task  is  easier.  Her  chief  task  is  to 
be  pretty,  sweet  and  sentimental. 

Miss  Pickford  is  well  supported.  Mr. 
Hamilton  successfully  lives  up  to  the 
part  of  the  handsome,  generous  bene- 
factor. We  had  no  play  bill  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  name  the  women 
that  were  excellent  as  the  matron  of 
thes  orphanage,  the  nurse  of  the  farm-  _ 
house,  and  the  spoiled  rich  child;  nor 
tot  the  same  reason  can  we  name  in 
praise  the  children,  especially  the  imp-' 
Ish  boy  and  Cupid.  All  the  children 
had  been  well  trained.  This  may  be 
«aid  of  the  remarkable  dog  sadly  over- 
come by  indulgence  in  hard  cider.  Will 
this  laughable  scene  be  cut  out  on 
July  1?  Perish  the  thought! 


A  Note  About  the  New  Farce  at 

!  the  Copley  Theatre  This  Week 

"Two  Pairs,"  the  new  farce  which  the 
Henry  Jewetf  Players  will  act  at  the  y 
Copley  Theatre  this  week,  is  by  Donald 
MacLaren,  an  English  actor  known  on  ' 
tho  American  stage  as  well  as  in  the 
playhouses  of  his  own  country.  Wis 
story  is  about  two  men  and  two  women. 
The  couples  are  young;  the  men  are 
naster  and  valet;  the  women  mistress 
and  maid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play 
they  are  all  unknown  to  one  and  to  the 
other,  although  there  is  an  understand- 
ing between  their  fathers  that  Vincent 
Stirling  and  Sylvia  Esmond  are  some . 
day  to  be  married.    A  visit  is  planr.vrrt 
by  Vincent  to  Sylvia's  home  with  him- 
self posing  as  his  vatfct  and  his  valet  as 
himself.  'Sylvia  is  up  to  the  same  trick,  i 
with  herself  as  her  maid  Lucy,  and  Lucy 


echoine  arise  hi'frn\  < uinplienUons. 

It  Is  said  that  "Two  Pairs"  was  at  one '  , 
time  almost  ready   for  production  by 
Charles  Dillingham,   who  after  he  had 
Paid  for  an  option  on  it.  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  project.    "Why?  Because 
of  actors'  Jealousy  and  rivalry.    He  se- 
cured Charles  Cherry  and  Kalph  Herz 
respectively  for  tho  roles  of  master  and 
valet,  and  Marie  Doro  and  May.  Vokes 
ior  mistress  and  maid     At  rehearsals  it 
soon  developed  tl  >  t  the  parts  of  the 
volet  '•nd  the  maid  were  too  conspicuous 
and  mivt h-provol  big  to  suit  either  Mr." 
Cherry  or  Miss  1  >oi  •  >.  and  inasmuch  as 
they  Mipposed   thc-\    were  engaged  as 
leading  nsn  and  lending  woman  of  the*, 
company,  they  threw  down  tneir  parts. 
This  left  Mr.  Dillingham  and  the  rest; 
of  his  company  in  the  lurch,  and  al- 
though he  hnd  great  faith  in  the  play,  ho 
gave  it  up,  for  he  foresaw  a  slmiar  dif-i 
Acuity  no  matter  who  were  the  members; 
of  his  company.    Later,  Charles  Froh-, 
man  took  the  bull  by  the  hOrns,  cast  the' 
play  and  met  with  the  same  fate." 

"Two  Pairs,"   therefore,   is  just  tho1 
sort  of  play  for  a  repertory  company 
|  such  as  the  Henry  Jewett  Players.  Mr. 

Joy  is  satisfied  to  play  the  master  to 
1  Mr.  dive's  valetj  and  Miss  NewcomboB 
J  to  play  the  mistress  to  Miss  Roach's! 
\  maid.   There  are  geod  parts  for  the  other  I 
J  members.    As  forthe  title,  there  could 
I  not  be  a  better  sjjectlon  than  "Two 
j  rairs,"  with  the  example  of  "A  Pair 
of  Sixes"  before  it.  s 

|A  Belated  War  Drama  in  London 
and  Other  British  Plays 

A  In  spite  of  the  armistice  new  war  plays 
jhave  been  brought  out  in  Great  Britain. 

j"Save  the  Children,"  by  Charles  Dur- 

jrell,  a  melodrama  in  three  acts  (Brigh- 
ton, May  12),  might  from  its  title -be  a 
film  play  treating  of  what  are  euphemis- 

Itically  and  prudishly  known  as  "social" 
diseases,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  villain  is  Dr.  Manfred  Bain,  a  Ber- 
lin physician,  naturalized  in  England  as 
a  Swiss.  His  mission  is  to  inoculate 
English  children,  males  preferred,  with 
a  deadly  virus  of  his  invention;  so  in 
league  with  the  German  widow  of  an 
English  knight  he  carries  on  a  children's 
nursing  home.  The  play  is  built  on  the 
murder  of  a  boy  scout  who,  hurt  in  an' 
accident,  is  taken  to  the  home.  ■  Tho 
boy's  mother,  entering  tho  homo  as  a 
nurse,  finally  unmasks  the  villain./ 

"The  Belle  of  New  York,"  revived  at 
the  Lyceum  last  month,  has  the  old 
familiar  melodies  "now  harnessed  with 
certain  ragtime  and  jazz  interpolated 
items."  Edith  Drayton  is  the  Salvation 
Lassie. 

"The  Girl  Behind  the  Gun,"  a  musical 
play  founded  on  "Madame  et  Son  Fil-  , 
leul  by  Hennequin  and  Weber,  and  pro- 
duced in  Now  York  In  September,  191S, 
is  at  tho  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  Lou- 
don, entitled  "Kissing  Time." 

"The  Natural  Law,"  a  very  frank  "sex 
play,"  by  Capt.  Charles  Sumner, 
brought  out  at  Hartford,  Ct,,  on  March 
15,  1915,  was  produced  at  Rochdale  (Eng- 
land) on  the  19th  of  last  month. 

Loie  Fuller  produced  her  fairy  dream 
spectacle,  "The  Shepherd's  Dream,"  at 
the  London  Coliseum  last  month. 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  was  used.  The 
spectacle  had  been  seen  at  the  Chatelct, 
Paris.  At  the  Coliseum  there  was 
also  a  curious  exhibition  of  living  , 
statuary.  "Makers  of  History."  Four- 
teen of  those  "makers"  were  shown, 
including  the  Belgian  King,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  Admiral  Bfeatty,  Marshal  Foch, 
Lloyd  George.  "It  is  in  the  irony  of 
things  that  the  least  popular  figure,  that 
of  tho  ex-Kaiser,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful as  a  work  of  art."  Each  exhibit 
was  preceded  by  a  suitable  speech.  Nor- 
man O'Neill  wrote  music  for  this  exhi- 
bition. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  one-act  play. 
"The  Goal,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time 
in  England  at  the  Palace,  London,  May  . 
20.  It  was  produced  at  the  Princess. 
New  York,  on  OcY  17,  1914.  The  chief 
part,  that  of  an  old  engineer,  was  in- 
tended originally  for  Henry  Irving. 
Maj.  Leslie  Faber,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  London,  had  already  produced  . 
the  play  in  France. 

"Revues  make  one  hopeful.   They  be- 
gan  as  a  revolt.    They  are  full  of  ob- 
servation and  freshness.    They  give  the 
mind  of  the  actor  an  opportunity  of 
stretching    itself.      They    break  away, 
from  conformity  and   tradition.  They, 
say  there's  no  particular  way;  and  ofi 
1  course  there  isn't.    For  the  highbrow  to 
scoff  at  revues  is  to  disown  the  begin-, 
ning  of  what  he  is  looking  forward  to,'* 
a  general  wake-up  of  the  stage.  We 
want  freedom,  and  no  fetters.    The  re-'' 
vue  has  abolished  outworn  orthodoxy."  ' 
— Bridges  Adams  in  the  Daily  Chronicle.1' 

"Not  one  of  the  persons  who  have, 
made  such  a  fuss  about  'Commercialism 
in  the  Theatre,'  and  'The  American  In-" 
vasion,'  has  ever  been  guilty  of  ain 
original  idea  in  his  life— a  coterie  of 
•adaptors'  who  have  battened  on  the;' 
work  of  other  men's  brains.  The  re- 
cooking  of  old-time  farces,  both  Eng- 
lish and  French* with  an  added  'pinch'  of 
music,  and  you  have  musical  comedy,  or 
'drama'  unworthy  of  a  number  five 
'Fit-Up.'" — Harry  M.  Vernon  In  the 
Star. 

"The  Better  'Ole"  met  with  great  su'e-p 
cess  in  Australia,  although  there  was? 
doubt  beforehand,   for  it  was  thought 
that    Australia  ns    were     fed    up  with 

plays  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
war.  1 
"She  Strips  to  Conquer"  was  suggested 
as  a  more  attractive  title  for  a  recent 
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,!,.,„  th,   one  under  which  It  was 

The  war' play  is  not  "old  hat"  In- Lon-  ' 
don.   A  naval  drama  by  Clifford  Rean, 
"Wireless,"  was  produced  at  the  Lie-  • 
phant  and  Castle  on  May  26.  There  Is  a 
"silly  ass"  In  It,  as  there  is*in  "The  Man 
Who  Stayed  at  Home." 

"Knir  and  Warmer"  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  I-on- 
M rti,  after  a  run  lasting  a 
little  over  a  year. 

.   t  vaciv    .  .  all-round  impersonation 
has   now   oyuome  a   drawback   to   an  t 
I  actor,  instead  of  being  a  rwomlttfcnda-  re 
tlon.    He  is  compelled  to  stow' in  rec  ur- 
ring characters,  each  marked  by  the 
sign  of  his  own  personality— himself  the 
J  one  human  being  he  cannot  get  away 
J  from.    He  Is  the  antithesis  of  Protean-  " 
1  ism,  for  he  Is  constantly  repeating  the 
same  part,  and  if  he  dares  to  become 
I  anybody  olse,  audiences  imagine  they 
I  are  being  defrauded  of  their  money. 
3  The  old  actor  was  poorly  paid  for  play-  > 
9 ing  everything — the  modern  is  overpaid 
Jfor  playing  one  thing..  Specializing  is  a  ; 
[virtue;  formerly  It  would  have  been  a' 
reproach. — From   "Swings  and   Round-  ■ 
abouts,"  by  T.  McDonald  ^Rendle. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  yield  to 
the  natural  instinct  for  accusing  some-  t 
body  else  and  clamor  about  the  weak- 
ness of  the  playwrights  and  the  low 
ideals  of  the  managers.    The  demand  ' 
for  frivolity  was  no  creation  of  commer- 
cial managers,  but  quite  real  and  quite 
rational.     But   while    providing  merry 
snows  for  men  away  for  a  few  hours 
from  the  trenches  and  women  living 
under  the  perpetual  threat  of  bombs, 
the  theatre  did  contrive  to  give  us  some 
work  which  was  not  merely  frivolous, 
it  is  no  hyperbole,  but  a  bare  statement 
of  fact,  that  better  English  plays  were 
written  between  1914  and  1918  than  In  ■ 
the   whole    course   of   the  Napoleonic 
wars. — H.  G.  Bailey  in  the  Daily  Tele-  J 
graph. 

Notes  of  a  Personal  Nature  About 
English  Theatres  and  Concert  Halls 

Fred  Terry  with  a  friend  was  passing 
a  theatre  run  by  a  syndicate  in  London. 
The  friend  remembered  that  the  play 
there  must  be  very  successful,  for  there 
was  a  long  queue  waiting.  "That's  not 
the  audience,"  said  Mr.  Terry,  "that's 
the  syndicate  waiting  for  its  dividends." 

Gladys  Cooper,  in  the  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, says  that  newspaper  criticism  is 
not  the  slightest  test  of  a  play's  value. 
"That  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  by  the  success  of  plays  which 
clitics  have  condemned.  I  think  the 
critics  have  #o  influence  with  the  public 
nowadays,  though  I  am  told  that  onco 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  could  kill  a  play  in, 
a  few  words.  The  real  test  is  the  , 
audience." 

1  always  thought  William  Brady,  the 
American  manager,  possessed  a  sense 
of  humor  till  I  read  his  interview  in  the 
Sunday  Express.  He  has  no  use  for 
most  of  the  stuff  twined  out  in  this 
country.  Speaking  of  the  Yankee  in-  ' 
vasion  in  the  film  business,  he  remarks: 
"I  say,  it's  cruel  and  unfair  for  English- 
men to  believe  such  a  thing,"  and  then 
goes  on,  "I  state  quite  frankly  that  I 
am  at  the  moment  trying  to  organize  a 
producing  company  in  Great  Britain 
•at  will  start  manufacturing  pictures,  J 
■with  English  artists  and  English  back- 
grounds." There,  now,  what  a  conces- 
sion not  to  import  American  back-  , 
grounds.  Shortage  of  tonnage,  I  sup- 
pose. — The  Stage. 

In  John  Ferguson's  little  volume  of 
poems  "Thyrea,"  which  has  reached  a 
fifth  edition  in  London,  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  theatre.  Witness  these 
titles:  "On  a  Chorus  Girl."  "On  a  Repre- 
sentation of  'Othello,'  Act  Three,  Scene. 
Three";  "On  a  Low  Comedian,"  "Rest- 
ing," "On  a  Gymnastic  Contortionist," 
"The  Wardrobe  Mistress."  The  "Chorus' 
Girl"  begins  "twice  nightly  thus,  for 
thirty  bob  a  week!"  and  ends 

Yet    'hope    burns    where    those  spangly 

sequins  shine; 
Pope  that  to  her  may  come  the  chance  to 

speak — 

Tlie  envied  chance   to  speak  tho  envied 
line. 

"Resting"  tells  of  the  "pale-faced  girl 
in  her  pathetic  best,"  of  whom  Mr.  Fer- 
guson says: 

And  she  was  "resting,"  sore  dismayed  and 
lone — : 

The  resting  that  has  not  the  gift  "*  M. 

"The  Wardrobe  Misircns^  w  OTscribed 
as  "a  little  woman,  pinched  and  gray," 
who.  though  "echoes  of  by-gone  trl-  | 
umphs  w,flke  her  breast,"  is  doomed, 
"with  a  needle  in  her  work-worn  hand" 
i  to  "potter  round  the  wings,  all  drably 


Brest,  stitching  the  trappings  of  somen 

[thoughtless  girl."  .    .  VjJJ 

r  l  pin.  my  faith  to  all  societies  and 
movements  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the   drama-or   rather.    I   should  say, 

'('Improvement,"  for  there  has  been  no 
Irama  since  the  Elizabethan  days  to 
reconstruct.— E.  A.  Baughan  in  the 
bally  News.  ,  ' 

;  i  Graham  Moffatt,  the  author  of  "Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings,"  has  written  a  new 

'play,  also  a  noval  with  "Bunty"  as  the 
heroine.  ,.       '  , 

J   G  P.  Huntley  is  about  to  write  a  book 

I  covering  his  "fearful  past." 

Mine   Donalda.  tho  Canadian  soprano. 

I  after  an  absence  from  London' of  six 
years,  sang  in  Ixmdon  on  May  22  with 
her  husband.  Mr.  Mischa-Lcon,  a  Dane, 
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reot."    Her  husband,  u  unoi.  m« 
*annly  praised. 

The  Reign  of  Laughter 

■  "Irving  ami  Tree  have  passrd,  and 
I.,.,.    /ni,„„7,„  .ri'/ns  in  their  piaoe. — 


■  Jester  rets"*  as  prince, 
■e.  turning  In  Mi  jrave, 

rods  urn!  pitics'cr«Te 
s  Alfred  l*estt*rles; 
ii,.  rins*ic  star: 

rind's  "fl.  R.' 


ej-  re.  pi 


ng  th* Stiff"  v  — 
—A.  W.  Id  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

tharlne  Kendall,  who  fiddled  In 
on  on  Mav  22.  "had  nothing  very 
tnling  on  her  program,  but  It  was 
pleasant  to  listen  to  ^  those  the  ma- 
jority, who  wish  to  enjoy  with  great  g 
effort.  Her  fiddle  sings  aiuJ  thougn  It 
can  do  gymnastics.  H  does  the™  with 
out  enthusiasm.  '  Two  songs  bj  W.  B. 
Marson.  killed  at  the  Sornme,  sung  by 
Gertrude  Hlggs,   "were  remarkable  foi 

^At°anf "enchanting"  recital  of  songs 
of  Montmarto  by  M.  Garccau  In  London 
'ay  16.  ho  showed  his  great  art  by 
■e  simplest  possible  means  gestures 
nd  voice."    His  pupil.  Branda  Read 
ng     She   has  adopted   possibly  the 
mistakable  and   distinctive  type  of 
ualc-hall  comedy  singer,  who  sings  oc- 
-lonally.  occasionally  speaks  througn 
e  music.     Where  the   teacher  relies  . 
Ob  extreme  simplicity,  allowing  the  fol*- 
sones  to  tell  their  own  tale,  the  pupi  l 
lots  the  i's  and  crosses  the  t's.  and 
makes  the  songs  sophisticated  thereby 
And  the  difference  of  effect  is  not  to 
be  easily  described. 

Megan  Foster,  a  daughter  of  1%0-r 
Foster,  gave  her  first  recital  in  London 
on  May  15.  "Her  voice  possesses  the 
rlettlest.  daintiest  quality  one  could 
ossiblv  hope  for.  and  she  has  learnt 
not  only  to  use  it  with  unfailing  judg- 
ment, but  also-and  this  is  a  much 
more  important  matter-to  avoid  mis- 
using it  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  inter- 
pret songs  much  too  big1  for  her. 

Arnold  Dolmetsch.  well  remembered 
here  has  lost  one  of  his  most  valuable 
old  instruments,  a  recorder,  which  was 
in  a  bag.  "left  inadvertently  on  the 
ground"  near  the  entrance  to  Waterloo 
station. 

New  Plays  and  Spectacles  Seen 
by  a  Paris  Correspondent 
Rip's  "Aladdin"  lys  met  with 


great!  I 

success  at"  the  Marigny  in  Paris.   "It  is 
80  refreshing  that  one's  critical  sense  is 
left  behind."   The  play  is  a  combination 
of  musical  comedy  and   revue  over 
which  the  fantastic  wand  of  pantomime 
has  been  waved,  and  as  M.  Rip  is  a 
•witty  satirist  he  has  mingled  the  latest 
Parisian  gossip  with  the  fantastic  set- 
tings of  a  dream.'    The  correspondent  of 
the  StagefMay  24) adds:   "H  is  this  satire 
and  Its  philosophy  that  will  be  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  translatc-for  'Aladdin 
will  undoubtedly  cross  the  Channel  and 
may  even  reach  America  "    A  say  old 
business  man,  Barbizon.  having  spent 
his  fortune  on  women,  wishes  his  daugh 
ter   Susy,  to  marry  Aladdin,  an  ligyp- 
tian  financier.    An  old  servant  learns 
that  Aladdin  has  a  wonderful  lamp.  He 
steals  it,  but  is"  obliged  te  leave  it  at 
Barbizon's  house.    Aladdin  gets  a  Bol- 
shevist, who  has  started  a  strike  in  Bar- 
Wzon's  fantorv.  to  help  him.  Disguised 
as  Jews  they  offer  Barbizon  20,000  francs 
Tor  one  that  ha  bought  for  2 1  francs. 
They  think  this  lamp  the  real  one.  Bar- 
bizon learns  that  all  his  women  .friends 
from  a  du<  he?s  to  a  music  hall  girl  are 
after  his  money,  so  when  he  discovers 
I  the  real  lamp  and  Its  power  he  wishes 
f  that  all  the  women  should  fall  in  love 
;   with  him;  that  ho  may  have  a  pala.ee 
and  a  harem  and  his  friends,  for  ser- 
IfnTt-     He    ive<  :i  splendid  entertain-  1 
nent   U  which   Parisian  celebrities  are  j 
een    '  The   Bolshevist,   disguised  as  a 
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.ecretary  destroys  the  lamp,  v eatoree 
■vcrvone  and  everything  to  former  state 
I.nd I  weds  Susy.  Bakst  designed  tho 
l  lrv  vif!  »  more  subdued  color 
I«rhemi>"  than  is  his  wont.  Barbizon. 
■Srasscur:  the  Bolshevist.  Signoret;  Susy. 

Yvonne  Reynolds.    "The  music  of  Willy 
KlleUstone  has  unusual  Qualities, 
ft  Two  plays  by  llcnrV  Kistermaeckcrs 
■were  seen  last  month  In  Paris.     Le  Rol 
Rdes  Palaces."  at  the  Theatre  de  Pails. 
Kaald  to  be  the  wittiest  farce  seen  in  , 
Hparis  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
■and  soon  to  be  adopted  for  the  Anieri-  ! 
■nan  and  English  stage,  and  the  drama  . 
■••I/Occident  :U  the  Amblgu."  As  a  play, 
l"Th<-  Paris  correspondent  of  the  *<.age 
Bsavs  "l."  Embuscade  easily  remains  the 
id  Vest'  o*  M    Kistermaeckers's  worlc-  in 
Bt'hls  particular  line.    L'Oceident  is  too 
Bobvlouslv  aimed  at  the  heads  ,  of  the 
■  every  dav  people  who  admire  naval  or- 
1  fleers-  uniforms  and  tho    strange  cos- 
I  tumcs  and  customs  of  the  East,  and 
I  who  sit  back  and  murmur.  "How  true; 
E  how  real."  at  the  easy  and  superficial 
fv  clash  or*  ideals  between  the  Arab  danc- 
'i      t  cirl  and  her  European  lover.  The 


mains  merely  a  welMvrltten  and  the- 
atrically effective  melodrama.  Mme. 
I-tcJina  Badet  Is  a  dancer  before  any- 
thing. MM.  Pierre  Renoir,  Varny,  and 
.1  off  re  act  with  vigor  and  conviction. 

Gaby  Deslys  and  Harry  Pllcer  were 
seen  In  "The  Quaker  Girl." 

.Pierre  Wolff  has  a  play  for  next 
season. 

Georges  Feydeau's  "Dame  de  chez 
Mnxime''  was  revised  last  month. 
'There  is  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and 
even  grossness  in  his  play,  and  he  lacks 
the  human  sympathy  of  a  Courtellne, 
or  the  wit  of  a  Tristan  Bernard.  With 
all  his  faults,  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr 
Feydeau  did  not  unite  a  farce  or  two 
during  the  war  to  anuiso  soldiers  on 
leave,  for  he  is  unquestionably  runny 
and  that  which  is  vulgar  and  objee 
tionable  In  his  work  passes,  without 
leaving  the  unpleasant  taste  of  many 
so-called  comedies." 

A  ne\V  theatre,  the  Salle  Marivaux 
to  be  devoted  to  Kinenia  and  variety, 
has  been  opened  on  the  Grand  Boule- 
vards where  the  Cafe  Anglais  once 
stood.  Griffith's  "Intolerance"  is  shown. 

"Little  theatres  seem  to  be  springing 
Up  on  everv  side  with  growing  success. 
The  prices  at  these  fashionable  boudoir 
theatres  are  exorbitantly  high  "  The 
correspondent  quoted  above  noted  (May 
20)  the  tvpe  of  entertainments  predom- 
inating in  Paris.  "Of  the  32  theatres 
4  devoted    to    plays.  Principally 

farce  and  comedy,  of  which  only  10 
can  be  said  to  be  firs!  class  theatre 
■fW   and  «  are  devoted  to  musical 
comedy  and  revues.   Added  to  this  there 
are  two.  the  Alhambra  and  O  ympia, 
-hen   over   to   variety  entertainment. 
'  Thus  there  Is  a  total  of  39  spectaculaf 
shows  against  M  dramatic.  _ 
Gemler  revived  "La  Raboullleuse  on 
Mav  26.    This  is  the  play  from  wh  eh 
"The  Honor  of'  the  Family."  in  which 
Otis   Skinner   triumphed,   was  derived 
and  not  bettered  by  the  happy  ending 
"le  suit  American  taste.  - 

A  dramatization  of  Gyp  s  novel  Na-  , 
poleonette"  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  „_  .  ,  I 

A  revival  of  Marcel  Prevost  s  Demi- 1 
Vlcrges"  was  scheduled  for  May  2S  at 
the  Porto  St.  -Martin  Theatre.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said;  "At  the  invitation  off 
tho  editor  of  the  Figaro,  M.  Prevost  has 
embodied  some  of  his  impressions  in  an 
article  contributed  to  that  paper.  Tne 
moment  has  come,  he  holds,  when  ho 
can  regard  the  piece  with  absolute 
impartiality,  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  the 
work  of  one  of  his  confreres.  Any  sore- 
,  ness  the  attacks  upon  his  play  might 
origmallv  have  produced  has.  he  de- 
clares, disappeared.  There  remains  the 
reflection-and  none  could  be  more 
precious  to  a  writer-that  'by  means  of 
my  books  I  have  helped  human  beings 
to  scrutinize  with  a  penetrating  and  un- 
derstanding eye  their  own  lives  and  so. 
saving  them  from  many  mistakes  en- 
sured them  greater  happiness  and  the 
ability  to  play  a  more  useful  part  In  the 
world.'  " 


"The  old-fashioned  subject  of  animat- 
ed dolls;  Derain's  hustles  and  flounces 

against  the  backeround  of  a  paddle- 
steamer,  '--Itig  the  period  of  Edouard 
Manot.  St-  e>-.is  and  the  earlier  paintings 
of 'Renoir;  Kesptghi's  simple  orchestra- 
tion, and  Massine's  choreography  in  the 
manner  of  Lautree— these  are  the  ele- 
ments which  have  been  collected  with 
leve  and  admiration  round  the  delight- 
fully ingenuous  music  of  the  gems  which 
Rossini  modestly  named  "Les  Riens," 
and  which  until  now  have  remained  en 
tlrely  unknown  even  to  amateurs. 

"I  hold  myself  to  be  right  In  doing 
honor  to  this  composer  of  genius,  and 
in  revealing 'this  absolutely  new  aspect 
of  his  inexhaustible  and  radiant  inspir- 
ation." 

Lionel  Dauriac,  a  biographer  of  Ros- 
sini, describes  these  piano  pieces  as 
"jeux  d'esprlt"  rather  than  musical 
"works." 


'  1 


Operas  by  Massenet  and  Alfred 
de  Keyser  Heard  in  London 

Massenet's  "Thorese."  first  heard  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  1907.  was  performed  for 
the  yflrst  time  In  England  at  Movent 
■Garden,  May  22.     This   story  of  the 
French    Revolution    is    In    two  acts 
"Every  one  seemed  intensely  relieved 
.  when  ''Therese'  was  over,  and  the  audi- 
dence  could  prepare  to  enjoy  Pngllac- 
Cl'"    The  Times  continued:  'Massenet 
had  to  set  a  very  roor  book,  niweitf 
know  how  poor  Massenet  could  bo  When 
he  had  nothing  in  cither  dramatic  situa- 
tion or  tho  words  to  stimulate  him. 
Imagine  a  story  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion' II 792  is  the  date).  In  which  nothing 
happens  until,  just  before  the  final  cur- 
tain, the  heroine  denounces  herself  by 
shouting  -vive  le  roll1   on   which  the 
mob  suddenly  rushes  in  to  carry  hei  off 
to  instant  death!"    The  two  acts  are 
occupied  by  ThereBe  wavering  between 
£horV.    her  husband.       noble  mUlOtod 
'revolutionary,  and  Armand.  her  loyal- 
ist lover,  whom  Thorel  protects  There 
are  tepid  love  scenes  with  tepid  music 


was  pleasant  looking,  pieasani  voice 
and  sang  In  tho  third  and  fourth  u< 

"with  no  little  effect  and  a  refresh! 
simplicity.    Her  upper  notes  ring  cl« 
and  bright,  and  nro  by  no  means  dc 
clent   In   power,    while   those   Is  I 
lower  restsreThave  a  quality  that  Is' 
(peculiarly  sympathetic.    In  variety  ana  | 
expressiveness  of  gesture  Miss  Shen- 
'ian  has  still  something  to  learn.' 
i  The  Carl  Rosa  Company  announced  | 
for  June  6  the  production    of    a    new  . 
/lepers,  "Antoine."  by  Reginald  Somer-j 
iville,  at  the  King**  Hammersmith 
3  Richard  A.  Northcott    wrote  a  little  j 
fihlstory  of  Covent  Garden  to  mark  the  1 
'reopening  after  close  on  five  years,    it l 
does  not  profess  to  give  anything  more, 
•than  a  brief  resume  of  historic  events 
L  in  the  annals  of  that  theatre,  or  to  sett 
forth  more  than  salient  Incidents  that 
I  have  occurred  within  its  walls." 
Pianists,  Known  and  Beginners, 
Heard  by  the  London  Times  Critic 
Mivadera  Unwin.    Her  playing  "be-tfl 
1  tokened  industry  superinduced  upon  i| 
£  good   conscienoe.   and   there  were  in-» 
I  nidations  of  taste  and  good  Judgment. 
*  She  would  probably  do  herse  f  more  jus-M 
i^tlce  In  a  more  Intimate  circle,  for  wUM 
I  the  embarrassment  of  playing  m  P'^'^W 
I  her  touch  became  har.fnnd  mechanical,™ 
the.  commas  and  somi-colons  were  ig-m 
noied.  and  the  foot  forgot  to  re'easew 
•  the  pedal.    She  gets,  however,  a  nice 
'    singing  tone,  and  it  never  exceeds  the 

legitimate  limits  of  the  piano.  Bl 
'  Isabel  Gray.  "Miss  Gray  was  nott. 
able  to  infuse  the  personal  _ note  inlol 
her  interpretations,  and  for  this  reajonr, 
they  hung  fire."  -  | 

Aoela  Hamaton  played  two  concertos  | 
,  Lisr.fs  in  E  hat  and  Schumann  s  to k 
show  the  capacity  of  the  mechanlcally- 
I  played  organ  to  accompany  Jo  piano  in 
concerts.  "If  the  organ  had  been  less 
grievously  out  of  tune  certain  parts,  tne 
Ham-sailing  ones,  could  have  been  qiyte' 
effective.  Tho  more  intricate  ones 
made  one  realize  in  a  vivid  way  how 


r'6  tenid  love  scenes  wun  i<  >»>•  made  one  realize  m  -   „„„„j 

a  "pretty  minuet  w.th  a  harpsichord  m|  much  tne  hundredth  part  of  a  second 
the  orchestra:  scraps,  of  soldier  songs       count8  ,„  the  precislon  of  a  musical 


trie  orciu:aii  •*  •   

and  crowd  songs  behind  the  scenes,  but 
such  things  are  Insignificant  atteWPU  at 
relief  from  the  long  periods  when  the 

V&gLSSSt*  The  -y''^« 
^aid  that  nothing  happened  and  that  all 
Uio  languorousness  of  which  Massenet 
was  so  capable  and  so  <o»*  X™™%' 
the  opera,  but  it  also  said  a  a  ver5 
warm  reception  was  accorded  to  it  by  a 
^arge  audience."  The  two  critics  agreed 


Unknown  Music  of  Rossini  for 
a  Russian  Ballet 

When  It  was  announced  in  Londoni  j 
that  the  Russian  Ballet  would  bring  out  .1 
"La  Boutique  Fantasque"  with  music!  » 
by  Rossini,  readers  rubbed  their  eyes.  It|« 
Is  true- that  Rossini  wrote  for  the  bal  ej  * 
In  "William  Tell."  but  that  music  didK* 
not  seeW  suitable  or  sufflcent  for  theM 
Russian  purpose.  Kl 

Mr  Dlagileft  gave  the  answer  which 
was  published  in  the  Dally  Telegraph  f  ? 
of  May  24.    He  first  spoke  of  Rossini  s 
entertainments  at  Passy.   his  Sunday  I 
luncheon  parties  for  which  he  prepared 
the  macaroni.  I 
"At   these   banquets  there  was   also  k 
music.  The  works  of  yofung  musicians  V 
were  performed,  and  sometimes  one  by  c 
the  maestro  himself,  who  prepared  for  I 
these  occasions  merry  compositions,  full  f 
of  irony,  most  of  which  have  unfortu- 
nately remained  unpublished.   The  titles 
of  these  works  alone  suffice  to  show  the 
disposition  of  their  author      VVe  find 
among  them  piano  pieces,  entitled  'Four 
Hors    d'Oeuvre;    Radishes.  Anchovies. 
Gherkins    and    Butter,    themes  varia- 
tions '     We  discover  preludes  headed 
•Dried  Figs.'  'Here  I  Am.  Good  Morn- 
ing Madame.'  'Almonds.'  "It  is  Striking 
Twelve.  Good  Night.  Madame.  From 
the  Albums  we  may  take  an  Anti-danc- 
ing Valse,  a  Funeral  during  Carnival, 
an  Asthmatic  Study,  an  Abortive  Polka, 
a  piece  entitled  'Ugh!  Peas!"  a  Convul- 
sive Prelude,  and  even  a  Petite  \alsc 
•Castor  OH.'    In  the  Russian  vein.  Ros- 
sini composed  a  Siberian  Dance,  a  Slav 
March  (which  serves  as  a  prelude  to 
•La  Boutique  Fantasque'),  and  even  a 
'Tartar  Bolero,  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
brated  Russian   painter   Ivanoff.  who 
lived  at  Rome,  and  to  whom  he  sends 
•un  bade'  in  his  letter  of  June  1..  IMS. 

"Of  these  delightful  pages,  whicn 
sparkle  with  gaiety  and  are  so  httle  ex- 
pected from  the  composer  of  the  Barbe, , 
having  more  in  common  with  Chopin, 
Dellbes.  or  Glinka,  the  music  of  JM 
Boutique  Fantasque'  is  composed.  -  Th 
central  number  of  the  Ballet  Is  dedicat- 
ed by  Rossini  to  the  composer  whom  he 
admired  'bevond  air  others  at  this  peri- 
od of  his  life,  'Offenbach.'  The  Pieyeis 
entit'ed  'Caprlccio  Offenbachique.-  ibis 
delightful  Parisian  Bacchanal,  this  Can- 
Can  with  its  amusing  false  note,  dom- 
inates all  the  music  of  'La  Boutique 
Fantasque.'    It  is  a  work  full  of  laush- 


|„  'praising  Leila  Megano  OMNl.  » 
newcomer,  who.  having  studied  fo.  fi  e 
rears  or  so  In  Tans  has  sung  at  the 
op,  ,  i  houses  of  Marseilles.  N antes. 
Lyons  and  so  on.  The  Times  said:  She 
has  a*  beautiful  voice,  one  of  those 
voces  which  rirrg  true  in  all  cireum 
stances,  except  when  on  low  J 

,uSl  'ho  best  of  a  trying  situa- 

U°An'new  opo-a.  "Stella  Marls."  Is  a  prel 
nde  ana  tn^ee  acts,  by  the  late .  Belgian 
"„*  -r    Alfred  de  Keyser.  was  pro- 
[  %£SZ'&»  for  the  first  time  at 
the  King-s.  Hammersmith,  on  Aiay  - 
5  It  had  been  produced  a  'ow.wecKs 
Jore  at  Liverpool.    During  ^he  prefttol 
,w,t  a  word  is  spoken  or  sung.  *l'ir?a 
^Te0  Miranda)   is   seen  standing, 
looking  out  to  sea   for  T«.k(Wm.  Bo  I 

open.dthr?eeyears  after  Yanlk  departed 
Tt  Is  generally  thought  he  b  »• 
Marga  fs  on  the  point  of  marrying  8U-  | 

I    S  breaks  out,  a  ship  is  wrecked  on 
!  the  cocky  const,  and  Yanlk  is  w a.  ne 
Vshore    He  claims  Marga's  hand..  s>ne 

»7ono  vows  that  Marga,  wife  or  no  w  f e. 
!  *  !w?  be  his     Act  It.  Marga.  married 
8  lvatncoSnsu,ts  a  palmist  who _  makes 
her  unhappy.    Yanlk  enters  her  house 

h/r  husband.  To  save  him,  Marga  gives 
.  herself  under  Yanik's  promise  that  he 
« 111  leave  the  village  and  never  returh. 
Ac  HI.  Yantk  does  not  keep  his  word. 
Silvain  suspects  his  wife,  and  oYerhea£ 
ing  a  conversation., learns  of  **rjto 
(idelitv  and  the  reason  for  it.  »*e  eon 
front  them  nnd  Yanlk  then  decides 
,o  go  iway  forever,  while.  Marga  con 
^  scions  of  her  husband's  knowledge  of, 
her  infidelity,  is  about  to  wander  olj 
alone.  wh« >  SiWain  Uto  h«   *  J» 

published  in  the  Stage,  and  all  that  ii 
savs  in  way  of  criticism  is  that  an  ol* 
storV  well  told.  Is  "clever  y  set  tj 
nusic.    though    perhaps   it    is  no 

rsrn^appeared  in  operj 

paT.  Radames:  and  our  old  friend  Dinh 
t'itllv    Amonasro.  ■      _  ^ 

Margaret  Sheridan,  a  native  of  Ire 


^thm/and  how  ver7subtle  the  art  of  H 
a  conductor  and  an  orchestra  really  Is  W 
Some  of  the  displacements,  due  to  the  M 
mechanism,  small  as  they  were.  I"  ac-  ■ 
tual  time  value  had  an  amusingly  disln-  ■ 
tegrating  effect.  The  'roll'  as  a  means  g 
ot  accompaniment  does  not  seem  a  very  u 
hopeful  one.  but  «f  the  experiment  Is  I 
to  be  continued,  let  us  hope  the  in-  n 
strument  will  be  tuned.  „,..„nt  I 

joy  Smith.     "Tlie  finger,  at  P^sent  Y 
have  little  strength,   and   the  arm   la  I 
called    upon    to   compensate   for    ™..  { 
Then  It  is  not  much  use  trying   by  I 
means  mt  the  damper  pedal  to  vail  the 
fact  that  a  passage  has  not  been  mas-  f 
tered;  this  *eems  to  call  for  a .  HtU >V 
self-abnegation   and   a   good   deal   o r  f, 
£rsever*cc.    Again,  a  funeral  march  I 
E,  no  march  at  all  If  it  is  ^  played  I 
that  Uie  burying  party  would  ga ;  out  of  I 
step.     But  behind  these  defects  theit 
is  a  fire  of  enthusiasm  we  would  much 
rather  listen  to  than  the  yards  of  cold  I 
oratory    to    which    more  Immaculate 
complacency    is   sometfmes    known  to 
treat  us.    On  the  other  hand.  enthus- 
iasm will  not  reach  the  goal  cither, 
unless  it  is  disciplined."        ,.-„,„..„.,.„  1 

Sylvia  Knurtsen.  a  young  Norwegian 
plantst.  played  In  London  for  the  nisi 
time  on  May  20,  and  showed  good  qual- 
ities. Her  program  Included  Brunmss 
Rhapsody  In  B  minor.  "The  latter •  la 
a  piece  which  only  a  great  pianist  can 
make  qui^e  satisfactory.  One  wonders 
why  io  few  great  pianists  care  to  play 
it,  when  so  many  lesser  ones  try  ana 

fSMr   Lamond  played  with  Sir  Henry 
Wood's    orchestra    Beethoven  s  MBB- 
neror"  concerto,  and  Tschalkowsky  8  m 
E ;  flat  minor.    "It  was  the  latter  which 
carried  all  before  It.    It  Is  f'08»ible.'°r 
an  artist  who  feels  himself  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  mind  of  one  composer 
to   bc-ome   a    little  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility,  when  tnai 
composer  is   Beethoven.     In  spurnin( 
sentimentality  he  may  suppress  scntt 
ment.    in   seeking   the  thought  forgej 
the  rhapsody.    With  Tschalkowsky.  W 
Ihe  other  hand,  Mr.  I^amond  is  ft  rre 
man.    The  concerto  Is :  nothing  If  ik 
rhapsodic,  a  bravura  Piece  of  the  nrs 
magnitude.    He  and  the  orchestra  rex 
elled  together  In  its  broad  tunes.  >' 
brilliant  colors  und   flamboyant  ornt 
;  ments.    The  torrential  octave  passagf 
'  had  a  force  rare  to  hear  because  tl 
1  force  was  completely  controlled  and  d 
1   rected.    The  slow  movement  was  fra.nl 
-  ly  sentimental,  but  saved  from  walloi 
•   lng  In  sentiment  by  the  frivolity  of  tl 
,-aold  waltz  In  the  middle,  and  the  fine 
whirled  its  way  to  a  climax  which  1« 
one  breathless."  -1  x;  ' 

Mr    \    Rosenthal  played  Chopin  ai 
}  Debussv  at  the  WUmoro  Hall  on  Sati 
'  day  much  as  he  has  p.ayed  to  us  befc 
-with  a  hard  accuracy  tha..  leaves 
glimmer  of  a  doubt,  no  room  for  wo 
der     There  are  all  the  notes,  muster 
!  like  the  uprights  of  a  park  railing,  r 
.  like  the  spearheads  of  an  army.  i 
k    music  stands  still;  it  ha?  no  momentu 
'  n  i«  true  that  .vith  him  tho  d.fficult 
of  tho  piecs  have  vanished,  but  that 


■  not  enough:  an  audience  is  glad  to  ti 
I  that  they  have  been  defeated,  but 


H  once  existed.  Without  meaning  to 
•  Rosenthal  lets  his  victories  com 
.  tween  us  and  the  life  end  flow  o 

tt  music   which  therefore  becomes  i 


(-our.* a  of  novl-reedlng  or  of  rock 
climbing,  mul  tlien  h'u'U  again  to  tin 
IUUSl<  Wltli  a  new  mind.-  -  May  H). 

Why  pianist.:,  even  though  llipy  lie' 
tne  mosl  cou.s-  r vatlve  of  musicians  and 
the  most  Imitative  of  each  other,  do  rot 
reek  out  some  of  the  pianoforte  musi  ■  oj 
Smetana  anil  FlMeii  I  cannot  say.  Much 
of  the  latter  ha.s  a  rarely  peculiar  charm 
and  if  the  former's  does  savor  a  little  ol 
that  of  his  master  Liszt,  it  need  not  »X 
the  worse  for  that.— U-jhi-i  II.  Legg. 

Sundry  Notes  About  New  Music 
and  Musical  Events  in  England 

Tho  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  May 
21:  "Music  in  London  is— with  one 
Obvious  reservation -a.*  international  a* 
ever.  Nearly  every  Kuropean  nation  is 
represented  at  <  event  Garden;  thia 
week  we  have  a  festival  of  Czecho- 
slovak music  liy  Caeclio-Slovak  artlsta 
At  Queen's  Hall;  there  are  apparently 
more  French  and  Belgian  players  and 
Slngr.rs  In  London  than  ever  befor  •. 
and  there  is  an  Interesting  series  of 
concerts  of  early  Italian  music.  A 
apecial  feature  o£  this  is  that  all  the 
pieces  in  the  programs  are  taken  from 
the  national  collection  which  lias  been 
made  during  the  war  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  -small  committee  headed  by 
Gabriele  1 1'Annunzio.  The  programs 
Contain  a;i  occasionally  quaint  transla- 
tion of  the  preface  he  has  written,; 
Which  is  a  line  specimen  of  his  fervent 
rhetoric  and  picturesque  Imagery.  There  ■ 
is  In  it  a  typical  purple  patch  when 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  magical  effect 
on  him  of  :i  Sicilian  folk-tune  eloquent 
of  the  seas  and  summer  skies,  sung  by 
a  sentry  leaning  on  his  rifle  beneath 
Bray  skies  in  the  arid  wast6  of  the 
Carso." 

I  "Pour  Conceits"  by  Eugene  Goosens 
bras   performed    for  the   first   time  in 
Ijondon  by  the  Russian  Ballet  orchestra  ' 
bt  tr-*  Alhambra,  May  \X. 
f  Glastcibury,  having  well  survived  the 
pvar,  is  l<>  hold  hlsh  festival  In  August' 
With  Hire*  '■ci  ies,  each  of  rour  perform-*', 
pnees.  of  the  folhr.vjv.g  works:  "Cupid 
kid   Death,"  with   music        'Vat hew 
Locke  and  Christopher  Gibbons  (In  K 
H.     Dent's    edition);     "The  Immortal 
tlour,"    by    Rutland    Houghtott;  Dra-|( 
bnatic  and  Choral  Dances,  some  with 
'musi"   h.v  A  dels    MaddUon  and  Napier 
Hlllesi   "The  Round   Table,*!  11  music, 
Urania,  by  V'..  K.  Kuckley,  whose  reeciv 
jdoatli    is    so    deplored,    and  Rutland 
[Bougitton.   The  festival  begins  on  Aug.  I 
US.   Boughton's  "Immortal  Hour"  la  ono 
■Of  tho  wits  crowned  by  the  Carnegie 
gVust.    It  was  produced  at  Glastonbury  it 
m  the  first  year  of  the  war.— London 
Kilty  Telegraph. 

•Nothing  t>ut  Innate  snobbishness  made 
English  people  run  after  German  con-' 
ductors  and  German  pianists  to  the, 
Keglect  of  native  talent— the  same  snob-  j 
blshness  that  makes  people  buy  old  i 
masters  and  starve  tho  living  artis 
Bunday'Chronlclc 

Ef  '■       -"v.-   ■  •  •   * 
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Wrtiwrtrsfrvr^  my^rntrrc-'w  wn  coun- 
try  and  Smetana  with  us;  and  tho  hear- 
er the  more  readily  agreed  because 
Smetana  Is  humanly  musical  first  ana 
nationally  musical  afterward.  The  brass 
of  the  orchestra  la  euphonious,  though 
forceful  almost  to  a  fault;  tho  strings 
are  many  and,  on  the  whole,  rich;  the 
individual  wood  wind  players  are  de- 
lightful, and  the  clarinet  work  recalls, 
tho  tender  intimacy  of  Muhlfeld.  But 
details  are  forgotten  in  the  long  r-n, 
iffcr  the  orchestra  speaks  with  one 


forni  tnces  has  prnduOaAM. 

Hon  helps  with  one  hanffV  hinders  with 

the  "other.  It  makes  both  players  and 
listeners  complacent  and  Insensitive. 
Tho  attempt  to  rouse  them  Is  apt  to 
turn  the  conductor  into  a  demagogue 
Instead  of  an  artist. 

"It  was  Mr.  Coate's  avoidance  of  this 
temptation  which  makes  his  coming  to 
London  at  this  moment  an  event  of  real 
good  fortune  for  our  music.  His  armour 
against  temptation,  as  can  be  seen  both 

in  rehearsal  and  performance  (and  we ,  rer  tne  orenesua.  oiiuj^  c""  — -  ■ 
have  followed  both),  is  simply  that  the  (,he  language  of  its  masterly  condu...-.,, 
music  Is  the  all-important  consideration  / which  is  theirs  ns  It  Is  his,  "because  it  13 
to  him  all'  tho  time.  If  at  rehearsal ,  Apparently  completely  natural  both  in 
he  spends  endless  pains  in  polishing  a  i  passages  of  simple  pathos  and  in  those 
sinsje  phrase,  it  is  that  it  may  take )  of  bustling  fervor  ami  delightfully  recic- 
its  place  in  the  whole  with  complete  ieS3  rhythm.  The  Moravian  choir 
fitness.  His  performances  yesterday  )  sang  three  Moravian  pieces,  the  first  an 
also  showed  his  extraordinarily  sure  in-  |  amazing  example  of  cnoral  diction  witn  . 
stinct  for  what  is  important.  When  he  j  consonants  which  Mmosi  startled  ine 
emphasized  a  melody  it  was  because  !  listener  and  vowels  which  gave  him  an 
that  was  the  thing  which  mattered  mosti!the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  tone,  ine 
at  the  moment.  The  result  was  that  i  sccond  was  a  solo  with  a  mystical  vocal 
the  tunes  in  the  'Metstersinger'  over-  lj  accompaniment  which  recalled  tne 
ture  sang  themselves  as  they  only  do   drowsy  beauty  of  some  of  Llgar s  later 

■  '  part  songs,  ahd  seemed  to  suggest  an 


th 


which  ended,  the  work  had 
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J    The  Herald  published  recently  Albert 
I  Coate's  account  of  his  trials  and  tribu- 
]  lations  in  Petrograd  where  he  was  con- 
j  ductor  of  the  opera.    The  Herald  then 
1  stated  that  Mr.  Coates  would  conduct 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  As'i 
I  there  was  some  talk  in  Boston  of  Mr. ; 
I  Coates  being  the  successor  of  Dr.  Muck, 
I  the  review  of  his  performance  in  Lon- 
I  don  on  April  23  published  In  the^Times 
is  of  more  than  local  interest.    On  the 
evening  of  that  day  Maj.  Geoffrey  Tpye 
conducted   the    concert  of   the  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

"The  contrast  was  a  striking  one.  Mr.! 
Coates  chose  a  program  of  works  so 
well  known  as  to  be  surprising  by  that  A 
fact.    It  contained  tho  overture  to  'Die, 
I  Meistersinger,"      the     Siegfried     Idyll,  , 
Tschaikowsky's  symphonic  poem  'Romeo 
and    Juliet'    and    Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony.     Maj.   Toye,   on   the  other' 
hand,  had  to  direct  a  varied  scheme  of 
events,  including  such  important  new: 
I  works  as  Stanford's  piano  concerto  and 
two  pieces  by  Eugene  Goossens,  with 
Dvorak's  Fourth  Symphony,  which  has 
not  been  constantly  in  the  orchestral 
|  repertory.    Their  tasks  were  therefore 
entirely  different.  The  one  had  to  make1' 
us'  hear  with  fresh  ears  music  in  which  ,1 
every  detail  was  well  known ;  the  other,  ' 
to  make  what  was  comparatively  unfa-j 
miliar  carry  conviction.    It  is  by  the! 
latter  that  most  young  conductors  and. j 
indeed,  other  interpreters,  too,  build  up  [ 
j  their  reputations.    The  attempt  at  the' 
I  former  has  been  the  ruin  of  .reputations 
I  which  seemed  secure.    Its  dangers  are 
sensationalism,  the  exaggeration  ot  sub- 
sidiary  details    or   orchestration,    the  . 
emphasis  of  one  passage  at  the  expense  aw 
of  another,  which,  obscuring  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  classics,  substitute  con-  • 
ductor's  'reading;:'  for  honest  perform- 
ances.   A  conductor  producing  such  a 
ogram  as  that  of  the  Royal  Philhar- 
nic  Society  has  plenty  of  difficulties, 
t  no  temptations.   He  knows  that  the 
rer  he  can  get  to  what  the  score  says 
implies,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  what 
e  composer,  standing  at  his  elbow, 
whispers   during   rehearsal,    the  more 
complete  will  be  the  success  of  his  per- 
formance.   He  can  go  straight  to  the 
point,  as  Maj.  Toye  in  fact  did  with  i 
singular  directness. 

"The  conductor  of  the  Wagner-Tschai- 
kowsky  Beethoven  program  has  really 
to  do  the  same  thing,  substituting  for 


In  the  few  outstanding  performances 
that  one  remembers  among  the  hun- 
dreds one  has  heard,  and  that  the  in- 
terweaved  themes  which  make  the  plot 
of  Tschaikowsky's  drama  had  extraor- 
dinary vividness.  His  playing  of 
Beethoven  was  ruled  by  the  same  con- 
ditions. He  was  Very  faithful  to  the 
inner  rhythm  and  the  ruling  melody 
One  was  little  inclined  to  question  de- 
tails, though  some  of  his  tempi  were 
open  to  question,  because  the  whole 
was  so  evidently  sincere  and  the  re- 
sult of  infinite  care  and  thought. 

"It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  say  that  he 
gave  them  just  what  they.need,  a  thor- 
ough restudy  of  familiar  things,  and 
on  the  whole  they  responded  to  him 
finely.  He  may  succeed  in  getting  still 
kreater  flexibility  from  them  at  the 
subsequent  concerts.  It  is  what  audi- 
ences need  too,  and  though  yesterday's, 
being  largely  an  audience  of  musicians, 
was  exceedingly  responsive,  a  wider 
public  should  benefit  by  these  concerts. 

"There  is  really  no  great  mystery 
about  conducting.  It  is  merely  the  man 
who  finds  most  in  the  music  and  has 
the  power  to  pass  it  through  his  players 
to  his  hearers  who  is  the  master.  Mr. 
Coates  Is  a  shining  example.  The  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society  has  brought  to 
tho  foro  this  season  two  younger  men, 
Mr.  Adrian  Boult  and  Major  Toye,  who 
with  equal  experience  may  go  as  far." 


The  Propaganda  of  Czecho-Slovak 
Music  in  London 

The  following  letter  from  Alice 
Masarykova  was  published  in  the 
London  Times  of  May  26: 

How  I  wish  that  our  choir  would 
brjng    to    you — our    music,  Smetana, 
Dvorak,  and  all  the  others— our  message 
of  faith  and  beauty.    Smetana  was  the 
well  of  faith  to  us  during  the  war,  the 
houses    were    always    full,    and  the 
melodies,  strong  and  sweet,  just  filled 
the   hearts   with   the  conviction  that 
our  honest  struggle  muat  lead  to  vic- 
tory.   I  Just  think  of  a  dark  spring 
day    when    a    young    Czech  sculptor 
came  to  say  good-hy  before  he  went 
to   the  battlefield,   sent  by  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  one  of  the  most 
exposed   piac<4s   to   fight   against  the 
allies.    He  knew  he  was  led  to  death, 
and  as  he  lingered  on  the  threshold  be- 
fore  turning   away   abruptly   he  said, 
palo  and   serious:   'I   shall  fall  in  a 
tew  days,  but  I  shall  never  use  this 
gun  against  the  allies.'    The  news  of 
his\leath  Carney  few  days  after.  This 
feeling  of  a  young  artistic  heart  you 
will  find  expressed  in  our  music— soft, 
yet  firm  and   faithful.    This  was  the 
speech  of  our  hearts  when  we  had  to 
be  silent,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  to 
hear  these  unsaid  words.,  and  Emmy 
Destinn  expresses  the  feeling  with  her 
voice   beautifully.     I  hops   when  you 
hear  our  music  you  will  feel  that  our 
nation,  merry^and  happy  by  disposition, 
is  and  will  be  true  to  her  dear  graves 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  far  distan* 
Siberia.    I  hope  many  of  you  will  spend 
Monday  evening  with  us  at  Queen's 
Hall." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  25,  there 
was  n  private  hearing  of  chamber  music 
by  Suk  and  Dvorak  played  by  the  Bo- 
hemian quartet.   "The  singing  of  the 
two  male-voiced  choirs  of  50  voices  each 
was   an   event  which   took   away  the 
breath."   The   Prague   Choral  Society, 
led  by  F.  Spilka,  amazed  through  an 
extraordinary  control  of  nuances.  JCrlz- 
kovsky's  "Drowned  Girl,"  an  elaborate 
scene,  was  one  of  the  selections.  The 
Moravian    Choral    Society,    led   by   F.  ; 
Vach,  "appealed  in  a  different  way,  yet  ! 
equally  strongly.     The  whole  aim  of 
Czecho-Slovak    singing    is    a  distinct 
tradition    from    anything    in  western 
Europe."  Piano  pieces  by  Smetana  and 
others  were  played. 

At  the  public  concert  on  May  26, 
Smetana's  "Vltava"  and  "Sarka"  and 
Dvorak's  Slavonic  Dances  were  played 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  National  The- 
atre, Prague,  led  by  Karel  Kovarovic. 
The  Times  said  of  this  concert:  "The 
instant  impression  made  by  the  orches-' 
tra  was  that  of  great  virility  and  an  cx- 
,  ceptionally  sensitive  Unity.  The  first  ot 
these  qualities  made  the  hearer  grate- 
fully alert,  the  second  established  a 
most  happy  compact  as  between  con- 
ductor and    audience.     M.  Kovaravlc 


fart    SiUllgO.     aill*    ocr  ...v-v.  -~ 

unconscious  alliance  in  art  already  at- 
tained, which  may  well  be  developed 
without  leading  to  any  confusion  ot 
tongues  as  between  tho  nations  which 
have  found  new  friendship  in  the  gpm 
work  of  the  past  four  years. 

Mme  Destinn.  now  known  as  ues- 
tfnnova,  sang  songs  from  the  operas 
of  her  own  country.  "She  then  settled 
down  to  the  tenderest  singing  of  two 
cradle  songs  from  Smetana s  The 
Kiss';  so  lovely  a  wayside  gift  to  tne 
audience  on  her  part  made  the  vast 
bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers  whica 
were  showered  upon  her  look  rather 
aggressive." 

The  Kinsey  quartet  and  others  an- 
nounced a  performance  from  May  30  ot 
Turina's  "Scene  Andalousc"  "Crepus-, 
cule  du  Soir"  (Serenata)  and  A  la 
I  Fenetre."  "Turina,  like  his  compatri- 
ots Albeniz,  Granados  and  De  Falla,  is 
a  fine  pianist.  He  began  his  career 
by  composing  a  good  deal  of  quasi- 
sacred  music,  but  his  real  training  took 
place  under  Vincent  d'Indy  at  the 
Schola  Cantorum.  In  England  be  IB 
best  known  by  his  "Processio  del 
Rocio,"  which  Sir  Henry  Wood  has 
plaved.  Mr.  Copeland  has  played  piano 
pieces  by  Turina  in  Boston  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts. 

Sydney  Rosenbloom  gave  a  concert  ot 
his  own  compositions  in  London  on  May 
14  "His  instrumental  writing  is  so  re- 
markably efficient,  so  direct  and  well 
planned  that  hi:-  work  repays  a  thor- 
oughly good  performance."  The  program 
included  a  violin  sonata,  piano  pieces  and 
songs  "The  style  of  Mr.  Rosenbloom  s 
piano  writing  is  very  much  founded  on 
Chopin  and  his  earlier  pieces  seein  o 
take  more  than  their  foundation  fro  n 
that  quarry.  The  variations  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  as  are  those_  for  .wo 
pianos  Op.  16,  which  are  alreauy  famil- 
iar and  were  given  at  the  end  of  this 
program.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  more  in  them,  however,  than  this 


ingenuity  combined  with  a  sure  instinct 
for  effect,  a  song  writer  Mr.  Rosen- 
bloom is  less  well  equipped.'4 

"Next  came  an  Idyllic  Phantasy  for 
voice,  oboe  and  violoncello,  words  and 
music  by  Cyril  Scott.    One  thought  of 
•The  Faun,'  but  there  was  none  of  Mai- 
larme's  wizardry,  and  of  Tristan's  shep- 
herd, but  he  piped  in  a  distinct  key,  and 
in  the  end  one  decided  that  it  was  jus*. 
Cyril  Scott,  and  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  be  given  why  one  should  like  it. 
except  that  an  oboe  most  delicately  and 
a     violoncello     most  sympathetically 
plaved  (behind  a  door)  and  a  voice  per- 
fectly in  tune,  in  spite  of  temptations 
rot  to  be,  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
combination.    It  was  repeated.  There 
were  two  songs  for  which  the  possession 
of  sanity  was  rather  a  disadvantage. 
Verlaine's  words  generally,  but  especial- 
ly in   'Crepuscule   du   Soir  Mystique, 
seem  as  if  they  could  only  properly  be 
sung  by  a  priestess  over  a  smoking 
tripod.    And  in  'Lotusland'  we  had  no 
notion  what  the  words  (Cyril  Scott)  or 
the  music  (Goossens)  may  mean,  and 
yet  they  cannot  be— perish  the  thought, 
—nonsense.    Is  it  an  Indian  serenade  to 
Mrs    Besant?"    The  London  Times  is 
speaking  of  Astra  Desmond,  whose  sing- 
ing had  "the  crowning  merit  of  sanity- 
crowning,  because  there  are  many  other 
virtues  in  it,  and  because  after  them  all 
we  come  back  to  this  one  as  the  thing 
that  pleases  most.  There  is,  what  many 
people  would  put  first,  plenty  of  stuff 
in  the  voice,  as  we  heard  in  'Mad  Bess' 
—but  not  so  mad  as  she  is  painted,  Miss 
Desmond  assured  us.  Then  there  is  flex- , 
ibility,    which    'Non    piu    mesta'  was' 
fetched  up  from  the  shades  to  prove. 
The  proof  was  complete  after  a  page  of 
t   and  we  would  then  anoThore  have 
confessed  a  willing  do  manus  sclentiae 
and  gone  on  to  the  next,  but  it  would 
have  been  unholy  to  interfere  with  Ca- 
nidia's  incantation." 

A  quartet  in  C  major  by  Norman 
O'Neill  was  played  in  London  on  May 
24.  "It  is  played  on  strings,  but  one 
wonders  why  it  is  called  a  quartet, 
since  it  aims  at  nothing  more  than 
the  sonata  for  a  string  and  pianoforte 
does.  The  threads  of  melody— some  of 
of  the  later  ones  very  acceptable  music 
-are  tossed  about,  it  is  true,  from  one 
instrument  to  the  other,  but  as  each 
takes  them  up  successively,  the  others 
stand  still  and  .look  on.  Its  interest  is 
therefore  as  mild  as  that  we  take  in 
watching  the  high  jump,  and  not  of  the 
breathless  kind  with  which  we  follow 
the  quarter-mile.  Considered  as  a  piece 
for  Dianoforte  written  out  for  strings, 


A  permanent  orchestra  for  Birming- 
ham (Eng.)  is  forming.   There  will  be  TO 
players.   The  season  will  be  from  Octo- 
ber to  May.  There  will  be  Saturday  and  . 
Sunday  evening  concerts;  12  symphony 
concerts   on   Wednesday,    and    In  the 
parks  a  series  of  evenings  devoted  toy. 
light  music,  followed  by  dancing.  The; 
annual  cost  Is  estimated  at  about  $42.jOO:  | 
the  revenue  at  $30,000.    Half  the  deficit^; 
has  been  guaranteed  by  individual  c»u-E 
zens  for  Ave  years.    It  is  proposed  tog 
provide  the  balance  from  the  rates.  K 
One  interesting  outcome  of  the  war,  or  n 
rather  of  the  peace,  will  be  that  more  ( 
attention  Is  paid  to  church  bells  and  ' 
bell-ringlng.    Everywhere  signs  of  this 
are  cropping  up.   The  bells  of  St.  Clem- 
ent's are  being  put  in  order,  and  now 
the  rector  and  church-wardens  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry  -  next  -  Guildhall  have 
petitioned  the  lord  mayor  to  intercede 
with  the  corporation  to  restore  the  bells 
in  this  church,  which  for  centuries  has| 
been  considered  "the  chapel  of  the  cor- 
poration."   These  famous  bells  are  only 
rung  at  the  request  of  the  corporation,  ' 
or  when  important  functions  are  being 
held  at  Guildhall.   To  put  them  in  orocr 
would  cost  about  £1500— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  story  of  the  popular  Advent  hymn 
"Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  descending" 
is  worth  recalling  In  any  discussion  on 
our  hymn  tunes.  Apparently  it  began 
life  as  a  drawing-room  ballad  about  1770. 
and  shortly  after  was  being  danced  as 
a  hornpipe  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Authori- 
ties differ  as  to  whether  the  hymn  camo 
between  the  ballad  and  the  hornpipe,  or 
last  of  all.  but  at  any  rate  the  tune 
proved  itself  suitable  for  both.— London 
Daily  Chronicle.  MlrfMafl 

GLORIFIES  THB:  POPS 

Having  conducted  the  Pop  ooncerta 
of  the  past  week  at  Symphoi^  Hall,  Mr 
jacchia  has  demonstrated  his  ° 
make  the  remaining  three  weeks  of  • 
Pops  season  the  liveliest  of  ah- 
unprecedented  popularity  as  •  *WM 
leader  may  be  explained  by  his  elect!  . 
and  tireless  energy,  his  buoyant  spt.  i  s 
and  his  muslclanly  authority  then  tie 
present  strength  of  these  qualities  mark, 
him  as  in  the  fullest  ^power  of  his  ca- 

"N«t  Wednesday,  June  25th.  will  be  I 
operatic  night,  the  only  one  of  the  sea-  * 
son.    although'  Mr.     Je.cchia    is    an  f 
operatic  conductor  par  excellence,    i  ne  fcg 
operas  of  five  nations  will  be  heard. 

Tomorrow  night  the  Massachusetts  f 
State  Nurses'  Association  have  taken  I 
a  number  ,of  seats  under  the  direction  I 
of  Anna  L.  Gibson,  R.  N. 

For  Thursday,  June   26.   the  Boston 
City  Club  has  made  the  night  its  own 
by  taking  the  entire  floor  and  many  bal-  ; 
cony  seats.  • 
The  programs  of  the  week  follow:  K, 
MONDAY.  JUNE  23. 
Graduate  Nurses'  Night. 

March.  "Semper  Fidelia"  1*°,us* 

Overture  to  "Martha"  ,„'',  , 

Reverie  .\   Redway-KUsland 

Fantasia.  "Carmen"  iJ?,',-!  ! 

Ballet  Suite.  "Sylvia"  :-'™  ':'^  . 

(al  I.e*  ChaaseresBes.   (b)  Pizzicato. 

Son*  Without  Words  Tschnikowiky 

Intermezzo,  "PaKlloccl"  Leoncavallo  , 

Second  Hunsrarlnn  Rhapsody  ',,.!    .  1 

Selection.  "Eileen"   Herbert 

Waltz.  "Espana"   Wttld7?m!j 

Manou'a  Letter  

Quartet  from  "Rlgoletto   verui  ■ 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  24. 

Entrance  of  the  Gladiators  T^Z 

Overture  to  "M:>saniello"  .'r  '-  !}.n, 

interlude   

Fantasia,  "Aida  •;••  ".',•  Ver  I 

Ballet  Music  from  "The  Cld" ....  Massenet  > 

(a)  Castillane.     (b)  Aragonalse. 
Violin  solos,    (a)  Nocturne.  Op.  it,  NO, 

Chopin,     (bl  Schcrzetto  W  Ittman 

Mr  Theodorowlcz. 

Kntr'acte  "Mlgnon"  •   Th<;?"  • 

Third  Hungarian  Rhapsody  szt 

Fantasia,  "Carmen"  w,',„.ii- 

Turklsh  Patrol   MlchaelU  a 

intermezzo.  "L'Amlco  Fritz"  Mascagm 

Tlie  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  Wagner  I 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25. 
Operatic  Night. 
Coronation  March  from  "The  Prophet" 

Meyerbeer 

Polonaise  from  "Eugen  Onegln"  : 
Tschaikowsky  I 

Prelude  to  Act  III,  "Natoma"  "erb<?" 

Fantasia,  "I-a  Boheme"  X"™?; 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"  ^*Sgntr 

Ave  Maria  from  "Othello"  Verdi 

Gypsy  Dance  from  "Carmen'  ■  •  •  •  p«t 

Sextet  from  "Lucia"   Donizetti 

Bacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah 

Saint-Saens 

Meditation  from  "Thais"  Massenet 

Intermezzo.   "Cavallerla  Rusticana 

Mascagni  i 
Danco  of  the  Hours  from  "La  Gloconda" 

Ponchledl 

THURSDAY,  June  20. 
City  Club  Night. 

.    March,  "Bocaccto'.'  ,   *UV1>< 

f    Overture  to  "Mignon"  •',  ,°,m 

Waltz,  "Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woosdt»  ^ 

Fantasia,  "Madame  Butterfly"  Puccini 

Suite,  "Sylvia"  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ,De''be* 

(a)  Les  chasseresses.    (b)  \alse  leute. 
(c)  Cortege  de  BacchuK. 
Ave  Maria  (for  strings  and  organ  i 
Ave  aiano.  schubert-WilhelmJ 

Prelude   RachmaninolT 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

Wagner 

Selection.   "Fiddlers  Three"  Johnstone 

-La  Paloma"  ■•  ,\''a0  '  ' 

Waltz.  "Violets"  .•  WaldteuM 


foni  "Que*n  of  6het>a 
y  "Oberon"  

'/••A  Maitk*rl  Ball".  . . 
:oppelia."    (a)  Valse. 

iV  Act  II, 


".  .•.  .  GounoA 

 Web«- 

.  Boccherlnl 

 Vordl 

(b)  Czar- 

  Delibes 

•'The  Jewels  of  the 

  ■\Volf-Kerr.-irl 

Atltmde  Print  an  i  :  ■   Lacousb* 

First  Hungarian  Khapaody  I-Uz» 

Selection.    ■  .Sii.  JH  ;  '   Komtlerlt 

Prelud,:  A'  i     .  "  Ui/.<" 

"Pomone,'"    Waltz   'Waldteutei 

fjPotnp  and  Clr  unintancc"  Elgar 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  28. 

Entrance  of  the  Unyurde  Halvorsen 

Overture.  "Jcanno  d'Arc"  Verdi 

Berceuse    Godard 

Fantasia.  "PasUai-cp    Leoncavallo 

Suite.  "Peer  GyiH"  Grieg 

(a)  Death  of  A.isc.    <b)  In  the  Hall  of 
the  Mountain  King. 
Intermezzo.  "t'avallcrla  P.usticana" 

Mascagni 

A  Petlts  Pas  Sudesst 

'llilid   Hung.irlan   Ithapsody..  Llaft 

Selection.   "Her  Regiment"  Herbert 

Volga.  Bargeman's  Pong 

(Orchestrated  by  Jaci;hlaj 

"EstudlaiiHua  "  Waltz  Waldteufel 

American  Pa'.ro.    UMcbun 1 


Fanatical  qpd  even  m,,d  _'";Lr } 

ists.  If  there  are  an> ,  snouia  pu  i 
these  sad  cases,  recorded  In  ,,a.  n?  , "  r 
paper  In  1825.  probably  published  In  I 
some  town  on  the  Merrimack  river:  •  I 

"Died.  In  North-Hampton,  by  drink-  I 
ing  cold  water,  Mr.  \\  illlam  Johnson.' 

"Died.  Mr.  John  Odiorne  (by  drink-  ■ 
ing  cold  water),  aged  42." 

Peace  Pens 
Two  pene  for  signing  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  were  sold  in  1825  for  £2.->0  each. 
The  peace  treaty  pens  of  1856  are  in  tne 
possession  of  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  we  j 
can  Bee  Senator  Lodge  and  Senate 
Borah  bidding  against  each  other  lor 
President  Wilson's  pen—*  scene  for  our 
jold  friend,  the  Historical  Painter. 

In  a  Bathtub 

I  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  persons  wish 
l  ing  to  rent  a  summer  cottage  by  the 
sea  look  for  those  that  have  at  least 
t  two  or  three  bathrooms.   Mr.  Herkimer 
f  Johnson,  assures  us  that  this  is  the  case 
at  Clamport.    J'When  I  first  went  there, 
all  the  cottagers  lived  the  simple  lite. 
Few   If  any,  of  the  shingled  cottages 
ad  a  bathtub.  Men  and  women  bathed 
•n  the  ocean.    "When  the  Architect  of 
the    Squissicheesit    Hotel  showed  his 
plans,  the  wonder  was  that  one  »oom 
was  marked  'bathroom.1    Now  It  is  all 
I  changed.   One  small  cottage  has  five.  I 
am  told  that  servants  arc  now  demand- 
I  ing,  each  one,  a  separate  room  that 
i  they  may  wash  and  bo  clean.  What  are 
we  coming  to?   I  like  to  think  of  the 
J  old  story  about  the  plain  man  up-state 
lln  New  York,  who  was  fascinated  in  a 
A  metropolitan    hotel  by  the  porcelain 
I  bath,  glittering   pipes  of  hot  and  cold 
(water,  the    shower,  the  douches,  the 

■  sprays,  etc.  Relating  his  adventure  at 
1  the  store  to  gaping  villagers,  he  ended: 
I  'By  heck,  It  was  great.  I  wish  it  Mad 
I  been  Saturday  night.'  It's  an  old  story, 

■  however,  but  the  old  stories  are  better 
SI  than  the  new,  which  are  only  variants 
5  or  dilutions." 

Is  it  true  that  in  England  "the  gay 
H  carolling  which  issues  every  morning 
I  from  the  bathrooms  of  the  male 
P  species"  is  a  sign  of  spring,  as  the 
,  Daily  Chronicle  suggests?  How  many 
j!  Englishmen  rejoice  in  a  bathroom?  Do 

I  not  the  great  majority  still  "tub'!  it. 

II  "For  the  rest  of  the  day,"  says  the 
I  Daily  Chronicle,   "he  may  be  dourly 

songless;  he  may  resist  with  vigor  any 
M  drawing-room  suggestion  that  he  can 
I  sing,  but  as  sure  as  he  enters  the  bath 
Broom  his  vocal  cords  are  loosened,  and 

■  he  sings  as  cheerfully.  If  not  as  har- 
Irooniously  as  any  morning  lark."  The 
H  writer  suggests  that  the  Englishman 
E  sings  to  nerve  himself  to  the  plunge 

■  Into  cold  water.    "Songless  men  have 
H  sung  on  the  eve  of  battle."  ." 

j  The  singing  of  the  male  '.n  a  tub  is 
Boot  encouraged  by  tho  females  in  many 
H  households.  For  some  reason  it  irri- 
§•<  tates  them,  as  tho  early  crowing  of  the 
ft  cock  13  obnoxious  to  some  In  the  nelgh- 
Bborhocd.  (Cock-crowing  .did  sad  dam- 
Rage  to  the  nerves  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
B  and  yet  he  Is  called  a  philosopher.)  The 
B|  quality  of  the  vocal  performance  has 
K  nothing  to  do  with  it  Jones  and  Rob- 
Binson'may  sing  tunefully  or  In  a  man- 
B  ner  to  put  tho  plumbing  out  of  order, 
D  it  matters  not;  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
■  Robinson  cannot  endure  it.  Has  this 
\  ■  habit  of  a  husband  ever  been  citf.d  as 
"extreme  cruelty"  In  divorce  r*cceed- 

We  have  read  that  if  a  man  on  the 
wrong  side  of  50,  getting  out  of  cold 
I  water,  finds  the  bathroom  looking-glass 
I  fogged,  he  may  continue  his  practice 
J  safely,  knowing  that  it  is  beneficial; 
1  that  there  are  somo  who  when  the  wa- 
I  ter  is  only  a  little  above  freezing  point 
1  find  it  necessary  "to  towel  only  their 
head  and  their  heels,  natural  evapora- 
J  tlon  doing  the  rest." 


Thaf  is  one  of      MBtTCf  M  startling 

statements  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Boston  Herald  from  the  Saturday  Even- 1 
ing  Post  under  title:  "Boston  Under 
Bolshevik  Rule." 

It  Is  an  imminent  catastrophe  the 
imaginative  Evening  Post  writer  sug- 
gests, for  he  depicts  some  not  youth- 
ful contemporaries  as  victims.  He  por- 
trays ex-Gov.  McCall  as  a  dishwasher 
in  the  Parker  House  kitchen  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  as  a  gravedlgger 

This  is  an  extreme  view.  We  cannot 
believe  that  either  Imminently  or  re- 
motely Boston  will  come  under  Bolshe- 
vik rule,  but  the  prophecy  affords  a 
foundation  for  interesting  speculation. 


If  Bolsheviks  (or,  for  that  matter,  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats)  were  to  ap- 
point a  glue  mixer  librarian,  they 
would  very  likely  only  be  adding  to 
their  present  list  of  mistakes,  but  let 
us  consider  any  bright  aspect  of  the 
matter  we  can  discover 


the   iuiTlcrites   antl"  tn 
robes  in  the  Second  At 
irnacle  on  the  site  of  wh 


Arriving  at  the  age  of  ^T'lhe  gteaT 
^poet  Po-Chii-i  (772-816  A.  D.)  wrole  these 
veryes : 

Between  thirty  and  forty  one  Is  distracted 
by  the  Five  Lusts ; 
J  Between  •seventy  and  eighty  one  Is  a  prey 

to  a  hundred  diseases. 
.  But  from  fifty  to  sixty  one  Is  free  from  all 
ills;  - 

Calm  and  still— t'.ie  heart  enjoys  rest. 
11  have  put  behind  me  Love  and  Greed;  I 
have  done  with  Profit  and  Fame; 

■  l  am  still  short  of  Illness  and  decay  and 

far  from  decrepit  age. 
Jstren  th  of  limb  I  still  possess  to  seek  the 
i lvers  and  hills: 

■  Still  my  heart  has  spirit  enough  to  lUten 

to  flutes  and  strings. 

■  At  leisure  I  open  new  wine  and  taste  'sev- 

eral cups; 

Drunken.   I   recall   old   poems  and  sing  a 


whole  volume 

The  Russians,  we  are  told,  are  a  naV  M  Meng-te  has  asked  for 


urally  happy  people;  simple-hearted; 
singularly  direct  in  their  expression  of 
feeling,  and  less  subject  than  many 
other  peoples  to  affected  poses  and  dis- 
dainful behavior.  They  are  fond  of 
flowers,  music  and  beautiful  pictures. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  Slavarsky 
In  control  might  imbue  the.  fortunately 
small  but  still  painfully  evident,  dis- 
Idalnful  minority  of  Boston  Library  at- 
1  tendants  with  a  cheerful  attitude  to- 
ward the  public  which  (in  a  manner  of 
'  speaking)  they  serve? 

In  that  way  could  that  afflictive 
'  minority's  faces  become,  like  the  wln- 
|  some  majority's,  even  more  inspiriting 
•  and  decorative  (no  mean  use  for  human 
|  faces,  either)  than  the  beautiful  mural 
paintings.  J.  P.  G. 


poem  and  here- 1 

with  I  exhort  him 
Not  to  complain  of  threescore,  "the  time  of  I 
obedient  ears." 


Well? 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

In  "Boston  Turned  Inside  Out,"  by 
Henry  Morgan,  publisher's  imprint  1880, 
I  find  the  following  at  page  113: 

'Dick  Forceps  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  drink  many  times  before  his 
companions  left  the  saloon." 

Also  on  page  72:  "Then  shall  her 
(Boston's)  liquor  saloons  be  closed." 

And  elsewhere  in  the  book,  which  is 
not  without  interest  even  today. 

WILLIAM  DE  WAMPUM. 
Wrentham. 


A  Russian  Anti-Christ 


Bolshevik  Boston 

As  the.  World  Wags: 

"The  librarian  of  the  Boston  Library 
was  Vladimir  Slavarsky,  who  qualified 
for  his  position  because  he  had  once  | 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  religious 
movement  of  a  somewhat  mystical 
character  is  spreading  among  Rus 
sian    peasants.    There    have  beei 
strange  sects  among  these  peopl 
SB  for  centuries.    Ignorance  combine 
',.wjth  a  child-like  nature  does  . 
preclude  a  curious  spirituality  or  a 
mystical  outlook.     This  mysticism 
finds  expression  by  the  side  of  relent- 
less realism  in  the  romances  of  the 
epileptic  Dostoievsky;  even  in  tales 
T  of  peasant  life  by  the  TurgenielT  of 
T  the  earlier  period.    Then   there  is 
Tolstoi  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  to 
mention  the  writers  of  the  present 
school.    That  the  peasants  believe 
Lenine  is  the  Anti-Christ,  the  Man 
of  Sin,  who  should"  appear  before 
the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour,  is 
natural.    He  certainly  is  a  man  of 
sin.    But   there   have   been  many 
Anti-Christs  in  the  world's  history. 
The    early    Christians    called  hjm 
Nero,  and  this  gave  rise  to  Renan's 
fascinating  book.    The  number  666 
spoken  of  in  the    Apocalypse  has 
been  discovered  in  the    names  of 
many — Diocletian,  Julian  the  Apos 
tatc,  Luther,  to  name  only  the  most 
conspicuous. 

The  Rev.  W.  Webb  Pebloc,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  who  predicts  that  the  world  j 
will  soon  come  to  an  end,  certainly  | 
lat  the  end  of  this  year,  does  not 
mention  Levine  as  the  forerunner. 
iLearned  men  have  in  the  past  con-| 
fidently  given  dates  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Anti-Christ  and  the  conse- 
quent ending  of  all  worldly  things. 
Pico  o'f  Mirandola  put  the  event  in 
1994,  so  there  are  still  75  years  of 
?race,  and  many  of  us  will  not  live 
to  see  it.    These  prophets  of  today 
should  remember  that  the  council  of 
Florence  in  1105  condemned  Fluentius, 
[bishop  of  that  city,  for  maintaining 
that  Anti-Christ  was  then  born.  The 
i Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  was  more 
Icautious.    He  did  not  even  mention 
the  old  tradition  that  Anti-Christ 
should  be  born  of  a  Jewish  family 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.    Of  what 
tribe  is  Levine?    The  good  Prebend- 
ary urged  his   hearers  not  to  be 
i  frightened.    Nor  should  Bostonians 
|  be  unduly   alarmed.     They  should 


Fortunate,  happy  Po  Chii-i!  "At  leisure 
I  open  new  wine."  He  lived  In  a  truly 
civilized  country,  in  years  of  sweetness,  I 
light  and  reasonableness. 

"The  time  of  obedient  |ears."  Here  he  I 
quoted  from  Confucius,  who  many  years  I 
before  Po  Chli-i  "tasted  severaL*ups," 
said  that  it  was  not  until  he  was  60  that| 
his  ears  obeyed  him. 

Searching  Criticism 
The  following  review  of  a  theatrical 
performance  in  Strou^dsburg.  Pa.,  shows i 
that  the   local   critic  did   not  follow! 
slavishly  In  the  footsteps  of  Haz)ltt. 
Lamb.  Hunt,  Clement  Scott,  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  or  even  the  late  William  Winter. 
He  blazed  boldly  a  new  path.  The  playl 
he  saw  was  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." I 
"This    performance    was  interesting! 
throughout.     There   is   a   clever  lovel 
story    running    thioughout    the    play.  I 
Three  men  are  making  efforts  to  securel 
the  hand  of  the  very  famous  Portia.! 
daughter  of^a  very  rich  Grecian  mer-l 
chant.  Shylock.    She  is  a  clever  char-l 
acter;  so  if  her  fathn-r.    Some  trouble! 
arises,  and*  finally,  in  order  to  chooses 
her  lover,  tWe  lots  of  the  caskets  is  re-| 
sorted  to.    She  schemes  to  defeat  twol 
of  the  least  loved  lovers,  which  scheme 
is  clever.    Finally,  the  play  ends  in  a 
most    amusing    manner.     The    casket  I 
scheme   is   one   of   the   most  famous! 
scenes  written  by  Shakespeare." 


Locusts  Again.  ( 
We  call  the  attention  of  those  about 
to  bag  locusts,  or  buy  them  at  the  meat- 
man's by  the  pound  or  the  bushel  for  the 
table,  to  read  a  story,  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  174S,  page  362. 
the  story  told  Sir  Hans  Sloane  by  Col 
Needham,  who  had  lived  some  time  on 
the  island  of  TeneriCe.  In  1619  locusts 
destroyed  the  whole  product  of  the 
island.  "Cattle  ate  them  and  died,  and 
so  did  several  men,  and  others  struck 
out  in  blotches." 

See  also  Beauplin's  History  of  the  Uk 
raine.  "The  swine  feed  upon  them  do- 
custs)  as  a  dainty  and  grow  tat;  but  no- 
body will  eat  of  them  so  fattened,  only 
because  they  abhor  that  sort  of  ver- 
min." 

Several  old  writers  contradict  the  say- 
ing in  Proverbs  that  the  locusts  have  no 
king.  First  of  all,  see  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Chap.  lx.,  verses 
8-11:  "And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke 
locusts  upon  the  earth  .  .  .  And  they 
had  had  a  king  over  them,  which 
is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose 
name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon, 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name 
Apollyon." 

A  gentleman,  living  in  Breslaj  in  1748, 
describing  the  ravages  of  locusts,  wrote: 
"Some  people  pretend  to  say  that  each 
of -these  band.s  has  a  captain  of  a  most 
enormous  size."  The  locusts  at  Breslau 
were  about  the  length  of  ono'3  finger. 
The  elder  Pliny  .said  that  in  India  some 
were  three  feet  long.  If  any.  of  this 
length  are  now  to  be  found  among  the 
17-year  locusts  in  Bristol  county  we 
should  recommend  roasting  instead  of 
frying.  By  the  way.  does  any  one  today 
support  the  belief  of  Ludolphus  in  his 
comment  on  the  History  of  Ethiopia 
that  tho  quails  sent  by  the  Lord  for  the 
sustenance  of  Israel  were  in  reality 
locusts? 

For  ingenious  and  amusing  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Ecclesiastes.  "the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden."  trans- 
lated by  some,  "The  locust  shall  burden 
itself,"  and  of  the  strange  verses  in  Rev- 
elation quoted  above,  see  "Fragments 
Illustrating  Scripture,"  an. appendix  to 
Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

•vol.  III.,  po.  55-67  (Charlcstown.  1813).  A 
gem  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  pictured 
in  this  book,  gives  the  true  Import.  "A 

1  dry.  shrunk,  shrivelled,  crumpling,  crag- 
gy old  man,  his  backbone  sticking  out, 
his  knees  projecting  forward,  and  the 
apophyses,  or,  bunching  parts  of  the 
bones,  in  general  enlarged,"  Is  repre- 
sented under  the  emaciated  figure  of  a 
locust,  who  has  loaded  "his  shrunk 
stature,  his  drooping  wings,  and  his 
spindle  shanks  with  a  supplicatory  sac- 
rifice to  Venus." 

As  for  the  locusts  in  Revelation,  they 
are  supposed  ivy  some  to  prophesy  the 
ravages  of  the  Mamelukes;  by  others, 
the  destroying  Tartars  under  the  great 
Cham.  ,  ii^^— 


f r.  Ziegfeld's  Heroines 

Mr.  F.  Zlegfcld,  Jr..  believes  that  the  , 

public    should    know    all    about  tho 
dancers,  singers  and  comedians  engaged  I 
for  his  Nine-o'Clock  Revue  find  Mj4- ] 
night  Frolic  on  the  top  of  the  New  Am- 
sterdam Theatre  in  New  York.    His  lit- 
tle magazine,  The  Moon.  Is  .t  the  samel 
time    genealogical,    loman  ic    and  epi- 
grammatic.     Thus     Mis.*     Fontainc'-s  J 
mother  was.  or  we  hope,  is  the  daughter 
of   a   prominent   Jurist    of   Tennessee.  I 
The  father  was  "a  descendant  of  a  long  I 
line  of  Virginian  aristocracy,  being  a  I 
great-grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
boasting  such  names  as  Gen.  Robert  K. 
Lee,  Gov.  Spottiswoode.  Martha  Dan- 
drldge  (later  Tfirs.  George  Washington), 
the    Wlnstons    and    Ayletts,    as    his  I 
friends."  No  wonder  Miss  Fontaine,  who  I 
In  one  of  her  dances  "wears  the  original  | 
buckle  of  one  of  Patrick  Henry's  shoes," 
"Is  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  a  zephyr  | 
wafted  off  a  garden  full  of  flowers."  | 
Turn  a  page,  and  you  learn  that  Miss 
Lillian  Lorraine  "lives  fully,  zestfully 
at  racing  speed:  she  puts  paprika  on  j 
mustard."    Hot  stulT'  to  use  the  sinewy  j 
language  of  the  street. 


agement  of  the  Copley  Theatre  presents 
light  entertainment  for  its  patrons.  A 
really  light  farce,  which  would  be  well  I 
received  at  any  time,  is  "Two  Pairs,"  I 
which  was  given  last  night. 

The  entire  company  of  the  Jewett ; 
Players  was  not  required,  and  this  was  | 
theVcast: 

Sonant  D"1*  ' 

Boult  E.  E.  C'llv.1 

Vincent  Stirling  Nlcholns  Joy 

Mr.  Stirling  CaraerOD  Jlattlicws 

Mr.  Esmond  H.  Conway  wlncficlrt 

Hawkins  Donald  Call  j 

I.ucr.  Viola  Roach  , 

Sylrla  Jessamine  Jiewcoinbe  , 

John  Eaniond  Leonard  Craske 

It  is  an  old  English  story— always ' 
good  when  well  told — of  two  fathers  ; 
who  plan*  to  unite  their  son  and  daugh-  j 
ter  in  marriage.  The  proposed  victims 
are  informed,  so  the  son  changes 
places  with  his  valet  and  the  daugh-  j 
ter  with  her  maid,  and  they  fall  in  j 
love  as  was  lntend<(fl,  in  the  most  nat-  i 
ural  way  in  the  world,  to  their  o-wn  I 
delight  and  that  of  their  parents  who  j 
feared  the  outcome. 

The  farce  had  troublesome  times  when  l 
first  prepared  for  the  stage  because  the 
star  in  the  company  declined  to  play 
the  part  of  the  maid,  while  the  male 
star  wasWloubtful  about  playing  valet 
to  his  underling.  There  was  ho  occa- 
sion for  professional  Jealousy  ns  the 
farce  was  presented  at  the  t  'opley.  ■ 
Nicholas  Joy  as  Vincent  Stirling  divided, 
thejionors  of  the  male  parts  with  E. 
E.  Cllve  as  Boult,  and  the  favorite 
Jessamine  Newcombe  surpassed  only  in' 
slight  degree  Viola  Roacn,  who  played 
the  part  of  her  maid  and  impersonated 
the  heiress.  H.  Conway  Wlngfteld  as 
one  of  thp  fathers  and  Cameron  M:\t- 
thews  as  the  other  added  to  the  gayely 
of  the  performance,  and  while  Leonard 
Craske  had  few  opportunities  as  brother 
of  the  proposed  bride,  he  made  the  most 
of  whaj  was  given  him. 

The  play  was  written  by  Donald  Mo-: 
Laren,  known, on  the  stage  In  England: 
and  this  country-  H  is  a  credit  to  the' 
author  and  its  presentation  is  creditable 
to  the  company  who  produced  it  at  the! 
Copley.  ~n  '■tW 

MARX  BROTHERS 
HEAD  KEITH  BILlJ 


i  Andrew    Mack    Also  oi 
Week's  Program 


The  four  Marx  Brothers,  comedians, 
Instrumentalists,  singers  and  dancers,  in 
*"N  Everything*"  a- farce  by  Al  Shean, 
head  the  bill  at.  B;  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
crowded  house  and  there  were  many 
obliged  to  stand.  The  bill  Is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  season. 

The  act  is  one  of  the  speediest  present- 
ed in  vaudeville,  and  the  four  broth- 
ers all  vie  with  one  another  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  astonishing  versatility.  There 
are  two  scenes.  The  final  one,  Hammer' 
Villa  on  "the  Hudson,  Is  nicely  mounted. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  performance  is 
the  work  o:'  Art  Marx,  who  affects  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own. 

Other  acts  were  Fenton  and  Fields, 
blackface   comedians   and   dancers,  in, 
an  act  that  excelled  in  eccentric  danch 
and  parodies;  Maryon  Vadie,  dance 
and  Ota  Gygi,  fiddler,  in  a  worthy  pe 
formance  of  classical  dancing  and  I 
strumentarion ;    Sinclair    and  '!aspc 
singers  and  comedians:  Gracie  Emme 
and  company  in  a  swiftly  moving  farce 
woll  acted:  Kianz  and  La  Sallo,  singers 
and  comedians,  with  a  unique  style  that 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  audience:  the 
Gliding  G'Mearas,  in  a  sensatiohal  dai 
ing  act  that  amazed  in  its  length  and 
appeal;  Black  and  White,  In  a  novelty 
diversion,  and  Andrew  Mack,  in  songs 
and  stories. 


Tl 


jYMOUTTI  THEATRE  -"The  Fire- 

|  b  revival  of  the  comedy  opera  by 
>   Ha  i  bach  and   Rudolf  Frlmi,  pro 
*d  by  Carl  Hunt.    The  cast: 

I  Van  fhirj  Louise  Mallory 

ti.'  Laura   Uumllton  ' 

•o  Walte*  Ooup<- 1 

Van  Dure  FUtIh  Aroaro 

Iim  John  Norton  ' 

Mine  Rene   Brown  ■ 

Travers  linrton  Lenlhau  I 

Tliuraton  Irvine   Beebe  « 

Frank  William  Wolff  ,J 

mlo  Cohiuibo  Belly  Dromond  j 

 Gcorga   Gorman  f 

jC;. ......  Dorothy   Mayuard  ,i 

le  performance  last  evening'  lacked 
the.  lina|  touches  that  fcivc  convincing 
Smoothness.  '  several  members  of  the 
»ast  falling  short  of  perfect  familiarity 
tilth  their  lines,  but  the  general  merit 
M  the  production  and  the  reception  ac- 
Rordcd  it  by  the  audience  offered  prom- 
Be  of  better  things. 
"•William  Wolff  as  tho  venerable  choir 
master  was  delightful  and  might  have 
jproved  himself  lovable  if  the  role  of- 
fered more  scope  for  his  talents.  John 
Norton  drew  many  a  laugh  with  his 
prof  cssoiin  1  -see '-eta ri al- medical  make-up 
■ft  his  phial  of  tonic  pills.  Miss  Arcaro 
was  equaliv  amusing  In  her  part.  Mr. 
SSurston  was  well  east  as  the  youthful 
bachelor  uncle,  and  Miss  Brown  dis- 
played a  like  fitness  for  the  role  of  a 
rather  doleful  but  very  marriageable 
maiden. 

.Mis  Maynard  not  only  measured  up 
"to  tho  exactions  of  her  important  part. 
b«it  sang  pleasingly.  Miss  Hamilton 
and  all  the  olners  gave  creditable  per- 
formances. One  point  of  excellence  was 
noteworthy— the  attention  giverf  by 
members  of  cast  and  chorus  to  business 
On  the  stage.  Too  often  one  sees  the 
leyes  of  participants  in  the  action  audi 
.Of  the  onlookers  roaming  about  the' 
audi< nee.  •"Sympathy"  and  the  other 
well-known  musical  numbers  of  "The 
Firefly"  are  not  the  least  of  the  good 
features  of  this  revival. 


V. 


"Tell  ;ue,  now.  whnt  should  a  man  want 
But  tn  alt  alone,  sipping  his  cup  of  wine?" 
Should  like  to  have  visitors  come  and  dis- 

¥  cuss  philosophy. 
Ani  not  to  finve  the  tax  collector  coming 

to  collect  taxes; 
Mjr  three  sons  married  Into  good  families 
And  my  five  daughters  wedded  to  steady 

husbands. 

then  I  could  jog  through  a  happy  rive- 
F.  (core  years  , 
And,  at  the  end,  need  no  Paradise. 
*■ 

Mr.  Johnson,  Butter  and  Hats 

For  once  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  led 
us  to  think  that  he  had  his  unphil- 
Osophical  moments,  that  he  no  longer 
looked  on  the  round  world — that  is, 
slightly  flattened,  etc. — and  the  things 
on  It  aa  an  observer  and  not  as  a  par- 
ticipant, certainly  not  as  one  of  "the 
complaining  millions  of  men."  He  was 
In  our  office  reading  a  letter  from  his 
estimable  and  indisputably  virtuous 
sister  Vashti.  Mr.  Johnson  suddenly 
ejaculated:  "Tub  butter  at  Clamport  is 
T2  cents  a  pound." 

The  very  phrase  "tub  butter"  grates 
on  our  ears.  We  are  not  unduly  sensi- 
tive, but  butter  Is  delicate  in  itself  and 
must  have  delicate  associations.  We 
still  rememiber  with  a  shudder  the  sight 
of  somebody's  Uncle  Amos  at  a  table 
In  a  Vermont  village  back  in  the  six- 
ties helping  himself  to  butter— it  was  a 
hot  day,  there  was  no  ice  in  the  house, 
and  the  fautter  dish  was  a  saucer— help- 
Ins  himself,  we  say,  with  a  teaspoon. 
Now  that  the  ,years  have  somewhat 
hardened  us,  fof  many  were  spent  in 
boarding  houses  and  pensions,  we  do 
not  like  to  think  of  butter  in  a  tub.  It 
was  the  price),  however,  that  staggered 
Mr.  Johnson.  "Seventy-two  cents,"  he 
murmured  and  his  head  sank  on  his 
breast. 

,  "Why  so  upset?''  we  remarked,  "ev-  j 
erythlng  will  be  dear  in  the  Seashore 
towns  and  villages  this  summer.  Mr. 
Oollghtly  told  us  that '  at  Gonquit  ice 
Is  now  $1.26  a  hundredweight  and  there 
will  be  little  or  none  after  the  middle  : 
of  August    Any  man  that  can  afford  j 
to  sport  a  straw  hat  like  yours,  Herki-  j 
mer,  should  not  worry  .about  the  price  i 
of  tub  butter." 

Mr.  Johnson's  face  glowed  with  pride,  j 
but  only  for  a  moment  "You  see,  it  was 
like  this.    I  went  into  the  shop  where 
I  have  my  hats  built  and  asked  them  if 
I  couldn't  have  my  straw  one  cleaned.  ' 
This  is  its  third  season,  and  I  read  in  ; 
an  English  newspaper  of  a  man  in  I 
Manor  Park  that  was  wearing  a  straw 
hat  27  years  old,  which  was  in  good  con-  ] 
dition  except  the  color.    My  hat  was 
firm  and  stiff.    The  clerk  smiled  In  a 
disagreeable  manner.   'You  can  have  it 
cleaned.  Mr.  Johnson,  but  that  won't 
help. '  Your  hat  is  sunburnt.*    Why  did 
I  not  have  tha  courage  to  go  on  wearing 
It?  jfoung  fellows  and  girls  sit  on  tho 
beach  exposing  a  great  deal  of  skin 
merely  to  be  sunburnt.  Like  Adam  and 


not  ashamed.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed 
of  a  sound,  healthy  hat  that  Is  com- 
paratively young?  J3ut  I  played  the 
coward  and  purchased  this  one  at  n 
price  far  beyond  my  means.  The  clerk" 
said  one  thing  that  comforted  me.  'In 
England.'  ho  said,  'where  this  hat  came 
from,  they  are  now  wearing  straws 'I 
with  dress  suits.  Our  best  people  are 
doing  it  here.'  "  And  then  Mr.  Johnson , 
Informed  us  that  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  silk  hat  in  England:  that  most  of  ' 
them  were  manufactured  at  Stockport; 
that  the  derby,  or  bowler,  Is  coming 
again  Into  fashion  and  Is  worn  by  Eng- 
lishmen with  a  cutaway  coat  at  the 
Paris  conferences — a  hideous  combina- 
tion—we  refer  to  hat  and  coat,  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  conference;  that  the  Eng- 
lishman's plug  hat,  stovepipe,  sllker,  is 
of  the  same  form  year  after  year,  so 
that  tho  English  at  the  conference  when 
they  were  in  formal  dress  were  uniform- 
ly hatted,  while  tho  Americans  gave  a 
curious -exhibition  of  "fiats  through  the 
ages";  in  fact,  Mr.  Johnson  poured  out 
a  flow  of  information  that  should  serve 
as  an  appendix  to  George  Augustus 
Sala's  treatise  on  hats,  hut  he  will  use 
these  notes  undoubtedly  for  his  colosual 
work— 'Vol.  XIV.— Part  III.— "Human  I 
Domes  and  Head  Coverings."  with  an 
entertaining  dissertation  on  the  kind  cf  * 
hat  that  best  suits  a  man  whoso  head  , 
runs  up  to  a  peak. 

Mr.    Johnson    loft    abruptly,    saying  ft 
something  about  going  to  the  market  for 
the  purpose  of  pricing  butter,  tub  and 
print.  v 


Mr.  Jacchia 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  only  a  poor  press  agent.  The 
Pop  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  being 
my  business  I  am  beset  by  anxious  in- 
quirers who  cannot  pronounce  the  name 
of  our  maestro.  Therefore  I  submit  to 
your  readers  this  simple  device — as 
simple  as  sneezing.  Do  it  this  way,  ex- 
ploding on  the  last  syllable: 

Yah-KEE-Ah!  J.    N.  BTJRK. 

Boston. 


„  Against  Daylight  Saving 

The  Hon.  Azariah  Graftberry  voted 
against  the  daylight  saving  bill  for 
this  reason:  Two  summers  ago  he 
placed  an  ornate  sun  dial  with  a  Latin 
motto  in  his  Italian  garden  so  that  he 
could  point  it  out  with  pride  to  his 
guests  and  expatiate  on  the.  advantages 
of  a  dial,  "fragrant  zodiac,"  or  a  tri- 
umph of  stone  and  metal,  over  a  wrist 
watch. 

Incidentally  he  had  something  to  say 
about  the  irreverence  of  attempting  to 
better  the  chronometer  of  God.  He 
had  evidently  forgotten  or  ho  had  never 
read  Mark  Twain's  story. 


The  Taoist  Creed 

Tou  had  better  go  where  fate  leads — 
Drift  on  tho  Stream  of  Infinite  Flux, 
Without  joy,  without  fear. 

Not  a  Bostonian 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  remarks: 
"Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  fame  of 
Walt  Whitman  .  .  .  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  Bostonian  or  a  native, 
of  that  state  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  Boston  is,  or  was,  the  final  ex- 
pression. Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Dana— wh^n 
you  have  mentioned  these  names  you 
have  plunged  deep  into  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican writers  who  are  widely  read  out  of 
America,  at  least  In  belles  lettres,  and 
all  had  Boston  associations.  Walt  Whit- 
man was  not  Boston— he  was  himself, 
unique  and  inimitable." 

Walt  Whitman,  indeed,  was  not  a  Bos- 
tonian, by  birth,  residence,  thought  or 
expression. 

"Starting  from  fish-shape-Paumanok 
where  I  was  born, 
Well— bego  then,  and  rais'd  by  a  perfect 
mother." 

Nor  was  Poe  a  Bostonian,  although 
he  was  born  here  and  his  mother 
charged  him  on  the  back  of  a  painting 
from  her  own  hand  to  "love  Boston,  the 
place  of  his  (birth,  and  where  his  moth- 
er found  her  best  and  most  sympathetic 
friends."  '    ,  k 


Concrete  Saturation 

It  was  a  contributor  to  the  Evenlns 
Post  of  New  York,  who  described  Mac- 
lulay  as  a  writer  whoso  "mind  was  sat- 
urated with  concrete  images." 

j 

There  hpard  we  him  with  broken  and  hollow  | 
plaint 

Rew  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast;  j 
And  alVfor  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment  |, 

With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  for  waste. 

Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and 
Bhrick, 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Jove  beseek. 

Root  Beer  at  the  Toll-Gate 

The  chronically  or  sporadically  thirsty 
are  urged,  if  Congressman  Fitzgerald's  i 
agreeable  prophesy  proves  to  be  false, 


heads,  puncheons,  of  root  beer,  not 
necessarily  the  brew  to  which  an  un- 
pleasant and  shrieking  child  pictured  on 
billboards  calls  attention,  but  a  bever- 
age compounded  thoughtfully  at  home. 
(Perhaps  we  should  not  say  "punch- 
eons," for  the  word  may  awaken  mem- 
ories of  the  free  and  Joyous  past,  and 
It  will  not  bo  easy  to  put  a  "punch" 
into  root  beer.) 

There  was  a  time— It  was  In  our  little 
village  on  tho  Connecticut  river— that 
root  beer  was  to  us  boys  the  veritable 
"necktie  of  the  gods."  This  beer- was 
made  by  the  keeper  of  the  toll  bridge 
across  the  river,  tho  bridge  through 
which  one  went  to  a  historic,  broad- 
streeted  town.  The  beer  was  in  stone 
Jugs,  with  the -stopper  tightly  secured 
by  string.  We  can  hear  now,  above  the 
din  of  street  cars— Boston  Is  probably 
the  noisiest  city  In  the  United  States, 
and  needlessly  so— the  explosion,  as  the 
bung  shot  Into  the  air.  We  can  hear 
the  gurgling  of  tho  liquor  poured  into 
a  glass. 

This  beer  was  to  our  taste)  far  more 
palatable  than  the  "lager"  which  later, 
Striving  to  be  men,  we  drank  furtively 
Bn  Kaiser's  back  yard,  his  garden  as  he 
[palled  it,  a  rubbishy  place  with  a  little 
arbor.  Beer  brewed  according  to  the 
German  manner  was  then  known  only 
os  "lager"  ir>  our  little  village  and  In 
eastern  cities.  The  taste  for  it  was 
Required.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the 
beculiar  tang  came  from  an  old  leather 
boot  put  in  the  keg,  pronounced  "kag," 
to  give  the  liquor  body.  There  were 
parker  rumors  concerning  certain  ingre- 
lients.  This  Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  baker, 
a  good-natured  soul,  an  honest  fellow, 
although  the  selectmen  looked  at  him 
askance.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Germans  in  the  county.  Whatever  may 
have  been  thought  about  the  quality  of 
his  beer,  his  fresh-baked  crackers  were 
justly  celebrated.  A  barrel  of  them, 
conveniently  near  a  chair  and  a  cut 
cheese,  in  the  store  of  any  village  in 
these  degenerate  days,  would  excite 
Uncle  Zeke  to  frenzy.  There  are  no  such 
crackers  to  be  found  today.  The  oyster 
cracker  of  our  boyhood,  when  oysters 
came  to  the  village  in  little  kegs  is 
also  gone,  to  be  found  only  in  the  land 
where  the  dodo  thrives  and  does  not 
startle  the  wayfaring  man  as  an  un- 
accountable, incredible  sight. 

The  root  beer  that  we  have  praised 
as  incomparable  was  also  sold  by  the 
glass  at  the  toll-gate.  The  bridge  was 
a  long  one.  "As  dry  as  a  covered 
bridge"  was  not  then  a  vain,  unmean- 
ing thirst.  The  dust  stirred  by  .the 
horse's  hoofs  made  its  way  into  the 
driver's  and  the  driven's  throats  and 
noses.  How  welcome  the  cooling 
draught!  ,  . 

We  remember  a  freshman,  a  classmate, 
visiting  us.     He  was  a  Missourian,  & 
romanticist,     a     devourer     of  Scott's 
novels  and  old  ballads.    Ho  sighed  for 
the  days  of  chivalry.    When  he  saw  a 
chicken  pie  on  our  table,  he  beheld  a 
Venison   pasty.     Root  beer,   or  sweet 
cider,  was  to  him  a  draught  of  Rhenish. 
The  glass  goblet— for  it  was  the  period  , 
of  goblets,  the  period  when  a  silver-  } 
plated  ice-water  pitcher  stood  on  the  ; 
sideboard  and  an  ornate  castor  on  the 
centre  of  the  table— "Will   you  have 
anything  from  the  castor?"— the  goblet,  i 
we  say,  was  to  him  a  flagon.    He  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  trolling  a  ' 
merry  stave  with  fork  in  hand.    How  j 
little  did  he  foresee  his  fate!  Honored 
k^ears  later  in  a  northwestern  state,  a 
Seader  at  the  bar,"  a  Judge  of  the  high- 
test  court,  one  day  he  put  an  end  to  his 
■life.   Let  no  one  say,  not  even  the  wild- 
est-eyed prohibitionist,  that  immoder- 
ate indulgence  in  root  beer  was  his  first 
downward  step;  that  he  then  purchased 
a  ticket  for  the  Death  Valley  Railroad. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  bfrofher, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  fathers  dwell- 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces^ 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are  departed; 
All,  all  are  ifone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

At  a  Temperance  Meeting 

j  A  temperance  orator  was  in  the  habit 

jof  holding  forth  in  a  workman's  hall  and 

iwas  constantly  being  interrupted. 
The  next  time  he  lectured  in  that  hall 

Jhe  engaged  a  prize-fighter  to  sit  in^the 

tgallery  and  keep  order.  He  was  con- 
trasting the  clean  content  of  home  life 
with  the  squalor  of  drunkenness. 

':  "What  do  we  want  when  we  return 

'home  from  our  daily  toil?"  he  asked. 

'"What  do  we  desire  to  ease  our  bur- 
Sens,  to  gladden  our,/  hearts,  to  bring 

j'smiles  to  our  lips  and  joy  to  our  eyes?" 

f  As  the  orator  paused  for  breath  the 
brize-fighter  shook  his  fist  at  the  unruly 

'[Members  of  the  gallery  and  whispered 

E)  a  loud  undertone: 

"Mind,    the   first   bloke    what  says 

(jbeer'  I'll  throw  outside."— London  Tlt- 

BitBt 


But   who   hart  seen  him,   eobliins  how  he 

stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

tils  youth  t'orpasl,  as  thougn  It  wrote  him 
good  . 

To  talk  of  youth,  aJl  were  hia  youth  fore- 
gone: • 

He  would  have  mused,  and  marvelled 
much,  whereon 

This  Wretched  age  should  life  desire  so 

And  knows  full  well  life  doth  hut  length 
his  pain.  , 
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In  Evening  Ure§s 
We  spoke  a  day  or  two  ago  of  derby 

hats  worn  with  cutaway  coats  by  Eng- 
lishmen at  the  Paris  conference.  The 
omblnatlon  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  shocking  solecism.  The  war  has 
shaken  many  old  ideas  from  the  brains 
of  Englishmen.  We  read  that  returning 
officers  and  soldiers  will  probably  give 
up  the  umbrella  habit  to  which  as  civil- 
ians they  were  wedded;  that  the  clrar- 
ctte  habit  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  "nut"  In  a  railway  compart- 
ment lights  up  regardless  of  women, 
children,  and  men  that  do  not  smoke, 
so  there  will  be  non-smoking  compart- 
ments; that  men  have  lost  the  habit 
of  taking  off  the  hat  to  ladies. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct    the    Englishman's    dress:  . 
there  will  be  experimenting  with  colored 
dress  suits,  with  dazzle  shirts  for  morn- 
ing wear.    For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  protest  against  sombre  black  for 
balls,   ceremonial  dinners,   all  solemn 
evening  functions.     We   remember  a 
fair  youth  in  a  box  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  when  "Salome"  -was  per- 
formed.   He  was  clad  in  colored  coat 
and  trousers  of  faultless  fit,  a  youth 
precious  to  the  eye  and  no  doubt  to  his 
admiring  family.  A  stranger,  he  turned 
to  us  after  the  performance  and  said  in 
a  clear,   bell-like  voice:     "Don't  you  I 
think  that  the  potentiality  of  the  music 
Is  superior  to  the  realization  of  the  per-  , 
formance?" 

It  has  been  said  that  before  Bulwer- 
Lytton's  "Pelham"  was  published  Eng- 
lishmen wore  coats  of  different  colors,  l 
chiefly  brown,  green  or  blue  for  even- 
ing dress.    In  "Pelham."   that  enter- 
taining   novel    in    which  melodrama, 
satire,  romance,  criticism,  are  curiously  t 
blended,  a  novel  that  at  the  time  was  1 
misunderstood  and  roundly  abused,  a  ; 
novel    that    excited    the    sarcasm    of  I 
Thackeray  and  Carlyle  against  the  au-  I 
thor,   Frances  Peiham,   the  mother  of  I 
Henry,    the  hero,   writes   to   her  son 
urging  him  to  wear  flannel  waistcoats 
good  for  his  health  and  his  complexion, 
and  adds:    "Apropos  of  the  complexion: 
I  did  not  like  that  blue  coat  you  wore 
when  I  last  saw  you— you  look  best-  in 
black— which  is  a  great  compliment,  for 
people  must  be  yery  distingue  in  ap- 
pearance in  order  to  do  so."    One  of 
Henry  Pelham"s  maxims  reads:  "Avoid 
many  colors;  and  seek  by  some  one 
prevalent  and  quiet  tint  to  sober  eiown 
the  others."    So  black  gives  one  a  '  dis- 
tinguished" appearance.  We  believe  this 
to  be  true,  for  we  have  seen  waiters 
looking  more  imposing  and  intellectual 
than  the  host  and  many  of  the  guests 
they  served.     But  did  the  prevailing 
black  dress  coat  come  after  the  publi- 
cation of  "Pelham"?  A.  W.  was  moved 
to  contribute  these  lines  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  reading  about  the  pro- 
posed innovation: 

THB  COLORED  DRESS  SUIT 
To  ladles'  eyes  around. 

How  gay  our  dress  wonld  seem 
If  gentlemen  were  bound 
In  orange,  blue  and  cream: 
Quick,  Sartor,  quick. 
With  patterns  chic, 
I  want  a  perfect  dream. 

When  tr.an  Is  Tainbow-dight 
In  yellow,  green,  and  rose 
With  shoon  of  pink  and  white 
And  tartan  "overhose"; 
When  Strephon  has 
A  suit  of  Jazz. 
Then  Cbloc  will  propose! 


A  Barkeeper's  Lament 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  barkeeper  handed  me  the  inclosed 
(Blip  with  the  request  that  I  read  it.  I 
did  so.  When  I  had  finished: 
j    "I  wrote  that,"  he  said,    ^sn't  It  a 

fine  poem?" 
\    "It  rhymes,"  said  I.    "But  have  you 
Sever  looked  into  metres?" 
I   "Say,  don't  mention  metre*  to  me. 
I  I've  got  three  in  my  cellar  that  I'd  like 
I  to  look  into  with  a  hammer.   They  work 
lovertime,  all  right.    Then  the  Gas  com- 
Ipany  sends  me  a  bill  on  the  16th  of  the 
lmonth,>when  they  know  I  have  no  money, 
and  give  mo  hell  because  I  didn't  pay  on 
;the  1st.     The  Electrio  company's  bill 
says  so  much  for  light  and  then  they 
tack  on  so  much  more  for  coal  cost, 
never  mind  about  my.  coal  costing  more. 
Then  the  Water  dspartment  sends  me  a 
bill  in  advance  for  the  water  I  am  going 
I  to  use  that  year—" 

I  I  perceived  J  had  unwittingly  changed 
the  subject.  But  I  kept  the  verses,  and 
here  they  are:  F.  EDWARDS. 

Boston, 

OWNING  A  HOUSE 
I  don't  know  -what  the  Mayor  and  Council  Is 

thii.klng  about. 
Thev  treat  us  taxpayers  worse  than  a  monse.' 
They  Taisert  the  taxes  but  they  don  t  collect 

the  ashes. 

I  tell  you  It's  no  snap  to  own  a  noose.   


Thai  ™oi7it  out  or  my  pocket,  tbafs  trh.it  the 

t  don^'ru'lod   about  the  veterans   gettinj  a 

They "Say'that's  going  on  to  eTarybody's  poll 
taxes. 

They  conked  Boston  to  pay  for  metropolitan 

tn  Som'iSrvnte,  etc..  or  out  of  town  a  w»ys; 
And  the  other  day  a   fellow  wrote  in  fr»m 

BrooUlir.e 

Klckimr  be<-;iuse  we  don't  keep  our  library  open 
holidays. 

Now  the  city  will  raise  taxes  again  to  make  up 

for  liQiior  licenses— 
More  expense  on  the  house  owner,  the  poor 

slob —  , 
And  I'll  get  as  raw  a  deal  as  any  man  In  the 

dry 

I'll  hare' to  pay  for  being  out  of  a  Job. 

•X"  slight  chanze  has  been  made  in  the 
original  Ms.  at  this  point.— F.  B. 

Swastika  and  Other  Mascots 

An  advertisement  in  a  London  Jour- 
nal Informs  the  world  that  an  English 
officer  returns  thanks  to  the  unknown 
donor  of  a  compass  charm  that  brought 
him  good  luck  since  November,  1314,  In 
France.  We  also  read  of  an  officer 
who  was  guarded  by  a  little  bronze 
swastika  and  a  four-leaved  shamrock. 
A  bullet  got  Into  his  arm  after  two 
years  of  fighting,  but  his  luck  held,  for 
a  pocketbook  over  his  heart  stopped  a 
second  bullet.  (This  time  it  was  not  a 
New  Testament.)  He  carried  the  mas- 
cots in  his  purse,  which  finally  disap- 
peared on  the  hospital  train.  His  luck 
ent  with  the  mascots.  "The  simple 
ound  became  complex.  Operation  fol- 
wed  operation,   and  finally—  amputa- 

on."  .  . 

Swastika?  Fortunately,  a  dictionary 
is  at  hand.  "Swastika,  Fylfot.  (Skr., 
lit  —fortunate)."  Of  course  we  all  know 
what  a  "fylfot"  is.  Again  the  little 
dictionary— an  invaluable  book,  espe- 
cially for  university  graduates,  who 
may  there  learn  how  to  spell  "sepa- 
rate." A  "fylfot,"  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  an  "equal  armed  cross, 
of  which  each  arm  is  continued  rectan- 
gularly, all  clockwise  or  all  counter- 
clockwise." Also,  name  based  on  ancient 
direction  for  design  oj  painted  window. 
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interests,  rrnftgOTnit  vests,  and  no  vests 
shall  be  up  against  me!  

Boston.  W.  B.  WRIGHT. 

No,  it  was  not  the  refined  Epicurus 
who.  seeing  a  child  drinking  out  of  Its 
hands,  threw  away  the  cup  that  be- 
longed to  his  wallet,  and  said:  That 
child  has  beaten  me  in  simplicity.  It 
was  that  blackguard,  Diogenes.  There  1st 
an  unwritten  but  strictly  enforced  rule 
at  the  Porphyry  Club  that  a  member 


at  the  Porphyry  uiuo  xnat  a.  mwmuci     tunes,     ucaiucu  i_unmiciii.avu4o 
may  in  hot  weather  sit  coatless  and  |  gj.ave  divines  have  inquired  curious- 
wlthout  a  waistcoat  at  table  if :  he  wears         .         h           ;se  nature  of  Cain's 
a  belt;  not  if  he  wears  suspenders,  eyen     *    *  


one  family  set  husband  against  wife, 

shook  pleasant  relationship  of  neigh- 
bors, divided  congregations.  The 
greater  the  mystery,  the  more  acute 
the  readerB.  Every  man  is  his  own 
Sherlock  Holmes.  Every  woman 
trusts  her  instinct. 

It  has  been  so  through  tne  cen- 
turies.   Learned  commentators  and 


suspenders, 
those  '  oT  thV  presidential  range.  And 
why  does  Mr.  Wright  shudder  at  the 
eight  of  a  man  lynching  without  a  coat? 
Did  not  Mr.  Lincoln  say  to  Lord  Lyons 
or  some  other  Englishman  of  rank  that 
American's  coat  of  arms  was  his 
snirt  sleeves?— Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Rev.  W.  Webb  Pebloe,  prebendary 
I  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  In  London,  now 
says  that  he  did  not  predict  the  end  of 
j  the  world  late  In  1919;  he  morely  repeated 
I'a  remark  that  he  had  heard.  At  the 
I  same  time  he  advises  his  followers  to  be 
j  ready  to  jump,  at  least,  if  they  cannot 

ay. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  considering  death 
and  the  Judgment,  could  not  "dream  that 
J  there  should  be  at  the  last  day  any  such 
1  judicial  proceeding,  or  calling  to  the  bar, 
j  as  indeed  the  Scriptures  seem  to  imply, 
and  the  literal  commentators  do  con- 
Icelve:  for  unspeakable  mysteries  in  the 
Scriptures  are  often  delivered  in  a  vul- 
)  gar  and  illustrative  way,  and  being  writ- 
j  ten  unto  man,  are  delivered,  not  as  they 
I  truly  are.  but  as  they  may  be  under- 
stood."   Thus,  It  will  be  observed.  Sir 
|  Thomas  in  this  respect  differs  from  the 
i  Rev.  William  Sunday. 

As  to  the  alarming  prophets,  let  us 
again  consult  Sir  Thomas:  "Now,  to  de- 
termine the  day  and  year  of  this  inevi- 
I  table  time.  Is  not  only  convinci'ole  and 
statute  madness,  but  also  manifest  im- 
!  piety.   How  shall  we  interpret  Ellas' 
'6000  years  or  Imagine  the  secret  com- 
municated to  a  rabbi  which  God  hath 
t  denied  unto  His  angels?  ...  It  hath  not 
only  mocked  the  predictions  of  sundry 
astrologers  in  ages  past,  but  the  prophe- 
cies of  many  melancholy  heads  in  these 
present;  who-  neither  understanding  r^a- 
I  sonably  things  past  nor  present,  pretend 
I  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come." 

Defiantly  Vestless 
;  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  detest  the  vest  in  summer.    But  one 
3  must  conceal  the  "gallowses,"  for  not  all 
lt  men  can  wear  these  constricting  belts. 
[  To  me  they  are  "causa  belli."     I  be- 
ll come  at  once  in  any  company  "persona 
I  non  grata."  Arrived  at  an  age  when  the 
'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  more  [ 
;  sorely  felt,  I  suffer  In  sumrrer  from  over  | 
l  clothing,  under  clothing  and  excess  bag-  j 
I  gage  as  to  all  apparel.  We  can't  utterly  | 
V  forego  coats  in  the  streets— fancy  shirts  J 
L  or  no  fancy  shirts.  It  is  simply  intoler- 1 
I  able  to  have  men  appear  at  lunch  tables  1 
I  Bans  sack3  of  some  sort.   Fancy  silks  in  j 
I  shirts  aro  no  mitigation.    Was  it  Epi-  I 
J]  curus  who  drank  from  the  palm  of  the 
m  hand  to  show  how  few  and  simple  were 
Jhls  wants?  Vested  interests  or  no  vested 


Pearls  and  Diamonds 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Inserting  jewels  into  the  shell  o 
tortoise  (as  by  "Strange  Story"  of  June 
14th  in  this  column)  is  said  to  have  a 
parallel  in  Inlaying  teeth  of  a  horee 
with  brilliants;  does  anyone  remember 
that  occurrence?  Of  more  human  inter- 
est was  the  insertion  of  diamonds  into 
the  teeth  of  an  actress  (probably  Delia 
Fox,  about  15  years  ago);  who  can  give 
exact  details  as  to  this?  The  matter 
of  the  "decoration"  of  teeth  has  been 
gone  into  recently  by  a  Dutch  scientist 
(Dr  Van  Rippen)  tnen  in  Cambridge. 
His  first  atrticle,  on  Central  and  South 
America,  was  In  Dental  Cosmos,  Sept., 
1917,  861-873;  his  next,  on  Africa,  was 
in  Journal  of  the  Allied  Dental  Socie- 
ties. March,  1918,  1-22.  Whether  his  fur- 
ther articles,  covering  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  yet  been  published,  I  know 
not.  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 

The  actress  was  not  Delia  Fox.  We 
once  saw  in  Boston  an  actress,  or  chorus 
girl   who  had  won  notoriety  by  having 
a  diamond  inserted  in  a  front  upper 
tooth.    She  was  not  so  alluring  that 
young  Golightly  left  home  and  mother- 
French  essayists  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries    inform    us    about  Bemmed 
teeth.  Marco  Polo  saw  the  people  of 
Kardandan  (now  Tun-nan).    They  had 
the  custom  of  covering  their  teeth  with 
thin  plates  of  gold,   "which  are  fitted 
with  great  nicety  to  the  shape  of  the 
teeth  and  remain  on  them  continually. 
An  English  reviewer,  speaking  of  the 
invading  chorus  girls  from  New  York, 
referred  to  the  "thin  long  glittering  line 
of  American  dentistry."    On  the  other 
hand,  the  amiable   Banyans  held  jet 
black  teeth  In  such  esteem  that  they 
called    the    white-teethed  Europeans 
■•bonara"     or    apes.    .Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  tells  us  that  a  fine  set  of  por- 
celain or  «hina  teeth,  upper  and  lower 
(vulgo-store   teeth)   is   regarded   as  a 
choice  wedding  present  to  a  bride  on 
the  Cape.   As  these  sets  are  not  wholly 
unknown  in  cities,  why  could  not  pre- 
cious stones  be  inserted  in   the  front 
teeth  Wfore  the  set  is  fitted?  Of  course, 
1  this   ornamentation   would  necessitate 
greater  care.  The  teeth  at  night  shoul*J 
not  be  put  in  a  washbowl,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  life  by  swallowing  the  set  would 
be  enlarged.— Ed. 


murderous  weapon  and  the  mark  set 
by  the  Lord  upon  him.  The  gentlest 
'men  have  been  fascinated  by  atro- 
cious crimes;  witness  Thomas  De 
Quincey.his  essay  on  "Murder  as  One 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  his  blood-curdling 
recital  of  the  murders  committed  by 
John  Williams,  who  "asserted  his 
own  Supremacy  above  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Cain";  witness  the  interest 
felt  by  literary  London  In  tne  case 
of  Wainewright,  the  versatile  jour- 
nalist and  sordid  poisoner. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  value  of 
human  life  is  much  less  than  In  the 
years  gone  by;  that  life  is  no  longer 
held  sacred.  Yet  the  taking  of  it 
by  poison  or  revolver  shot,  for  pe- 
cuniary gain,  for  revenge,  or  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  still  excites  wonder 
and  consternation  in  village  or  city 
of  New  England.  A  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  trial  of  one  accused 
is  not  merely  "sensational  reading"; 
it  is  an  dct  of  justice  toward  all  busy 
in  the  courtroom,  especially  the  ac- 
cused. ■* 


New  London  Slang 

"Roast  beef,  veg.,  and  bitters-twice," 
called  the  old  waiter  over  the  bar  to 
the  two  maidens  whose  hands  werd 
filled  with  orders.  .  .  •  "Don't  you 
hear  -  don't  you  know  I'm  waiting? 
barked  the  waiter,  and  he  rushed  back| 
to  his  tables  and  customers.  j. 

"Charles  has  got  the  'wind  up'  this, 
morning."  commented  one  damsel.  Re- 
plied the  other:  I 

"It  isn't  a  minute  since  he  gave  that 
order  I  don't  know  wHy  he  should  get 
so  aerated."— London  Daily  Chronicle.  | 


Murder  Trial  Reports 


1 1 


The  question  is  often  asked:  "Why 
I  do  respectable  newspapers  publish 
; detailed  accounts  of  murder  trials?"! 
i  One  reason,  and  a  sufficient  one,  for : 
j  the  publication  is  that  eminently  re- 
spectable persons,  let  alone  those 
'whose  curiosity  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  "morbid,"  wish  to  read, 
i  the  reports.  They  form  an  opinion  | 
!as  to  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  I 
!  the  accused ;  far  from  the  court  house  , 
they  affirm  or  attack  the  credibility  I 
iof  witnesses;  the  rulings  of  the  pre- 
j  siding  justice  do  not  escape  criticism; 
!and-at  last  there  is  praise  or  blame 
;for  the  jury.  They,  read  even  every 
"J  line  of  the  testimony  given  by  dis- 
agreeing medical  experts;  they  si- 
lently applaud  the  cross-examination  ] 
by  this  lawyer  or  that  lawyer,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  prejudice.  Add 
!  in  some  cases  the  element  of  mys- 
I  tery. 

These  trials  furnish  rich  food  for 
.  'conversation.  There  have  been  mur- 
der trials  in  this  commonwealth  that 
have  disturbed  households  by  the 
fury  of  warring  opinions,  as  years 
aeo  the  Bcecher  case  in  more  than 


